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Mrs.    Glvn   Again,   357. 

New  York  an  "Unfinished  Hell,"  389. 

Opera  in   New  York,   229. 

Socialist  and  Suffragette,    181. 

Special    Performances   in    New    York,    197. 

"The  Narrow  Path''  in  New  York,  405. 

"The  Writing  on  the  Wall,"   309. 

Two  Bread  Lines  in  New  York,  245. 
Hanna   A.    Larsen — 

Mary  Garden  as  Salome,    101. 
Lorrimer,    Charles — 

An  International  House    Partv,  421. 

Downfall  of  Yuan   Shih   Kai,    186. 

Funeral  of  an   Emperor,  The,  410. 

Gossip  from  the  Dragon  Court,  53. 

Passing  of  an   Emperor,    The,   5. 

Social  Departure.  A,  314. 
Piccadilly- 
Admirals   in   Trouble,    325. 

Adventuress  and   Automobile,    117. 

Conscription    in    England,    85. 

New   Note  in   English    Literature,   A,   284. 

Selfridge  Store,  The,  250. 

White  Slaves  in  England,  362. 
St.    Martin — 

Coquelin,   Comedian   of  France,    104. 

Death  of  Catulle  Mendes,  The,    133. 

For  Americans   in   Paris,    347. 

Fortune-Teller  and  the  Ladies,  The,  69. 

French  Novels  and  French  Life,  283. 

Paris  Beauty  Show,  A,  266. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

At    Reggio,    Scylla,    and    Messina,    120. 

Barrie's    Apprenticeship,    378. 

Belated   Apology,    A,    351. 

Blanche  Bates  on   Self-Hypnotism,    175. 

Bon  Voyage  to  Raphael  Weill,  394.  . 

British  Humor   in  Pantomimes,    111. 

Bronze  Yacht,   A,    63. 

Butterfly   Jewels,    31. 

Chopin  and  the  Piano,    185.  > 

Classic  Melodies  in  Comic  Songs,  63. 

Clyde    Fitch's   Latest,    331. 

Concerning   Choice   Sentiments,   382. 

Crime  in  New  York,  46. 

Crown  of  the  Capitol  Dome,   356. 

English  Reform   in    Dancing,   234. 

For  Discharged  Prisoners,  394. 

French    Academy   Introductions,    235. 

German    Musicians   Poorly  Paid,    14. 

Grand  Opera  and  Good  Music,  31. 

Heinrich    Conrad,    31 1. 

In   a   Dublin   Cemetery,    30. 

Individualities,  5,  21,  37,  53,  69,  85,  101,  117, 
133,  149,  165,  181,  197,  213,  229,  245,  261, 
277,   309,   325,  341,   357,  373,   389,  405,  421. 

James  Admirable  Crichton,   346. 

Tew  in  Music,  The,  319. 

Josiah  Royce  on  California,  40. 

Legends  of  a   Violinist,   296. 

Literary  Notes,  10,  26,  42,  58,  74,  90,  106,  122, 
i37,  152,  168,  185,  201,  217.  233.  249,  265, 
292.  313,  329,  345,   361,  377,  393,  409,   425. 

Literary  Tragedy,  A— 292. 

Looking  for  a   State   Song,   367. 

Men  Who  Guard  the  King,  383. 

Merry  Muse.  13,  29,  45,  61.  77,  93.  109,  125,  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221,  237,  253,  269,  301, 
317,  333,   349,  365.  381,  397,  413,  429. 

Mr.  Hackett  as  Jean   Yaljean,   362. 

Mvsteries  of  Windsor  Castle,   15. 

New  Barrie  Plav,  The,  43. 

New  Publications,  25,  42,  58,  74,  90,  106,  122, 
137,  152,  168,  185,  201,  217,  233,  249.  265, 
292.  313,  329,  345,  361,  377,  393,  409,  425. 
393,  409,  425. 

New  Theatre  Programme,  The,  415. 

Novelist's   Scrap-Bag.   A,    78. 

Olive   Logan  a    Pauper.    175. 

On  the  River  Seine,  358. 

Opinion   from    Tudge  Currev,   An,  202. 

Oriental    Mind,"  The,   292. 

Paris  Snow   Storm,  A,  62. 

Poetry-  on  the  Stage,  47. 

Politico-Personal,  36,  68.  84,  100,   132,  148. 

Priceless    Violin,    A.    431. 

Prolific   Mr.   Walter's1  Latest   Play,   46. 

Oueen's  Poem  on  Dickens,  A,  291. 

Reader's   Advantage,   The— W.   J.   Weymouth,  281. 

Real    Nature-Loving  Artists,   296. 

Rovaltv  at  the  Varieties,  411. 

Rules  of  Rhetoric,  The.  382. 

School    Magazines,    74. 

Sicily    and    Theocritus,    40. 

Sir    Henry    Irving's    Son,    1 85. 

Spreading  Good  Music,  378. 

Stage   Romances.    II. 

Storyettes,  13,  29,  45,  61,  77,  93,  109,  125,  141, 
157,  173,  189,  205,  221.  237,  253,  269,  301, 
317,  333,  349,  365,  381,  397,  413,  429. 

Story  of   Esaw  Wood,    400. 

Suffraeette  Utopia,   A,    79.~" 

Tattooing  in  Favor,   15. 

The  Alleged  Humorists,  16,  32,  48,  64,  SO,  96,  112, 
128.  144,  160,  176,  192,  208.  224,  240,  256, 
272,  304,  320,  336",  3S2,  368,  384,  400,  416, 
432. 

Theatre  Claque  in   Paris,  The,  239. 

Tolstoi  on  Lincoln,  120. 

Unobtrusive   Finance,   346. 

Vanity  Fair,  12,  28.  44,  60.  76,  92,  108.  124,  140, 
156.  172,  188,  204,  220,  236,  252,  268,  300, 
316,  332,  348,  364,  380,  396,  412,  428. 

Worships  in   Gray,    15. 


RECENT  VERSE. 

At  Our    Boarding   House,   381. 
Austin,    Alfred— Condonation,    191. 
A    Weaver,    69. 
Bangs,    Tohn    Kendrick — 

Fame,    104. 

Friends,    250. 
Bane,  Blanche  Allen— The  Wet  Road,  329. 
Barker,    Elsa — Pervasion,    191. 
Bates,  Arlo — A  Rose,  72. 
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Bianchi,    Martha    Gilbert    Dickenson — 

The   Wind,   260. 

To  a  Street-Organ  Melody,  430. 
Burpee,  C.  W-— My  Boy's  Book  and  Mine,  88. 
Burton,    Richard — 

Of  Those  Who   Walk   Alone,   314. 

The  Human  Note,  88- 
Byerley,    Mary — Song,    88. 
Capes,  Bernard — The  Voice,  104. 
Chapman,   Arthur — The  Rio  Grande  Patrol,  250. 
Coatcs,    Florence   Earle — India-Pipe,   207. 
Coffin,   Helen   Lockwood — My   Wings.   430. 
Colton,   Arthur — The   Poet  and   the  Fountain,   351. 
Coll.  Aloysius— Old  Man  Frost,  24. 
Coolbrith,   Ina — Renewal,  330. 
Davidson,   John — 

Rain  in  the  New  Forest,  394. 

Two  Dogs,    10. 
Eaton,    Walter    Prichard — What    Have    I    Brought, 

69. 
Egan,    Maurice    F. — Sonnet,    430. 
Egerton,   Alix — The  Song  of  the   Goose  Girl,    377. 
Ford,  Gertrude— "Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi,"  260. 
Garrison,  Theodosia — The  Joy  o*   Life,   363. 
Gilder,       Richard       Watson — Shakespeare's       New 

Home,  24. 
Guiterman,    Arthur — Breaking   Camp,   207. 
Hoare,    Florence — Miniatures,    136. 
Howard,  Ethel  B.~-The  Flutes  of  Spring,   191. 
Huxley,  Leonard — A  Beethoven  at  Night,  171. 
Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright — 

Afterwards,   223. 

Yesterday,    155. 
Keeler,   Charles — Alaska,   314.. 
Kemp,  Harry  H. — An  Ode  to  Sky-Climbers,  330. 
Kenyon,    James    B. — We    Will    Keep    Our    Dreams, 

69. 
King,  Edward — The  Tsigane's  Canzonet,  250. 
King,  Georgiana  Goddard — The  Call,    155. 
Kipling,   Rudyard — The  Foreloper,  239. 
Kiser,   S.   E. — 

The  Trusting  Little  One,  260. 

The  Workers,   430. 

When  I  Was  Your  Age,  381. 
La    Chanson    de    la    Bretagne — Winged    Memories, 

56. 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard — Lovers,  24. 
Logan,    Robert— The  Shadows,   351. 
Lovell,    Bertha  Chace — The   Mystery,  414. 
Maurice,    Furnley — Old    Ships,    136. 
McClurg,    Littell— The    Babe,    414. 
McKinsey,   Folger— The  Idle  Singers,    171. 
McNeal-Sweeney,    Mildred — I    Would   Not    Ee   the 

Housed  Soul,  239. 
Meredith,    George— On    Como,    24. 
Miller,  Joaquin — Drifting  Souls,    309. 
Montgomery,  G.  E.— Love,  72. 

Montgomery,  R,  L. — The  Village  in  the  Lake,  120. 
Mountain,    William — The   Dream,    171. 
Nesbit,  Wilbur  D.— Of  Buried   Cities,   330. 
Noyes,    Alfred — In    Memory  of   Swinburne,    363. 
Omnia    Somnia,    330. 

Pickthall,   Marjorie  L.  C. — Evening,  56. 
Piatt,    Mrs.   S.   M. — Lie  Still,   72. 
Princess  in  the  City,  The,   104. 
Reese,    Lizette    Wood  worth — Anne,    314. 
Roberts,     Llovd — One    Morning    When    the     Rain- 
Birds   Call,    159. 
Roberts,  Theodore — The  Maid,  394. 
Saxon,  Helen  A. — An  Old  Violin,  239. 
Schumann,    A.    T. — Ballads,    56. 
Schuyler,    Lydia — Spring  on    Long  Island,    383. 
Shorter,    Dora   Sigerson — The   Road  to   Cabinteely, 
223. 


Smith,  Luella  Wilson — Recognizance,  88. 
Sweet  Day,  72. 

Swinburne,    Algernon    Charles — 
A   Match,   244. 
Elude   Realiste,  244. 
Tavlor,    Una    Artevelde — Praise    the    Good    Day    at 

Its   End,    120. 
Tompkins,    Eufina    C. — "Dead    Yet    Speaketh,"    383. 
Towne,  Charles  Hanson — The  Voices,  351. 
Trench,  Herbert — The  Song  of  the  Vine,  313. 
Tynan.   Katharine — The  Country  Child,  426. 
Van   Dyke,  Henry — A  Lover's  Envy,    155. 
Van  Yoppen,  Charles  Leonard — Tyre!  351. 
Yisscher,    William    Light  foot — The    Music    of    Erin 

of    Old,    207. 
Yisittart,    Robert — A   Desert   Impression,    191. 
Wall    Paper    Man,    The,   381. 
Wilkinson,       Florence — A       Hillside       of       White 

Heather,    260. 
Wilson,    Mabel   Hartridge — Gipsy    Love  Song,   414. 
Wyatt,   Edith— An   April  Wind,   223. 
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DRAMA. 

Phelps,  Josephine  Hart — 

Ben  Greet  Players,  The,  and  Nazimova, 

"A    Midsummer     Night's    Dream," 
Gabler." 
"Ben  Hur"  Spectacle,  The,   11. 
Bispham  at  the  Greek  Theatre,   219. 
"Brewster's   Millions,*'   43. 
"Countess    Coquette,"    331. 
Giordano's     "Fedora"     and     "The     Morals 

Marcus,"    427. 
Gadski's  Triumph,  43. 
"Girls'"  and  Lhevinne,  170. 
Ethel   Barrymore  in  "Lady  Frederick,"  395. 
John  Drew  in  "Jack  Straw,"  363. 
Lillian  Russell's  Secret,    187. 
Lovelace  and    Dundreary",    75. 
Mackenzie  Gordon,    123. 
"Mary's  Lamb,"  219. 
Mme.   Nazimova,  298. 

"A  Doll's  House." 
Mrs.    Fiske's    Serious    Play,    411. 

"Salvation  Nell." 
"Nancy  Brown,"  219- 
New  Orpheum,  The,  267. 
"Peter   Pan,"   251. 
Play   and    a   Concert,   A,   203. 

"The  Right  of  Way" — Mr.  Bispham. 
"Peggy   from   Paris,"   379. 
"Prince   Hagen,"    59. 
Sothern's  Prince  of  Denmark,  59. 
"Sporting  Life,"  347. 
"Stealing  Home."   379. 
Sunday  "Pop"   Concerts,   91. 
"The  College  Widow,"  27. 
"The  County  Chairman,"   123. 
"The  Easterner,"  331. 
"The    Fatal    Card,"    154. 
"The    Genius,'    '347. 
"The  Honor  of  the  Family,"  251. 
The  Orpheum,   27. 
The   Orpheum,    187. 
"The  Red    Mill."    139. 
Two  Dramas,  235. 

"Pretty   Peggy,"   "The  House  of   Rimmon." 
\"audeville's    Steady    Advance,    107. 
Walter's    "Wolf" — Sothern's    "Richelieu,"    91. 
ohoals,  George  L. — 

The  New  Princess  Company,  154. 

"The    Rounders." 


STORIES. 

Black  Beauty-Spot,  The — Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary'  Ives  Cowlam,  390. 

Black  Sacrifice,  The— Walter  Adolph   Roberts,  198. 

Bohemian  Bonanza,  A — Translated  from  the 
French   of  Henri    Munger,    72. 

Brothers  in  Death— Edwin  H.  Clough,  70. 

Dame  Luck  and  Mixed  Motives — Gertrude  B.  Mil- 
lard,  278. 

End  of  a  Vendetta,   The— Jerome  A.  Hart,  6. 

Exile   and    an    Explanation,    An — Jerome   A.    Hart, 

Facts   in    the   Case  of  Mr.    Nicot,   The — Sidney   G. 

P.  Coryn,   166. 
Faith    of    Gaudaloupe,    The — Kathryn    Jarboe,    358. 
Family  Honor,  The— J.   M.    Barrie,  297. 
Game  of  Chess,  A— Edwin  H.    Clough,    134. 
Hand    in    the    Moonlight,    The — F.    H.    Ferguson, 

422. 
High,   Low  and  the  Game — Harry   Davids,   54. 
Hoodoo     of     Los     Buhos,     The — Bourdon     Wilson, 

406. 
Lally   Broughton's  Debut— C.  J.   Wills,  234. 
Literary  Wife.    My— Marguerite  Stabler,  310. 
Love  That   Lives,    A — William    Lightfoot  Yisscher, 

326. 
Luck  of  Buck,  The— Bourdon  Wilson,  374. 
Magic   Bit  of  Silver,  The — From  the  Spanish,   136. 
Mission    Mercedes,    The — Amos   George,    102. 
Mothers  of   Gaston,    The — Edith   Hecbt,    246. 
Oaths   of   the   Marquis,   The — Translated   from   the 

French  by  L.   S.  V.,  218. 
On  a  Stormy  Night — Translated  from  the  Russian 

by  Edward  Tuckerman    Mason,    330. 
Passing  of  the  Poet,  The — Donald  Kennicott,  38. 
Prairie  Conversion,  A — E.   Mirrielees,   342. 
Queer  Transaction,   A — H.,  24. 
Rabbi     Aser    Abar     banel — -Translated      from      the 

French   by  Fremoult   Sankey,   426. 
Road      Back      Yonder,      The — William       Lightfoot 

Yisscher,   282. 
Scourge  of  the  Gods,  The — John  Herman  Wishar, 

262. 
Slipper    Trick,    The — Translated    from    the    French 

by   L.    S.    Vassault,    88. 
Turbulent  Toupee,  A — William  Lightfoot  Visscher, 

214. 
Verdavin's      Candidacy  —  Translated      from      the 

French  of  Pierre  Veron,  56. 
Was   It  a   Spectre?   378. 
When  the  Double  Comes— R.  C.  Pitzer,  86. 
Woman     in     the    Moon,    The — William    Lightfoot 

Visscher,    118. 
Wooing    cf  Annabel    Owens,    The — Donald    Kenni- 
cott,   182. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 

Aldrich,    Thomas   Bailey — 

An  Old  Castle,   180. 

Forever  and  a  Day,   117. 

Pampina,   228. 
Austin.  Alfred — Capri,  21. 
Bell,    Charles    D.— The  Azure   Grotto,   21. 
Campbell,    Thomas — Lord  U  Ilin's    Daughter,   420. 
Clare,    Tohn— The   Dying  Child,  4. 
Clerke,   E.   M.— "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  325. 
Cocke,  Zitella— The  Tapestry  Weaver,  37. 
Dance  of  the  Dead — From  the  German  of  Goethe, 

284. 
Dobson,   Austin— The   Ballad   of  Bitter  Fruit,   284. 
Ferguson,    S. — The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,    164. 
Hall,  Eugene  J. — The  Highway  Cow,  373. 


Halpine,    General   Charles  Graham — Resigned,    117. 
Herrick,    Robert— Daffodils,    420. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell — 

The  Voiceless,   150. 

To  John  G.   Whittier.  277. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward — The  Ruins  of  Ostia,  54. 
Jonson,    Ben — The    Noble    Nature,    263. 
Lockhart,    J.    G.— The    Escape    of    Count    Fernan 

Gonzales,  308. 
Lord    Lovel,    133. 

Maurice,   Furnley — Old    Ships,   404. 
Mitchell,    S.    Weir— Lincoln,   85. 
Moulton,    Louise  Chandler — We  Lay   Us   Down  to 

Sleep,    37. 
O'Hara,  Theodore — The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,  357. 
Patmore,    Coventry— His    Fatherland,    263. 
Reade,   John    Edmund — Vesuvius,    54. 
Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivallock,    150. 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey— My  Castle  in   Spain,  213. 
Sheppard,    Elizabeth    Sara — Adelaida.    101. 
Sill,   Edward  Rowland— The  Dead  President,  85. 
Stedman,    Edmund    Clarence — Mora    Benefica,    117. 
Swinburne,  Algernon   Charles — 

The    Disappointed    Lover,    390. 

The  Garden  of  Proserpine,  340. 
Tale  of  Lord   Lovel,   The,    133. 
Taylor,    Bayard — 

Aurum    Potabile,    199. 

Lincoln  at  Gettysuurg,  85. 

The  Mountains,  263. 
Whittier.    John    G.— To     Oliver    Wendell     Holmes 

277. 
Wilcox,   Ella  Wheeler— One  of  Us  Two,  150. 


Bane-Dickman,   382. 
Baldwin-Berry,   350. 
Bothin-Chabot,    398. 
Cerf-Martin,    334. 
Coll  ins- Borden,  414. 
De  Dampierre-de  Guigne,  30. 
Douglass-Russell,   350. 
Esberg-Sloss,   126. 
Farquarson-Phinnev,   30. 
Fletcher-Mills.    318. 
Glass ford-Phelps,    382. 
Hoover- Patterson,    382. 
I  re  I  and- Porter,    14. 
Lucas-Toy,    158. 
Maynard-Lefferts,   270. 
McBean-Newhall,   350. 
McQuisten-Castle,    110. 
Milton-Wilkens,  270. 
Moore-Davis,    1 10. 
Morrison-Gatewood,  318. 
Murphy-Sullivan,  430. 
Nelson-Huffman,  30. 
Norris-Tbompson,  318. 
Xuttman-Mitchell,   206. 
Owen-Meyer,  270. 
Pillsburv- Smith,  382. 
Pond-Deming,  222. 
Present- Wertheimer,   46. 
Pressley-Page,    62. 
Rideout-Reed,    398. 
Scott-Amweg,   254. 
Sefton-Wolcott-Thomas,    254. 
Selfridge-Baldwin,  270. 
Turner-Hartson,    78- 
Turner-Price,   30. 
Young-Bender,   366. 
Wilkins-Savage,  94. 
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An  Impudent  Proposal. 
The  approach  of  the  legislative  session  in  California 
is  always  hailed  by  those  who  are  eager  for  special 
privilege  and  whose  chief  conception  of  law-making 
is  some  restraint  of  elementary  liberties.  Now  we 
have  a  demand  that  music  teachers  of  all  kinds  shall  be 
licensed,  and  a  bill  to  this  end  has  been  prepared.  It 
contains  all  the  familiar  paraphernalia  of  privilege, 
patronage,  and  graft.  A  board  of  examiners  is  to  be 
appointed,  competent  to  deal,  we  may  suppose,  with 
every  known  musical  instrument,  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  these  examiners  is  to  be  $20  a  day.  Without 
the  certificate  of  this  board,  to  which,  of  course,  the 
usual  fees  are  attached,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach 
music  for  profit,  whether  it  be  the  maiden  aunt  guiding 
the  six-year-old  miss  through  the  mysteries  of  the  five- 
fingered  exercise  or  one  of  the  great  world  masters  of 
music  who  uses  the  leisure  hours  of  a  professional  tour 
to  aid  his  confreres  of  a  lower  rank.  Any  one  daring 
to  impart  musical  knowledge  without  the  permission 
of  a  board  of  musical  fogies  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  and  all  this,  forsooth,  that  the  musical 


profession  may  be  raised  "to  the  position  now  occupied 
by  the  legal,  medical,  and  other  learned  professions." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  argue 
against  this  impudent  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
privileged  caste  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  of  any 
value  to  the  community  or  other  than  a  source  of  cruel 
and  ignorant  injustice.  If  we  are  to  license  the  music 
teacher,  why  not  the  art  teacher.  Why  not,  indeed 
the  teachers  of  everything,  until  we  are  strangled  in  a 
network  of  examiners  and  certificates,  with  fees,  fines, 
and  imprisonment  for  a  background  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislature  will  find  plenty  of  employment  in 
extending  human  liberties  and  not  in  restricting  them 
and  that  this  preposterous  proposal  and  others  of  its 
kind  will  receive  a  short  shrift. 


The  Gompers  Incident  in  Perspective. 

The  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Company  of  St.  Louis 
is  a  big  concern  which  employs  many  men  upon  the 
open-shop  basis.  That  is  to  say,  the  company,  while 
making  no  distinction  between  union  men  and  non- 
union men,  insists  upon  its  own  right  to  define  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  shall  be  done  in  its  foundries 
Organized  labor  sought  long  and  in  vain  to  gain  "con- 
trol" of  the  works  of  the  Buck  Company,  and  when 
they  finally  failed  the  labor  leaders  undertook  to  destroy 
an  "enemy"  which  would  not  yield.  The  method  was 
to  subject  the  output  of  the  Buck  establishment  to 
a  rigid  boycott ;  and  to  make  this  scheme  effective  they 
published  in  the  national  labor  papers,  particularly  in 
the  Federationist,  the  special  organ  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  name  of  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany under  the  headings  "Unfair"  and  "We  Don't 
Patronize."  This  was  official  notification  to  the  labor 
unionists  of  the  country  that  the  ban  was  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Biick  Company.  In  other  words,  it  was  an 
attempt  through  widespread  conspiracy  to  break  down 
and  destroy  a  legitimate  industry  because  it  would 
not  bend  to  the  yoke  of  a  meddling  and  insolent 
unionism. 

Feeling  itself  grievously  injured  by  this  systematic 
assault  upon  its  business,  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range 
Company  appealed  to  the  courts  for  protection.  The 
case  was  argued  by  lawyers  of  great  ability  on  both 
sides,  and  as  a  tentative  measure  the  court  made  an 
order  directing  the  officials  of  organized  labor  to  desist 
from  their  efforts  to  injure  the  business  of  the  Buck 
Stove  and  Range  Company  until  such  time  as  the  case 
could  be  more  fully  examined  by  the  court  and  finally 
determined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  'This  was  the 
dreadful  "injunction"  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  during  the  last  few  months.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  order  of  court  restraining  the 
agents  of  organized  labor  from  damaging  the  business 
of  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Company  until  the  court 
could  look-  into  the  equities  of  the  case  and  determine 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  appeal  for  protection  made 
by  the  Buck  Company.  It  was  a  mere  stay  of  action 
pending  the  delivery  of  judgment,  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  statu  quo  to  the  end 
that  injustice  might  not  be  done.  It  did  no  harm  to 
anybody;  it  prevented  harm  from  being  done  to  any- 
body. 

It  suited  the  politics  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  asso- 
ciate leaders  of  organized  labor  to  make  furious  outcry 
against  this  order  of  court  as  a  restraint  upon  their 
God-given  liberties.  They  asserted  the  right  to  con- 
spire, to  malign,  to  boycott,  and  to  destroy  at  their 
pleasure  as  a  right  under  the  guaranties  of  the 
American  Constitution.  And  then  to  show  how  safe 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  would  be  in  their 
own  hands,  they  proceeded  to  treat  the  order  of 
court  with  utter  contempt.  Gompers's  paper,  the 
Federationist,  continued  to  print  the  name  of  the 
Buck  Stove  and  Range  Company  in  its  boycott  lists; 
and  labor  leaders  the  country  over,  following  the 
example  of  this  same  insolent  foreigner,  proceeded  to  | 
denounce  the  order  of  court  in  terms  of  the  grossest 


disrespect.  This  outrage  was  repeated  again  and  again 
in  unnumbered  forms  and  in  terms  of  calculated  aggra- 
vation. In  public  addresses  and  in  magazine  articles 
Gompers  discussed  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of 
advanced  labor  unionism,  pointing  out  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  laying  himself  liable  to  punishment  if  the  court, 
indeed,  should  dare  to  sustain  its  own  command. 


This,  briefly  stated,  is  the  background  of  that  pro- 
cedure of  last  week  by  which  Justice  Daniel  T.  Wright, 
of  Federal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  adjudged 
Gompers  and  two  associates,  John  Mitchell  and  Frank 
Morrison,  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  sentenced 
them  to  terms  of  imprisonment  therefor — Gompers  for 
one  year  and  Mitchell  and  Morrison  for  shorter  periods. 
Judge  Wright's  remarks  were  direct.  He  said  that 
these  men  had  challenged  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  court  in  terms  of  gross  disrespect.  They  had  not 
only  violated  an  order  of  court,  but  had  done  it  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  emphasize  the  offense 
and  to  advertise  it  widely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
license  and  the  power  of  organized  labor.  They  had 
assumed  that  no  court  would  dare  punish  them  and 
had  acted  upon  this  theory.  Judge  Wright's  sen- 
tence was  manifestly  a  surprise  to  Gompers  and 
his  associates,  who  it  appeared  had  fatuously  believed 
themselves  above  the  law.  But,  surprised  though  he 
was,  Gompers  managed  to  squeeze  out  a  few  tears  and 
to  declare  that  he  was  not  conscious  at  any  time  during 
his  life  of  having  violated  any  law  of  the  country  or 
the  State  in  which  he  lived.  This,  of  course,  was  a  bit 
of  cheap  dramatics,  since  within  the  past  few  months 
Gompers  has  again  and  again,  in  print  and  from  the 
rostrum,  declared  himself  in  contempt  of  the  order  of 
injunction  issued  in  behalf  of  the  Buck  Stove  and 
Range  Company.  He  quibbles  cheaply  by  assuming  to 
distinguish  between  the  law  of  the  land  and  an  order 
of  court  issued  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  have  appealed  from 
the  sentence  of  Judge  Wright,  being  at  liberty  under 
bail  in  the  meantime,  and  are  now  engaged  in  organ- 
izing a  series  of  popular  demonstrations  the  country 
over  in  honor  of  themselves  as  "martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  liberty."  They  have  elected  to  appeal  to  "the 
people" — to  popular  sentiment,  agitated  and  intimidated 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  force  of  organized  labor — 
against  the  law.  They  have  likewise  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
taken  the  matter  up  for  "review,"  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  final  judgment  upon  the  appeal  from  Judge 
Wright's  sentence  is  not  likely  to  be  handed  down 
during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  presidential  authority. 
Up  to  last  July,  when  Gompers  made  a  bargain 
with  Bryan  and  undertook  to  turn  the  votes  of 
organized  labor  to  his  support,  Roosevelt  and  Gom- 
pers were  personal  friends.  Those  who  understand 
Roosevelt's  personal  feeling  and  who  know  his  love  for 
spectacular  action,  with  his  recent  eagerness  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  good  relations  with  organized  labor, 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  will  employ  such  influences 
as  lie  under  his  hand  against  the  Federal  court  and  in 
support  of  Gompers  and  his  friends.  This  is  mere 
matter  of  speculation;  likewise  it  is  uncertain  if  the 
case  can  be  got  into  shape  subject  to  presidential  action 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  official  term. 


Mr.  Gompers  gives  it  out  that  organized  labor,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  case  as  it  stands  defined,  will  "mal  e  i 
stand  for  its  rights."  The  first  of  these  rights  as  he 
classifies  them  is  that  of  free  speech  and  free  press, 
which  he  claims  is  violated  when  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  restrained  from  so  defaming  and  discrediting 
a  business  against  which  they  have  a  grievance  as  to 
damage  or  destroy  it.  His  theory  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  goes  to  the  length  of  assuming  license  and 

to   publish   things  destructive  to   interest-  ive 

an  absolute  right  of  protection  at  the  h; 
ment;  for  the  right  to  do  a  lawful  busin  u! 
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way  is  as  much  a  natural  and  property  right  as  any 
other.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  indeed  sacred,  as  is 
the  right  to  bear  arms.  But  the  right  of  free  speech 
no  more  justifies  public  reprobation  and  ruinous  slan- 
der than  the  right  to  bear  arms  justifies  murder.  Any 
citizen  may  carry  a  shotgun,  but  this  does  not  give  him 
the  right  to  shoot  down  anybody  he  does  not  like.  As 
in  one  case  so  in  the  other,  government  must  protect 
every  citizen  in  his  rights,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  must  restrain  every  man  whose  courses 
are  in  contempt  of  these  rights.  Organized  labor,  says 
Mr.  Gompers,  proposes  to  find  out  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  a  free  country.  And  by  free  country  he  means  a 
country  in  which  a  group  of  citizens  who  decline  any 
form  of  corporate  responsibility  may  conspire  to  monop- 
olize industry,  penalize  all  who  decline  to  consort  with 
them,  disregard  the  courts,  and  override  the  law.  What 
Mr.  Gompers  calls  a  free  country  would  be  a  country 
in  which  only  a  union  laborite  could  have  the  privi- 
lege of  earning  his  living.  For  it  is  plain  to  reason 
that  if  the  demands  of  Gompers  ct  al.  as  illus- 
trated by  this  case  should  be  accepted  and  tolerated, 
it  would  make  the  leaders  of  labor  nothing  less  than 
the  despotic  rulers  of  the  country. 


For  one,  the  Argonaut  welcomes  the  issue.  Let  it 
be  fought  out  now  and  fought  fairly  to  a  finish.  If  our 
country  is  to  abandon  its  traditions,  abrogate  its  laws, 
and  knuckle  under  to  the  irresponsible  despotism  of 
organized  labor  or  anything  else,  we  can  not  know  it 
too  soon.  If  Americans  are  to  be  slaves  under  the 
lash  of  a  selfish  tyranny,  let  the  fact  be  deter- 
mined so  that  those  in  whom  self-respect  and  honor 
survive  shall  have  leave  at  least  to  flee  a  country  in 
which  no  independent  man  could  live.  For  what  must 
be  the  fate  of  a  people  subject  as  the  United  States 
would  be  to  such  a  government  as  Sam  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  P.  H.  McCarthy,  and  Mike  Casey  would 
give  us? 

Seriously,  the  Argonaut  has  no  fear  as  to  the  out- 
come. The  pretensions  of  organized  labor  when  put 
to  the  test  will  fail  precisely  as  did  the  pretensions  of 
the  whisky  rebels  in  1786  and  of  the  revolting  slave- 
holders in  1861.  By  all  means  let  the  issue  be  forced 
and  forced  now.  There  could  be  no  better  time  to  test 
the  virtue  and  the  metal  of  the  American  people.  As  to 
what  their  answer  will  be  there  is  not  a  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  Argonaut.  Wherever  this  issue  has 
been  brought  to  a  test,  as  for  example  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  outcome  has  been  in  perfect  line  with  the  traditions, 
principles,  and  aspirations  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  system.  Not  even  the  rank  and  file  of  organized 
.  labor — not  one  in  ten — will  stand  at  the  ballot-box  or 
anywhere  else  outside  a  meeting  of  unionists,  always 
more  or  less  dominated  by  buncombe  and  bluster,  for 
the  advanced  pretensions  of  Gompers  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  It  would  seem  that  some  hint  of  how 
he  is  regarded  even  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
ought  to  have  reached  Mr.  Gompers  in  connection  with 
returns  of  last  November's  election.  With  all  his 
efforts  to  turn  the  votes  of  organizationists  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  no  noticeable  impression  was  made  anywhere. 
The  country  rejects  and  resents  the  demands  of  Gom- 
pers and  his  association  for  special  privilege  under  the 
law;  and  if  given  a  chance  to  declare  itself  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crisis  under  discussion,  it  will  answer  in 
tones  so  positive  and  emphatic  as  will  tend  to  the  indus- 
trial liberty  and  the  social  peace  which  is  alike  the 
ideal  and  the  hope  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 


and  would  like  to  see  th|mAold  a  larger  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  and  enjoy  a  larger  share 
of  its  prosperity.  The  South  feels  this  and  will,  it  is 
prophesied,  give  to  the  Taft  administration  a  larger 
measure  of  confidence  than  that  given  to  any  other 
since  the  Civil  War. 

President  Roosevelt  is  half  a  Southerner  by  direct 
inheritance,  and  conspicuously  Southern  in  many  of  his 
individual  tendencies.  He  has  not,  however,  been  able 
to  command  either  the  respect  or  the  liking  of  the 
South.  The  Booker  Washington  incident  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  and  the  case  of  the  Charleston  collectorship 
had  perhaps  even  more.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  South  has  not  liked  Roosevelt.  The  Southern 
people  are  great  respecters  of  tradition.  They  have 
stood  for  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
they  unfailingly  resent  proposals  for  innovation. 
Roosevelt's  free  and  easy  way  of  following  the  Consti- 
tution when  it  suits  his  purposes  and  of  disregarding 
it  at  his  pleasure  has  offended  the  South  over  and  over 
again.  Furthermore,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  distinctly 
has  an  impulsiveness  inherited  from  his  Georgian 
mother,  he  is  lacking  wholly  in  Southern  savoir  faire. 
The  intense  personalism  of  his  nature  is  unmitigated 
by  those  social  observances  universal  among  well-bred 
Southrons.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  really  have  liked 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  South,  but  he  has  not 
known  how  to  do  it.  He  tried  exhortation  and  a 
rough-riding  domination  when  he  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued the  easier  method  of  sympathy  and  friendly  per- 
suasion. Taft  has  the  lighter  touch  and  is  succeeding 
where  Roosevelt  conspicuously  failed. 


Reaching  the  Southron  Heart. 

At  a  country  club  dinner  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  early 
last  month,  President-elect  Taft  remarked  quite  casually 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  in  Georgia  a  saddle 
big  enough  to  stick  a  postage  stamp  on.  Taking  his 
cue  from  this  remark,  Judge  Henry  C.  Hammond  of 
Augusta  has  presented  Mr.  Taft  with  a  saddle  big 
enough  for  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  the  presentation 
being  made  the  occasion  of  a  delightful  luncheon  party 
in  which  the  President-elect  submitted  good-naturedly 
to  a  vast  amount  of  pleasant  raillery.  In  the  South  the 
presentation  of  a  saddle  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  gold- 
headed  cane  in  the  North  :  it  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant, since  it  implies  personal  liking  as  well  as 
resped. 

Beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Taft  has  won  the  heart  of  the 
Soul'  ,  and  to  win  the  heart  of  the  South  is  no  easy 
nick      Many  a  politician.  great  and  small,  has   tried  it, 
few  have  succeeded.     Mr.  Taft  has  won  it  nc      I 

,   pose  nor  through  any  conscious  effort,  bu 
is  genuinely  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  people 


bargains  with  this  unspeakable  criminal,  trading  clem- 
ency for  testimony,  to  "save  money"  while  coinci- 
dentally  he  is  paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  every 
month  to  sustain  that  system  of  public  espionage  of 
which  W.  J.  Burns  is  the  personal  embodiment? 

And  this,  men  and  brethren  of  San  Francisco,  is  the 
official  head  of  that  coterie  which  has  assumed,  in  the 
infallibility  of  its  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  determine 
which  of  a  large  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime  is 
more  guilty  and  which  less  guilty.  This  is  the  official 
head  of  the  coterie  which  has  pardoned  eighteen 
boodling  supervisors,  made  a  contract  of  immunity  with 
Abraham  Ruef,  and  dickered  for  immunity  with  Eugene 
Schmitz,  in  the  hope  of  "getting"  certain  persons 
criminally  charged  upon  whom  its  eyes  are  fixed  with 
special  hatred  and  enmity. 


Reflections  Upon  the  Brown  Case. 

Further  reflection  upon  the  breach  of  justice  involved 
in  the  dismissal  of  sundry  charges  against  J.  Dalzell 
Brown,  the  bank  looter,  tends  to  confirm  the  disgust 
which  the  Argonaut,  in  common  with  all  right-minded 
people,  feels  on  account  of  this  most  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure. Brown  is  notoriously  guilty  of  multiplied 
crimes  of  the  most  calculating  and  sordid  type.  He 
took  money  entrusted  to  him  and  diverted  it  to  his  own 
advantage  and  that  of  his  associates.  To  cover  up  his 
crimes  he  instituted  a  system  of  false  accounts  and  of 
lying  reports.  After  he  knew  that  the  bank  under  his 
management  was  a  rotten  thing  he  spread  his  nets  for 
depositors  and  lured  in  sums  of  money  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  repaid.  Can  there  be  conceived  a  more 
conscienceless,  coldly  calculating,  and  basely  sinister 
system  of  criminality  than  that  implied  in  these  various 
doings  ? 

The  evidence  of  Brown's  crimes  was  open  and  avail 
able.  A  mere  fraction  of  the  money  being  spent  by 
the  prosecuting  office  in  sustaining  Mr.  W.  J.  Burns 
and  his  gang  of  spies  and  jury-fixers  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  fix  upon  Brown  full  criminal  responsibility 
for  his  acts.  We  are  told  by  the  prosecutor  that  Brown 
was  treated  "generously"  because  he  had  "saved 
money"  to  the  prosecuting  office.  This  is  justification 
truly.  Is  saving  money  the  purpose  for  which  the 
prosecuting  office  is  established?  And  when,  let  us 
ask,  in  view  of  the  lavish  use  of  public  funds  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Burns  and  his  large  coterie  of  questionable 
assistants,  did  economy  become  a  point  of  policy  with 
the  prosecuting  attorney? 

The  purpose  for  which  the  prosecuting  office  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  is  that  of  running  down  and  pun- 
ishing criminality.  It  is  for  this  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  is  employed  and  the  costs  of  his  office  sus- 
tained. And  if  the  detection  of  crime  was  its  purpose, 
where  was  to  be  found  a  greater  or  grosser  criminal 
than  J.  Dalzell  Brown?  If  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  its  purpose,  where  was  the  rhyme  or  reason  of 
letting  off  this  miserable  wretch,  this  notorious  thief, 
this  worker  of  a  colossal  confidence  game,  this 
defrauder  of  men,  women,  and  children? 

The  prosecuting  attorney  expresses  surprise  that 
anybody  should  question  the  bargain  made  by  him  with 
J.  Dalzell  Brown.  Perhaps  this  poor  creature  is  sin- 
cere in  his  astonishment  that  the  public  should  resent 
the  letting  off  of  a  notorious  thief.  Sincerity  in  this 
matter  would  be  in  precise  accord  with  his  amazing 
vagaries  in  other  matters.  The  fact  that  he  may  be 
sincere  in  his  surprise  is  tardy  but  complete  proof  that 
the  Argonaut  was  right  in  its  characterization  of  him 
previous  to  his  election  in  1907  as  a  man  mentally  and 
morally  unfit  for  any  public  responsibility.  What  must 
be  the  make-up  of  the  mind,  what  the  quality  of  moral 
consciousness,  that  can  see  in  J.  Dalzell  Brown,  cold- 
blooded swindler,  a  proper  subject  for  clemency? 
WhaL  gust  be  thought  of  the  discretion  of  one  who 


The  Turkish  Parliament. 

Political  memories  are  short  nowadays  and  the 
cheering  crowds  of  Albanians,  Syrians,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Bulgars  that  greeted  the  assembly- of 
the  Turkish  Parliament  a  few  days  ago  may  be  par- 
doned if  they  have  forgotten  the  somewhat  similar 
enthusiasm  for  the  constitutional  government  of  1877, 
and  how  that  same  constitutional  government  was  the 
prelude  to  the  worst  era  of  oppressive  tyranny  that 
Turkey  has  ever  known.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast  and  there  may  perhaps  be  some  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  both  Sultan  and  people  have 
learned  something  from  the  failures  of  the  past. 

But  imperial  urbanity  and  popular  exultation  will  not 
in  themselves  avert  the  dangers  that  await  the  new 
government.  That  the  Sultan  opened  the  parliament 
in  person,  that  he  showed  no  resentment  at  a  new  order 
of  things  that  he  must  in  his  heart  abhor,  is  no  evidence 
that  he  will  miss  a  chance  to  declare  the  experiment  a 
failure  and  to  revert  to  the  despotism  which  is  the  only 
thing  he  really  understands.  The  Shah  of  Persia  did 
this  very  thing  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  without  extreme 
care  there  will  be  dissensions  and  bickerings  enough  at 
Constantinople  to  give  Abdul  Hamid  all  the  opportunity 
that  he  wants.  Already  we  hear  complaints  that  the 
Armenian  Christians  are  over-represented  and  that  the 
Moslems  are  being  pushed  into  the  background,  and 
this  is  disquieting  news  to  those  who  know  what 
religious  differences  mean  in  the  East,  where  religious 
faith  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  private  opinion,  but 
finds  aggressive  expression  in  every  act  of  life,  in  cos- 
tume, in  food,  and  in  speech. 

It  was  internal  dissension  that  gave  the  Sultan  his 
chance  in  1877,  and  very  much  the  same  divisions  are 
to  the  front  now.  There  were  the  "Yeni  Turkhlar,"  or 
New  Turks;  the  "Roumi,"  or  Greeks,  who  hated  the 
real  Turks;  the  Armenians,  who  wanted  autonomy  for 
Armenia;  and  the  Arabs,  who  believed  that  the  Sultan 
should  be  of  the  blood  of  the  Prophet  and  chosen  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreish.  When  Abdul  Hamid  reverted 
to  despotism  he  was  loudly  acclaimed  by  all  the  old 
officialism,  and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  believing  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was.  Orientals 
take  kindly  to  despotism  if  it  be  only  benevolent  enough, 
and  if  Abdul  Hamid  made  a  mistake  in  his  despotism 
it  was  in  the  utter  lack  of  benevolence  and  paternalism 
that  accompanied  it.  It  was  made  illegal  for  more  than 
six  people  to  be  present  in  a  house  at  the  same  time. 
The  telephone  was  banned  because  of  its  treasonable 
possibilities.  A  Turk  might  not  ride  alone  in  a  closed 
carriage  with  his  own  wife,  and  a  plague  of  spies 
descended  upon  the  land  comparable  only  to  those  other 
plagues  that  are  supposed  to  have  once  afflicted  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

Under  such  stimulus  the  party  of  reform  grew  apace, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  were  animated  so  much 
by  a  desire  for  the  parliament  that  they  have  now  won 
as  by  a  hatred  of  mere  senseless  tyranny.  A  vast 
organization  was  formed  with  its  "head  centre"  known 
only  to  three  persons  and  unknown  to  each  other,  its 
"centrals"  each  with  his  seven  followers,  and  so  on  in 
ever-widening  circles  until  there  were  finally  100,000 
members  in  Constantinople  alone.  Then  the  police 
were  tampered  with  and  finally  the  army,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  army  had  not  been  paid  for  over  a  year  we  need 
not  necessarily  suppose  that  they  were  filled  with  the 
lofty  sentiments  of  a  Washington  or  a  Garibaldi. 
When  the  time  came  to  strike  the  blow  there  was  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  discontented  and  suffering 
human  material  that  was  ready  for  any  change  that 
promised  relief.  But  to  suppose  any  real  unanimity 
of  constitutional  aspiration  among  the  sections  of  the 
Turkish  empire  "hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God" 
is  to  show  ignorance  of  Oriental  conditions.     Agree- 
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ment  is  always  easy  so  long  as  revolution  is  in  its 
destructive  stage.  We  all  of  us  like  to  destroy  some- 
thing, but  the  real  test  comes  with  the  constructive 
stage.  The  Albanian  may  be  able  to  get  along  with 
his  dear  brother  the  Armenian,  and  the  good  Moslem 
may  decide  to  enter  heaven  by  some  other  credential 
than  the  killing  of  Christians,  but  if  the  leopard  should 
show  a  continued  unwillingness  to  change  his  spots,  or 
the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  astute  Abdul  will  get  the  excuse  for  which  he  is 
doubtless  yearning.     But  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 


Libraries  and  Libraries. 

Something  very  wonderful  has  happened  at  Pendle- 
ton, Oregon.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  public  library, 
the  citizens  of  the  town  have  not  appealed  to  the  Laird 
of  Skibo  nor  invoked  the  automatic  aid  of  a  per- 
centage tax  arrangement,  but  have  reached  down  into 
their  own  pockets  and  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  make 
a  start.  The  theory,  so  we  are  informed  by  one  who 
starts  the  new  institution  on  .a  worthy  course  by  order- 
ing the  Argonaut  sent  to  it,  is  that  the  people  of 
Pendleton  will  get  more  enjoyment  and  benefit  out  of 
their  library  by  establishing  and  sustaining  it  them- 
selves than  by  begging  aid  for  it  from  outside  sources, 
precisely  as  a  man  gets  more  satisfaction  and  benefit  in 
living  in  his  own  house  or  riding  his  own  horse  than 
from  renting  or  borrowing. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  commendable  spirit  in  these  mat 
ters  in  other  Oregon  towns  besides  Pendleton.  If  our 
memory  serves,  Portland  declined  a  two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  Carnegie  memorial  on  the  ground  that 
the  city  already  had  excellent  library  facilities,  devel 
oped  through  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  her  own 
people.  To  write  the  name  of  Carnegie  over  the  door 
of  this  fine  old  institution  would  have  come  near  to 
being  sacrilege,  and  another  library  was  not  needed 
Hence  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  was  declined  with  thanks 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  Portland  library  is  an  insti- 
tution of  purely  local  development,  growing  out  of  the 
propensities  and  needs  of  the  people,  that  it  has  a 
character  quite  its  own  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  institution  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  its  distinction  is  marked  by  every  visitor. 

We  are  already  hearing  suggestions  that  the  endowed 
library  scheme  is  being  overdone  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  At  an  alumni  dinner  of  Dickin 
son  College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  a  little  while 
back,  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  sounded  a  very  emphatic 
note  of  warning  against  the  influence  of  libraries  in 
feeding  socialistic  and  other  forms  of  advanced  litera 
ture  to  minds  unprepared  for  them.  "Our  popular 
libraries,"  he  said,  "and  our  Chautauqua  circles  are  all 
preaching  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  all  men  must 
succeed  without  regard  for  aptitude."  Our  public 
libraries,  he  proceeded,  are  full  of  socialistic  literature 
precisely  calculated  to  work  havoc  upon  that  lower 
range  of  intelligence  which  is  able  to  read  without 
having  any  basis  of  rational  comparison  or  any 
capacity  for  wholesome  digestion. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  libraries  which  thus 
cater  to  the  public  are  more  harmful  than  helpful,  that 
they  are  turning  against  society  forces  which  it  has 
organized  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  All  knowl- 
edge is  good  for  any  man  who  can  comprehend  it  in  its 
just  relations  and  apply  it  to  the  strengthening  of  his 
character.  But  the  partial  knowledge  which  vitiates 
the  character  by  confusing  the  mind  and  misleading 
the  judgment  is  a  curse  to  the  man  who  gets  it  and  a 
menace  to  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 


Holland,  Germany,  and  America. 

The  fact  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  is  about 
to  become  a  mother  is  matter  of  very  considerable 
indirect  importance  to  the  United  States.  If  the  queen 
should  fail  to  leave  a  direct  successor,  the  throne  would 
go  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Weir,  a  German  prince,  and 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  little  country 
might  be  absorbed  by  the  German  Empire,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  very  anxious  for  its  seacoast.  If 
that  should  happen,  of  course  the  Dutch  colonies  would 
go  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  second  city  of 
the  West  Indies,  Willemstad,  on  the  island  of  Curaqao, 
would  become  a  German  port,  with  its  defenses  and 
splendid  harbor  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  United  States  could  not  raise  any  objection  to 
the  transfer.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  would  not  be  of 
any  avail,  because  no  foreign  country  would  have 
acquired  American  territory;  and  even  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  Hamilton  Fish  under  the  Grant  adminis- 


tration when  Germany  desired  to  acquire  Porto  Rico 
of  Spain  would  not  apply,  since  it  would  not  be  a  trans- 
fer of  territory  from  one  European  power  to  another, 
but  would  be  an  absorption  of  territory,  and  if  the 
colony  did  not  go  to  Germany  it  would  have  no  other 
flag  under  which  it  could  exist. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  importance  and  danger 
a  strong  naval  power  like  Germany  having  such  a  naval 
basis  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  so  near  the  canal  would  be. 
Undoubtedly,  especially  with  an  emperor  like  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  Germany,  it  would  lead  to  serious  compli- 
cations with  this  country,  and  would  force  the  United 
States  to  greatly  strengthen  its  navy  and  to  enlarge  its 
naval  basis  in  Cuba.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Holland,  which  will  be  a  pledge  of  its  independence 
and  remove  all  doubt  of  its  absorption  by  its  great 
neighbor. 


Editorial  Notes. 

President  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  taken  sober 
second  thought  in  the  matter  of  his  contention  with 
Congress  over  the  secret  service  issue.  It  is  now 
something  more  than  two  weeks  since  Congress 
threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  as  no  new  outburst  of 
fury  has  come  from  the  White  House,  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  concluded  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor.  And  truly  it  is  so 
in  this  instance  if  in  no  other.  An  acrimonious  quar- 
rel between  the  President  and  Congress  would,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  be  a  spectacle  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve.  The  President  was  hasty  and  wrong 
in  his  reflections  upon  Congress,  none  the  less  so 
because  undoubtedly  he  might  easily  single  out  indi- 
vidual members  of  both  houses  for  overwhelming  pun 
ishment.  The  only  possible  outcome  of  a  rough-and 
tumble  controversy  would  be  to  give  the  country  an 
example  of  bad  manners  in  high  places,  harmful  in 
every  aspect  and  in  every  suggestion.  Let  us  hope  pro 
foundly  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  miserable 
incident. 


By  a  narrow  margin  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  declined  to  amend  the  rules  which  give  to  the 
Speaker  an  almost  despotic  power.  This  result  was 
achieved  by  getting  the  question  into  the  form  of  a 
party  issue  and  cracking  the  party  whip.  Twenty 
Republicans,  including  Mr.  McKinlay  of  California, 
joined  with  the  Democrats  in  voting  against  the 
Speaker.  A  notable  fact  of  the  short  but  sharp  con- 
test is  this,  namely,  that  the  fight  for  the  old  rules  was 
led  by  Messrs.  Dalzell  and  Payne,  both  ardent  stand- 
patters. Evidently  the  stand-pat  element  wishes  the 
Speaker  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  power  to  defeat  any 
tariff  measure  which  may  be  proposed.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  incident  do  not  tend  to  assure  the  friends 
of  tariff  reform,  even  though  Speaker  Cannon  has  nom- 
inally declared  himself  friendly  to  reform  legislation. 
Reform  is  a  word  which  may  be  used  to  describe  a 
wide  variety  of  divergent  aims. 


prise  at  Pittsburg  or  elsewhere  Mr.  Heney  would  better 
clean  up  the  work  already  cut  out.  However,  if  Pitts- 
burg really  wants  Mr.  Heney,  it  is  welcome  to  him. 
The  conviction  of  Abe  Ruef  by  Mr.  Johnson  shows 
that  we  can  do  rather  better  without  Mr.  Heney  than 
with  him. 

Some  years  ago  the  city  of  Seattle  under  the  urgency 
of  socialistic  agitators  undertook  the  construction  and 
management  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant.  The  cost  of 
the  plant  was  to  have  been  $1,000,000,  but  up  to  date 
there  has  been  expended  upon  it  $1,758,805,  and  $500,- 
000  more  is  needed  to  finish  the  work.  And  $300,000 
more  is  wanted  to  pay  for  cumulative  losses.  In  the 
meantime  the  plant  is  supplying  electric  light,  having 
sold  within  the  year  $193,000  worth  of  current  ($67,000 
sold  to  the  city  for  street  lighting)  developed  at  a 
cost  of  $308,698,  to  which  must  be  added  an  interest 
charge  of  $35,875,  with  other  expenses  amounting  to 
$15,000.  Municipal  rates  for  electric  lights  at  Seattle 
are  graded  from  8J4  cents  to  4^  cents  per  kilowatt, 
whereas  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Tacoma,  where  the 
supplying  of  electric  current  is  a  private  business,  the 
rates  are  graded  from  6  cents  to  3  cents.  The  aver- 
age consumer  of  municipal  light  at  Seattle  pays  2  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  more  than  the  average  Tacoma  con- 
sumer. The  average  Seattle  consumer  using  40  kilo- 
watts pays  $3.20,  the  average  Tacoma  consumer  $2.40. 
With  these  facts  in  mind  we  can  easily  agree  with 
Auditor  Young  of  the  municipal  plant,  who  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "The  most  dangerous  thing  a  city  can  take 
hold  of  is  an  electric  power  plant.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
management.  Unless  all  politics  are  cut  out,  unless 
your  department  is  admirably  systematized  and  organ- 
ized, and  unless  you  have  the  proper  men  to  head  it, 
it  can  never  pay."  , 


It  was  reported  at  Washington  on  Monday  that  "at 
the  request  of  the  President"  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney 
would  go  to  Pittsburg  in  the  capacity  of  a  "special 
examiner"  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  municipal  graft  cases. 
This  tends  to  sustain  the  familiar  story  that  Heney's 
work  in  San  Francisco  has  been  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  President  and  that  his  services  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  government  funds.  To  be  sure, 
Mr.  Heney  has  denied  this  story,  but  his  denials  have 
been  so  many  and  so  furious  and  so  often  discredited  by 
facts  as  to  have  lost  emphasis  with  intelligent  minds. 
The  exposure  of  graft  at  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  or 
elsewhere,  so  long  as  it  is  straightforward  and  to  good 
purpose,  is  eminently  worthy  work;  none  the  less  we 
fail  to  see  what  the  government  at  Washington  has  to 
do  about  it  and  why  it  should  pay  the  charges  of  "spe- 
cial prosecutors,"  "special  examiners,"  and  the  like. 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  work  enough  for  the 
government  within  its  own  normal  sphere  without 
going  outside  the  lines  of  its  responsibility  and 
authority  to  look  after  purely  local  affairs.  As  for 
Mr.  Heney,  he  would  better  clean  up  the  work  he  has 
already  undertaken  before  venturing  into  new  pastures. 
There  are  half  a  score  or  more  men  in  Oregon  indicted 
upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Heney  full  three  years  ago 
who  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  force  their  cases  to 
trial.  Likewise  there  are  several  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  indictment  now  for  something  like  two 
years  whose  cases  are  waiting  upon  the  dilatory  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Heney.     Before  taking  up  a  new  enter- 


The  very  latest  recruit  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher 
journalism  is  a  little  folder,  issued  by  the  Citizens' 
League  of  Justice,  edited  by  a  coterie  of  school  teachers, 
preachers,  and  other  females,  and  styled  The  Liberator. 
The  Citizens'  League  of  Justice,  be  it  remembered,  is  an 
association  instituted  avowedly  in  support  of  the  poli- 
cies of  Messrs.  Langdon,  Spreckels,  Heney,  Phelan, 
et  al.  In  this  connection  the  name  "Liberator"  is  one 
of  happy  significance,  properly  employed  in  champion- 
ship of  a  group  of  prosecutors  whose  main  achievement 
thus  far  has  been  to  "liberate"  eighteen  confessed  bood- 
lers.  one  infamous  bank  wrecker,  and  to  contract  for 
the  "liberation"  of  Abraham  Ruef;  and  which,  after 
two  years  of  effort,  has  not  as  yet  put  one  man  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  name  "Liberator"  is  well  chosen 
indeed. 

The  howl  which  always  goes  up  at  this  season  about 
destruction  of  our  forests  through  the  Christmas-tree 
custom  is  now  in  full  cry.  This  is  about  the  only  form 
of  "deforestration"  with  which  the  Argonaut  is  in  sym- 
pathy. If  there  be  any  better  purpose  or  lny  higher 
fate  for  a  tree  than  to  serve  the  sweet  uses  of  Christ- 
mas, we  should  like  to  hear  about  it.  Those  who  would 
save  the  forests  of  the  country  by  prohibiting  the 
Christmas-tree  festival  are  of  the  same  order  of  mind 
and  heart  with  those  who  would  save  the  lawns  in  the 
parks  by  forbidding  little  children  to  walk  on  the  grass. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  to  the  forests  of  the 
country  through  the  Christmas-tree  custom  is  trifling. 
A  single  township  of  mountain  land  otherwise  prac- 
tically valueless  is  capable  of  growing  all  the  Christmas 
trees  that  the  country  consumes  annually.  Where  the 
Christmas-tree  custom  "deforests"  one  acre,  wanton 
fires  do  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  damage. 


Of  the  ten  or  more  described  species  of  fossil  ele- 
phants, F.  A.  Lucas  finds  the  tallest  to  have  been  the 
imperial  mammoth  (Elephas  imperator)  of  Kansas  and 
Xebraska,  which  reached  thirteen  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  in  height.  Though  much  more  heavily  built, 
the  mastodon  was  rarely  nine  and  a  half  feet  tall.  Of 
the  two  living  species,  the  African  elephant  sometimes 
grows  to  twelve  feet,  but  the  usual  height  of  the 
Indian  elephant  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet. 


To  teach  the  prospective  English  emigrant  things  he 
should  know  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  his  future 
home  is  the  object  of  an  imperial  school  near  London. 
At  it  the  youngster  who  has  determined  to  follow  for- 
tune across  the  seas  is  taught  farming,  riding,  shooting, 
and  the  roping  of  cattle  and  horses. 


Three  hundred  and  eleven  miles  of  good  roads  were 

built  in  New  York  in  1907  and  820  mi'  For 

the  work  of  improving  the  highw  Mate  the 

people  have  authorized  an  expendi"  M.OOO, 
and  appropriations  of  $11,000,000  ;-. 
the  legislature. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  2,  1909. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


No  one  worth  listening  to  has  yet  suggested  that  Mr.  Taft 
made  a  mistake  when  he  appointed  Senator  Knox  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  have  no 
longer  the  vague  and  intangible  significance  that  they  had  a 
few  years  ago  before  America  acquired  "dependencies" — if 
that  un-American  word  may  be  used — and  before  she  inserted 
so  large  a  finger  into  the  cooking-pot  of  world  policies.  No 
one  can  imagine  Senator  Knox  as  guilty  of  an  indiscretion. 
Xo  one  can  imagine  him  as  exceeding  the  pace  of  the  most 
cautious  and  conservative  diplomacies.  He  will  never  be 
detected  in  an  impetuosity  or  a  spreadeagleism. 


It  has  been  left  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  to  suggest  a 
political  significance  in  the  appointment  of  Senator  Knox. 
The  Times-Star  is  not  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine  ourselves  enjoying  a  full 
night's  rest  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Times-Star  and  without  any  disquieting  spectre  of  deficient 
inspiration.  But  the  Times-Star  happens  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  and  some  of  its  editorial  radiance  may  there- 
fore be  a'reflection  from  the  throne  itself.  Now  the  Times- 
Star  says  that  "the  selection  of  Knox  as  Secretary  of  State  is 
of  vast  significance  in  that  it  will  probably  mean  that  most  of 
the  men  now  in  the  Cabinet  who  have  figured  as  great  Roose- 
velt supporters  will  lose  out  in  the  final  framing  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Taft  Cabinet." 

There  may  be  something  in  this,  and  we  may  be  witnessing 
some  of  the  earlier  benefits  in  the  way  of  information  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  a  real  live  editor  in  the  presi- 
dential family.  The  President  will  be  in  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous position  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  country.  Every- 
thing that  Mr.  Charles  may  say  in  his  great  newspaper  will 
naturally  be  accepted  as  inspired  and  canvassed  accordingly, 
while  it  will  be  always  open  to  the  President  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility  for  the  utterances  of  "hired  newspaper  writers" 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  prevailing  wind  is  not  favor- 
able. 

But,  to  return  to  the  delicate  suggestion  that  Mr.  Knox's 
appointment  is  actually  an  indication  of  a  free  helm,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Knox  was  himself  a  sort  of  presi- 
dential candidate.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  "allies"  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  the  word  "reactionary"  as  an 
alternative,  or  even  as  a  preliminary  to  that  "short  and  ugly 
word"  which  is  not  used  in  polite  society  except  under  provo- 
cation of  the  truth.  Mr.  Knox  was  not  exactly  persona  grata 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  did,  indeed,  win  a  victory  for  the 
administration  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  a  conservative  force  in  the  Senate  and  something 
of  a  drag  upon  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  And  now  Mr.  Knox 
is  made  the  chief  cornerstone  of  the  new  house  that  knows  not 
Pharaoh.  Really  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Charles,  by  some 
dark  art  of  telepathy,  may  have  penetrated  into  the  secret 
mind  of  the  President-elect. 


In  this  connection  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  a 
fact  that  has  been  somewhat  overlooked.  When  Mr.  Root 
was  slated  for  the  Senate  by  the  gentle  if  unconstitutional 
diplomacies  of  Mr.  Taft  it  was  pointed  out  in  extenuation  that 
the  Senate,  rich  as  it  may  be  in  splendid  intellect  and  dis- 
interested patriotism,  could  yet  appreciate  and  profit  by  such 
a  reinforcement  as  Mr.  Root.  We  were  asked  to  bear  in 
patience  the  bereavement  of  the  State  Department  and  to 
realize  the  more  than  counterbalancing  gain  to  the  Senate. 
But  it  seems  now  that  the  Senate  has  been  enriched  with  one 
hand  only  to  be  impoverished  with  the  other.  Hardly  have 
we  ceased  to  exult  that  so  much  intellect  and  virtue  have  gone 
to  enrich  the  Senate  than  we  have  to  lament  that  so  much 
intellect  and  virtue  have  been  withdrawn  from  it.  Hardly 
have  we  finished  congratulating  the  Senate  on  its  acquisition 
of  a  great  constitutional  lawyer  than  we  are  called  upon  to 
condole  with  it  upon  the  loss  of  one.  How,  then,  does  our 
profit  and  loss  account  stand  ?  In  fact,  where  are  we  at  ? 
The  Republican  sums  up : 

That  the  swapping  of  places  by  Messrs.  Root  and  Knox 
is  consistent  with  the  theory  that  Mr.  Taft  wishes  to  destroy 
the  popular  impression  that  his  administration  will  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  present  one  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  By 
having  Mr.  Knox  succeed  Mr.  Root,  moreover,  he  does  some- 
thing doubly  effective,  since  Mr.  Knox  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
"allies"  last  winter  and  spring  and  probably  is  as  independent 
of  the  Roosevelt  influence  as  any  Republican  leader  now  in 
the  forefront  of  affairs.  If  other  selections  for  the  Cabinet 
prove  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Knox  type,  the  impression 
will  probably  be  confirmed  that  Mr.  Taft  aims,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  establish  his  administration  upon  such  an  original 
and  independent  basis  that  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
Rooseveltism  and  Taftism  will  instantly  arrest  the  attention 
of   the   country. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  that  the  general  political  opinion  of  the  capital  is 
thst  the  severity  of  the  punishment  given  to  Gompers, 
Mitchell,  and  Morrison  is  due  entirely  to  the  defiant  attitude 
maintained  by  the  defendants  during  the  time  the  case  against 
them  has  been  pending.  The  decision  has  placed  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  resents  the  action  of 
Gompers  during  the  election,  but  he  has  a  warm  personal 
friendship  for  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  guests 
at  the  White  House  during  the  conference  of  governors  last 
May  and  has  frequently  been  a  guest  of  the  President  at 
luncheons  and  dinners.  Speaking  some  time  before  the  Bucks 
injunction  was  granted,  Mitchell  said : 

I  wish  to  s  iy  for  myself  that  if  a  judge  were  to  enjoin  me 

from    doing   something    that    I    had   a    legal,    a    constitutional, 

and  a  mora,   right  to   do,   I   should  violate  the  injunction.     I 

shall,  as  on-    American,  preserve  my  liberty  and  the  liberties 

Je.    even    against    the    usurpation    of    the    Federal 

y.  a   d  in  doing  this  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  best  serving 

.  c^is  of  my  country. 

\     ublic  address  in  Indianapolis  last  September  Gompers 

chat  he  was  going  to   speak  upon   any   subject  upon 

een  earth,  that,  as  a  citizen  and  editor  of  the  Federa- 


lionist,  he  would  discuss  every  subject  which  offered  itself  to 
his  judgment  as  being  just  and  right ;  that  he  had  not  sur- 
rendered, and  was  not  likely  to  surrender,  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  he  should  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company 
injunction  ;  that  the  injunction  prohibited  him  from  mention- 
ing the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company,  but  that  he  could 
not  help  that,  he  would  explode  if  he  did  not  discuss  it,  and 
he  preferred  going  to  jail  to  exploding ;  that  the  judge  might 
hold  him  guilty  of  contempt  because  as  editor  he  had  written 
editorials,  but  he  proposed  to  continue  to  write  them  and  to 
discuss  the  question,  etc. 

The  Evening  Post  says  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  in 
Washington  to  discuss  the  sentences  until  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  read  carefully  the  words  in  which 
they  were  conveyed. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  says  that  few  public  speeches  made 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  now  closing  have  attracted 
more  widespread  or  general  notice  than  the  address  recently 
made  at  Worcester  by  ex-Governor  Bates.  The  Massachusetts 
ex-governor  has  said  that  there  is  too  strong  a  tendency  in 
the  United  States  to  put  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  executive.  The  President,  he  stated,  already  has  more 
power  than  the  kings  of  Europe,  yet  there  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  many  propositions  for  centralizing  power 
still  more  notably  in  the  hands  of  the  administration.  "With 
us  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  back  to  kingship,  not  to  get 
away  from  it."  Mr.  Bates  questioned  whether  some  law 
should  not  be  passed  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
executive.  "If  Wilhelm  II,  the  descendant  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  Caesars,  can  not  override  his  Reichstag,"  said  the 
ex-governor,  "we  must  have  a  different  idea  of  liberty  than 
they  have  in  Europe  if  we  will  sit  down  tamely  and  see  func- 
tions usurped  by  any  branch  of  the  government  that  we  know 
well  belong  to  the  legislative."  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bates  in 
his  own  time  has  been  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  and 
important  commonwealth,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  that 
resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  British  executive  over  a 
century  ago,  lent  special  weight  to  his  warning : 

That  the  Worcester  speech  has  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  many  other  communities  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  wide- 
spread quotation  of  and  comment  on  the  words  of  our 
ex-governor.  He  has  been  the  first  American  to  utter  the 
warning  in  recent  }rears ;  but  apparently  the  bitter  feeling 
between  President  and  Congress  at  Washington  just  now  has 
intensified  the  popular  interest  in  this  subject.  At  all  events, 
the  Worcester  speech  has  been  the  topic  for  many  an  editorial 
comment  within  the  past  week.  Even  his  suggestion  that 
additional  legislation  be  enacted  has  been  commended  in 
various  quarters,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  formulate, 
in  more  definite  expression,  his  suggestion  for  a  new  law.  to 
keep  the  functions  of  the  two  branches  of  government  dis- 
tinctly separate.  To  this  the  natural  objection  is  that  the 
•Federal  and  State  constitutions  alike  have  already  made  it 
clear  that  neither  branch  of  government  shall  attempt  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  other ;  but  the  answer  is  returned  that, 
in  spite  of  the  constitutional  prohibition,  the  clear  encroach- 
ment of  the  executive  upon  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
branch  has  already  been  pushed  to  the  limit. 


There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  that  is  good  enough  to 
be  true,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"Are  you  to  be  literally  understood  when  saying  that  your 
administration  will  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  the  trusts?"  asked  a  Washington  friend  of  Mr.  Taft, 

"I'll  answer  that  question  by  telling  you  a  story  you  once 
told  me,"  said  Mr.  Taft. 

"What  was  that  story  ?"  inquired  the  friend. 

"It  was  this,"  said  the  President-elect.  "A  French  lady  was 
asked  by  an  American  woman,  'Is  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
ladies  of  Paris  are  less  circumspect  in  their  conduct  than  those 
of  America  ?'  'Oh,  they  are  quite  as  circumspect,  but  they  are 
not  so  addicted  to  making  a  proclamation  of  their  virtue.'  " 

Ever  since  that  dialogue,  the  Washington  friend  of  Mr. 
Taft  has  been  convinced  that  the  latter's  administration  will 
be  virtuous  without  being  viciously  vociferous. 


Audubon  Park,  in  upper  New  York  City,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  memorial  of  John  James  Audubon,  the 
renowned  naturalist,  whose  specialty  was  ornithology. 
There  he  lived  in  his  own  home  for  a  long  time,  until 
his  death  January  27,  1851,  and  there  his  wife  died 
twenty  years  later.  The  naturalist  expended  much 
money  to  keep  it  a  private  park,  having  brought  there 
some  rare  birds;  and  even  now  it  is  said  that  some  of 
these  birds  nest  in  the  trees  of  the  park  and  in  Trinity 
cemetery.  close  beside,  wherein  Audubon's  body  was 
buried.  Now  all  this  is  to  go,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
old  estate  is  already  sold  in  tracts  and  lots,  and  will 
be  occupied  by  apartment  houses. 


A  new  disease,  christened  "electric  opthalmia,"  is 
said  to  threaten  all  users  of  the  electric  light.  Accord- 
ing to  two  Dresden  scientists,  the  damage  is  done  the 
eye  tissues  by  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  electric  light, 
and  cataract  may  ultimately  result.  The  same  investi- 
gators have  discovered  a  simple  preventive  for  elec- 
tric opthalmia  in  the  shape  of  yellow  or  green  spec- 
tacles, which  they  prophesy  will  become  universal  as 
electricity  comes  more  and  more  into  use  as  an 
illuminant. 

An  extraordinary  demand  has  arisen  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England  for  second-hand  Bibles — the  older 
and  dirtier  the  better.  Copies  which  formerly  realized 
four-pence  are  now  readily  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
They  are  being  used  to  manufacture  evidence  of  age  in 
the  case  of  old-age  pensions.  A  woman  who  produced 
a  Bible  to  prove  her  age  as  seventy-six  from  an  entry 
on  the  flyleaf  had,  unfortunately,  omitted  to  tear  out  the 
titlepage,  which  showed  that  the  Bible  was  printed  in 
1895. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Dying  Child. 

He    could    not    die    when    trees    were    green, 
For  he  loved  the  lime  too  well. 

His  little  hands,  when  flowers  were  seen, 
Were  held  for  the  bluebell. 

As  he  was  carried  o'er  the  green. 

His  eye  glanced  at  the  white-nosed  bee ; 

He  knew  those  children  of  the  Spring : 
When  he  was  well  and  on  the  lea 

He  held  one  in  his  hands  to  sing. 
Which  filled  his  heart  with  glee. 

Infants,  the  children   of  the   Spring! 

How  can  an  infant  die 
When  butterflies  are  on  the  wing, 

Green  grass,  and  such  a  sky? 
How  can  they  die  at  Spring? 

He  held  his  hands  for  daisies  white. 

And  then  for  violets  blue. 
And  took  them  all  to  bed  at  night 

That  in  the  green  fields  grew, 
As   childhood's  sweet   delight. 

And  then  he  shut  his  little  eyes, 

And  flowers  would  notice  not ; 
Birds'  nests  and  eggs  caused  no  surprise, 

He  now  no  blossoms  got ; 
They  met  with  plaintive  sighs. 

When  Winter  came  and  blasts  did  sigh. 

And  bare  were  plain  and  tree, 
As  he  for  ease  in  bed  did  lie 

His  soul  seemed  with  the  free, 


He  died  so  quietly. 


— John   Clare. 


The  Sun-Dial. 


'Tis  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain  ; 

In   summer   crowned   with    drifting   orchard   bloom. 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain, 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb  : 
And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 

Lean   letters  speak — a  worn   and   shattered  row  : 
"1  am  a  shade ;  a  Shadowe,  too,  arte  thou ; 

I  marke  the  Time ;  saye,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe  ?" 
The  tardy  shade  slid  forward  to  the  noon ; 

There  came  a  dainty  lady  to  the  place, 
Smelling  a  flower,  humming  a  quiet  tune, 

Smoothing  the  willful  waving  of  her  lace. 
O'er  her  blue  dress  an   endless  blossom  strayed, 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone ; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed. 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 
She  leaned  upon   the  slab  a   little  space. 

Then  drew  a  jeweled  pencil  from  her  zone, 
Scribbled  a  something,  with  a  frolic  face. 

Folded,  inscribed  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 
The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail ; 

There  came  a  second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale — 

An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face, 
All  the  mute  loveliness  of  lonely  love. 

She,   straying  in  the  alleys  with   her  book — 
Herrick  or  Herbert — watched  the  circling  dove, 

And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 
Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  finds 

Of  some  dread  secret  half  accounted  true, 
Who  knows  what  hands  and  hearts  the  letter  binds, 

And  argues  loving  commerce  "twixt  the  two. 
She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone  ; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head  ; 
And  "twixt  her  taper  fingers  pearled  and  shone 

The  single  tear  that  tear-worn  eyes  will  shed. 
The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom; 

There  came  a  soldier  gallant  in  her  stead, 
Swinging  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume, 

A  ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  his  head  ; 
Blue-eyed,  frank-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow, 

Scar-seamed  a  little,  as  the  women  love  ; 
So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marveled  how 

The  frequent  sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove  : 
Who  switched  at  Psyche  plunging  in  the  sun  ; 

Uncrowned  three  lilies  with  a  backward  sweep  ; 
And   standing   somewhat   widely,   like   to    one 

More  used  to  "Boot  and  Saddle"  than  to  creep 
As  courtiers  do,  yet  gentleman  withal. 

Took  out  the  note,  held  it  as  one  who  feared 
The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall : 

Read  and  re-read,  pulling  his  tawny  beard  ; 
Kissed  it,   I  think,  and  hid  it  in  his  vest; 

Laughed  softly  in  a  flattered  happy  way, 
Shifted  the  broidered  baldrick  on  his  breast, 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a  roundelay. 
The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  dying  glow ; 

There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier; 
But  for  a  little  time  the  brass  will  show 

A  small  gray  spot — the  record  of  a  tear. — Anon. 


Sir  Robert  Hart  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
character  and  he  sympathizes  with  the  Chinese  antip- 
athy to  militarism.  Yet  China  must  arm,  he  thinks, 
and  become  a  powerful  military  state  as  a  means  of 
self-preservation  against  the  western  nations.  But 
what  would  happen  then?  Sir  Robert  blandly  tells  us: 
"China  would  turn  round  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
say,  'Gentlemen,  there  must  be  no  more  fighting.'  They 
would  throw  in  the  force  of  their  arms  with  the  country 
that  was  attacked  and  against  the  country  that  made 
war,  and  he  believed  that  in  that  way  the  millenium 
would  come.  That  was  a  curious  statement  to  make, 
but  he  knew  something  of  the  Chinese  and  he  knew 
their  reasonable  character,  and  he  therefore  knew  that 
thev  would  act  in  a  reasonable  way." 


The  Garden  of  the  Gods,  one  of  the  scenic  wonders 
of  the  American  continent,  is  to  become,  by  gift  of  the 
children  of  Charles  E.  Perkins,  formerly  president  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city-  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  tract  com- 
prising the  Garden  of  the  Gods  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perkins  in  1879,  and  it  has  always  been  free  to  the 
public. 

mnm ■ ■ 

The  term  "electricity*'  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  amber.  Electricity  itself  is  earliest 
described  by  Theophrastus  (321  B.  C.)  and  Pliny  (70 
A.  D.),  who  mention  the  power  of  amber  to  attract 
straw  and  dry  leaves. 


January  2;  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  PASSING  OF  AN   EMPEROR. 


Charles  Lorrimer  Shows  What  National  Mourning  Means 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 


The  Imperial  Edict  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  yesterday  did  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  capital.  Two  days  before  the  tea-shops 
were  full  of  rumors  about  his  illness  and  its  probably 
fatal  character — for  news  somehow  leaked  out  of  the 
palace  that  he  had  been  carried  into  the  particular  room 
set  aside  for  royal  deaths.  This  is  the  gravest  of 
symptoms,  since  even  if  a  doomed  sovereign  should  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  wish  to  recover  at  the  last 
moment,  some  of  his  attendants  would  certainly  remind 
him  of  his  duty. 

I  hardly  think  that  Kwang  Hsu  would  have  needed 
any  reminder.  His  life  had  not  been  such  a  happy  one 
as  to  make  him  wish  to  prolong  it.  The  greater  part 
of  his  thirty-seven  years  he  spent  in  struggles  and  rival- 
ries with  his  masterful  aunt,  the  Empress  Dowager; 
the  remainder  consuming  powdered  "tiger's  claws"  and 
"dragon's  whiskers"  in  a  vain  search  for  health. 

From  early  youth  he  was  delicate,  and  a  total  lack 
of  hygiene  soon  made  him  more  so.  How  could  a 
weak  child  who  was  expected  to  hold  audiences  at  mid- 
night, who  was  never  permitted  to  play  and  never 
encouraged  to  take  exercise  or  fresh  air,  hope  to 
become  strong? 

By  the  time  he  had  grown  to  manhood  such  serious 
fears  were  entertained  about  his  health  that  a  French 
doctor  was  permitted  to  look  at  him.  "Look  at"  are 
literally  the  right  words,  for  in  those  times — twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago — prejudices  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
imperial  person  were  so  strong  that  he  could  not  be 
touched,  and  even  a  stethoscope  had  to  be  applied 
through  his  clothes.  Nevertheless,  the  doctor  managed 
to  glean  information  leading  him  to  propose  an  opera- 
tion. The  court  held  up  its  hands  in  holy  horror.  The 
sovereign  should  die  if  needs  be — but  he  should  die 
whole. 

So  through  all  these  intervening  years  he  has  been 
practically  dying  by  inches.  Every  year  at  the  Diplo- 
matic Audiences  people  have  seen  him  slowly  growing 
thinner  and  paler  and  more  listless.  The  last  six 
months  no  less  than  four  doctors — two  trained  accord- 
ing to  Western  methods — have  attended  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  not  one  of  them  has  dared  to  prescribe 
him  any  medicine  to  be  taken  internally,  lest  they  be 
suspected  of  poisoning  his  majesty.  A  tonic,  all 
agreed,  might  have  prolonged  his  life  and  arrested  the 
pernicious  anremia  which  was  killing  him — yet  none 
dared  order  it.  So  great  is  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  an  Oriental  palace  that,  if  the  remedy  failed,  the 
doctor  who  suggested  it  would  certainly  have  paid  for 
his  temerity  with  his  life.  As  it  was,  the  "physician 
of  the  day"  received  five  hundred  blows  of  the  bamboo 
for  allowing  his  august  patient  to  die.  I  have  been 
told,  however,  that  most  of  the  blows  fell  in  good 
resounding  thwacks  on  the  floor  around  him — thus 
allowing  an  old  precedent  to  be  followed  without  doing 
much  harm  to  anybody. 

Kwang  Hsu's  last  official  act  was  to  issue  an  edict 
appointing  his  brother,  Prince  Chun — who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  went  to  Germany  to  apologize  for  the 
murder  of  the  German  minister,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  in 
1900 — prince  regent  and  his  little  son  heir  to  the  throne. 
This  child  is  to  be  "carefully  observed"  and  trained  for 
the  high  position  which  awaits  him!  Poor  baby!  If 
rumor  may  be  believed,  he  had  some  strange  intuition 
of  what  the  future  holds  for  him,  as  he  cried  bitterly 
on  being  taken  into  the  palace,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Kwang  Hsu  himself,  when  he  entered  the  Ancestral 
Halls  at  about  the  same  age,  appears  to  have  accepted 
fate  far  more  philosophically  from  all  accounts.  His 
first  appearance  at  court  was  exceedingly  romantic. 
About  three  o'clock  one  morning,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager called  a  family  council  of  all  the  Manchu  princes 
of  the  blood  to  discuss  the  succession.  Each  was  asked 
to  name  an  heir  for  the  throne,  but  each  remained 
silent,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  had  a  son  or 
brother  of  his  own  whom  he  wished  to  recommend,  but 
in  decency  could  not.  The  clever  old  empress  had  cal- 
culated on  this,  and  smiled  triumphantly.  "Very  well, 
if  you  have  no  one  to  propose,  I  have,"  and  she  ordered 
Kwang  Hsu,  her  sister's  son,  to  be  carried  into  the 
room — he  had  been  brought  from  his  father's  house 
under  cover  of  darkness  in  an  ordinary  hired  cart  for 
the  purpose.  "Now."  said  she  in  her  usual  masterful 
way,  "kotow  to  your  new  sovereign."  And  of  course 
they  did. 

The  Empress  Dowager  was  not  the  woman  quietly  to 
retire  into  the  background  because  her  own  son  was 
dead.  But  if  she  had  not  thought  of  the  clever 
expedient  of  putting  an  infant — and  a  relative — on  the 
throne  she  must  have  sunk  into  perpetual  obscurity 
From  henceforth  all  Kwang  Hsu's  womenkind  must 
live  lives  of  complete  retirement.  They  are  "officially 
dead,"  and  never  on  any  pretext  whatsoever  can  they 
leave  the  palace  even  for  a  day. 

Indeed,  mourning  in  China  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken 
on  and  put  off  lightly.  When  the  emperor  dies  the 
whole  nation  mourns  as  for  a  father.  The  barbers 
have  a  slack  season,  for  no  one  is  permitted  to  shave 
for  one  hundred  days.  The  police  visit  every  house 
immediately  and  order  red  signs  to  be  replaced  by  blue 
ones.  Even  red  gates  must  be  painted  blue.  Blue 
seals  are  used  on  all  official  documents  instead  of  crim- 
son seals;  blue  or  white   shoes  must  be  worn  by  all 


and  blue  flowers  only  are  allowed  in  the  women's  head- 
dresses. 

These  regulations  apply  to  all  classes.  Officials  have 
still  stricter  regulations  to  observe.  The)'  must  dress 
entirely  in  white — a  custom  pretty  enough  in  the  first 
weeks,  but  suddenly  repulsive  once  dust  storms  and 
carelessness  have  done  their  work.  Only  white  furs 
may  be  wrorn,  and  already  there  is  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  prices  of  white  fox  and  ermine.  Viceroys,  gov- 
ernors and  the  highest  mandarins  wear  one  or  the 
other,  but  poorer  men  use  curly  lamb  skin.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  become  "turn  coats,"  wearing  the  lining  of 
festive  years  outside  for  mourning. 

The  worst  and  most  inconvenient  feature  of  national 
mourning  in  China  is  that  during  a  period  of  three 
years  after  the  death  of  a  sovereign  no  marriages  are 
permitted.  Just  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  for 
the  weddings  of  those  who  have  been  betrothed,  and 
the  streets  of  Peking  are  now  filled  with  brides  hurry- 
ing to  their  bridegrooms  before  it  is  too  late.  There 
is  no  time  to  listen  to  the  auguries  of  the  soothsayers 
or  to  wait  for  lucky  days. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  with  a  marriageable  daughter 
seems,  however,  to  have  found  the  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud.  He  came  chuckling  to  tell  me  that  the  girl  was 
to  be  sent  to  her  mother-in-law's  house  without  delay. 
"Such  a  saving,  such  a  saving!"  he  declared.  "What 
usually  costs  one  hundred  dollars  only  costs  five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  now.  Festivities  are  forbidden,  so  I  am 
relieved  of  the  expensive  banquet.  Processions  are  for- 
bidden, so  I  do  not  need  to  hire  banner-bearers.  Music 
is  forbidden,  so  I  pay  no  musicians.  And,  finally,  all  the 
red  wedding  chairs  in  town  are  engaged,  so  I  have  only 
to  get  a  common  closed  sedan  with  two  bearers.  Ah, 
but  I  wish  I  was  a  young  man  again,"  and  he  sighed 
with  regret,  "to  be  married  as  cheaply  as  that."  Even 
parents  of  little  girls  of  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
(betrothals  are  always  made  at  that  age  in  China)  are 
taking  the  opportunity  to  send  their  daughters  to  their 
new  homes.  Such  a  chance  for  economy  may  not  come 
again  for  many  years. 

Of  course,  what  people  dread  politically  as  well  as 
socially  is  the  death  of  the  old  Empress  Dowager — said 
to  be  ill.  By  disappearing  from  the  scene  just  at  this 
moment  she  would  greatly  confuse  matters.  The  one 
strong  man  in  China,  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  who  has  been  her 
partisan,  will  be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  new  regent, 
because  he  chose  to  side  with  the  Empress  Dowager 
against  the  Emperor  Kwang  Ssu,  the  regent's  own 
brother,  in  1S98,  when  she  made  her  famous  coup  d'etat 
and  imprisoned  the  Son  of  Heaven  in  his  own  palace 
for  daring  to  plot  against  her.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  is 
ambitious,  and  should  his  imperial  mistress  leave  the 
stage,  who  knows  whether  he  might  not,  like  Napoleon, 
seek  imperial  power  as  the  price  of  his  former  services 
to  the  state?  A  masterly  diplomacy  might  indeed 
arrange  a  combine  between  the  regent  and  Yuan  Shih 
Kai — in  other  words,  the  latter  might  quietly  turn  his 
coat  again  and  side  with  the  party  in  power — as  he  did 
before  (189S).  Still  people  are  anxious,  for  in  the 
Far  East  any  change  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  the 
revolutionaries  in  the  south  of  China  are  said  to  be 
only  waiting  for  just  such  an  opportunity  to  stir  up 
trouble. 

But  even  should  the  Empress  Dowager  die,  no  dis- 
turbances are  expected  immediately.  Poor  Kwang  Hsu 
will  first  be  buried  in  peace.  His  coffin  has,  of  course, 
been  in  the  palace  for  some  years,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  and  his  tomb  is  ready.  A  beautiful  spot  in 
the  hills  west  of  Peking  was  chosen  some  years  ago 
to  be  the  site  of  the  mausoleum.  The  name  of  the 
place  means  "Establishing  an  Heir,"  and  when  the 
emperor  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  valley  he  showered 
honors  on  the  finder  of  it,  since  every  one  considered 
the  name  a  "most  auspicious  augury  that  his  majesty 
would  be  blest  with  an  heir  apparent."  Poor  ruler ! 
An  unlucky  star  presided  at  his  birth,  as  the  astrolo- 
gers say,  and  all  the  names  in  the  world  would  not  suf- 
fice to  alter  his  unhappy  destiny. 

Charles  Lorrimer. 

Peking,  November  16,  1908. 


[It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Lorrimer's  letter  was  written 
before  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  was  announced.] 


Claus  Spreckels,  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure 
in  California  business  circles,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
San  Francisco  December  26.  He  was  born  in  Hanover 
in  182S  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  He  was  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  New  York  before 
he  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  followed  the  same  line 
of  trade  in  this  city  for  some  time.  He  became  a 
brewer  later,  and  then  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar, 
buying  cargoes  of  the  Hawaiian  product.  Through  the 
favor  of  King  Kalakaua  he  secured  large  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Hawaii  and  was  soon  a  heavy  producer.  In 
California  he  became  largely  interested  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  and  built  factories  at  Salinas  and  Wat- 
sonville  that  utilized  the  beets  from  thousands  of  acres. 
In  San  Francisco  he  invested  in  various  enterprises 
and  was  invariably  successful  in  the  end.  His  fortune, 
estimated  at  $50,000,000.  goes  by  will  to  his  widow  dur- 
ing her  life,  then  one-half  to  his  sons,  Claus  A.  and 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  G. 
Ferris.  His  sons,  John  D.  and  Adolph,  are  also  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  but  are  said  to  have  received  their 
share  of  the  property  at  an  earlier  time. 


The  Russian  government  board  of  agriculture  contem- 
plates the  establishing  of  forty-five  exemplary  farms. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Ethel  Dickens,  a  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Dickens,  is  the  head  of  a  large  typewriting  bureau  in 
London,  and  is  described  as  a  keen  business  woman. 

Lord  Clanricarde,  the  most  execrated  man  in  Ireland, 
is  about  to  lose  his  property  there.  His  enormous 
estate  of  80,000  acres  is  to  be  taken  from  him  by  the 
Irish  Land  Commissioners  and  distributed  among  the 
Galway  peasantry — of  course  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Juan  Vicente  Gomez  is  now  the  President  of 
Venezuela,  .succeeding  the  self-exiled  and  deposed 
Cipriano  Castro.  President  Gomez  assumed  supreme 
control  of  the  government  upon  the  discovery  and  frus- 
tration of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him.  It  is  charged  that 
Castro  himself  was  implicated  in  the  plot. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Alley  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  lady  in  the  world  who  is  the  active  manager 
of  a  line  of  steamships.  Since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, nearly  a  year  ago,  she  has  personally  managed 
the  Alley  Line,  comprising  the  4000-ton  vessels  Indra- 
ville  and  Den  of  Ruthven,  which  make  sailings  every 
two  months  between  Victoria  and  New  Zealand. 

Tsar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  according  to  the  Cri  de 
Paris,  is  one  of  the  best  guarded  among  European  roy- 
alties. His  bedroom  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  lethal 
weapons.  Scattered  on  every  piece  of  furniture  there 
are  pistols,  revolvers,  daggers,  and  even  American 
knuckledusters.  A  small  repeating  carbine,  which  is 
always  loaded,  must  never  be  removed  from  a  table 
beside  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  it  is  said,  has  prac- 
tically determined  to  put  up  sufficient  funds  to  permit 
the  purchase  of  a  newspaper  in  order  that  her  sons, 
Potter  and  Honore,  may  enter  the  business  field.  Pot- 
ter Palmer  recently  married  Pauline  Kohlsaat,  daughter 
of  the  former  newspaper  owner,  and  it  is  said  it  is 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat  that  the  society 
leader  has  been  interested  in  the  proposition. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  has  recently  returned  to  her 
home  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  after  becoming 
famous  as  a  mountain-climber  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
She  was  successful  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Huas- 
caran,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  world,  on  her 
second  attempt,  September  7.  Returning  to  Lima,  she 
was  personally  congratulated  by  President  Leguia,  and 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Peruvian 
government. 

Count  Johann  Bernstorff,  the  new  German  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  is  a  native  of  Lauenburg.  His 
wife  is  a  German-American  and  was  formerly  Miss 
Jeanne  Luckemeyer  of  New  York.  The  ambassador  is 
an  honorary  Knight  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St. 
John.  He  was  born  in  1852.  His  wife  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1867.  The  German  home  of  the  Bern- 
storffs  is  Castle  Stintenburg,  a  vast  semi-mediaeval 
stronghold,  built  of  white  stone. 

Admiral  Germinet  has  been  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  public  declaration  that  there  was  no 
proper  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  for  the  latest 
French  battleships.  His  career  had  been  a  distin- 
guished one,  and  he  had  held  staff  appointments  under 
Presidents  Carnot,  Casimir-Perier,  and  Felix  Faure. 
There  have  been  very  few  precedents  for  the  severity 
of  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  him,  and  the  action  of 
the  government  is  freely  criticised  in  the  press. 

King  Edward  has  created  Lord  Strathcona  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  Lord 
Strathcona  said  recently ;  "After  my  death  the  title  will 
not  be  continued  exactly  in  its  present  form.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  two  letters  patent  in 
regard  to  it.  The  first,  which  was  issued  by  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  gave  me  the  title  of  Baron  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal  of  Glencoe,  in  the  county  of  Argyll, 
and  of  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  second  letters  patent,  which 
was  issued  by  the  present  king,  gave  me  the  title  of 
Baron  Mount  Royal  and  Strathcona.  It  is  this  last 
named  form  of  the  title  which  will  be  handed  down  to 
my  successors,  the  Canadian  part  of  the  title  coming 
first,  you  see,  and  the  Scottish  part  second."  Lord 
Strathcona  has  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Bliss  Howard,  a  Montreal  doctor,  now 
settled  in  London.  The  title  will  descend  to  her  and 
to  her  heirs  male. 

The  recent  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Bullock 
Coghlan,  LT.  S.  N.,  retired,  removed  an  officer  who  did 
many  things  to  keep  him  in  the  limelight — no  officer 
w'as  regarded  as  more  able  or  more  fearless  than  he — 
but  the  feat  which  made  him  more  famous  even  than 
his  splendid  work  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  the 
recitation  of  the  poem  "Hoch  der  Kaiser"  at  a  ban- 
quet tendered  to  him  at  the  Union  League  Club,  in 
New  York  City,  upon  his  return  from  the  Philippines 
in  1899.  Rear-Admiral  Coghlan  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  December  19,  1844.  He  was  appointed 
to  Annapolis,  September  27,  1860,  and  first  saw  duty 
on  the  Sacramento  as  an  ensign  in  1863.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  action  during  the  last  two  vears  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  1865  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  on  the  Brooklyn,  the  flagship  of  the  Brazil 
squadron.  He  was  made  a  commander  in 
1882.  From  1883  to  T886  Coghlan  wa 
the  gunboat  Adams;  from  1886  to  1 
charge  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
following  year  he  was  on  the  Mohi. 
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THE  END   OF  A  VENDETTA. 


By  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


XLVI. 


On  the  platform  of  the  Sacrosanto  station,  waiting 
for  the  down  train  of  the  Western  Pacific,  stood  Judge 
Fox  talking  earnestly  with  Arthur  Alden,  while  a  third 
man,  apparently  of  their  party,  stood  deferentially  a 
little  distance  away.  The  transcontinental  railway  was 
making  the  first  of  the  gigantic  leaps  hy  which  it  was 
to  cross  mighty  mountain  ranges  and  span  the  conti- 
nent. This  first  division  was  called  the  "Western 
Pacific."  Already  it  had  reached  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  capital,  and  was  slowly  climhing  the  foothills 
toward  the  Sierra.  The  railway  had  thus  mitigated 
some  of  the  toilsome  journeys  which  Judge  Fox  was 
forced  to  make  on  his  circuit  from  city  to  city.  Xow 
he  was  leaving  the  capital,  and  was  about  to  hold  a 
session  of  his  court  "down  at  the  Bay."  The  justice's 
tall  form,  striking  face,  and  gray  beard  were  well 
known,  and  the  people  on  the  platform  looked  at  him 
curiously,  but  they  did  not  intrude  on  the  little  group. 
The  third  man  kept  a  wary  eye  on  all  who  approached. 

Alden  had  an  anxious  air  as  he  talked  to  his  uncle  in 
subdued  tones.  "I  hear  continued  rumors  of  threats  by 
Tower  against  your  life,"  said  he.  "I  hope  this  man 
you  have  for  guard  is  trustworthy." 

"Yes — he  has  been  chosen  specially  for  the  post.  The 
threats  of  which  you  speak  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  result 
that  a  letter  has  come  from  Washington  to  the  United 
States  marshal  here  bidding  him  take  special  measures 
for  my  protection.  This  man  was  chosen  for  his 
experience  as  marshal  of  a  frontier  district  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
being  quick  on  the  trigger." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it."  responded  Alden  with  an 
air  of  relief.  "Your  enemy  is  a  man  of  unexampled  vin- 
dictiveness.  but  with  such  a  guard  you  ought  to  be  safe." 

"I  think  I  shall  be.  A  Federal  judge  may  surely  go 
safely  about  the  business  of  the  courts,  even  in  this 
lawless  country.  But  tell  me  about  yourself.  I  have 
not  seen  you  since  your  dreadful  experience  with  the 
Mountain  Vigilantes.     That  was  a  close  call." 

"It  was  indeed,"  replied  Alden,  moodily;  "so  close 
that  it  has  left  its  marks  on  my  mind.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  minutes  when  I  was  expecting  to  be 
strangled  out  on  the  desert." 

"And  is  it  true,  the  story  that  was  told — about  your 
life  having  been  saved  by  Miss  Wayne?" 

"Entirely  true — she  got  word  through  Eugene  Yar- 
row of  my  danger.  She  was  the  only  person  who  could 
prove  where  I  was  on  the  date  of  the  murder  I  was 
accused  of  having  committed.  She  rode  all  night 
across  the  desert,  and  reached  Gold  Gulch  in  time  to 
save  me  by  her  testimony." 

"I  rather  thought  Yarrow  was  a  rival  of  yours  for 
her  affections.     Very  decent  of  him,  wasn't  it?" 

"It  was  a  noble  act,"  cried  Alden.  "His  prompt 
action  and  Miss  Wayne's  heroism  saved  my  life." 

"And  toward  which  of  you  does  the  young  lady 
incline,  after  all  this  rescuing?". 

Alden's  countenance  fell.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 
he  replied.  "That  is  to  say,  I  don't  think  that  she  cares 
for  me." 

"An  excellent  way  to  find  out  would  be  to  ask  her." 

"I  have." 

"Then  ask  her  again." 

"I  have." 

"Indeed?"  queried  the  judge,  looking  at  him  scruti- 
nizingly.  "I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your  heart  affairs, 
Arthur,  but  since  I  told  you  once  that  your  attentions 
to  Miss  Wayne  were  ill-advised,  considering  the  feud 
between  her  guardian  and  myself,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  I  no  longer  think  so.  I  am  told  that  she  has 
broken  off  all  relations  with  her  former  guardian,  since 
his  marriage  to  the  Leigh  woman." 

"It  is  true — since  his  marriage  they  have  been  utter 
strangers." 

"But  she  has  no  fortune,  she  is  an  orphan,  and  alone 
— how  is  she  living,  and  with  whom?" 

"She  is  temporarily  with  the  Helmonts  at  Plancha 
Grande.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Lyndon 
is  married  to  Captain  Helmont?" 

"No,  I  had  not  heard  it.  Well,  she  is  a  well- 
preserved  woman,  quite  good-looking,  and  I  am  told 
very  attractive.  She  ought  to  make  a  good  wife  for  an 
old  bachelor  like  Helmont — with  an  enormous  estate." 

"She  will,  sir,"  replied  Alden  emphatically.  "She  is 
a  lady  of  education  and  of  great  personal  charm.  They 
are  very  happy  together.  She  and  her  husband  have 
both  urged  Diana — Miss  Wayne — to  make  her  home 
with  them." 

"Indefinitely?" 

"For  the  rest  of  her  life,  or  until  she  marries,  I 
presume." 

"Why.  then,  do  you  say  that  she  is  with  the  Hel- 
monts temporarily?" 

"Because  she  has  declined  their  generous  hospitality 
— with  heartfelt  thanks,  but  she  has  declined  it." 

"Does  that  mean  she  intends  to  marry?" 

"She  says  she  will  never  marry,"  replied  Arthur 
gloomily. 

"Don't  be  :ast  down,  Arthur.     Semper  femina  muta- 

bile.     Youn;,   women  aften  change  their  minds.     Even 

•;ei   do.     But  if  she  will  not  live  with  the  Hel- 

i  mends  never  to  marry,  and  has  no  fortune, 

:  going  to  live?" 

ends  to  earn  her  living  by  teaching.     She  is 


already  making  arrangements  with  the  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  take  a  position  in  their  convent.  Miss 
Wayne's  knowledge  of  Spanish  will  be  useful  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Mexican  landholders." 

"She  is  evidently  a  young  woman  of  spirit.  And  are 
you  going  to  let  this  brave  girl,  who  saved  your  life, 
fritter  away  hers  teaching  insipid  seiioritas  to  lisp 
English?     Why.  Arthur,  I'm  ashamed  of  you!" 

Arthur  was  startled  at  his  uncle's  earnestness.  "But, 
sir,"  he  protested,  "I  told  you  I  had  asked  her  to  marry 
me,  and  she  refused." 

"But  I  told  you  to  ask  her  again." 

"But  I  did,  and  she  refused  me  again." 

"And  I  tell  you  to  keep  on  asking  until  she  accepts 
you  or  marries  somebody  else.  Damn  it,  man !  What 
do  you  expect  a  young  girl  to  do !  Throw  herself  at 
you?  Particularly  a  high-spirited  creature  like  that! 
She  thinks  you  are  offering  to  marry  her  out  of  pity." 

"I  believe  she  does,  sir,"  responded  Arthur  soberly. 

"You  do,  eh?  Well,  then,  probably  she  is  justified  in 
thinking  so.  You  had  better  be  careful,  Arthur,  or  you 
may  make  the  mistake  of  your  life.  Xow,  when  I  was 
a  young  man — but  never  mind — that's  a  long  story. 
You  have  sometimes  wondered  why  I  never  married. 
The  reason  is  because  there  was  only  one  woman  in 
the  world  I  wanted  to  marry,  and  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  ask  her  only  once.  Perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  mar- 
ried me  if  I  had  asked  her  twenty  times,  but  at  least 
I  would  have  demonstrated  that  fact.  This  I  did  not 
do — hence  I  am  today  a  bachelor — an  old  bachelor — 
a  lonely  old  bachelor." 

The  judge  paused.  He  seemed  more  moved  than  his 
nephew  had  ever  seen  him.  Alden  had  come  to  regard 
his  uncle  as  a  cold,  hard,  crafty  man,  not  always  over- 
scrupulous in  the  affairs  of  life  if  he  kept  to  windward 
of  the  law.  But  for  a  long  time  they  had  not  met — 
he  was  his  mother's  brother — since  they  met  he  himself 
had  been  in  danger  of  death,  and  he  believed  his  uncle, 
now  that  Tower  was  no  longer  in  prison,  was  in  grave 
peril.  This,  together  with  the  judge's  unwonted  inter- 
est in  his  rejected  suit,  made  his  heart  warm  toward 
his  uncle.  He  was  quite  sincere  in  the  solicitude  he 
expressed  as  they  were  about  to  part,  and  he  wrung 
his  uncle's  hand  warmly  as  the  elder  again  urged  him 
to  renew  his  suit  for  Diana's  hand. 

"Very  few  girls  like  her,  Arthur,"  he  said,  encourag- 
ingly.    "Don't  lose  your  chance.     Good-bye,  my  boy." 

As  he  stepped  into  the  car,  closely  followed  by  his 
body-guard,  Arthur  stopped  the  man  a  moment  to  urge 
him  to  keep  a  keen  look-out.  The  guard  looked  up  at 
the  nearest  car  window,  where  Fox  had  seated  him- 
self almost  within  reach  of  them. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  replied.  "I'll  see  the  justice 
gets  along  all  right." 

"But  you  must  have  heard  of  the  threats  that  Tower 
is  making?"  queried  Arthur  anxiously.  "Don't  under- 
rate him — he  is  a  dangerous  man." 

"I  have  heard  more  of  them  than  you  have,  sir,  and 
more  than  the  justice  has  either."  added  the  guard  sig- 
nificantly. "Tower  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  threaten 
when  he's  going  to  hurt  or  kill,  but  his  wife's  tongue  is 
hung  in  the  middle  and  works  at  both  ends." 

"Has  she  been  indulging  in  threats?" 

"All  the  time.  Threats — and  worse.  Haven't  you 
heard  about  her  attack  on  Justice  Masters,  who  sat  on 
the  bench  with  your  uncle  when  he  delivered  the 
decision  in  her  case?" 

"No — when  and  where  was  it?" 

"Last  week,  on  this  same  train.  Tower  and  his  wife 
got  on  at  their  usual  station,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
woman  set  eyes  on  Justice  Masters  than  she  went 
for  him,  scratching  and  clawing  like  a  wildcat,  slapped 
his  face,  pulled  his  hair,  and  nearly  jerked  him  bald- 
headed." 

Alden's  face  clouded.  "Such  an  attack  on  a  Federal 
judge  and  an  old  man  is  barbarous !"  he  cried. 

"Yes,  but  he  had  no  guard.  There  will  be  no  such 
attack  on  your  uncle  while  I  am  with  him,"  said  the 
guard  confidently. 

Alden  measured  him  with  his  eye.  The  man  was 
not  tall,  but  strong,  and  stockily  built,  and  he  had  an 
air  of  comolete  self-confidence.  Yet  his  uncle's  enemy 
was  a  giant. 

"Do  you  know  Tower  when  you  see  him?" 

"Know  him?  Well,  rather.  I  was  one  of  the  depu- 
ties that  had  hold  of  him  the  day  of  the  scrap  in  the 
court-room.     My  name's  Hawke." 

"Yes.  I  have  heard  of  you,"  replied  Alden  slowly. 
"And  I  saw  the  affray  in  the  court-room.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  your  face  before.  You  are  the  man  who 
took  away  Tower's  knife." 

"Yes,  and  hard  work  I  had  to  get  it,  too — although 
there  were  about  six  of  us  hanging  on  to  him.  Once 
he  actually  changed  hands  on  the  knife  during  the 
mix-up— I  don't  know  how  he  did  it.  But  at  last  I 
twisted  his  wrist  till  I  made  him  let  go." 

"Don't  forget  that  if  you  meet  him  now  you'll  have 
to  get  away  with  him  single-handed,"  warned  Alden. 
"My  uncle  is  not  the  man  physically  he  once  was,  and 
would  be  useless  in  such  a  struggle." 

"Even  if  I  were  not  looking  out  for  Justice  Fox,  I 
would  have  to  look  out  for  myself.  Tower  has  a  mem- 
ory like  an  Indian  and  a  hug  like  a  bear.  If  he  sees  me 
with  the  justice  he'll  recognize  me,  and  he  won't  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  attack  us  both.  He  has  had  hold 
of  me  once  and  I  have  had  hold  of  him.  He'll  never 
get  hold  of  me  again,  and  if  he  gets  hold  of  Justice 
Fox,  which  I  don't  believe.  Tower  will  drop  in  his 
tracks." 

Alden  was  impressed  by  the  demeanor  of  Hawke. 
It   was   not   boastful.     It   was   calm.     But   what   more 


impressed  him  was  that  the  man,  having  once  been  in 
a  physical  struggle  with  Tower,  was  willing  to  meet 
him  again. 

"There  goes  the  bell,"  said  Alden.  "Well,  I  hope 
you  may  have  no  trouble,  and  probably  you  will  have 
none.  But  if  you  do — why,  then,  remember  that  you 
are  a  sworn  officer  of  the  court,  and  do  your  duty." 

"I'll  do  that  all  right,  Mr.  Alden,"  cried  Hawke!  "So 
long !  We'll  see  you  soon  again."  The  train  began  to 
move,  and  he  hopped  nimbly  on  his  car. 

As  the  train  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  wide 
yellow  river  and  dwindled  in  the  distance,  Arthur 
looked  after  it  with  a  curious  feeling.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  moved  he  was  over  his  uncle's 
peril — for  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
justice's  life  was  in  danger  now  that  Tower  was  at 
large.  But  he  did  not  think  they  would  meet  on  a 
train — if  a  meeting  took  place  it  would  probably  be  in 
a  court-room  or  in  the  justice's  chambers,  where  he 
would  be  well  guarded.  Hence  Arthur  had  abandoned 
his  half-formed  plan  of  accompanying  his  uncle  on  this 
train-trip — more  particularly  since  he  had  talked  with 
the  guard  Hawke. 

"He  is  in  good  hands,"  he  said  to  himself,  "better 
than  mine.  I  would  be  of  little  use.  This  man  Hawke 
is  a  gun-fighter,  and  as  cool  and  courageous  as  Tower 
can  be."  He  thought  how  the  justice  had  aged.  "How 
gray  he  has  become!"  he  mused.  "Although  he  is  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  older  than  I,  he  begins  to  look 
like  an  old  man.  He  does  not  seem  so  tall  as  he  used 
to  be ;  his  body  seems  to  be  shrinking,  his  face  pinched. 
This  stormy  life  ages  men  early.  Even  I — young  as  I 
am,  I  find  the  hair  at  my  temples  growing  grizzled.  I 
wonder  if  Diana  has  noticed  my  gray  hairs?  How 
kindly  my  uncle  spoke  of  her !  And  how  encourag- 
ingly! Xo  wonder  my  heart  warms  toward  him!" 
And  he  mentally  determined  to  follow  his  uncle's 
advice.  "Has  she  noticed  my  grizzling  hair?  I  won- 
der if  she  dislikes  gray  hair?  But  no — she  can  not,  for 
Yarrow  is  quite  gray,  and  she  certainly  likes  him.  I 
wonder  if  she  loves  him?"  And  from  the  slight  feel- 
ing of  exultation  of  a  few  minutes  before,  poor  Alden 
soon  fell  to  doubt  and  left  the  station,  raoidly  descend- 
ing to  despair  again. 


As  the  train  bearing  Justice  Fox  and  his  guard  left 
Sacrosanto,  the  routine  dispatch  was  sent  to  Plack,  the 
manager  of  the  eating-house  at  Leland,  a  station  where 
the  train  stopped  for  meals: 

"Train  Number  Three  left  Sacrosanto  on  time. 
Seventy-five  passengers." 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  this  dispatch 
there  came  another: 

"Train  Number  Six  one  hour  late.  Sixtv  passen- 
gers." 

Plack  read  the  two  messages,  and  remarked  to  his 
head  waitress: 

"Always  the  way,  Minnie.  Xumber  Three  and  Num- 
ber Six  will  git  here  exactly  at  the  same  time.  We'll 
have  to  feed  the  east  and  west  bound  passengers  all  to 
once — feed  'em  in  twenty  minutes — and  then  we  won't 
have  no  more  meals  to  serve  for  a  whole  day,  for 
them  emigrant  trains  feed  themselves  out  of  their  bas- 
kets. But  think  of  feeding  two  train-loads  all  to  once — 
with  one  force  of  girls  and  only  one  Chiney  cook." 

"Sing  aint  in  a  very  good  humor  today  neither," 
remarked  Minnie. 

"Aint  he?"  inquired  Plack  nervously.  "Well,  don't 
worrit  him,  Minnie,  that's  a  good  girl.  And  as  for  me, 
I'll  just  keep  away — me  and  him.  we  don't  always  hitch. 
Don't  let  him  know  it's  two  trains,  but  tell  him  it's  one 
big  train  in  two  sections.  He  won't  know  different  till 
dinner's  done." 

\\  hat  strain  there  was  on  Sing's  nerves  and  temper 
was  not  apparent  outside  the  celestial's  kitchen.  Plack 
always  kept  away  from  that  department  when  the  day 
was  hot  or  when  Sing  was  peevish;  so  did  the  girls. 
Today  the  thermometer  was  very  high  and  steadily 
rising,  while  Sing's  brow  was  dark  and  lowering. 
Therefore,  putting  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  Plack 
composed  himself  to  slumber  in  his  comfortable  arm- 
chair behind  the  counter;  the  waitresses,  having  laid 
their  tables,  sat  in  the  darkest,  coolest  corner,  and  gos- 
siped in  whispers,  so  as  not  to  wake  "the  boss." 

Outside  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  The  flimsv 
wooden  building  lay  baking  in  the  summer  sun.  The 
blinds  of  the  dining-room  were  closely  drawn  to  keep 
out  the  heat.  The  long  platform  was  deserted.  A 
small  patch  of  grass  grew  beyond  the  track,  on  which 
was  spelled  out  in  flowers  the  word  "L-E-L-A-X-D." 
At  the  edge  of  this  bit  of  turf  the  vegetation  ceased 
suddenly.  The  vast  dry  plain  began,  over  which  the 
gleaming  rails  stretched  away  in  converging  lines  to 
the  vanishing  point,  while  seemingly  endless  telegraph 
poles  marched  toward  the  horizon.  Xo  sound  issued 
from  the  silent  station — save  that  now  and  again  from 
the  only  open  window  there  came  the  "click-clack  !- 
click-click-clack!"  of  the  telegraph-sounder.  This  wras 
the  room  of  the  man  who  filled  the  manifold  offices  of 
station-master,  ticket-agent,  express-agent,  freight- 
clerk,  train-dispatcher,  and  telegrapher.  The  whisper- 
ing of  the  waitresses,  with  an  occasional  suppressed 
giggle,  was  the  only  other  sound  from  within. 

Without,  there  was  equal  quiet  on  that  drowsy  sum- 
mer afternoon.  Xature  made  no  sound,  for  around 
Leland  there  were  no  trees  to  rustle  in  the  breeze,  and 
no  birds  to  sing  in  the  branches  had  there  been  trees. 
There  was  but  little  breeze,  and  the  only  sound  was  the 
singing  of  the  telegraph  wires.  At  times  this  died 
away,  and  then  rose  again  to  a  sonorous  hum. 
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Suddenly  the  humming-  grew  louder— it  was  in  a 
deeper  key.  Both  wires  and  rails  were  singing  now. 
Soon  the  singing  of  the  rails  began  to  be  punctuated 
by  a  faint  rhythmic  thumping.  Plack  woke  up.  He 
came  to  the  door.  He  gazed  up  and  down  the  track. 
Looking  both  to  east  and  west,  he  could  see  the  back- 
blown  smoke-plumes  of  the  two  engines.  It  was  as 
Plack  feared — he  would  have  to  serve  a  meal  to  two 
train-loads  in  twenty  minutes.  With  clouded  brow  he 
stepped  back  into  the  eating-room  to  confer  with 
Minnie  about  the  state  of  the  dinner  and  the  condition 
of  Sing's  temper. 

With  the  roar  of  steam,  the  rushing  of  sucked-up 
dust,  the  grind  of  steel  brake-blocks,  the  blast  of 
escaping  air  from  the  air-hose,  the  squeak  of  springs 
and  car-couplings,  the  two  trains  pulled  in,  one  on  a 
siding,  the  other  on  the  main  line.  The  noise  of  the 
great  engines  was  stilled,  and  was  replaced  only  by  the 
solemn  thump  of  the  air-pump.  Out  of  the  trains 
poured  the  passengers  from  Pullmans,  passengers  from 
dav-coaches,  train-crews  white  and  colored. 

A  negro  seemingly  went  insane  while  beating  a  gong, 
but  recovered  and  smiled  brightly  at  the  end  of  his 
solo.  Plack  chanted  loudly  in  a  solemn  voice:  "This — 
way  —  for  —  the  —  dining-room  —  Passengers  —  have 

—  twenty  —  minutes  —  for  —  dinner  —  plenty  —  of 

—  time  —  a  —  gentlemanly  —  agent  —  will  —  notify 

—  passengers  —  five  —  minutes  —  before  —  the  — 
train  —  starts  —  take  —  your  —  time  !" 

Guided  by  the  gong  and  the  solemn  Plack.  the  passen- 
gers poured  into  the  dining-room.  Long  tables  awaited 
them,  at  which  the  waitresses  seated  them  by  the  simple 
rule  of  placing  them  at  some  other  table  than  the  one 
they  started  for.  Here  they  found  bowls  of  cold  soup 
awaiting  them — thoughtfully  made  cold  so  they  might 
not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  cool.  When  they  had  pushed 
back  their  cold  soup,  they  could,  while  waiting  for  the 
next  course,  regale  themselves  with  gazing  on  the 
colored  tissue-paper  festoons,  which  hung  from  the 
ceilings,  the  deadly  fly-paper  plates  where  unsuspecting 
flies  had  met  their  doom,  and  the  perhaps  equally  deadly 
pies  which  garnished  the  table,  on  which  passengers 
might  later  meet  their  doom. 

"Gents  will  please  take  off  their  hats  at  the  table !" 
commanded  the  stentorian  tones  of  Plack.  And  then, 
sotto  voce,  "this  aint  no  cheap  hash-house." 

The  few  men  who  in  their  hurry  had  forgotten  to 
remove  their  headpieces  blushed,  took  them  off,  looked 
around  uneasily,  and  finally  hung  them  on  the  floor. 
The  women  who  had  put  their  hand-satchels  and  purses 
on  the  table,  maugre  the  objections  of  the  waitresses, 
smiled  superior  at  the  feebleness  of  a  so-called  stronger 
sex.  The  table  where  the  brakemen,  Puilman  porters, 
and  children  sat  was  methodically  plodding  along 
through  the  courses,  and  had  already  reached  pudding, 
while  the  passengers  regarded  them  with  jealous  eyes. 
Again  Plack's  orotund  voice  rang  through  the  room : 
"Plenty  —  of  —  time  —  ladies  —  and  —  gents  —  twelve 
—  minutes  —  more  —  take  —  your  —  time !" 

Into  the  refectory  there  came  a  solid,  thick,  and 
unctuous  mass  of  kitchen  odor.  The  Hebes  were  bring- 
ing "Iamb  pot-pie,"  "prime  roast  beef,"  and  "corned 
beef  and  cabbage."  For  those  who  contemplated  these 
viands  without  enthusiasm,  a  breathless  question  was 
put — "Pie-or-puddin-tea-or-coffee?" 

Nearly  every  table  in  the  dining-room  was  filled. 
There  were  three  rows  of  five  tables.  At  the  centre 
table  of  the  centre  row  Justice  Fox  and  his  guard  were 
seated,  side  by  side,  their  faces  toward  the  door.  They 
had  about  half  finished  their  meal  when  the  watchful 
Hawke  saw  a  stalwart  figure  in  the  doorway.  It  was 
Tower.  He  entered,  followed  by  his  wife.  The  only 
vacant  seats  remaining  were  at  the  last  table  on  the 
inner  row,  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room.  Toward 
these  Plack  pointed,  and  Tower  and  his  wife  made  their 
way  in  that  direction.  They  passed  along  the  aisle  next 
the  wall,  and  not  by  the  centre  row  of  tables,  or  they 
would  have  gone  directly  by  the  table  where  Fox  was 
seated.  Tower  did  not  look  in  the  direction  of  Fox, 
and  did  not  seem  to  see  him.  Fox  had  his  head  bent 
over  the  table,  and  did  not  notice  Tower.  Hawke,  who 
saw  both  Tower  and  his  wife,  kept  his  eyes  on  them, 
but  said  nothing  to  Fox. 

As  they  were  half-way  up  the  room  Mrs.  Tower's 
eyes  fell  on  Fox.  She  stopped  suddenly,  and  over  her 
worn  face  there  came  a  look  of  venomous  hatred.  For 
a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  made  as  if  to  dart  forward 
and  speak  to  her  husband.  But  she  changed  her  mind, 
rapidly  made  her  way  back  to  the  door,  and  went 
toward  the  train. 

Hawke  followed  her  every  motion  with  his  eyes.  He 
observed  that  Plack  also  was  watching  her.  As  soon 
as  she  had  left  the  room,  Plack  went  to  her  husband 
and  said: 

"Judge,  I  hope  Mrs.  Tower  won't  raise  no  disturb- 
ance in  the  dining-room." 

Tower  looked  up  at  him  questioningly.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"She  stopped  when  she  saw  Justice  Fox  in  the  room, 
and  went  back  to  the  train  for  something.  You  don't 
think  she  will  make  trouble  here,  do,  you,  judge?" 

"I  think  it  very  likely  if  she  saw  Fox  here,"  replied 
Tower  quietly.     "Where  is  he?" 

Plack  pointed  to  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Tower  followed  the  gesture  with  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
again  take  them  from  the  unconscious  Fox. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  put  a  man  at  the  door," 
continued  Tower,  in  the  same  quiet  manner,  still  look- 
ing fixedly  past  Plack ;  "and  on  some  pretext  prevent 
her  from  entering  the  room  again." 


And  still  Tower  looked  fixedly  past  the  man  to  whom 
he  was  talking.  He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  that 
his  enemy  was  in  the  same  room  with  him.  He  saw 
no  one  save  the  gray-bearded  man  seated  there,  his  back 
toward  Tower,  unaware  of  his  presence.  He  did  not 
see  the  keen-eyed  guard  seated  at  Fox's  side,  his  chair 
slightly  turned  away  from  the  table.  Tower  saw  only 
the  man  of  whom  he  had  said  that  the  world  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  them  both.  And  now  they  were 
in  the  same  room. 

With  an  air  of  relief  for  the  permission  to  exclude 
Mrs.  Tower,  Plack  started  toward  the  door.  Instantly, 
Tower  arose  and  followed  him.  So  natural  was  the 
action,  so  placid  was  his  appearance,  that  even  those 
who  knew  him  by  sight  did  not  dream  of  his  intent. 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  he  were  quietly  accompanying 
Plack  to  the  door,  in  response  to  some  message. 

Half-way  to  the  door,  Tower  suddenly  changed  his 
course,  and  ceased  to  follow  Plack.  He  crossed 
between  the  tables  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  him  by  the 
one  where  Fox  was  seated.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  Fox — he  had  not  taken  them  off  for  a  second  since 
he  had  known  his  enemy  was  here.  So  possessed,  so 
dominated  was  he,  mind  and  body,  by  his  bitter  hate 
that  still  he  did  not  see  the  small  man  at  Fox's  left,  who 
watched  him  so  closely  with  those  cold  keen  eyes. 

Tower  reached  the  table  where  Fox  was  seated.  He 
did  not  pause.  First,  he  passed  by  Hawke.  So  cool 
was  his  demeanor  that  the  guard's  suspicions  were  half 
allayed.  Tower  almost  passed  by  Fox.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  see  his  enemy,  who  was  still 
unconscious  of  his  presence.  Then  like  a  flash  Tower 
wheeled,  and  leaned  over  the  unsuspecting  man. 
"Slap!     Slap!" 

The  sound  was  heard  distinctly  over  the  clatter  of 
dishes  in  the  noisy  dining-room.  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  central  table.  They  saw  the  gigantic 
form  of  Tower  loom  up  above  the  seated  Fox;  they 
saw  him  give  two  powerful  buffets  with  his  open  hands, 
first  with  the  right,  then  with  the  left,  on  both  sides  of 
Fox's  face.  Those  who  did  not  see  the  buffets  saw  the 
crimson  marks  on  the  pale  face  of  the  man  who  was 
attacked.  And  those  at  the  same  table  also  saw  Tower 
moving  his  hand  toward  a  pocket  as  if  to  draw  a 
weapon.     They  started  up  in  alarm  to  flee. 

But  they  were  not  quick  enough.     No  one  of  them 
had  yet  succeeded  in  doing  more  than  rising  when  the 
small  man  at  the  left  of  Fox  rose  and  shouted  loudly: 
"Stop !" 

For  the  first  time  Tower  took  his  eyes  from  Fox,  and 
glared  at  the  small  man. 

"Stop!  I  am  an  officer!  Stop!" 
Again  the  loud  warning  rang  through  the  room. 
When  Tower  saw  that  the  man  who  thus  commanded 
him  to  stop  was  the  deputy  marshal  who  had  wrested 
his  knife  from  him  in  the  court-room  his  eyes  blazed. 
Like  a  bull  in  the  ring  with  two  assailants,  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Again  he  turned 
toward  Fox.  and  reached  for  his  bowie-knife. 

Hawke  was  holding  his  pistol  concealed  at  his  side  in 
his  left  hand.     He  grasped  the  barrel  with  his   right 
hand  to  steady  it,  and  leveled  it  at  Tower. 
Two  loud  reports  rang  out. 

Tower  threw  up  his  right  arm,  his  right  leg  doubled 
under  him,  and  he  quietly  sank  to  the  floor. 

All  of  this  took  place  so  quicklv  that  Fox  was 
still  seated  at  the  table.  The  thud  of  the  blows  was 
almost  echoed  by  the  two  reports  of  Hawkes's  pistol. 

As  yet  most  of  the  on-lookers  did  not  know  who  was 
the  aggressor  or  who  was  attacked.  They  were  addi- 
tionally puzzled,  for  at  that  very  moment  an  affray 
broke  out  at  the  door.  A  woman's  voice  was  heard 
clamoring  for  admittance  in  loud  and  angry  tones. 

"Let  me  in,  you  scrubs!"  she  shouted.  "If  you  don't 
I'll  see  that  Judge  Tower  attends  to  you !" 

"Tower !"  It  had  been  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
Almost  all  men  feared  him.  Yet  even  while  she  was 
crying  out  his  name  in  angry  threats,  the  shots  which 
made  him  harmless  rang  through  the  room. 

"Tower!"  A  moment  before,  this  word  had  meant 
a  man — a  powerful,  subtle,  daring  man. 

"Tower!"  Now  this  word  was  only  a  name,  and  he 
that  had  borne  it  did  not  exist.  Some  crumbs  of  pow 
der,  some  bits  of  lead,  had  instantly  turned  him  into  an 
inert  organic  mass. 

The  startled  passengers  had  all  arisen,  uncertain 
whither  to  flee  in  the  midst  of  these  affrays  within  and 
without.  Among  them  there  was  a  tall  man  who 
seemed  calmer  than  the  rest.  He  approached  Hawke, 
and  said: 

"Give  me  your  gun." 

"No,"  replied  Hawke,  firmly,  "I  am  a  United  States 
marshal.     Who  are  you?" 

"But  I  am  the  sheriff  of  the  county." 
"I  can't  help  that.     I  killed  him  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty.     I  was  protecting  Judge  Fox  here,  who  is  in 
my  charge." 

"Yes — that  is  true,"  assented  Fox,  "that  man 
assaulted  me,  and  this  officer,  who  is  the  bailiff  of  my 
court,  shot  him." 

The  sheriff  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  big  body. 
The  dead  man  lay  on  his  back,  his  right  leg  doubled 
under  him  just  as  he  fell.  His  face  wore  a  perfectly 
placid  look,  his  eyes  were  wide  open.  The  sheriff 
closed  them  with  the  ball  of  his  thumb.  They  did  not 
reopen.  He  placed  his  ear  over  the  broad  chest, 
where  the  tightly  buttoned  coat  bore  a  small  stain. 

"He  must  have  died  instantly,"  he  said  to  Hawke. 
"You  shot  him  through  the  heart." 

"And  through  the  head  too,"  quavered  a  pallid 
bystander,  pointing  to  a  wound  in  the  side  of  the  head. 


"No,"  dissented  the  sheriff,  decisively,  "that  is  not  a 
fatal  wound — that  bullet  went  through  the  ear.  The 
first  shot  was  what  got  him."  And  turning  to  Hawke 
he  added  dryly :  "You  shot  quick,  Mr.  Marshal." 

Fox  here  interposed.     He  was  shaking  now,  and  evi- 
dently only  by  an  effort  could  he  control  his  trembling 
lips.     "It  was  well  that  the  guard  was  quick,"  he  said, 
had  he  not  fired  at  once,  my  life  and  perhaps  other 
lives  would  have  been  in  danger." 

"Maybe  so,  judge,"  replied  the  sheriff  thoughtfully. 
"Maybe  so.  But  your  guard  did  shoot  awful  quick,  for 
a  fact."  And  he  rose,  looked  down  at  the  flaccid  body, 
and  automatically  dusted  his  trouser-knees  with  his 
hand. 

"That  man  was  a  dangerous  desperado,"  cried  Fox, 
vehemently.  "His  death  was  necessary  to  save  the 
lives  of  others." 

"Maybe  so,  judge,"  repeated  the  sheriff,  absently, 
still  gazing  down  at  the  calm  dead  face,  "maybe  so. 
But  he  was  a  mighty  brave  man." 

One  of  the  travelers  seated  at  Fox's  table  was  an 
elderly  Englishman,  whose  pallid  face  was  slowly 
assuming  its  normal  hue.     To  the  sheriff,  he  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  who  was  he?"  pointing  to 
the  body. 

The  sheriff's  eyes  followed  his  glance.  "Judge 
Tower?  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State." 

"And  who  is  he?"  inquired  the  Englishman  in  a  low 
tone,  pointing  to  Fox. 

"That  is  Judge  Fox,  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  the  Englishman.  "How  very 
remarkable !" 

During  all  this  time  the  scuffle  at  the  door  had  con- 
tinued. At  first  Plack  had  merely  tried  to  keep  Mrs. 
Tower  from  entering,  fearing  that  she  might  precipi- 
tate an  affray.  But  when  the  shots  rang  out,  and  he 
saw  her  husband  fall,  he  redoubled  his  efforts;  he 
dreaded  lest  she  might  revenge  herself  on  Fox.  But 
she  struggled  fiercely,  and  broke  from  him  and  his 
assistant.  Clutching  the  satchel  for  which  she  had 
gone  to  the  train,  she  pushed  her  way  through  the 
passengers,  crying: 

"Judge!    Judge!    Where  are  you?" 
As  she  reached  the  centre  of  the  room  where  the 
crowd  had  grown  thickest,   the   circle  silently  opened 
to  admit  her.     In  its  centre  she  saw  lying  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband. 

With  a  shrill  scream  she  cast  from  her  the  satchel 

she  had  gone  to  so  much  pains  to  bring.     Its  springs 

snapped  apart,  and  from  its  mouth  a  large  revolver  fell. 

Screaming  wildly,  the  woman  threw  herself  on  the 

body,  and  passionately  kissed  the  firm-set  lips. 

The  sheriff  turned  to  Fox.  "You  may  advise  your 
man  to  resist  arrest,  if  you  choose,"  he  said.  "You 
are  a  Federal  judge,  and  know  the  law  better  than  I  do. 
But  this  is  Tower's  home  county,  and  I  know  his  home 
people  better  than  you  do.  I  think  both  you  and  your 
guard  will  be  safer  under  arrest  than  free.  Unless  you 
formally  resist,  I  will  arrest  you  now,  and  in  that 
way  get  you  out  of  here.  Then  the  legal  status  can  be 
determined  afterward.  With  that  woman  screaming 
there,  over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  I  can't  answer 
for  your  safety  around  here." 

Fox  determined  to  accept  the  sheriff's  nominal  arrest. 
He  and  Hawke  were  ostentatiously  but  quickly  taken  to 
their  Pullman  car,  locked  in  the  stateroom,  and  the 
train  started. 

The  newly  made  widow  still  lay  on  the  body  of  her 
dead  husband.  Her  wild  screams  had  at  last  given  way 
to  sobs,  which  shook  her  body.  She  moaned  con- 
tinually, but  she  had  not  uttered  coherent  words  since 
she  ran  in,  calling  out  his  name.  She  gradually  grew 
quieter,  and  at  last  she  lay  in  silence  with  her  head  on 
the  dead  face. 

The  minutes  slowly  passed.  She  made  no  sound. 
She  did  not  move.  At  last  the  women  around  her 
grew  uneasy  at  her  silence.  One  of  them  stooped 
down,  looked  into  her  face,  and  said: 

"Her  eyes  are  closed — I  think  she  must  have 
fainted !" 

But  with  the  sound  of  raised  voices  the  widow  arose. 
Evidently  she  had  not  been  unconscious.  Her  counte- 
nance was  composed.  She  looked  at  the  circle  of  faces 
with  unfeigned  wonder,  and  then  went  as  if  to  step 
forward.  Her  foot  struck  the  form  of  her  husband. 
She  looked  down,  made  a  slight  childish  grimace  of 
repugnance,  and  walked  around  the  body. 

"She  does  not  recognize  him!''  murmured  an  awe- 
struck voice. 

It  was  true.  She  did  not  know  his  face.  Xor  was  it 
simply  that  death  had  made  him  unrecognizable,  for  she 
did  not  know  who  he  was.    Her  mind  was  a  blank. 

A  merciful  madness  had  come  upon  her,  so  sudden 
was  the  shock  of  gazing  on  him  lying  limp  in  death, 
whom  she  had  left  stalwart  and  proud,  two  minutes 
before.  She  had  no  one  left  in  the  world  but  him — 
relatives,  friends,  all  had  abandoned  her.  The  stormy 
life  she  had  led,  the  corroding  cankers  of  the  law 
courts,  the  fiery  play  of  strong  passions  around  her — 
all  these  had  imperiled  wits  not  any  too  strong.  Her 
mind  was  gone. 

The  women,  weeping,  led  her  away  from  the  body, 
while  she  gazed  at  them  in  wonder,  and  asked  them  why 
they  wept.  And  in  those  tired  eyes,  which  had  gazed 
on  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  of  which  she  was 
the  centre  and  the  cause,  the  light  of  reason  never 
shone  again. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SAUNTERINGS  IN   NORTHERN  SPAIN. 


The   Beauties    of  the  Basque   Provinces  as   Described  by 
Charles  Marriott. 


It  is  not  a  long  voyage  from  the  southern  shore  of 
England  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  there  is  much  at  the 
landing  to  allure  the  adventurer  for  pleasure,  yet  the 
journey  has  not  been  made  over-familiar  by  writing 
travelers.  Charles  Marriott,  the  British  novelist, 
recently  enjoyed  his  first  visit  to  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  the  result  is  a  book  of  genuine  interest  and  abiding 
charm.  He  saw  much  that  would  have  escaped  less 
thoughtful  observers,  and  he  has  written  of  his  experi- 
ences with  rare  descriptive  art,  with  thorough  appre- 
ciation and  sympathy,  and  with  unfailing  good  humor. 
With  a  congenial  brother  tourist  he  made  his  way  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Spain  through  to  Madrid,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  holiday  was  passed  among  the 
Basques,  and  it  is  his  account  of  these  peculiar  yet 
attractive  people  and  their  surroundings  that  is  most 
impressive  in  his  record.  He  had  planned  to  go  by 
sea  to  'Bilbao,  but  at  the  last  moment  decided  to  go 
through  France  by  train.  After  a  day  in  Paris  he  set 
out  with  his  friend  for  Irun,  and  at  that  point  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Spanish  life : 

As  we  descended  from  the  train  we  saw  the  first  mantilla 
and  with  difficulty  refrained  from  staring  at  the  captivating 
grace  of  it.  It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  the  gravely  uncon- 
scious wearer  had  not  assumed  it  merely  to  be  looked  at. 
We  gave  up  the  last  coupons  of  our  Cook's  tickets  with  the 
feeling  that  we  were  venturing  into  the  unknown.  Our  ruck- 
sacks were  carefully  examined  by  a  polite  official  in  gray-blue 
linen  uniform,  armed  with  a  revolver,  and  the  sight  of  his 
weapon  made  me  feel  already  how  foolish  we  had  been  in 
bringing  ours.  English  firearms  are  contraband  in  Spain,  and 
until  I  got  rid  of  mine  I  was  always  bothered  with  a  separate 
consciousness  in  my  right-hand  coat  pocket  whenever  I  saw  a 
customs  official. 

At  San  Sebastian  came  the  first  change  of  cars  and 
a  brief  but  well-filled  delay : 

San  Sebastian  under  a  brilliant  sun  was  a  little  too  spark- 
ling and  alert,  the  contrast  between  reddish  rock  and  very  blue 
sea  a  little  too  frank  for  beauty.  One  was  reminded  of 
Dawlish.  If  Napoleon  had  conquered  England  and  held  it,  I 
fancy  that  Dawlish  todajr  would  be  looking  very  much  like 
San  Sebastian.  Away  to  the  left  we  could  just  see  the  royal 
palace  of  Miramar,  designed  by  an  English  architect,  fronting 
the  little  island  of  Santa  Clara,  and  beyond,  the  headland  of 
Monte  Igueldo  w^hich  forms  the  western  arm  of  the  bay.  To 
the  right,  between  the  glittering  Casino  and  the  dark  mass 
I  rate  Urgull,  the  little  harbor  and  all  that  remains  of 
the  old  town  looked  cool  and  gray  and  inviting  by  contrast 
with  the  general  hard  brightness.  We  turned  in  that  direction 
through  narrow  streets  and  along  slippery  quays  where  here 
and  there  a  watchful  carabhicro  leaned  on  his  Mauser.  I 
don't  know  if  smuggling  between  France  and  Spain  is  still  car- 
ried on  as  described  in  Pierre  Loti's  "Ramuntcho,"  but  cer- 
tainly the  old  town  of  San  Sebastian,  with  its  convenient 
water-doors  and  sly  entries,  looks  as  if  it  had  private  reasons 
for  being  content  with  neglect  and  obscurity. 

Thence  by  train  to  Bilbao,  where  a  longer  stay  was 
anticipated : 

The  train  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  sending  off.  Three 
times  a  bell  rang  loudly,  but  nothing  happened  except  that 
people  talked  more  and  more  excitedly.  Armed  officials  wan- 
dered up  and  dovra  the  platform,  occasionally  glancing  into 
the  carriages.  At  last,  punctually  to  the  minute,  we  were  off, 
and  for  the  first  half-hour  or  so  the  experience  was  almost 
terrifying.  The  narrow-gauge  line  passine  through  a  mount- 
ainous country,  we  crashed  through  cuttings  and  tunnels  with 
a  deafening  noise  which  made  the  train  seem  to  be  traveling 
at  a  reckless  speed,  particularly  when  -rounding  the  most  vio- 
lent curves  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  railway.  Sometimes  the 
train  seemed  to  be  chasing  its  own  tail  and  very  nearly  catch- 
ing it.  The  gradients,  too.  were  sharp  and  sudden,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  line  round  curves  was  so  extreme  that,  the  coaches 
being  swung  on  bogies,  the  houses  and  churches  we  passed 
seemed  to  be  leaning  away  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees. 
As  there  was  only  one  lamp  to  the  whole  carriage,  and  that 
hidden  from  where  we  sat,  the  effect  of  broken  light  and  vio- 
lent shadow  on  the  harsh,  animated  faces  and  restless  hands 
was  most  impressive,  and  enhanced  the  devil-may-care  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  business. 

Among  their  fellow-travelers  was  a  kindly  beaming 
woman  who  seemed  to  know  all  the  military  along  the 
line,  and  for  her  ready  smile  and  active  sympathy  Mr. 
Marriott  named  her  in  secret,  "mother  of  all  the  sol- 
diers" : 

At  every  station  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  village  had  turned 
out  to  greet  the  train.  Everybody  seemed  to  know-  everybody 
else,  particularly,  to  use  an  Irishism,  the  mother  of  all  the 
soldiers  at  my  side.  At  several  places  two  or  three  of  her 
sons  were  waiting  on  the  platform:  they  came  forward  eagerly 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  and  to  receive  a  parcel  of  food  or  a 
bottle  of  wine,  or  to  hand  a  letter  to  their  young  comrade 
who  sat  nursing  his  post-bag  with  a  grave  air  of  responsi- 
bility. Nearly  all  the  men  we  saw  were  clean-shaven,  with 
strong  jaws,  bold  features,  and  bony  browns.  They  all  wyore 
boinas  and  embroidered  linen  shirts  with  collars,  but  no  neck- 
ties, and  sometimes  a  broad  sash  round  the  waist  Some  of 
the  younger  women  were  handsome,  and.  again,  among  the 
very  old  we  saw  some  extraordinarily  interesting  faces,  brown 
and  deeply  lined,  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  like  the  pictures  of 
old  Indian  squaws.  All  the  women,  young  or  old,  moved  with 
a  large  freedom,  and  most  of  them  had  thick  hair,  very  neatly 
arranged,  more  frequently  brown  than  we  bad  expected  to  see, 
and  occasionally  red.  All  the  people  seemed  happy,  and  there 
were  no  evidences  among  them  of  extreme  poverty.  What 
impressed  us  most  of  all  was  the  general  air  of  brotherhood; 
I  have  never  been  among  people  who  seemed  so  bound  together 
by  the  sense  of  common  humanity.  And  whenever  the  train 
started  the  woman  at  my  side  called  out  "Adiosf"  in  a  clear, 
ringing  tone  that  seemed  full  of  hope  and  courage;  it  was 
"God's  in  His  heaven — All's  right  with  the  world!"  in  a  single 
word,  a  word  that  seemed  to  contain  all  the  special  meaning, 
which  has  evaporated  from  our  "Good-bye."  Isn't  there,  per- 
haps, more  than  a  verbal  difference  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
we.  a  litrie  doubtfully  and  evasively,  hope  that  God  may  be 
with  our  friend,  the  Latin  confidently  commends  his  friend  to 


on   an   electric   line  connecting   Bilbao  with 
villages  and  seaside  resorts  presented  many 

: 
"istrict,  which  by  night  in  the  rain  had  looked  sinister, 


by  morning  sunlight  wras  merely  untidy.  'A  surprising  num- 
ber of  the  dilapidated  buildings  are  wine-shops,  distinguished 
by  a  withered  bush  at  the  door.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  long  suburb,  degenerating  seaward,  and  the  chain  of  hills 
enclosing  the  valley  is  laid  out  in  market  gardens  cultivated 
up  to  the  last  inch,  of  vegetables  and  flowers — roses,  lilies, 
hollyhocks,  and  carnations.  The  last  might  be  called  the 
national  flower  of  Spain ;  wherever  we  went  we  saw  girls 
wearing  carnations  coquettishly  in  their  hair,  or  still  more 
piquantly  in  their  mouths  ;  and,  indeed,  the  flower,  when  col- 
ored to  its  name,  wnth  its  blurred  outline  and  spicy  odor, 
seems  aptly  to  S3Tnbolize  the  indolent  though  passionate  Span- 
ish beauty.  I  believe  there  is  an  elaborate  code  of  meanings 
according  to  the  position  of  the  flower,  as  worn  over  the  right 
or  left  ear,  or  carried  between  the  lips  or  in  the  hand,  but  it 
is  not  a  language  for  the  uninitiated. 

Occasionally  but  not  forbiddingly  the  writer  touches 
upon  historical  and  ethnological  subjects,  and  his  com- 
ment is  always  illuminating: 

The  Basques,  who  occupy  not  only  the  three  provinces  bear- 
ing their  name,  but  Navarra  and  the  neighboring  part  of 
France,  claim  with  apparent  justice  to  be  the  oldest  race  in 
Europe.  Their  language,  which,  though  I  believe  still  occa- 
sionally spoken  in  remote  villages,  is  practically  dead,  is  unlike 
any  other  European  tongue.  It  may  be  studied — after  seven 
years  the  devil  is  said  to  have  learned  only  three  words — in 
place-names,  in  a  few  greetings,  and  in  songs.  In  print,  with 
its  constantly  recurring  c's  and  fe's.  it  bears  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  Hungarian — at  least  to  a  person  ignorant  of 
both  languages — and  there  is  also  a  hint  of  something  else 
which  puts  one  on  the  track  of  a  tantalizing  theory  of  origins 
to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  The  Basques  might  be  described 
as  the  home-rulers  of  Spain.  For  centuries  they  were  a 
republican  community  with  freedom  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  But  during  the  Carlist  wars  between  1S34  and  1S76 
they  fought  on  the  losing  side  of  Don  Carlos,  and  this  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  their  Fueros.  or  special  privileges.  They 
still,  however,  enjoy  a  certain  liberty  of  local  government. 

Slight  disguise  was  required  to  make  this  English 
visitor  one  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  sojourn- 
ing, a  fact  more  impressive  than  may  appear  at  first 
glance : 

The  slight  annoyance  of  being  stared  at  on  account  of  my 
English  cap,  reminded  me  to  get  a  boina.  We  went  into  a 
small  shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  market,  where,  for  the  sum 
of  one  peseta,  I  achieved,  if  not  invisibility,  at  least  a  pro- 
tective affinity  to  my  surroundings.  The  buying  of  the  boina 
was  quite  a  charming  little  function.  Not  only  the  proprietor, 
but  three  or  four  customers  were  interested  in  the  transaction. 
They  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal  compliment  that  a  for- 
eigner should  wish  to  wear  the  cap  of  the  country.  The 
whole  stock  of  the  shop  had  to  be  overhauled  to  find  a  boina 
of  the  proper  size  and  droop  ;  mirrors  were  brought,  and  when 
I  was  finally  capped  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  they 
declared,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  paying  me  the  highest 
compliment  they  knew,  that  I  would  pass  for  a  Basque.  The 
advantage  of  the  change  to  ourselves  was  really  remarkable. 
Thereafter,  unless  we  spoke,  we  passed  everywhere  without 
the  least  attention. 

Pelota,    the   original    Basque   game    now    played   by 

Spanish  young  men  everywhere,  was  seen  under  vary- 
ing conditions  and  often  with  accompaniments  which 
show  that  sports  are  really  much  the  same  in  all 
countries : 

The  players  we  saw  were  highly  trained  professionals;  their 
quickness  of  eye  and  hand  and  the  force  of  their  "serving" 
wrere  marvelous.  Frequently  the  ball  would  rebound  from  the 
wall  the  whole  length  of  the  fronton,  which  was  about  seventy 
yards.  They  played  apparently  with  whole-hearted  dash  and 
energy,  but  we  were  assured  by  our  companion  that  the  game 
was  "probably  sold.  At  certainly  every  fault  there  were  loud 
groans  and  cries  of  "Ladron!"  ("Thief!")  from  the  people 
under  the  gallery,  as  if  the  players'  dishonesty  were  taken  for 
granted.  Between  the  games  the  players,  who  were  lithe 
young  fellows  in  the  pink  of  condition,  drank  wine  or  beer, 
and  drenched  their  bats  in  water,  rasping  the  handles  with  a 
tool  in  order  to  get  a  better  grip.  At  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon our  English  companion  had  won  about  a  sovereign.  But 
for  the  lower  level  of  skill.  Pelota  is  more  interesting  as  we 
saw  it  played  afterwards  in  the  villages  by  boys  and  young 
men  in  an  open  fronton  surrounded  by  mulberry  trees. 

The  emotional  nature  of  the  simple  and  kindly 
Basques  is  illustrated  by  this  bit  of  imaginative  descrip- 
tion: 

We  returned  to  the  Arenal,  where  the  municipal  band  was 
playing  under  the  trees.  It  was  playing  Massenet's  "Dance  of 
the  Furies,"  and  playing  it  welL  There  is  something  a  little 
terrible  in  the  effect  of  music  upon  a  Spanish  crowd ;  one  feels 
that  the  musician  has  a  responsibility  like  that  of  a  man  bear- 
ing a  light  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  powder  magazine.  The 
large  crowd  surrounding  the  band-stand  was  silent  and  abso- 
lutely motionless.  The  people  seemed  actually  to  breathe  in 
unison.  The  passionate  absorption  of  their  pale  faces  was 
intensified  by  the  prevailing  dark  tones  of  their  dresses  and  by 
the  fact  that  heavy  clouds  were  making  a  gloom  under  the 
trees.  There  were  no  individuals  :  it  was  one  huge  organism 
controlled  by  the  conductor's  baton.  One  understood  why  in 
some  countries  certain  tunes  are  forbidden  for  political  rea- 
sons. The  changes  of  emotion  in  the  music  were  immediately 
and  unanimously  reflected  in  the  pale  faces  as  changing  lights 
are  reflected  in  the  particles  of  a  mass ;  at  a  passage  in  slow 
time  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  whole  crowrd  was 
plunged  in  grief.  When  the  music  ended,  a  little  shiver  like 
the  stirring  of  leaves  passed  over  the  crowd :  quite  visibly,  and 
before  bodily  movement  had  begun,  the  single  organism  split 
up  into  individuals  as  if  at  the  release  of  some  tension.  And 
then,  as  if  the  weather  had  waited  for  the  music,  the  clouds 
overhead  broke  in  a  thunder-shower,  and  there  was  a  laugh- 
ing, chattering  rush  for  the  shelter  of  trees  or  the  awnings  of 
the  numerous  cafes  that  surround  the  Arenal. 

With  something  more  than  surprise  the  visitors  dis- 
covered that  this  Spanish  seaport  had  some  of  the 
most  progressive  of  institutions: 

This  club  was  a  revelation  for  w^hich  we  had  been  gradually 
prepared  by  casual  observations  during  the  last  two  days,  of 
the  enlightenment  and  dignified  amenity  of  civil  life  in  this 
part  of  Spain.  It  was  not  merely  the  provision  for  social  ease 
and  comfort,  the  excellence  of  the  luncheon  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  recreation-rooms,  which  were  of  a  standard  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  clubs  in  London,  that  so  impressed  us,  but 
the  regard  for  and  evidence  of  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the 
community.  Bilbao  is  frankly  a  commercial  town,  and  I  sup- 
pose its  inhabitants  would  describe  themselves  as  a  community 
of  business  men ;  but  their  principal  club  possesses  a  library 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  only  in  a  centre  of  learning. 
When  we  were  taken  into  this  quiet  room  we  were  prepared 
for  a  good  collection  of  books  of  reference  :  what  we  were  not 
prepared  for  was  a  library  containing  the  pick  of  European 
literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  more  significant  works 
of  modern  science  and  philosophical  speculation.     At  a  hasty 


examination  I  noted  the  names  of  Dante,  Milton,  Goethe, 
Balzac,  Lombroso,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  On  the  long  tables, 
under  green-shaded  electric  lights,  I  saw  not  only  the  native 
periodical  publications,  but  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Jugend.  The  Studio.  The  Art  Journal,  and  innumerable  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  German  newspapers.  In  addition  to 
a  splendid  library  the  Sociedad  Bilbaina  provides  a  separate 
room  for  works  of  reference  in  those  subjects  with  which  its 
members  are  professionally  engaged,  and  a  room  fitted  up  as 
a  drawing-office  for  architects  and  engineers.  Finally  the 
more  purely  recreative  advantages  of  the  club  are  completed 
by   the   peculiarly   Continental   institution    of   a   roulette-room. 

Of  the  many  delightful  passages  in  the  chronicle  of 
a  sightseer's  wanderings,  there  is  none  that  makes  a 
more  pleasing  picture  than  this  short  story  of  an 
evening  adventure  by  the  sea : 

Dusk  had  fallen  before  we  reached  Algorta ;  a  wonderful 
violet  dusk  full  of  soft  odors  and  the  soundless  moving  of  the 
tamarisk.  Behind  the  mountains  which  guard  the  mouth  of 
the  river  lightning  played  almost  continuously,  but  without  any 
sound  of  thunder,  and  below  the  golden  lamps  of  Portugalete 
were  doubled  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay.  We  followed 
winding  lanes  along  the  cliff  in  the  direction  of  a  dark  head- 
land. Somewhere  behind  a  high  wall  girls  were  singing  a 
queer  wandering  tune,  "something,"  as  James  flippantly  but 
accurately  described  it,  "between  a  Gregorian  chant  and  a 
coon  song,"  with  one  full-throated  voice  following  the  air 
and  others  coming  in  chorus  like  the  petition  and  response  of 
a  Htany.  Presently  we  came  to  a  village  of  narrow  descend- 
ing streets,  rude  steps  and  little  quays,  dim  lit  with  angle 
lamps,  filled  with  the  hushing  of  the  sea,  the  tang  of  brine, 
and  the  scent  of  hidden  gardens.  In  a  courtyard  women  were 
seated  and  children  stooped  over  lighted  candles,  screening 
them  with  their  hands,  in  some  celebration  which  was  half  a 
game  and  half  a  piece  of  ritual.  The  children  greeted  us  in 
laughing  undertones,  pressing  about  us  in  the  dark  affection- 
ately but  incuriously,  as  if  we  were  long-expected.  They 
touched  us  with  their  little  hands,  asking  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
lisped  their  flower-soft  names.  Manuela,  Asuncion,  Dolores, 
claiming  invisible  brothers  and  sisters.  The  women,  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  addressed  us  with  the  same  quiet  con- 
fidence, asking  us  if  the  little  ones  were  not  heavy  for  their 
ages,  speaking  always  in  a  murmur  as  if  under  the  spell  of 
the  night.  We  found  the  way.  guided  by  the  soft,  laughing 
direction  "Abajo,"  "A  la  derecha,"  "A  la  izquicrda,"  followed 
by  "Adios!"  of  some  invisible  man  or  woman,  to  a  sheltered 
quay  overlooking  the  bay  with  a  furtive  incoming  of  pale 
bands  of  foam  and  a  background  of  mountains  only  relieved 
upon  the  night  by  the  summer  lightning  which  played  unceas- 
ingly behind  them.  Here  we  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  listening 
to  the  lapping  of  the  water,  speaking  rarely,  in  a  mood  of 
absolute  contentment. 

I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  village,  I  don't  want  to  know 
it  nor  to  see  it  again  bj*  daylight.  I  want  to  keep  the  memory 
of  that  evening  unaltered.  It  is  a  memory  with  the  fragile 
charm  and  at  the  same  time  the  strange  reality  of  a  dream, 
made  up  of  tamarisk,  the  odor  of  brine,  children's  kisses  in  the 
dark,  and  the  hands  and  voices,  the  intimate  human  presences 
of  people  whose  faces  I  did  not  see,  whose  names  I  did  not 
know,  in  an  unidentified  place  of  crooked  streets  and  hidden 
gardens  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Once  more  the  writer  returns  to  his  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  race,  as  indicated  in  its 
language : 

The  head  of  the  table  was  taken  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
marble  quarry  somewhere  up  in  the  mountains.  He  had  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  and  was  extremely  interested  in  specu- 
lations about  the  origin  of  the  Basque  language.  At  least  a 
dozen  words,  he  said,  were  identical  in  Basque  and  Japanese. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  subject  more  full  of  pitfalls  for  the 
unlearned  than  that  of  comparative  philologv.  but  there  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  strong  evidence  that  the  Basque  language, 
like  the  Hungarian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  is  of 
Turanian  origin.  When  on  an  earlier  page  I  remarked  the 
superficial  resemblance  between  printed  Basque  and  printed 
Hungarian,  I  did  not  know  that  the  latter  language  was  held 
by  philologists  to  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  nor  Bad  I 
read  the  chapter  on  the  Euskara  or  Basque  in  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  so  that  the  resemblance  is  marked  enough  to  strike 
a  person  ignorant  of  the  theories  on  the  subject.  The  hint 
of  something  else  which  I  alluded  to  is  precisely  of  Japanese. 
I  have  never  heard  Japanese  spoken,  but  I  believe  that  if 
during  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  a  verse  of  Basque 
song,  such  as  "Iru  damacho."  had  been  printed  in  an  English 
newspaper,  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  would  have 
taken  it  for  Japanese.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Basque  language 
which  contains  these  tantalizing  hints  of  the  Mongolian.  The 
people  themselves,  with  their  impassive,  high  cheek -boned 
faces,  as  Borrow  observed,  look  like  Tartars,  and  there  is 
something  irresistibly  Chinese  about  a  Basque  farmer,  in  his 
flat  cap  and  sad  blue  garments,  patiently  cultivating  every 
inch  of  soil,  and  planting  three  crops  where  we  should  be 
content  to  grow  one.  On  referring  to  a  history  of  music  I 
find  the  Basque  instruments,  the  diilsinya  and  the  tamboril, 
almost  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Chinese  yo  and  ya-kou.  The 
comparisons  are  tempting  and  suggestive,  but  the  subject  as  a 
whole  is  better  left  to  the  specialist. 

From  the  northern  provinces  the  travelers  moved 
southward  to  Burgos,  Madrid,  and  Toledo.  The  story 
of  their  views  and  experiences  sustains  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  first  chapter,  though  it  relates  to  scenes 
more  often  described.  The  homeward  journey  was  by 
steamer,  from  Bilbao  to  the  Cornish  coast.  Seldom 
is  an  account  of  travel  less  guide-booky,  or  more  unaf- 
fected. The  skill  of  the  practiced  writer  is  evident  in 
its  omissions  as  well  as  in  its  presentments.  The  work 
has  a  permanent  value.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs  and  drawings  and  is  carefully  indexed. 

"A  Spanish  Holiday,"  by  Charles  Marriott.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York;  $2.50 
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The  sailing-ship  sanitarium  for  consumptives  pro- 
jected in  England  and  described  by  the  British  Medical 
Journal  seems  an  admirable  scheme.  If  a  patient  is  to 
be  sequestrated  and  kept  in  a  long  chair  out  of  doors, 
why  not  alleviate  his  lot  by  the  interest  of  sea  life  and 
glimpses  of  pleasant  coasts?  The  ship  projected  would 
be  of  about  2000  tons,  with  ample  deck  space  for  cots 
in  the  open  air.  The  plan  would  be  to  cruise  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  taking  advantage  of 
trade  winds  and  an  equable  climate,  and  seeking  port  in 
bad  weather.  The  cost  to  each  patient  is  not  stated, 
but  there  must  be  a  good  many  invalids  who  could 
afford  to  pay  handsomely,  and  with  fifty-  patients  it 
might  be  possible  to  keep  a  2000-ton  schooner  in  com- 
mission. 


Unitary  2y  1909. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Amelia  E.  Barr  has  been  emitting  some  re- 
freshingly vigorous  opinions  upon  modern 
life.  She  is  now  eighty  years  of  age  and  has 
just  finished  her  fifty -ninth  novel.  What 
novel  writing  means  to  this  capable  old  lady 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  read 
124  volumes  as  a  preparation  to  writing  the 
"Lion's  Whelp,"  and  ninety  volumes  before 
starting  "The  Black  Shilling."  A  woman, 
says  Mrs.  Barr,  has  no  right  to  a  "career" 
until  she  has  had  children.  She  herself  did 
not  begin  to  write  until  after  she  had  reared 
her  fifteenth  child,  and  she  was  prouder  of 
her  children  than  of  her  books.  "At  fifty-five 
or  sixty  a  woman  should  find  herself  at  her 
brightest  and  best.  She  is  now  far  enough 
past  the  child-bearing  period  to  have  fully 
outlived  the  physical  strain  of  motherhood, 
with  its  decades  of  burdens  and  cares.  At 
sixty  life  assumes  a  truer  perspective  for  a 
woman.  She  begins  then,  and  hardly  before 
then,  to  see  the  great  vital  truths  of  life  and 
character  in  their  proper  proportions." 


Captain  Margaret,  by  John  Masefield.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  striking  romance  of  the  days  when 
King  James  ruled  over  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. Captain  Margaret,  cut  to  the  heart  be- 
cause the  fair  Olivia  has  preferred  the  scoun- 
drel Stukeley  to  himself,  sets  sail  for  Vir- 
ginia on  board  his  ship,  the  Broken  Heart. 
intending  first  to  earn*  out  a  legitimate  to- 
bacco trade  and  then  to  pursue  something  like 
a  piratical  career  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Seek- 
ing a  final  interview  with  Olivia  before  leav- 
ing the  British  port,  he  finds  himself  suddenly 
involved  in  some  of  Stukeley's  misdeeds,  and 
is  actually  forced  to  take  him  and  his  wife 
on  board  the  Broken  Heart  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  the  pressing  attentions  of  the 
sheriff.  The  ill-assorted  party  proceed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  finding  that  orders  for  their  arrest 
have  been  received  by  the  governor,  Stukeley 
and  Olivia  are  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
sanctuary  on  the  Broken  Heart  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  adventurers  to  Darien.  How 
Olivia  finally  awakens  to  the  infamous  char- 
acter of  her  husband  and  learns  to  appreciate 
the  chivalry  and  forbearance  of  Captain  Mar- 
garet, how  Stukeley's  treachery  stultifies  the 
assault  upon  Tolu,  and  how  the  expedition 
ends  in  failure  are  set  forth  with  energy  and 
vigor  and  make  a  fine  story  of  adventure  upon 
the  Spanish  Main.  But  it  is  a  story  by  no 
means  faultless.  We  could  have  been  per- 
suaded of  Stukeley's  infamy  without  so  many 
coarse  illustrations  that  are  sometimes  embar- 
rassing in  their  effrontery.  Captain  Margaret 
and  his  ship's  master,  Cammock,  seem  to  lack 
virility,  while  Olivia  certainly  lacks  common 
sense,  even  for  a  day  when  the  sole  duty  of 
young  women  was  to  be  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful. Nor  can  we  be  easily  persuaded  that 
seamen  in  the  days  of  King  James  said 
"B'Gee,"   or  "Oh,   Mommer," 


Rosnah,  by  Myra  Kelly.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;   $1.50. 

Miss  Kelly's  novel  will  not  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  were  a  little  dubious  of 
her  success  in  a  new  field.  So  far  as  is 
proper  she  has  preserved  all  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  her  shorter  writings,  while 
her  novel  bears  no  marks  of  being  a  number 
of   short  stories   cemented   together. 

"Rosnah"  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  study 
of  Irish  life  and  the  social  effects  of  political 
agitation,  while  the  element  of  farce  that  is 
sometimes  pleasantly  evident  is  quite  conso- 
nant with  the  purpose  of  the  story.  The  char- 
acter of  General  Fitzgerald  is  not  an  in- 
gratiating one,  but  its  counterpart  would  not 
be  hard  to  find  in  real  life.  The  general  and 
his  wife  have  been  so  long  in  India  that  when 
they  come  home  to  Ireland  their  children 
have  to  be  introduced  to  them  by  the  butler. 
But  Miss  Sheila  has  refused  to  attend  the 
family  reunion,  having  just  found  a  more 
fascinating  way  to  spend  her  time.  To  avoid 
the  paternal  wrath  and  with  a  charming  in- 
difference to  consequences,  she  persuades  the 
beautiful  Lady  Rosnah  Creighton  to  perso- 
nate her,  and  the  entanglements  that  ensue 
can  be  readily  imagined.  The  final  revela- 
tion is  not  reached  until  the  curtain  has  been 
lifted  from  the  dark  corners  of  revolutionary 
Ireland.  We  see  evictions,  boycotts,  and  mid- 
night drills,  and  these  are  not  only  described 
with  convincing  accuracy,  but  we  are  shown 
the  part  that  they  occupy  in  the  national 
imagination  and  their  place  in  the  national 
hopes.  Miss  Kelly  writes  not  only  with  an 
enviable  dramatic  ease,  but  with  spontaneous 
sympathy.  Perhaps  her  sympathy  is  the 
source  of  her  unquestioned  power,  already 
proved  by  her  short  stories  and  now  con- 
firmed by  this  more  ambitious  effort. 


i  he  Supreme  Test,  by  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Published  by  Brentano's,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

This  story  is  noteworthy  as  containing  a 
distinctly  clever  piece  of  psychological  work. 
Introduced  to  Wilmot  Cunliffe,  we  cordially 
detest  him  as  a  combination  of  Chadband  and 
Pecksniff,  but  with  a  certain  unthinking  sin- 


cerity that  aggravates  rather  than  condones. 
When  Kythe  West  visits  CunlirTe's  house  in 
order  to  stay  for  a  while  with  her  friend 
Frieda  we  anticipate  a  lively  encounter  be- 
tween Kythe's  irresponsible  worldliness  and 
Cunliffe's  puritanic  piety.  The  encounters 
follow  in  due  course,  but  it  is  Cunliffe  who 
is  dismounted  as  much  by  Kythe's  clever  in- 
telligence as  by  her  beauty  and  charm.  Then 
we  see  Cunliffe's  deeper  nature  unfold  under 
the  double  stimulus  of  his  love  for  Kythe  and 
his  chivalrous  desire  to  protect  her  from  the 
results  of  her  own  waywardness.  In  other 
words  we  find  that  Cunliffe  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  water,  brave,  devoted,  and  unselfish 
and  an  easy  victor  in  the  "supreme  test" 
where  certain  young  gentlemen  of  much  so- 
cial charm  are  egregious  failures.  The  au- 
thor shows  a  real  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  her  story'  is  easily  worth  a  dozen  of  the 
strenuous  novels  that  are  in  so  much  tempo- 
rary favor. 

Mind,  Religion,  and  Health,  by  Dr.  Robert 
MacDonald.  Published  by  the  Funk  &. 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  ;  $1.30. 

This  is  a  clearly  expressed  presentation  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement,  or  the  system  of 
mental  healing  that  has  been  made  respect- 
able by  orthodox  names  and  scientific  degrees. 
The  churches  seem  to  be  on  their  way  to  dis- 
cover that  "whatsoever  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart  so  is  he" — morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  although  why  the  churches  had  to 
wait  until  Christianity  was  two  thousand 
years  old  it  is  a  little  hard  to  explain. 

We  are  still  waiting  to  know  what  the  "sub- 
conscious self"  really  is.  At  present  its  forms 
are  as  numerous  as  its  expositors.  At  one 
time  the  sub-conscious  self  appears  like  a 
machine  of  irresistible  power,  but  wholly  de- 
pendent for  its  direction  upon  the  human 
mind  and  as  willing  to  do  evil  as  good.  Yet 
again  it  is  presented  to  us  as  a  sort  of  benefi- 
cent deity,  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  Is  it 
superior  to  the  mind  or  inferior,  and  is  there 
no  way  to  reach  it  except  by  hypnotic  and 
suggestive  processes  from  which  self-respect 
shrinks  ?  Or  is  the  "subconscious  mind" 
merely  a  name  given  to  the  whole  undiscov- 
ered territory  of  human  mentality,  with  its 
vast  range  of  possibilities  from  the  devilish 
to  the  divine  ?  But  Dr.  MacDonald  has  writ- 
ten a  thoughtful  book,  a  little  marred  by 
ecclesiasticism,  but  sincere,  thoughtful,  and 
well  adapted  to  those  who  need  an  artificial 
bridge  to  the  obvious  things  of  the  mind. 


The    Important    Pictures    of    the    Louvre,    by 
Florence     Heywood.      On    sale    by     Paul 
Elder    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    New 
York;  $1.50. 
This   little  volume   by   a    California   woman 
who  has  won  distinction  in  the  art  circles  of 
Europe  ought  to  accompany  every  tourist  from 
the  West  who  wishes  to  understand  as  well  as 
to  admire  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.     Miss 
Heywood's   art   lectures   are   well   known,   and 
that   her   erudition   is   now   made  available   in 
such   permanent  and  portable  form  is   a  mat- 
ter  for  congratulation. 

The  book  is  indeed  admirably  designed  not 
only  for  the  traveler  who  combines  leisure 
with  artistic  education,  but  for  that  more  nu- 
merous class  who  are  anxious  to  admire  what 
is  admirable  and  to  accept  the  guidance  of 
competent  culture.  The  chronological  table  of 
Florentine,  Venetian,  Umbrian,  Sienese,  Fer- 
rarese,  Flemish,  German,  and  French  art  is 
peculiarly  valuable,  while  in  her  consideration 
of  the  pictures  themselves  Miss  Heywood 
shows  a  happy  facility  in  her  combination 
of  art  criticism  with  the  essentials  of  history 
and  biography.  Technical  description  never 
becomes  oppressive  and  a  book  that  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  far-away  fireside 
must  be  the  most  delightful  of  companions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Miss  Heywood  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  at  greater  length  and 
to  place  even  more  fully  at  our  disposal  an 
enviable  knowledge  of  art  and  artists. 


The  Higher  Sacrifice,  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Published  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, Boston;  80  cents. 
This  inspiring  address  to  students  is  an  in- 
citement to  keep  alive  the  best  ideals  of  their 
youth  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  knowledge 
that  it  may  be  offered  upon  the  altar  of  hu- 
manity. By  his  debt  to  nature,  by  the  need 
that  he  pay  his  board  bill,  man  is  a  slave. 
But  he  can  acquire  above  and  beyond  these 
things.  He  can  "Serve  the  Lord,  not  as 
slaves  hoping  for  reward,  but  as  gods  who  will 
take  no  reward."  He  can  belong  to  those 
fittest  ones  who  will  demand  their  preserva- 
tion at  the  hands  of  nature,  not  because  their 
teeth  and  claws  are  the  sharpest,  but  because 
their  power  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  greatest. 
Dr.  Jordan's  address  should  be  read,  not  by 
students  only,  but  by  all  who  covet  the  im- 
pression  of  lofty  and  altruistic  thought. 


The   Sovereign    Good,    by    Helen    Huntington. 
Published  by   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons,   New 
York;    $1.50. 
This    is    not    a    story    of    incident,    but    its 
delicate  character  analysis  is   far  better   than 
incident.      The   hero   is    Neil   Duncan,   a   very- 
young   writer    of   promising   distinction,    who, 
curiously     enough,     is     not     conceited.      The 
heroine  is  Fidelia  King,  a  lady  no  longer  in 


her  first  youth,  but  beautiful,  spirituelle,  and 
wealthy.  Neil  falls  in  love  with  Fidelia,  or 
thinks  he  does,  and  Fidelia  falls  in  love  with 
Neil,  but  she  has  the  good  sense  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a  young  man's  fancy  and  the 
enduring  affection  upon  which  alone  marriage 
should  be  based.  Therefore  she  refuses  Neil 
when  he  proposes,  and  although  her  own  love 
continues  she  experiences  the  pain  of  seeing 
that  her  estimate  of  Neil's  devotion  was  well 
founded  and  that  he  slowly  gravitates  with- 
out remonstrance  towards  attractions  more 
consonant  with  his  age  and  disposition.  It  is 
a  well-told  story'  and  both  true  and  pathetic. 

Ocean  Life  in  the  Old  Sailing-Ship  Days,  by 
John    D.    Whidden.      Published  by   Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;   $1.50. 
Captain  Whidden  tells  the  story'  of  his  long 
life  with  all  the   interest  of  a   romance.     He 
went   to   sea   when   he   was   twelve  years   old. 
He  was  ship's  boy,  sailor,  mate,  captain,  and 
part  owner.     He  went  all  over  the  world  and 
met  all  kinds  of  people,  while  a  full  share  of 
adventure    and   of   stirring   incident   seems    to 
have  come  in  his  way.     That  Captain   Whid- 
den should  lead  so   strenuous  a  life   for  sev- 
enty years  and  should  then  produce  so  admir- 
able a  book  is  an  enviable  achievement. 


Robert  Lee,   the  Southerner,  by  Thomas   Nel- 
son   Page.      Published   by    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York;  SI. 25. 
The   story  of   General   Lee   has   never   been 
better    told,    nor    told     more     concisely    and 
gracefully.     Mr.   Page  shows  us  the  Southern 
leader  first  as  a  man,  and  secondly  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  if  he  arouses  our  admiration  for  a 
stainless   character,   his  advocacy  of  his   mili- 
tary genius  is  hardly  less  convincing. 


New  Publications. 
"Tales   from   Bohemia,"   by    Robert   Neilson  j 
Stephens,  with  illustrations  by  Wallace  Gold-  : 
smith,   has   been   published   by    L.    C.    Page   & 
Co.,    Boston.      The    tales    are    twenty -five    in  ! 
number. 

"The  Winter's  Tale"  has  been  added  to  the  ' 
Lamb    Shakespeare    for    the    Young,    the    at-  . 
tractive  series  now  being  issued  by  Duffield  &.  ' 
Co.,    New   York,    price   80    cents    and    $1    per 
volume. 

Appropriate  to  the  New  Year  comes  two 
tastefully  decorated  little  volumes  of  "Scot- 
tish Toasts,"  by  Ivor  Ben  Mclvor,  and  "Irish  ! 
Toasts,"  by  Shane  Na  Gael.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  New- 
York  and  Boston. 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
have  published  the  "American  National  Red 
Cross  Text-Book  on  First  Aid  and  Relief  Col- 
umns," otherwise  described  as  "A  Manual  of 
Instruction  How  to  Prevent  Accidents  and 
What  to  Do  for  Injuries  and  Emergencies," 
by  Major  Charles  Lynch,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  army.  The  little  volume  is  of 
pocket  size,  inclusive,  usefully  illustrated  and 
well  printed.     Price,  $1. 

"Comrades  Four,"  by  Edward  R.  Rich,  was 
suggested  upon  an  occasion  when  several 
members  of  Company  E,  First  Maryland  Cav- 
alry, C.  S.  A.,  were  talking  over  old  war 
times.  "I  for  one,"  said  the  author,  "would 
like  to  see  in  print  the  simple  narrative  of 
something  that  really  happened  to  somebody 
we  know."  One  of  the  party  said,  "Write  it 
yourself,"  and  the  seed  of  suggestion  falling 
upon  good  ground  the  present  simple  and  un- 
assuming war  story  is  the  result.  That  the 
book  was  written  by  a  real  soldier  is  evident 
enough  from  its  modesty.  It  is  published  by 
the  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington. 
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FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


"The  Politicians."  by  Aaron  Hoffman  and 
J.  A.  Raynes,  produced  at  the  Princess  The- 
atre last  Monday  evening  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage,  is  a  distinct  gain  in  merit  over 
former  work  of  the  same  authors.  It  is  ab- 
surd, of  course,  hut  it  is  bright  and  clean. 
It  has  no  such  screamingly  funny  scene  as 
the  crockery-smashing  episode  in  "Playing 
the  Ponies,'5  but  it  is  fairly  even  in  interest 
and  gives  some  opportunities  for  character 
comedy  work. 

Kolb  and  Dill  have  good  parts  as  the 
vagrant  politicians,  dragged  into  the  race  for 
office  against  their  will.  It  does  not  matter 
much  what  this  eccentric  pair  do  on  the  stage, 
their  least  effort  is  unfailingly  rewarded  with 
the  laughter  and  applause  of  a  large  and  in- 
vincibly loyal  following.  To  the  credit  of  the 
comedians,  be  it  said,  they  do  not  build  on 
this,  and  do  not  relax  their  efforts.  Kolb  it. 
the  more  assertive  of  the  two,  but  Dill  is  a 
good  feeder  for  his  fun.  They  never  did  bet- 
ter or  more  conscientious  work  than  in  this 
latest  production. 

Several  new  people  appear  in  the  piece. 
George  A.  Wright  as  the  station  agent,  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  postmaster,  jailer, 
chief  of  police,  and  election  inspector,  dis- 
plays finished  art.  He  could  easily  overdo 
his  part,  but  he  makes  it  convincingly  real, 
and  in  every  word  and  act  is  the  rural  official 
to    the   life. 

Adele  Rafter,  the  new  leading  lady,  is  a 
distinct  acquisition  to  the  Kolb  and  Dill 
forces.  She  is  a  very  pretty  woman  with  an 
accomplished  stage  presence,  and  sings  with 
pleasing  effect.  Her  success  was  evident  on 
the   first   night. 

Xetta  Vesta,  the  soubrette.  is  better  quali- 
fied by  nature  and  art  than  any  of  her  prede- 
cessors have  been  to  delight  an  audience. 
Percy  Bronson,  Sidney  de  Gray,  Charles 
Swickard.  and  Carlton  Chase,  are  equal  to  all 
the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  chorus  is 
large  in  numbers,  attractive  in  personality, 
and  displays  many  changes  of  handsome  cos- 
tumes. Their  songs,  dances,  and  marches  are 
strong  testimonj'  for  the  ability  of  the  new 
stage  manager,  Jack  Mason. 

Altogether,  the  company  and  the  play  are 
to  be  recommended  to  all  who  would  see  an 
entertainment  of  mirth  and  music  without  a 
discordant  element.  It  will  run  indefinitely, 
as  well  it  may.  There  was  "standing  room 
only"  last  week  at  the  Princess,  when  "Wei- 
ner  &:  Schnitzel"  was  in  its  fourth  week. 


As  was  to  have  been  expected.  George 
Ade's  "The  College  Widow"  is  a  great  success 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  and  it  will  be  con- 
tinued all  next  week.  Robert  Warwick  as 
the  athletic  conqueror,  Blanche  Stoddard  as 
the  widow,  and  Helen  Lackaye  as  the  pompa- 
dour-haired waitress.,  are  making  the  most  of 
their  parts.  Charles  Dow  Clark  is  a  clever 
"Bub"  Hicks,  and  the  whole  company,  in  fact, 
is  imbued  with  the  jolly  comedy  spirit.  There 
could  be  no  better  bill  for  the  holidays,  and 
the  people  are  proving  the  assertion  by  filling 
the  handsome  theatre  nightly.  Upton  Sin- 
clair's new  fantastic  drama  in  four  acts, 
"Prince  Hagen,"  will  follow  "The  College 
Widow."  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  that  at  present. 


"Ben  Hur"  will  continue  to  hold  the  stage 
at  the  Van  Xess  Theatre  for  another  week, 
"with  every  promise  of  large  attendance.  The 
curtain  goes  up  at  eight  o'clock  sharp  at  even- 
ing performances  and  at  two  o'clock  at  mati- 
nees, on  account  of  the  length  of  the  spec- 
tacle. With  matinees  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, the  piece  will  be  seen  for  the  last  time 
on  Saturday  evening  of  next  week. 


But  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  present 
week  will  be  a  part  of  the  new  programme 
at  the  Orpheum,  opening  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  bill  announced  is  full  of  novelty  and 
variety.  Wilfred  Clarke,  son  of  the  great 
comedian,  John  Sleeper  Clarke,  and  a  nephew 
of  Edwin  Booth,  appears  in  his  own  playlet. 
"What  Will  Happen  Next?"  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  happiest  of  vaudeville  hits  with 
a  legitimate  comedy  flavor.  De  Biere,  the 
European  illusionist,  will  present  many  new- 
things.  The  Salvaggis  are  whirlwind  dancers 
from  Paris.  Edwin  Latell  is  a  monologist  and 
a  comedian.  The  Rooney  Sisters  are  young 
but  famous  singers  and  dancers.  Hibbert  and 
Warren  are  versatile  minstrels  who  have  an 
act  entitled  "The  Pianist  and  the  Dancer." 
Eva  Taylor,  recently  seen  in  "Chums,"  will 
return  for  one  week  only.  Gus  Edwards's 
School  Boys  and  Girls  have  had  one  week  of 
success  and  will  conclude  their  engagement 
with  the  coming  week.  Xew  motion  pictures, 
of  course. 


New  York's  "New"  Theatre. 

The    cornerstone    of    the    Xew    Theatre    in 

Xew  York  City  was  laid  a  few  days  ago  with 

elaborate     ceremc  lies,     marking     what     it    is 

hoped  will  prove  a  new  impulse  in  the  artistic 

and   educational  development    of    the    entire 

country.     The  f-  ;t  that  in  the  playhouse  com- 

;-;  is  to  be  subordinated  to  art 

in   the   addresses   of  Mayor 

hn    R.    Finley,  president    of 

the    City    of    New   York,    and 

™as,  the  playwright.     The  New 


Theatre  will  begin  its  first  season  next 
November,  under  the  administration  of  Win- 
throp  Ames,  director ;  Lee  Shubert,  busi- 
ness manager,  and  John  Corbin,  literary  man- 
ager. Modern  and  classic  plays  are  to  be 
acted  by  a  stock  company. 

The  founders  of  the  theatre  are  John  Jacob 
Astor,  George  F.  Baker,  Edmund  L.  Baylies, 
August  Belmont,  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop,  Paul 
D.  Cravath,  William  B.  Osgood  Field,  Henry 
Clay  Frick,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  and  George  J. 
Gould. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Kenneth    Grahame,    author    of    one    of    the 
most    pleasing    holiday    volumes,    a    fanciful 
story  of  moles,  rats,  and  toads,  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Century  Magazine  will  begin  publica- 
tion at  once  of  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Mrs.  Sallie  Coles  Stevenson,  wife  of  the 
American  minister  in  London,  1836^*1,  giving 
an  intimate  view  of  the  young  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  publisher,  has  announced 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  spiritualistic  field. 
Two  years  ago  he  published  his  last  book, 
"The  Psychic  Riddle,"  and  since  then,  he  says, 
he  hasn't  bothered  with  mediums  and  the 
realm   of  the   invisible. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  her  books  on  so- 
ciety, the  fact  remains  that  Marie  Corelli 
probably  has  the  largest,  steadiest  income 
from  her  books  of  any  English  novelist. 
Reputedly,  she  has  earned  $60,000  a  year  for 
the  past  eighteen  years. 

Princess  Feodora  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
young  sister  of  the  German  empress,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  royal  authors.  The  story 
she  has  written  under  the  pen  name  of  F. 
Hugin  is  entitled  "Through  the  Mist." 

The  Nobel  prize  for  literature  has  just  been 
awarded  to  Rudolph  Eucken,  an  author  whose 
book,  "The  Problem  of  Human  Life,"  is  soon 
to  be  published  in  translation  in  this  country- 
Professor  Eucken  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  religion  and  philosophy.  He  has 
spent  his  life  as  an  academic  and  university 
instructor,  and  he  is  now  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Jena. 

In  Dr.  Nicoll's  "Life  of  Ian  Maclaren"  the 
author  tells  us  that  that  writer  "had  the  book 
collector's  reverence  for  books ;  he  never 
marked  a  book  in  his  life."  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  takes  issue  with  Dr.  Xicoll  on  this 
point  and  says  that  "the  real  book  collector, 
as  distinguished  from  the  postage  stamp  col- 
lecting sort  of  personage,  marks  his  books 
without  end,  scribbles  on  the  margins,  as 
Coleridge  did,  makes  his  own  index  on  the  fly- 
leaves, and  is  quite  reckless  as  to  whether  he 
is  detracting  from  their  value  for  some  other 
person.  The  real  book  collector  is  fashioned 
like  one  who  said  long  ago  that  'He  bought  his 
books  for  himself  and  not  for  his  executors.'  " 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  1909  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  is  to  have  a  series  of  historical  and 
present-day  studies  of  American  women. 

Profesor  Simkovitch,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Morgan  collection  of  manuscripts  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Columbia  University  library, 
has  discovered  that  Robert  Burns  did  not 
write  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  proves  it  by 
this  letter  written  by  Burns  to  George  Thomp- 
son :  "One  song  more  and  I  have  done — 
'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  The  air  is  but  mediocre ; 
but  the  following  song,  the  old  song  of  the 
olden  times  and  which  has  never  been  in 
print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it 
down  from  old  Fans  singing,  is  enough  to 
recommend  any  air."  Then  follows  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  just  as  it  is  sung  today. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  American  pub- 
lishers of  Arvede  Barine,  announce  "Madame, 
Mother  of  the  Regent,"  by  that  author.  The 
book  has  just  run  its  serial  course  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Professor  Max  Lenz's  "Xapoleon"  says  that 
the  power  which  Xapoleon  held  in  his  hands, 
when  it  was  at  its  greatest,  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  empire  known  to  history-  The 
national  ideals  of  Italy  are  all  due  to  Xa- 
poleon and,  aside  from  Prussia,  most  of  the 
present  states  of  the  German  empire  rest  on 
foundations  that  he  laid.  In  France  the  basis 
of  administration,  the  law,  the  army,  all  still 
bear  the  imprint  of  his  ideas. 


In  a  recent  notice,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  writes :  "Emma 
Eames's  beautiful  Leonora  was  a  Leonora  who 
is  exquisite  to  see  and  equally  lovely  to  hear. 
Her  voice  grows  in  beauty,  in  lusciousness, 
in  fullness,  and  her  art  ripens  yearly,  so 
every  note  is  a  delight  to  the  ear  and  makes 
one  long  to  have  her  follow  in  Nordica's  foot- 
steps and  give  us  another  great  American 
Isolde  and  Brunnhilde,  It  surely  can  not  be 
true  that  she  intends  to  leave  the  stage  now 
that  she  is  in  her  very  prime." 


George  Ade's  "The  County  Chairman,"  Gil- 
lette's "Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  Hoyt's  "A 
Texas  Steer,"  are  all  named  for  early  produc- 
tion at  the  Valencia  Theatre. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Two  Dogs. 
Two  dogs  on  Bournemouth  beach:  a  mongrel,  one, 
With  spaniel  plainest  on  the  palimpsest, 
The  blur,  of  muddled  stock:  the  other,  bred, 
With    tapering   muzzle,    rising  brow,    strong  jaw — 
A    terrier    to   the   tail's    expressive   tip, 
Magnetic,    nimble,    endlessly    alert. 

The  mongrel,  wet  and  shivering,  at  my  feet 

Deposited    a  wedge   of  half-inch   board, 

A  foot  in  length  and  splintered  at  the  butt; 

Withdrew  a  yard   and   crouched   in   act  to   spring, 

While  to   and  fro  between  his  wedge  and  me 

The  glancing  shuttle  of  his  eager  look 

A  purpose  wove.     The  terrier,    ears  a-cock, 

And  neck  one  curve  of  sheer  intelligence. 

Stood  sentinel;  no  sound,  no  movement,   save 

The   mongrel's   telegraphic   eyes,   bespoke 

The  object  of  the  canine  pantomime. 

I  stooped  to  grasp  the  wedge,  knowing  the  game; 
But,  like  a  thing  uncoiled,  the  mongrel  snapt 
It  off,   and  promptly  set  it  out  again. 
The  terrier  at  his  quarters,  every  nerve 
Waltzing  inside  his  lithe  rigidity. 

"More   complex  than    I  thought!"      Again   I   made 
To  seize  the  wedge;   again  the  mongrel   won, 
Whipt     off     the     jack,     relaid     it,"     crouched     and 

watched, 
The  terrier  at  attention  all  the  time. 
I  won  the  third  bout:  ere  the  mongrel  snapt 
His  toy,  I  stayed  my  hand:  he  halted,  half 
Across  the  neutral  ground,  and  in  his  pause 
Of  doubt   I    seized  the  prize.     A  vanquished  yelp 
From  both;  and  then  intensest  vigilance. 

Together,   when  I   tossed  the  wedge,  they  plunged 
Before  it  reached  the  sea.     The  mongrel,  out 
Among  the  waves,  and  standing  to  them,  meant 
Heroic  business;   but  the  terrier  dodged 
Behind,   adroitly  scouting   in  the  surf, 
And  seized  the  wedge,  rebutted  by  the  tide, 
In   shallow  water,  while  the  mongrel  searched 
The   English    Channel  on    his  hind    legs   poised. 
The  terrier  laid  the  trophy  at  ray  feet: 
And   neither  dog  protested   when   I    picked 
It   up:    the   overture   of   their   marine 
Diversion  had  been  played  out  once  for  all. 

A  second  match  the  reckless  mongrel  won, 
Vanishing  twice  under  the  heavy   surf. 
Before  he   found  and  brought  the  wedge  to   land. 
Then  for  an  hour  the  aquatic  sport  went  on. 
And  still  the  mongrel  took  the  heroic  role. 
The  terrier  hanging  deftly  in  the  rear. 
Sometimes  the  terrier  when  the  mongrel  found 
Betrayed    a   jealous    scorn,    as    who    would    say, 
"Your  hero's  always  a  vulgarian'      Pah:" 
But  when  the  mongrel  missed,  after  a  fight 
With  such  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  saw  the  prize 
Grabbed  by  the  terrier  in  an   inch  of  surf, 
He  seemed   entirely  satisfied,   and   watched 
With   more  pathetic  vigilance  the  cast 
That  followed. 

"Once    a   passion,    mongrel,    this 
Retrieving  of  a  stick,"  I  told  the  brute. 
"Has  now  become  a  vice  with  you.     Go  home! 
Wet  to  the  marrow  and  palsied  with  the  cold, 
You    won't    give    in ;    and,    good    or    bad,    you've 

earned 
My  admiration.     Go  home  now,  "and  get  warm. 
And  the  best  bone  in  the  pantry-"     As  I  talked 
I  stript  the  water  from  his  hybrid  coat. 
Laughed,  and  made  much  of  him — which  mortified 
The  funking  terrier. 

"I'm  despised,   it  seems:" 
The  terrier  thought.      "My  cleverness  (my  feet 
Are  barely  wet!)    beside  the  mongrel's  zeal 
Appears    timidity.     This   biped's    mad 
To  pet  the  stupid  brute.     Yap!     Yah!"     He  seized 
The  wedge  and  went;  and  at  his  heels  at  once. 
Without  a  thought  of  me,  the  mongrel  trudged. 

Along  the  beach,  smokers  of  cigarettes. 

All   sixpenny-novel-readers  to   a   man. 

Attracted  Master  Terrier.     Again  the  wedge, 

Passed  to  the  loyal  mongrel,  was  teed  with  care; 

Again    the   fateful    overture  began. 

Upon  the  fourth  attempt,  and  not  before. 

And  by  a  feint  at  that,   the  challenged  youth 

(Most  equable,  be  sure,  of  all  the  group; 

Allow  the  veriest  dog  to   measure  men!) 

Secured   the  soaked  and    splintered   scrap   of  deal. 

Thereafter,  as  with  me,  the  game  progressed, 

The  breathless,  shivering  mongrel  rushing  out 

Into  the  heavy  surf,  there  to  be  tossed 

And  tumbled  like  a  floating  bunch  of  kelp. 

While  gingerly  the  terrier  picked  his  steps, 

Strategic  in  the  rear,  and  snapt  the  prize 

Oftener  than   his  more  adventurous,   more 

Romantic,   more  devoted   rival   did. 

The  uncomfortable  moral  glares  at  one! 

And,   further,  in  the  mongrel's  wistful  mind 

A  punitive  idea  darkly  wrought: 

Having  once  lost  the  prize  in  the  overture 

With  his  bipedal  rival,  he  felt  himself 

In  honor  and  in  conscience  bound  to  plunge 

Forever  after  it  at  the  winner's  will. 

But  the  smart  terrier  was  an  Overdog, 

And  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.     He  thought — 

If  canine  cerebration    works    like  ours, 

And  I  interpret  canine  mind  aright  — 

"Let    men    and    mongrels    worry    and    wet    their 

coats! 
I  use  my  brains  and  choose  the  better  part. 
Quick-witted    ease   and    self-approval    lift 
Me  miles  above  this  anxious  cur,  absorbed, 
Body  and  soul,   in  playing  a  game  I  win 
Without    an    effort.      And    yet   the    mongrel    seems 
The  happier  dog.     How's  mat?     Belike,  the  old 
Compensatory  principle   again: 
I  have  preeminence  and  conscious  worth; 
And  he,  his  power  to  fling  himself  away 
For  anything  or  nothing.     Men  and  dogs. 
What  an  unfathomable  world  it    is:" 

—John    Davidson,    in     Westminster    Gazette. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  December 
just  past  more  than  five  million  dollars  was 
sent  by  postal  money  orders  from  X"ew  York 
to  foreign  countries.  Nearly  all  the  orders 
represented  Christmas  gifts  to  relatives  and 
friends  across  the  ocean. 


Many  people  believe 
that  they  can  not  be  fitted 
with  glasses,  because  they 
have  never  been  to  an 
expert. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 

German  Farmer 

Wants  Position 

Married  man ;  two  boys ;  manager  of  large 
estates  in  Germany — grain,  beets,  cattle,  etc., 
intensive  farming— wants  similar  position  in 
California.      Address    Box    A,    Argonaut. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Ptes. 

I.  A.  SHEPARD,  Vice-Pies. 


C  F.  ROKY0R,  Sec*Y 
R.  H.  PEASE,  lr„  Treas. 


\ 

fssii 

New  Store  and  Location  of  the 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

587-589-591    MARKET   ST. 

17-19-21-23-25  Second  St. 


EGYPT 


and  the 


NILE 


For  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion and  advice  regarding 
steamers,  routes ,  and  rates, 
consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat, 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  Xew  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.   N.   Orpin,   Proprietor. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
J  as.  K.  Polk 


Tas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    IXSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco   Cal.         , 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.   Assets $2,493,154 

"      Surplus 483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
}.  y.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Millee, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 
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THE    "BEN   HUR"   SPECTACLE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

"Ben  Hur"  would  be  a  fine  soporific  for  a 
cross  baby.  To  be  sure,  the  spectacle,  which 
is  unquestionably  imposing,  as  theatrical  spec- 
tacles go,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
race,  might  keep  the  baby  awake,  but,  in  the 
end,  the  volumes  of  talk  would  infallibly  put 
him  to   sleep. 

They  never  have  good  players  in  "Ben 
Hur,"  upon  which,  indeed,  good  playing  would 
be  wasted.  It  is  bald,  scenery-relieved  melo- 
drama, and  all  that  is  required  is  a  lot  of 
clothes-horses  to  stand  around  and  spout  out 
long-winded  conversation  of  an  appropriately 
ancient  turn  of  phraseology.  "Said  I  not  so 
and  so  ?"  and,  "Saw  you  ever  such  a  one  ?" 
or  "Never  have  mine  eyes,"  and  so  forth. 

It  is  always  curious  and  a  little  unexplain- 
able  to  know  why  novels  of  the  dignified 
standing  of  "Notre  Dame,"  "Quo  Vadis,"  and 
"Ben  Hur,"  become,  from  the  truly  dramatic 
point  of  view,  so  juiceless  when  made  into 
plays.  Of  course  "Ben  Hur,"  the  novel,  is 
not  a  literary  masterpiece.  But  it  is  a 
worthy  achievement  in  historical  fiction,  and 
there  are  chapters  in  it  which  are  really  im- 
pressive. Take  the  description  of  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Hur,  for  instance,  and,  follow- 
ing that,  the  pen-picture  of  the  Roman  galley, 
with  its  tiers  of  slaves  chained  to  their  oars, 
and  in  their  midst  the  proud  Jerusalem 
prince,  hoarding  his  strength  against  the  day 
of  vengeance. 

And  again,  the  description  of  the  Grove  of 
Daphne  in  Antioch.  Since  I  first  read  it  I 
never,  on  a  holiday  occasion,  approach  Golden 
Gate  Park  by  the  main  driveway  without 
half-closing  my  eyes,  and  imagining  the  gaily 
dressed  crowds  brightening  the  broad  red 
pathways  and  stretches  of  emerald  lawn  as 
clothed  in  the  graceful  draperies  and  seeking 
the  same  diversions  as  the  pleasure-seeking 
multitude  that  reveled  in  the  classic  groves 
of  Daphne. 

Yet,  when  the  events  and  the  pictures  and 
the  dialogues  of  "Ben  Hur"  are  transferred 
to  the  stage,  they  lose  their  dignity  and  their 
solemnity.  Cheap  actors,  besides,  are  a  ter- 
rible deterrent  to  illusion,  and  nobody  ever 
heard  before  of  anybody  that  is  playing  in 
the  present  production. 

And  the  way  they  talk,  their  manner  of 
elocution !  It  takes  me  back,  far,  far  back, 
into  the  years. 

It  is  a  summer  afternoon,  in  the  long  ago. 
"Still  sits  the  school  house  by  the  road,"  and 
within  its  scholastic  precincts  is  gathered  an 
attentive  audience  of  j-oungsters,  who  hang 
upon  the  utterances  of  Master  Tommy 
Frecklenose,  who  is  "speaking  a  piece." 
Tommy  has  red  hair,  a  shiny  afternoon  face 
that  smells  of  soap,  and  leather  stogies  with 
soles  an  inch  thick  that  smell  of  blacking. 
Tommy  opens  his  mouth  with  an  expression 
compounded  of  acute  anguish  and  a  grin  of 
nervous  self-consciousness.  He  opens  it,  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts,  to  final  purpose, 
and  the  flowing  periods  of  "Casabianca,"  or 
"Bingen  on  the  Rhine"  fill  our  savage  young 
souls  with  a  curious  blending  of  pleasure  in 
the  rhyme,  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and 
cruel  delight  in   Tommy's  discomfiture. 

Cheap  players,  or,  at  least,  the  ordinary 
ones,  are  never  discomfited  ;  they  haven't  suf- 
ficient imagination.  Otherwise,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  "Ben  Hur"  players  spout  like 
little  Tommy  Frecklenose.  Speaking  of  a 
lack  of  imagination,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
big  lack  when  a  player  puts  so  little  intelli- 
gent inflection  into  his  speech  as  to  allow  one 
to  catch  only  the  leading  word  or  phrase  in 
a  torrent  of  noisy  mouthings. 

For  instance,  says  Sheikh  Ilderim — 
Gawpity,  gawpity  gawp!  (Wagging  his  beard) 
By  the  splendor  of  God!  Strumity,  grumity, 
grumpity,   grump  !      He  is   a   Roman! 

Massala  (in  sounding  accent,  addressing 
Judah,  prince  of  Hur) — Whoop  her  up!  (or 
something  like  it!)  Juder.  The  sun  of  Indier 
is  in  thine  eye.  (In  more  resounding  ac- 
cents >    Howlibus,    yowlibus.    climaxum    yell. 

Juder,  (sic,  Massaia,  successfully  out-shout- 
ing, and  vainly  endeavoring  to  under-articu- 
late Massala) — Roman,  homan,  doman,  ter- 
rum.   *er-ree,  ter-roh  !     Je-ru-sa-lem  ! 

And  the  really,  truly  camel  scratched  his 
right  ear  with  his  left  hind-leg  and  the  four 
hundred  public  school  children  in  front  were 
very,  very  happy. 

And  so  was  not  I.  Because  it  was  alto- 
gether too  shouty  for  peaceful  slumber,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  listening  to  incomprehen- 
sible gibberish.     The  men   all   woke   up   when 


the  dancers  came  on,  for  they  had  hopes  of 
the  scene  of  revels  in  the  grove  of  Daphne. 
They  felt  interested  in  the  dancers,  a  little 
dashed  by  their  long  skirts,  somewhat  cheered 
up  by  their  kickings,  and  again  a  little  sub- 
dued by  their  chantings,  which  at  times  h?.d 
a  religious  sound,  so  that  some  of  them  even 
turned  over,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Tins 
scene  is  so  much  like  musical  comedy  cos- 
tume marches  and  dances  that  it  served 
merely  as  detached  spectacle,  not  particularly 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  action. 

Iras  the  Egyptian  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  scene,  and  it  is  generally  sought 
to  secure  for  the  role  a  long-eyed  sinuous 
charmer  whom  we  may  persuade  ourselves  is 
of  the  Egyptian  type. 

But  the  Iras  of  this  production  is  hope- 
lessly un-Biblical  and  thoroughly  common 
place.  In  this  case  the  cruel,  coquettish  smile 
of  Iras  becomes  a  steady  grin.  For  this  Iras 
has  not  learned  the  polite  art  of  smiling 
alluringly.  However,  we  do  know  what  she 
is   talking  about,   which   is   something. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Simonides's 
daughter  Esther,  a  pretty  little  young  thing 
also  thoroughly  American  in  type,  who  clings 
around  the  paternal  knees  successfully,  uses 
the  broken-hearted  voice  successfully,  cries 
"my  father"  at  intervals  with  successful 
pathos — in  fact,  did  well  enough  in  a  stereo- 
typed   role. 

The  race  made  one  beautifully  wakeful. 
The  contrivance  for  giving  the  effect  of 
horses  drawing  their  chariots  in  frantic  action 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  and,  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  it,  one  well  worth 
seeing.  The  illusion  is  almost  perfect.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  one  may  lose 
it  suddenly,  but  mine  worked  without  a  hitch. 
The  acres  of  painted  canvas  that  go  flying  by 
give  the  horses  the  appearance  of  progressing 
on  with  terrific  speed,  and  the  device  for  giv- 
ing Ben  Hur  the  lead  in  the  race  is  eminently 
successful. 

After  that  we  'uns,  who  knew  it  all  by 
heart,  had  to  struggle  through  a  long,  dismal 
stage  moan  from  the  mother  and  sister  of 
Ben  Hur.  Oh,  my  goodness  me,  what  do  they 
mean  by  so  carefully  subtracting  real  feeling, 
and  painstakingly  substituting  artificialized 
emotion,  when  they  are  engaged  in  represent- 
ing emotions  such  as  are  felt  by  the  two 
lepers,  once  the  loved  and  cherished  prin- 
cesses of  the  house  of  Hur?  The  situation 
is  certainly  one  which  can  and  ought  to  ap- 
peal vividly  to  the  imagination,  but  not  a  glim- 
mer was  perceptible.  All  was  careful  tutelage 
in  the  monotonously  toned  utterances  of  the 
two  women,  and  one  involuntarily  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  of  a  funeral  duty  duly  dis- 
charged, when  they  were  safely  off  the  stage. 

But  this  is  a  world  of  compensations. 
What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  in  the 
middle  of  their  scene,  when  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  "Why,  oh,  why  ?"  that  it  was  the 
little  hour  upon  the  stage  of  this  dismal  pair, 
and  that  they  were  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves. More,  I'll  wager  a  cooky,  than  did 
Amrah,  who  spoke  with  distinctness  and  intel- 
ligence, and  who  was  probably  perfectly  will- 
ing to  go  home  and  go  to  bed. 

And  were  there  any  good  players  in  "Ben 
Hur,"  you  may  ask.  I  give  it  up.  It  is  the 
kind  of  play  where  you  can  not  tell.  When  I 
first  saw  Robert  Drouet  in  "Janice  Mere- 
dith" I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
an  excellent  actor.  The  lines,  situations,  and 
sentimentality  of  the  piece  drowned  him  in 
mush  so  thoroughly  that  he  remained  undis- 
covered. 

Ben  Hur  himself  is  never  anything  more 
than  a  resounding  bunch  of  talking  muscles. 
So  with  Messala.  The  rest  of  them  are  prin- 
cipally clothes-horses.  The  art  of  speech  in 
the  noble,  elevated  style  of  the  old  legitimate 
only  survives  with  a  few  isolated  instances, 
and  in  the  present  instance  the  legitimate 
actor  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

But  "Ben  Hur's"  days  of  prestige  are  en- 
tirely over.  The  play  has  become  merely  a 
catch-penny,  or,  rather,  a  catch-dollar  affair, 
and  all  the  main  expense  lies  in  the  scenic 
effects.  All  the  confirmed  theatre-goers  have 
seen  it,  and  it  is  now  abandoned  to  the  open- 
mouthed  interest  of  Sunday-school,  orphan 
asylum  and  church  sewing  circles.  With 
them    it   is   safe   to    draw    for   some    years    to 


come,  and,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  great 
scene  of  the  race,  may  yet  attain  to  the  last- 
ing vitality  of  "The  County  Fair." 


Stage  Romances. 

The  best  qualification  for  marriage  into 
the  peerage  nowadays  seems  to  be  either  con- 
nection with  the  stage  or  American  nationality 
(observes  the  London  Express).  It  is  almost 
fatiguing  to  run  through  the  long  list  of  mar- 
chionesses, countesses,  and  baronesses  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  amused  us  in 
the  theatre.  Some  of  the  best  known  are  the 
Marchioness  of  Headfort  (Miss  Rosie  Boote), 
the  Countess  of  Orkney  ( Miss  Connie  Gil- 
christ), the  Countess  of  Clonmell  (Miss 
Rachael  Berridge) ,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Yarde-Buller  and  future  Lady  Churston  (Miss 
Denise  Orme). 

The  match-making  successes  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Hicks's  company,  of  which  Miss  Storey, 
who  married  the  Earl  Poulett  a  few  days  ago, 
was  until  recently  a  member,  have  been  re- 
markable.    Here  they  are : 

Miss  Camille  Clifford,  married  to  the  Hon. 
Lyndhurst  Bruce,  son  of  Lord  Aberdare. 

Miss  Eva  Carrington,  to  Lord  de  Clifford. 

Miss  Elsie  Kay,  to  Mr.  Ronald  McAndrew. 
son   of  a   millionaire. 

Miss  Hilda  Harris,  to  Mr.  Drummond,  of 
Drummond's  Bank. 

Miss  Barbara  Deane,  to  Mr.  Basil  Loder, 
a  member  of  a  famous  banking  family. 

Miss  Kathleen  Dawn,  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  a 
ward  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Miss  May  Gates,  to  Baron  von  Ditten. 

Miss  Eva  Hillisdon,  to  the  Marquis  de 
Florae. 

Miss  Mary  Fairbairn,  to  Mr.  Smithson,  an 
American    millionaire. 

Miss  May  Kennedy,  to  Mr.  Peter  Kelly,  a 
rich  American. 

Miss  Christina  Humphries,  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son, another  rich  American. 

-«♦►- 

The  First  Greenbaum  "Pop"  Concert. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  four  popular 
chamber  music  concerts  to  be  given  this  sea- 
son at  Lyric  Hall,  corner  of  Larkin  and  Turk 
Streets,  by  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  with  his 
Lyric  String  Quartet,  assisted  by  other  tal- 
ent, is  scheduled  for  this  coming  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, January  3,  and  the  following  inter- 
esting  programme   will   be   given : 

Quartet,  No.  12  (G  major),  Mozart — Allegro 
vivace  assai — Menuetto,  allegretto — Andante  can- 
tabile — Molto  allegro;  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Tartini, 
for  violin  and  piano;  quintet,  op.  5,  Sinding, 
(string  quartet  and  piano) — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
— -Andante — Intermezzo  —  Vivace  —  Finale,  allegro 
vivace. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Mansfeldt  will  be  the  assisting 
pianist,  and  with  Mr.  Hoffman  will  play  the 
beautiful  old  classic  of  Tartini's  in  addition 
to  the  difficult  piano  part  in  the  Sinding  work. 

Seats  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  on  Sunday  the  box  office  will  open 
at  Lyric  Hall  at  10  a.  m. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  on  the 
31st  of  the  month  and  will  be  "An  Afternoon 
with  Dvorak." 

Season  tickets  may  be  obtained  until  the 
hour  of  the  concert  Sunday. 

-*•!- — ■ 

The  Gadski  Concerts. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  famous  prima 
donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  will 
be  Manager  Will  Greenbaum's  first  stellar  at- 
traction this  year.  The  great  artist  will  be 
assisted  by  the  composer-pianist,  Frank  La 
Forge,  and  will  appear  at  two  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre, 
January  10  and  17.  Complete  programmes 
may  already  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets  store, 
where  the  sale  of  seats  opens  next  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mme.  Gadski  has  been  secured  for  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art 
Society. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  20,  Mme. 
Gadski  will  sing  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse,  and  will  present  a  programme  spe- 
cially arranged  for  that  event  and  including 
entirely  different  works  from  those  used  in 
her  concerts  here. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Gadski  concerts  should 
be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


AMUSEMENTS 


FAIRMONT  HOTEL 


<I  The  enjoyment  of  the  New  Year's  Celebration 
on  Market  Street  will  be  most  worthily  com- 
pleted by  supper  in  the  beautiful  Laurel  Court. 
Music  all  evening.  Supper  served  until  2  a.  m. 
Applications  for  table  reservations  received  now. 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


First  Lyric  Hall  "Pop"  Concert 

(LYRIC  HALL,  cor.  Larkin  and  Turk  Sts.) 

THE  LYRIC  QUARTETTE 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Mansfeldt 

This  Sunday  aft.,  January  3,  at  2:30 

Reserved    Seats    50    cents    and    $1.00.      General    ad- 
mission 50  cents.  


EXTRA-TWO  SONG  CONCERTS  BY 

MME  GADSKI 

VAN  NESS  THEATRE 
Sunday  afu.,  January  10-17 
Seats  S2.50.  S2.00.  SI. 50.  SI. 00.  ready  next  Wednesday 
at   Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.'s.   Kearny   and    Saner    only. 
Mail   orders   accompanied   by    current   fonds    carefully 
attended  to.     Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  Manager. 

GADSKI  IN  OAKLAND 
j     Wednesday  aft..  January  20.  YE  LIBERTY     I 

Coming — Katharine  Goodson,  Pianiste. 


V  Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Wcefc  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Uay 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

WILFRED  CLARKE  S:  CO.  in  his  own 
farce,  "What  Will  Happen  Next":  DE  EIERE, 
European  Illusionist;  LES  SALYAGGIS,  Par- 
isian Whirlwind  Dancers;  EDWIX  LATELL, 
Musical  Monologist;  ROONEY  SISTERS, 
the  American  Dancers;  HIBBERT  &  WAR- 
REX,  the  Pianist  and  the  Dancer;  EYA  TAY- 
LOR &  CO.  in  "Chums";  NEW  ORPHEUM 
MOTION  PICTURES.  Last  week  GUS  ED- 
WARDS'S   SCHOOL   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

Evening  Prices,  10,  25,  50,  75c;  Box  Seats, 
$1.00.  Matinee  Prices  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays).    10,    25,    50c.      Phone   WEST    6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ■*&££»«» 

1  S.  LOVERICH.  Muiier 


diss  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  Wett  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

THIS  AND    NEXT  WEEK  ONLY 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In   Another  Tremendous  Hit 

THE  POLITICIANS 

Prices — Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.00.  Mat- 
inees (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) ,  25c, 
50c,   75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  *■.££,?£ 


and  Grove  St, 


Phone  Market  500 


Beginning    MONDAY,    JANUARY    4 

SECOND  AND   LAST   WEEK 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

No    Sunday    Performances 

Klaw  and  Erlanger's  New   and   Greater 

BEN  HUR 

Last  time   Saturday    Night,    Jan.    9. 

Sunday,     January      10 — "Brewster's    Millions.' 

Coming— E.    H.    SOTHERN 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  «?» 

*     San  Francisco's  newest  and  most  beautihJ  playhouse 

This  and  Tomorrow  Afternoons  and   Evenings 
and  All   Next  Week 
THE  BIGGEST  LAUGH  IN   YEARS! 
THE   COLLEGE   WIDOW 
George  Ade's  Pictorial   Comedy 
Presented  by  the  full  strength  of  the  Valen- 
cia     Stock      Companv,      including      ROBERT 
WARWICK     and     BLANCHE     STODDARD. 
Sixty  People  on  the  Stage. 

Regular    Matinees    every    Wednesday,    Satur- 
day and  Sunday.      Prices,  25   and  50c.      Even- 
ings. 25c  to  75c.     Box  Seats,  $1.00. 
Monday,    Jan.     11— "PRINCE    HAGEN."      by 
Upton   Sinclair. 


T>  A  fTWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IvALlIlll       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Race*  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M- 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until  1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  m  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


SOLICITOR  WANTED 

The  Argonaut  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  first-class  subscription  solicitor — 
cither  lady  or  gentleman.  Must  be  able  to  give 
good  references  and  supply  bond  if  desired. 
Will  pay  either  salary  or  commission. 
ARGONAUT    PUBLISHING   CO., 

406  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    CITIZENS*    ALLIANCE.  920  Merchant. 
Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.    10  City   Hall  Ave.. 
San    Francisco,  and   No.   804   Broadway,   O; 
classes  of  male  help  famished  absolatel 

Subscription   to  *  Tbe   Citizens'   M 
year.     Orders  solicited. ^^ 
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January  2,  1909. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening  from   7  to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

Guaranteed   Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash.  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. .     1,453,983.62 

Deposits  June  30,  1908 34,474,554.23 

Total   Assets    37,055,263.31 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Boakd  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Sta. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleischhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant  cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Market  and  Church  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31  1908,  its  usual  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  ordinary  deposits  and  6  per  cent  on  term 
deposits.  Interest  on  deposits  payable  on  and  atter 
January  1,  1909.  Interest  on  ordinary  deposits  not 
called  for  will  be  added  to  the  principal  and  there- 
after bear  interest  at  tne  same  rate.  ^n„„ 
DR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE, 

President. 
WILLIAM   COREIN,   Secretary. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION  (Member 
of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco), 
N.  W.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. — 
For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1908,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  annum 
of  four  and  one-quarter  (4J4)  per  cent  on  term 
deposits  and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2,  1909.  Depositors  are  entitled  to 
draw  their  dividends  at  any  time  during  the  suc- 
ceeding half  year.  A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  the  deposit  account,  become  a  part 
thereof  and  earn  dividend  from  January  1. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  is  at  la- 
mentable variance  with  the  lower  courts  of 
that  State  as  to  the  right  of  an  hotel-keeper 
to  annoy  and  molest  his  guests.  That  either 
of  these  august  tribunals  should  hold  that  an 
hotel  guest  has  no  rights  is  not  so  surprising 
as  that  either  of  them  should  believe  that  he 
has  rights  as  against  the  capitalized  interests 
represented  by  a  large  hotel.  But  this  is  a 
day  of  deplorable  democratic  ideals,  and  that 
they  should  invade  a  court  of  justice  here  and 
there  is  hardly  surprising.  They  won't  last 
long,  anyway. 

The  trouble  arose  in  a  very  simple  fashion. 
It  seems  that  Mrs.  Catherine  De  Wolf,  her 
daughter,  and  her  brother  took  rooms  at  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  New  York.  «At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  De  Wolf  was 
doubly  engaged  in  preparing  for  bed  and 
conversing  with  her  brother.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  lady  was  in  her  nightgown,  for  so 
the  garment  was  described  in  the  press  re- 
port, although  we  ourselves  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  term  robe  de  mtit — things  sound  so 
different  in  French,  you  know.  Now  this 
seems  innocent  enough.  The  virgin  saints  in 
heaven  would  hardly  blush  at  such  a  spec- 
tacle, although  the  damask  cheek  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Comstock  might  perhaps  take  on  a 
more  roseate  hue.  But  the  hotel  people  in 
New  York  are  very  virtuous.  They  scent  an 
impropriety  with  a  truly  amazing  skill,  and 
their  pure  white  souls  were  filled  with  horror 
at  such  a  violation  of  the  proprieties.  It  was 
a  servant  who  first  detected  this  brother  and 
sister  in  their  brazen  effrontery,  in  their  wan- 
ton outrage  upon  the  common  decencies  of 
life,  and,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  purity,  he 
forced  open  the  door,  ordered  the  lady  to 
leave  the  hotel,  and  threatened  to  publish  her 
name  in  the  newspapers  as  a  warning  to  other 
hotels.  When  that  upright  servant  eventually 
joins  the  company  of  the  blest  he  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  a  seat  very  near  the  throne. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCI- 
ETY (Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of 
San  Francisco),  526  California  Street;  Mission 
Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  near  Twenty- 
Second). — For  the  half  year  ending  December 
31,  1908,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday, 
January  2,  1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal  from  January  1,  1909. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, Market  and  Sansome  Streets;  Branches, 
624  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  3039  Sixteenth  Street. 
—For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1908, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1909. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1909.  B.  G.  TOGNAZ2I, 

Manager. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market  St., 
Near  Fourth  (Member  of  the  Associated  Savings 
Banks  of  San  Francisco). — For  the  half  year 
ending  December  31,  1908,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum    on    all    savings    deposits,    free    of    taxes, 

Payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1909. 
dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1909.  W.  E.  PALMER, 

Secretary. 


Mrs.  De  Wolf  naturally  brought  a  suit  for 
damages.  The  defense  produced  a  rule  of 
the  hotel  forbidding  the  presence  of  a  man 
in  a  woman's  room  at  night  unless  he  were 
her  husband,  and  the  duty  of  the  employees  to 
enforce  this  rule.  Such  a  rule  may  be  a 
good  one,  but  if  it  is  actually  framed  in  so 
cursory  and  haphazard  a  manner  it  is  surely 
worse  than  no  rule  at  all.  It  would  have 
been  broken  just  as  actually  if  Mrs.  De  Wolf 
and  her  brother  had  simply  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  lady's  room  on  returning 
from  a  ball  or  a  party,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
frowned  upon  even  in  that  citadel  of  the  vir- 
tues, New  York.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
lady  visits  her  aged  and  paralyzed  father  for 
a  few  minutes  to  assure  herself  of  his  com- 
fort for  the  night,  would  that,  too,  be  an 
offense  to  the  chaste  and  virgin  purity  of  the 
metropolis  ?  Moreover,  are  such  preposterous 
rules  to  be  left  to  the  enforcement  of  a  night 
porter?  The  night  porters  of  New  York  are, 
of  course,  of  a  higher  order  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  They  all  belong  to  that 
kind  of  humanity  from  which  other  localities 
select  their  bishops  and  governors,  but  so 
great  a  weight  of  responsibility  would  seem 
too    heavy   even   for   them. 

Judge  Werner  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
seems  to  have  thought  so  at  any  rate.  His 
opinion  says : 

We  think  it  would  be  startling,  to  say  the  least, 
to  announce  it  as  the  law  of  this  State  that  an  inn- 
keeper and  his  male  servants  may  invade  the 
rooms  of  a  female  guest  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  without  her  consent  and  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  every  law  of  decency  and  modesty,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  such  an  extraordinary'  right 
lies  in  the  rule  that  an  innkeeper  must  be  per- 
mitted to  control  every  part  of  his  inn  for  the 
protection  of  all  his  guests.  Such  a  doctrine,  so 
far  from  holding  an  innkeeper  to  a  reasonable  re- 
sponsibility in  the  quasi-public  business  which  he 
is  permitted  to  carry  on,  would  clothe  him  with 
dangerous  prerogatives  permitted  to  no  other  class 
of  men. 


also  to  the  hardship  involved  by  the  early 
closing  demands  of  the  excise  law.  It  seems 
to  cost  $5  to  satisfy  one's  hunger  in  New 
York  so  long  as  it  is  done  with  due  attention 
to  les  convenances. 

Proprietors  of  London  restaurants  are  said 
to  be  much  interested  in  the  discussion,  and 
some  of  them  are  thinking  of  'coming  over 
here  in  order  to  share  in  our  prosperity.  The 
World  now  publishes  the  opinions  of  some  of 
these  restaurateurs,  and  they  all  seem  to  be 
in  agreement  that  their  New  York  confreres 
are  lucky  fellows  or  that  their  customers  are 
strangely   complacent. 

Jacques  Drawar,  manager  of  the  Carleton, 
said :  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  limit 
here  is  nonsense.  Its  object  is  to  limit  the 
sale  of  intoxicants,  but  its  effect  is  to  put  the 
best  restaurants  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
lowest  saloons  where  drink  alone  is  sold.  I 
don't  like  to  criticise  New  York  prices,  but  I 
give  an  excellent  supper  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter." 

Henry  Pruger,  manager  of  the  Savoy,  com- 
mented:  "If  it  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  good  suppers  in  New  York 
for  less  than  $5  a  plate,  prices  certainly  are 
heavy  and  also  high  as  compared  with  ours. 
We  serve  suppers  consisting  of  a  choice  of 
two  kinds  of  soup,  fish,  three  cold  dishes, 
sweet  ices,  and  cheese  and  coffee.  This  costs 
five  shillings  ($1.25).  The  average  bill  for 
savory  suppers  including  wine  is  fifteen  shil- 
lings ($3.75).  I  don't  believe  the  time  limit 
worries  our  customers.  They  have  sixty  to 
ninety  minutes  for  eating  and  gradually  are 
told  of  the  approach  of  closing  time.  We 
always  can  get  an  extension  of  time  for  spe- 
cial occasions." 

Branchini,  manager  of  Claridge's,  re- 
marked :  "We  don't  have  late  suppers  as  late- 
ness is  defined  in  New  York.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dine  in  New  York  after  the  theatre 
for  less  than  $5  a  plate,  I  think  there  is  a 
good  field  in  New  York  for  me.  I  could  give 
an  excellent  meal  for  much  less  even  there. 
I  would  like  to  see  hotels  close  at  ten  o'clock 
every  night.  Then  we  would  all  get  more 
sleep." 

Those  who  think  that  money  is  the  strong- 
est motive  in  human  life  should  take  note  of 
the  frantic  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  is  an 
annual  affair  in  France.  The  decoration  in 
its  more  ordinary  grades  is  of  the  simplest 
form.  The  couple  of  inches  of  material  that 
compose  it  can  hardly  be  worth  a  fraction  of 
a  cent.     It  is  tied  into  the  buttonhole  and  is 


usually  so  small  and  inconspicuous  as  to  be 
hardly  visible,  but  what  will  not  the  French- 
man do  to  possess  it? 

A  report  from  Paris  tells  us  some  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  Frenchmen  claim  the 
coveted  treasure,  for  it  must  be  claimed  by  a 
duly  forwarded  application.  The  claimants 
are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  for  the  French 
government — the  only  democratic  government 
in  the  world — delights  to  honor  humble  merit 
and  to  recognize  all  work  that  is  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  And  so  the  candidates  include  lit- 
erary persons,  artistes,  dancers,  typewriters, 
stenographers,  midwives,  and  chiropodists. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  believe  that 
in  some  way  or  other  they  have  benefited 
humanity,  and  they  make  known  their  good 
deeds  to  a  paternal  government  in  the  hope 
that  said  paternal  government  will  take  the 
same  view  of  it  and  reward  them  with  the 
coveted  ribbon. 

Some  of  the  applicants  have  rendered 
political  services  to  the  government  at  elec- 
tion times,  and  instead  of  asking  for  some 
salaried  position  they  will  be  content  and 
more  than  content  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
But  political  services  do  not  count  for  very 
much.  The  applicant  who  can  say  no  more 
than  this  for  himself  is  apt  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  winning  card  is  a  substan- 
tiated claim  to  the  performance  of  some  sort 
of  intellectual  service,  to  weighty  contribu- 
tions to  popular  discussions,  to  some  sort  of 
addition  to  the  general  knowledge,  to  some 
attempt  to  solve  social  problems.  And  the 
next  best  recommendation  is  a  participation 
in  some  philanthropic  work,  such  as  the  or- 
ganization of  a  school  savings  bank  or  aid 
given  to  some  charitable  institution. 

This  clamor  for  a  decoration  is  worthy  of 
some  attention  by  those  who  study  social 
forces.  There  are  no  decorations  in  America, 
and  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  there  are  not,  be- 
cause we  should  then  be  able  to  compare  the 
enthusiasm  that  they  would  evoke  with  that 
for  more  mercenary  rewards.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  should  be  "democratic"  to 
confer  richly  salaried  positions  in  return  for 
political  services  that  are  often  of  a  discredit- 
able nature  and  "undemocratic"  to  give  a 
decoration  to  those  who  have  measurably  ad- 
vanced the  happiness  of  the  nation.  Why 
should  it  be  "democratic"  to  reward  every- 
thing except  moral  and  intellectual  value  ? 
Why  should  it  be  "undemocratic"  to  honor  a 
public  benefactor  and  to  give  him  a  bit  of 
ribbon  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  na- 
tional appreciation?  But  then  why  ask  ques- 
tions that  can  not  be  answered? 


Re 


1  Sale 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK  (Member  of  Asso- 
ciated Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco),  316 
Montgomery  Street. — For  the  half  year  ending 
December  31,  1908,  dividends  upon  all  deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free 
of  taxes,  will  be  payable  on  and  after  January  2, 
1909.  FRED  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 


THE    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Mem- 
ber  of   As  ociated    Savings  Banks  of   San   Fran- 
cisco),   101    Montgomery    Street,    corner    Sutter 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December   31, 
1908,    a  dividend   has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  '  4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free    of     axes,    payable   on    and    after    Saturday, 
.Uvtjary    '.,    1909.     Dividends  not  called   for   are 
to    \nA  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
inci^al  from  January  1,   1909.     Money  de- 
i    before    January    10th    will   draw    interest 
ianuary    1,    1909. 

WM.  A.   BOSTON,   Cashier. 


Judge  Werner,  concluding  his  opinion,  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  general  question  of  an 
hotel-keeper's  responsibility  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  his  guests.     He  says : 

One  of  the  things  which  a  guest  for  hire  at  a 
public  inn  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  is  respect- 
ful and  decent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  servants.  That  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  contract,  whether  it  is  expressed  or  implied. 
This  right  of  the  guest  necessarily  implies  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  servants  will  abuse  or  insult  the 
guest  or  indulge  in  any  conduct  or  speech  that 
may  unnecessarily  bring  upon  him  physical  dis- 
comfort or  distress  of  mind.  The  innkeeper,  it  is 
true,  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  safety,  convenience, 
or  comfort  of  the  guest.  But  the  former  is 
bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  that  neither  he 
nor  his  servant  shall  by  uncivil,  harsh,  or  cruel 
treatment  destroy  or  minimize  the  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  peace  which  the  latter  would  ordi- 
narily enjoy  if  the  inn  were  properly  conducted, 
due  allowance  always  being  made  for  the  grade  of 
the  inn  and  the  character  of  the  accommodation 
which   it  is  designed  to  afford. 

The  New  York  World,  with  that  panting 
anxiety  to  remedy  public  wrongs  that  con- 
sistently distinguishes  its  pages,  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  excessive  prices  charged  at 
the   restaurants   for  after-theatre   suppers  and 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dryden  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  a 
shrew  of  marked  ability.  She  complained 
that  he  showed  her  no  attention,  and  wished 
herself  a  book  that  she  might  enjoy  more  of 
his  society.  "Wish  yourself  an  almanac,  my 
dear  ;  then  I  could  change  you  every  year." 


The  colored  boy  employed  by  a  New  York 
lady  was  named  Lycurgus  Jones.  "Lycurgus 
is  a  rather  long  name,"  she  said  to  him ; 
"suppose  I  call  you  Gus  for  short."  "Ah 
doesn't  like  nicknames,"  he  replied  ;  "  'f  you 
doesn't  like  Lycurgus,  you  kin  call  me 
Jonesey."     She  calls  him  Lycurgus. 


Concerning  the  reliability  of  things  in  print, 
it  is  recalled  that  Charles  Sumner  criticised 
General  Grant  savagely,  and  some  time  after 
some  one  was  talking  to  Grant  about  atheism 
in  New  England  and  remarked :  "Even  Sum- 
ner does  not  believe  in  the  Bible."  "Why 
should  he?"  quietly  replied  Grant;  "he  didn't 
write   it." 


There  is  a  story  of  Carlyle  in  his  old  age 
having  taken  the  following  farewell,  in  his 
broadest  Scotch,  of  a  young  friend  who  had 
had  him  in  charge  for  walks,  and  who,  while 
almost  always  adapting  himself  to  Carlyle's 
mood,  had  on  a  single  occasion  ventured  to 
disagree  with  him :  "I  would  have  you  to 
know,  young  man,  that  you  have  the  capacity 
of   being   the   greatest   bore   in    Christendom." 


At  one  time  there  were  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  named  Montagu  Matthew 
and  Matthew  Montagu ;  the  former  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  and  the  latter  a  little  man. 
During  a  session  of  Parliament,  the  speaker, 
having  addressed  the  latter  as  the  former, 
Montagu  Matthew  observed  that  it  was 
strange  he  should  make  such  a  mistake,  as 
there  was  as  great  a  difference  between  them 
as  between  a  horse  chestnut  and  a  chestnut 
horse. 


Leech  was  at  his  best  as  an  entertainer  in 
his  own  home.  Dean  Hole  asked  him  one 
day,  after  Leech  had  given  him  a  delectable 
dinner  at  his  lodgings  in  Scarborough,  how 
he  made  such  good  champagne- cup.  "The 
ingredients,"  he  replied,  "of  which  this  re- 
freshing beverage  is  composed,  and  which  is 
highly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  of- 
ficers going  abroad  and  all  other  persons  stop- 
ping at  home,  are  champagne,  ice,  and  aerated 
water ;  but,  in  consequence  of  advancing 
years,  I  always  forget  the  seltzer." 


A  certain  prominent  and  excellent  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  but  one  of  the  quietest  and  most 
unobtrusive  of  men,  steals  around  noiselessly, 
with  his  hands  meekly  clasped  on  his  breast 
and  a  seraphic  and  perpetual  smile.  A  bon 
mot  at  his  expense  is  told  of  the  late  Emery 
Storrs,  a  brilliant  advocate  and  an  exquisite 
wit.  He  went  to  the  lawyer's  office  and  in- 
quired for  him,  but  was  informed  that  he 
was  out.  "Oh,  no,  he  isn't,"  he  replied;  "I 
know  that  he  is  in."  "But  I  assure  yon,  Mr. 
Storrs,  he  is  not  in."  "Now,"  responded  Mr. 
Storrs,  "I  know  better;  he  must  be  in,  it  is 
so  still  in  there !" 


It  is  supposed  that  business  letters  are  de- 
ficient in  humor.  Still  there  have  been  excep- 
tions, and  the  latest,  sent  by  a  member  of  the 
well-known  wholesale  soap-making  firm  of  (let 
us  say)  Cake  &  Son,  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant.' A  retail  dealer  in  a  small  way  had  sent 
for  a  consignment  of  their  goods  :  "Gentlemen" 
(he  writes),  "wherfor  have  you  not  sent  me 
the  sope  ?  Is  it  bekawse  you  think  my  money  is 
not  so  good  as  nobody  elses  ?  Dam  you,  Cake 
&  Son!  wherfor  have  you  not  sent  the  sope? 
Please  send  sope  at  once,  and  oblige  yours 
respectfully,  Richard  Jones.  P.  S. — Since 
writing  the  above  my  wife  has  found  the 
sope  under  the  counter." 

A  reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
John  R.  McLean's  newspaper — was  once  sent 
into  a  small  town  in  southwestern  Ohio  to 
get  the  story  of  a  woman  evangelist  who  had 
been  greatly  talked  about.  The  reporter  at- 
tended one  of  her  meetings  and  occupied  a 
front  seat.  When  those  who  wished  to  be 
saved  were  asked  to  arise,  he  kept  his  seat 
and  used  his  note-book.  The  woman  ap- 
proached, and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said: 
"Come  to  Jesus."  "Madam,"  said  the  news- 
paper man,  "I'm  here  solely  on  business  to 
report  your  work."  "Brother,"  said  she, 
"there  is  no  business  so  important  as  God's." 
"Well,  maybe  not,"  said  the  reporter;  "but 
you   don't  know  John   McLean." 


A  vendor  of  plaster  statuettes  saw  a  chance 
for  a  sale  in  a  well-dressed,  bibulous  man  who 
was  tacking  down  the  street.  "You  buy-a  de 
statuette?"  he  asked,  alluringly  holding  out 
his  choicest  offering.  "Gar-r-ribaldi — I  sell-a 
him  verra  cheep.  De  gr-reat-a  Gar-r-ribaldi 
— only  thirta  cents !"  "Oh,  t'ell  with  Gari- 
baldi," said  the  bibulous  one,  making  a  swipe 
with  his  arms  that  sent  Garibaldi  crashing  to 
the  sidewalk.  For  a  moment  the  Italian  re- 
garded  the  fragments.     Then,   his   eyes  flash- 


ing fire,  he  seized  from  his  stock  a  statuette  of 
George  Washington.  "You  t'ell-a  with  my 
Gar-r-ribaldi  ?"  he  hissed  between  his  teeth. 
"So,"  He  raised  the  immortal  George  high 
above  his  head  and — crash  !  it  flew  into  frag- 
ments alongside  of  the  ill-fated  Garibaldi. 
"Ha !  I  to  hell-a  wid  your  George  Wash ! 
Ha,  ha!" 


Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  once  defended  a 
breach-of-promise  case  for  a  singularly  ugly 
little  man,  which  he  told  the  defendant,  after 
reading  his  brief,  must  be  "bounced"  through. 
And  the  sergeant  did  bounce  it  through  in  a 
truly  remarkable  manner.  "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a  most  elo- 
quent speech,  "you  have  heard  the  evidence 
for  the  plaintiff;  and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  have  seen  and  have  admired  that  most 
bewitching  plaintiff  herself.  Gentlemen,  do 
you  believe  that  this  enchanting,  this  fasci- 
nating, this  captivating,  this  accomplished 
lady  would  for  one  moment  favor  the  ad- 
vances or  listen  with  anything  save  scorn  and 
indignation  to  the  amorous  protestations  of 
the  wretched  and  repulsive  homunculus,  the 
deformed  and  degraded  defendant  ?"  His 
client  looked  up  from  the  well  of  the  court 
and  piteously  murmured :  "Mr.  Sergeant  Wil- 
kins!  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins!"  "Silence, 
sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  in  a  wrathful  un- 
dertone. "Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  heavily  on  the  desk  before 
him,  "do  you  think  that  this  lovely  lady,  this 
fair  and  smiling  creature,  would  ever  have 
permitted  an  offer  of  marriage  to  be  made  to 
her  by  this  miserable  atom  of  humanity,  this 
stunted  creature,  who  would  have  to  stand  on 
a  sheet  of  note  paper  to  look  over  twopence  ?" 
The  jury  at  once  gave  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Adam  and  Eve. 

What's  a  woman?     Ask  a  man, 

What  d'you   fancy  he  will  say? 
"Airs  and  graces,  frills  and  laces, 

Never    knows    what    she    wants    each    day !' 
Why,    then,    gossip,    tell    me  true, 
Why  you  woo  her — as  you  do. 

Ask  a  woman:  What's  a  man? 

What  d'you  fancy  she  will  say? 
"Swagg'ring,    swearing,    overbearing, 

Always  wanting  to  have  his  way!" 
Say,  then,  gossip,  if  you  can, 
Why  you  wed  him — horrid  man! 

Gentle    sir    and    sweetest   madam, 
Would  you  know  the   reason  true 

Why  today  you  scorn   each  other 
And  tomorrow  bill  and  coo? 

Ask   your  parents   Eve  and   Adam, 
They  can  tell,  and — so  can  you! 

—Pall-MaU    Gazette. 


The  Bathos  of  the  Bounty. 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  janitor — maybe! 
I'm  going  to   tip    the  grocer's  boy — we'll  see! 
I'm  going  to  tip  the  cook,  of  course,  oh,  yes! 
I'm  going  to  tip  my  typewriter — I  guess! 
I'm  going  to  tip   the  waiter — well,    I'll  think! 
I'm   going  to   tip   the  candy   girl— a   wink! 
And,    if   there   should    be  others — after    that — 
To  him  or  her  I'm  going  to  tip  my  hat! 

— New   York   Times. 


The  New  York  Girl. 
She  knows   what  shows  are  on  the   bills, 

She  knows  what  every  one  is  wearing, 
She  knows  what  novels  have  the  thrills, 

She   knows    she's    sweet   when    men    are    staring 

She  knows  who's   in  the  social   swim, 

She  knows  what  each  grand  dame  is  doing; 

She  knows  each  actor's  passing  whim, 

She  knows   what    gum   the   girls    are   chewing. 

She  knows  what  games  are  quite  the  fad, 

She  knows  what  things  the  shops  are  selling; 

She  knows  what  plays  are  good  and  bad, 
She  knows  what  gossip  folks  are  telling. 

She  knows  what  people  are  engaged, 

She  knows  what  roads  the  motors  speed  on; 

She  knows  what  girls   are  looking  aged, 

She  knows  what  things  are  good  to  feed  on. 

She  does  not  know  how  floors  are  swept, 
She  does  not  know  what's   in   a   dressing; 

At   scrubbing  she  is    not  adept, 

For  her   engagements  are   too  pressing. 

Yet,    though    she's    superficial   quite, 

The  New  York  papers  print  more  headings 

Than    any   other   town    in   sight, 

That  have  to  do  with   happy  weddings. 

— New   York  Sun. 


Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  told  in  a 
recent  speech  of  a  hunting  trip  he  had  taken 
in  the  South.  They  were  after  'coons  and 
'possums,  but  the  only  trail  the  dogs  struck 
was  one  which  made  them  put  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs  and  turn  for  home.  "Just 
what  does  a  polecat  look  like?"  Mr.  Thomas 
asked  one  of  his  negro  guides.  "A  polecat, 
boss?  Why,  a  polecat's  somefin'  like  a  kitten, 
only  prettier.  Yes,  a  polecat's  a  heap  pret- 
tier'n  a  kitten,  aint  it,  Sam?"  he  said,  turning 
to  another  negro  for  corroboration.  Sam  did 
not  seem  so  sure.  He  hesitated  a  moment. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  scratching  his  wool,  "it's 
always  been  mah  contention  dat  handsome  is 
as   handsome  does." 


A.  Hirschman 

For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware. 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 
JOCKEY  CLUB 


RACING 

AT 

Emeryville,  California 

EVERY  WEEK  DAY 
Rain  or  Shine 


STAKES  TO  BE  RUN 

FOR  SEASON  1908-1909 

1.  Opening  Handicap Added 

2.  Oakland  Handicap Added 

3.  Thanksgiving  Handicap Added 

4.  Crocker  Selling  Stakes Added 

5.  Pacific-Union  Handicap Added 

6.  Sacramento  Handicap Added 

7.  Christmas  Handicap Added 

8.  New  Year  Handicap Added 

9.  Follansbee  Handicap Added 

10.  Andrew  Selling  Stakes Added 

11.  Lissak  Handicap Added 

12.  Burns  Handicap Added 

13.  Palace  Hotel  Handicap Added 

14.  California  Derby Added 

15.  California  Oaks Added 

16.  Waterhouse  Cup Added 

17.  Thornton  Stakes Added 

18.  Gunst  Stakes Added 

19.  Undine  Stakes Added 

20.  Bell  Stakes Added 

21.  Gebhard  Handicap Added 


Money, 
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2,000 
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2,000 
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2,000 
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3,000 
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10,000 
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2,000 
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2,500 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS 

President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT 

Secretary 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San    Francisco    will   be    found    in 
the   following   department : 

The  opening  of  the  New  Year  has  been 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  festivities  of  a 
more  formal  and  less  intimate  nature  than 
marked  the  holiday  season.  The  first  of  the 
Colonial  Dances  takes  place  next  week,  to 
be  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  other  balls. 
It  is  rumored  that  two  or  three  more  private 
balls  of  an  elaborate  nature  will  be  given 
before  Lent  in  addition  to  the  several  sub- 
scription dances  scheduled. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Nina 
Crittenden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
L.  Crittenden  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Austin  Car- 
rington  Scott  of  this  city.  No  date  has  been 
announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Edith  Esberg,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mathilde  Es- 
berg,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Amy  Porter,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  to  Mr.  William  Bethune 
Ireland  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  grandparents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke,  in  Presidio  Ter- 
race. The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett  of  Trinity 
Church.  Mrs.  Colin  Nicol  was  matron  of 
honor,  Miss  Gladys  Buchanan  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  little  Miss  Gerald  King  and  Mas- 
ter Ritchie  Dunn  were  ribbon  bearers.  Mr. 
George  Keith  Weeks  was  the  best  man. 
About  seventy-five  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  were  present.  After  a  honeymoon 
trip  to  Southern  California  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ire- 
land will  make  their  home  in  this  city. 

The  first  of  the  Colonial  Dances  will  take 
place  on  Friday  evening  next  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  will  enter- 
tain at  a  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  next  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Marian  Mil- 
ler. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  recalled  the  in- 
vitations for  her  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Tompkins  on  Wednesday  last,  but  will  enter- 
tain instead  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin  will  entertain  at  a  din- 
ner at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Fri- 
day  evening  next. 

Miss  Lottie  Woods,  Miss  Maude  Woods, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Woods  entertained  at  an 
informal  Christmas  dance  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow  entertained  at 
an  informal  dance  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Ruth   Winslow. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  dance  on  Monday  evening  last 
at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor 
of  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Dora  Winn. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  dance  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at 
her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,   Miss   Harriet   Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  entertained  at  an 
informal  dance  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
her  home  on  Scott  and  Green  Streets  for  her 
son    Mayo. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Monday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in 
Ross  Valley,  at  which  she  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss 
Claire  Nichols,  Miss  Katharine  Donohoe, 
Mr.  Allen  Kittle,  Mr.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  Williams,  and  Mr.  James  Jenkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  which  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Cap- 
tain Halstead,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Hopkins. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  which  she  entertained  a  dozen  guests. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Norris  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Eliza  McMullin,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Anna 
Teller. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  last  at  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  A.  Smith,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  at  home  to  their 
friends  and  the  officers  from  the  posts  around 
the  bay  yesterday  (Friday)  from  noon  to  five 
o'clock  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mis     Augusta  Foute   entertained  at  an  in- 
form. .   tea   yesterday    (Friday)    afternoon   at 
.'~r   :    artments   at   the   Hillcrest   in   honor   of 
;ss    I  uzanne   Kirkpatrick. 

r.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  enter- 
■ied  at  a  tea  and  musicale  early  in  Decem- 
:  at  their  home  in  Paris  in  honor  of  their 
.iter,  B;    oness  Nugent  de  Devlin,  who  is 


to  arrive  here  shortly  for  a  visit.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Van  Wyck,  Mrs.  Sherman, 
Miss  Elsie  Sherman,  Miss  Edith  Sanderson, 
Mrs.  Whittell,  Miss  Florence  Whittell,  Mrs. 
Gros,  Miss  Gros,  Miss  Lyman,  Mrs.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Holman-Black,  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Miss  Sallee,  Mrs. 
Postley,  Mr.  Lawrence  Haynes,  and  Mr. 
Lionel   Walden. 

Miss  Amie  Brewer  and  Miss  Lenore 
Brewer  entertained  at  an  informal  tea  on 
Sunday  last  at  their  home  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Grant  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Green  Room  of  the  St.  Francis  Tues- 
day afternoon.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and  from  this  city   and   Coast  and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days  for  a 
stay  at  the  Mills  country  place  at  Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss 
Florence  Breckinridge  have  returned  from 
their  Menlo  Park  country  place,  where  they 
were  for  Christmas,  and  are  again  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  and 
their  son  Douglas  are  spending  the  holiday 
season  in  New  York. 

M.  Helie  de  Dampierre  has  arrived  from 
Paris  and  is  a  guest  at  the  De  Guigne  home 
at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss 
Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  spent  Christmas  at  their 
country  place  at  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Josselyn 
at  Woodside  for  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace,  who  has  been  in 
Vienna  for  some  time,  will  probably  remain 
there  all  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  have  sailed 
from   New   York   for    Paris. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  been  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Mclvor,  at  the  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.    Barbour  Lathrop   left   last   Monday   for 
Tahiti,   where   he   will   spend   several   months. 
Mr.    Robert   M.   Eyre   is   spending   the   holi- 
days in  New  York. 

Miss  Margaret  Newhall  has  been  at  Bur- 
lingame  this  week  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott. 

Mr.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  Jr.,  is  the 
guest  at  present  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  in 
Tucson,   Arizona. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lathrop,  who  has  gone  re- 
cently to  Los  Angeles  to  make  his  home,  is 
spending  the  holiday  season  in  New  York 
with   Mrs.   Lathrop. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  Miss  Helen  Ash- 
ton,  and  Miss  Bessie  Ashton  have  gone  re- 
cently  from    Italy  to    Germany. 

Mrs.  James  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  ar- 
rived recently  to  visit  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody  are  at  pres- 
ent sojourning  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  gone  East  for 
a  brief  stay. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Daniel  Murphy  have   arrived 
recently  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Miss  Edith  Berry  will  leave  on  Friday  next 
for  an  Eastern  trip. 

Miss    Natalie    Hunt    has    returned    from    a 
visit  of  several  months'  duration  in  the  East. 
Mr.   William   Ronaldson  has  been  the  guest 
of  friends  in   San  Mateo  for  the  holidays. 

Miss  Alice  Owen  will  leave  on  Tuesday 
next  for  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  William  T.  Goldsborough,  who  has 
been  abroad  for  several  months,  is  expected 
to   return   in   a  few   weeks. 

Among  the  guest  from  New  York  at  the 
Fairmont  are  Mr.  Henry  A.  Lardner,  Mr.  G. 
L.  Wilson,  Mr.  Leonard  Robin,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Graham,    Mr.    B.   J.    Mann. 

Among  Burlingame  residents  who  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.   William  T.   Coleman. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Miss  Schurman  are  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Broome  and  Miss  Broome  of 
Ventura  are  guests  of  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Samuel  Murphy  is  stopping  at  the  Fair- 
mont. He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Greg- 
ory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Machray  of  Paris,  Mr. 
M.  F.  Van  Vorsweld,  Mr.  W.  H.  Higham,  of 
London,  are  among  the  foreign  visitors  now 
at  the  Fairmont. 

The  Hon.  M.  Shirashi  of  Japan  is  at  the 
Fairmont,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Shirashi. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Citron  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  Europe  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Among  the  latest  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Fair- 
mont from  the  North  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Sanders,  Miss  Whyte,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pettygrove, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Clarke,  Mr.  R.  Walge- 
smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Armstrong,  Mr.  B. 
M.  Godse,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Munn,  Mr.  Frank  V.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
McGinn,  Portland. 


German  Musicians  Poorly  Paid. 

A  libel  suit  brought  by  the  conductor, 
Schneevoigt,  against  five  members  of  the 
Kaim  Orchestra,  recently  tried  in  Munich,  has 
given  the  newspapers  occasion  for  dwelling 
on  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  German 
orchestral  player.  Members  of  this,  one  of 
the  most  famous  orchestras  in  the  country, 
get  $31  a  month,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  so  steadily  engaged  either  in  Munich  or 
on  the  road  that  they  can  not  earn  an  extra 
penny  by  teaching.  Conditions  of  their  con- 
tract regarding  illness,  etc.,  were,  further- 
more, cited  which  were  pronounced  positively 
"inhuman."  The  season  for  most  orchestral 
players — there  are  about  50,000  of  them  in 
Germany — is  nine  months;  and  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  save  a  penny  during 
this  time,  they  have  to  scramble  for  a  place 
in  a  hotel  or  summer  resort  band.  If  they 
are  so  lucky  as  to  find  one  in  a  famous  resort, 
like  Kissingen  or  Homburg,  they  may  earn 
from  $27.50  to  $40  a  month ;  but  in  a  less 
favored  place  they  are  lucky  if  they  get  $25 
a   month. 

The  average  orchestral  player's  income  is 
about  that  of  the  English  eighty-cents-a-day 
organ-grinder,  while  $5  a  day  is  a  goal  to 
which  he  can  not  aspire.  The  two  leading 
men  in  the  Royal  Orchestra  of  Berlin  get 
about  $1250  a  year,  but  this  is  far  above  the 
usual  salaries.  The  highest  pay  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  opera  orchestra  in  Vienna  is  3600 
crowns  ($720)  a  year,  or  less  than  $2  a  day. 
The  players  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Hamburg 
Stadttheatre  get  only  $350  a  year,  and  in 
smaller  cities  like  Nuremberg,  Wiirzburg, 
Rostock,  although  the  musicians  have  to  be 
sufficiently  expert  to  play  Wagner  and  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  the  pay  is  from  $20  to  $25  a 
month. 

+*+■ 

Mysteries  of  Windsor  Castle. 

King  Edward,  in  directing  that  a  fresh  in- 
ventory should  be  made  of  the  treasures  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  that  a  map  of  the  sub- 
terranean passages — if  any — should  be  exe- 
cuted, ministers  pleasantly  to  the  instinct  for 
accuracy  as  well  as  of  wonder.  A  castle  with 
a  history  of  over  700  years  is  worth  explor- 
ing. Its  modern  history,  however,  begins  only 
with  George  IV,  observes  the  London 
Chronicle.  When  that  monarch  announced 
his  intention  of  making  the  castle  his  home 
a  grant  of  £300,000  was  voted  him  by  Par- 
liament in  1824.  Four  architects  were  called 
into  consultation — Soane,  Nash,  Smirke,  and 
Jeffrey   Wyatt. 

Wyatt  was  the  lucky  man,  and  under  his 
direction  work  was  begun.  The  first  stone 
of  King  George  IV  gateway  was  laid  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1S24.  Everybody  was  delighted,  the 
architect  so  much  so  that  he  implored  the 
king  to  allow  him  to  alter  his  name  to  Wyatt- 
ville,  an  odd  request  which  his  majesty  gra- 
ciously granted.  On  the  king  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  private  apartments  in  1828 
"Wyattville"  was  made  a  knight.  After  the 
first  grant  of  £300,000  others  were  succes- 
sively made  until  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV  very  nearly  a  million  had  been 
swallowed  up. 

-«*»- 

Herman  K.  Viele,  author  of  "The  Inn  of 
the  Silver  Moon,"  "The  Last  of  the  Knicker- 
bockers," a  volume  of  verse,  and  numerous 
magazine  sketches,  died  in  New  York  last 
month.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  and  artist, 
as  well  as  a  writer.  His  first  novel,  published 
in  1900,  was  written  after  he  was  forty  years 
old. 

■«»»■ 

"What  was  that  sentence  the  choir  repeated 
so  often  during  the  litany?"  "As  near  as  I 
could  make  out  it  was  'We  are  all  miserable 
singers.'  " — Boston  Courier. 

— —     <•>■ 

Miss  May  Sutton,  the  California  tennis 
player,  has  been  invited  to  take  a  team  of 
women  to  England  to  compete  there. 

■«•»» 

The  Study  of  Languages. 
Professor  T.   B.   de   Filippe,   the  well-known 
teacher   of   languages,   and   author   of   Spanish 
and    French    text-books,    is    located     at     1356 
Geary  Street. 


GOLDEN   GATE   HALL 

Suiter  between  Sleiner  and  Pierce  Streets 

FREE    FOR    LADIES    ONLY 

Monday  Afternoon 

January  11th,  at  2:30  o'clock 

A  Scientific  Lecture 

in  English  on 

Beauty  Culture  and 
Facial  Blemishes 

By  Dr.  Cristion 

Late  of  Paris,  France, 
Academy  of  Science 
Beauty  Doctor  to 
Mines.  BERNHARDT, 
CALVE,  PATTI, 
CHEVAUERI, 
AND  LANGTRY 

Assisted  by 

MME.  MAYE  of  Philadelphia 

Who  received  the  international  prize  for 

being     the    most    beautiful    and    young 

looking  woman  for  her  age. 

Monday  Afternoon  Lecture  is  Free. 

Tuesday.  Admission   50c. 

No  Babies  or  Children  Admitted. 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  loilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


The  center  of  entertainment 
in  the  city  that   entertains 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of   outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  &  reservations  address 

R.  H.  WARNER,  Manager 


ENNEN  S  SESSS 


Vfi0WDER 


CHAPPED  HANDS,   CHAFING 

'  and  all  iLio  trouble*.    "A  little 

higher  in   price  perhaps  than 

imitations,  but  a  reason  fer  it." 

Dtlt-btful  kfur  nhavLn:  and  itler  buh- 

In:-.    "    1   t'fTT-!.'  n,  orr:.:.;'.'   I  u-i  f(!t':|  lit 

s.  Get  Mennen't  (lao  original).  Sample  free 
I  Gerhard    Mennen  Company,     -     Newark,   N.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  fssStfu*' 

The  Second  Semester  opens  Jan.  4,  1909 
Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  college's.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from  the  week  of  entrance. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,   etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1170  Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European   and   Eastern   schools. 

Full   prospectus   on   application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


UM 


January' 2,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


NO  POTS 
NO  PANS 
KETTLES 
OR  JUNK 
JUST  BOOKS 
JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 

242  Market  Street 

The  only  exclusive  book  store  ou  the  Pacific  Coast 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S.  F.,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Steinway  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  BIACHTNES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

1635  Van  Ness  Ave.  Broadway  at  13th 

San  Francisco  Oakland 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  retort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Eest  Golf  Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.G.GREEN,  J.    H.    HOLMES. 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 
"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.    Spring   St..    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 

22d    Street   and    Broadway. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and  navy  officers   who   are  or  have   been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A., 
will  arrive  on  the  transport  Sheridan  from 
Manila  on  January  15  to  assume  command  of 
the   Department   of   California. 

Colonel  George  L.  Anderson,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two 
months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  on  his 
being  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department 
of    California 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Shunk, 
First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  on  Sun- 
day last  and  will  sail  on  Tuesday  next  for 
Manila  to  join  his  regiment.  He  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Stotsenburg. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Walker  Benet,  Ord- 
nance Department,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego,  on 
official  business  pertaining  to  the  inspection 
of  sea  coast  armament  and  the  work  of  me- 
chanics  engaged   thereon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  R.  Abercrombie, 
Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  next 
week  for  Manila. 

Major  William  B.  Ladue,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  this  month  from 
Manila  and  will  proceed  to  Washington,  D. 
O,  for  duty. 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  as- 
signment to  the  Sixty-First  Company,  Coast 
Artillery,  and  placed  on  the  unassigned  list. 
He  will  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Artillery  District  of  San  Francisco,  for  duty 
on  his  staff. 

Captain  John  T.  Geary,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Seventy-First  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  with 
station  at  Fort  Casey,  Washington. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Clark,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  here  last  week  from  Seattle 
on   leave   of  absence. 

Captain  Louis  M.  Nuttman,  commissary,  U. 
S.  A.,  upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  will 
report  to  the  purchasing  commissary  here  for 
duty  as  his  assistant. 

Major  John  S.  Parke,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  from  this  port  on  the  trans- 
port Thomas  on  Thursday  next,  en  route  to 
the  Philippines  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

Captain  F.  D.  Ely,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  sail  on  the  Thomas  on  Tuesday 
next  for  Manila  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

Captain  C.  J.  Stedman,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon,  arrived  here  last 
week  for  duty  before  a  medical  examining 
board  at  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Greenleaf,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month  and  five  days  on  a  surgeon's 
certificate   of   disability. 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Kibbee,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Independence,  Mare  Island, 
and  ordered  to  the  Nayal  Hospital,  Nlare 
Island,    for   treatment.  -n^. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  Paul  T.  L^JPr;  U. 
S.  N.,  will  sail  on  the  transport  Thoiius  next 
week  en  route  to   Manila. 

Lieutenant  Leslre  *A.  I.  Chapman,  TX  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Fifth  Cavalry 
to   the.Fourteenrif-?Oavalry.  * 

Lieutenant  _Thornas  H.  Cunningham,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been^fensferrcJ  from  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalry    to    tr^Fifth    Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Augustus  B.  Van  Wormer, 
Eighth  Infantry?  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  had  Healds- 
burg  designated  as  his  station  while  on  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Progressive  Military 
Map  of  the  United  States. 

Midshipman  G.  W.  Kenyon,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Charleston  and  or- 
dered to  the  Cleveland. 

The  headquarters  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Walter  S.  Schuyler,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
sail  on  Tuesday  next  on  the  transport 
Thomas  for  Honolulu. 


Donald  Grant  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel),  who 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  in  Edgewood, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  a  popular  au- 
thor fifty  years  ago,  and  his  books  still  have 
many  readers,  especially  among  the  older  gen- 
eration. He  was  born  in  1822  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University  in  1841.  His 
first  book,  "Fresh  Gleanings  ^  or  a  New  Sheaf 
from  the  Old  Field  of  Continental  Europe," 
was  the  result  of  two  years  of  travel  abroad. 
His  two  most  popular  volumes,  "Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor"  and  "Dream  Life,"  tame  several 
years  later,  succeeding  sketches  of  -life  in 
Paris  and  satirical  reviews  of  New  York  so- 
ciety. In  1 S53  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Venice,  and  two  years  later  he  returned  to 
America  and  bought  a  farm  at  Edgewood, 
where  he  lived  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  did  considerable  editorial  work  on 
various  publications  and  published  many  other 
books,  but  gave  most  of  his  time  to  landscape 
gardening  and  the  enjoyments  of  rural  life. 
He  was  active  and  interested  in  general  af- 
fairs to  his  latest  day. 

-t»»- 

Ethel  Barrymore  and  Lillian  Russell  both 
have  San  Francisco  and  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre on  their  date-books  for  the  present  sea- 
son. 


"Warships  in  Gray. 
Hornpipes  and  hilarious  tunefulness  among 
the  Jackies,  observes  the  Boston  Transcript 
with  fine  sarcasm.  They  are  flinging  up  their 
pancake  caps  in  joyous  exultation.  They  are 
at  once  vocal  and  saltatory  and  inwardly  jubi- 
lant. And  the  cause  of  their  mirth  is  the 
news  that  warships  are  to  lay  away  their  suit 
of  white  and  don  the  pleasing  gray.  Observe, 
though  :  it  is  not  that  Jackies  love  white  less, 
but  gray  more. 

White  paint  is  delicious,  and  Jackies  adore 
it  To  caress  it  with  mops,  sponges,  nail- 
brushes and  soap,  they  tear  themselves  from 
their  happy  homes  and  enlist  in  the  navy. 
Not  even  the  menace  of  "a  chance  to  see  the 
world"  deters  them.  Their  ambition  is  to 
serve  their  country  by  scrubbing  its  white 
paint  from  eight  bells  in  the  morning  till  eight 
bells  the  next  morning,  and  then  to  begin  glee- 
fully where  they  left  off.  While  in  port,  they 
take  pride  in  ignoring  the  pleasures  ashore 
and  in  continuing — unless  actually  driven 
"aboard  land" — their  worship  of  the  white 
paint.  It  is  an  obsession  with  them — a  pas- 
sion. But  at  intervals  there  comes  a  time 
when  all  the  white  paint  has  been  groomed. 
It  proclaims  the  grooming  by  its  glaringly  im- 
maculate whiteness.  Then  may  be  heard  the 
low,  plaintive  murmur  of  the  crew  beseeching 
the  captain  for  more  white  paint  to  polish. 
Indulgent  captains  summon  the  stokers,  in 
such  emergencies,  and  command  them  to 
finger  the  ship.  Obdurate,  hard-hearted  cap- 
tains tell  their  Jackies  to  go  below  and  pray 
for  coaling  time. 

With  gray,  it's  different.  When  a  Jackie 
has  scoured  the  same  patch  of  gray  for  six 
weeks,  it  is  still  only  gray.  There  may  be 
thumbmarks  on  it,  or  flyspecks,  or  other 
blemishes  that  cripple  and  enfeeble  a  battle- 
ship. Nobody  can  tell,  for  the  smirches  don't 
show.  Though  "seven  maids  with  seven  mops 
should  mop  for  seven  years,"  there  would  ar- 
rive no  imperative  stopping  point.  So  the 
captain  shares  the  relief  experienced  by  his 
men.  No  more  will  he  be  forced  to  get  out 
stokers,  exposing  them  to  the  chill  of  the  up- 
per air,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  zest  of  his 
mariners.  No  more  will  he  think  himself  re- 
quired to  deny  his  crew  indulgence  in  their 
favorite  pastime  or  send  them  ashore  to  get 
them  off  his  mind.  From  now  on,  he  will  say 
to  the  dissatisfied,  "It  looks  clean  to  you,  no 
doubt,  but  if  you  had  my  spectacles,  you'd 
see.  Have  courage,  men  !  At  it,  one  and  all, 
with  a  will !     Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho  !" 


Tattooing  in  Favor. 

The  New  York  World  says  that  four  Amer- 
ican society  women  have  had  imperishable 
blushes  manufactured  on  their  lily  white 
cheeks.  This  look  of  youth  is  no  liquid  appli- 
cation, no  rouge  so  subtly  applied  as  to  defy 
the  untutored  eye  of  man.  It  is  the  rich  un- 
wavering color  injected  by  the  pricking  of 
the  tattooer  and  is  warranted  to  withstand 
wind,  weather,  and  the  ravages  of  time.  The 
tattooer  is  Sutherland  MacDonald,  the  Scotch- 
man who  decorated  many  famous  Londoners, 
women  as  well  as  men.  MacDonald  is  now  at 
work  on  the  skins  of  the  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  Racquet  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and 
progressive  monsters  are  appearing  on  the 
backs  and  chests  of  the  bluest  blooded  Quaker 
City  men  as  a  reward  of  his  efforts. 

"American  women  do  not  take  to  my 
method  of  decoration,"  said  MacDonald,  "but 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  complexion  I  can  fore 
see  a  cult  in  this  country.  Tattooing,  I  be 
lieve,  saved  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
in  the  Matabele  war.  Before  he  left  England 
I  imprinted  a  most  terrifying  picture  of  His 
Satanic  Majesty  on  the  nobleman's  back.  He 
was  captured  by  the  ferocious  Matabele,  who 
were  about  to  slay  him,  but  when  they  saw 
his  devil  in  full  regalia  they  were  inclined  to 
fall  upon  their  knees  and  worship." 


Some  particulars  which  have  been  published 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
holiday  Drury  Lane  pantomime  give  an  idea 
of  the  scale  on  which  such  shows  are  organ- 
ized nowadays.  The  performers  on  the  stage 
amount  to  670 ;  carpenters,  scene-lifters,  and 
so  forth, .to  310,  and  box-office  employees,  pro- 
gramme sellers,  money-takers,  etc.,  to  another 
130;  making,  altogether,  a  total  salary  list  of 
over  1100. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  following  "Ben 
Hur,"  will  come  "Brewster's  Millions,"  with 
Robert  Ober  in  the  leading  part.  It  is  a 
comedy  of  surprising  complications. 


MUIR  WOODS 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALITO    FERHY 
FOOT   OF    MARKET  ST. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


WEEK 
DAY 

9:45a 
1 :45p 

*4:45p 


SUN- 
DAY 
|)8 :45a 
9:45a 
10:45a 
1 1 :45a 
I  :45p 
2:45p 


1 7  :20a 
l:40p 

62:40p 
4:20p 


I  I  :45a 
I2:50p 
2:50p 
4:05p 
5:l5p 


7:20a 

l:40p 

4:l4p 

»8:IOp 


10:40a 
I  I  :43a 
I2:45p 
2:45p 
4:00p 
5:l5p 


*Sat  onlv.         fMondav  only.         ©Tamnlpuifl  only. 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"I  aint  insultin'  of  yer — I  tell  yer  I'm  sim- 
ply callin'  of  yer  a  liar'  an'  yer  ARE  one!" — " 
Punch. 

Augustus — Hallo,  old  man,  how  are  you, 
and  how  are  your  people,  and  all  that  sort 
of  silly  rot? — London  Globe. 

First  U.  S.  Senator — What  is  a  blind  par- 
tisan? Second  U.  S.  Senator — One  who 
doesn't  know  the  color  of  money. — Life. 

Hezvitt — No  news  is  good  news.  Jezvett — 
That  may  be;  but  if  you  are  a  reporter  you 
can't  make  your  city  editor  believe  it. — Town 
and  Country. 

Algy — Myrtle,  what  are  your  objections  to 
marrying  me?  Myrtle — I  have  only  one  ob- 
jection, Algy.  I'd  have  to  live  with  you. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Father — What  is  that  noise  in  the  parlor, 
Tommy  ?  Tommy — That's  sis  dropping  a 
hint.  She  wants  that  young  man  to  go  home. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Young  Man — Why  do  you  advise  Miss 
Smith  to  go  abroad  to  study  music?  You 
know  she  has  no  talent.  Old  Man — I  live 
next  door  to  Miss  Smith. — Town  and  Country. 

"Old  Cush  landed  in  this  country  in  his 
bare  feet,  ten  years  ago.  Now  he's  got  mil- 
lions." "You  don't  say !  Why,  he's  got  a 
centipede  skinned  to  death,  hasn't  he  ?" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"My  dear  friend,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me 
fifty  dollars,"  wrote  a  needy  man  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, "and  then  forget  me  forever.  I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  remembered." — Philip- 
pines Gossip. 

Whale — What  are  you  going  to  tell  your 
wife  when  you  get  home  ?  Jonah — I  don't 
know ;  I  don't  suppose  she  would  believe  me 
if  I  should  tell  her  that  I  had  been  to  a  fish 
dinner. — The  Bohemian. 

"A  man  recently  found  nine  pearls  in  an 
oyster  stew,  but  the  hot  milk  had  ruined 
their  value."  "These  get-rich-quick  schemes 
never  pan  out.  Now  if  he  had  found  nine 
oysters,  he  would  have  had  something." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Young  Surgeon  (in  hospital,  after  having 
just  removed  a  patient's  leg) — Does  the  opera- 
tion meet  your  approval,  doctor?  Head  Sur- 
geon— Very   well     done,    except   for   a   slight 


mistake.  Young  Surgeon — Why,  what's  the 
matter?  Head  Surgeon — You've  amputated 
the  wrong  leg. — Illustrated  Bits. 

"Is  the  new  filing  system  a  success?" 
"Great!"  "And  how's  business?"  "Oh,  we've 
stopped  business  to  attend  to  the  filing  sys- 
tem."— Boston    Traveler. 

Clerk — But  you  just  bought  this  novel  and 
paid  for  it.  Customer — Yes.  Clerk — Then 
why  do  you  wish  to  .return  it?  Customer — I 
read  it  while  waiting  i\r  my  change. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Little  Nephew — Auntie,  did  you  marry  an 
Indian?  Aunt — Why  do  you  ask  such  silly 
questions,  Freddie?  Little  Nephew — Well,  I 
saw  some  scalps  on  your  dressing-table. — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Bluffkins,  "when  I 
was  your  age  I  always  stood  at  the  head  of 
my  class."  "Well,"  answered  the  fearfully 
precocious  boy,  "maybe  teachers  were  easier 
to  fool  then  than  they  are  now." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

She — You  say  you  could  hypnotize  me. 
Could  you  make  me  believe  that  we  were 
in    a    motor-car,    and    that    we    were    going 

faster   and    faster He — Well — er — Ah — 

that  would  have  to  be  done  by  auto-suggestion. 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
army  and  a  larger  navy  ?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied 
the  beautiful  girl.  "It  would  be  so  nice  if  all 
the  boys  at  the  dances  could  appear  in  uni- 
form, with  epaulettes  and  braided  collars." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Ah,"  complained  the  visiting  nobleman, 
"but  you  have  no  privileged  classes  in  this 
country."  "We  haven't,  eh  ?"  replied  the 
prominent  citizen.  "You  ought  to  be  out 
some  night  when  a  gang  of  college  boys  are 
on  a  tear." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

(Mrs.  Blunder  has  just  received  a  telegram 
from  India) — "What  an  admirable  invention 
the  telegram  is!"  she  exclaimed,  "when  you 
come  to  consider  that  this  message  has  come 
a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  the 
gum  on  the  envelope  isn't  dry  yet." — Tit-Bits. 

"You  look  tired,  Johnny.  What's  the  mat- 
ter— social  duties  too  much  for  you?"  said 
a  gentleman  in  a  Cincinnati  elevator  the 
other  day,  jocosely.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the 
elevator  boy,  opening  the  door  at  the  ninth 
floor  to  let  out  Mr.  Taft.  "I've  been  getting 
up  a  large  party." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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The  Red  Cross  Fund. 

When  San  Francisco  was  stricken  by  overwhelming 
disaster  some  three  years  ago  the  world  gave  generously 
of  its  bounty  for  relief  of  suffering.  Many  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  were  poured  in  upon  us,  the  money 
being  used  to  excellent  purpose  in  the  main.  When  the 
work  of  beneficence  had  been  carried  to  the  full  length 
of  legitimacy  and  propriety,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
relief  service  were  wound  up,  there  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  finance  committee  a  fund  of  some- 
thing more  than  $300,000  as  a  left-over  balance. 

What  to  do  with  this  money  has  now  for  more  than 
a  year  been  a  subject  of  interested  discussion.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  can  not  be  returned  to  the  donors ; 
and  no  use  in  the  direct  line  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  given  has  until  just  now  presented  itself.  Of 
course,  where  ready  money  is  to  be  given  away  there 
is  never  any  lack  of  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  nor 
of  Johnnies-on-the-spot  to  apply  for  it.  In  the  imme- 
diate instance  unnumbered  suggestions  and  appeals  have 
been  made.  The  Red  Cross  Society  wants  a  great  hos- 
pital. The  State  University,  as  usual,  wants  the  money 
for  some  worthy  purpose.  And  so  project  after  project 
in  some  way  connected  with  beneficent  aims  has  put  in 


its  demand  and  found  the  support  of  persons  who  are 
always  willing  and  eager  where  money  other  than  their 
own  is  to  be  disposed  of. 

But  none  of  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  put  this  left-over  fund  has  won  the  approval  of  the 
public.  It  has  been  felt  that  money  given  to  relieve 
stress  and  suffering  ought  in  strict  integrity  to  be  used 
directly  to  these  ends.  Nor  has  the  committee  in 
charge  been  anxious  to  relieve  itself  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  custodianship.  Passing  over  all  possible  cal- 
culations of  private  advantage  in  having  so  large  a 
fund  in  hand,  it  is  a  stimulant  to  personal  pride  to  hold 
so  important  a  trust.  The  committee  has  appreciated 
this  to  its  full  value  and  has  shown  no  disposition  to  let 
go  of  its  cash  balance. 

To  the  mind  of  common  sense  the  Italian  disaster 
affords  a  natural  and  eminently  proper  solution  of  the 
problem.  Here  is  an  instance  in  precise  line  with  the 
purposes  for  which  this  money  was  given.  The  case 
is  not  only  similar  in  kind,  but  the  need  is  infinitely 
greater.  And  yet  when  it  is  proposed  to  send  this 
money  to  those  who  are  suffering  so  pitifully  at  Mes- 
sina and  thereabouts — and  who  are  still  suffering — 
there  is  disinclination  to  let  the  money  go.  Those  who 
would  like  to  see  it  applied  to  uses  in  which  they  have 
a  more  or  less  personal  interest  are  full  of  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  sending  money  given  to  California  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  in  Italy.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  fund  finds  reasons  more  than  enough  for 
holding  firmly  to  it.  And  so  while  multitudes  are  shiv- 
ering, starving,  and  dying  amid  the  wrecks  of  their 
homes,  funds  given  to  relieve  the  shivering,  starving, 
and  dying  are  snugly  held  in  the  hands  of  the  finance 
committee. 

The  case  is  one  for  the  application  of  just  a  little 
plain  common  sense.  And  in  the  view  of  common 
sense  there  is  only  one  possible  and  proper  course. 
The  money  ought  to  be  despatched  by  the  quickest  pos- 
sible means  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Italy.  There 
ought  to  be  no  haggling  and  no  quibbling.  This  money 
was  given  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  those  who  gave 
it  could  not  have  cared  whether  those  for  whose  relief  it 
was  given,  are  Americans  or  Italians.  To  withhold 
this  money  under  the  circumstances  as  they  present 
themselves  is  to  play  a  cheap,  selfish,  and  sinister  game, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  plain  reason  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  broad  spirit  of  human  beneficence. 


A  Terrible  Record. 

The  disaster  in  southern  Italy  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  cataclysms  which  have  shocked  and  wrecked 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  adjacent  regions  periodically  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the 
Christian  era,  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  in  the  Neapolitan  district  in  the  year 
79.  Catania  in  Sicily,  one  of  the  cities  overwhelmed 
last  week,  was  buried  in  ruins  in  1137  with  a  loss  of 
15,000  people.  A  little  later,  in  1186,  the  city  oi 
Calabria  was  overwhelmed  by  a  tidal  wave.  In  1456 
Naples  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  which  killed 
40,000  persons.  Again,  in  1626,  Naples  with  thirty 
near-by  villages  was  devastated  with  a  loss  of  70,000. 
In  163S  the  city  of  Calabria  was  again  overwhelmed 
with  the  loss  of  unnumbered  thousands.  In  1693  fifty- 
four  cities  and  three  hundred  villages  of  Sicily,  includ- 
ing Catania,  were  shaken  down  with  the  loss  of  100,- 
000.  In  1703  five  thousand  persons  were  killed  by  an 
earthquake  at  Aquila,  Italy,  and  in  1706  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  destroyed  at  Abruzzi.  Palermo,  on  the  island 
of  Sicily,  was  nearly  destroyed  in  1726  with  the  loss 
of  six  thousand  lives.  In  1783  Messina  and  other 
Sicilian  towns  were  terribly  shocked,  with  the  loss  of 
unnumbered  thousands. 

In  1805  six  thousand  were  killed  in  Naples  and  in 
1819  Genoa,  Palermo,  and  Rome,  with  all  the  inter- 
vening region,  were  visited  with  a  shock  which 
destroyed  multitudes.  In  April,  1835,  one  thousand 
persons  were  buried  under  the  walls  of  Calabria  by  an 


earthquake  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  lighter 
shock  killed  one  hundred  persons.  In  1851  Melfi,  in 
southern  Italy,  was  thrown  down,  with  the  loss  of 
14,000  persons,  and  in  1857  the  ill-faring  Calabria  was 
again  shocked  with  vast  loss  of  life.  In  more  recent 
times  there  have  been  many  earthquakes  in  the  same 
region.  The  whole  of  southern  Italy  was  violently 
shaken  in  1881  and  again  in  1883.  There  was  another 
and  a  comparatively  light  shock  over  the  whole  of 
southern  Europe  in  1887,  and  so  late  as  September, 
1905,  Calabria  was  again  badly  shaken,  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred.  Only  two  years  ago,  on  November 
11,  1906,  the  region  about  Vesuvius,  including  Naples, 
was  devastated,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  lives. 
Still  again,  in  October,  1907,  six  hundred  persons  were 
killed  at  Calabria.  In  the  seventy-five  years  from 
1783  to  1857  the  kingdom  of  Naples  alone  lost  over 
110,000  inhabitants  by  earthquake;  an  average  of  1500 
a  year  out  of  a  population  of  6,000,000. 

The  record  is  a  terrible  one,  but  it  shows  that  that 
which  has  just  been  suffered  has  many  historical  coun- 
terparts. Those  who  imagine  that  the  devastated  ter- 
ritory will  be  abandoned  have  observed  human  nature  to 
small  purpose.  It  will  no  doubt  be  many  a  year  before  the 
more  notable  structures  which  have  gone  down  at  Mes- 
sina and  elsewhere  will  be  restored.  But  with  progress 
of  time,  toiling  and  hopeful  generations  will  renew 
what  has  been  lost.  This  is  the  story  of  such  incidents 
the  world  over  and  we  see  it  exemplified  with  especial 
significance  in  the  scenes  under  our  eyes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  new  city  vastly  greater  and  more  impos- 
ing than  that  which  was  destroyed  in  1906  is  rapidly 
rising. 

Incidents  like  the  immediate  disaster  in  Italy  have 
this  value,  namely,  they  stir  "the  heart  of  the  world  and 
tend  to  develop  the  tenderer  sentiments  of  humanity. 
The  cost  is  indeed  great,  but  it  is  worth  something  to 
the  world  in  its  moral  character  to  suffer  as  it  has  suf- 
fered during  the  past  ten  days  and  to  hold  out  as  it 
has  the  hand  of  a  bountiful  providence. 


A  Good  Adjustment  in  Ohio. 

Probably  it  was  the  quiet  hand  of  the  President-elect 
that  solved  the  senatorial  problem  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft 
must  have  seen  that  in  a  multitude  of  ways  he  would 
be  grievously  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  brother 
in  the  Senate,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  per- 
sonal relationship  would  have  been  the  sole  basis  of 
his  election.  Mr.  Charles  Taft  has,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  been  a  generous  brother,  but  he  has  distinctly 
cheapened  the  quality  of  his  generosity  by  so  presenting 
himself  as  to  appear  to  demand  payment  for  his  various 
forms  of  brotherly  friendship."  The  mere  fact  that  he 
has  wished  to  be  paid  for  his  advances  to  his  brother 
by  election  to  the  Senate  marks  him  as  a  man  lacking 
in  the  finer  sensibilities  and  incapable  of  seeing  things 
in  their  truer  and  more  delicate  lights. 

Senator  Foraker  likewise  has  done  well  to  withdraw 
from  a  hopeless  candidacy.  Mr.  Foraker  is,  indeed,  a 
gallant  figure  in  politics,  as  in  all  things,  but  conditions 
largely  of  his  own  making  clearly  mark  the  end,  for 
the  immediate  time  at  least,  of  his  possible  usefulness 
as  a  senator.  His  presence  in  the  Senate  during  the 
coming  administration  would  simply  be  a  mark  and  an 
invitation  to  contentions,  and  his  activity  in  Ohio  poli- 
tics could  yield  nothing  of  advantage  to  himself  or 
anybody  else.  Mr.  Foraker  will  retire  from  public  life 
with  the  respect  of  all  who  admire  a  positive  and  valiant 
man,  one  who  does  not  quail  before  opposition  or  fail- 
ure, nor  knuckle  under  to  power  or  favor.  At  the 
same  time  the  one  situation  in  which  Mr.  Foraker  can 
now  best  maintain  his  personal  dignities  and  best  serve 
those  public  interests  with  which  he  has  long  been 
associated  is  that  of  private  station.  Conditions  may 
easily  be  conceived  in  which  Mr.  Foraker's  return  to 
active  public  life,  both  in  Ohio  and  at  Washi 
be  of  advantage;  and  if  this  should  ever  ■ 
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be  welcomed  by  everybody  who  admires   manly  inde- 
pendence of  character. 

Mr.  Burton,  whose  election  to  the  Senate  is  now 
an  assurance,  is  a  man  strong  through  character  and 
experience  rather  than  by  intellectual  force.  In  truth. 
Mr.  Burton,  regarded  from  the  intellectual  standpoint, 
is  very  far  from  a  great  man.  But  he  is  dependably 
honest,  he  has  been  in  public  life  for  a  long  time,  and 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  has  dealt  with  large  affairs  in  a  diligent  and  intelli- 
gent spirit.  He  will  not,  like  Mr.  Root  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Cummins  of  Iowa,  or  Mr.  Long  of  Kansas,  add 
largely  to  the  strictly  intellectual  power  of  the  Senate, 
but  he  will  contribute  to  advance  the  average  of  its 
character  and  working  potentialities.  He  will  worthily 
represent  Ohio,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a 
State  which  has  given  the  public  service  more  important 
men  during  the  past  forty  .years  than  any  other  in 
the  Union. 


January  9,  1909. 


Let  the  Issue  Come ! 
The  champions  and  apologists  of  organized  labor 
seek  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  have  joined  in  protest  against 
the  sentence  of  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison.  If 
the  meetings  by  which  this  protest  was  formulated  had 
been  spontaneous  in  their  motive  and  method,  if  they 
had  developed  from  the  sentiment  of  those  represented 
by  them,  the  matter  would  be  important  indeed.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  whole  movement  was  machine- 
made.  It  was  conceived  at  labor  headquarters  at 
Washington.  The  meetings  were  held  under  orders 
issued  from  headquarters.  The  resolutions  as  adopted 
everywhere  were  suggested  from  headquarters.  Per- 
haps not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  took  part  in  the 
meetings  had  anything  more  than  a  merely  mechanical 
interest  or  part  in  them.  Not  one  man  in  fifty,  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  will  support  at  the  ballot-box  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  these  revolutionary  resolves. 

The  sanctities  of  free  speech  and  free  press  rest  upon 
a  principle  which  depends  primarily  and  absolutely 
upon  how  the  terms  free  speech  and  free  press  are 
interpreted.  Nobody  denies  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  press  which  makes  no  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  But  common  justice  denies  and  must  always 
resist  freedom  of  speech  when  such  speech  is  addressed 
to  the  injury  of  others.  Messrs.  Gompers,  Mitchell, 
and  Morrison  claim  under  the  rights  of  free  speech 
license  to  villify  others  whose  rights  are  as  sacred  as 
their  own  and  to  destroy  the  value  of  property  which 
has  both  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  protection  alike 
against  slander  and  conspiracy.  To  allow  under  the 
principle  of  free  speech  such  wanton  "liberty"  as  this 
would  be  to  carry  the  principle  of  liberty  beyond  all 
propriety  and  reason  and  to  destroy  it  in  its  own  name. 
A  citizen  has  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  shoot  his  neighbor.  A  citizen  has  the  right  to 
kindle  a  fire,  but  none  to  burn  down  his  neighbor's 
house.  A  citizen  has  the  right  to  meet  and  confer  with 
his  neighbors,  but  none  to  conspire  against  other  citi- 
zens. A  citizen  has  the  right  to  leave  off  any  work  which 
for  any  reason  or  upon  his  mere  whim  may  not  suit 
him,  but  that  gives  him  no  right  to  restrain  another 
man  from  taking  up  the  work  which  he  himself  leaves 
off.  A  citizen  has  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to 
use  it  for  his  own  purposes,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  may  hold  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  nuisance.  Likewise  a  citizen  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  but  this  gives  no  license 
to  the  malignant  slanderer  or  to  him  who  would  con- 
spire to  destroy  the  property  of  another.  These  prin- 
ciples are  simple  and  elementary-  They  are  easily 
understood  by  all  men.  They  are  founded  in  common 
sense,  in  common  justice,  and  in  the  law  of  every 
civilized  land,  including  our  own. 

What  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  want,  if  they 
would  be  frank  about  it,  is  license  to  establish  within 
the  body   politic   a   private   association   with   leave   to 
enforce   to   itself   absolute   monopoly    of   industry.     It 
would  maintain  a  system  under  which  no  man  might 
earn  his  living  excepting  under  such  rules  as  that  asso- 
ciation   might    define.       It    has     established     all     the 
machinery   for   this   sort   of  coercion,   but   finds   itself 
balked  by    he  laws  which  proscribe  conspiracy,  slander, 
and   intimidation.     It   wishes   to   override   these   laws. 
It  dernar  Is  special  privilege  for  itself,  and  its  agents 
]  ilitical  and  other  forms  of  terrorism  and  com- 
t(    enforce   its   demands.     In   the   language  of 
rs.  it  wants  freedom  to  exercise  its  "normal 
:s,"  by  which  is  meant  license  for  proscription 


and  the  boycott,  with  the  incidents  of  picketing,  intimi- 
dation, and  personal  assault. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  license  can  not  be  granted 
without  positive  sacrifice  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded.  Nothing  is  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  country  than 
this  principle,  namely,  that  all  men  are  equal  under  the 
law.  To  grant  special  privileges  to  a  particular  class 
of  citizens  would  be  a  violation  of  every  principle  and 
every  theory  called  American;  it  would  nullify  the 
achievements  for  which  our  forebears  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  suggestion  is  preposterous,  outrageous, 
infamous.  Its  acceptance  would  make  the  United 
States  a  country  of  cowards  and  dastards. 

The  Argonaut  hopes  that  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  force  the  issue.  Any  time  is  a  good  time 
to  determine  the  character  and  quality  of  a  people. 
And,  as  we  have  suggested  many  times  before,  the 
sooner  the  question  is  fought  out  to  a  finality  the  better 
it  will  be  all  round.  By  all  means  let  organized  labor 
present  its  demands  in  full  and  complete  form  and  let 
them  go  before  the  country  for  determination.  Those 
who  stand  for  law  and  equity  and  whose  faces  are 
firmly  set  against  any  and  every  form  of  special  privi- 
lege will  not  quail. 


The  President-Elect. 

In  his  calm,  slow,  and  large  way  of  saying  and  doing, 
Mr.  Taft  is  somehow  impressing  the  public  mind  at  a 
point  where  it  has  been  solicitous  and  even  anxious.  The 
feeling  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  certainty  that 
he  himself  will  be  the  President,  steadily  and  surely 
grows.  He  has  done  nothing  directly  to  assure  the 
public  mind,  he  has  not  even  tried  to  avoid  appearances 
incidental  to  his  personally  friendly  relations  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  none  the  less  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
hand  of  the  President-to-be  is  not  only  a  capable  one, 
but  as  well  an  independent  one. 

Small  circumstances  are  significant.  For  example, 
Mr.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  who  so  far  failed  to  get  on 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  decline  further  Cabinet 
service  with  him,  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
no  other  assignments  will  be  made  without  his  definite 
approval.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Augusta,  Georgia, 
to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  declares  that  "the  Presi- 
dent-elect is  frank  in  the  statement  that  he  will  depend 
on  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Knox  more  than  on  the  advice  of 
any  other  man."  And  in  conjunction  with  this  state- 
ment comes  the  semi-authoritative  announcement  that 
Mr.  Garfield  will  not  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  President  Taft's  Cabinet  and  that  Mr.  Pinchot  will 
not  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Interpreted,  all  this  means  that  Mr.  Taft  is  not  con- 
sulting Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  make-up  of  his  Cabinet 
and  that  he  is  not  accepting  those  personal  friends  and 
associates  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  whom  the  latter  might 
naturally  wish  to  see  in  the  new  Cabinet.  Briefly,  it  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Taft  is  organizing  his  administration 
according  to  his  own  ideas. 

Although  half  the  period  between  election  and 
inauguration  is  now  past,  but  one  Cabinet  position  has 
been  definitely  assigned.  With  respect  to  the  other 
posts  there  is  no  better  authority  than  the  gossip  which 
floods  the  newspapers  with  a  hundred  names.  Upon 
the  basis  of  his  selection  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  Argonaut 
cherishes  the  hope  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be  more  con- 
siderate of  established  character  and  of  definite  achieve- 
ment in  the  public  service  than  any  recent  President. 
In  the  organization  of  his  Cabinet  President  Washing- 
ton selected  only  men  of  large  character  and  repute. 
At  a  later  day  President  Lincoln  followed  the  same 
high  policy,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  his  chief  rival 
for  the  presidential  nomination  his  Secretary  of  State. 
The  principle  is  a  mighty  good  one,  and  there  are  evi- 
dences that  Mr.  Taft  is  bearing  it  in  mind. 


and  capable  man  of  brains;  he  can  think  for  himself;  he 
understands  public  questions;  he  is  not  owned  by  anybody, 
not  even  by  an  organization  as  a  slave;  he  is  a  credit  to  his 
State ;  we  are  proud  of  our  senator." 

All  this  is  quite  within  reason,  and  yet  it  presents  a 
problem  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  solved  fairly.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  political  activities  of  Pennsylvania 
have  so  long  been  organized  on  the  close  corporation 
basis  that  no  man  filling  the  Ledger's  requirements  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  into  a  position  of  political  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Knox  is,  indeed,  such  a  man,  but  he  came 
to  the  senatorship  not  through  ordinary  course  of 
political  recognition  and  promotion,  but  upon  the  basis 
of  distinctions  won  in  other  spheres  and  of  an  ascend- 
ancy attained  in  spite  of  the  political  restraints  of  the 
system  so  long  maintained  in  the  politics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  is  truly  a  wholesome  sign  when  great  States  like 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  become  sufficiently  con- 
cerned for  the  character  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  about  their  own  representation  in  it  to  consider 
the  matter  of  senatorial  selection  in  some  other  light 
than  that  of  mere  expediency  in  the  matter  of  domestic 
politics.  The  expediency  notion  has,  indeed,  been 
worked  so  long  and  so  universally  as  well  nigh  to  have 
eliminated  the  larger  dignities  and  the  moral  powers 
of  the  so-called  highest  council  of  the  nation.  If  tradi- 
tional notions  of  senatorial  character  are  to  be  main- 
tained, there  must  come  a  change,  and  New  York,  as 
becomes  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  States,  is 
leading  the  way  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Root. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Pacific  group  of  States  should 
consider  seriously  its  obligations  to  the  Senate.  We 
have,  indeed,  respectability  if  not  high  distinction  from 
California,  but  hardly  that  from  any  other  of  the  Pacific 
group.  Until  the  Pacific  States  learn  to  do  better, 
until  we  shall  send  to  the  Senate  a  company  of  men 
competent  to  take  not  only  a  large,  but  a  leading  part  ■ 
in  the  business  of  formulating  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment, we  shall  not  count  for  much  in  general  legisla- 
tion, nor  shall  we  succeed  in  doing  much  for  ourselves 
in  those  respects  where  the  policies  of  government 
affect  us. 


Pennsylvania  Seeking  a  Senator. 
The  prospective  election  of  Mr.  Root  as  a  senator 
from  New  York  has  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  with  ambition  to  find  a 
first-class  man  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Knox.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  has  formulated  the  demand  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.     We  quote : 

They  ask  a  man  of  broad  intelligence  and  sound  capacity, 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  public"  life ;  a  man  of  statesmanlike 
cast  of  mind  and  mould,  in  the  sense  that  he  shall  have  some 
training  in  large  affairs,  or,  at  least,  the  ability  to  grip  large 
things  in  a  broad  and  large  way.  The  specifications  which 
form  themselves  in  the  minds  of  average  Pennsylvanians  are 
not  unduly  exacting.  They  expect  to  have  a  senator  of  whom 
Pennsylvanians  will  be  apt  to  say,  when  his  name  is  mentioned 
or  when  his  abilities  have  been  discovered,  that  "he  is  a  big 


An  Interesting  Suggestion. 
Mr.  Walter  McCreery,  whose  name  is  familiar  in 
connection  with  polo,  golf,  and  other  amateur  sports, 
comes  forward  with  an  interesting  proposal  to  make 
the  district  round  about  San  Mateo  a  winter  centre  of 
national  importance  for  high-class  sports.  He  pro- 
poses a  financial  organization  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  various  out-of-door  games  and  to  offer  prizes  liberal 
enough  to  stimulate  competition  between  players  of 
world-wide  repute.  Mr.  McCreery  argues  that  the 
peninsular  region  has  the  climate,  the  proximity  to  a 
large  city,  and  other  general  conditions,  including  an 
established  nucleus  of  sporting  interest,  for  the  making 
of  an  ideal  winter  sporting  headquarters  comparable 
to  the  summer  character  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  McCreery  further  argues  in  support  of  his  pro- 
posal that  it  would  bring  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  winter  visitors  and  thereby  be  a  thing  of  distinct 
material  importance  and  value  to  San  Francisco  and  to 
the  State. 

All  this  is  not  without  interest;  and,  indeed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  Mr.  McCreery's  pleasant  dream  may 
not  become  a  reality.  In  times  past  the  invitation  of 
Northern  and  Central  California  has  been  made  chiefly 
to  the  industrialist  and  the  commercialist.  Southern 
California  has  invited  the  invalid,  the  loiterer,  and  the 
recreationist.  The  southern  counties  have  profited 
amazingly  through  the  facilities  they  have  created  for 
the  seekers  after  health  and  pleasure ;  and  yet  the  main 
appeal  made  by  the  south  is  to  the  people  of  .the 
Middle  West.  The  Easterner,  the  type  of  man  who  is 
identified  with  Newport  and  the  Berkshire  Hills,  has 
not  come  in  large  numbers  to  Southern  California.  The 
winter  atmosphere  there  is  rather  'Western  than  East- 
em.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  winter 
visitor  in  the  south  harks  back  to  Chicago  rather  than 
to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Mr.  McCreery,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern 
world  of  leisure  and  sport  is  wide,  believes  that  upon 
the  foundation  of  social  and  sporting  interests  now- 
existing  roundabout  San  Mateo  there  can  be  created 
a  movement  that  will  make  San  Francisco  and  its 
vicinity  the  winter  capital,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Eastern 
amateur  sportsmen.  The  suggestion  is  at  least  worth 
consideration.  It  would  mean  much  to  California,  and 
especially  to  Northern  and  Central  California,  if  we 
could    interest    the    class    to    which    Mr.    McCreery's 
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project  especially  refers.  It  would  imply  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  winter  homes  here  and  attract  multi- 
tudes of  sportsmen  and  tourists — in  short,  give  to  this 
part  of  the  State  a  larger  share  than  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  of  that  very  pleasant  and  very  profitable  traffic 
which  literally  fills  the  southern  counties  from  Novem- 
ber until  May. 


Eliminating  the  Senate. 
An  incident  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  may  give 
point  to  the  objections  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
the  form  of  the  recent  agreement  with  Japan,  a  form,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  puts  that  agreement  beyond 
the  reach  of  senatorial  comment  or  criticism.  The 
Russian  foreign  minister,  speaking  before  the  Duma, 
said  that  the  terms  of  the  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  submitted  to  him  for 
his  approval  before  they  were  finally  published.  If 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
they  were  submitted  to  all  foreign  ministers  throughout 
Europe.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  of 
a  document  in  which  America  is  vitally  concerned,  but 
which  had  not  been  submitted,  and  was  not  intended 
to  be  submitted,  to  the  legislative  body  in  America  spe- 
cially empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  deal  with 
relations  of  this  nature.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  Senate  has  been  ignored  in  this  matter 
by  something  very  like  a  diplomatic  subterfuge.  Either 
the  agreement  has  some  sort  of  binding  power  or  it  has 
none.  If  it  has  none,  then  it  is  obviously  superfluous. 
If  it  has  binding  power,  moral  or  otherwise,  then  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  by  whatever  variation  of 
that  name  it  may  be  called,  and  it  therefore  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  senatorial  province.  The 
Senate  may  have  its  faults,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
eliminate  the  faults  than  to  eliminate  the  Senate. 


The  Nations'  Airy  Navies. 
Councillor  Martin,  a  well-known  German  writer  on 
aeronautics,  has  taken  occasion  in  a  public  speech  to 
reassure  Lord  Roberts  on  the  point  of  a  German  inva- 
sion of  England.  It  is,  he  says,  impossible  that  200,000 
men  should  land  unobserved  on  the  British  coast,  and 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  an  army  of  that  size 
should  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  even  of  the 
self-complacent  Briton  and  long  before  it  was  ready  to 
descend  "like  a  wolf  on  the  fold."  But  Councillor 
Martin's  benevolence  is  delusive.  He  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  England  will  not  be  invaded,  but  only  that 
it  will  not  be  invaded  in  the  common  and  every-day 
way.  Councillor  Martin  rather  favors  the  aeroplane 
and  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  Wright  machine,  which  is 
a  delicate  tribute  to  American  invention.  He  has  it 
all  figured  out  to  a  nicety,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
John  Bull  to  see  such  mathematical  precision.  An 
aeroplane  costs  $5000,  it  carries  two  men,  and  it  can 
easily  cross  the  English  Channel.  Fifty  thousand 
aeroplanes  would  cost  $250,000,000  and  would  transport 
100.000  men.  The  thing  is  simplicity  itself,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Wright's  representatives,  with  true  commer- 
cial enterprise,  are  already  trying  to  book  that  order. 
Of  course,  Councillor  Martin  does  not  want  to  see 
war  between  Germany  and  England.  He  uses  all  the 
cant  phrases  about  insurance  against  war  usually  asso- 
ciated with  naval  secretaries  who  are  asking  for  appro- 
priations, but  he  feels  that  unless  those  50,000  aero- 
planes are  ordered  forthwith  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Germany  to  maintain  the  respect  essential  to  peace. 
And  now  it  only  remains  for  some  fanatical  aeronaut 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  channel  to  urge  upon  the 
English  government  the  importance  of  building  just 
twice  that  number  of  aeroplanes.  Then  a  fresh  cycle 
of  hysterical  competition  will  be  started,  and  the 
Wright  brothers  will  feel  that  business  is  picking  up 
after  all  and  that  financial  depression  has  no  terrors 
for  them. 


Winter  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  hard  to  see  upon  what  grounds  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  bases  his  confidence  in  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Balkan  question.  Perhaps  he  has  no  such  con- 
fidence and  is  only  uttering  those  placid  and  meaning- 
less formulas  so  much  in  favor  by  diplomacy  for  popu- 
lar consumption.  Certainly  there  is  no  change  in  the 
situation,  except  a  perceptible  drift  toward  the  rocks. 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  much-heralded  conference  of 
European  powers  that  was  supposed  to  be  an  infallible 
way  of  escape.  What,  indeed,  could  such  a  conference 
do  in  the  face  of  Austria's  declaration  that  she  would 
permit  no  discussion  of  the  incendiary  act  of  annexa- 


tion that  was  the  direct  and  only  origin  of  the  trouble? 
The  vague  diplomatic  discussion  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  conference  has  had  no  result  except  to 
show  how  tightly  the  knot  has  been  tied  and  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  various  powers  to  display  a  dangerous 
partisanship.  Austria's  offer  to  Turkey  to  make  a  cash 
payment  in  compensation  for  the  stolen  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  been  flatly  refused.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  has  declared  that  she  will  per- 
mit no  Austrian  invasion  of  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
which  would  certainly  be  inevitable  if  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  should  resist  the  change  of  ownership. 
German  sympathies  are  avowedly  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria, presumably  on  the  general  principle  of  mischief- 
making  or  in  the  pathetic  search  for  a  friend.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  perhaps  Russia,  are  therefore  upon 
the  other  side,  and  so  we  see  a  clear  line  of  demarka- 
tion,  with  no  lack  of  ill-will  and  of  hatred  to  supply 
impetus  and  enthusiasm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situa- 
tion is  dead-locked,  and  if  the  chancellories  of  Europe 
were  to  express  a  frank  opinion  it  would  not  be  a 
pleasant  one. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  general  expectation  of  war.  Even 
the  platitudes  of  Franz  Josef  do  not  hide  the  fact  that 
Austria  is  massing  her  troops  and  collecting  war 
material  with  feverish  activity.  The  Balkan  provinces 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  their  means  will 
allow.  England  and  Germany  have  thrown  all  pre- 
tense of  economy  to  the  winds  and  are  engaged  in  a 
perfect  debauch  of  ship-building,  enlivened  by  insult. 
Prince  Biilow,  speaking  recently  in  the  Reichstag,  made 
the  momentous  statement  that  "our  position  is  stra- 
tegically the  most  unfavorable  that  could  possibly  be 
discovered  on  the  map  of  all  the  five  continents."  The 
European  situation,  he  said,  "is  not  particularly  comfort- 
able," which  is  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  that  Europe 
is  lying  on  the  bars  of  hell.  A  relaxation  of  German 
armaments  would  mean  that  "our  position  would 
become  really  bad  and  that  peace  would  become  seri- 
ously endangered."  This  means  simply  that  Count 
Biilow  has  been  seeing  visions  and  is  afraid  that  they 
will  come  true.  France  alone  says  nothing  very 
audible,  and  the  military  strength  of  France  will  be 
one  of  the  surprises  of  the  future. 

In  point  of  fact  eastern  Europe  is  waiting  for  the 
weather,  and  marking  time  with  what  patience  she 
may.  Winter  holds  her  restraining  hand  over  the 
movements  of  guns  and  men,  but  when  the  roads  get 
firm  we  are  likely  to  see  diplomacy  give  way  before 
something  more  practical. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  one  practice  in  California  legislation  which 
may  fairly  be  called  a  menace  to  the  integrity-  of  State 
government.  It  is  the  practice  under  which  everybody 
practically  votes  in  favor  of  every  bill  appropriating 
money,  leaving  it  to  the  governor  to  "trim  down"  the 
several  appropriations  to  the  capabilities  of  the  State 
treasury  to  meet  the  demand.  Under  this  practice, 
session  after  session,  the  legislature  appropriates 
vastly  more  money  than  the  treasury  can  provide.  The 
result  is  that  the  governor  is  made  the  sole  arbiter  of 
the  public  purse,  for  upon  his  discretion  the  whole 
mass  of  fiscal  legislation  ultimately  falls.  It  is  only  a 
chance  that  no  scandal  has  grown  out  of  this  practice, 
for  a  bad  man  in  the  governor's  chair  could  do  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  harm.  Up  to  now.  fortunately, 
we  have  had  no  man  of  the  reckless  type  in  the  gov- 
ernorship. True,  we  have  had  indiscretion,  careless- 
ness, and  weakness,  but  Providence  has  protected  us 
thus  far  against  a  scoundrel.  Other  States  have  not 
always  been  so  favored ;  some  day  we  may  get  a  bad 
man  in  the  governor's  chair,  and  then  it  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  the  public  purse  with  its  enormous  powers 
shall  rest  in  his  hand.  In  financial,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  legislature  ought  to  stand  fairly  on  its  own  legs, 
finding  the  courage  to  vote  such  appropriations  as  the 
public  interest  requires,  likewise  to  reject  such  as  are 
not  essential  to  the  public  interest.  The  old  rule  of 
favoring  every  money  bill  for  the  sake  of  good  fellow- 
ship, and  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  gov- 
ernor will  ultimately  cast  it  out,  ought  to  be  abrogated. 


The  Argonaut  thinks  that  Mayor  Taylor  has  done  a 
most  excellent  and  highly  proper  thing  in  promptly  and 
emphatically  calling  down  School  Director  Boyle  for 
inviting  his  friend  Eugene  Schmitz  to  ride  with  him 
through  the  public  streets  in  an  automobile  owned  by 
the  municipality.  Mr.  Boyle  perhaps  has  the  right  to  his 
private  friendships,  but  the  man  who  admits  himself 
the  private  friend  of  Eugene  Schmitz  and  who  in  the 


present  posture  of  our  affairs  stands  as  his  supporter  • 
makes  confession  of  standards  and  principles — if  we 
may  employ  these  terms  in  this  connection — which  merit 
censure  and  contempt.  A  man  who  holds  himself  the 
friend  of  Eugene  Schmitz,  who  parades  his  friendship 
for  him  and  who  seeks  public  occasions  for  manifesting 
it,  has  no  proper  place  on  the  school  board.  Mr.  Boyle 
was  doubly  wrong  in  inviting  Schmitz  to  ride  in  a  muni- 
cipal automobile.  And  in  this  connection  the  question 
arises,  why  should  Mr.  Boyle  have  the  use  and  service  of 
a  municipal  automobile?  Is  there  anything  so  important 
or  immediate  about  the  duties  of  a  school  director  that 
he  should  be  supplied  at  the  public  charge  with  an 
exclusive  and  expensive  means  of  locomotion  which 
observation  joes  to  show  is  used  mainly  for  private  con- 
venience and  for  the  purposes  of  individual  hospi- 
tality? The  whole  incident  reeks  with  suggestions  of 
impropriety. 


We  trust  that  the  Sempervirens  Club,  which  has 
assumed  an  unofficial  oversight  of  the  State  park  in  the 
Big  Basin,  will  not  stand  so  straight  as  to  lean  back- 
wards. The  improvements  which  it  proposes  are  not 
only  important,  but  necessary;  but  we  question  if  the 
club  is  not  going  too  far  in  recommending  that  no 
timber  shall  be  removed  from  the  park,  not  even  dead 
wood.  A  better  suggestion,  we  think,  would  be  to 
limit  the  interdiction  to  standing  timber  about  which 
there  may  be  a  question  as  to  its  character.  But  surely 
it  is  a  mistake  to  insist  that  prostrate  trees  and  other 
forms  of  dead  wood  should  be  left  to  encumber  the 
ground  and  to  invite  fire.  An  ideal  treatment  of  the 
Big  Basin  park  would  be  to  clear  out  all  prostrate  tim- 
ber and  all  undergrowths  of  a  kind  calculated  to  carry 
fire,  but  if  this  plan  is  impracticable  upon  the  score  of 
cost,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  getting 
rid  of  so  much  fallen  timber  as  possible  by  disposing  of 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  in  doing  this  provision 
should  be  made  that  all  dead  wood  hauled  out  of  the 
park  should  be  carried  over  roads  other  than  the  gen- 
eral highway  which  the  State  has  constructed  for  the 
convenience  and  delight  of  the  public.  During  the  past 
summer  and  fall  seasons  the  splendid  highway  con- 
structed by  the  State  was  ground  into  heavy  dust  and 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  teams  hauling  timber  out  of 
the  park  or  passing  over  the  park  roads  in  going  from 
adjacent  sawmills  to  the  railroad.  The  park  highways 
were  not  built  for  heavy  teaming  and  are  not  adapted 
to  it,  and  their  use  by  timber  wagons  is  in  direct  nulli- 
fication of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made. 


The  appointment  of  General  Charles  A.  Woodruff  as 
commandant  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Yountville 
is  one  of  the  incidents  which  happen  too  rarely  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs.  General  Woodruff  is 
literally  the  ideal  man  for  the  place — a  soldier  and  a 
stickler  for  discipline,  yet  far  from  fuss  and  feathers; 
an  administrator  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  things 
and  yet  capable  of  infinite  pains  with  details;  a  gentle- 
man by  instinct  and  breeding,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Yountville 
Home  has  indeed  done  itself  credit  in  a  selection  which 
leaves  positively  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The  Boston  Transcript  makes  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Loud  of  California  a  text  for  dilating  upon 
a  notable  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Loud,  says  the  Transcript,  was  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  that  old-fashioned  type  of  congress- 
men who  believed  that  governments  should  limit  their 
activities  to  governing,  and  that  the  less  they  could  get 
along  with  doing  the  better  it  would  be : 

Although  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of  long  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  resolutely  opposed  private  pension  legislation 
on  principle,  and  scores  of  times  in  the  House  when  unani- 
mous consent  was  asked  for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  or  for 
a  private  claim  bill,  the  words  "I  object"  would  be  heard  from 
his  quarter  of  the  room,  often  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
member  whose  project  he  had  interfered  with.  Mr.  Loud  was 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  those  legislative  project? 
which  depend  on  unanimous  consent  for  their  consideration. 
As  chairman  of  the  Postoffice  Committee  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  postoffice,  and  that  he 
would — like  Gerrit  Smith  a  generation  before — like  to  see  it 
turned  over  to  a  regulated  private  enterprise.  This  was 
hardly  true.  He  was  always  ready  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  somewhat  pessimistic  in  recognizing  as  such  certain  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  He  did  say  that  the  postal  establishment 
could  be  run  just  as  well  by  private  enterprise  for  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  less — and  of  course  this  is  true.  Mr.  Loud 
voted  against  the  rural  free  delivery  experiments  when  they 
were  beginning  at  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year,  hut  for  the 
extension  of  the  sen-ice  when  it  had  reach'.  -hood 

of  twenty  million,  explaining  his  apparent 
Saying  that  before  the  service  had  attach . 
beneficiaries  the  wisdom  of  going  into  it  v. .. 
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for  discussion :  but  with  the  thousands  of  routes  in  operation 
he  knew  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  to  make  any  further 
protest.  He  used  to  say,  in  commenting  on  the  paternalistic 
proposals  brought  before  Congress,  that  it  was  singular  the 
great  ingenuity  and  assurance  in  advising  the  government  how 
to  do  business  those  persons  possessed  who  always  made  a 
failure  of  everything  of  their  own.  He  voted  in  favor  of 
equipping  the  government  printing  office  with  typesetting 
machines,  while  dissenting  from  the  argument  that  this  would 
prove  any  saving  in  Uncle  Sam's  payroll.  He  added  charac- 
teristically :  "The  government  would  never  want  to  do  -any- 
thing like  that."' 

The  Transcript  makes  no  secret  of  its  respect  for  that 
kind  of  narrowness  of  mind  which  held  men  of  ^Ir. 
Loud's  type  to  restrict  the  operations  of  government 
and  to  save  its  resources.  It  points  out  that  while  our 
annual  increase  of  population  is  a  little  less  than  2 
per  cent,  the  increase  of  Federal  expenditures  runs 
upwards  of  7  per  cent,  and  it  suggests  that  things  can 
not  permanently  go  on  wholesomely  or  even  safely 
upon  this  basis. 


The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  have  from  a  source  so 
unquestionable  as  that  of  Dr.  Norman  Bridge  of  Pasa- 
dena a  statement  which  relieves  a  recent  incident 
before  the  Medical  Congress  at  Washington  City  of 
certain  revolting  suggestions.  Dr.  Bridge  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  and  therefore  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  There  was,  he  says,  no  inoculation  of  chil- 
dren from  a  local  orphan  asylum  with  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis.  What  was  done  was  to  test  the  condition 
of  a  group  of  children  with  reference  to  possible  tuber- 
culosis by  an  entirely  harmless  and  useful  application 
of  tuberculin.  The  Associated  Press  got  the  story 
wrong  through  the  error  of  a  reporter,  who  may  have 
thought  that  "tuberculin"  is  "tuberculosis."  A  report 
thus  incorrect  was  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  later  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  the  correction  so  widely  as  to 
relieve  the  doctors  in  session  at  Washington  from  the 
presumption  of  having  done  a  cruel  and  inhuman  act. 
In  California,  as  elsewhere,  the  report  was  read  with 
universal  condemnation  and  tended  to  develop  wide 
criticism  of  the  medical  profession. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Music  Licenses. 


Sax   Fraxcisco.  January  3,   1909. 

Editor  Argoxaut  : — Having  read  your  editorial  in  this 
week's  Argonaut  against  the  proposed  law  to  license  music 
teachers,  I  desire,  as  a  musician  and  as  a  woman,  who  as  such 
I  suppose  could  not  directly  profit  by  the  "familiar  parapher- 
nalia of  privilege,  patronage,  and  graft,"  to  express  through 
your  valued  columns  my  approval  and  heartiest  moral  support 
of  the  demand  made  by  a  number  of  local  musicians  that  music 
teachers  of  all  kinds  shall  be  licensed  and  that  a  bill  to  that 
effect  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  coming  legislature. 

If  public  schools  demand  a  certificate  to  teach  from  all  their 
teachers — and  I  had  the  opportunity  some  twelve  years  ago  to 
find  out  by  personal  experience  that  these  certificates  are  not 
granted  on  your  mere  say-so — why  should  the  general  public 
not  be  granted  the  same  privilege  and  be  protected  likewise  ? 

If  the  law  of  the  land  protects  the  public  against  possible 
injuries  from  charlatans  in  medicine  and  injurious  concoctions 
called  patent  medicines,  why  should  it  not  do  the  same  in 
regard  to  charlatans  in  other  professions,  where  health  and 
happiness  and  even  human  lives  are  at  stake  ?  For  are  the 
many  cases  forgotten  where  suicide  or  insanity  were  the  finale 
to  an  originally  promising  career  of  a  young  musician,  just 
because  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  unscrupulous  person 
calling  himself  a  teacher?  This  is  probably  the  main  reason 
why  Europe  has  been  trying  for  years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
to  bring  about  a  governmental  protection  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession, exactly  the  same  thing  as  has  been  wisely  suggested 
by  our  local  musicians. 

I  fail  to  see  where  any  rigid  examination  should  be  a 
"restriction"'  to  any  capable  and  honest  teacher — on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  sift  the  wheat  from  chaff  and  raise  the  musical 
profession  to  a  much  more  dignified  position. 

Anna  vox  Meyerixck. 

[The  letter  of  our  correspondent  is  interesting  as  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  opinion,  but  it  leaves  untouched  the  wider 
question  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  increasing  efforts  to 
"protect  the  public"  by  restrictive  legislation  upon  matters  that 
should  be  left  to  personal  discrimination  and  common  sense. 
Where  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  end  and  what  will  be  left  of 
personal   freedom  when   it  does  end? — Ed.] 


On  the  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  buildings 
owned  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  no  insurance  is  carried.  The  government 
has  spent  510,250.000  in  buildings  in  the  zone,  which 
amount  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  the  buildings 
purchased  from  the  French,  both  in  the  canal  zone  and 
the  republic  of  Panama,  nor  value  of  the  propertv  in 
all  the  buildings,  including  the  large  amount  of  stores. 
The  only  protection  against  fire  the  government  has 
for  these  buildings  scattered  along  a  line  fifty  miles  in 
length  is  in  the  precautionary  measures  taken  and  in 
the  fire  department,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  high 
state  of  emcie.icy. 

mtm  

Rome  is  not  yet  finished.     Ernesto  Xathan,  the  mavor 

of  Rome,  is    .escribed' as  a  remarkable  man  of  charming 

rnest  in  his  work  and  intent  on  doing  his 

:  J  bringing  to  perfection  the  plans  which 

y.ue  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Now  that  there  has  been  time  to  analyze  the  presidential 
vote  there  are  certain  curious  facts  that  can  hardly  escape 
the  attention  they  deserve.  For  one  thing  the  voting  strength 
of  the  country  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  1,341,531  during 
the  four  years.  Nearly  all  the  gains  were  made  by  Bryan, 
inasmuch  as  he  received  1,315,311  votes  more  than  those  cast 
for  Parker  four  years  earlier.  The  New  York  Times  says 
truly  that  this  would  have  caused  consternation  had  it  been 
known  in  advance,  and  it  would  have  put  a  different  color  on 
the  event  but  for  the  fact  that  Taft  was  stronger  than  Roose- 
velt, although  only  by  14,190  votes. 

The  source  of  Bryan's  gain  is  not  very  clear.  It  did  not 
come  from  the  Socialists,  who  have  themselves  gained  to  the 
extent  of  45,368,  while  their  total  strength  is  less  than  half 
that  of  Eryan's  increase.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Times 
is  right  and  that  Bryan's  gain  came  from  the  new  vote  and 
from  the  losses  of  the  Populists,  the  Prohibitionists,  and  the 
Socialist  Laborites: 

Bryan  is  a  grand  candidate  of  the  discontented,  but  the 
result  is  a  demonstration  that  in  the  United  States  the  discon- 
tented do  not  rule.  The  successive  Republican  pluralities  have 
been  601,854,  849,790,  1,208,998.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  para- 
phrase Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  "bears"  on  the  United 
States  are  predestined  to  bankruptcy,  and  to  say  that  candi- 
dates of  the  discontented  are  foredoomed.  The  moral  is  not 
that  the  discontented  are  negligible.  Upon  the  contrary,  their 
moanings  should  be  attentively  listened  to,  and  their  griev- 
ances corrected,  so  far  as  they  are  just.  The  right  should 
rule.  Principle  should  guide  our  suffrage.  The  discontented 
should  be  regarded  sympathetically,  but  nothing  should  be  con- 
ceded to  bluster.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  the  builders  rather  than  the  smashers  should  be 
kept  in  power. 

The  margin  is  narrower  than  is  comfortable.  Mr.  Taft's 
majority  over  the  combined  opposition  vote  is  422,311.  The 
Republicans  stand  for  many  policies  which  would  cost  them 
more  than  that  if  it  were  possible  to  run  any  other  Democrat 
for  the  presidency  while  Bryan  is  alive.  The  obstacle  to  doing 
that  is  the  fact  to  which  he  can  point  with  pride  that  he  alone, 
running  as  a  Democrat,  has  polled  6,000,000  votes,  and  that 
he  has  done  it  three  times.  But  what's  the  use  of  doing  it 
thirty  times  if  each  time  the  Republicans  have  a  larger  plu- 
rality the  other  way? 


Mr.  Roosevelt  need  not  feel  any  perplexity  in  the  "con- 
sideration" that  he  is  now  giving  to  the  Gompers-Mitchell 
incident.  He  has  only  to  revert  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  himself  in  earlier  days,  although  it  is  of  course  very 
inconvenient  when  abstract  principles  have  the  bad  taste  to 
descend  to  the  plane  of  concrete  application.  Take,  for 
example,  President  Roosevelt's  annual  message  of  1903,  in 
which  he  lays  down  a  line  of  conduct  that  is  wholly  admirable 
and  that  should  save  him  from  all  anxious  deliberations  upon 
the  present  situation.     The  passage  is  worth  quoting  in   full: 

Whenever  either  corporation,  labor  union,  or  individual  dis- 
regards the  law  or  acts  in  a  spirit  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannous 
interference  with  the  rights  of  others,  whether  corporations  or 
individuals,  then  where  the  Federal  government  has  jurisdic- 
tion it  will  see  to  it  that  the  misconduct  is  stopped,  paying  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  position  or  power  of  the  corporation, 
the  union,  or  the  individual,  but  only  to  one  vital  fact — that 
is,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
or  aggregate  of  individuals  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Every  man  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others.  No  man  is  above  the 
law  and  no  man  is  below  it :  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  per- 
mission when  we  require  him  to  obey  it.  Obedience  to  the 
law  is  demanded  as  a  right,  not  asked  as  a  favor. 

We  have  cause  as  a  nation  to  be  thankful  for  the  steps  that 
have  been  so  successfully  taken  to  put  these  principles  into 
effect.  The  progress  has  been  by  evolution,  not  by  revolution. 
Nothing  radical  has  been  done ;  the  action  has  been  both 
moderate  and  resolute.  Therefore  the  work  will  stand.  There 
shall  be  no  backward  step. 

There  is  a  fine  dictatorial  ring  about  that  concluding  sen- 
tence that.it  might  not  have  had  if  the  President  had  foreseen 
that  his  own  particular  friend,  John  Mitchell,  would  be  one 
of  its  first  victims.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  general 
principles,  either  of  law  or  equity,  with  whatever  high  sound 
they  have  been  enunciated,  can  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  true  love,  but  it  must  be  embarrassing,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  when  the  claims  of  friendship  run  so 
directly  counter  to  the  lofty  sentiments  of  a  general  nature 
upon  which  a  reputation  has  been  built 


But  we  have  something  still  more  recent  than  the  annual 
message  of  1903.  On  October  21,  1908,  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Knox  in  which  he  said  that  "the 
blacklist  and  the  secondary  boycott  are  two  of  the  most  cruel 
forms  of  oppression  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the 
infliction  of  suffering  on  his  weaker  fellows."  Continuing  the 
same  letter,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

Mr.  Gompers,  now  Mr.  Bryan's  open  and  avowed  ally,  has, 
in  a  letter  here  quoted,  attacked  the  Federal  courts  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  of  reproach  because,  by  a  long  line  of  decisions, 
the  equity  courts  have  refused  to  make  an  outlaw  of  the 
business  man,  because  his  right  to  carry  on  a  lawful  business 
under  the  peace  of  the  law  has  been  protected  by  the  process 
of  injunction,  because  in  a  word  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
most  fundamental  rights  of  the  business  world,  the  right  of 
a  business  man  to  carry  on  bis  business,  has  been  sustained 
and  not  denied  by  the  processes  of  the  courts  of  equity. 

This,  of  course,  was  in  the  heat  of  an  election,  and  at  the 
moment  no  private  friendship  was  involved.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  something  of  a  good  dog  with  a  commendable  disposition 
to  come  to  heel,  and  if  Mr.  Gompers  alone  now  stood  under 
the  lash  of  the  court  we  might  expect,  not  deliberation,  but 
some  sage  reflections  on  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Jovian  thun- 
derbolts and  the  certainty  of  divine   retribution. 

But  why  do  these  interesting  injunction  breakers  object  to 
go  to  jail?  Surely  they  know  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  what  more  inspiring  object 
lesson  could  be  found  than  the  sight  of  the  leaders  languishing 
in  durance  vile  for  the  sake  of  their  principles,  while  their 
followers  keep  up  the  agitation  from  outside,  keep  the  noisome 
dungeons  decorated  with  the  white  flowers  that  are  the  sym- 
bols of  a  blameless  life,  and  organize  torchlight  processions 
and   the   like   for   the   festive   day   of   liberation.     If   Messrs. 


Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  actually  escape  incarceration 
they  will  lose  one  of  the  opportunities  of  their  lives.  They 
will  deliberately  throw  away  the  halo  that  the  fates  have 
offered  them. 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  need  any 
time  for  deliberation.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  they  are  nearly 
unanimous.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  "labor-union 
leaders  must  obey  -the  law,  but  so  must  everybody  else.  On 
this  hangs  every  hope  of  our  future  as  a  people."  The  Lewis- 
ton  Journal  speaks  of  the  "just  conviction  of  the  three  most 
prominent  labor  leaders  of  the  country,  who  have  defied  the 
law  and  the  courts,"  but  it  thinks  that  the  conviction  would 
be  received  with  greater  acclaim  if  the  scales  of  justice  were 
more  evenly  balanced  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  if  the 
sword  of  the  law  fell  with  more  equal  weight  upon  all  kinds 
of  malefactors.  "Defiance  of  law  by  labor  leaders  has  been 
far  more  flagrant  because  of  successful  defiance  of  law  by 
leaders  of  capitalistic  trusts."  The  Washington  Post  contro- 
verts this  view  when  it  says : 

If  any  corporation  were  guilty  of  "willful  disobedience  and 
deliberate  violation  of  an  injunction"  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  its  responsible  officers  would  be  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt and  punished  by  imprisonment.  No  corporation  has 
thus  invited  the  rebuke  of  the  courts,  and  it  is  possible  that 
if  Messrs.  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  had  had  the  benefit 
of  legal  counsel  as  able  as  that  at  the  disposal  of  great  cor- 
porations, they  would  not  have  gone  so  far. 

The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  says  "of  course,  in  the  end  labor 
has  got  to  bow,  as  all  of  us  have  got  to  bow,  before  the  law." 
The  Baltimore  American-Star  points  out  that  our  safety  and 
our  strength  lie  in  the  courts  which  Gompers  and  his  followers 
have  defied : 

If  the  programme  Gompers  has  illustrated  in  the  attempt 
should  be  possible  then  any  man's  business  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  individuals  speaking  for  an  organization  repre- 
senting a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.  Is  that 
fair?  Is  it  American?  The  courts  say  it  is  not  and  the 
people  agree  with  the  courts. 

The  New  York  Press  says,  "But  we  do  want  it  perfectly 
understood  that  if  a  man  deliberately  sets  out  to  defy  the 
courts  his  path  runs  straight  to  jail."  The  Providence  Journal 
points  out  that  "the  real  question  is  whether  any  man,  or  any 
class  of  men,  can  defy  an  order  of  the  court  with  impunity." 
The  New  York  Times  says  that  hundreds  of  telegrams  from 
labor  unionists  have  been  sent  to  the  President,  but  "there 
are  no  telegrams  reported  urging  the  President  to  take  action 
to  uphold  the  court,  which  spoke  for  the  85,000,000  of  us  who 
are  not  trades  unionists."  The  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
suggests  that  "labor  appears  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule 
which  declares  that  knowledge  must  be  had  through  bitter 
experience  where  its  written  lessons  are  ignored." 


The  New  York  Sun  gives  currency  to  a  report  that  Mr. 
Taft  is  working  out  the  details  of  a  plan  designed  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  government  regulation  of  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.  Mr.  Taft  declines  to  discuss  the  plan 
for  publication,  but  persons  who  have  talked  with  him  say 
that  it  will  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  him  in  his  campaign 
speeches  and  will  have  as  its  chief  object  the  quick  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  on  the  statute  books.  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  first  steps  to  make  good  his  cam- 
paign promise  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
"clinch  the  Roosevelt  policies." 

Mr.  Taft's  friends  say  that  the  proposed  plan  will  need 
legislation  from  Congress  decreasing  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  greatly  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  and  creating  a  practically  new  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  general  outline  of  the  plan  is  described  as  follows : 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  be  relieved  of  its 
duties  as  an  investigating  body.  It  is  to  be  a  commission 
exercising  only  quasi-judicial  functions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 
extended  over  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 
It  will  be  charged  with  the  detailed  work  of  investigating  and 
preparing  cases. 

This  bureau,  acting  upon  individual  complaints  or  upon  its 
own  initiative,  will  lay  the  results  of  its  investigations  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  decision.  It  will 
originate  all  cases.  The  new  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  legal  aid 
is  necessary. 

mmm  

To  Columbia  University  belongs  the  credit  of  offer- 
ing the  first  course  designed  to  give  students  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  political  affairs.  That 
institution  has  asked  the  bureau  of  municipal  research 
in  Xew  York  to  give  the  members  of  the  class  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  it  has  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  affairs  of  that  city,  and  the  invitation  has  been 
accepted.  The  growing  demand  for  the  adoption  of 
scientific  methods  of  city  government  lends  support  to 
the  view  that  college  men  will  be  in-demand  in  this 
department  of  the  public  sen-ice,  hence  the  propriety 
and  usefulness  of  a  university  course  established  on  the 
lines  indicated  bv  the  innovation  at  Columbia. 


In  both  India  and  China  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  manufacture  India  ink  as  a  side  line  to 
their  regular  business,  working  at  it  in  the  winter,  at 
night,  and  on  days  when  they  are  not  otherwise 
employed.  It  is  made  by  burning  some  kind  of  oil  in  a 
lamp  with  a  very  long  chimney,  usually  made  in  joints 
which  can  be  taken  apart  for  greater  convenience  in 
cleaning  out  the  soot,  which  makes  the  ink.  Almost 
any  kind  of  vegetable  oil  will  answer,  and  in  districts 
where  petroleum  is  found  even  coal  oil  is  used  in  mak- 
ing the  cheaper  grades.  The  best  kind  is  made  from 
sesame  oil. 


January  9,  1909. 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  CHAUFFEURS. 


First  of  the  Season's  Motor  Car  Shows  Opens  in  New  York. 


Whether  you  are  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  travel 
in  a  ten-thousand-dollar  imported  motor  car,  or  to  less 
sumptuous  but  equally  certain  conveyance  in  a  horse- 
less carriage  costing  one-fifth  as  much,  or  assume  vir- 
tuous content  as  you  walk  while  others  ride,  you  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  automobiles.  Possibly  in 
these  closing  hours  of  the  year  you  are  numbering 
among  your  items  of  good  fortune  in  the  record  the 
fact  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  with  life  and  limb 
from  their  pervading  proximity.  Even  this,  however, 
might  not  restrain  you  from  visiting  the  big  show  of 
motor-vehicles  which  opens  New  Year's  eve  in  Grand 
Central  Palace.  I  have  just  had  a  look  at  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  exhibit,  have  heard  the  glories  of  the 
automobile  past  and  the  wonders  of  the  motor-car 
future  dilated  upon  by  enthusiasts,  and  at  this  moment 
could  not  tell  whether  I  would  prefer  to  own  one  of 
the  best  of  the  new  machines  or  the  biggest  one  of 
the  waste  pieces  of  the  Cullinan  diamond.  There  is 
a  resemblance  in  the  objects  mentioned  that  may  or 
may  not  be  apprehended  at  a  distance. 

First,  let  me  unburden  my  memory  of  some  rather 
impressive  figures.  There  will  be  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  motor-cars  at  the  show.  Sixty-seven  Ameri- 
can varieties  will  attempt  to  over-awe  the  fourteen 
specimens  of  imported  scientific  elegance,  and  the  cars 
will  range  in  price  from  $150  to  $15,000,  and  in  speed 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  They 
will  not  all  be  "land  yachts."  The  commercial  vehicle 
exhibits  will  justify  their  presence.  Ease  and  swiftness 
of  movement  are  at  the  command  of  the  physician  and 
the  expressman  no  less  than  at  the  whim  of  the  pleas- 
ure seeker.  But  the  $150  cars  do  not  appeal  to  you. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  manufacturers  lie 
awake  nights  thinking  about  improvements  for  the  big, 
costly  affairs  that  magnetize  your  sympathies.  They 
are  the  real  thoroughbreds  of  the  species.  How  much 
better  to  coax,  or  spur,  or  drag  the  public  up  to  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  level  of  purchasing  power  than  to 
deflect  the  line  of  progress  and  assume  that  indigence 
is  unconquerable ! 

Seriously,  the  natural  development  of  this  important 
element  in  civilization  is  along  the  lines  marked  out 
by  the  profit-seeking  manufacturer.  Just  now  he  is 
more  interested  in  problems  of  greater  and  more  relia- 
ble power,  of  ease  of  management  and  economy  of 
maintenance,  than  he  is  in  the  reduction  of  prices. 
Later,  the  purchaser  who  can  not  afford  the  highest- 
priced  luxuries  will  benefit  by  the  experiments  which 
the  demands  of  the  lavish  rich  induce.  There  are  now 
at  least  three  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country — not  a  big  amount  when  the 
industry  is  fairly  considered.  During  1909  American 
manufacturers  expect  to  turn  out  75,000  machines,  and 
they  assert  the  production  will  not  overstock  the  mar- 
ket. And  best  of  all,  the  makers  themselves  are 
amazed  at  their  success  in  perfecting  the  machinery. 
They  now  make  a  car  that  is  faster  and  more  depend- 
able in  all  exigencies  than  was  deemed  possible  three 
years  ago. 

The  Grand  Palace  show  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association.  The 
building  has  been  handsomely  decorated  and  many 
unique  features  are  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the 
result  of  careful  examination  of  the  foreign  shows 
and  a  desire  to  outdo  all  previous  exhibitions.  Among 
the  special  attractions  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  famous 
racing  cars  which  have  won  in  prize  events.  The 
attendance  will  be  large  without  doubt.  Two  weeks 
later  comes  the  National  Automobile  Show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  which  will  be  even  more  spectacular 
and  notable. 

Motor-car  owners,  however,  will  look  in  vain  at 
these  exhibitions  for  a  much  needed  invention.  It  is 
a  "joy-ride"  preventive.  The  joy  ride  is  a  surreptitious 
outing,  participated  in  by  the  chauffeur  and  one  or 
more  friends,  while  the  owner  supposes  his  car  is 
safely  in  the  garage.  More  than  half  the  automobile 
accidents  are  the  results  of  joy  rides.  Aside  from 
damages  to  the  cars,  there  are  often  serious  conse- 
quences. Chauffeurs  are  demoralized  by  the  practice. 
They  fall  into  bad  company;  they  lead  others  into 
bad  company.  The  rides  are  most  often  at  night, 
and  dangers  multiply  in  darkness,  even  in  this  era 
of  arc  lights.  There  is  no  greater  menace  to  the 
morals  of  the  young  women  of  the  cities  than  the 
temptations  put  before  them  by  irresponsible  and 
vicious  drivers  of  motor  cars.  It  is  probable  that  the 
public  knows  little  of  the  possibilities — the  actual  use 
— of  this  alluring  path  to  destruction. 

More  than  an  attempt  to  prevent  pecuniary  loss  is 
to  be  recognized  in  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  to  secure  a  legal  ruling 
on  the  question  whether  a  chauffeur  who  takes  his 
owner's  motor  car  out  of  the  garage  without  permis- 
sion may  be  considered  guilty  of  larceny.  He  uses 
up  the  motive  power  of  the  car,  the  lubricating  oil 
and  subjects  the  tires  to  damaging  wear  and  tear.  Sev- 
eral cases  are  now  before  the  courts,  presented  by  the 
club,  and  it  is  hoped  to  establish  the  contention.  There 
have  been  convictions  under  the  charge  of  larceny  in 
some  instances,  where  actual  felonious  intent  could  be 
proved,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  feature 
is  wanting. 

Judge  Foster  in  general  sessions  recently  sentenced 
a   driver    charged    with    larceny    to    three    months    in 


prison.  It  was  alleged  in  the  trial  that  the  chauffeur 
merely  "borrowed"  the  car,  but  the  judge  held  that 
he  deprived  the  owner  of  its  use  and  consumed  the 
axle  grease.  So  that  the  question  might  be  passed 
upon  by  a  higher  court.  Judge  Foster  has  granted  a 
certificate  of  reasonable  doubt.  Another  case  came 
up  before  Judge  Malone,  and  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  the  court  said:  "In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  a 
chauffeur  takes  his  employer's  automobile  from  the 
garage  and  uses  it,  the  law  does  not  say  that  the  intent 
must  be  to  keep  the  property  forever.  Suppose  an 
automobile  is  in  the  garage,  where  it  is  reserved  for 
the  comfort  and  use  of  its  owner.  The  chauffeur  takes 
the  motor  car  out  at  night  without  his  employer's  per- 
mission and  uses  up  the  motive  power  and  lubricating 
fluids  and  wears  out  the  tires.  Isn't  that  larceny?  And 
if  this  use  and  wear  and  tear  is  not  larceny,  isn't  it 
high  time  that  it  was  so  defined,  legally?  If  you 
believe  the  owner  of  this  machine  was  deprived  of  it 
for  only  ten  minutes,  you  may  convict  the  defendant 
of  larceny." 

Conviction  and  a  sentence  of  nine  months  in  the 
penitentiary  resulted.  The  prisoner  in  this  case  was 
a  taxicab  driver,  who  started  with  his  machine  for 
Philadelphia  and  was  arrested  on  the  way.  He  claimed 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Quaker  City  to  give  his  family 
a  ride,  and  that  he  would  have  returned  with  the  car. 
In  this  case  also  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt  has 
been  secured  by  the  Automobile  Club,  and  a  higher 
court  will  decide  the  points  raised.  The  movement 
under  way  is  serious  and  determined,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

New  York,  December  30,  1908.  Flaxeur. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Capri. 

There  is  an  isle,  kissed  by  a  smiling  sea, 

Where  all  sweet  confluents  meet :  a  thing  of  heaven, 

A  spent  aerolite,  that  well  may  be 

The  missing  sister  of  the  starry  Seven. 

Celestial  beauty  nestles  at  its  knee, 

And  in   its   lap  is  naught   of  earthly  leaven. 

'T  is  girt  and  crowned  with  loveliness ;  its  year, 

Eternal  summer ;  winter  comes  not  near. 

'T  is  small,  as  things  of  beauty  ofttimes  are. 
And  in  a  morning  round  it  you  may  row, 
Nor  need  a  tedious  haste  your  bark  debar 
From  gliding  inwards  where  the  ripples  flow 
Into  strange  grots  whose  roofs  are  azure  spar, 
Whose  pavements  liquid  silver.     Mild  winds  blow 
Around  your  prow,  and  at  your  keel  the  foam, 
Leaping  and  laughing,   freshly  wafts  you  home. 

They  call  the  island  Capri, — with  a  name 

Dulling  an  airy  dream,  just  as  the  soul 

Is  clogged  with  body  palpable, — and  Fame 

Hath  long  while  winged  the  word  from  pole  to  pole. 

Its  human  story  is  a  tale  of  shame. 

Of  all  unnatural  lusts  a  gory  scroll, 

Record  of  what,  when  pomp  and  power  agree, 

Man  once  hath  been,  and  man  again  may  be. 

Terrace  and  slope  from   shore  to   summit  show 
Of  all  rich  climes  the  glad-surrendered  spoil. 
Here  the  bright  olive's  phantom  branches  glow, 
There  the  plump  fig  sucks  sweetness  from  the  soil. 
Mid  odorous  flowers  that  through  the  Zodiac  blow, 
Returning  tenfold  to  man's  leisured  toil, 
Hesperia's   fruit   hangs   golden.     High   in   air, 
The  vine  runs  riot,  spurning  human  care. 

And  flowers  of  every  hue  and  breath  abound, 
Charming  the  sense ;  the  burning  cactus  glows. 
Like  daisies  elsewhere  dappling  all  the  ground, 
And  in  each  cleft  the  berried  myrtle  blows. 
The  playful   lizard  glides  and   darts  around, 
The  elfin  fireflies  flicker  o'er  the  rows 
Of  ripened  grain.     Alien  to  pain  and  wrong, 
Men  fill  the  days  with  dance,  the  nights  with  song. 

— Alfred  Austin. 
*- 

The  Azure  Grotto. 

Beneath  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Capri's  Isle, 
Which  run  down  to  the  margin  of  that  sea 
Whose   waters   kiss   the   sweet   Parthenope, 
There  is  a  grot  whose  rugged  front  the  while 
Frowns  only  dark  where  all  is  seen  to  smile. 
But   enter,   and  behold !   surpassing  fair 
The  magic   sight   that  meets  your  vision   there, — 
Nor   heaven !    with   all   its   broad   expanse    of   blue. 
Gleams  colored  with  a  sheen  so  rich,  so  rare, 
So  changing  in  its  clear,  translucent  hue  ; 
Glassed  in  the  lustrous  wave,  the  walls  and  roof 
Shine  as  does  silver  scattered  o'er  the  woof 
Of  some  rich  robe,  or  bright  as  stars  whose  light 
Inlays  the  azure  concave  of  the  night. 

You  can  not  find  throughout  this  world,   I   ween, 

Waters  so  fair  as  those  within  this  cave. 

Color  like  that  which  flashes  from  the  wave. 

Or  which  is  steeped  in  such  cerulean  sheen 

As  here  gleams  forth   within   this  grotto's  screen. 

And  when  the  oar  the  boatman  gently  takes 

And  dips  it  in  the  flood,  a  fiery  glow, 

Ruddy  as  phosphor,  stirs  in  depths  below ; 

Each  ripple  into  burning  splendor  breaks. 

As  though   some  hidden  fires   beneath  did  lie 

Waiting  at  touch  to  kindle  into  flame. 

And  shine  in  radiance  on  the  dazzled  eye, 

As  sparkling  up  from  wells  of  light  they  came. 

To  make  his  grot  a  glory  far  and   nigh. 

—Charles  D.  Bell. 


M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  figures  show  that  France  now 
receives  $360,000,000  as  an  annual  income  from  foreign 
holdings,  principally  government  bonds,  the  amount 
having  been  almost  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
He  estimates  the  present  wealth  of  the  French  people 
at  $45,000,000,000,  or  more  than  $1100  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child,  and  as  the  estimate  is  based  upon 
declared  succession  taxes,  it  is  admittedly  much  below 
the  real  figures. 

■!> 

Senator  Knox,  soon  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  is  a 
golfer  of  strong  quality. 


Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  financier,  finds  his  health  broken 
down  at  fifty-seven,  and  will  practically  retire  to  live 
the  simple  life. 

General  Antoine  Simon,  elevated  by  his  bayonets  to 
the  presidency  of  Hayti,  promises  law  and  order,  pro- 
tection to  aliens,  public  works,  concessions  and  prog- 
ress, and  the  uplift  of  his  people. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  allowed  December  28  to  pass 
without  sending  a  challenge  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  ,it  is  believed  that  the  baronet  is  through  with 
America  Cup  racing  and  will  never  send  another  chal- 
lenging yacht  to  this  country. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Dunn  has  lived  for  five  years,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  out  in  the  woods  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health.  Both  winter  and  summer  she 
has  taken  this  rigorous  treatment  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  speaks  highly  of  the  benefits  of  the  snow 
bath. 

Mrs.  Harriet  O.  Berg  is  the  first  woman  to  make  an 
aeroplane  ascension,  and  declares  that  the  experience 
was  a  very  pleasant  one,  she  having  gone  up  with  Wil- 
bur Wright.  She  is  an  English  woman,  but  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  United  States.  The  flight  was  made 
at  Le  Mans. 

General  Gregorio  Riera,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  working  in  conjunction  with  the  revolution- 
ists against  President  Castro,  was  one  of  eighteen  polit- 
ical exiles  who  recently  returned  to  Caracas  from 
Maracaibo.  President  Gomez  summoned  the  long 
absent  men. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Parks  of  Los  Angeles  married  at  thirteen, 
has  seventeen  living  children,  nine  of  whom  are  caring 
for  themselves  out  in  the  world  and  eight  are  now 
at  home  with  her.  She  is  now  forty-eight,  and  has 
just  been  "investigated"  by  the  children's  humane 
society  for  speaking  crossly  to  her  brood. 

W.  C.  Brown,  who  will  assume  the  presidency  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  February  1,  began  his  ' 
railroad  career  as  a  wood  corder  on  a  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  locomotive  in  1869,  when  sixteen  years  old. 
Within  two  years  he  became  a  telegraph  operator  and 
rose  rapidly  to  many  responsible  positions. 

The  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  recently  entertained  at  his 
home  in  New  Haven  his  brother,  quite  as  well  known, 
and  while  he  was  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  the 
Socialist,  addressed  a  larger  audience  in  Steinert 
Atheneum,  and  there  attacked  the  efficacy  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  of  a 
London  music  hall.  She  has  accepted  an  engagement 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures  for  a  vaudeville  syndicate, 
which  pointed  out  the  excellent  opportunity  she  would 
have  in  advancing  her  prohibition  campaign,  and  guar- 
anteed, as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  courteous  and  attent- 
ive treatment. 

Professor  George  Hempl.  professor  of  philology  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  a  key  to  ancient  inscriptions  on  Etruscan 
tombs  and  columns,  which  he  regards  as  more  impor- 
tant than  his  solution  of  inscriptions  on  German  runics. 
Professor  Hempl  declares  that  his  find  will  have  far- 
reaching  results  on  ancient  Latin  history  and  on  dis- 
puted facts  in  Latin  grammar  and  etymology. 

Frederick  MacMonnies,  who.  since  the  death  of 
Saint-Gaudens,  will  take  rank  as  America's  most 
famous  sculptor,  has  determined  to  forsake  Europe, 
convinced  that  the  best  place  for  an  American  artist  to 
live  is  in  America.  And  this  after  receiving  honors 
from  France  rarely  before  bestowed  upon  an  American 
artist ;  after  having  been  decorated  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
after  having  passed  twenty-five  of  his  forty-five  years 
in  France,  winning  honors  in  competition  with  Europe's 
greatest  artists. 

Two  of  the  five  winners  of  the  Nobel  prizes  last  year 
are  Jews — Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  distinguished  as  a  physicist,  and 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  of  Berlin,  a  biologist  of  international 
reputation.  Dr.  Ehrlich  was  from  1890  to  1899  an 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
assistant  to  Dr.  Koch.  Finding  that  he  never  could 
obtain  the  full  professorship  to  which  his  successful 
work  entitled  him  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  an 
apostate  and  be  baptized,  he  resigned  his  position.  Pro- 
fessor Lippmann  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
remarkable  investigations  in  color  photography,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Relyea.  a  clerk  in  the  signal  office  of 
the  War  Department,  will  be  the  next  social  secretary 
of  the  White  House,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Hagner,  who 
now  dictates  the  social  lists  of  the  President's  wife, 
will  step  from  the  coveted  position  back  into  the  ranks 
of  government  clerks  by  executive  order  and  will  be 
given  a  position  in  the  surgeon-general's  office  of  the 
War  Department.  Unofficial  announcement  of  these 
changes  has  been  made  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Relyea 
was  appointed  to  the  War  Department  from  Con- 
necticut in  1907.  She  is  a  woman  of  culture  and  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  social  colony  no!  only 
in  Washington  but  in  New  York  and   N  She 

is  the  widow  of  Albert  Relyea,   foi  E  of  a 

division  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
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AN    EXILE   AND    AN    EXPLANATION. 


By  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


XLVII. 


"What  is  the  general  opinion  down  at  the  Bay 
about  the  action  of  the  Federal  judges?"  asked  Hel- 
mont  of  Eugene  Yarrow.  They  were  seated  in  the 
beautiful  patio  of  the  Hacienda,  with  its  fountains  and 
its  flowers.  Eugene  had  gone  thither  with  the  double 
purpose  of  congratulating  his  old  friends  on  their  recent 
marriage,  and  of  bidding  them  farewell. 

"As  usual,  opinions  are  colored  by  sectionalism," 
replied  Eugene.  "Northern  men  believe  that  Tower 
was  a  blood-thirsty  ruffian,  intent  on  taking  Fox's  life 
in  revenge  for  an  unwelcome  decision  read  by  him 
from  the  bench.  They  hold  that  the  guard,  Hawke, 
was  not  only  justified  in  killing  Tower,  but  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  kill  him." 

"And  what  do  the  Southerners  hold?" 

"They  maintain  that  Tower's  death  was  a  cowardly 
murder.  .  They  admit  he  was  wrong  in  attacking  Fox, 
particularly  from  behind:  but  they  contend  that  Fox's 
remedy  was  to  call  him  out.  And  they  darkly  hint  that 
a  trap  was  laid,  baited  with  Fox,  to  tempt  Tower  into 
assaulting  him,  with  a  hired  gun-fighter  lying  in  wait 
to  kill  him  if  he  lifted  a  hand." 

"Surely  they  can  not  believe  that  Fox  would  run  the 
risk  of  such  a  trap !" 

"No  indeed.  Fox  knew  Tower  too  well.  But  they 
believe  it  was  a  deep-laid  plot,  hatched  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Washington  and  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  here." 

"Indeed !"  remarked  Helmont  thoughtfully.  "I  heard 
that  the  Attorney-General  sent  word  from  Washington 
warning  Fox  that  Tower  was  dangerous,  and  to  look 
out  for  him.  Probably  that  is  the  foundation  of  these 
rumors  of  a  plot." 

"It  may  be.  But  those  who  believed  the  rumors  had 
their  belief  corroborated  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Hawke  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Tower's 
county,  and  charged  with  murder:  Fox  was  arrested  as 
an  accessory.  But  both  men  were  immediately  brought 
before  the  Federal  court  on  habeas  corpus,  and  dis- 
charged from  custody." 

"On  what  ground?" 

"On  the  ground  that  Fox  was  traveling  from  court 
to  court  in  his  judicial  capacity-;  that  it  was  his  guard's 
duty  to  protect  him  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  his  court- 
room ;  that  he  was  in  danger  of  death  from  Tower ;  and 
that  therefore  the  act  was  a  justifiable  homicide." 

"And  the  decision  of  the  Federal  court — how  is  it 
received  ?" 

"It  is  received  on  purely  sectional  lines,  as  I  said: 
approved  by  men  of  the  South,  condemned  by  those  of 
the  North." 

Helmont  shook  his  head.  "It  was  a  terrible  affair," 
he  said.  "A  quick  and  bloody  death  for  Tower,  mad- 
ness for  his  wife.    She  has  not  recovered,  I  presume?" 

"Xo — she  is  in  the  State  asylum  and  is  said  to  be 
hopelessly  insane." 

"Fox.  too,  has  come  out  of  the  affray  a  broken  man. 
Since  the  death  of  Tower  he  has  suddenly  aged  many 
years,  so  I  am  told  by  Arthur  Alden." 

"Indeed?"  inquired  Eugene,  his  expression  changing 
slightly.     "I  have  not  seen  Alden  lately.     Is  he " 

The  captain  rose  suddenly,  interrupting  him.  "Here 
is  Mrs.  Helmont,"  he  said.  "I  sent  her  word  that  you 
had  come." 

Eugene  impulsively  seized  both  of  Mrs.  Helmont's 
outstretched  hands.  "So  you  have  taken  your  courage 
in  these  two  hands,"  he  cried,  "and  been  moved  to  pity 
for  this  poor  old  bachelor  here.  Ah,  you  don't  know 
how  delighted  I  am !" 

Mrs.  Helmont  laughed,  and  blushed,  almost  as  if  she 
were  a  girl.  "Yes,"  she  admitted.  "I  had  to.  He 
would  give  me  no  peace.  And  at  last  I  was  weak 
enough  to  tell  him  that  I  had  vowed  never  to  marry  a 
foreigner." 

Eugene  turned  to  Helmont.  "That  would  have  dis- 
couraged most  men,  captain,  for  a  man  can  not  change 
his  birth." 

"But  he  can  change  his  nationality,  and  that  I 
hastened  to  do,"  laughed  Helmont.  "Instead  of  being 
discouraged,  that  was  the  first  thing  she  said  which 
gave  me  hope.  Femme  qui  ccoute,  forteresse  qui  parlc, 
you  know." 

Eugene  looked  at  Mrs.  Helmont  with  an  amused 
glance.  "And  the  lady  who  listened,  ensconced  in  her 
fortress  which  parleyed — how  did  she  revoke  her  vow? 
Did  she  stick  to  it  stoutly  for  a  stated  time  like  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and  then  break  it?  Or  did  she  break  it  at 
once?  At  ladies'  as  well  as  lovers'  perjuries,  they  say 
Jove  laughs." 

"Xo  indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Helmont.  with  some 
umbrage.  "I  did  not  break  my  vow.  I  flatly  refused 
to  marry  him  until  he  became  an  American  citizen  !" 

Eugene  looked  at  the  captain,  who  beamed  back  at 
him  an  assent. 

"Then  he  has  become  naturalized?"  asked  Eugene. 

"For  the  express  and  only  purpose  of  making  this 
cruel  lady  my  bride,"  replied  the  jubilant  Benedict. 
"You  will  pardon  the  apparent  reflection  on  American 
institutions.  Eugene,  but  in  my  eyes  my  citizenship  is 
secondary  o  my  spouse.  I  would  rather  be  her  hus- 
%an  oe  President." 

-nnont  gazed  at  her  husband  with  what  was 
:o  be  a  rebuking  glance,  but  it  was  rather  a 
both  ends. 
see,"  said  Eugene  reflectively,  "before  secur- 


ing naturalization  a  man  must  take  out  his  first  papers, 
under  the  law,  and  then  remain  in  the  country  for  five 
years.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  this  old  soldier 
here  must  have  long  since  begun  beleaguering  and  cir- 
cumvallating,  digging  trenches,  planting  batteries,  and 
laying  mines — in  short,  must  have  laid  formal  siege  to 
the  parleying  fortress  about  five  years  ago." 

The  captain  laughed  loud  and  long.  "You  see,  my 
dear."  he  cried,  "I  told  you  that  I  would  never  betray 
the  secret  of  our  long  understanding.  You  are  the 
one  who  has  done  so.     A  woman  can  not  keep  a  secret." 

The  captain's  bride  looked  so  much  confused  at  the 
disclosure  of  her  pre-nuptial  promise  that  Eugene  came 
to  her  rescue.  "X'ever  mind,  Mrs.  Helmont,"  he  said, 
"you  made  him  wait  nearly  as  long  as  Jacob  did  for 
Rachel.  And  what's  more,  it's  my  belief  he  would  have 
waited  twice  as  long."  The  captain  nodded  his  head 
affirmatively.  "And  now,  you  dear  good  friends,  I 
must  say  good-bye  to  you.  It  is  a  melancholy  word  to 
say,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  parting  pleasant 
to  me  is  that  I  see  you  both  so  happy." 

Mrs.  Helmont  whispered  to  the  captain ;  he  shook  his 
head.  She  whispered  to  him  again.  Still  he  shook  his 
head. 

But  the  lady  persisted.  "Would  you  like  to  see 
Diana — to  say  good-bye  to  her,  Eugene?"  she  asked. 

Into  Eugene's  merry  eyes  there  came  a  look  of  pain. 
"Xo.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  see  her 
again,"  he  said. 

"But  why  not?"  she  asked. 

"To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  because  if  I  see  her 
again  I  fear  I  shall  postpone  my  leaving  again." 
responded  Eugene,  with  a  forced  smile.  "I  think  I 
had  better  go  for  good,  and  get  over  it." 

"And  where  do  you  intend  to  go?"  asked  Helmont. 

"I  have  condemned  myself  to  exile  in  Paris,"  replied 
Eugene  gravely,  "to  strict  confinement  within  the  limits 
of  the  exterior  boulevard.  There  I  shall  eventually 
come  to  believe  that  the  sun  rises  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  and 
sets  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  all  good  Parisians  do. 
Every  day,  I  shall  at  the  absinthe  hour,  through  opales- 
cent glasses,  take  incorrect  azimuths  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  declining  toward  the  horizon.  Then  when  I 
shall  have  forgotten  my  astronomy  I  shall  perhaps  in 
time  forget  my  heartache  too." 

"It  is  not  well  to  mock  at  yourself.  Eugene,"  said 
Mrs.  Helmont  gravely. 

"It  is  much  better  than  to  have  others  mock  at  me. 
But  there — forgive  me — I  am  only  pretending  to  be 
cynical  to  keep  from  giving  way.  for  I  leave  you  both 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Good-bye.  dear  friends.  May  you 
always  be  happy  in  this  your  Eden  here — happy  for  the 
rest  of  your  lives  in  your  cgoismc  a  deux." 

Mrs.  Helmont  looked  at  him  with  brimming  eyes. 
"I  wish  you  could  be  as  happy  as  we  are,  vou  poor  dear 
boy,"  she  exclaimed.  And  then  she  impulsively  threw 
her  arms  around  him,  and  gave  him  a  good,  honest, 
affectionate  kiss. 

And  the  bridegroom?  Well,  that  jovial  person  did 
not  seem  at  all  disturbed  at  this  daring  act  of  his  bride, 
but  hugged  Eugene  himself,  although  he  did  not  kiss 
him.  And  with  earnest  God-speeds  from  his  two  faith- 
ful friends,  Eugene  Yarrow  passed  out  of  their  lives. 

"Dear  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Helmont  plaintively,  pressing 
a  bit  of  mopsy  lace  to  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  after 
Eugene's  disappearing  form,  "everything  in  this  world 
seems  to  go  wrong!  Why,  oh,  why  doesn't  Diana 
marry  him'" 

"Because,  my  dear."  replied  her  husband,  with  that 
logical  yet  disagreeable  air  so  irritating  to  wives, 
"because  she  is  going  to  marry  Arthur,  and  she  can  not 
marry  them  both." 

"Do  you  really  think  she  will  marry  Arthur?"  she 
queried,  dolefully.     "He  is  such  a  prig!" 

"But  prigs  must  win  brides,  and  become  fathers  of 
long  lines  of  other  prigs,  or  else  what  would  become 
of  the  world's  most  cherished  institutions?"  retorted 
Helmont.  "But  seriously,  my  dear,  you  are  scarcely 
just  to  Arthur.  He  is  a  high-minded  and  honorable 
voung  gentleman,  and  will  make  Diana  an  excellent 
husband." 

"High-minded  iceberg!"  commented  his  wife.  "He 
always  affects  me  like  a  refrigerator.  Why,  hejfcthey 
come,  now.  It  does  me  good  to  see  you,  you  two  wan- 
dering children !  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been. 
Diana?  Mr.  Alden,  your  friend  Eugene  Yarrow  has 
just  left  here.     He  called  to  say  good-bye." 

Diana  was  silent,  and  after  a  pause  Arthur  replied 
rather  constrainedly: 

"Indeed?  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  see  him.  We  have 
just  returned  from  a  long  ride.     Where  is  he  going?" 

"To  Europe,  he  says,  and  adds  that  he  intends  never 
to  return,"  replied  Mrs.  Helmont,  a  trifle  crisply, 
addressing  Arthur  while  looking  at  Diana.  But  if  she 
expected  to  see  any  trace  of  emotion  on  Diana's  face 
she  was  disappointed. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Helmont.  "the  major- 
domo  is  waiting  for  us  with  his  daily  budget  of  house- 
hold accounts.  You  know  how  it  fascinates  you — 
come." 

When  they  had  gone  there  was  a  silence  between 
Diana  and  Arthur  for  some  minutes.     At  last  he  spoke : 

"Eugene  Yarrow  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I 
wish  I  could  sincerely  say  that  I  am  sorjy  he  is  going. 
But  it  would  not  be  true." 

"Why  would  it  not  be  true?"  Diana  flashed  at  him. 

"Because  his  going  gives  me  hope,  Diana." 

She  looked  away  from  him.  "I  don't  see  what  Mr. 
Yarrow's  coming  or  going  has  to  do  with  your  career 
in  life.  And  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be^o  over- 
joyed at  his  departure." 

"I  am  not  overjoyed,  but  frankly,  Diana,  I  am  not 


sorry.  And  it  is  not  my  career,  but  my  whole  life's 
happiness  which  is  at  stake  now.  For  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  reason  you  rejected  my  suit  was 
because  you  loved  Eugene." 

"Poor  fellow !  He  is  gone — why  discuss  him  ?  He 
never  did  you  any  harm." 

"Harm !  God  bless  him — no !  He  is  the  dearest  fel- 
low in  the  world,  and  I  could  even  have  forgiven  him 
if  he  had  won  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  although 
it  would  have  been  hard  for  me,  and  I  would  have  been 
forced  to  take  my  sore  heart  away,  where  I  could  not 
see  his  and  her  happiness.  But  now  he  has  gone, 
Diana,  and  gone  for  good.  Does  it  mean  that  I  was 
mistaken,  and  that  you  do  not  love  him?" 

"Xo,"  faltered  Diana,  "I  always  liked  him,  but  I 
never  loved  him." 

"Then  it  was  not  because  of  Eugene  that  you  per- 
sisted in  rejecting  me?  I  did  not  dare  to  ask'whether 
you  loved  another  lest  you  should  reply  'yes,'  and  then 
I  would  have  been  sure  it  was  Eugene.  I  ask  it  now 
— tell  me,  frankly,  honestly,  Diana — do  you  love  any 
other  man?  For  if  you  do  I  promise  you  that  I  will 
cease  to  trouble  you  and  take  my  solemn  face  away." 

Diana  buried  her  face  in  a  big  red  rose  she  was  carry- 
ing, and  did  not  reply  at  once.  At  last  from  the  depths 
of  the  petals  there  came  a  faint  "Xo." 

Arthur's  face  alternately  flushed  and  paled:  "You 
do  not  love  poor  Eugene !  And  you  do  not  love  any 
other  man !  Ah,  Diana !  How  I  wish  you  could  love 
me!  Yet  every  time  I  have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife 
you  have  refused  me  so  coldly  that  I  had  no  need  to  be 
told  you  did  not  love  me!" 

Diana  suddenly  took  her  face  out  of  the  rose,  and 
looked  at  him  with  dangerously  sparkling  eyes.  "Do 
you  remember  how  you  asked  me?"  she  said.  "Even 
if  I  did  love  you.  I  would  never  be  your  wife,  when  you 
asked  me  so." 

Arthur  gazed  at  her  in  stupefaction.  "Asked  you 
how?"  he  cried:  "I  asked  you  because  I  loved  you. 
What  can  you  mean.  Diana?" 

"I  mean  this — that  when  you  asked  me — well,  the 
first  time,  it  was  just  after  we  were  cut  off  from  the 
Hacienda  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  You  showed 
plainly  that  you  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  offer  mar- 
riage to  a  young  woman  whom  you  had  innocently 
compromised." 

"Why,  Diana !"  began  Arthur  aghast.  "You  are 
entirely " 

"And  next.''  went  on  Diana  remorselessly,  "it  was 
your  duty  again — it  was  when  my  guardian  married 
that  dreadful  woman,  and  I  was  left  without  a  home 
— for  of  course  Mrs.  Helmont's  cordial  offer  to  have 
me  live  with  her  for  the  rest  of  my  life  could  not  be 
considered." 

"But  let  me  explain,  Diana,"  began  Alden. 

"The  next  time  was  after  the  Vigilante  episode  at 
Gold  Gulch."  Diana  went  on  in  icy  tones.  "You  said 
that  I  had  saved  your  life,  and  you  seemed  to  think 
that  you  ought  to  offer  to  marry  me  out  of  gratitude." 

Arthur  gazed  at  her  hopelessly  for  some  moments. 
"You  do  me  wrong.  Diana,  indeed  you  do,"  he  said. 
Then  he  added  doggedly :  "You  do  not  know  how  much 
I  love  you — you  can  not  know  how  many  reasons  I 
have  for  wanting  you  to  marry  me,  Diana.  But  those 
you  give  are  none  of  them  the  right  ones.  Some  of 
the  right  ones  are  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul;  that  I  can  not  be  happy  without  you;  that  I 
want  you  for  my  dear  wife,  my  chum,  my  confidant,  my 
comrade ;  that  I  never  dreamed  there  could  be  a  woman 
whom  I  wanted  for  a  life  companion  until  I  met  you; 
that  if  you  will  not  walk  with  me,  I  look  forward  to 
my  pathway  through  life  as  an  inexpressibly  dreary 
one.  Oh.  Diana !  I  want  you  so  much !  And  I  love 
you  so !     Why  can  not  you  love  me  ?" 

Again  Diana  was  silent.  X'ever  had  he  seen  her  in 
so  variable  a  mood.  Only  a  few  moments  ago  she  had 
the  severe  demeanor  of  an  accuser;  now  she  had  the 
penitent  mien  of  one  who  had  unjustly  given  pain. 

He  leaned  over  and  strove  to  meet  her  glance,  but 
she  averted  her  eyes. 

"Tell  me.  Diana,"  he  pleaded,  "do  you  not  think  you 
might  come  to  love  me — some  day — just  a  little?" 

Still  she  was  obstinately  silent.  Out  of  the  lunacy 
with  which  lovers  are  afflicted,  there  flashed  from 
Arthur's  brain  an  idea  which  seemed  to  him  simple  yet 
luminous.  "At  least,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  I  may  not 
have  her,  no  one  else  shall."  And  so  he  essayed  his 
forlorn  hope. 

"Diana,"  said  he,  impressively,  "you  do  not  love  me, 
and  yet  you  love  no  other  man.  Xow,  since  you  will 
not  marry  me,  will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  never 
marry  any  one  else?" 

Diana  did  not  look  up,  but  she  murmured  in  a  faint 
voice:  "Yes,  I  will  promise  that,  Arthur,  for  I  never 
intend  to  marry." 

"Thank  you  for  that  at  least.  Diana,"  said  Arthur, 
earnestly,  "it  is  something  in  my  misery  at  least  to  have 
the  assurance  that  you  will  marry  no  other  man." 

"Yes.  Arthur."  said  Diana,  with  equal  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  "I  can  promise  you  that." 

"Then  at  least,  even  if  you  do  not  become  my  wife. 
you  will  be  no  other  man's?"  said  Arthur,  somewhat 
pensively,  for  it  was  a  negative  sort  of  comfort  after  all. 

"I  promise,"  said  Diana  gravely. 

"And  I  shall  always  belong  to  you,  for  I  shall  love 
you  all  my  life,  even  if  you  do  not  love  me!"  exclaimed 
Arthur. 

He  seized  her  hand.  He  was  conscious  that  he  was 
slipping  back  from  the  calm  and  platonic  heights  on 
which  but  now  he  had  seemed  so  firmly  fixed.  But  the 
sensation  was  pleasant,  and  he  did  not  stop.  He  waited, 
but  she  did  not  take  away  her  hand.     Her  strong  white 
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hand — how  often  he  had  admired  it — how  often  he  had 
yearned  to  take  it  in  his,  to  caress  it,  to  cover  it  with 
kisses !  And  now  he  knew  it  was  never  to  be  his.  She 
did  not  love  him. 

He  sighed  and  took  the  other  hand.  He  waited,  but 
she  did  not  take  it  away.  He  put  the  two  firm  little 
hands  together,  patted  them  caressingly,  and  then 
cradled  them  between  his  larger,  stronger  ones.  They 
yielded  pliantly  to  his  hold.  For  his  life  he  could  not 
"help  it — he  grasped  them  between  his  own  with  such  a 
clutch  that  he  could  feel  the  pulses  throbbing  and  thrill- 
ing in  her  hands  from  wrists  to  finger-tips. 

How  strange,  he  thought,  that  her  strong  hands 
should  suddenly  become  so  supple  when  her  heart  was 
bounding  so  that 

"Diana!"  he  exclaimed,  severely,  with  a  sudden  sus- 
picion. 

The  little  hands  so  tightly  held  in  his  started,  and 
fluttered  faint-heartedly. 

"Diana,  you  never  said  you  did  not  love  me !" 

The  hands  locked  between  his  own  made  a  weak 
effort  as  if  to  free  themselves,  and  then  grew  still 
again. 

"If  you  do  not  love  me,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  so 
— then  I  will  go  away."  He  paused.  "Shall  I  stay?" 
The  imprisoned  hands  were  still.  "Or  shall  I  go?" 
Again  the  little  fingers  fluttered,  as  if  to  stay  him. 

"Diana,  I  verily  believe  you  love  me,"  he  cried. 

Still  there  came  no  word  from  her.  He  strove  to 
look  into  her  eyes,  but  she  turned  away  her  revealing 
face.  He  took  her  in  his  arms — she  did  not  resist. 
With  a  surge  of  joy  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  felt, 
wildly  beating  against  his  bosom,  the  little  cell-tale 
heart  that  had  betrayed  her. 

For  a  time  they  both  were  silent — one  of  those  long, 
eloquent  silences  of  lovers.  And  then  he  thought  he 
heard  the  silence  broken  by  a  sob.  A  new  mood  had 
come  upon  her.     He  found  that  she  was  weeping. 

He  became  alarmed — he  was  not  the  first  man  to  be 
dismayed  at  the  enigmatic  demeanor  of  a  woman  when 
first  her  lover  takes  her  to  his  heart.  For  a  woman  is 
a  subtle,  a  complex  instrument,  and  when  her  heart- 
strings first  are  swept,  sometimes  delicate  harmonies 
resound,  and  sometimes  jangling  discords. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  sweetheart?"  he  asked  her 
tenderly. 

Still  she  wept  silently  on  his  breast,  but  at  last  she 
looked  up. 

"Oh,  Arthur,  I  have  been  so  lonely — so  unhappy!" 
she  murmured.  "A  few  years  ago  this  seemed  to  me  a 
bright  and  happy  world.  I  thought  there  was  so  much 
of  good  in  it,  and  so  little  of  evil.  But  now,  Arthur, 
I  have  come  to  fear  that  it  is  a  world  of  hatred,  of 
selfishness,  of  greed;  a  world  of  black  passions,  of 
revenge,  of  bloodshed."     She  shuddered  and  was  silent. 

"Come,  my  darling,  do  not  think  of  such  dreadful 
things — they  are  past.  Let  us  think  of  our  happiness 
to  come !" 

"Yes,"  she  said  eagerly,  "let  us  think  of  the  future. 
The  past  is  dead — thank  God !"     She  shuddered  again. 

"Besides,  dearest,  remember  that  these  happenings 
were  no  work  of  ours — we  were  only  blind  instruments 
of  Fate." 

She  looked  up  through  her  tears.  "Yes,  Arthur,  but 
that  has  terrified  me  too.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  arro- 
gant, self-poised.  I  believed  my  destiny  was  in  my 
own  hands.  I  thought  I  could  shape  my  life.  I  was 
sure  my  feet  were  firmly  planted  where  I  chose  to 
stand.  But  oh,  Arthur,  I  have  found  myself  blown 
about  like  a  feather  before  the  wind.  I  have  found  the 
solid  ground  crumbling  from  under  me.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  were  the  sport  of  destinv.  And  at  last  I 
found  myself  alone — all,  all  alone.  The  whirlwind  of 
evil  passions  around  me  first  startled,  then  terrified  me. 
I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to  turn." 

"And  did  you  not  think  of  me?"  he  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

"Yes,  Arthur,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  bad  passions 
around  us  had  embittered  me.  When  you — when  you 
— when  you  asked  me,  you  know,  I  tried  to  crush  my 
feelings  for  you — I  yielded  to  a  rush  of  wounded  pride 
— I  thought  you  pitied  me — I  looked  at  you  with  cold, 
hard  eyes — I  thought  of  you  with  bitter  thoughts.  Oh, 
dearest,  I  tried  to  think  you  were  unworthy.  I  tried  so 
hard  to  believe  I  did  not  love  you." 

"But  you  could  not  believe  that,  could  you,  sweet- 
heart?" 

Again  she  hid  her  face  and  was  silent  for  a  time. 

"No,  Arthur,"  she  said  at  last.  "No — I  could  not 
make  myself  believe  that,  although  I  tried — oh,  I  tried 
so  hard !  And  oh,  I  was  so  lonely — so  wretched ! 
Were  you  lonely,  Arthur?" 

"Very  lonely,  dearest — very  wretched,  and  very,  very 
lonely." 

"Isn't  it  different  now !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  just  come 
into  a  quiet  harbor  after  sailing  over  black  and  stormy 
seas." 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  her  tear-wet  eyes,  and 
he  kissed  her  again  tenderly. 

"The  storms  are  over  at  last,  dearest." 

She  looked  up  trustfully  into  his  eyes,  and  nestled  her 
head  against  his  shoulder  with  a  little  sigh  of  content. 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Arthur?  But  I  must  believe 
it — the  skies  can  not  always  be  so  black,  the  world  so 
wicked!" 

"Indeed,  no.  Somewhere  on  the  ocean  there  is 
always  a  storm,  but  over  most  of  it  the  sky  is  blue.  We 
have  left  the  storms  behind,  dearest,  and  now,  please 
God,  we  shall  begin  our  voyage  together  under  sunny 
skies." 

THE  END. 


SCOTTISH    SENSE   AND    WIT. 


Dean    Ramsay's   Famous    Collection    of   Anecdotes    Illus- 
trating National  Traits. 


It  was  in  1872,  just  before  he  died,  that  Edward  Ban- 
nerman  Burnett  Ramsay,  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh, antiquarian  and  author,  wrote  the  preface  for 
the  twenty-second  edition  of  his  "Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character,"  first  published  in  1857. 
His  book  deserves  its  continuing  popularity.  There  is 
no  other  so  full  of  quaint  suggestion,  wit,  and  charac- 
teristic anecdote.  He  had  gathered  from  all  sources, 
preferably  from  records  and  recollections  of  the  past, 
and  nothing  of  illuminative  value  in  the  form  of  rem- 
iniscence was  too  slight  for  his  notice.  Love  of  his 
country  and  his  countrymen  incited  him  to  this  pleas- 
ant work,  and  the  result,  even  in  his  lifetime,  was 
gratifying.  In  the  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
he  gives  as  many  stories,  in  a  sort  of  classification, 
though  his  method  is  not  strict.  There  is  a  chapter 
devoted  to  ministerial  wits  and  the  odd  experiences 
they  have  set  down,  one  on  Scottish  conviviality, 
another  devoted  to  the  traits  of  domestic  servants,  and 
one  on  the  humor  and  satire  of  lawyers  and  judges. 
Scotch  proverbs  and  expressions  have  a  section,  and 
the  conclusion  is  a  gathering  of  stray  quips  and  illu- 
sions that  would  not  fit  so  well  with  what  had  been 
catalogued. 

Not  only  with  smile-provoking  incidents  and  dia- 
logue, but  with  all  that  preserves  the  real  Caledonian 
flavor,  was  the  reverend  author  interested.  Old  cus- 
toms and  manners,  now  passed  or  passing,  were  objects 
of  his  concern  and  always  with  good  effect.  As  a 
specimen : 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  pains  taken  by  Lord 
Gardenstone  to  extend  and  improve  his  rising  village  of 
Laurencekirk;  among  other -devices  he  had  brought  down, 
as  settlers,  a  variety  of  artificers  and  workmen  from  Eng- 
land. With  these  he  had  introduced  a  hatter  from  New- 
castle; but  on  taking  him  to  church  the  next  day  after  his 
arrival,  the  poor  man  saw  that  he  might  decamp  without  loss 
of  time,  as  he  could  not  expect  much  success  in  his  calling  at 
Laurencekirk;  in  fact,  he  found  Lord  Gardenstone's  and  his 
own  the  only  hats  in  the  kirk — the  men  all  wore  the  flat  Low- 
land bonnet.  But  how  quickly  things  change  !  My  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Gibbon  of  Johnstone,  Lord  Gardenstone's  own 
place,  which  is  near  Laurencekirk,  tells  me  that  at  the  present 
time  one  solitary  Lowland  bonnet  lingers  in  the  parish. 

The  Scotsman  abroad  occasionally  contributed  to 
the  dean's  knapsack : 

A  Scotsman  had  come  to  London  on  his  way  to  India,  and 
for  a  few  days  had  time  to  amuse  himself  by  sight-seeing 
before  his  departure.  He  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  mounted  sentinels  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
Whitehall,  and  bore  them  in  remembrance  during  his  Eastern 
sojourn.  On  his  return,  after  a  period  of  thirty  years,  on 
passing  the  Horse  Guards  he  looked  up  to  one  and  seeing 
him,  as  he  thought,  unchanged  as  to  horse,  position,  and 
accoutrements,  he  exclaimed,  "Od,  freend,  ye  hae  had  a  lang 
spell  on't  sin'  I  left." 

This  story  has  been  told  often,  but  is  here  attached 
to  a  real  person : 

Dr.  Macleod  was  on  a  Highland  loch  when  a  storm  came 
on  which  threatened  serious  consequences.  The  doctor,  a 
large,  powerful  man,  was  accompanied  by  a  clerical  friend  of 
diminutive  size  and  small  appearance,  who  began  to  speak 
seriously  to  the  boatmen  of  their  danger,  and  proposed  that 
all  present  should  join  in  prayer.  "Na,  na,"  said  the  chief 
boatman;  "let  the  little  ane  gang  to  pray,  but  first  the  big 
ane  maun  tak  an  oar."  Illustrative  of  the  same  spirit  was 
a  reply  of  a  Scotsman  of  the  genuine  old  school,  "Boatie"  of 
Deeside,  of  whom  I  have  more  to  say,  to  a  relative  of  mine. 
He  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  squall,  and  saved  after  great 
exertion,  and  was  told  by  my  aunt  that  he  should  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  his  safety.  The  man,  not  meaning  to  be 
at  all  ungrateful,  but  viewing  his  preservation  in  the  purely 
hard  matter-of-fact  light,  quietly  answered,  "Weel,  weel,  Mrs. 
Russell ;  Providence  here  or  Providence  there,  an  I  hadna 
worked  sair  mysell  I  had  been  drouned." 

Caution  has  ever  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
race,  and  many  anecdotes  are  given  to  illustrate  its 
general  application  in  the  affairs  of  life: 

Certainly  this  cautious  spirit  thus  pervaded  the  opinions  of 
the  Scottish  architect  who  was  called  upon  to  erect  a  building 
in  England  upon  the  long-lease  system,  so  common  with 
Anglican  proprietors,  but  quite  new  to  our  friend.  When  he 
found  the  proposal  was  to  build  upon  the  tenure  of  999  years, 
he  quietly  suggested,  "Culd  ye  no  mak  it  a  thousand?  999 
years  '11  be  slippin'  awa'."  But  of  all  the  cautious  and  care- 
ful answers  we  ever  heard  of  was  one  given  by  a  carpenter 
to  an  OT^ady  in  Glasgow,  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  the 
anecdote  is  well  authenticated.  She  had  offered  him  a  dram 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  it  then  or  wait  till  his 
work  was  done.  "Indeed,  mem."  he  said,  "there's  been  sic 
a  power  o'  sudden  deaths  lately  that  I'll  just  tak  it  now." 

The  independence  that  comes  from  proper  consider- 
ation of  domestic  economy  could  not  be  more  strikingly 
pictured : 

A  minister  had  been  preaching  against  covetousness  and  the 
love  of  money,  and  had  frequently  repeated  how  "love  of 
money  was  the  root  of  all  evil."  Two  old  bodies  walking 
home  from  church,  one  said,  "An'  wasna  the  minister  Strang 
upo'  the  money?"  "Nae  doot,"  said  the  other,  rather  hesi- 
tatingly ;  and  added,  "Ay,  but  it's  grand  to  hae  the  wee  bit 
siller  in  your  haund  when  ye  gang  an  errand." 

There  is  a  Hibernian  touch  in  this  little  adventure: 
A  Scottish  piper  was  passing  through  a  deep  forest.  In  the 
evening  he  sat  down  to  take  his  supper.  He  had  hardly  begun 
when  a  number  of  hungry  wolves,  prowling  about  for  food, 
collected  round  him.  In  self-defense  the  poor  man  began  to 
throw  pieces  of  his  victuals  to  thein,  which  they  greedily 
devoured.  When  he  had  disposed  of  all,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he 
took  his  pipes  and  began  to  play.  The  unusual  sound  terri- 
fied the  wolves,  which  one  and  all  took  to  their  heels  and 
scampered  off  in* every  direction,  on  observing  which  Sandy 
quietly  remarked,  "Od,  an'  I'd  kenned  ye  liked  the  pipes  sae 
weel,  I'd  gien  ye  a  spring  afore  supper." 

How  a  soft  answer  stirred  up  wrath  is  related  in  a 
bit  of  morality  that  betrays  sympathy  with  the  erring: 

An  elde»  of  the  kirk  having  found  a  little  boy  and  his 
sister  playing  marbles  on  Sunday,  put  his  reproof  in  this 
form,  not  a  judicious  one  for  a  child:  "Boy.  do  you  know 
where  children  go  who  play  marbles  on  Sabbath-day  ?"     "Ay," 


said  the  boy ;  "they  gang  doun'  to  the  field  by  the  water  below 
the  brig."  "No,"  roared  out  the  elder,  "thej;  go  to  hell,  and 
are  burned."  The  little  fellow,  really  shocked,  called  to  his 
sister,  "Come  awa',  Jeanie,  here's  a  man  swearing  awfully." 

Theology  was  a  family  predisposition  in  the  older 
days,  but  the  younger  men  had  no  monopoly  of  keen 
logic  and  skillful  answer: 

The  late  Rev.  John  Skinner,  author  of  "Annals  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy,"  was  his  grandson.  He  was  first  appointed 
charge  in  Montrose,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Banff,  and 
ultimately  to  Forfar.  After  he  had  left  Montrose  it  reached 
his  ears  that  an  ill-natured  insinuation  was  circulating  there 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  this  town  by  the  temptation 
of  a  better  income  and  of  fat  pork,  which,  it  would  appear, 
was  plentiful  in  the  locality  of  his  new  incumbency.  Indig- 
nant at  such»an  aspersion,  he  wrote  a  letter,  directed  to  his 
maligners,  vindicating  himself  sharply  from  it,  which  he 
showed  to  his  grandfather,  John  Skinner  of  Langside,  for  his 
approval.  The  old  gentleman  objected  to  it  as  too  lengthy, 
and  proposed  the   following  pithy  substitute  : 

Had    Skinner   been   of  carnal    mind, 
As   strangely   ye  suppose, 

Or  had  he  even  been   fond  of  swine, 
He'd  ne'er  have  left   Montrose. 

This  plea  for  the  old  Scotch  songs  includes  a  scrap 
of  musical  history: 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  singing  of  Scottish  songs 
in  the  perfection  of  their  style — at  once  pathetic,  graceful, 
and  characteristic — is  not  so  often  met  with  as  to  remove  all 
apprehension  that  ere  long  they  may  become  matters  only  of 
reminiscence.  Many  accomplished  musicians  often  neglect 
entirely  the  cultivation  of  their  native  melodies,  under  the 
idea  of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  elegance  and  science 
of  high-class  music.  They  commit  a  mistake.  When  judi- 
ciously and  tastefully  performed,  it  is  a  charming  style  of 
music,  and  will  always  give  pleasure  to  the  intelligent  hearer. 
I  have  heard  two  young  friends,  who  have  attained  great 
skill  in  scientific  and  elaborate  compositions,  execute  t he- 
simple  song  of  "Low  Down  in  the  Broom"  with  an  effect  I 
shall  not  easily  forget.  Who  that  has  heard  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  when  Miss  Stephens,  sing  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  can  ever 
lose  the  impression  of  her  heart-touching  notes?  In  the  case 
of  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  the  song  composed  bv  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  although  very  beautiful  in  itself,  has  been,  I  think, 
a  good  deal  indebted  to  the  air  for  its  great  and  continued 
popularity.  The  history  of  that  tender  and  appropriate 
melody  is  somewhat  curious,  and  not  generally  known.  The 
author  was  not  a  Scotchman.  It  was  composed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Leves,  rector  of  Wrington  in  Somersetshire,  either  early 
in  this  century  or  just  at  the  close  of  the  last.  Mr.  Leves 
was  fond  of  music,  and  composed  several  songs,  but  none  ever 
gained  any  notice  except  his  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  the  popu- 
larity of  which  has  been  marvelous.  I  knew  the  family  when 
I  lived  in .  Somersetshire,  and  had  met  them  in  Bath.  Mr. 
Leves  composed  the  air  for  his  daughter.  Miss  Bessy  Leves. 
who  was  a  pretty  girl  and  a  pretty  singer. 

The  display  of  a  cheerful  countenance  even  was  con- 
sidered Sabbath-breaking,  especially  when  connected 
with  a  light-hearted  and  melodious  exhalation  of  the 
breath : 

This  will  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  severity  of 
judgment  passed  upon  treating  the  Sabbath  with  levity  and 
the  lighter  censure  attached  to  indulgence  in  whisky.  Mr. 
Macnee  begins:  "Donald,  what  brought  you  here?"  "Ou, 
weel,  sir,  it  was  a  baad  place  yon  ;  they  were  baad  folk — but 
they're  a  God-fearin'  sort  o'  folk  here !"  "Well,  Donald," 
said  Mr.  M.,  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it."  "Ou,  ay,  sir,  'deed  are 
they ;  an'  I'll  gie  ye  an  instance  o't.  Last  Sabbath,  just  as 
the  kirk  was  skailin',  there  was  a  drover  chield  fra  Dumfries 
comin'  along  the  road  whustlin',  an'  lookin'  as  happy  as  if  it 
was  ta  middle  o'  ta  week;  weel,  sir,  oor  laads  is  a  God-fearin' 
set  o'  laads,  an'  they  were  just  comin'  oot  o'  the  kirk — 'od  they 
yokit  upon  him,  an'  a'most  killed  him !"  Mr.  M.,  to  whom 
their  zeal  seemed  scarcely  sufficiently  well  directed  to  merit  his 
approbation,  then  asked  Donald  whether  it  had  been  drunken- 
ness that  induced  the  depravity  of  his  former  neighbors. 
■"Weel,  weel,  sir,"  said  Donald,  with  some  hesitation,  "may 
be;  I'll  no  say  but  it  micht."  "Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr. 
M.,  "it's  a  bad  thing,  whisky."  "Weel,  weel,  sir,"  replied 
Donald,  "I'll  no  say  but  it  may;"  adding  in  a  very  decided 
tone — "speecialie  baad  whusky!" 

Country  clergymen  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre 
in  the  early  days,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the 
temptation  was   a  strong  one : 

One  question  connected  with  religious  feeling,  and .  the 
manifestation  of  religious  feeling,  has  become  a  more  settled 
point  among  us,  since  fifty  years  have  expired.  I  mean  the 
question  of  attendance  by  clergymen  on  theatrical  representa- 
tions. Dr.  Carlyle  had  been  prosecuted  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  1757  for  being  present  at  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy  of  "Douglas,"  written  by  his  friend  John  Home.  He 
was  acquitted,  however,  and  writes  thus  on  the  subject  in  his 
"Memoirs":  "Although  the  clergy  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 
borhood had  abstained  from  the  theatre  because  it  gave 
offense,  yet  the  more  remote  clergymen,  when  occasionally  in 
town,  had  almost  universally  attended  the  playhouse.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  great  actress,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  court  was  obliged  to  fix  all  its 
important  business  for  the  alternate  days  when  she  did  not 
act,  as  all  the  younger  members,  clerev  as  well  as  laity,  took 
their  stations  in  the  theatre  on  those  days  by  three  in  the 
afternoon." 

Of  the  manv  stories  about  undue  familiarity  with 
intoxicants  and  reminiscences  of  well-known  "five- 
bottle"  men,  this  is  given  for  its  naive  reflection  on 
business  and  social  activities: 

We  can  not  imagine  a  better  illustration  of  the  general 
habits  that  prevailed  in  Scottish  society  in  recard  to  drinking 
about  the  time  we  speak  of  than  one  which  occurs  in  the 
recently  published  "Memoirs  of  a  Banking-House,"  that  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Forbes.  Bart.,  of  Pitsligo.  The  book 
comprises  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  family,  and  to 
Scotchmen.  It  contains  a  pregnant  hint  as  to  the  manners 
of  polite  society  and  business  habits  in  those  days.  Of  John 
Coutts,  one  of  four  brothers  connected  with  the  house.  Sir 
William  records  how  he  was  "more  correct  in  his  conduct 
than  the  others;  so  much  so.  that  Sir  William  never  but  once 
saw  him  in  the  counting-house  disguised  with  liquor  and 
incapable  of  transacting  business." 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  hundreds  of  such  anec- 
dotes, and  all  are  introduced  and  commented  upon  with 
serious  good  nature.  The  present  edition  is  an  espe- 
cially handsome  one,  containing  sixteen  beautiful  repro- 
ductions in  colors  of  water-color  drawing-;  by  IT.  W. 
Kerr.  The  paintings  are  thoroughly  Scottish  in  -ubject. 
many   of  them    serious   character-port r  and 

all  excellent. 

"Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Lite  i 
Dean    Ramsay.     Published   by   A.    C. 
Chicago,  and  T.  X.  Foulis,  Edinburgh  ;     .. 
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A   QUEER  TRANSACTION. 


The  Odd  Bargain  Driven  by  a  Drummer  in  Mexico. 


"Yes,"  said  the  drummer,  dreamily,  "I  will 
take  another  beer,"  and  as  he  said  this  he 
drummed  upon  the  table  and  gazed  out  into 
the  smoke-filled  room  with  far-away  eyes. 
"It  was  a  curious  story,"  said  he.  "The  way 
I  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  was  this :  I  was 
traveling  for  the  house  of  Guggenheimer  & 
Co.,  who  were  interested  in  California  wines. 
Guggenheimer  has  gone  under,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  He  was  forced  to  suspend  payment  when 
there  came  that  crash  in  1S93.  Well,  Gug- 
genheimer wanted  to  start  a  branch  estab- 
lishment in  Nogales,  right  across  the  Arizona 
line.  Our  firm  had  told  me  to  purchase  a 
cheap  building  for  an  office  anywhere  in  the 
town.  I  was  young  then,  hadn't  been  travel- 
ing long,  and  my  inexperience  was  enormous. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  I  didn't 
know.  When  I  arrived  in  the  town,  I  was 
struck  by  the  shabby  shanties  of  which  it  was 
composed.  A  good  wind  looked  as  if  it  would 
blow  the  whole  town  down.  However,  as  I 
was  walking  around  the  place,  I  saw  near  the 
barracks  a  little  shanty  with  a  roughly 
scrawled  sign  on  it  in  Spanish  which  meant : 
'This  building  to  let  or  for  sale.'  The  archi- 
tecture of  this  edifice  was  extremely  simple. 
In  fact,  it  was  nothing  but  four  walls  and  a 
roof.  I  said  to  myself :  'This  will  do  well 
enough  for  our  temporary  office,'  and,  ap- 
proaching the  building,  I  noticed  that  it  had 
a  barred  window,  behind  which  I  saw  a  Head. 
The  Head  saw  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  Head, 
and  it  smiled  a  frank  and  kindly  smile.  Then 
the  Head  opened  its  mouth  and  cried : 

"  'How  are  you?  Better  off  than  I  am, 
I'll   swear.' 

"I  was  struck  with  the  frank  smile  of  the 
Head,  and  particularly  as  it  afforded  me  an 
opportunity   to   talk  business. 

"  'As  for  that,'  said  I,  'it  rests  entirely  with 
you  to  change  our  places.' 

"The  Head  looked  at  me  without  replying. 
"  T    have    just   noticed,'   said    I,    'that   this 
building  is  to  let  or  for  sale.' 

"The  Head  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"  'Well,    sir,'    said    I,    somewhat    nettled,    'I 
don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at.     If  this  build- 
ing suits  me,  I  would  like  to  buy  it.' 
"'You  would  like  to  buy  it?' 
"'Yes.     Is  it  possible  for  me  to  inspect  it?' 
"  'Oh,   nothing  is   easier.      All   you   have    to 
do  is  to  push  back  the  bolt  and  come  in.' 

"It  seemed  singular,  but  the  door  was 
fastened  by  a  bolt  on  the  outside.  I  pushed 
back  the  bolt  and  entered.  Another  thing 
struck  me  strangely — the  building  was  re- 
markable for  a  complete  absence  of  furniture, 
but  inasmuch  as  all  I  intended  to  do  with  it 
was  to  use  it  for  storing  wine,  of  course  I 
didn't  need  any  furniture. 

"The  Head  noticed  my  astonishment,  and 
said  again,  with  its  open  smile :  'The  furni- 
ture  is   being  upholstered.' 

"  'Ah,'  I  replied,  'and  let  me  ask  whether 
you  are  willing  to  sell,  and  if  so  whether  your 
price  is  high  ?' 

"  'Oh,  I  think  not.  I  would  be  willing  to 
sell  at  a  reasonable  figure.' 

"  'Suppose  I   were  to   give 
dollars,   would  you  take  it?' 
"The   Head  again  laughed. 
I  would.'      ['Creo  que  so!'] 

"  'The  deuce !'  said  I  to  myself,  'perhaps 
there  is  something  wrong  with  this  building,' 
and  then  aloud  I  added,  'Will  you  guarantee 
that  the  building  is   solidly   constructed?' 

"'Solid?  My  dear  sir,  if  you  had  spent 
as  much  time  in  it  as  I  have,  you  would 
never  dream  of  trying  to  break  out — I  mean, 
to  break  it  down.' 

"'Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  hun- 
dred  dollars  for  it.' 

"The  Head  regarded  me  with  the  same 
open  smile. 

"  'Are  you  in  earnest  ?'  said  he. 
"It  was  evident  that  he  doubted  my  finan- 
cial responsibility.  So  I  took  out  my  purse, 
and  from  it  extracted  five  twenty-dollar 
pieces.  'There  is  your  hundred  dollars,' 
said  I. 

"He  extended  his  hand,  took  the  gold 
pieces,  looked  at  me,  and  as  he  apparently 
hesitated,  I   said  to  him  : 

"  'I  wish  to  enter  into  possession  soon,  so 
you  must  sign  the  usual  documents.' 

"  'Very  well,'  he  said,  'I'm  sorry  I  can  not 
offer -you  any  refreshments,  but  my  servant 
has  just  gone  out  and  taken  the  keys  of  the 
cellar  with  her.' 

"I  thanked  him,  assuring  him  that  I  was 
much  obliged,  but  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  between  meals.  I  took  out  of 
my  pocket-book  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  drew  up 
a  contract  of  sale,  and  when  he  had  signed 
it,   I   bade  him  farewell. 

"A  few  days  afterwards  I  appeared  before 
my  newly  purchased  building,  with  two  big 
trucks  filled  with  casks  of  wine.  But  what 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  eight  men 
in  my  house.  I  ordered  them  to  go  away. 
But  as  the  '  stared  at  me  without  replying, 
I  informed  them  that  I  had  bought  the  build- 
ing some  days  before  from  a  man  who  was  in 
the  house  and  to  whom  L  had  paid  a  hundred 
dollars. 

--  j  words  the  eight  inmates  laughed 
:tks.  At  first  I  believed  they  were 
at  my  foreign  accent ;  but,  as  they 
i  leave  my  building,  I  at  once  went 
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hundred 
T   should  smile 


and  complained  to  a  police  officer,  to  whom  I 
related  my  story. 

"He  looked  at  me  scrutinizingly  while  I 
was  talking,  and  by  his  looks  I  could  have 
sworn  that  the  man  was  laughing  internally. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  told  me  to  wait  for 
him,  and  he  entered  the  barracks  near  my 
building.  I  thought  he  had  gone  for  rein- 
forcements, but  he  returned  alone  after  some 
minutes. 

"  'Sir,'  said  he,  'I'm  sorry,  but  you  have 
lost  your  hundred  dollars.  The  man  whom 
you  negotiated  with  was  one  of  this  regiment, 
and  had  been  placed  under  arrest  for  five 
days.  When  his  time  was  up  and  he  was  re- 
leased, he  seemed  to  be  unusually  flush  with 
money.  No  one  knew  how,  and  after  treat- 
ing his  companions,  he  suddenly  fled.  He  is 
now  a  deserter.' 

"  'But,'  said  I,  'what  is  this  building  which 
I  bought — or,  rather,  which  I  thought  I 
bought  ?' 

"  'Oh,  senor,'  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, rha  comprado  listed  el  carcel.  It  is  the 
calaboose — what    you    call? — military    prison.' 

"Great  heavens !  My  friend,  the  deserter, 
before  he  had  skipped,  had  sold  me  the  jail !" 

H. 
*♦*■ 

CURRENT   VERSE. 


Lovers. 

They  sit  within   a  woodland   place, 

Trellised    with    rustling    light    and    shade ; 

So  like  a  spirit's  is  her  face 
That  he  is  half  afraid 
To    speak — lest  she    should    fade. 

Mysterious,  beneath  the  boughs, 

Like  two  enchanted   shapes,   they  are, 

Whom  Love  hath  builded    them   a  house 
Of  little  leaf  and  star, 
And  the  brown  evening-jar. 

So  lovely  and  so  strange  a  thing 
Each    is  to   each  to   look  upon. 

They  dare  not  hearken  a  bird   sing. 
Or    from  the   other   one 
Take   eyes — lest  they  be  gone. 

So   still — the  watching  woodland  peers 
And   pecks  about  them,  butterflies 

Light  on  her  hand — a  flower;  eve  hears 
Two  questions,  two  replies — 
O   love  that  never  dies! 
-Richard   Lc   Gallienne,    in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Shakespeare's  New  Home. 
Shakespeare's    new    home    is    this;     here,     on    this 
stage, 

Here  shall  he  reign  as  first  in  London  town; 

Here  shall  the  passion  of  that  high  Renown, 
Embodied   newly,    know  its  ancient  rage. 
Here  shall   the  trembling  heart  of  man   regain 

Its   heritage  of  laughter   and   quick  tears, 

And  find  fresh  courage  to  compel  its  fears, 
And  learn  in  larger  life  a  balm  for  pain. 
Nor  shall  the  master's  spirit  quench  the  blaze 

Of  spirits  new  that  may  new  beauty  wake, 
But  fan  these  to  bright  flame  that  from  new  days 

New  music,  modes  and  majesties  shall  take. 
And  if  a   New   World    Shakespeare   loom   erewhile 
How  swift,    from  that  great   shade,   the  welcoming 
smile.  — Richard    Watson   Gilder. 


Old  Man  Frost. 


Old    Man    Frost    is    come   again 
To  fleck  and  peck  at  the  window-pane! 
When  you  hear  a  sound  like  a  blade  of  wheat 
Snapped  on  the  ground  beneath  your  feet, 
Look  up — and  the  hoary  beard  of  grass 
That  presses  close  to  the  wintry  glass. 
That  is  a  sign  upon  the  pane 
That  Old   Man   Frost  is  back  again, 

With  all  the  fancies  you  had  lost — 
The  rose  of  spring  and  the  summer  rain, 

The  joy  they  brought  and  the  pain  they   cost- 
Old  Man  Frost! 

Old  Man   Frost,   he  hangs  a  mist 
As    cold    as    the    gold    and    amethyst; 
He  hangs  the  mist  of  a  hope   forlorn 
On  the  golden  moon  and  the  purple  thorn; 
But  I  never  saw  in  his  frozen  mane 
A  picture  wrought  of  terror  or  pain — 
Only  the  stars,  and  castle  towers, 
And  fairy  gardens  of  trees  and  flowers; 

And  so  your  dream  of  love  that  is  crossed 
With  a  dread  that  it  may  not  bloom  again, 

Is    only    a    fancy,    like   the   frost 
On  the  winter  window-pane! 

— Aloysius  Coll,  in   Outing. 


On  Como. 


A  rainless  darkness  drew  o  er  the  lake, 

As  we  lay  in  our  boat  with  oars  unshipped. 

It  seemed  neither  cloud  nor  water  awake; 

And  forth  of  the  low  black  curtain  slipped 

Thunderless    lightning.      Scoff    no    more 

At  angels  imagined  in  downward  flight 

For  the  daughters  of  earth,  as  fabled  of  yore: 

Here  was  beauty  might  well  invite 

Dark  heavens  to  gleam  with  the  fire  of  a  sun 

Resurgent ;    here    the    exchanged    embrace, 

Worthy  of  heaven  and  earth  made   one. 

And,  witness  it,  ye  of  the  privileged  space, 

Said    the    flash;    and    the    mountains,    as    from    an 

abyss, 
For   quivering  seconds  leaped    up  to    attest 
That  given,   received,    renewed   was  the  kiss; 
The  lips  to  lips  and  the  breast  to  breast; 
All  in  a  glory  of  ecstasy,  swift 
As  an  eagle  at  prey,  and  pure  as  the  prayer 
Of  an   infant  bidden   joined   hands   uplift 
To  be  guarded  through  darkness  by  spirits  of  air, 
Ere  setting  the  sails  of  sleep  till  day. 

Slowly  the   low  cloud  swung,    and    far 

It   panted    along  its  mirrored    way. 

Above  loose  threads  one  sanctioning  star 

The    wonder    of    what   had    been    witnessed    sealed. 

And   with  me  still,  as  in  crystal  glassed, 

Are  the  depths  alight,   the  heavens  revealed, 

Where  on  to  the  Alps  the  Muteness  passed. 

— George  Meredith^  in  Scribner's  Monthly. 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of 

The  Hibernia    Savings    and 
Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
A    Corporation,    and    where    said    Assets    are    Situated,    dated    December    31,    1908. 


ASSETS 

1— Bonds  of  the  United  States  (§5, SS5, 000.00),  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government  (§475,000.00),  of 
the  State  of  California  ($250,000.00),  and  Municipalities  thereof 
($1,598,800.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is - $10,226,503.87 

2 — Cash  in  United  States  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Checks 1,643,665.00 

3 — Miscellaneous  Bonds,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 6,322,960.00 

They  are: 

"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($475,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($10S,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Branch 
Railway  Company  of  California  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($249,000.00), 
"Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($S3, 000.00), 
"Northern  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($29,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California 
Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway 
Company  of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "Market 
Street  Cable  Railway  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($1,130,000.00), 
"Market  Street  Railway  Company  first  Consolidated  Mortgage  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($753,000.00),  "Powell  Street  Railway  Company  6  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($185,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Ferries  and  Cliff  House  Railway  Company  6 
per  cent  Bonds"  ($6,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($1,500,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
4%  per  cent  Bonds"   ($484,000.00). 

4 — Promissory    Notes  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,   the  actual  value 

Of  which  is 33,894,892.12 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State.  Said  Promissory 
Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office,  which 
is  its  principal  place  of  business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there 
situated. 

5 — Promissory   Notes  and   the  debts   thereby  secured,   the  actual  value 

of  which  is 227.529.00 

The  condition  of  the  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of 
Railroad  and  Quasi-public  Corporations  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  Real  Estate  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($172,202.41),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($27,383.29),  Ala- 
meda   ($23,063.52),    and    San    Mateo    ($2,251.57),    in    this    State,    the 

actual  value  of  which  is 224,900.79 

(b)   The  land  and  building  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its  said 

office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 958,108.05 

The  condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Corpora- 
tion, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7 — Contingent  Fund — Interest  due  and  uncollected  on  Prom- 
issory  Notes $148,014.68 

Interest  accrued  but  not  yet  payable  on   United   States 

and   other  Bonds 1 02,877.84 

Proportion    of    Taxes    for    the    Fiscal    Year,    1908-1909, 

chargeable  to  next  year 45,054.81  295,947.33 

Total  Assets $53,794,506.16 


LIABILITIES 

1 — Said    Corporation    owes    Deposits   amounting   to   and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $50,137,447.14 

2—  Accrued  Interest — Interest  due  and  uncollected  on  Prom- 
issory Notes $148,014.68 

Interest   accrued   but   not  yet   payable  on   United   States 

and  other  Bonds 102,877.84  250,892.52 

3 — Taxes — Proportion   of   Taxes   for   the   Fiscal   Tear,    1908- 

1909,  chargeable  to  next  year 45,054.81 

4 — Reserve  Fund.  Actual  Value 3,361,111.69 

Total  Liabilities $53,794,506.16 

The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan   Society, 

By  JAMES  R.   KELLY,   President. 

The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan   Society, 

By  R.  M.  TOBIN,   Secretary. 


State  of  California,  ) 

City  and  -County  of   San    Francisco,    ) 

JAMES  R.  KELLY  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says:  That  said  JAMES  R.  KELLY  is  President,  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is 
Secretary  of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  Corporation 
above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

JAMES  R.   KELLY,    President. 

R.    M.    TOBIN,    Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1909. 

CHARLES  T.   STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


January  -9,  1909. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

The  centenary  of  Poe,  which  falls  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  will  see  us  better  equipped  than  ever 
before  with  facts  in  the  fife  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  most  pathetic  figure  in 
American  literature.  In  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  January  we  have  a  revelation  of 
Poe's  relation  with  Mrs.  Whitman,  whom  he 
earnestly  desired  to  make  his  wife.  He 
would,  indeed,  have  done  so  but  for  Mrs. 
Whitman's  realization  of  the  misery  to  both 
of  them  that  must  result  from  such  a  union. 
By  her  marriage  with  Poe  she  would  have 
been  deprived  of  her  own  fortune,  while  the 
poet  himself  was  wholly  without  means,  and 
with  no  other  prospect  than  the  disaster  that 
"followed  fast  and  followed  faster."  Mrs. 
Whitman  was  six  years  older  than  Poe,  and 
she  lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
but  without  any  fading  of  the  sentiment  that 
attracted  her  to  America's  greatest  poet. 
Time  will  show  if  Poe  has  yet  been  fully 
rehabilitated  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
but  it  is  surely  time  that  a  pharasaical  cen- 
soriousness  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
disgraceful    things. 


Race  Questions,  Provincialism,  and  Other 
American  Problems,  by  Josiah  Royce. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  $1.25. 

In  these  five  striking  essays  Professor 
Royce  endeavors  to  apply  to  some  American 
problems  the  doctrine  of  life  summarized  in 
"The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."  He  means, 
of  course,  that  highest  form  of  patriotism, 
a  loyalty  to  ideals,  as  distinguished  from  the 
unreflecting  -sentiments  that  have  no  more 
than   a   geographical    significance. 

His  essays  on  "Race  Questions  and  Preju- 
dices" is  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  and 
certainly  the  most  useful  at  a  time  when  na- 
tional frontiers  are  losing  some  of  their  ef- 
ficacy. He  asks  us  to  question  the  meaning 
of  race  differences  and  to  challenge  the  as- 
sertions of  inferiority  and  superiority  which 
are  among  the  irritations  of  racial  contact. 
Laying  prejudice  upon  one  side,  what  gauge 
are  we  to  adopt  and  how  can  we  best  avoid 
the  folly  first  of  giving  high-sounding  names 
to  our  antipathies  and  then  worshiping  those 
antipathies  because  they  have  high-sounding 
names?  If  the  author  does  not  entirely  an- 
swer his  own  questions,  he  does  at  least  sound 
a  word  of  warning  against  a  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous  trend   of  national   prejudice. 

Hardly  less  striking  is  the  essay  on  "The 
Limitations  of  the  Public."  Defending 
Americans  against  a  charge  of  lack  of  ideal- 
ism, the  author  shows  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  American  life  is  saturated 
with  ideals,  the  enthusiasm  for  education, 
the  eagerness  of  the  search  for  new  thought, 
the  readiness  with  which  formulas  are  applied 
to  the  vast  and  complex  problems  of  life. 
An  over-indulgence  in  idealism  is,  in  fact, 
becoming  an  enemy  to  effectiveness.  There 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency  to  trust  in 
formulas,  to  "seek  for  the  all-solving  word." 
The  domain  of  thought  becomes  too  large  and 
thought  itself  too  diffuse.  We  are  not  suf- 
ficiently content  to  be  experts  within  narrow 
bounds  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  life  to  unre- 
flective  action,  sitting  willingly  at  the  feet 
of  those  who  are  expert  where  we  are  inex- 
pert, willing  to  be  effective  thinkers  only 
within  the  small  circle  of  capacity.  And  so 
we  are  invited  to  seek  a  unity  in  good  effort, 
even  as  evil  effort  has  its  unity,  and  to  "love 
not  what  is  old  or  new,  but  what  is  eternal." 

Other  essays  are  "Provincialism,"  "The 
Pacific  Coast,"  and  "Some  Relations  of 
Physical  Training  to  the  Present  Problems  of 
Moral   Education   in   America." 

Naval  Administration  and  Warfare,  by  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Mahan.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;   $1.50. 

These  essays  have  been  published  separately 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  now  that  we 
have  them  in  volume  form  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  thread  of  continuing  purpose  that  unites 
them.  Captain  Mahan's  object  is  to  bring 
the  nation  into  more  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  country 
and  into  better  recognition  of  the  tasks  that 
those  forces  have  to  perform.  He  shows  us 
the  place  that  America  must  occupy  in  the 
world,  not  so  much  through  her  own  actions 
as  through  the  great  developments  that  are  in 
progress  around  her,  and  he  invites  us  to 
consider  the  part  that  the  navy  must  play  in 
the  great  balancing  movements  that  make  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  The  nation  ought 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  navy  that  is  not 
wholly  an  interest  of  sentiment.  It  ought  to 
be  able  to  follow  intelligently  the  main  ideas 
of  national  self-defense. 

Captain  Mahan's  volume  contains  ten  chap- 
ters. "The  Principles  of  Naval  Administra- 
tion" and  "The  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment" are  thoughtful  treatises  that  seem  to  be 
almost  more  pertinent  now  than  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written,  some  five  years  ago. 
The  chapters  on  the  Japanese  war  and  on  the 
recent  Pacific  cruise  derive  a  peculiar  interest 
from  their  lucid  and  unconventional  style. 
"The  Strength  of  Nelson"  is  a  novel  and 
striking  appreciation  of  the  great  admiral, 
while    other    chapters    on    the    United    States 


Naval  War  College  and  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine are  well  executed  pieces  of  constructive 
criticism.  The  author  addresses  himself  not 
to  the  expert,  but  to  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  country,  and  his  book  can  hardly  fail  to 
rationalize  the  popular  interest  in  the  navy 
and  in  the  task  that  it  has  to  perform. 


Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation, 
edited  by  William  T.  Davis.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  important  publication  concerning  the 
years  1606-1646  follows  the  text  of  the  edition 
published  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  189S.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  authentic  of  the  records  of  that  day. 
It  was  begun  by  Governor  Bradford  about  the 
year  1630  and  coming  down  to  1648  it  has  a 
value  impossible  to  exaggerate.  The  manu- 
script of  the  history  remained  in  the  Fulham 
Library  until  1897,  when  the  then  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  through  the  mediation  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  American  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, secured  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  already  copied  in  1855  and  it  was 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  1S56.  The  manuscript  is  now  in 
the  State  Library  and  easy  of  access  by  vis- 
itors. The  present  publication  is  admirably 
printed,  the  footnotes  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  while  the  map  and  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions are  of  great  interest.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  a  document  of  such  im- 
portance should  now  be  so  readily  available 
to  the  student  of  early  days  in  New  England. 


Fighting  the  Turk  in  the  Balkans,  by  Arthur 
D.  Howden  Smith.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.75. 
The  author  is  a  young  American  who  seems 
to  have  joined  the  Macedonian  guerrillas  for 
the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  The  recital  of 
his  adventures  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
side  lights  upon  the  Eastern  struggle  that  we 
have  yet  seen  and  more  instructive  in  es- 
sentials than  any  number  of  consular  reports 
or  chronological  records  of  events.  He  shows 
us  the  basis  of  action  in  the  sentiments  and 
passions  of  the  people  who  have  carried  fire 
and  sword  against  the  Turk,  and  he  helps  us 
to  realize  to  how  small  an  extent  these  racial 
hatreds  can  be  stilled  by  the  cold-blooded  cal- 
culations of  statesmen  who  disregard  the 
force  of  racial  antipathy  and  the  thirst  for 
revenge. 

The  author  has  made  no  effort  to  write  a 
political  treatise,  and  that  is  why  his  book  has 
so  much  political  value.  He  is  simply  a 
clear-headed  and  certainly  a  very  brave  young 
American  who  shared  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  with  his  wild  comrades,  and  that  he 
has  been  content  to  write  down  the  things 
that  he  saw  and  to  do  it  with  marked  literary 
ability  gives  special  importance  to  his  work. 
As  a  story  of  adventure  his  book  can  hold  its 
own,  but  as  a  contribution  to  an  explosive 
European  problem  it  is  peculiarly  useful  and 
timely. 

Davie  and  Elisabeth,  by  Muriel  Campbell 
Dyar.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York;  $1. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightfully  simple 
sketches  of  country  life  that  revive  our  trust 
in  human  nature  and  that  belong  to  the  really 
valuable  literature  of  the  day.  We  are  capti- 
vated by  Davie  and  Elisabeth  from  the  first 
page.  We  fall  in  love  with  the  vagrant  pup 
that  they  adopt,  and  we  feel  with  Elisabeth 
that  Davie  ought  to  have  his  "picture  took 
again,"  although  he  labors  under  an  anatom- 
ical defect  that  is  pointed  out  by  his  faithful 
spouse : 

"If  it  only  wa'n't  for  your  ears,  pa." 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  ears?"  Davie  de- 
manded,  pricking  them   up. 

"Ye  aint  gone  through  life,"  cried  Elisabeth, 
"  'thout  a-knowin'  they  air  twict  too  big." 

"I  aint  never  noticed  it,"  Davie  rejoined,  some- 
what  hurt. 

We  could  not  have  forgiven  the  author  had 
she  failed  to  return  Elisabeth  to  her  home 
after  the  surgical  operation  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  and  after  those  pathetic  letters  to  the 
old  man,  "Don't  git  lonesome  for  me.  I  aint. 
missin'  you  a  mite." 


Friendship  Village,  by  Zona  Gale.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
We  are  not  likely  to  forget  Friendship  Vil- 
lage, and  although  the  author  tells  us  that 
neither  it  nor  its  people  are  known  to  her, 
save  in  comradeship,  it  will  be  none  the  less 
marked  in  red  upon  the  mental  geography  of 
her  readers.  Friendship  Village  has  its  aris- 
tocrats and  its  plebeians.  Its  social  ambitions 
are  just  as  real  as  anywhere  upon  earth,  and 
if  there  are  no  actually  poor  people  its  chari- 
ties and  benevolences  are  all  the  more  rare- 
fied by  their  struggle  for  expression.  In  her 
pictures  of  village  life  Miss  Gale  reminds  us 
of  Ian  Maclaren  and  of  J.  M.  Barrfe.  With 
the  same  unerring  touch  she  picks  out  the  hu- 
man jewels  of  eccentricity,  of  humor,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  kindliness,  and  holds  them 
where  they  can  flash  in  the  sun  and  so  be  re- 
membered. She  peoples  Friendship  Village 
with  very  ordinary  human  beings,  but  she 
performs  the  miracle  of  showing  us  what  a 
wonderful  and  exquisite  thing  an  ordinary 
human  being  is  when  we  are  allowed  to  look 
at  it  unobstructed  by  the  veils  of  a  more  arti- 


ficial life.  If  a  somewhat  mad  world  is  ever 
to  right  itself,  it  will  be  by  the  moral  force 
and  the  sense  of  duty  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Friendship  Villages  that  we  like  to  believe  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  Henry  C.  Hughes.  Published  by  the 
Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington;   $1.50. 

The  author  takes  the  Constitution  article 
by  article,  analyzes  its  meaning  and  the  social 
philosophy  underlying  it,  and  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  full  and  com- 
plete theory  of  American  government.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  a  certain  straight- 
forward lucidity  that  makes  easy  and  inter- 
esting reading  of  his  work. 


New  Publications. 
"Judy,"  by  Temple  Bailey,  is  a  good  story 
for  girls  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by  J. 
W.  Kennedy.  The  publishers  are  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,   Boston. 

"Many  Kingdoms,"  by  Elisabeth  Jordan,  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories,  many  of  them 
containing  an  element  of  the  weird  that  is 
ingeniously  and  skillfully  used.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

"The  Lay  of  the  Land,"  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  is  a  book  of  nature  studies  in  pleasant 
narrative  form  written  with  much  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.25. 

"Wee  Winkles  at  the  Mountains"  is  a  book 
for  small  children,  with  horses,  ponies,  dogs, 
goats,  and  rabbits  for  subsidiary  characters. 
The  author  is  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  and  the 
publishers  are  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.£5. 

"The  Boy  Forty -Niners,"  by  Everett  Mc- 
Neil, is  a  story  of  the  overland  trail  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  incidents  of  prairie  dangers 
and  fierce  Indian  fighting.  A  fine  story  for 
boys  and  historically  accurate.  It  is  pub- 
lished by   the   McClure   Company,   New   York. 

"The  Princess  Pourquoi,"  by  Margaret 
Sherwood,  is  a  collection  of  five  fairy  stories, 
gracefully  written  and  setting  forth  a  wise 
philosophy  in  which  there  is  something  of 
prediction.  It  is  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50. 


R.  H,  PEASE,  Pres.  C  F.  RUNYON,  Sec'y 

J.  A.  SHEPARD,  Vice-Pies.         R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  Treas. 
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New  Store  and  Location  of  the 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

587-589-591    MARKET   ST. 

17-19-21-23-25  Second  St. 


I  i 

Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 


£T  The    original     and    genuine    Chartreuse    has 

Q  always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 

JS"  si  an  Monks  (  Peres  Chartreux),  who,  since  their 

W  expulsion  Irom  France,  have    been  located  at 

)fr  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels 

m  and    insignia    originated   by  the    Monks    have 

tjfi  been  adjudged  by  the   Federal  Courts    of  this 

to,  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the       j 

w  Monks,  their  world-renowned  productis  now-       S 

ff  adays  known  as"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux."  S 

U.  At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes,      K 
£T  B.ltjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V.  3 

E  Sole  Agents  for  United  States.  ^5 


WE  ARE 

Specialists  and  Dealers 

in 

United  Railways  of  San  Francisco 

SECURITIES 

And  will   be  pleased  to  furnish  quotations   on  application. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  Montgomery  Street 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  %s£Sfcwur 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  orfered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,   address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1170  Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European   and    Eastern  schools. 

Full    prospectus    on    application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


Ur&n&faiybn 


1  mile  deep  —  1  3  miles  wide 
2 1  7  miles  long 

PAINTED  LIKE  A  FLOWER 

4j[  On  Bright  Angel  Trail  trip  to  river  one  sees 
the  history  of  the  birth  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  this  earth.  Stratas  of  every  color,  form 
and  thickness. 

fl  Our  folders  tell  how  you  can  slop 
at  Canyon  on  your  way  East.     Ask 
for  them. 
H.  K.  GREGORY.  A.  G.  P.  A., 

San  Francisco 

JNO.  J.  BYRNE.  A.  P.  T.  M 

Los  Angeles 
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FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Sunday 
evening,  January  10,  "Brewster's  Millions" 
will  begin  a  run  of  eight  nights  and  one 
matinee.  The  comedy-melodrama  is  a  drama- 
tization of  George  Barr  McCutcheon's  lively 
story,  in  which  the  hero  made  valiant  efforts 
to  spend  a  million  dollars  in  a  year.  It  has 
been  seen  here  before,  but  this  is  in  its  favor. 
The  company  appearing  is  known  as  the 
Cohan  &  Harris  comedians,  and  it  still  has. 
Robert  Ober  in  the  star  part,  and  June  Mathis 
plays  Peggy.  There  are  many  laughs  in  the 
play,  and  with  its  numerous  surprises,  and 
frank  excursions  into  the  land  of  the  impos- 
sible, it  seldom  fails  to  prove  vastly  enter- 
taining. 


Upton  Sinclair,  who  has  achieved  fame  as 
a  sensational  novelist,  has  written  a  fan- 
tastic and  poetical  play  with  the  title  "Prince 
Hagen,"  and  this  work  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Valencia  The- 
atre next  Monday  evening.  As  the  name  may 
suggest,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  drawn  upon  the 
Niebelungen  legends  for  some  of  his  char- 
acters and  motives,  but  has  placed  his  open- 
ing scene  in  a  Canadian  forest,  where  elves, 
gnomes,  and  other  mythical  creatures  might 
be  more  easily  imagined.  The  hero,  a  poet 
and  musician,  falls  in  love  with  a  New  York 
heiress  in  the  woods,  then  comes  under  the 
sway  of  some  of  Wagner's  people  of  the  cav- 
erns. Later  scenes  show  him  again  on  earth 
— in  New  York  and  Newport.  Prince  Hagen, 
with  supernatural  and  malevolent  powers,  con- 
tinues to  accompany  the  poet,  but  is  finally 
defeated. 

Robert  Warwick  will  have  the  picturesque 
name-part,  and  Thomas  MacLarnie  will  be 
the  poet.  Blanche  Stoddard  has  an  attractive 
role  as  the  heiress.  There  are  twenty  speak- 
ing parts  all  told,  and  the  full  strength  of  the 
company  will  be  displayed  in  the  piece. 

Unusual  scenic  possibilities  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  without  regard  to  cost.  The 
management  has  already  established  a  repu- 
tation for  handsome  mounting  of  plays,  and 
will  add  to  its  triumphs  next  week.  Another 
feature  of  special  interest  is  the  original 
music  for  the  play,  incidental  to  its  varying 
scenes,  composed  and  arranged  by  Herr  Hel- 
ler,  the   musical   director. 


Kolb  and  Dill  are  now  in  the  second  week 
of  their  best  offering,  "The  Politicians," 
which  is  proving  most  successful  in  winning 
popular  favor.  It  is  thoroughly  entertaining 
and  wholesomely  amusing.  There  is  fun 
when  the  comedians  are  on  the  stage,  of 
course,  but  it  does  not  die  out  when  they  dis- 
appear for  brief  periods.  George  Wright, 
Adele  Rafter,  Netta  Vesta,  Sidney  de  Grey, 
and  Percy  Bronson  contribute  materially  to 
the  spirit  and  music  of  the  piece.  Miss 
Rafter's  song  is  an  especially  taking  inter- 
lude. The  chorus  is  well  drilled  and  hand- 
somely costumed,  and  just  enough  in  evi- 
dence. "The  Politicians"  is  announced  to 
continue  all  next  week,  and  is  more  than 
likely  to  make  a  record  run. 


The  Orpheum  announces  some  notable  en- 
gagements for  the  bill  which  begins  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Three  Yoscarys,  comedy 
acrobats,  are  famous  for  originality  and 
amusing  athletic  feats.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene 
Hughes,  who  have  been  styled  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendall  of  vaudeville,  will  offer  a  little 
comedy  entitled  "Suppressing  the  Press."  It 
has  made  a  hit  in  the  East.  Rogers  and 
Deely,  "The  Singer  and  -His  Valet,"  who 
were  seen  for  one  week  only  here  a  short 
time  ago,  will  return  for  another  short  visit. 
De  Biere,  the  illusionist,  the  Rooney  Sisters, 
the  Parisian  dancers,  Les  Salvaggis,  Hibbert 
and  Warren,  and  Wilfred  Clarke  and  com- 
pany in  "What  Will  Happen  Next  ?"  will 
conclude .  their  stay  with  next  week's  pro- 
gramme. 


E  H.  Sothern  will  play  "Hamlet,"  "Rich- 
ard Lovelace,"  and  "Lord  Dundreary"  during 
the  first  week  of  his  coming  engagement  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  beginning  January  18. 
Massive  productions  for  all  these  plays  will 
be  brought  here.  Lillian  Russell,  Richard 
Carle,  Marie  Doro,  Ethel  Barrymore,  John 
Drew,  Billie  Burke,  and  Maude  Adams  are 
stars  that  will  follow  in  quick  succession. 


"Sherlock  Holmes,"  the  dramatization  of 
some  of  the  adventures  of  Conan  Doyle's 
wonder-working  detective,  made  famous  by 
William  Gillette,  will  be  staged  on  an  elabo- 
rate scale  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  run  of  "Prince  Hagen." 


The  final  performance  of  "Ben  Hur"  will 
be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Saturday 
night.  The  Klaw  and  Erlanger  production 
has  been  making  new  records  in  point  of 
attendance  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


The  M-ckenzie  Gordon  Concerts. 
The  popular  tenor,  Mackenzie  Gordon,  an- 
nounces three  concerts  under  the  management 
of  Will  Gree-  baum.  Gordon  has  seldom  been 
heard  in  c<  nplettf  recital  programmes,  and 
as  '  :s  v  pert  .re  is  as,  extensive  as  any  of  the 
tr.  rrtib.s,  three  programmes  of   "gems 

lay   be    expected.      Two    of    these 
at  Christian  Science  Hall,  the 


dates  being  Tuesday  night,  February  9,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  14,  and  the  third 
will  be  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse 
on  Friday  afternoon,  February  12. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
John  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  the  Boston  publish- 
ers, have  arranged  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
American  House,  January  19,  1909,  in  honor 
of  the  Poe  centenary.  A  number  of  literary 
men  will  be  present,  and  a  suitable  pro- 
gramme is  being  arranged. 

Frank  Danby's  novel,  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child,"  is  now  in  its  tenth  edition  in  America. 
It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Among  odd  things  noticed  in  a  late  Lon- 
don paper  was  the  sale  at  an  auction  room 
in  England  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
of  an  elegant  paper-knife  to  which  was  af- 
fixed a  silver  plate  stating  that  it  had  been 
in  daily  use  by  Charles  Dickens  and  was 
presented  after  his  death  to  a  Mrs.  Winter  by 
one  of  Dickens's  relatives.  It  appears  that 
Mrs  Winter  was  no  less  than  the  original  of 
the  Flora  Finching,  who  is  beloved  by  all 
readers    of   "Little    Dorrit." 

In  discussing  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  year 
the  -Bookman  says:  "In  the  lists  for  1908 
there  were  represented  a  greater  number  of 
books  than  in  any  other  year  since  we  began 
compiling  these  tables.  There  were  thirty- 
six  titles  as  against  thirty  in    1907,   thirty   in 

1906,  twenty-nine  in  1905,  thirty-one  in  1904, 
thirty-two  in  1903,  twenty-eight  in  1901,  and 
twenty-nine  in  1900.  On  account  of  two  of 
the  books  being  the  result  of  collaboration  the 
thirty-six  titles  represent  thirty-eight  authors. 
Of  these  twenty-two  are  men  and  sixteen 
women,   a   much    more   even   division   than    in 

1907,  when  the  figures  were  twenty -five  to 
seven.  In  comparing  the  American  popularity 
of  English  and  American  books  we  are  leav- 
ing out  entirely  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  Mrs.  William- 
son, Of  the  remaining  thirty-five,  twenty- 
eight  are  American  and  seven  English."  A 
large  number  of  best  sellers  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  dominating  books.  If  in 
the  course  of  a  year  thirty-six  titles  appear 
among  the  monthly  six  leaders,  it  would  seem 
to  show  that  two  months  is  the  average 
period  of  prosperity.  The  shortening  of  this 
period  since  1900  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
tables,  and  probably  if  they  were  carried  back 
twenty  years  or  so  the  difference  would  be 
even  more  conspicuous. 


The  Gadski  Concerts. 

The  first  of  the  Gadski  concerts  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  January  10,  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre,  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  that  splendid  pianist  and  composer.  Mr. 
Frank  La  Forge,  the  artist  will  give  a  pro- 
gramme of  old  English  and  French  songs, 
modern  German  works  by  Schubert,  Franz. 
Strauss,  and  La  Forge,  and  three  of  the  gems 
of  Richard  Wagner — "The  Angel,"  "Slumber 
Song,"  and  "Ballad  of  Senta,"  from  "The 
Flying  Dutchman." 

The  complete  programmes  may  be  secured 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  sale  of 
seats  will  be  open  until  Saturday  evening.  On 
Sunday  the  box  office  will  be  open  at  the 
theatre  and  phone  orders  will  receive  careful 
attention. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be  given 
the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  January  17, 
when  a  programme  of  works  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Norman  Smith,  J. 
W.  Metcalf,  and  Frank  La  Forge  will  be 
given,  in  addition  to  the  great  "Immolation 
Scene"   from  "Die   Gotterdammerung." 

On  Thursday  night  Mme.  Gadski  will  sing 
a  special  programme  for  the  St.  Francis  Mu- 
sical Art  Society,  and  this  will  also  be  her 
offering  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland, 
where  she  gives  a  special  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day, January  20,  at  half-past  three.  Seats  for 
the  Oakland  concert  will  be  ready  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse  next  Friday  afternoon. 


The  British  Academy's  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Milton's  birth  ended  with  a 
performance  of  "Samson  Agonistes"  in  Bur- 
lington Gardens,  London.  One  critic  says  of 
it :  "The  action  is  not  such  as  to  carry  the 
spectator  along  with  anything  like  excite- 
ment, nor  such  as  to  offer  him  scenes,  group- 
ings, changes,  which  will  interest  or  delight 
the  eye.  Everything,  or  nearly  everything, 
depends,  in  fact,  upon  the  language,  that 
majestic  Miltonic  language.  And  in  the  last 
issue  that  means,  of  course,  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  elocution  of  the  actors. 
In  that  respect  the  audience  was,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  well  served.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Samson,  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren ; 
Manoa,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Doran  :  Dalila,  Miss 
Evelyn  Weeden ;  Harapha,  Mr.  Lionel  Bra- 
ham." 

-.♦=- 

"Mr.  Crewe's  Career,"  a  dramatization  in 
three  acts  of  Winston  Churchill's  novel  of 
that  name,  was  recently  produced  in  New 
Haven.  The  play  is  the  work  of  Miss  Marion 
Fairfax.  In  the  theatre  were  many  members 
of  the  Yale  faculty.  The  cast  includes  Wil- 
liam Lewis,  formerly  leading  man  for  Maude 
Adams ;  Fritz  Williams,  and  Miss  Molly  Pear- 
son. 


It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  cheap  spectacles. 
Good  glasses  are  worth 
all  you  pay  for  them. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


NO  POTS 

NO  PANS 

KETTLES 

OR  JUNK 

JUST  BOOKS 

JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 

242  Market  Street 

The  only  exclusive  book  siore  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Mam Saturday,  Jan.   30,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Friday,  Feb.  26,  1909 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (via    Manila) 

Friday,    March    19,  1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day    of    sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at    reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cat. 

Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  ferry.  All 
modern  conveniences. 

F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor. 


■THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchants 
*■  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  ibeir 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  to  'The   Citizens'  Magazine '   Si. 00  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


93d  HALF-YEARLY  REPORT 

OF  THE 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco 

N.  W.  corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sworn  Statement  of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  its 
Assets  and  Liabilities  December  31,  1908 


ASSETS 

Loans  secured  by  first  lien  on  real  estate  wholly  within  the 

State  of  California .' $13,259,776.21 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  approved  bonds 

and  stocks  .' 911,154.91 

Bonds  of  the  municipalities  and  school  districts  of  the  State 
of  California,  railroad  bonds  and  bonds  and  stocks  of  local 

corporations,  the  value  of  which  is 9,183.133.00 

Bank  premises   700,000.00 

Other  real  estate  in  the  State  of  California 724,524.70 

Furniture  and  fixtures 500.00 

Cash  in  vault  and  in  bank 1.420.408.37 

Total  assets $26,199,497.19 

LIABILITIES 

Due  depositors  $23,991,44S.07 

Capital  paid  up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  contingent  funds 1,205,846.26 

General  tax  account,  balance  undisbursed 2,202.86 

Total    liabilities $26,199.497.19 

San  Francisco,  December  31.  1908. 

(Signed)  E.   B.   POND,   President. 

(Signed)  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


State  of  California,  1  sg 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco   I 

We  do  solemnly  swear  that  we  have  (and  each  of  us  has)  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  that  every 
allegation,  statement,  matter  and  thing  therein  contained  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)  E.   B.  POND. 

(Signed)  LOVELL  WHITE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this  31st  dav  of  December,  1908. 
(Seal)  (Signed)         FRANK  L.  OWEN, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 

California. 


For  the  half-year  ending  December  31.  1908,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rates  per  annum  of  four  and  one-quarter  (4*4)  per  cent 
on  term  deposits  and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1909. 

Monev  deposited  during  the  first  ten  ( 10)  days  of  January  will  receive 
interest  from  January  1st. 


January  9,  1909. 
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'THE   COLLEGE   WIDOW." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


If  you  go  to  see  "The  College  Widow"  with 
a  citizen  of  Berkeley  he  will,  while  chuckling 
unctuously  over  the  exuberant  youth  and  joy- 
fulness  of  the  piece,  inform  you  that  the  good 
old  days  when  no  man's  property  rights  in  a 
college  town  were  respected  are  over ;  that 
college  boys  do  not  steal  barber  poles  or  signs 
for  the  celebration  of  their  annual  football 
bonfire,  that  they  do  not  paint  the  sleeping 
citizen's  fence  red  or  his  house  blue,  thai 
girls  and  boys  do  not  rally  in  a  joyously  en- 
tangled group  on  the  college  campus  and 
shriek  loud  nothings  into  each  other's  enam- 
ored ears,  and,  in  fact,  my  Berkeley  friend 
seemed  to  have  a  well-defined  suspicion  that 
college  students  go  to  college  for  the  purpose 
of   obtaining   an   education. 

But  that  doesn't  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
George  Ade  has  written  a  very  good  take-off 
on  college  life  and  the  popular  conception 
thereof.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
the  world  that  quantities  of  young  men  and 
maids  go  to  college  to  have  a  good  time  ;  that 
to  them  the  "grind"  is  an  object  of  pity  and 
scorn ;  that  the  "prof"  and  his  lectures  are 
necessary  but  unprofitable  evils ;  that  the 
world,  to  be  sure,  is  their  oyster  waiting  to  be 
opened,  but  as  the  process  of  opening  it  is  at- 
tended with  some  necessary  labor,  they  will 
postpone  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  and 
go  in  for  a  joyous  time  in  the  joyous  com- 
munity life  of  college. 

These,  for  some  reason,  are  the  types  of 
students  who  figure  most  in  college  literature  ; 
probably  because  they  are  more  interesting 
figures  on  the  social  landscape,  in  that  they 
possess  that  spectacular  quality  called  "the 
joy  of  living."  These  types  are  very  much  to 
the  fore  in  "The  College  Widow,"  which,  as 
all  the  world  now  knows,  is  particularly  given 
over  to  a  humorous  exploitation  of  the  pre- 
ponderance that  football  and  flirtation  play  in 
college  life. 

The  Valencia  Theatre  company  makes  a 
very  good  showing  in  the  play.  I  should  say 
that  Helen  Lackaye,  in  the  fat  role  of  Flora 
Wiggins  the  waitress,  carries  off  the  honors. 
We  had  it  forcibly  brought  to  mind,  when  we 
saw  with  what  completeness  Miss  Lackaye 
availed  herself  of  the  comic  possibilities  of 
the  part,  that  she  is  a  member  of  a  talented 
family.  Heretofore  I  have  seen  her  only  in 
stereotyped  sentimental  roles,  and  did  not 
realize  that  she  was  versatile  enough  to  carry 
so  richly  humorous  a  characterization  as  that 
of  the  gum-chewing  waitress  to  so  brilliant  a 
conclusion. 

Blanche  Stoddard  looked  her  best  as  the 
"widow,"  but  her  style  of  acting  is  too  heavy 
for  the  successful  depiction  of  so  typically 
American  a  girl  as  Jane  Witherspoon.  With 
her  lightness,  her  prettiness,  her  daintiness, 
her  flirtatiousness,  Jane  requires  a  daintier 
and  more  delicate  touch  than  Miss  Stoddard 
is  capable  of  giving.  Dorothy  Tennant,  whom 
we  first  saw  in  the  role,  was  a  perfect  replica 
of  a  Gibson  girl,  was  a  charmingly  pretty 
"widow,"  and  was  an  ideal  flirt. 

Robert  Warwick  made  a  nice,  likable,  soft- 
hearted, soft-headed,  straight-backed,  broad- 
shouldered  piece  of  stalwart  young  American- 
ism in  the  role  of  Billy  Bolton  the  "half-back, 
and  a  host  of  minor  characters  received  clever 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  other  members  of 
the  company.-  Notably,  Darrell  Standing  as 
Peter  Witherspoon,  Robert  Homans  as  Hiram 
Bolton,  Charles  Dow  Clark  as  the  guileless- 
eyed  "Bub"  Hicks,  freshman,  Thomas  Mc- 
Larnie  as  Jack  Larrabee  the  football  coach, 
and  Gerald  Harcourt  as  "Stub"  Tallmadge. 

A  bevy  of  town  girls  who  were  supposed  to 
be  enslaving  the  susceptibilities  of  the  stu- 
dents was  represented  by  some  young  act- 
resses who  were  distressingly  unprovided  with 
voices.  But  in  "The  College  Widow"  the  stu- 
dent is  the  thing. 

The  excitement  attending  the  annual  foot- 
ball game  was  well  represented,  and  even 
though  we  had  already  seen  the  piece  per- 
formed by  the  very  best  talent  attainable,  we 
feel  that  the  company  at  the  Valencia  has 
given  a  performance  reaching  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  merit  than  we  can  reasonably  expect 
in  a  house  in  which  frequent  changes  of  bill 
and  consequent  brief  study  of  characters  pre- 
vail. 

*  *         * 

The  standard  of  the  Orpheum's  banner  bill 
did  not  last  over  into  this  week,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which,  while  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age, is  cast  into  the  shade  by  its  brilliant 
predecessor.  If,  however,  the  bill  is  not  a 
banner    bill,    they    give    one    banner   number. 


This  is  virtually  a  monologue  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Latell,  an  actor  who,  unlike  Mr.  Wilfred 
Clarke,  who  played  the  leading  comedy  role 
in  an  agilely  conducted  playlet,  is  a  comedian 
by   instinct. 

Mr.  Latell  gave  us  new,  fresh  stuff  in  an 
original  manner.  He  made  guileless  com- 
ments on  the  performers  that  preceded  him 
on  the  stage,  and  with  an  honest,  guileless  air 
of  imparting  superior  information,"  told  us 
that  the  woman  who  played  the  wife  was  not 
the  wife,  the  property  whisky  that  was  so 
eagerly  absorbed  was  not  whisky.  He  gave 
away  generally  known  stage  secrets  with  a 
most  delightful,  rustic  air  of  conveying  deep, 
dark  subtleties  of  the  acted  drama  known  only 
to  the  traveled  few.  Everything  he  did  was 
deliciously  funny,  the  god  of  comedy  alone 
knows  why.  Why  is  it  that  one  man  can  look 
you,  or,  with  a  few,  almost  dryly  uttered 
sentences,  talk  you  into  yelping,  gasping,  side- 
aching  hysterics,  while  another  man  with  a 
good  comedy  vehicle,  a  grotesque  makeup,  and 
a  cheerful  disposition  will  have  to  work  like 
a  cart-horse  for  the  harvest  of  laughter  that 
he  must  reap  to  show  he  has  "made  good" 
to   his  auditors  ? 

How  dear,  equally  dear,  to  the  heart  of  the 
social  buffoon,  the  mountebank,  or  the  pro- 
fessional comedian,  is  that  sound  of  unre- 
strained laughter!  It  is  to  them  the  bugle- 
call  to  further  action.  They  may  feign  to 
ignore  it,  to  overlook  it,  not  to  prize  it,  but 
they  are  always  keenly  on  the  lookout, 
whether  they  perform  in  the  parlor  or  on  the 
stage.  The  more  guileless  social  raconteur  of 
funny  sayings  loves  it  so  dearly  that  he  has 
a  habit  of  repeating  the  point  of  his  story  just 
for  the  joy  of  hearing  a  second  risible  outburst. 
The  dry  humorist,  who  feigns  to  be  abstracted 
and  indifferent  when  he  reaches  the  nub  of  the 
joke,  has  a  far-off  twinkle  of  satisfaction  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  cavernous,  Abra- 
ham-Lincoln eyes,  as  he  listens  to  the  joyous 
whoops   of   appreciation. 

I  tried  vainly  to  analyze  Mr.  Latell's  gift, 
to  discover  why  his  artless  smile,  his  casual 
comments,  his  manipulations  of  freak  music, 
were  so  provocative  of  hysteria,  but  again,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gift  of  real  humor  is  un- 
analyzable. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  imitation  variety.  For 
instance,  I  consider  Mr.  Wilfred  Clarke's 
humor  a  matter  of  mere  mechanics.  There 
are  funny  things  that  take  place  in  his  not 
unamusing  playlet,  entitled  "What  Will  Hap- 
pen Next?"  What  happens  next  is  generally 
something  sudden,  violent,  athletic,  agile,  or 
noisy.  People  collide,  or  go  under  tables,  or 
behind  curtains,  or  fall  full  length  into  or 
out  of  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  The 
characters  all  shriek  in  unison,  except  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  has  the  beginning  of  a  lisp,  and 
cultivates  a  manner  that  is  a  curious  mingling 
of  social  calm  and  cyclonic  excitement  that  is 
rather  amusing. 

So  many  grotesquely  unexpected  things  take 
place  in  his  piece  that  one  has  to  laugh.  But 
I  notice  that  it  is  the  happenings,  and  not 
the  players,  that  the  people  laugh  at. 

The  idea  of  putting  a  piece  of  chain  cover- 
ing over  a  seated  figure  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  it,  and  the  subsequent  doings  of 
the  human  chair  worked  out  well,  and  really 
formed  the  climax  of  fun  in  the  piece.  But 
only  the  primitive  type  of  laugher  goes  into 
hysterics  over  humor  of  this  kind,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  applauders,  by  the  quality  of 


their  acclaim,  intuitively  discriminated  be- 
tween the  Latell  and  the  Clarke  humor. 

Similar  to  Mr.  Clarke's  brand  of  humor 
both  in  regard  to  acting  and  playing  was  that 
of  Eva  Taylor  and  her  players  in  "Chums." 
Shrieks  and  howls  rent  the  air.  People  gal- 
loped in  and  out  of  exits  and  entrances. 
Ludicrous  reproach  and  recrimination  from 
two  mutually  tangled  up  pairs  of  lovers  caused 
all  sorts  of  noisy  misunderstandings.  But  of 
real  humor  there  was  not  a  scrap,  and  it  took 
noise,  noise,  noise,  to  drive  the  fun  in.  When 
the  play  was  over,  too,  I  questioned  whether 
the  voices  of  the  players  would  last  very  long 
after  the  fearful  misuse  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

A  very  good  turn  was  given  by  De  Biere 
"the  illusionist,"  who  gave  dextrous  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks,  mysterious  cabinet  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  and  various  per- 
formances of  the  kind  with  rather  more  than 
the  usual  skill,  and  with  a  lot  of  costly  ap- 
pliances and  gold-embroidered  flunkeys  to 
dazzle  our  eyes  and  thus  add  to  the  success 
of  the  act. 

De  Biere  ripples  off  a  lot  of  French,  and 
when,  on  his  surprised  discovery  that  his  au- 
dience does  not  as  one  man  speak  that  grace- 
ful tongue,  he  relapses  into  English,  which  he 
speaks  with  a  strong  foreign  accent.  But  I 
have  a  dark  suspicion  that  the  French,  and 
the  French  accent,  and  the  numerous  "Par- 
dons!" that  spangle  his  discourse  are  thrown 
in  merely  as  a  stage  effect,  and  that  possibly 
the  dapper  little  prestidigitator  speaks  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  you  or  I. 


Greenbaum's  Sunday  "Pops." 

The  first  of  the  Sunday  "Pop"  concerts 
inaugurated  by  Manager  Greenbaum  drew  the 
largest  audience  that  ever  attended  a  cham- 
ber music  concert  by  a  local  organization  in 
this  city.  The  second  concert  will  be  "An 
Afternoon  with  Dvorak,"  on  Sunday,  January 
31,  and  Gyula  Ormay,  pianist,  and  Lawrence 
H.  Strauss,  tenor,  will  assist  the  string  quartet 
in  a  programme  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  Bohemian  composer. 


Pantomime  after  pantomime  was  produced 
in  London  the  week  ending  Christmas  Eve, 
with  "Dick  Whittington"  at  Drury  Lane,  un- 
til Londoners  had  no  less  than  twenty-one  to 
select  from.  At  Drury  Lane,  two  Americans, 
Truly  Shattuck  and  Marie  George,  played  the 
leading  feminine  roles. 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


"HSST08"    "IMPOBTEP"    "S07AL  HESTOB" 


'  The  Original  Egyptian" 


The  greatest  sale   in  the  history  of 
the  Emporium  is  now  at  its  height 

•J  An  unequaled  opportunity  to  replenish 
your  wardrobe  and  White  Goods  needs 
at  savings  such  as  will  warrant  laying  m 
the  season's  supply. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


AMUSEMENTS 


MME. 


GADSKI 


Prima-Donnn  Soprano 
Assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge,  Pianist 

VAN  .NESS  THEATRE 

This  Sunday  aft.,  Jan  10,  at  2:30, 
and  Sunday  aft.,  Jan.  17 

Seats  S2.50,  S2.00,  SI. 50,  $1.00,  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  Sutter  and  Kearny.     Box  office  Sunday  at  theatre. 


Special  Programme  in  Oakland 
Wednesday  aft.      -     -    -    Jan.  20.  at  3:30 

Seats  next  Friday  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse 


Stein  way  Piano  used 


katMhTr.ne  GOODSON 

One  of  the  World's  Greatest  Pianists,  in 
Three    Exceptional    Programmes 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    HALL 

Tuesday    and   Thursday    eves,   Jan.    19-21, 

Sunday  aft.,  Jan.  24 
Seats  SI. 50  and  Si. 00,  ai  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  next 
Friday,  where  complete  programmes  may  be  obtained. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  used 


GOODSON  IN  OAKLAND 
Friday  aft.     -    -    January  22,  at  3:30 


Coming — Mackenzie  Cordon,  tenor. 


QRPHEIM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FTLLH0RE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Erery  Uay 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  THREE  YOSCARYS,  Europe's  Fore- 
most Athletic  Eccentrics;  MR.  and  MRS. 
GENE  HUGHES  in  the  dainty  playlet,  "Sup- 
pressing the  Press";  ROGERS  and  DEELY, 
"The  Singer  and  His  Valet"  (this  week  only) ; 
the  mysterious  DE  BIERE;  LES  SAL- 
VAGGIS;  THE  ROONEY  SISTERS;  HIB- 
T.ERT  and  WARREN:  New  Orpheum  Motion 
Pictures:  Last  Week,  Great  Comedv  Triumph, 
WILFRED  CLARKE  and  Company,  in  "What 
Will   Happen    Next?" 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone   WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  "feSS"" 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


"A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

THIS    AND    NEXT   WEEK 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In  their  latest   and   greatest  hit 

THE  POLITICIANS 

Book    by    Aaron    Hoffman.       Music    by    J.    A. 

Raynes 

Prices— Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.     Mats. 

(except    Sundays  and   holidays),    25c,   50c,   75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  Co 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Beginning   SUNDAY    NIGHT,    JAN.    10 

Engagement   Limited    to    Eight    Nights 

The   Cohan   and   Harris   comedians  in    Frederic 

Thompson's    stupendous    production 

BREWSTER'S  MILLIONS 

With    ROBERT    OBER 
The   same   notable  cast  and  scenic  effects  as 
seen    here    last    season,    including    the    GREAT 
YACHT   SCENE. 

Tan.  IS— E.  H.  Sothern  in  "Hamlet,"  "Rich- 
ard Lovelace,"  "Lord  Dundreary,"  and  "Riche- 
lieu." 


Valencia  St.  nr  14th 
Phone  1 7  Market 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 

*     San  Francisco's  newest  and  most  beautiful  playhouse 

Saturday    and    Sunday    Afternoons    and    Even- 
ings— Last  times  of  "The  College  Widow" 
Commencing  Monday    Evening,  Jan.    11 
First  production  on  any  stage  of 

PRINCE  HAGEN 

A    fantastic    drama    bv    Cplon     Sinclair,    author 

Of  "The  Jungle" 
Presented  bv  the  Valencia  Stock  Company,  in- 
eluding  ROBERT  WARWICK  and  BLANCHE 
STODDARD.  Special  music  composed  by 
Herman  Heller  and  played  by  an  orchestra  of 
twenty. 

Regular    mats.    Wed..    Sat.    and    Sun.;    prices, 
25c  to  50c.     Evenings,  25c  to  75c.      Box  seats,  $1. 


P  A  rinlf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
1\  A  \j  1 11 IJ       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until  1 :40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.   H.    WILLIAM-.    President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  SecreUr; 
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No  more  dread  of  polishing  day, 
it  makes  Silver  cleaning  like  play. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Cleans  and  polishes  Silverware  in  a 
most  surprising  manner. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  fnll  sized  box.  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co..  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


ROUND 

THE  $1425 

WORLD 

Remarkable  Foot  Months1 
Toots:  Magnificent  Steam- 
ships ;  First  Class  through- 
oot. 


<Sli>  Woxlb 

Jmrmrgs 

Berkeley       Building 
Boston,  Mass. 


JULES  OERFAYT,  Agt,  22  Powell  SW  S.  F. 


It  appeals    to  particular  people  because 
it  is  particularly  good 

Old  Gilt  Edge 
Whiskey 

Rye  or  Bourbon 


VANITY   FAIR. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
BERKELEY  AND  ITS  ASSOCI- 
ATED INSTITUTION.  THE  BERKE- 
LEY BANK  OF  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY.  DESIRE  TO  SERYE  THEIR 
DEPOSITORS  IN  THE  MOST  EFFI- 
CIENT MANNER.  THIS  IS  MADE 
POSSIBLE  BY  THEIR  EXCEPTIONALLY 
GOOD  FACILITIES  AND  THE  CARE- 
FUL MANAGEMENT  OF  ALL  FUNDS 
ENTRUSTED  TO  THEIR  CARE.  YOUR 
ACCOUNT  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 

A.  W.  NAYLOR,  Prtl.       F.  M.  WlLSON, Vict-Prtl. 

F.  L.  navlor    F.  C.  Mortimer    W.  S.  Wood 


SSrrkcIry.&ti- 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    ?  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. .  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds. .      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    1908 35,079.498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President.  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte:  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary. 
George  Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  S:  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  b.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  Teceipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only. 


Bank 


French  Savings 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up  Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening,  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  \  ice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President-  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz.. 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  buildm" 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Santome  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleischhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant  cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  connection  between 
the  disaster  in  Sicily  and  the  world  of  pleas- 
ure to  which  this  column  is  more  particularly 
devoted.  The  south  of  Europe  is  the  great 
pleasure  ground  of  civilization,  and  although 
the  tourist  tide  passes  somewhat  to  the  north, 
lingering  on  the  French  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  rarely  spreading  further  south 
than  Rome  and  Naples,  yet  the  disaster  is 
great  enough  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the 
Riviera  and  over  the  larger  centres  of  Italian 
hospitality.  Mount  -'Etna  has  never  been  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  of  southern  vol- 
canoes, perhaps  because  her  threats  have 
never  been  so  persistent  as  those  of  Vesuvius. 
But  even  Vesuvius  has  become  one  of  the  at- 
tractions rather  than  one  of  the  terrors  of 
the  country.  Naples  would  lose  some  of  her 
fascination  but  for  the  grim  and  contrasting 
spectre  of  the  mountain,  eternally  wreathed 
in  smoke,  and  gazing  unrepentant  upon  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  and  the  ruin  that  she 
wrought  in  ages  past.  To  ascend  Vesuvius 
is  one  of  the  holiday  delights  of  the  tourist 
in  Italy.  We  might  almost  suppose  that  the 
mountain  had  been  tamed  and  duly  labeled 
and  classified  for  the  pleasure  of  the  wealthy. 
But  what  -Etna  has  now  done  Vesuvius  may 
do,  and  with  just  as  little  warning,  and  then 
what  would  happen  to  the  tourist  in  Naples  ? 
What,  indeed,  might  not  happen  to  the  tour- 
ists in  Rome,  and  we  can  almost  imagine  the 
great  mountain  laughing  in  derision  at  the 
supposition  that  the  Eternal  City  is  out  of  its 
reach.  Then,  too,  there  is  Stromboli,  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  There  is  a  kind  of 
fraternity  of  evil  between  these  mountains, 
the  three  dread  sisters  of  southern  Europe, 
and  what  they  might  do  between  them  should 
they  come  to  any  mischievous  understanding 
it  is  past  the  power  of  man  to  imagine.  The 
event  at  Messina  shows  us  that  we  must  re- 
vise the  very  common,  if  unexpressed,  opinion 
that  whereas  nature  felt  herself  free  to  wreak 
appalling  havoc  upon  uncivilized  and  unen- 
riched  humanity,  she  has  taken  on  a  more  re- 
spectful moderation  in  the  presence  of  culture 
and  wealth.  Evidently  she  cares  nothing  at 
all  about  these  things  and  pursues  her  own 
stupendous  plan,  in  which  we  do  not  at  all 
believe,  simply  because  we  can  not  see  enough 
of  it  to  know  that  it  is  intelligent  and  sym- 
metrical. But  all  the  same  it  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  tourist,  a 
point  that  nature  may  have  unaccountably 
overlooked. 

And  now  we  shall  be  treated  to  a  flood  of 
mournful  sermons  on  the  "unaccountable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence."  There  will  be  a 
touch  of  personal  resentment  that  Providence 
should  be  so  secretive  toward  its  ministers 
and  should  put  upon  them  the  dilemma  of 
explaining  an  act  that  to  the  thoughtless 
seems  like  one  of  wholesale  cruelty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is,  of  course,  no  more 
cruelty  in  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  a 
hundred  thousand  people  than  in  the  more 
leisurely  destruction  of  that  same  number  of 
people  by  means  of  consumption,  pneumonia, 
cancer,  or  paralysis.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  why  Providence  should  have  killed  such 
an  enormous  number  of  people  collectively,  we 
may  get  what  satisfaction  we  can  from  the 
fact  that  Providence  would  certainly  have 
killed  them  all  in  the  long  run,  and  most  of 
them  after  more  or  less  lingering  illness.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
balance  of  cruelty,  if  cruelty  indeed  there  be, 
is  to  be  found  in  nature's  normal  processes 
rather  than  in  her  abnormal. 


CENTRAL   TRUST    COMPANY   OF   CALIFOR- 
NIA,   Mark;t    and    Sansome    Streets;    Branches, 
624  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  3039  Sixteenth  Street. 
— For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,1908, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
Savings  T*  partment  of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of 
t)      :r  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
d    after    Saturday,    January    2,    1909. 
jt  called   for  are  added  to  and  bear 
-  ;   rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
1,  1909.  B.  G.  TOGNAZZI. 

Manager. 


cost   of    every   single   article   of    clothing   in- 
creases year  by  year : 

Even  this  season,  with  Directoire  frock  of 
scanty  material,  dressmakers  are  charging  quite 
as  much,  as  the  difficulties  of  making  justify  them 
in  doing  so.  A  simple  day  frock  of  this  descrip- 
tion made  by  one  of  the  well-known  London 
firms  generally  runs  into  £25  to  £30,  and  this 
with  very  little  in  the  way  of  trimming. 

Mrs.  Gould  allows  £200  a  month  for  gowns 
and  street  dresses,  reckoning  the  cheapest  frock 
at  £30.  Over  here  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a 
really  smart  tailor  costume  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
guineas,  and  a  smart  woman  would  have  six  or 
eight  of  these  during  a  year. 

It  is  a  very  ordinary  thing  for  a  tailor's  hill 
alone  to  amount  to  £1000  a  year,  but  this  sum 
may  include  a  fur  motor  coat  at  forty  guineas  or 
a  traveling  coat  at  twelve  to  fourteen  guineas. 

The  cost  of  evening  frocks  must  be  put  down  at 
£20  to  £35,  and  petticoats  of  very  ordinary  de- 
sign can  not  be  had  for  less  than  £3  to  £5, 
while  blouses  of  lace  and  embroidery  at  five  and 
seven  guineas  each  is  a  very  usual  Bond-Street 
price. 

With  regard  to  millinery,  Mrs.  Gould's  allow- 
ance of  £25  a  month  is  ample  if  one  does  not 
go  in  for  an  osprey  hat,  as  the  new  models  of  this 
description  can  not  be  had  under  eighteen  guineas, 
while  the  simplest  hat  will  be  priced  at  three  or 
four    guineas. 

Shoes,  slippers,  and  hosiery  are  expensive  items, 
as  the  best  bootmakers  charge  fifty  shillings  for 
simple  slippers,  and  these  not  even  made  to  order, 
while  silk  hosiery  can  cost  anything  from  half  a 
guinea  upwards,   according  to  design. 

Lady  Angela  thinks  that  $125  a  month  to 
cover  books,  stationery,  and  music  is  ab- 
surdly high,  as  is  half  that  amount  for  fans, 
parasols,  and  opera  glasses.  "It  is  in  these 
accessories  that  Mrs.  Gould's  list  is  extrava- 
gant, but  this  is  perhaps  because  an  American 
must  have  these  things  to  enable  her  to  make 
a  show — a  point  of  view  that  does  not  appeal 
to   English  women  in  society.'' 

London  also,  it  seems,  is  troubled  by  the 
few  who  gain  by  vulgarity  the  notoriety  that 
is  denied  to  them  in  more  legitimate  ways. 
Lady  Angela  says  that  there  is  a  certain  ex- 
clusive circle  who  do  the  same  things  year 
after  year,  spending  the  same  amount  on  en- 
tertaining, dress,  and  traveling ;  while,  again, 
there  are  others  whose  only  chance  of  mak- 
ing themselves  known  is  to  entertain  in  a 
larger  and  ostentatious  fashion,  and  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  frocks  or  hats  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  their  name  in  the  columns  of  the 
illustrated   society   journals.      It   is   these   few 


who  make  it  difficult  for  the  less  wealthy 
members  of  society  to  keep  in  the  swim  and 
yet  make  both  ends  meet. 


Mrs.  Howard  Gould's  frank  disclosure  of 
what  she  calls  her  necessary  expenses  has 
naturally  aroused  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  interesting 
lady  claimed  that  the  bare  cost  of  living,  out- 
side traveling  expenses  and  charity,  amounted 
to  over  $70,000  a  year,  and  that  she  simply 
could  not  get  through  this  vale  of  tears  on 
any  less. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  has  taken  some  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  the  demands  of  English  society 
ladies  are  quite  so  high  as  this,  and  he  has 
accordingly  interviewed  Lady  Angela  Forbes, 
who,  it  seems,  belongs  to  a  "very  talented 
family,"  being  half-sister  to  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  and  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land. 

Lady  Angela  Forbes  is  not  disposed  to  be 
severe  on  her  sister-butterfly.  There  are  cer- 
tain items  of  expenditure  that  need  not  be 
incurred  at  all  in  England,  while  the  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  material  give  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  English  woman  in  many 
respects. 

"The  American  method  of  entertaining," 
says  Lady  Angela,  "does  not  appeal  to  society 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  freak  dinners,  or  dances  given  in 
bowers  of  rare  and  expensive  flowers";  al- 
though of  recent  years  we  have  adopted  the 
Continental  custom  of  dispensing  hospitality 
from  restaurants  rather  than  our  own  homes, 
which  does  not  make  for  economy." 


We  don't  seem  to  have  heard  much  about 
the  deadly  hatpin  lately.  American  men  are 
notoriously  gallant,  and  it  may  be  that  hav- 
ing once  registered  a  mild  protest  they  have 
resigned  themselves  to  impalement,  to  the 
loss  of  an  occasional  eye,  and  to  other  dis- 
figurements of  a  lesser  nature.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  have  grown  used  to  vivisection  by 
hatpin,  like  the  eels  to  skinning,  and  have 
almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  like  it. 
Moreover,  what  is  the  use  of  saying  anything, 
unless  it  be  those  profane  asides  of  which  no 
one  takes  any  notice. 

But  they  are  less  patient  in  the  effete  mon- 
archies of  the  old  world,  where  they  still  hug 
the  delusion  that  men  have  some  rights.  The 
Berlin  newspapers  have  begun  a  public  cam- 
paign, and  they  are  doing  it  quite  effectively 
by  merely  recording  the  daily  casualties  with 
weekly  summaries  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
A  few  Sundays  ago,  for  example,  a  lady  lost 
one  eye  permanent!}'  while  taking  part  in  a 
rush  at  a  bargain  sale.  It  was  a  pity,  of 
course,  as  the  lady  had  only  two  eyes,  but  it 
is  hard  to  suppress  a  smile  of  sardonic  amuse- 
ment when  these  lethal  weapons  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  civil  war  instead  of  being 
turned  against  the  common  enemy,  man.  No 
doubt  the  victim  herself  was  armed  in  a 
similar  way  to  her  opponent,  and  it  was  the 
mere  chance  of  conflict  that  determined  the 
issue.  Two  days  later  an  elevator  attendant 
was  so  badly  injured  that  he  had  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital.  A  young  man  in  the  street 
had  his  cheek  completely  perforated,  while 
the  agile  efforts  of  the  lady  to  recover  her 
property  from  the  wound  resulted  in  ugly 
lacerations.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  men 
make  an  absurd  fuss  about  such  trifles  as  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  the  excavation  of  a  cheek,  or 
the  removal  of  a  few  inches  of  uninteresting 
scalp,  but  so  long  as  men  make  the  laws  and 
control  the  police  there  is  certain  to  be  some 
peevish  discontent  at  misadventures  like  these 
and  even  some  attempt  at  an  unchivalrous 
coercion  toward  the  fair  sex.  One  German 
newspaper  suggests  that  women  be  compelled 
to  wear  foils  or  buttons  on  the  ends  of  their 
hatpins,  while  another  goes  further  still  and 
advocates  an  action  for  damages  and  sum- 
mary  punishment. 


Removal  Sale 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1st 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25^ 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS    AND     SUTTER 


The  personal  expenditure  of  a  society 
woman,  continues  the  English  beauty,  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Where  formerly  one  dress  did  duty 
for  a  whole  season,  a  dozen  would  not  be 
considered   extravagant  now.     Moreover,   the 


Roy  C.  Ward                                 Jas.  W.  Dean 
Jas.  K.  Polk                                   Geo.  E.  Billings 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.           Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco    Cal.          , 

EGYPT 

and  the 

NILE 

For  the  most  complete  infonna- 
tion    and    advice    regarding 
steamers,    routes,    and    rates, 
consult 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 
U.    S.    Assets $2,493,154 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kennv,                   W.  L.  W.   Miller, 

Manager                           Assistant  Manager 

SOLICITOR  WANTED 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  LN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.                    French  Bank  Bldg. 

The    Argonaut    is    desirous    of    securing    the 
services  of  a   first-class  subscription  solicitor — 
either  lady  or  gentleman.     Must  be  able  to  give 
good    references    and.  supply    bond    if    desired. 
Will    pay    either   salary    or   commission. 

ARGONAUT    PUBLISHING    CO., 

406  Sutter  Street,   San  Francisco. 

January  9,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  old  man  and  the  old  woman  were  fel- 
low passengers  in  a  stage-coach  in  the  Vir- 
ginia mountains,  and  the  old  woman  kept 
staring  at  him  as  if  trying  to  remember.  At 
last  she  said:  "Stranger,  'pears  to  me  I  seen 
you  soraewhar."  The  old  man  eyed  her  re- 
flectively and  scratched  his  head.  ''Spec  you 
have,"  said  he.     "Ah  been  thar." 


There  was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  invited  to  a  recent  Missouri 
wedding  as  to  the  cordiality  of  the  invitation. 
It  was  clearly  printed,  and  read  as  follows: 
"You  are  invited  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Clay  Johnson  and  Miss  Chloe 
Matilda  Baker  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
mother.     All  who  can  not  come  may  send." 


Most  children  are  good  observers,  and  quick 
to  use  the  knowledge  acquired  through  keen- 
ness. Little  Janet  had  evidently  spent  part 
of  her  day  in  the  kitchen  and  had  overheard 
remarks  made  by  the  cook.  On  this  particu- 
lar night  she  made  her  evening  petition  in 
these  words  :  "God  bless  me,  bless  father  and 
mother  and  everybody,  make  me  a  good  girl, 
keep  me  pure — pure  as  Smith's  baking  pow- 
der.    Amen." 


He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  and  brought  a 
meek-looking  little  woman  before  the  magis- 
trate and  shamelessly  charged  her  with 
cruelty.  He  described  her  in  no  measured 
language  as  being  uncontrollable  and  incor- 
rigible. The  magistrate  looked  the  big  fel- 
low all  over  and  glanced  at  the  meagre  part- 
ner of  his  joys  and  finally  asked :  "What 
line  of  business  do  you  follow?"  "I  am  a 
lion  tamer,"   he  replied  proudly. 


In  Basin,  Wyoming,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  plot  hatched  to  hold  up  the  Basin  bank. 
In  some  way  the  story  leaked  out  and  the 
plan  fell  through,  but  one  day,  after  it  had 
been  abandoned,  the  principal  who  had 
planned  the  hold-up  stood  outside  with  two 
of  his  friends  looking  wistfully  through  the 
window  at  the  cashier.  After  a  time  he  said 
mournfully  to  his  pals :  "It  wouldn't  have 
been  no  use  nohow,  boys  ;  he's  got  it  all." 


The  new  waitress  sidled  up  to  a  dapper 
young  man  at  the  breakfast  table,  who,  after 
glancing  at  the  bill,  opened  his  mouth,  and  a 
noise  issued  forth  that  sounded  like  the  rip- 
ping off  of  all  of  the  cogs  on  one  of  the 
wheels  in  the  power-house.  The  new  waitress 
made  her  escape  to  the  kitchen.  "Fellow  out 
there  insulted  me,"  she  said.  The  head 
waiter  looked  at  him.  "I'll  get  it,"  he  said. 
"That's  just  the  train  caller  ordering  his 
breakfast." 


The  life-long  domicile  of  an  old  lady  was 
situated  several  feet  south  of  the  dividing 
line  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
when  that  section  of  the  country  was  resur- 
veyed  it  was  discovered  that  the  line  ran  a 
few  feet  south  of  the  property  in  question. 
They  broke  the  news  to  the  old  lady  that  from 
then  on  she  was  to  be  a  resident  of  Virginia. 
"That's  good,"  she  exclaimed ;  "I've  always 
heard  that  North  Carolina  was  an  unhealthy 
State  to  live  in." 


Lucas  Cleve,  the  novelist,  tells  of  an  old 
nurse  who  had  a  very  pretty  daughter.  The 
girl  met  a  millionaire  broker  at  Broadstairs 
one  week-end.  The  man  proposed  and  they 
were  married.  An  excellent  match.  Lucas 
Cleve  saw  the  mother  a  short  time  after  the 
wedding.  "Molly  has  done  well,  hasn't  she?" 
she  said.  "She  has  that,  ma'am,1'  said  the  old 
woman.  "Her  husband  is  very  rich,  isn't 
he?"  "Rich!  Save  us,  yes.  Ye  should  see, 
ma'am,  Moll's  brougham,  her  coachman  and 
footman,  her  motor-car  and  her  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Oh,  she  lives  high.  Quite  like  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  ma'am.  Why,  she  strips 
for  dinner !" 


Herbert  Gladstone  says  that  a  fellow- 
member  of  Parliament  invented  a  plan  where- 
by he  kept  his  eight  or  nine  year  old  son 
from  repeating  swear-words.  Every  time  the 
little  fellow  did  so  the  father  gave  him  a 
penny  on  the  promise  not  to  use  the  word 
again.  The  M.  P.  had  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  this  system  until  one  day  when  he 
was  chatting  with  half  a  dozen  guests  before 
dinner.  His  home  adjoins  a  golf  links,  and 
little  Gus,  who  had  been  out  walking  near 
them,  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  his  blue 
eyes  dancing  with  enthusiasm.  "Oh,  papa, 
papa!"  he  cried,  "I've  just  heard  a  new  one 
that's  worth  a  shilling." 


The  Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach's  first  law 
partner  was  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Spencer. 
The  firm  had  successfully  transacted  some 
business  for  a  prominent  railroad,  and  the 
senior  partner  asked  the  junior  what  amount 
should  be  charged  for  their  services.  "Well, 
say  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  was  the 
answer.  "You're  not  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  corporations.  Let  me  make  out  the  bill," 
proposed  Spencer.  Some  weeks  later  Spencer 
showed  Lauterbach  the  railroad's  check  for 
$1275.      "What    do   you   think    of   that?"    he 


queried.  Lauterbach  looked  first  at  the  check, 
then  at  his  smiling  partner,  and  gravely  re- 
plied :  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian." 

Once  a  Southern  senator  journeying 
through  the  South  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  delay  in  getting  food  served  in  a  cer- 
tain cafe.  He  had  given  his  order,  and 
waited  impatiently  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time,  when  the  waiter  appeared  and  was  evi- 
dently looking  for  some  one  who  must  have 
gone  out  without  waiting  for  his  meal.  When 
asked  by  the  senator  whom  he  was  looking  for 
he  replied:  "A  little  boy  who  gave  his  or- 
der."    The  senator  replied:  "I  am  that  boy." 


There  were  some  deficiencies  in  the  early 
education  of  Mrs.  Donahoe,  but  she  never 
mentioned  them  or  admitted  their  existence. 
"Will  you  sign  your  name  here  ?"  said  the 
young  lawyer  whom  Mrs.  Donahoe  had  asked 
to  draw  up  a  deed  transferring  a  parcel  of 
land  to  her  daughter.  "You  sign  it  yoursilf 
an'  I'll  make  the  marrk,"  said  the  old  woman, 
quickly.  "Since  me  eyes  gave  out,  I'm  not 
able  to  write  a  wurrd,  young  man."  "How 
do  you  spell  it?"  he  asked,  pen  poised  above 
the  proper  space.  "Spell  it  whatever  way 
you  plaze,"  said  Mrs.  Donahoe,  recklessly. 
"Since  I  lost  me  teeth,  there's  not  a  wurrd  in 
the  wurrld  I  can  spell." 


Admiral  Schley  was  going  through  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  in  Washington  one  day, 
showing  a  Httle  girl  relative  of  his  the  famous 
paintings.  Standing  before  a  painting  of 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  the  little  girl  no- 
ticed that  on  the  face  of  Daniel  there  was  a 
seraphic  smile,  and  she  wondered  at  it.  The 
lions  looked  to  be  hungry,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  eating  him  up, 
so  she  turned  to  the  admiral  and  asked  this 
question:  "Why  in  the  world  does  he  look  so 
pleasant  when  he  knows  that  the  lions  are 
going  to  eat  him?"  Having  in  mind  some 
long-winded  speeches  he  had  listened  to  at 
banquets,  the  admiral  replied,  "He  is  looking 
pleasant,  because  he  knows  there  will  be  no 
speeches  after  this  dinner." 

THE    MERRY   MUSE. 


Nothing  Like  It. 
Willie    has    a    new    snare    drum, 

Johnny  has  a  horn; 
They've   been    playing    Sousa's    band 

Since  early   Christmas  morn. 
Mother  flees  from  room  to  room 

As  round  the  house  they  roam, 
Father  is  looking  for  a  place 

That  isn't  just  like  home. 

— The  Bellman. 


Stage-Struck. 

Stage-struck!     The  butt  of  gods  and  men! 

(Pray,  reader,  do  not  scoff!) 

False  friends  they  egg  him  on,  and  then, 

The  gods  they  egg  him  off.  — Life. 


Tariff  in  Cactus  Centre. 
We've  observed  down  here  in  Cactus  all  this  tariff 

fixin'  talk — 
How    some   fellers    want    it   lowered   on    steel    rails 

and  hides  and  chalk; 
And  we  had  the  other  evenin'  a  dee-bate  hard  to 

beat, 
Deuce     Eiddle     havin'     challenged     the     views     of 

Standpat   Pete. 

They    talked    till    well    toward    mornin'    about    the 

tariff   rates — 
Of   tacks   and   soap    and    frogs'    legs,    of   pups    and 

chicken   crates. 
Of  Swiss  cheese,  tin  and  leather,  of  canned  goods, 

glass   and   furs, 
Of  saddles,  chaps  and  headgear,  of  horseshoe  nails 

and    spurs. 

There  wasn't  harsh  words  spoken  until  the  Stand- 
pat  gent 

Remarked  Deuce  didn't  savvy  what  "ad  valorem" 
meant; 

And  Deuce  said  "ad  valorem"  was  the  Injun  name 
for  horse, 

And  Standpat  gives  a  heehaw,  and  the  shootin' 
starts,  of  course. 

They  shot  holes  in  each  other,  and  they  won't  be 
out  for  weeks; 

They  wounded  Bill,  the  barkeep,  and  his  bar- 
room's full  of  leaks: 

And  we  feel  right  now  in  Cactus  that  the  tariff's 
mostly  right, 

But  the  rates  on  shootin'  irons  should  be  raised 
clean   out  of  sight. 

— Arthur  Chapman,  in  Denver  Republican. 


A  Pastoral. 


The  sun  was  rising  in  the  west,  and  shed  its 
beams  on  Cedarcrest,  where  pensive  goat  and 
sportive  cow  were  perched  upon  the  cedar  bough. 
There  Frank  McLennan  watched  his  flocks,  and 
slugged  the  gentle  sheep  with  rocks,  and  drove 
bis  hens  to  lakelet's  brim  that  they  might  dive  and 
bathe  and  swim.  The  pigs  were  climbing  elms  and 
firs,  the  hired  men  gathered  cockleburs;  a  doctor 
passed  on  horse's  back,  and  all  the  ducks  called 
loudly  "Quack!"  The  fruit  tree  agent  asked  to 
stay,  all  night;  the  horses  whinnied  "Neigh!" 
Peace  hovered  o'er  the  prairie  wide;  the  cattle 
lowed,  the  horses  highed;  and  sounded  through 
the  village  smoke,  the  bark  of  watchdog,  elm,  and 
oak;  and  he  who  owned  these  rustic  scenes  had 
seeded  down  his  farm  to  beans. — Walt  Mason,  in 
Emporia   Gazette. 


A.  Hirschman 

For    fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 
JOCKEY  CLUB 


RACING 

AT 

Emeryville,  California 

EVERY  WEEK  DAY 
Rain  or  Shine 


STAKES  TO  BE  RUN 

FOR  SEASON  1908-1909 


1.  Opening  Handicap Added 

2.  Oakland  Handicap Added 

3.  Thanksgiving  Handicap Added 

4.  Crocker  Selling  Stakes Added 

5.  Pacific-Union  Handicap Added 

6.  Sacramento  Handicap Added 

7.  Christmas  Handicap Added 

8.  New  Year  Handicap Added 

9.  Follansbee  Handicap Added 

10.  Andrew  Selling  Stakes Added 

11.  Lissak  Handicap Added 

12.  Burns  Handicap Added 

13.  Palace  Hotel  Handicap Added 

14.  California  Derby Added 

15.  California  Oaks Added 

16.  Waterhouse  Cup Added 

17.  Thornton  Stakes Added 

18.  Gunst  Stakes Added 

19.  Undine  Stakes Added 

20.  Bell  Stakes Added 

21.  Gebhard  Handicap ...  .  .  .Added 
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THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS 

President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT 

Secretary 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

The  flurry  of  excitement  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son is  over,  and  the  serious  business  of  en- 
tertaining is  being  taken  up  again.  In  the  two 
short  months  before  the  Lenten  season  begins 
much  must  be  accomplished  by  those  who  are 
members  of  the  social  world.  Social  debts  must 
be  paid,  debutantes  and  visitors  must  be  hon- 
ored, and  plans  for  the  future  must  not  be 
forgotten.  In  addition  to  the  social  affairs 
which  all  these  will  entail  there  will  be  divers 
and  sundry  other  events  given  for  no  particu- 
lar reason  save  a  love  of  gayery,  so  January 
and  February  are  assured  of  full  calendars. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Mabel  Eovee  T03-.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Toy,  to  Mr.  Francis  YVayland  Lu- 
cas. Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the 
summer: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Beu- 
lah  Brigham,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Brigham  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Eugene  Cooper 
Johnson   of   Los   Angeles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Christine  de 
Guigne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne, 
to  M.  Helie  de  Dampierre  of  Paris  will  take 
place  at  noon  on  Thursday,  January  14,  at  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  San  Mateo,  Archbishop 
Riordan  officiating.  A  breakfast  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  will  follow  the  ceremony.  Only 
relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  will  be 
present.  M.  de  Dampierre  and  his  bride  will 
leave  immediately  for  France, 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  Price,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  to  the  Rev.  James  Per- 
cival  Turner  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Broadway.  The 
ceremony  was  celebrated  at  four  o'clock  by 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols,  Bishop 
of  California.  The  bride  was  attended  b3'  her 
sister,  Miss  Anna  Price,  and  there  was  no 
best  man.  Only  the  members  of  the  two  fam- 
ilies were  present.  After  a  wedding  journey 
of  about  four  weeks'  duration  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Turner  will  make  their  home  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Phinney  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  to  Lieutenant  Robert 
Burns  Farquarson,  U.  S.  M.  C,  took  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Dodge  at  2015  Franklin  Street  The 
ceremony  was  celebrated  at  four  o'clock  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  of  St.  Luke's 
Church.  The  bride  was  unattended  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pinkston,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  best  man. 
Lieutenant  Farquarson  and  his  bride  left  this 
week  for  his  station  in  Honolulu. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mercedes  Huffman, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Huffman,  to 
Lieutenant  George  Edgar  Nelson,  U.  S.  A.( 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Broadway.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  William 
Rader.  Miss  Genevieve  Huffman,  the  sister 
of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Furnival,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the 
best  man.  Miss  Florette  Hodgeon  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Lieutenant  Carroll  Neal,  U.  S. 
A.,  were  the  ribbon  bearers.  After  a  brief 
wedding  journey.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
will  live  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr..  will  en- 
tertain at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  January* 
29,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Harry  Francis  Davis  will  entertain  at 
tea  on  Monday  next  at  her  home  on  Lake 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy. 

Miss  Floride  Hunt  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Tuesday  evening  next  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Natalie    Hunt. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  St.  Francis  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett. 
Those  present  were  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin. 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Hooker,  Mrs.  James  Atheara  Folger,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Woods,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  lsst  week  at  the  St. 
Francis   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  apartment  on  Jones  and 
Washington  Streets  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss  Eliza  Mc- 
Mullin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hooker  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  California  Street  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Minthorn  M.  Tompkins  of  San  Anselmo. 
Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  George  C. 
Boardman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Boardman, 
Mrs.  T.  Danforlh  Boardman,  Mrs.  J.  Wind- 
ham Carey,  Mrs.  James  Otis.  Mrs.  William 
R.  Smedber,..  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs. 
W.  I.  Kip.  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  John 
Maillia;  3,  Mrs.  James  Follis,  Miss  Cora 
r  -  -g.     Miss    Sallie    Maynard,    and    Miss 

■ 

'e   Pratt  entertained  at  a  tea  on 

:>f  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Flor- 

s.      Assisting    in    receiving    were 

Cadwalader,  Mrs.   Gerald  Rath- 


bone,  Miss  Margaret  Newhall,  and  Miss  Mary 
Keeney. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  and  Miss  Anita 
Mailliard  entertained  at  an  informal  tea  on 
Sunday  afternoon  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Maud 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Christian  Miller  was  the  host  at  a 
theatre  party  at  the  Princess  on  Saturday 
evening   last. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett  left  on  Saturday  last  for  Europe  and 

Egypt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  spent  the 
New  Year  and  week-end  at  Burlingame  as  the 
guests  of  friends. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  has  returned  from 
Europe  and  is  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Francis  McComas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  spent  the 
New  Year  holidays  at  Burlingame. 

Miss  Margaret  Newhall  has  been  visiting 
at  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance   Scott. 

Mr.  John  Gayle  Anderton  has  been  visiting 
at  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Miss  Nina  Pringle  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Genevieve  Harvey  of  Gait. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown 
will  leave  in  March  for  six  months*  travel  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welbore  Stewart  Burnett 
(formerly  Miss  Grace  Hammond)  have  re- 
turned from  Monterey,  where  they  have  had 
a  cottage  since  their  marriage  last  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle  have  re- 
turned to  town,  after  spending  the  holidays 
at  their  country  place  at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Linda  Cadwalader  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Mary  Josselyn  at  Woodside. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  will  leave  on  Mon- 
day, January  IS,  for  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Millen  Griffith,  who  came  to  California 
for  the   holidays,   has  returned  to   Yale. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper  spent  the 
holidays  in  San  Rafael  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Drapers  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  of  San  Mateo 
spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in  town  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Lansdale's  parents,  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Wharton  Thurston  has  returned  from  a 
brief  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  of  San  Mateo 
are  spending  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Monroe 
in  this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Nichols,  Jr.,  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Helena,  Montana, 
after  a  visit  here  of  several  weeksr  duration. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Scheld  of  Sacramento  is  in 
town  from  her  home  at  Sacramento  and  has 
an  apartment  at  the  Hillcrest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dodge  and  Miss 
Mabel  Dodge  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
San  Rafael,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Brooke  Perkins  of 
Pasadena  have  been  visiting  relatives  here 
and  in  Berkeley  for  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Baker  are  at  the  Fairmont  for 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Humphrey  of  Portland 
have  been  spending  the  holidays  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  arrived  from 
Munich  and  has  registered  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Klingenberg  have  taken 
apartments   at   the    St.    Francis. 

Among  arrivals  from  the  Northwest  at  the 
Fairmont  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Watson,  Mr. 
S.  C  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Merry- 
weather,  of  Spokane :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Lombard,  Mr.  W.  H.  Raymond,  of  Portland ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Mr.  R.  P.  Toby, 
of  Seattle. 

Miss  Agness  Tillmann,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  spent  Christmas  and  New  Year's  with 
her  grandmother  in  Bremen.  She  and  her 
father  are  continuing  their  trip  through  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  private  secretary 
to  Mr.   Taft,  is  at  the  Fairmont. 

Visitors  from  Los  Angeles  at  the  Fairmont 
include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Anderson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Collins  and  Miss  Collins, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  E.  B.  Flack, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Peltier.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Gerber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gerber.  of 
Sacramento,  are  at  the  Fairmont, 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  of  Watsonville 
is  at  the  Fairmont. 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 

A  few  of  the  recent  arrivals  from  San 
Francisco  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Howell.  Mrs.  Emory  C. 
Brace,  Mr.  F.  B.  Brace,  Mr.  E,  E.  Simpson, 
Mr.  C  E.  Hart.  Mr.  Richard  Johnston,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Garretson,  Miss  Joan  Baldwin,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ray,  Miss  Gladys  A.  Donahoe. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mr.  D.  S.  Murray, 
Baron  S.  Takahashi,  Mr.  U.  Oyama,  Mr.  Har- 
old B.  Cutler,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Maloney.  Mr.  Emilie 
George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Wassum,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Hawkins  and  family,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Peck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Grindley. 

Among   San   Francisco   residents  registering 


at  Del  Monte  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Postle- 
thwaite  and  Miss  Postlethwaite,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  W.  Fisher,  U.  S.  N\,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
E.  Walker,  Miss  Marion  Marshall  and  Mr. 
John  Marshall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Seller,  Miss 
Amj'  B.  Seller,  Miss  Alma  Levinson,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Hanlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery,  Mr.  Gustav  Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  McComas,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Hart,  Lindsy  Scrutton,  Mrs. 
T.  Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  L  Manson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Woyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Erminie  Mc- 
Near,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Pierce,  Miss  Cor- 
bet, Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  McKinstry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gavin  McNab,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hanlon,  Judge  William  Lawlor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Spring,  Mrs.  Daniel  Frohman, 
Major  J.  S.  Park  and  Miss  Genevieve  Park, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer  Smith. 


In  a  Dublin  Cemetery. 
A  pathetic  story  of  a  child's  heroism  is  told 
by  a  resident  of   Dublin   to   a   writer   on   the 
Telegraph    of    that    city.      Recently    he    pro- 
posed to  drive  with  his  wife  to  the  beautiful 
Glasnevin  Cemetery.     Calling  his  son,  a  bright 
little   boy   some   four   years    old,    he   told   him 
to  get  ready  to  accompany  them.     The  child's 
countenance  fell,  and  the  father  said : 
"Don't  you  want  to  go,  Willie?" 
The     little     lip     quivered,     but     the     child 
answered,  "Yes,  papa,  if  you  wish." 

The  child  was  strangely  silent  during  the 
drive,  and  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
entrance  he  clung  to  his  mother's  side  and 
looked  up  in  her  face  with  pathetic  wistful- 
ness. 

The  party  alighted  and  walked  among  the 
graves    and    along    the    tree-shaded    avenues, 
looking  at  the  inscriptions  on  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dwellers  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
the  dead.     After  an  hour  or  so  thus  spent  they 
returned  to  the  carriage  and  the  father  lifted 
his  little  son  to  his  seat.     The  child  looked 
surprised,  drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  asked : 
"Why,  am  I  going  back  with  you  ?" 
"Of  course  you  are;   why  not?" 
"I  thought  when  they  took  little  boys  to  the 
cemetery  they  left  them  there,"  said  the  child. 
Many  a  man  does  not  show  the  heroism  in 
the  face  of  death  that  this  child  evinced  in 
what  had  evidently  been  a  summons  to  leave 
the  world. 

•*•+• 

A  round  dozen  engagements  were  an- 
nounced as  the  grist  of  ten  days  of  the 
"County  Fair,"  recently  held  at  Emanuel 
Temple,  Chicago.  The  record  was  made 
through  the  aid  of  a  model  flat  where  a  num- 
ber of  girls  cooked  dainty  dishes  that  cap- 
tured bachelor  members  of  the  congregation. 
The  idea  was  conceived  by  the  rabbi,  Felix  A. 
Levy,  who  was  getting  discouraged  by  the  few 
marriages. 


Hanna  Astrup  Larsen  has  a  long  letter  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
describing  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  as 
winter  places  of  sojourning  for  Eastern  and 
Western  artists. 


Ethel  Barrymore  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  appear  in  "Elektra"  at  the  University  of 
California  for  one  performance  in  June. 


French.  Spanish,  etc.  Prof.  De  Filippe, 
graduate  Paris,  Madrid,  prepares  for  uni- 
versities;   1356  Geary  Street, 


GOLDEN   GATE   HALL 

Saner  between  Steiner  and  Pierce  Sueets 

FREE    FOR    LADIES    ONLY 

Monday  Afternoon 

January  11th,  at  2:30  o'clock 

A  Scientific  Lecture 
in  English  on 

Beauty  Culture  and 
Facial  Blemishes 

By  Dr.  Cristion 

Late  of  Paris,  France, 
Academr  of  Science 
Beamy  Doctor  to 
Mme*.  BERNHARDT. 
CALVE,  PATTI, 
CHEVALIERI, 
AND  LANGTRY 

Assisted  by 

MME.  MAYE  of  Philadelphia 

Who  received  tie  international  prize  for 

being    tie    most    beantifal    and    yocne 

looking  woman  for  her  age. 

Monday  Afternoon  Lecture  U  Free. 

Tuesday,  Admission  50c 

No  Babies  or  Children  Admitted. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hoteL 


Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


The  center  of  entertainment 
in   the   city   that    entertains 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of  outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  £f  reservations  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


MUIK  WOODS 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALITO    FERRY 
FOOT  OF    MARKET   5T. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


9  :i5s  -;  8  :15i 


I:45p 
*4:45p 


9:45a 
10:45a 
11:45a 
l:45p 
2:45p 


T7:20a 
l:40p 

e2:40p 
4:20p 


I  I  :45a 
I2:50p 
2:50p 
4:05p 
5:l5p 


L*.  Tir.;  ;;is 


7 :20a     I  0 :40a 

1 :40pi    I  I  :43a 

4:l4p     I2:45p 

*8:IOp      2:45p 

4:00p 

I     5:l5p 


*Sat.  only,        tilonday  only.        GTamalpsis  only. 

Ticket  Offices — SsuaJito  Fern-  and  S72  Market 

General  Offices— Mill  Yallev,  California. 


Seattle's  Fewest  and  Host  Modern  Hotel 

jjjfLI 

1  welre  Mories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,    concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

^Z?^J 

Most  refinedhostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Rates,  51. 00  up 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 

January  9,- 1909. 
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HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

A  Cocoa  of  inferior 
quality  or  artificially 
flavored  soon  ceases 
to  be  palatable;  but 
the  genuine  BAKER'S 
COCOA  never  loses  its 
relish  by  constant  use. 
It  is  a  perfect  food,  pre- 
serves health,  prolongs 
life. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The  result  of  forty  years' 
successful  experience  in 
catering  to  the  most  dis- 
criminating travelers  in 
the  world 

Management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with    Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.  G.  GREEN,  J.    H.    HOLMES. 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


English  Travel  and  Literary  Study 

Professor,  English  department,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, will  conduct  a  small  private  party 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  May  to 
August,  1909,  for  the  study  of  literature,  and 
a  leisurely  visit  to  scenes  of  literary  signifi- 
cance.     Address 

Box  1063,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and  navy   officers   who   are   or  have   been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  Edward  A.  Godwin,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, is  placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  by  the  President,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  to  date  from  November  15, 
1908. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Biddle,  U.  S.  A., 
chief  engineer  officer  of  the  Department  of 
California,  returned  this  week  from  the  De- 
partment of  Columbia,  where  he  has  been  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  engineer  work  in 
that    department. 

Major  Charles  R.  Krauthoff,  commissary, 
U.  S.  A.,  purchasing  commissary  of  the  De- 
partment of  California,  has  been  granted  two 
months'    leave    of   absence. 

Captain  Edmund  Underwood,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island,   for  treatment. 

Surgeon  C.  H.  T.  Lowndes.  U.  S.  N.,  has 
had  his  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
Mare  Island,  revoked  and  will  continue  treat- 
ment at  the  Naval  Medical  School  Hospital, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as 
adjutant  of  the  post  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Clarke,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Fort  Ward,  Washing- 
ton,  after   a   fortnight's   stay   here. 

Captain  Harry  W.  Newton,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  his  station 
at  Fort  Worden,  Washington,  to  act  as  coun- 
sel for  Lieutenant  Thomas  Jones,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  who  is  to 
be  tried  before  a  court-martial  next  week  on 
the  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and   a  gentleman. 

Captain  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  of  absence  granted 
him   extended  two   months. 

Captain  William  H.  Tefft,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fort  Baker. 

Captain  John  H.  Allen,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  Cuba  from  Cuba  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 
and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  latter  post  for  duty  and  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the 
East.  Captain  Allen  is  relieved  from  further 
station  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Captain  James  L.  Bevans,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  Kentucky,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  duty. 

Pay  Director  C.  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  to 
await   orders. 

Paymaster  E.  W.  Bonnafon,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  and 
ordered  to  duty  as  general  storekeeper,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  T.  Duhigg,  TJ.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
and  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Pacific  torpedo 
fleet. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  A.  Biello,  TJ.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  Pacific  torpedo  boat  fleet 
and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Mare   Island. 

Lieutenant  Elvin  H.  Wagner,  Twenty-Ninth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  sick  leave  to  report  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, for  duty  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Infantry  in  San  Francisco, 
when  he  will  join  that  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  A.  Reasoner,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
from  this  city  to  Fort  Caswell,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  for  duty  and  by  letter  to 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf. 

Lieutenant  Omar  W.  Pinkston,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  seven  days' 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  being 
relieved  from  duty  on  the  Crook. 


Castle  Garden. 

Old  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  has  had  a 
long  and  eventful  history.  It  was  built  as  a 
fort  in  1807,  and  named  Castle  Clinton,  but 
changed  to  its  present  name  in  1822.  During 
the  War  of  1812  it  was  occupied  by  a  State 
artillery  company,  when  the  city  was  expect- 
ing an  attack  by  a  British  fleet.  It  was  at 
that  time  situated  about  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  mainland,  and  connected  by  a  bridge 
until  1840,  when  the  sea  wall  was  extended 
to   its  present  line. 

In  1837,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  part  of  the  bridge  gave  way 
and  precipitated  many  of  the  celebrators  into 
the  shallow  water,  but  without  any  serious 
result.  The  Garden  was  the  most  popular 
summer  resort  in  the  city,  and  was  constantly 
occupied  by  exhibitions  and  performances. 
Fireworks  were  displayed  almost  nightly. 
Lafayette  was  received  there  in  1824,  and  in 
1825  a  French  aeronaut  made  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion, which  was  frequently  repeated.  Mes- 
dames  Malibran  and  Grisi  sang  there  in 
Italian  opera  in    1847   and    1848.      Dodworth's 


famous  band  played  there  in  1852,  being  the 
first  American  military  band  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  bands  that  yearly 
came  to  America  to  give  concerts.  Julienne 
delighted  the  lovers  of  music  subsequently ; 
then  came  Jenny  Lind,  who  sang  herself  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  followed  by 
Stefanone  and  Benedetti,  who  lifted  the  au- 
dience on  the  waves  of  song.  Refreshments, 
in  delightful  variety,  were  nicely  served  in 
cosy  little  boxes  bordering  the  promenade. 

-«♦*■ 

Katharine  Goodson  a  Great  Pianist. 

Katharine  Goodson,  a  young  Englishwoman 
whom  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  does  nof 
hesitate  to  claim  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
pianists,  will  give  three  concerts  here  on  her 
way  from  Australia  en  route  to  Boston,  where 
for  the  third  successive  season  she  has  been 
engaged  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  fact  which  amply  demonstrates 
Mr.  Greenbaum's  claims  for  this  artist. 

Not  only  is  Mme.  Goodson  a  great  virtuoso, 
but  also  a  great  musician,  and  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Arthur  Nikisch  classes  her  with 
Ysaye,   Paderewski,  and  D'Albert. 

Mme.  Goodson  will  give  three  exceptionally 
interesting  programmes,  including  a  number 
of  novelties  besides  standard  works  not  often 
played  in  public,  and  the  complete  pro- 
grammes may  be  had  at  the  leading  music 
stores.  The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Fri- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets  store. 

The  dates  are  Tuesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings and  Sunday  afternoon,  January  19,  21, 
and  24,  at  Christian  Science  Hall. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  22,  Mme. 
Goodson  will  play  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse,  presenting  a  programme  made  up 
of  the  choicest  numbers  from  her  programmes 
in  this  city.  On  this  occasion  she  will  play 
both  a  Beethoven  and  a  Grieg  sonata. 

Prices  for  Goodson  seats  will  be  $1  and 
$1.50. 

■*•* 

Butterfly  Jewels. 

There  is  a  new  way  of  wearing  jewels 
which  affords  delight  to  the  young  woman 
who  likes  to  be  an  embodiment  of  glitter  and 
scintillation.  This  method  is  called  the  but- 
terfly coif.  The  basis  is  a  structure  of  puffs 
and  coils  arranged  in  the  manner  becoming 
to  the  pretty  face  beneath  it.  Scattered  over 
it  is  a  swarm  of  jeweled  butterflies.  There 
are  a  hundred  different  ways  of  arranging 
gorgeous  insects,  almost  any  of  them  likely 
to  be  becoming.  The  aim  is  to  secure  as  bril- 
liant effect  as  possible.  The  general  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  fashion  seems  to  be  that  the 
larger  the  butterflies  the  better,  but  when 
they  are  made  of  very  rare  jewels  their  pos- 
sessor is  usually  content  to  have  them  of 
moderate  size. 

The  most  exquisite  of  these  ornaments  are 
made  of  diamonds  finely  set  in  the  butterfly's 
head,  the  markings  upon  the  delicate  wings 
being  formed  by  brilliant  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  Now  and  then,  however,  there 
is  a  butterfly  whose  beauty  is  dependent  upon 
less  costly  gems.  A  specimen  whose  counter- 
part may  be  seen  any  summer's  day,  poised 
on  some  delicate  garden  flower,  is  made  of 
clear  yellow  topazes.  Black  pearls  are  set  at 
intervals  along  the  wings. 


Grand  Opera  and  Good  Music. 

The  complaint  is  made  in  New  York  that 
the  symphony  orchestras  are  being  injured 
by  the  opera,  which  draws  off  their  best  men, 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  orches- 
tra has  been  enlarged  to  135  players,  and  with 
such  star  conductors  as  Mahler,  Hertz,  and 
Toscanini  it  has  far  outstripped  the  local  con- 
cert orchestras  in  merit.  The  opera  has,  of 
course,  the  advantage  of  offering  more  en- 
gagements, and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  present 
management  to  pay  well,  so  that  positions  are 
taken  gladly  by  the  best  men.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
particular  has  lost  in  this  way.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  also  has  rather  gone  down,  the 
"star-conductor"  tonic  of  a  few  years  past 
having  proved  a  poison  instead  of  a  medi- 
cine. The  Russian  Safonoff,  of  whose  display 
the  public  is  tired,  is  to  leave  in  the  spring, 
and  then  it  will  appear  what  is  to  be  done 
to  give  this  venerable  organization  new  life. 
One  scheme,  supported  by  a  clique  of  society 
women,  is  to  reorganize  it  with  Mahler  as 
conductor  and  get  rid  of  all  the  elderly  and 
incompetent  players.  Meanwhile  the  Boston 
orchestra  gives  New  York  first-rate  music. 


In  the  old  church  of  Los  Pinas,  near  Ma- 
nila, is  a  wonderful  bamboo  organ  built  by 
the  Recoletos  parish  priest  of  rnat  town, 
Father  Diego  Cera,  in  the  year  1 793  The 
upright  bamboo  pipes  do  not  look  unlike  the 
metal  pipes  in  a  modern  church  organ,  but  a 
second  set  of  pipes  rests  horizontally  on  a 
rack  just  above  the  keyboard.  The  organ  is 
in  use  to  this  day  and  the  bamboo  is  well 
preserved.  Father  Cera  having  a  secret  pro- 
cess of  preserving  the   wood  which   he  never 

divulged. 

— — «♦» 

Gladys  Unger.  who  left  California  in  1895 
to  study  art  in  Paris,  and  who  has  succeeded 
notably  as  a  painter,  is  now  giving  her  atten- 
tion to  play-writing.  "In  an  Arab  Garden"  is 
the  title  of  a  one-act  piece  by  her,  which  was 
recently  produced  successfully   in  London. 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Visitor  (afraid  of  dog) — Will  he  bite? 
Boy — I  dunno,  yit. — Life. 

Nini — George  says  that  my  beauty  intoxi- 
cates him.  Elsie — I  heard  that  he  said  you 
were  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink. — Les- 
lie's   Weekly. 

The  Lady — Why  do  you  men  tramp  about 
the  country?  The  Hobo — Gee!  A  guy  can't 
lay  down  an'  sleep  all  de  time,  can  he  ? — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"When  you  get  to  Washington,  son,  don't 
you  be  afraid  to  work  for  the  public  service." 
'"No,  dad.  It's  the  Secret  Service  I'm  afraid 
of." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"The  spirit  of  your  husband  wishes  to 
speak  with  you,  madam."  "What  does  he 
say?"  "He  says  that  he  doesn't  have  to  dress 
in  a  cold  room." — The  Bohemian. 

Irene — A  girl  shouldn't  marry  a  man  till 
she  knows  all  about  him.  Evelyn — Good 
gracious !  If  she  knew  all  about  him  she 
wouldn't  -marry    him. — Philadelphia    Inquirer. 

Leading  Tragic  Man — Did  you  see  how  I 
paralyzed  the  audience  in  the  death  scene? 
They  were  crying  all  over  the  house  !  Stage 
Manager — Yes,  they  knew  you  weren't  really 
dead. — Tit-Bits. 

"Speaking  of  poetry,  does  the  modern 
school  make  us  think?"  "Well,  it  makes  us 
hustle  for  the  dictionary,  that  is,  those  of 
us  who  have  any  curiosity  at  all." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"Is  there  any  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words  'nautical'  and  'marine'?"  asked  Mr. 
Malaprop.  "Not  much,"  replied  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop.  "One  is  a  cinnamon  of  the  other." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Tourist — Why  this  extraordinary  exodus  of 
sportsmen  to  Africa?  Captain — Oh,  they're 
all  in  a  blawsted  'urry.  Want  to  get  a  shot 
at  some  big  game  before  that  blawsted  fellah 
Roosevelt  kills  it  all,  y'  know. — Puck. 

Husband — Our  little  boy  is  sick,  doctor,  so 
please  come  at  once.  Physician — I  can't  get 
over  much  under  an  hour.  Husband — Oh,  do, 
doctor.  You  see,  mj'  wife  has  a  book  on 
"What  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor  Comes,"  and 
I'm  so  afraid  she'll  do  it  before  you  get  there  ! 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

Parke — I  don't  know  what  I  am  ever  going 
to  do  with  that  boy  of  mine.  He  is  careless 
and   absolutely   reckless  of   consequences,   and 


doesn't  seem  to  care  for  any  one.  Lane — 
Good !  You  can  make  a  taxicab  driver  out 
of    him. — Life. 

Pat — Faith,  an'  phat  is  this  foot  'n'  mouth 
disease?  Mike — Why,  that's  the  thing  that 
kilt  the  Dimmycratic  party. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Manager — You  say  this  is  a  play  of  the 
slums.  Is  it  a  clean  play  ?  Author — It 
couldn't  be  cleaner.  The  hero  is  a  White 
Wings  and  the  heroine  is  a  washerwoman. — 
Baltimore   American. 

Vaudeville  Dancer — When  do  you  go  on? 
Vaudeville  Singer — Right  after  the  trained 
cats.  Vaudeville  Dancer — Goodness  me  !  Why 
don't  the  manager  try  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  his  acts? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Wiggles — I  hear  Bjenks  has  been  very  ill. 
Is  he  out  of  danger  yet?  Waggles — Well, 
he's  convalescent ;  but  he  won't  be  out  of  dan- 
ger until  that  pretty  nurse  who  has  been  tak- 
ing care  of  him  has  gone  away. — Life. 

Medical  Student — What  did  you  operate  on 
that  man  for?  Eminent  Surgeon — Two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Medical  Student — I  mean,  what 
did  he  have?  Eminent  Surgeon — Two  hun- 
dred  dollars. — The    Christian   Register. 

Mrs.  Murphy — Arrah  !  'Tis  Saterdah  night 
an'  th'  facth'ry  is  closin'  down,  an'  Timmy 
don't  know  whether  he'll  git  his  pay  or  not. 
Mrs.  Flak  erty — Here  he  comes  home  now. 
Mrs.  Murphy — Wirra !  Then  he  aint  been 
paid! — Cleveland  Leader. 

Kind  Friend — Henpeck,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Professor  Glass,  the  great  hypnotist, 
who  can  put  any  one  to  sleep  within  two 
minutes  after  starting.  Henpeck — Glad  to 
meet  you,  professor.  Come,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  wife. — The  Bohemian. 

"You  must  do  your  best,"  said  Mrs.  Psmith 
to  the  new  cook.  "My  husband  is  very  par- 
ticular about  the  way  his  food  is  prepared." 
"Yessum,"  said  the  new  cook,  sympathetically ; 
"aint  these  men  all  alike?  Now  you  take  my 
husband ;  I  never  was  able  to  cook  anything 
to  please  him  in  all  my  life !" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"Over  here,"  said  the  Arab  guide,  "we  have 
another  mummy.  From  the  cooking  utensils 
found  near  her,  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cook.  For  2000  years  she  has  remained  just 
where  she  was  found."  "Bosh!"  scoffed  the 
American  tourist,  "that's  no  cook."  "Why 
not?"  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook  remaining 
in  one  place  that  long?" — Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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Justice  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  country  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  a  class  of  public  officials  whose  services, 
while  of  the  unspectacular  variety,  are  of  high  and 
permanent  value.  Here  in  San  Francisco  we  have  some 
special  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  of  their  activities  in 
saving  a  community  from  a  calamity  worse  than  war. 
The  whole  service  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
commissioned  officers,  who  were  intended  and  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  regular 
medical  corps  of  the  army.  But  it  seems  that  they 
have  been  left  behind  through  a  slip  of  the  legislative 
cogs.  The  last  session  of  Congress  enacted  laws 
increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  also  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  and  while  the  same  course 
should  have  been  pursued  with  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  received 
no  such  legislation,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  inten- 
tion as  from  a  lack  of  time.     The   Senate  passed  the 


necessary  bill  unanimously,  but  in  the  House  it  failed 
to  get  out  of  committee.  The  total  cost  of  the  increase 
would  not  exceed  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  so  that  the  plea  of  economy  could  hardly  be  a 
factor  in  the  delay.  Many  of  the  medical  and  scientific 
associations  of  the  country  have  placed  themselves  upon 
record  as  favoring  this  measure  of  justice,  which  would 
certainly  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
country. 

It  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  in  addition 
to  the  special  services  with  which  we  are  familiar  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  charge  of  all  the  marine  hospitals,  quaran- 
tine stations,  and  the  medical  examination  of  alien 
immigrants,  it  furnishes  relief  to  the  sailors  of  the 
merchant  marine,  life-saving  service,  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  lighthouse  establishment, 
engineer  corps  boats  of  the  army,  United  States  trans- 
port service,  and  United  States  revenue  cutter  service. 
Whenever  an  epidemic  threatens  interstate  commerce 
the  service  undertakes  its  eradication,  and  among  its 
notable  successes  are  the  New  Orleans  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1905  and  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  San 
Francisco.  That  the  service  demands  a  special  quality 
of  devotion  from  its  officers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nine  of  them  have  died  of  epidemic  diseases,  while 
others  have  been  seriously  attacked,  including  Dr. 
Rucker,  who  nearly  lost  his  life  from  yellow  fever. 
There  should  certainly  be  neither  parsimony  nor  indif- 
ference in  sustaining  a  service  so  important  to  the 
public  health. 


The  President  and  Congress. 

The  fray  between  President  and  Congress  is  not  an 
edifying  spectacle  either  for  the  nation  or  for  the  cen- 
sorious foreign  critic.  That  Congress  should  feel  itself 
to  be  deeply  affronted  by  an  imputation  that  it  belongs 
collectively  to  the  criminally  suspected  classes  is  hardly 
surprising.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  national  legis- 
lators should  resent  the  presidential  repartee  that  their 
restriction  of  the  use  of  the  Secret  Service  funds  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  criminal  and  was  actuated  by 
nothing  more  respectable  than  a  guilty  conscience. 
Congress  has  a  right  to  its  resentment,  and  if  it  shows 
that  resentment  in  undignified  ways  and  by  a  procedure 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  it 
only  proves  the  contagion  of  bad  manners  and  of  an 
indifference  to  the  dignity  and  repute  of  the  nation  in 
its  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  bad  business  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  idea  that  Congress  in  its  collective  capacity  is  a 
fit  subject  for  secret  service  investigation  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  entertained.  To  seek  to  defend  it  upon 
the  ground  that  Congress  contains  a  certain  number 
of  dishonest  men  or  of  men  who  use  their  high  position 
for  their  own  personal  ends  is  simply  an  appeal  to  the 
lowest  order  of  intelligence,  and  to  political  methods 
that  begin  and  end  with  the  throwing  of  mud.  If  there 
were  no  such  men  in  Congress  we  might  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  called  together  a  legislative  body 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  unique,  indeed, 
among  assemblies  of  any  kind,  whether  of  legislators, 
scientists,  or  ministers  of  religion.  We  are  still  some 
way  from  the  millenium,  and  therefore  we  may  assume 
that  there  are  undesirables  in  Congress,  as  there  are 
everywhere  else.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  is  the 
case,  but  we  can  find  in  this  no  justification  for  a 
humiliating  affront  to  the  whole  body  or  for  an  intima- 
tion to  Congress — to  use  a  sadly  familiar  term — that  it 
is  "well  known  to  the  police." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  pitifully 
or  cheaply  futile  than  the  insinuation  that  to  object 
to  surveillance  is  a  mark  of  guilt.  Congressmen  are 
told  in  so  many  words  that  if  they  had  clear  con- 
sciences they  would  have  no  objection  to  being  dogged 
by  detectives,  to  the  knowledge  that  their  private 
affairs  are  being  probed  by  secret  service  men  who, 
whatever  placid  illusions  we  may  entertain  about  them, 


would  rather  discover  guilt  than  innocence,  and  to  the 
suspicion  that  their  private  papers  and  desks  are  the 
objects  of  detective  curiosity.  It  is  the  honest  men 
rather  than  the  dishonest  who  object  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  No  one  would  resent  it  more  bitterly  than  the 
private  citizen,  and  his  feelings  would  certainly  not  be 
assuaged  by  the  "explanation"  that  his  neighbor  down 
the  street  had  been  caught  robbing  a  hen  roost  or  that 
a  fellow-member  of  his  church  had  been  detected  in 
picking  pockets.  One  of  the  great  unspecified  duties 
of  Congress  is  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  nation. 
How  can  that  duty  be  performed  in  the  face  of  a 
public  announcement  from  the  head  of  the  nation  that 
Congress,  as  a  body,  is  under  surveillance  for  suspected 
criminality?  What  conclusion  should  we  ourselves 
draw  if  a  similar  incident  were  reported  from  a  for- 
eign country? 

The  attack  upon  and  threatened  exposure  of  Senator 
Tillman  has  no  bearing  upon  the  general  question, 
although  no  doubt  the  President  regards  it  as  a  logical 
vindication  of  his  attitude.  It  is,  indeed,  an  aggravation 
of  his  original  error.  No  one  would  be  surprised  if 
Senator  Tillman  should  be  proved  to  have  misused  his 
position ;  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  any  possible 
extent  of  such  misuse.  But  there  are  regular  and  well- 
established  methods  of  dealing  with  such  misconduct, 
and  a  personal  and  public  intervention  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  one  of  them.  Still  less  is 
there  any  precedent  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  openly  engineering  a  vulgar  scandal  of  this  kind 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  a  public  pronouncement 
that  Congress  as  a  whole  is  under  surveillance  by  the 
police.  It  is  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune,  of  the 
Senate  that  Tillman  should  be  one  of  its  members.  It 
is  not  a  part  of  the  President's  duty  to  pursue  indi- 
viduals or  to  be  officially  aware  of  the  ordinary  specific 
operations  of  the  criminal  law.  His  legitimate  func- 
tions are  of  a  higher  nature  than  this,  and  the  country 
would  be  better  pleased  by  an  abstention  from  activities 
that  are  suitable  enough  in  a  detective  agency  or  a 
labor  union,  but  that  are  painfully  incongruous  with 
the  traditions  of  the  White  House. 


The  Archbishop  and  the  Emperor. 
In  a  recent  suppressed  interview  with  the  Kaiser  it 
is  alleged  that  he  warned  the  American  people  against 
Archbishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul.  Most  of  those  who 
read  the  statement  of  the  German  emperor  no  doubt 
supposed  that  his  warning  was  actuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  archbishop  is  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
and  that  he  was  warning  the  country  against  the  dan- 
gers of  Jesuitism.  But  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
William's  anxiety  to  save  the  United  States  from  a 
threatening  peril;  incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  his  majesty  has  not  the  least  dread  of  Jesuitism 
himself,  and  is,  in  fact,  especially  friendly  with  the 
head  of  the  order,  who  is  a  German.  He  thinks  Ire- 
land a  menace  to  the  country  not  because  of  his  Roman- 
ism, but,  curiously  enough,  because  of  his  Ameri- 
canism. Some  twenty  years  ago  a  number  of  intensely 
rabid  Germans,  with  the  connivance  of  the  German 
government,  conceived  an  idea  of  persuading  the  Pope 
to  direct  that  the  Catholics  in  the  United  Slates  should 
be  divided  into  dioceses,  not  as  they  are  now  geo- 
graphically, but  racially.  That  is  to  say,  that  instead 
of  having  a  Bishop  of  San  Francisco,  or  New  York,  or' 
Chicago,  who  was  the  head  of  all  the  Catholics  in  either 
of  those  localities,  regardless  of  their  nationality,  there 
was  to  be  a  German  bishop  with  jurisdiction  over  Ger- 
man Catholics  regardless  of  whether  they  lived  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  in  Florida;  a  French  bishop  to  rule 
the  French  Catholics  in  New  Orleans.  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  and  a  Polish  bishop  to  rule  his  fellow- 
Poles  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  might  reside. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  absurd,  and  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, but.  strange  to  say,  it  received  tl 
some  of  the  German  Catholic  clergy  of 
and  was  known   as  the  Cahensly  moven 
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author,  one  Herr  Cahensly,  a  resident  and  native  of 
Prussia. 

Though  Archbishop  Ireland  at  the  time  was  under  a 
German  archbishop,  the  primate  of  Milwaukee,  and  was 
only  a  bishop  himself,  he  fought  the  scheme  with  all 
his  strength  and  eloquence,  and  was  aided  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  Ireland  went  to  Rome  and  fought  it  there 
before  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  who  finally  condemned  the 
idea  in  very  strong  terms,  declaring  that  the  residents 
of  a  country  should  be  loyal  to  it,  and  that  the  children 
should  learn  the  language  of  the  country  where  they 
were  born  and  lived  and  should  be  active  and  energetic 
citizens  of  it.  The  Cahensly  scheme  proposed  that  each 
foreigner  should  be  forced  to  attend  a  church  where 
the  pastor  was  of  his  nationality,  should  send  his  chil- 
dren to  schools  where  the  parents'  home  tongue  was 
taught,  and  should  be  forced  to  bring  up  his  children 
as  aliens  and  not  as  Americans.  Archbishop  Ireland 
not  only  fought  that  idea  successfully,  had  it  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  but  even  secured  from  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  a  gathering  of  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  country,  an  order  that  the  cate- 
chism should  be  taught  in  English,  and  that  English 
should  be  the  language  of  all  the  parochial  schools. 

The  defeat  of  his  plans  to  build  up  a  German  colony 
in  this  country  has  always  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  has  never  forgiven  the  archbishop  for 
his  Americanism  and  victor}'  for  American  principles, 
hence  his  warning  that  the  American  people  should 
beware  of  Ireland.  It  is  William,  not  Ireland,  in  this 
case  that  is  the  greater  menace. 


Racing  and  Liberty. 

The  race-track  question  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
burning  issues  before  the  legislature  at  Sacramento. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  instance  the  chaplain's 
daily  prayer  for  legislative  wisdom  will  receive  some 
more  obvious  response  than  has  been  invariably  the 
case. 

The  problem  is  an  unusually  prickly  one  and  its  solu- 

will  be  found  neither  with  those  who  are  prepared 

to  defend  iniquity  bee  -•ifitable  nor  with  those 

who  would  abolish   everything  th;it  has  produced  evil 

results.     We   ha  imin    te   between   practices 

that  .  .-  of  an  essentially  evil  nature  and 

•  =   that  are  nor  in  themselves  evil, 

rung. 

■v.   no   one  can   maintain   thai   there   is   anything 

ally  wrong  in  a  horse  race.     It  is  not  any  worse 

to  race  horses  than  it  is  to  race  dogs  or  boys.  The 
race  meetings  at  Emeryville,  stripped  of  their  concomi- 
tants (and  this  is  a  large  proviso),  are  not  more  repre- 
hensible than  a  university  foot  race  or  than  the  Olym- 
pic games  at  Athens  or  London.  They  would  attract 
no  more  adverse  criticism  but  for  the  attendant  evils 
of  betting,  fraud,  and  vice  of  every  kind.  Wholly  to 
prohibit  a  thing  that  in  itself  is  innocent  because  it  is 
provocative  of  misconduct  may  seem  an  easy  way  of 
reform  and  tempting  by  its  very  simplicity,  but  it  is  not 
a  way  that  finds  favor  with  real  statecraft  until  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  thing  itself  and  its  concomitant 
evils  are  really  and  actually  inseparable. 

It  can  not  be  proved  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  horse  racing  and  excessive  betting. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  prove  the  contrary.  Horse  racing 
is  carried  on  at  Epsom  in  England  and  at  Auteuil  in 
France  probably  upon  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  California,  and  while  there 
have  been  some  evil  results,  as  there  must  be  to  every 
human  activity,  those  results  have  never  amounted  to  a 
serious  scandal.  Horse  racing  is  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  civilized  world,  but  it  is  only  here  and 
there,  or  now  and  then,  that  its  evils  become  unbear- 
ably gross  or  a  menace  to  the  public  good.  The  right 
of  horse-owners  to  race  their  respective  horses  seems 
to  be  of  an  elementary  kind,  and  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  interfere  with  elementary  rights.  Let  it  be  said 
that  the  right  of  the  State  to  require  that  the  races 
shall  be  conducted  decently  and  without  public  contami- 
nation is  also  of  an  elementary  kind  and  in  no  way  to 
be  questioned. 

That  is  the  task  now  before  the  legislature.     They 

ought  to  protect  human  rights,  but  only  so  far  as  one 

right    does    not    conflict    with    another    equally    valid. 

The  horse-owner  has  a  right  to  race  his  horse,  but  the 

parent,  foi  example,  has  an  equal  right  to  ask  for  the 

cooperation   of  the   State   in  the  removal   of  an  irre- 

sistible   i    nptation  to  the  boy  or  of  contamination  to 

The   employer  has  a  right  to  ask  that  his 

'ei  k  be  not  exposed  to  overwhelming  induce- 

.    commit  fraud.     The  community  at  large  has 

to  demand  decency  in  public  places  and  rela- 


tive freedom  from  the  spectacle  of  drunkenness,  lewd- 
ness, and  debauchery.  It  is  a  conflict  of  rights  not  to 
be  settled  by  absolute  prohibition  or  absolute  toleration 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  a  case  for  adjustment. 
The  race  track  must  rid  itself  of  its  obtrusive  and  cor- 
rupting evils.  It  could  have  done  so  from  the  begin- 
ning if  it  had  tried.  It  ought  now  to  be  shown  how 
to  do  this,  and  if  it  shall  refuse  to  learn,  it  must  go 
altogether. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  in  prohibiting  any- 
thing, whether  it  be  horse  racing,  beer  drinking,  tobacco 
smoking,  or  coffee  drinking,  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  resulting  and  inseparable  evils  are  grievous  and 
general  and  that  they  are  an  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  The  doctrine  of  laisses  f aire-  is  not  a 
popular  one  just  now,  when  there  is  a  perfect  mania 
for  law-making  and  for  wrapping  the  nation  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  prohibition.  But  we  shall  reach 
that  point  presently,  and  then  our  legislatures  will  use- 
fully spend  their  time  in  repealing  instead  of  enacting, 
as  most  European  legislatures  have  been  doing  for 
some  time  past.  Then  we  shall  stand  a  chance  to  grow 
wise  by  experience  and  to  learn  discrimination  by  prac- 
tice. Then  we  shall  realize  that  when  we  make  a  new 
law  we  make  also  a  new  kind  of  law-breaker  and  new 
temptations  to  perjury,  bribery,  and  general  iniquity. 
The  passing  of  a  law  ought  to  be  among  the  momentous 
events  of  a  nation's  life. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  legislation  to  protect  men  from 
the  results  of  their  own  folly  except  within  the  most 
jealously  scrutinized  limits  or  unless  they  are  certified 
idiots.  It  is  no  proper  part  of  legislation  to  compel 
the  citizen  to  do  things  merely  because  we  think  those 
things  would  be  personally  good  for  him.  A  free 
nation  is  better  than  a  compulsorily  sober  nation  or  a 
compulsorily  moral  nation,  because  to  freedom  all  other 
things  are  added,  but  where  there  is  no  freedom  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil  it  is  the  evil  that  comes 
without  choice.  , 

Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  Boycott. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  address  to  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  takes  pains  to  show  that  he  is  not 
upon  the  penitent's  bench  and  that  he  has  hardened  his' 
heart  against  the  suggestions  of  a  moderation  that  was 
once  imputed  to  him.  There  was,  indeed,  some  reason 
to  hope  that  his  bad  manners  were  not  so  much  spon- 
taneous and  natural  as  the  result  of  evil  communica- 
tions, and  that  his  position  in  the  Civic  Federation  and 
his  general  sense  of  responsibility  would  cause  him  to 
recede  from  the  extremism  of  his  associates.  It  may 
be  that  the  interesting  nature  of  his  audience  stimu- 
lated the  spirit  of  vainglory  that  he  unquestionably 
displayed,  for  he  wasted  no  time  in  unfurling  the  black 
flag  and  in  nailing  it  to  the  mast.  The  right  to  boy- 
cott is  the  new  palladium  of  labor-union  policies,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  intimated  that  he  would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  for  its  support.  Going  to  gaol  is,  of  course,  quite 
another  matter. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  trying  to  talk 
down  to  the  level  of  his  audience  and  that  he  hoped 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  logic  by  an  overplus  of 
resounding  platitude.  Never  before  was  a  great  and 
good  man  martyred  by  cruel  despotism  for  so  many 
different  kinds  of  patriotic  virtues.  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  in  this  year  of  grace  the  sacred  rights 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  had  fallen  so  low  that 
only  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Gompers  were  left  to  their 
support?  We  might,  indeed,  draw  that  inference  from 
the  impassioned  periods  of  the  orator  and  so  go  away 
and  thank  God  for  John  Mitchell.  That,  no  doubt,  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  ladies  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  man  of  marked  intelligence  and 
therefore  he  knew'  that  he  was  talking  nonsense.  He 
knew  that  free  speech  has  been  threatened  by  no  one 
and  that  it  will  be  threatened  by  no  one  who  does  not 
covet  immediate  extinction.  But-  free  speech  does  not 
mean  that  any  one  may  say  what  he  pleases,  when  he 
pleases,  and  how  he  pleases  without  reference  to  its 
truth  or  falsity.  The  law  of  libel  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  freedom.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  freedom.  Nor  does  a  free  press  mean  that  any 
man  may  print  what  he  pleases.  He  may  not  print 
counterfeit  money,  and  the  man  who  goes  to  gaol  for 
so  doing  might  just  as  well' plead  a  free  press  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  when  he  intentionally  confuses  his  direct  dis- 
obedience of  a  court  order  with  the  ordinary  axioms  of 
liberty.  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  all  this  perfectly  well, 
but  he  knows  also  the  effective  use  of  "highfalutin," 
and  the  kind  of  audience  that  it  impresses. 

Fortunately,  the  nation  at  large  will  not  be  deceived. 


Mr.  Mitchell  is  not  a  defender  of  free  speech,  of  a 
free  press,  or  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  only 
freedom  of  which  he  knows  anything  is  a  freedom  to  be 
tyrannical,  a  freedom  to  crush  the  life  from  any  person 
or  persons  daring  to  disagree  with  the  small  minority 
that  he  represents.  He  has  not  been  sentenced  because 
he  wrote  freely  or  because  he  spoke  freely,  but  because 
he  disobeyed  a  regular  and  normal  order  of  the  courts 
requiring  him  temporarily  to  abstain  from  a  certain 
course  of  action  until  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
matter  could  be  fairly  ascertained.  He  was  treated, 
in  other  words,  exactly  as  any  other  citizen  would  be 
treated  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  where  mob  law 
is  still  held  at  arms'  length. 


The  Direct  Primary. 

The  governor's  message  to  the  legislature  is  note- 
worthy not  so  much  for  what  it  said  as  for  what  it  left 
unsaid.  The  most  striking  omission  is  that  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Direct  Primary,  a  topic  that  must  inevitably 
engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  that  was 
equally  certain  to  call  forth  all  sorts  of  wild  and  impos- 
sible expedients.  If  the  Direct  Primary  were  merely 
one  of  the  topics  of  the  day  which  might  or  might  not 
come  up  for  final  settlement,  the  governor's  reticence 
could  be  understood.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  The 
question  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  popular 
vote  and  the  people  have  unquestionably  signified  their 
will  that  some  kind  of  legislation  be  attempted  along 
the  lines  of  a  loosely  defined  project.  It  is  obviously 
a  matter  to  which  the  governor  should  have  addressed 
himself,  and  even  though  he  personally  disapprove  of 
the  plan — and  his  silence  seems  to  carry  this  inference 
— there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  he  should  be  prompt 
with  his  advice  against  the  specific  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  elsewhere. 

As  has  been  said,  the  legislature  is  constrained  to 
make  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  and 
this  has  been  expressed  not  in  favor  of  some  defined 
plan,  but  of  a  general  principle.  It  can  be  done  with  a 
maximum  or  with  a  minimum  of  wisdom,  but  the  task 
must  be  attempted  whole-heartedly  and  with  honest 
endeavor.  Fortunately,  the  experiment  to  be  made  in 
California  is  not  entirely  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
already  made  in  other  States,  and  their  experience  in 
untrodden  political  paths  is  available  for  our  guidance 
whether  as  encouragement  or  as  warning.  The 
example  of  Oregon  is  perhaps  the  best  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  here  at  least  we  have  an  object  lesson  in 
what  to  avoid.  Oregon  is  a  Republican  State  and  she 
now  finds  that  by  some  unforeseen  freak  of  an  untried 
piece  of  political  mechanism  she  is  morally  if  not 
actually  obliged  to  send  a  Democratic  senator  to  Wash- 
ington. Her  political  sympathies  are  avowedly  and 
overwhelmingly  with  Mr.  Taft,  but  she  has  none  the 
less  pledged  herself  inadvertently  to  send  to  the  United 
States  Senate  a  man  who  will  consistently  oppose  Mr. 
Taft  and  do  what  he  can  to  nullify  Republican  policies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Direct  Primary  in  Oregon  is  not 
an  aid,  but  a  hindrance,  to  the  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  It  contains  faults  so  evident  that  it  should 
be  easy  to  avoid  their  repetition  in  California,  and  these 
might  have  been  indicated  by  the  governor  with  some 
suggestions  for  their  elimination. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  one,  but  a  frank 
recognition  of  main  objects  should  go  a  long  way  to 
solve  it.  The  legislature  has  received  a  popular  man- 
date to  devise  some  system  under  the  ill-defined  or 
undefined  principle  of  the  Direct  Primary  by  which 
the  will  of  the  public  in  political  affairs  shall  be  more 
unmistakably  expressed  than  it  is  now.  The  Argonaut 
believes  that  the  old  convention  system  can  be  made 
to  answer  every  requirement;  that  whatever  evils  have 
arisen  are  due  primarily  to  the  voter  and  not  to  the 
delegate  or  to  the  system;  that  any  plan  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  must  depend  for  its  success  upon  the 
political  intelligence  of  the  voter,  whether  he  be  voting 
direct"  or  for  a  convention  delegate;  and  that  reform 
must  therefore  in  all  cases  depend  upon  the  political 
education  of  the  voter,  the  machinery  of  expression 
being  at  all  times  a  subsidiary  matter,  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  York,  w-hom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  reform,  addressing  him- 
self a  few  days  ago  to  this  very  question,  said : 

When  we  inquire  what  remedy  is  available,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  none  which  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
because  human  nature  can  not  be  changed  by  legislation  and 
opportunities  for  political  mischief  will  exist  under  any  system. 

Human  nature  certainly  can  not  be  changed  by  legis- 
lation, although  it  is  one  of  the  popular  fallacies  of  the 
day  that  it  can.     So  long  as  the  voter  can  be  beguiled 
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there  will  be  no  lack  of  those  who  will  beguile  him, 
through  whatever  mechanism  may  be  in  operation. 

But  the  public  wish  to  have  a  change  of  mechanism, 
and  it  is  for  the  legislature  to  devise  some  plan  that 
shall  combine  a  minimum  of  harm  with  a  maximum  of 
good,  and  that  shall  enable  the  voter  to  give  his 
"direct"  vote  while  protecting  him  from  the  wiles  of 
the  unscrupulous  organizer  or  the  influence  of 
unlimited  wealth  devoted  to  blatant  self-advertisement. 
These  are  among  the  evils  that  can  be  easily  unleashed 
by  a  lack  of  caution,  and  it  is  upon  such  points  as  these 
that  the  governor's  advice  and  experience  would  have 
been  valuable.  . 


Trouble  in  China. 
There  is  a  decided  touch  of  the  burlesque  in  the 
terms  of  the  edict  dismissing  Yuan  Shi  Kai  from  his 
office  as  grand  councillor  of  China  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces.  It  may  be  true  that  the  disgraced 
viceroy  has  "rheumatism  in  his  legs,"  for  such  is  the 
reason  advanced,  but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand in  what  way  "our  clemency  toward  him  is  thus 
manifested,"  or  why  he  should  be  ordered  peremptorily 
to  return  at  once  to  his  home.  Perhaps  it  is  not  Yuan 
Shi  Kai's  legs,  but  his  head,  that  has  got  him  into 
trouble  with  his  hereditary  rivals,  the  Manchus.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  put  his  own  shrewd  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  matter,  since  he  has  gone,  not  to  his 
home  as  ordered,  but  to  the  British  possession  of  Wei 
Hai  Wei.  Probably  foreign  soil  will  be  much  better 
for  his  peculiar  malady  than  his  native  heath,  all  things 
considered,  and  he  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon 
having  used  his  rheumatic  legs  to  such  good  purpose. 
But  there  is  nothing  essentially  humorous  in  this  dis- 
quieting event.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  the  man  who 
stood  between  the  legations  and  the  Boxer  murderers 
a  few  years  ago  should  now  be  summarily  shouldered 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  Na  Tung,  the  very 
man  who  was  plausibly  charged  with  inciting  those 
murderers.  No  wonder  that  the  ambassadors  should 
hold  a  meeting  of  protest,  that  a  strengthening  of  the 
foreign  lines  of  communication  between  Pekin  and 
Tientsin  should  be  advocated,  or  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  white  soldiers  should  be  postponed  indefinitely.  It 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  possible  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  viceroy  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  peevish 
Manchu  spite  against  a  Chinaman.  It  may  be  that  Na 
Tung  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Boxers  and  will  pro- 
tect the  foreigners  as  faithfully  as  his  predecessor. 
But  appearances  are  against  both  these  suppositions, 
while  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  man  of  exceptional 
strength  and  virtue  has  been  displaced  in  favor  of  a 
man  without  experience,  without  proved  character,  and 
whose  record  is  a  dubious  one. 

Civilization  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Yuan 
Shai  Kai.  It  was  he  who  first  ascertained  that  the 
besieged  legations  were  safe  and  so  justified  the  march 
of  the  allied  forces  to  Pekin.  It  is  Yuan  alone  who  is 
responsible  for  the  modern  Chinese  army,  and  his  was 
the  only  force  able  to  extend  effective  protection  to 
foreigners  from  the  Boxer  rebels.  He  it  was  who 
abolished  the  old  whimsical  absurdities  from  the  army, 
the  spearmen,  the  bowmen,  the  bearers  of  stinkpots, 
the  makers  of  loud  noises,  and  the  displayers  of  terri- 
fying pictures.  It  was  his  ambition  to  give  China  an 
army  that  could  keep  the  peace  within  her  frontiers 
while  saving  the  European  powers  from  the  perils  of 
temptation.  He  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  China 
more  powerful  than  Li  Hung  Chang,  whose  pupil  he 
was.  He  had  reformed  education,  abolished  the  prac- 
tice of  torture,  and  transformed  Pekin  into  a  modern 
city.  In  fact,  he  represented  everything  that  was 
enlightened  and  progressive,  and  if  he  can  indeed  be 
overthrown  in  this  way  it  will  be  a  portent  of  evil  for 
the  foreigners  and  a  profound  discouragement  to  Chi- 
nese reform.  It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  his  down- 
fall should  occur  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
empress  and  when  dynastic  rivalries  and  revolutionary 
agitation  are  necessarily  at  a  critical  point. 

Yuan  probably  owes  his  trouble  to  his  success  in 
army  reform.  Mr.  Putnam  Weale,  in  his  "Coming 
Struggle  in  Eastern  Asia,"  which  appeared  last  year, 
established  his  political  acumen  by  a  prediction  start- 
lingly  confirmed  by  recent  events.     He  says : 

The  Manchu  party  began  to  realize  that  if  the  new  con- 
script army  which  was  being  slowly  raised  all  over  the 
empire  became  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  the  Tien-Tsin 
viceroy  [Yuan]  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  movement, 
and  its  real  leader,  it  would  only  require  some  Peking  palace 
disaster,  such  as  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  or  of 
the  emperor,  to  reduce  the  palace  and  the  Manchus  to  a  posi- 
tion of  tutelage. 

To  be  at  the  head  of  a  well-drilled  army  is  not  a 


position  of  security  in  China,  and  the  unlucky  Yuan 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  meditate  on  the  dis- 
advantages of  excessive  patriotism. 

The  attitude  of  Japan  seems  to  be  a  little  obscure 
and  suggests  some  reflections.  The  Japanese  ambas- 
sador held  himself  aloof  from  the  meeting  of  the  other 
representatives  and  it  was  freely  said  that  the  fall  of 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  no  news  to  him  or  to  his  government 
and  that  Japan  was  the  only  power  forewarned  of  what 
was  to  happen.  If  that  is  so,  Japan  evidently  did  not 
object,  for  her  objection  would  have  been  decisive. 
What  has  Japan  to  gain  by  the  overthrow  of  a  Chinese 
reformer  and  why  is  she  so  peculiarly  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Chinese  government?  Whatever  may  happen 
in  China,  it  is  very  certain  that  Japan  will  not  be  a 
pacifying  influence.  She  has  everything  to  gain  from 
Chinese  disorder,  and  it  would  be  well  within  the 
lines  of  Asiatic  policies  to  foment  and  foster  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  one  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
present  crisis  can  pass  without  serious  happenings. 
There  will  be  a  decorous  peace  during  the  one  hundred 
days  of  mourning,  but  after  that  is  over  there  are 
likely  to  be  lively  times  in  China,  when  the  unlucky 
foreigner  may  find  himself  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  t 


of  federal  detectives,  his  own  misfortunes,  were  all 
passed  in  passionate  review,  but  without  any  of  that 
logical  and  connected  argument  that  would  have  been 
his  best  line  and  that  was  indeed  the  only  line  that 
could  be  successful.  He  had  abundance  of  good  mate^ 
rial,  but  he  spoiled  it  by  the  obvious  importation  of  a 
personal  resentment  that  made  him  ineffective  and 
almost  incoherent.  He  allowed  his  own  grievances  to 
dwarf  his  cause,  and  Senator  Lodge  found  no  difficulty 
in  wiping  away  whatever  momentary  impression  had 
been  produced.'  Senator  Foraker  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
much  puzzled  man,  and  he  is  not  the  first  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discovery  that  the  world  does  indeed 
move  and  that  the  commonplaces  of  one  day  become 
the  offenses  of  another.  He  is  a  victim  of  evolution, 
and  we  need  not  withhold  a  certain  recognition  of  the 
pathos  of  his  last  remark  when  pleading  for  a  vote: 
"In  a  few  days  my  voice,  so  far  as  this  chamber  is  con- 
cerned, will  probably  be  stilled  forever." 


Music  Licenses  Again. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  full  inwardness 
of  the  monstrous  proposal  to  license  music  teachers 
should  read  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review.  The  Argonaut  spoke 
with  some  diffidence  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
question,  although  it  recognized  the  cloven  hoof  clearly 
enough.  The  Musical  Review  handles  the  matter  from 
the  professional  aspect  and  makes  clear  the  disgust 
with  which  the  proposition  is  viewed  by  reputable  and 
clear-sighted  musicians.  The  questions  that  it  puts 
are,  qf  course,  unanswerable,  but  this  will  be  of  no 
moment  to  those  who  are  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of 
a  new  and  more  than  usually  tyrannical  labor  union 
with  a  golden  vista  of  twenty  dollars  a  day  for  the 
privilege  of  harrying  their  professional  rivals,  denying 
them  the  right  to  a  livelihood,  and  fining  or  imprison- 
ing them  at  discretion. 

Suppose  a  teacher  secures  a  certificate  as  instructor 
of  the  piano.  May  he  teach  also  the  violin,  and,  if  so, 
why,  and,  if  not,  why  not?  If  he  wishes  also  to  teach 
the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer, 
must  he  have  a  license  for  each  of  them?  Music 
teachers  in  schools  and  universities  are  exempt  under 
this  remarkable  bill  unless  they  should  wish  to  give 
lessons  apart  from  their  regular  duties,  in  which  case 
they  must  register  and  pay.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
a  university  teacher  must  give  special  proof  of  com- 
petency before  being  allowed  to  teach  her  scales  to  some 
little  miss  south  of  Market  Street?  Is  there  such 
agreement  among  music  teachers  as  to  procedure  and 
methods  that  we  can  afford  to  give  seven  men  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  teach  ?  The  mutual 
distrust  among  music  teachers  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  curious  characteristics  of  the  profession. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
Musical  Review,  and  they  more  than  justify  the  Argo- 
naut's reference  to  the  scheme  as  an  impudent  proposal 
and  a  direct  doorway  to  flagrant  patronage,  politics,  and 
graft.  Where,  indeed,  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  stop, 
and  how  shall  we  any  of  us  escape  being  licensed  and 
tagged  like  pet  dogs  or  in  default  be  placed  in  the 
pound  if  not  in  the  lethal  chamber?  If  the  licensing 
of  music  teachers  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, how  about  the  licensing  of  cooks?  Think  of 
the  profanity,  the  dyspepsia,  the  ruined  homes,  the 
blighted  lives  that  come  from  bad  cooking.  Let  us  by 
all  means  have  an  examining  board  of  seven  cooks  at 
$20  a  day  with  powers  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  And 
how  about  barbers,  and  bootblacks,  and  manicures,  and 
chiropodists,  and  waiters?  Think  of  the  hundred  and 
one  ministrants  to  the  public  convenience  who  are  in 
a  totally  unlicensed  condition  and  are  thus  able  to  inflict 
their  incompetence  upon  a  suffering  public.  And, 
worse  still,  think  of  the  innumerable  potential  examin- 
ing boards  who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  public  duty  for  the  trifling  remunera- 
tion of  $20  a  day. 

# 

Editorial  Notes. 
Senator  Foraker's  tirade  against  the  President  would 
have  been  far  more  effective  had  it  come  from  some 
other  source.  Speaking  ostensibly  on  the  Brownsville 
affair,  he  made  this  his  point  of  departure  for  a  general 
assault  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  along  the  whole 
line.     Brownsville,   the   Secret    Service,   the   misdeeds 


Dr.  Burgess's  ecstatic  eulogy  of  the  German  emperor 
is  one  of  those  pronouncements  that  do  not  help  us 
very  much.  Dr.  Burgess  was  Roosevelt  professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  two  years  ago,  and  came  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  emperor.  He  now  says 
that  "it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  man  of  keener  intellect,  wider  information, 
warmer  heart,  larger  ideals,  sincerer  courtesy,  truer 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  greater  desire  to 
be  good  and  helpful  in  all  directions,"  etc.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess summarizes  the  emperor  as  a  "Christian  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  these  words,"  and 
almost  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  panegyric  in  his 
description  of  a  man  whose  imperial  trade  it  is  to  be 
all  things  to- all  men,  persuasive,  ingratiating,  and  im- , 
pressive.  Almost  exactly  the  same  things  have  been  said 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  while  even  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  found  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  defenders.  Dr. 
Burgess  would  be  more  convincing  if  he  were  to 
address  himself  to  facts  rather  than  to  impressions  and 
to  explain  the  unmistakable  intention  and  the  unerring 
aim  with  which  the  German  emperor  throws  his  bolts 
into  the  machinery  of  international  politics  and  why  his 
own  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  repress  him 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace.  Dr.  Burgess  draws 
for  us,  of  course,  an  honestly  conceived  picture,  but 
an  unsentimental  world  looks  at  actions  rather  than  at 
conversational  and  platitudinous  veneers. 


The  New  York  World  prints  the  following  unpleas- 
ant little  paragraph : 

Eight  years  in  prison  for  stealing  eight  cents  is  the  judg- 
ment of  one  San  Francisco  court  upon  an  offender,  while 
another  court  in  the  same  city  gave  a  man  only  a  year  and  a 
half  for  wrecking  a  bank  with  a  loss  of  $9,000,000  to  depositors. 
And  the  bank-wrecker  is  now  out,  accompanied  by  a  deputy. 

The  World  does  not  attempt  to  decide  the  balance 
of  discredit  between  these  two  proceedings  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  most  reprehensible  to  wreck  the 
life  of  a  young  boy  for  stealing  eight  cents  or  to 
inculcate  the  general  lesson  that  stealing  ceases  to  be 
stealing  if  only  the  plunder  is  big  enough. 


Nothing  could  be  more  shallow  than  to  argue  that 
the  Balkan  danger  is  at  an  end  because  Turkey  is  will- 
ing to  accept  a  money  payment  from  Austria  in  return 
for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  annexed  provinces  are  nations  rather  than 
areas  of  territory,  that  they  have  views  of  their  own 
as  to  their  destiny,  and  that  the  bellicose  attitude  of 
Servia  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was.  That  a  basis 
for  negotiation  has  been  reached  is,  of  course,  grati- 
fying, but  diplomatic  assurances  that  "war  is  now 
impossible"  are  intended  only  for  popular  consumption 
and  have  no  real  significance. 


The  sense  of  humor  at  Sacramento  seems  to  be  a 
little  warped  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  "a 
wave  of  chortling  glee"  passed  over  the  legislators  when 
it  became  known  that  a  prominent  senator  from  the 
south  had  appointed  his  mother-in-law  to  be  a  porter 
at  a  pay  of  $3  a  day.  A  wave  of  shame  and  disgust 
would  seem  more  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things, 
but  then  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  a  universal  possession 
and  some  of  us  have  to  be  content  to  see  others  laugh 
and  to  believe  that  there  is  really  a  joke  somewhere. 


Robert  Bacon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
has  done  much  important  work  in  thai 
is  said  will  have  the  honor  of  being  its  I 
weeks  before  Senator  Knox  takes  the  pi 
the  new  administration. 
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CURRENT   TOPICS. 


If  we  may  accept  as  unbiased  the  reports  of  Mr.  Taft's 
reception  in  Georgia,  we  may  suppose  that  the  "solid  South" — 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  solidity  of  the  South — is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  past.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  work  up  "expressions  of  popular 
opinion"  that  are  actually  no  more  than  the  views  of  an 
inconsiderable  minority.  An  English  prime  minister,  cen- 
sured for  ignoring  a  formidable  petition  upon  some  public 
question,  replied  to  the  spokesman,  "My  dear  sir,  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  get  up  a  petition  of  equal  size  to  have  you 
hanged."  But  there  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  unmistakable 
reality  about  Mr.  Taft's  reception  in  Georgia.  What  are  we 
to  say  when  so  representative  a  man  as  General  Rufus  N. 
Rhodes,  the  editor  of'the  Birmingham  News,  and  a  Democrat, 
says  in  his  address  of  welcome: 

Judge  Taft,  if  you  knew  the  heart  and  the  head  of  the  men 
of  the  South,  and  particularly  of  Birmingham,  you  would 
know  that  they  regard  the  result  of  the  last  election  as  a 
benediction  from  God  Almighty  himself  to  the  people  of  the 
South  over  their  own  protest.  I  am  a  Democrat ;  most  of 
these  gentlemen  are  Democrats,  but  we  all  welcome  your 
advent  into  the  South,  because  you  want  the  South  once 
again  to  hold  her  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  You 
will  find  no  more  fertile  field  for  the  planting  of  your  seeds 
of  patriotism,  independence  of  thought,  independence  of  polit- 
ical action,  than  among  the  representative  men  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

We  want  you  to  help  us  to  strike  off  our  hands  the  shackles 
of  an  ignorant  political  system  which  does  not  do  the  most  to 
develop  our  resources  or  to  prosper  and  safeguard  our  happi- 
ness. We  promise  you  real,  genuine,  tangible  results  for  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  this  country. 

Perhaps  General  Rhodes  does  not  actually  believe  that  Mr. 
Taft's  success  was  due  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Deity,  but  certainly  no  one  can  speak  confidently  to  the  con- 
trary, and  something  must  be  allowed  to  Southern  fervor, 
which  may  have  unsuspected  access  to  the  workings  of  the 
Divine  plan.  At  least  we  all  know  what  the  gallant  general 
meant. 

Mr.  Taft  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  sacred  allusions, 
although  it  may  be  regretted  that  his  terminology  was  not  of 
that  precise  nature  that  could  be  wished.  Probably  he  was 
unaware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  call  that  was  to  be 
made  upon  him  and  was  therefore  unprepared  with  those 
impromptus  that  are  so  impressive.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  trembling  fear  that  after  four  years  of  administration 
he  might  look  in  vain  for  such  expressions  of  good  will,  and 
then,  greatly  daring,  he  added.  "I  think  the  Scripture  says 
something  about  waiting  to  boast  until  you  take  the  armor 
off  rather  *lnn  when  you  are  putting  it  on." 

ave  been  a   matter  of  opinion  with 

bis  gentle  admission  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 

precise  wording  and  even  the  e    istence  of  a  well-known 

text  h  election,   instead  of  after  it,  the 

•ompelled    to    take    some 

action   in   the   matter.     But  perhaps   Mr.   Taft  knows   the   text 

any    one   else    and   was    merely   trying   to   avoid   a 

bis  political  references  were 

d  reproach.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  tactful 

than  the  folio- 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  misunderstood  your 
coming ;  that  I  think  it  indicates  a  great  revolution  or  a 
landslide  of  a  partisan  character.  What  I  welcome  is  an 
agitation  which  means  independence  of  action,  and  that  is 
all.  If  it  were  to  happen  that  the  party  of  which  I  am  the 
representative  were  to  succeed  in  controlling  two  or  three 
States  in  the  South,  it  would  by  no  means  necessarily  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  that  party,  for  the  reason  that  the  solidity 
of  the  South  has  made  a  number  of  States  in  the  North  solid. 

It  is  not  working  for  a  party  purpose,  therefore,  to  hope, 
either  on  your  part  or  on  my  part,  that  the  solid  South  shall 
be  broken  up.  It  only  means  the  hope  that  there  shall  not  be 
politically  a  South  or  a  North,  or  an  East,  or  a  West,  or  any 
sectional  political  lines. 

Senator  Lodge,  by  the  way,  was  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Taft  while  in  Georgia,  and  although  the  nature  of  the  discus- 
sion was  not  divulged,  Mr.  Lodge  said  positively  that  he  would 
not  be  in  the  Cabinet,  adding,  "My  ambition  is  to  remain  in 
the  Senate." 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  measure  the  effect  of  presidential 
fulminations  upon  foreign  opinion,  but  sometimes  a  news- 
paper reference  shows  us  how  fruitful  in  misconceptions  such 
utterances  may  be  where  they  are  considered  beyond  the  light 
of  actual  knowledge  and  experience.  We  need  hardly  take 
into  account  the  good-humored  comment  of  the  London  Times 
on  the  enviable  amount  of  leisure  that  must  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  average  American  who,  of  course,  consci- 
entiously reads  the  messages  that  exude  so  continuously  from 
the  White  House.  But  now  we  have  a  criticism  in  a  very 
different  vein  from  the  London  Saturday  Reviczv,  a  news- 
paper that  has  indeed  fallen  from  its  once  high  estate  of 
intelligence,  but  that  still  has  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The 
Saturday  Review  says: 

There  was  another  subject  on  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  touched 
which  interested  us  the  more  because  we  have  so  often  called 
attention  to  it — namely,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  by  far  the  best  passage  in  the 
message,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  plainly  that  very  many 
American  judges  are  corrupt  and  many  incompetent  and  many 
afraid  to  do  their  duty.  That  in  many  States  of  the  Union 
it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  conviction  of  criminals, 
that  in  most  States  Commercial  fraud  should  enjoy  perfect 
immunity,  that  in  all  States  the  law  of  libel  should  be  a  dead 
letter,  are  serious  blots  upon  American  civilization. 

The  article  concludes  its  comment  with  the  following  gen- 
eralization : 

The  United  States  are  entering  upon  the  problem  of  the 
struggle  between  individualism  and  collectivism  which  has 
exercised  he  best  minds  ever  since  the  day  when  the  Sophists 
i  the  gardens  of  Athens.  The  problem  perplexed 
.5  '  it  worried  Burke,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  expect 
vH-orous,  voluble,  common-place  politician  like  Mr. 
:    should  solve   it. 

Saturday     Reviezv     is     not     particularly     friendly     to 
-    but  perhaps  it  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  inferences 


thus  drawn  from  a  document  that  should  be  of  authority 
unimpeachable. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  quotes  a  member  of  the  special  committee  which  is  con- 
sidering the  Secret  Service  presidential  message  as  saying  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  drastic  enough  to  suit 
the   most   aggrieved   members   of   Congress. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement  that  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  will  not  pass  over  lightly  the  President's 
explanation,  it  was  explained  that  members  of  the  committee 
have  sounded  the  House,  and  find  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  anxious  to  have  a  report  that  will  make  it  clear 
to  the  White  House  that  the  House  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
President's  answer. 

Chairman  Perkins  said  that  the  committee  will  be  ready  to 
make  its  report  within  a  week. 

Preceding  the  meeting  of  the  full  committee  there  was  an 
informal  conference  of  the  Republican  members  in  Mr.  Per- 
kins's room.  Mr.  Perkins  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  "drastic  action."  "That  isn't  a 
good  word,"  he  said.  "The  committee  will  recommend  that 
'proper'  action  be  taken." 

In  the  opinion  of  men  like  Representatives  Tawney  of  Min- 
nesota, Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Sherley  of  Kentucky,  "proper 
action"  might  consist  of  one  of  three  things.  The  offensive 
part  of  the  President's  annual  message  and  his  reply  to  the 
resolution  of  the  House  might  be  laid  on  the  table,  expunged 
from  the  record,  or  returned  to  the  White  House. 

Whatever  the  report  of  the  committee  may  be,  there  is  no 
present  intention  to  force  a  vote  on  its  adoption  until  there 
shall  have  been  full  discussion.  Messrs.  Tawney.  Smith,  and 
Sherley  will  ask  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  expected  Messrs.  Ben- 
net,   Parsons,  and  other  friends  of  the  President  will  reply. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  committee,  says  the  Even- 
ing Post,  are  anxious  that  there  shall  be  no  mincing  of  words 
or  tone  of  apology  and  meekness  in  the  report  that  is  being 
discussed.  It  is  known  that  John  Sharp  Williams,  former 
minority  leader,  thinks  the  President  has  added  insult  to 
injury  in  his  message  of  explanation,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  the  House  asserts  its  wounded  dignity  and  makes  it 
clear  to  the  country  that  it  resents  Mr.  Roosevelt's  charges. 

Mr.  Bonynge  of  Colorado  added  a  touch  of  merriment  to 
the  Secret  Service  "row"  when  he  appeared  at  the  Capitol  in 
an  overcoat  that  was  much  too  small  for  him.  He  explained 
that  he  was  a  White  House  visitor,  and  that  his  own  overcoat 
had  been  taken  from  the  Cabinet-room  while  he  was  talking 
with   the   President. 

Bonynge  is  without  redress,  and  not  entitled  to  make  any 
complaint,  said  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  "If  he 
went  to  the  President  with  his  troubles,  I  suppose  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  say  that  he  ought  not  complain,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  those  congressmen  who  voted  to  limit 
the  activities  of  the   Secret   Service  operatives." 

It  developed  that  the  taking  of  Mr.  Bonynge's  overcoat  was 
due  to  a  mistake,  another  White  House  visitor  who  preceded 
the  Colorado  congressman  picking  up  the  garment  for  his  own 
as  he  hastened  from  the  Cabinet-room. 

It  now  seems,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun.  that  some 
$20,000,000  have  been  expended  by  the  Secret  Service  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  year.  This  vast  sum  has  been  taken 
from  the  money  placed  at  the  service  of  the  executive  for 
contingent  expenses,  but  where  it  went  is  a  matter  upon  which 
some  much-needed  light  ought  to  be  thrown.  Small  wonder 
that  the  Senate  committee  should  feel  that  it  has  a  legitimate 
subject  for  investigation  and  that  such  immense  expenditures 
should  be  supervised  in  a  competent  and  authoritative  way. 


LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR. 


Loxdok.  Exglaxd,  December  10,  1908. 
Editor  Argonaut:  I  think  I  ought  to  trouble  you  with  a 
correction  of  one  of  the  pages  in  your  excellent  paper.  The 
issue  of  November  21  quotes  a  poem  to  which  the  name  of 
Coventry  Patmore  is  signed.  His  readers  and  lovers  should 
be  told  that  it  is  not  by  him.  I  know  his  work  through  and 
through,  and  can  answer  for  this.  But  the  internal  evidence 
is  enough.  It  is  a  weak  poem,  such  as  he  never  wrote,  and  it 
contains  a  split  infinitive,  of  which  he  was  not  capable. 

Alice   Meynell. 


Messina,  next  to  Palermo  the  chief  commercial  town 
of  Sicily,  with  upward  of  90,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  is  overshadowed  by  a 
range  of  rugged,  rocky  peaks.  It  has  experienced  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  founded  by  Cumsean  pirates  and 
Chalcidians  about  B.  C.  730.  About  493,  fugitives 
from  Samos  and  Miletus  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  it  was  given  the  name  of  Messina.  It  was  an 
important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  bore 
a  part  in  the  naval  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In 
A.  D.  843  Messina  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  in 
turn  were  dispossessed  by  the  Normans  in  1062.  Mes- 
sina has  been  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges  and 
has  been  often  devastated.  There  are  no  important 
relics  of  antiquity.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
Messina  was  overtaken  by  two  overwhelming  calami- 
ties —  a  fearful  plague  in  1740,  from  which  40,000 
persons  died,  and  an  earthquake  in  17S3  which  destroyed 
almost  the  entire  town.  Messina  lies  on  the  line  of 
contact  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  on 
which  boundary  earthquakes  between  ^Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius are  always  most  violent.  A  severe  bombardment 
in  September,  1848,  by  the  Neapolitan  troops  also 
caused  great  damage,  and  in  1854  the  cholera  carried 
off  no  fewer  than  16,000  victims.  The  earthquake  of 
November,  1894,  also  left  many  visible  traces  of  its 
destructive  force. 


Census  returns  in  India  show  some  remarkably  candid 
statements.  In  Allahabad  thirty-five  citizens  described 
themselves  as  "men  who  rob  with  threats  of  violence." 
There  were  twenty-five  "hereditary  thieves."  There 
were  nine  "professional  false  witnesses."' 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  foremost  among  those 
who  urge  the  retention  in  the  Taft  Cabinet  of  Post- 
master-General Meyer.  While  no  particular  portfolio 
for  Mr.  Meyer  is  mentioned,  it  is  understood  that  if  he 
is  retained  it  will  be  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Improved  methods  of  administration  instituted  by 
Secretary  Garfield,  having  for  their  purpose  the  sim- 
plification of  business  without  any  loss  in  accuracy  or 
responsibility,  have  proved  of  great  value,  says  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  his  recent  annual 
report. 

W.  J.  Bryan  supports  Gompers  and  Mitchell  in  their 
contention  that  they  are  denied  the  right  of  free  speech. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Conunoncr  he  suggests  in  sub- 
stance that  the  decision  in  the  Bucks  Stove  case  justi- 
fies the  clamor  against  preliminary  injunctions  and 
emphasizes  the  demand  for  disabling  legislation. 

Governor-elect  Lilley  of  Connecticut  recently  ap- 
pointed Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr..  an  aide-de-camp  with 
the  rank  of  major  on  his  military  staff,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's son  accepted  the  appointment.  Some  politicians 
infer  that  President  Roosevelt  consented  to  his  son's 
appointment  because  of  his  wish  to  indicate  that  he 
approved  of  Governor-elect  Lilley  both  personally  and 
politically.  Many  of  the  Taft  leaders  were  active 
opponents  of  Lilley  in  the  campaign.  The  charges 
against  the  governor-elect  under  the  corrupt  practices 
act  were  dismissed,  the  act  being  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  two  judges. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  publication  of 
the  memoirs  of  United  States  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
would  be  begun  in  the  March  number  of  one  of  the 
popular  magazines.  Senator  Piatt,  whose  term  ends  on 
March  4  next,  has  been  a  commanding  figure  in  New 
York  State  politics  for  so  many  years,  during  a  large 
part  of  which  he  was  practically  the  master  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  that  State,  that  politicians 
heard  with  interest,  bordering  in  some  cases  upon 
solicitude,  the  statement  that  Senator  Piatt's  recollec- 
tions had  been  written  with  great  freedom  and  frank- 
ness and  dealt  with  political  matters  great  and  small, 
and  politicians  of  varying  degrees  of  fame,  over  a 
period  of  half  a  century. 

The  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  as  the  successor  of  White- 
law  Reid  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  has  been  made 
frequently  by  editorial  writers,  their  articles  warmly 
indorsing  the  personal  fitness  and  ample  opportunity  of 
Dr.  Eliot  to  serve  as  his  country's  leading  foreign  repre- 
sentative. President  Eliot  is  the  second  Massachusetts 
man  to  be  proposed  for  the  English  ambassadorship 
within  recent  years,  the  late  Senator  Hoar's  name  hav- 
ing been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
office  previous  to  Mr.  Reid's  appointment.  The  exces- 
sive demands  of  the  position  have  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  but  a  man  of  great  wealth  to  con- 
sider its  acceptance,  since  the  salary  of  $17,000  would 
scarcely  pay  the  rent  of  the  residence  occupied  by  recent 
representatives  of  this  government  in  London,  Berlin,  or 
St.  Petersburg. 

Beekman  Winthrop,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  to  be  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Taft  administration.  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been 
officially  associated  with  Mr.  Taft  for  nearly  all  of  the 
last  eight  years.  Very  soon  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  1900,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
Phillippine  Islands.  He  remained  in  the  Phillipines 
until  May,  1904,  serving  most  of  the  time  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Phillippine  Commission  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  First  Instance.  Then  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Porto  Rico.  When  the  United  States 
intervened  in  Cuba,  in  September,  1906,  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  Mr.  Taft's  choice  for  provisional  governor.  The 
cruiser  Des  Moines  was  about  to  start  from  Guanta- 
namo  for  him  when  the  appointment  of  Governor  Ma- 
goon  was  made  by  the  President  in  Washington.  About 
a  year  ago  Mr.  Winthrop  came  back  from  Porto  Rico 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Taft. 

It  is  assumed  that  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  has 
been  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  national  politics  by  his 
defeat  by  Senator  William  J.  Stone  in  the  contest  for 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Folk  went  to 
Missouri  from  Tennessee  as  a  young  man.  As  a 
prosecutor  of  officials  who  had  looted  the  municipal 
treasury  of  St.  Louis  he  gained  a -following  and  was 
elected  governor  in  1904  by  30,000.  though  Roosevelt 
carried  the  State  by  25.000.  As  governor  he  pressed 
many  reforms,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  one-sided 
radical.  The  Democratic  machine  was  always  against 
him.  He  used  his  power  to  put  the  lid  on  the  saloons 
of  Missouri  and  the  great  German  element  was  added 
to  the  list  of  his  opponents.  He  called  on  the  militia 
to  stop  pool  selling  at  the  race  tracks,  and,  like  Hughes, 
he  had  the  "sporting"  elements  against  him.  Senator 
Stone  has  been  a  member  of  the  House,  Governor  of 
Missouri,  and  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate 
already;  and  during  a  political  career  extending  back 
a  generation  he.  like  his  State,  had  been  an  uncom- 
promising Democrat.  It  was  his  pride  and  his  joy 
that  he  had  never  been  anything  but  a  bitter,  aggres- 
sive Democrat ;  that  he  never  had  tolerated  a  Republi- 
can tail  to  his  kite. 
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MAXINE   ELLIOTT'S    NEW   THEATRE. 


Actress-Manager  Opens  Her   New  York  Playhouse  with  a 
Successful  Play. 


Among  the  seventy-odd  theatres  of  New  York,  and 
the  three  new  ones  opened  this  season,  the  latest  acces- 
sion is  distinguished  in  many  particulars.  It  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  handsomest,  coziest,  and  safest  houses 
in  town,  it  is  the  venture,  the  domain,  the  pride  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  who  is  an  aspiring  actress  and  an 
ambitious  manager.  Maxine  Elliott  had  international 
fame  before  this,  but  her.  latest  accomplishment  places 
her  in  a  position  of  theatrical  rank  and  responsibility 
held  by  only  one  other  woman — Lena  Ashwell,  man- 
ager of  the  Kingsway  Theatre  in  London.  Already 
Miss  Elliott  has  shown  that  she  possesses  eminent  tal- 
ent for  direction  and  energy  tempered  with  good  judg- 
ment. Other  American  actresses  have  owned  and 
managed  theatres — notably  Laura  Keene  and  Mrs.  John 
Drew — but  their  enterprise  made  history  forty  years 
ago.  Later  attempts  have  been  short-lived.  While  the 
Shuberts,  with  whom  Miss  Elliott  has  been  associated 
in  business,  have  aided  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
playhouse,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  plans  of  con- 
struction and  the  decorations  are  largely  the  ideas  of 
the  actress,  and  the  praise  for  its  beauty  and  the  com- 
fort of  its  appointments  should  be  given  to  her.  J.  J. 
Shubert  has  assisted  her  materially  in  superintending 
the  details,  but  her  wishes  have  been  faithfully  carried 
out. 

West  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  just  off  Broadway,  is  the 
convenient  location  of  the  theatre.  The  structure  is 
not  imposingly  tall,  but  the  facade  of  marble,  with  four 
columns  and  a  cornice  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  is 
impressive.  Carved  in  the  cornice  is  the  inscription, 
"Maxine  Elliott  Theatre."  Electric  light  signs  and 
even  the  omnipresent  posters  are  pleasingly  absent. 
From  the  foyer,  marble  stairways  rise  to  the  first  bal- 
cony and  a  passage  leads  to  the  stage  and  to  Miss 
Elliott's  reception  room.  A  velvet  curtain  separates 
the  foyer  from  the  auditorium,  and  as  the  spectator 
passes  this  the  charm  of  the  decorative  scheme  and 
the  compact  yet  roomy  design  of  the  interior  strike 
him  most  favorably.  Old  gold,  ivory  in  brownish- 
yellow  tints,  and  mouse-colored  silks  and  velvets,  form 
the  harmony  of  hues  that  seems  most  appropriate  to 
such  an  interior.  Two  marble  columns  support  the 
proscenium  arch,  beneath  which  is  hung  a  looped  cur- 
tain of  velvet.  On  the  walls  are  panels  of  old  gold 
silk.  From  the  domed  ivory  ceiling  hangs  a  golden 
chandelier.  Twelve  rows  of  seats  fill  the  auditorium, 
for  every  chair  is  inches  wider  than  those  in  ordinary 
use.  There  are  two  balconies,  both  without  obstruct- 
ing pillars,  and  the  upper  one  even  is  as  handsomely 
upholstered  as  the  orchestra  floor.  Nine  hundred 
auditors  will  fill  every  seat  in  the  house.  The  orchestra 
is  hidden  in  a  pit  under  the  projecting  front  of  the 
stage,  behind  a  screen  of  bay  leaves.  Throughout  the 
theatre  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  constructed 
of  steel,  cement,  and  marble,  with  no  wood  except  the 
stage  floor  and  bits  of  wainscoting  here  and  there.  It 
cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  has  been 
completed  in  record-breaking  time. 

"The  Chaperon,"  a  comedy  by  Marion  Fairfax  (in 
private  life  Mrs.  Tully  Marshall),  was  chosen  by  Miss 
Elliott  as  her  dedicatory  dramatic  offering.  It  had 
been  produced  in  Boston  three  weeks  before,  and  had 
been  received  with  marked  if  not  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation. However,  the  play  was  not  the  one  important 
thing  of  the  opening  night.  Miss  Elliott's  friends  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  apprehension  futile  on 
such  an  occasion.  Every  seat  had  been  sold  days 
before  the  event.  The  audience  was  more  than  kindly 
disposed,  and  when  the  yellow-silk  curtain  fell  at  the 
close  of  the  first  act,  it  applauded  loudly  and  long  and 
then  bubbled  joyously  with  anticipation  of  more  inti- 
mate and  personal  attention.  Miss  Elliott  was  equal  to 
the  crowning  felicity  of  acknowledging  the  congratula- 
tions of  her  audience,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  long- 
continued  strain  of  manifold  activities.  Indulgence 
might  well  have  been  solicited  for  her,  when  the 
demands  upon  her  strength  during  the  past  month  were 
considered,  but  the  actress-manager  required  no  apolo- 
gist. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  have  the  highest  hope  for 
Miss  Elliott's  achievements  could  hardly  be  delighted 
with  "The  Chaperon."  It  is  an  extravagant  social 
comedy  that  somehow  seems  to  lack  a  chorus  and  songs 
of  the  popular  standard.  With  a  few  rollicking  airs, 
accompanied  by  the  swish  of  skirts  and  the  nods,  smiles, 
and  turnings  of  a  feminine  phalanx,  it  would  be 
improved.  Not  that  Miss  Elliott  even  suggests  musical 
comedy.  She  does  not.  She  is  wholesomely  alluring 
in  the  simply  regal  style.  Her  classic  beauty  is  as 
unmistakable  in  a  rain-soaked  costume  after  a  romantic 
misadventure  by  night  on  a  shelterless  island  as  in  a 
reception  costume.  In  fact,  if  she  were  but  a  bit 
lighter  and  more  deft  in  touch,  her  comedy  scenes 
would  be  more  buoyant. 

In  the  play  Miss  Elliott  is  the  American  wife  of  a 
foreign  nobleman  who  is  far  from  being  noble.  A 
divorce  is  her  greatest  desire;  her  next  most  important 
need  is  a  reconciliation  with  the  American  lover  she 
jilted  when  she  accepted  the  count.  She  goes  to  visit 
friends  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  is  suddenly  called  to 
act  as  chaperon  for  the  young  people  of  the  family. 
Next,  the  not-forgotten  lover  turns  up,  and  with  his 
appearance  comes  the  news  that  the  hated  husband  is 
close  upon  his  heels.  The  lover  and  the  heroine  take 
a  canoe  sail  by  moonlight,  wreck  their  canoe,  and  pass 


the  night  on  an  island.  They  are  discovered  there  by 
the  husband,  in  a  nasty  temper,  and  he  gets  a  manly 
punch  in  the  eye  for  his  display  of  a  mean  disposition. 
Of  course,  he  quits  then,  and  the  happy  conclusion  is 
a  mere  matter  of  additional  words.  During  this  most 
important  interlude  the  young  folks  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  their  chaperon  and  pair  off 
rapturously. 

As  may  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  this,  and 
Miss  Elliott  does  not  attempt  to  emphasize  the  wanting 
elements.  She  is  her  own  lovely  self,  mentally  capable 
and  physically  a  prize  worth  winning.  Her  countess  is 
not  a  dramatic  figure  that  will  make  a  page  for  itself 
in  your  memory.  Julian  L'Estrange  plays  the  Ameri- 
can lover  with  careful  regard  for  the  requirements  of 
his  situation.  His  chivalry,  prowess,  and  passion  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  negative  qualities  of  the  debt- 
burdened,  money-hunting  count.  Grant  Mitchell  and 
Oza  Waldrop  are  comedy  assistants  of  undoubted 
ability  whose  efforts  were  appreciated.  Theodore  Mor- 
ris, William  Harrigan,  Albert  Meyer,  Suzanne  Perry, 
Rene  Kelly,  and  Georgia  O'Ramey,  are  also  in  the  com- 
pany. 

The  piece  is  assured  of  a  prosperous  run.  Later, 
Miss  Marlowe  and  Mme.  Nazimova,  other  Shubert 
stars,  will  be  seen  at  the  auspiciously  inaugurated  play- 
house. Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  31,  1908. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


We  Lay  Us  Down  to  Sleep. 

We  lay  us  down  to  sleep, 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest ; 
Whether  to  wake  and  weep 

Or  wake  no  more  be  best. 

Why  vex  our  souls  with  care  ? 

The  grave  is  cool  and  low — 
Have  we  found  life  so  fair 

That  we  should  dread  to  go  ? 

We've  kissed  love's  sweet,  red  lips, 

And  left  them  sweet  and  red ; 
The  rose   the  wild   bee  sips 

Blooms  on  when  he  is  dead. 

Some  faithful  friends  we've  found, 

But  they  who  love  us  best, 
When  we  are  under  ground, 

Will  laugh  on  with  the  rest. 

No  task  have  we  begun 

But  other  hands  can  take  ; 
No  work  beneath  the  sun 

For  which  we  need  to  wake. 

Then  hold  us  fast,  sweet  Death, 

If  so  it  seemeth  best 
To  Him  who  gave  us  breath 

That  we  should  go  to  rest. 

We  lay  us  down  to  sleep  ; 

Our  weary  eyes  we  close  ; 
Whether  to  wake  and  weep 

Or  wake  no  more.  He  knows. 

— Louise  Chandler  Moitlton. 


The  Tapestry  Weaver. 

Through  many  a  sad  and  toilsome  hour 

The  patient  weaver  sits, 
While  to   his  beck,    obedient, 

The  eager  shuttle  flits — 
A  conscious,  earnest  life-like  thing 

With  will  and  purpose  fraught, 
As  on  its  measured  round  it  speeds, 

To  work  the  Master's  thought. 

And  now  a  thread  of  somber  gray, 

Enmixed  with  color  bright, 
A  tangled  yarn  of  motley  hue 

Offends  the  curious  sight. 
"Thy  labor  is  but  fret  and  fray. 

With  naught  of  plan,"  I  cried. 
The  patient  weaver  smiled  and  said : 

"Look  on  the  other  side!" 

"But  sure,  some  mark  of  fair  design — 

Some  show  of  beauty's  trace — 
Some  form,  beneath  thy  cunning  hand. 

The  practiced  eye  may  trace  !" 
"Nay,  nay  !    Thou  dost  each  thread  misread," 

The  weaver  quick  replied ; 
"The  rare  design  can  only  shine 

Upon  the  other  side." 

My  longing  gaze  I  turned,  and  lo  ! 

The  ever  shifting  loom 
Unfolded  with  each   stroke  and  stride 

A  wealth  of  gorgeous  bloom — 
Where  mesh  and  web  of  warp  and  woof 

In   radiance   Tyrian-dyed. 
Shone  forth  in  beauteous  form  complete — 

Upon  the  other  side. 

O  weary  soul !     O  fainting  heart ! 

How  fares  it  with  this  dear  emprise? 
Dost  thou  behold  nor  grace,  nor  bloom 

As  life's  swift  shuttle  flies  ? 
Stay  not  thy  hand,  but  weave  thy  stint, 

Though  beauty  seems  denied  ; 
Sweet  flower  and  fruit,  thou  yet  shall  see 

Upon  the  other  side  ! 

— Zilella    Cocke. 


Letters  mailed  in  the  United  States  for  Germany, 
and  dispatched  direct,  and  not  via  England  or  France, 
are  now  two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Persons  who  wish  letters  for  Germany  sent  by  Eng- 
land or  France  (the  quickest  route)  must  fully  prepay 
postage  thereon  at  the  Universal  Postal  LTnion  rate  of 
five  cents.  The  reduced  rate  applies  only  to  letters 
mailed  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  including.  Alaska,  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  and  does  not  extend  to  letters  mailed  in 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  or  other  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ernst  Haeckel,  the  venerable  scientist,  who  will  be 
seventy-five  on  February  16,  intends  to  resign  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  session  the  professorship  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  which  he  has  held  for  forty- 
six  years,  and  give  all  his  time  to  his  phylogenctic 
museum. 

Herr  Bollhagen,  the  celebrated  fresco  painter  of  Ber- 
lin, has  been  commissioned  by  a  German  steamship  com- 
pany to  procure  in  America  accurate  historical  data  and 
local  color  for  a  series  of  pictures  dealing  with  the 
life  and  the  times  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  works  are  designed  for  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  a  new  vessel  for  one  of  the  transatlantic  lines. 

Eddie  Loving,  who  has  recently  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  messenger  in  the  service  of  President-elect  Taft, 
is  a  noted  golfer,  though  only  nineteen  years  old.  He 
has  always  lived  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  started 
as  a  caddie  there.  On  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  links  he 
made  the  round  in  70,  which  is  one  stroke  better  than 
the  best  professional  record.  Mr.  Taft's  score  on  the 
same  course  was  102. 

John  V.  Steger,  president  of  one  of  the  largest  piano 
factories  in  the  world,  came  from  Germany  to  America 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  and  without  means, 
though  he  had  already  worked  three  years  at  his  track. 
Now  he  owns  not  only  his  manufacturing  works,  which 
employ  1600  men,  but  also  a  model  town  which  he  has 
built  up,  thirty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  and  is  many 
times  a  millionaire. 

Brander  Matthews,  one  of  the  best  known  of  living 
American  authors,  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1852. 
and  studied  at  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1871.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  but  he 
turned  from  law  to  literature,  to  which,  for  raanv  years, 
he  has  devoted  an  indefatigable  and  versatile  pen.  In 
1892,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  Columbia  University. 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  present  United  States  Indian  com- 
missioner, will  retire  from  office  along  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, according  to  his  own  announcement.  Mr.  Leupp 
has  been  in  office  about  four  years.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  will  make  use  of  his  large  accumulation  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  American  Indians,  whom  he 
began  to  study  many  years  before  he  took  office,  by 
writing  articles  and  books.  Mr.  Leupp  was  for  a  long 
time  an  active  journalist. 

Charles  M.  Bowman,  a  councilman  of  Wilkesbarre, 
has  achieved  fame  by  defending  theatrical  billboards. 
In  a  speech  which  turned  the  tide  in  the  city  council 
that  seemed  setting  against  these  prominently  pervasive 
objects,  he  said:  "Where,  I  say,  where  can  you  get  finer 
art  than  is  on  some  of  the  billboards?  These  pictures 
excel  in  beauty  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West  or  the 
sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo  and  are  a  delight  to  the 
naked  eye."  After  this  there  need  be  little  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  on  art. 

Princess  George  of  Greece  by  her  marriage  to  Prince 
George  raised  the  Bonaparte  family  once  again  to  royal 
rank.  The  princess  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte  (by  Marie  Blanc,  the  Monte  Carlo  mil- 
lionaire's daughter),  the  grand-daughter  of  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  died  in  1840,  and  was  Nanoleon's 
younger  and  most  brilliant  brother.  Prince  George  is 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and  a  nephew  of 
Queen  Alexandra.  Princess  George  is  now  called  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  royal  rank  in  Europe. 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  notable  of  outdoor  photographers.  He  took 
up  the  art  of  photographing  birds  and  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  and  ten  years  ago  attracted  the  attention 
of  publishers.  His  work  is  now  in  demand  for  illustra- 
tive purposes,  and  it  has  established  new  standards.  He 
has  made  in  the  last  decade  more  than  10,000  photo- 
graphs of  live  wild  birds,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and 
fish.  He  wishes  to  make  a  photographic  record  of  big 
game  before  game  is  a  thing  of  the  past — which  is  not 
a  matter  of  many  years.  In  this  respect  his  work  will 
be  similar  to  Curtis's  photographs  of  Indians. 

Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  N„  retired, 
entered  the  navy  as  an  assistant  engineer,  with  the  rank 
of  midshipman,  in  1861.  After  passing  through  all 
intermediate  grades,  he  was  made  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  United  States  navy  in  18S7,  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, and  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  in  1899.  He 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  building  up  of  the  new 
navy.  Admiral  Melville  has  made  three  voyages  to  the 
polar  North  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
the  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  In  1890,  he  was 
voted  a  gold  medal  and  advanced  fifteen  numbers  by 
special  act  of  Congress,  for  bravery  in  the  Arctic. 

Henry  W.  Poor,  who  recently  was  forced  to  make  an 
assignment,  has  been  well  known  as  the  publisher  of 
"Poor's  Railroad  Manual,"  as  a  wealthy  broker  and  pro- 
moter, and  as  a  collector  of  rare  and  costly  books.  He 
was  considered  to  be  worth  some  $5,000,000,  and  the 
first  hint  that  he  was  in  financial  difficulties  came  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  his  collection  of  books  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  at  auction.  About  half  of  the  collection 
has  already  been  sold,  bringing  in  over  $70,000.  Even 
then  the  assignment  was  a  surprise  to  \\  all  The 

cause  of  Mr.  Poor's  failure  is  said  to  I 
losses   in  connection   with   the   promi 
corporations. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  POET. 


By  Donald  Kennicott. 


Now  the  centipede  crawls  on  the  'dobe  walls 

Of  the  Zuiii  pueblo  ruin, 
And   the   spotted   rattlesnake  quits  the   cactus  brake, 

The  horned  toad  pursuin'. 
Now  the  coyote  howls,  now  the  little  brown  owls 

From  the  prairie-dog  towns  are  speedin'  ; 
The  bogged  steer  dies,  the  wrater-hole  dries — 

And  the  sun  goes  down  on  Eden. 

The  last  recalcitrant  rhyme  had  been  safely  corralled, 
the  third  and  ultimate  stanaz  of  "A  Day  in  Eden"  had 
been  brought  to  its  triumphantly  ironic  conclusion,  and 
the  momentary  peace  that  crowns  the  consummation  of 
endeavor  descended  upon  the  restless  soul  of  Julian 
Senour,  poet,  cowboy,  and  wanderer.  Tucking  a  much- 
chewed  nubbin  of  pencil  beside  the  tobacco  sack  in  his 
upper  vest  pocket,  he  carefully  rolled  up  the  yellow 
oilskin  "slicker,"  on  the  smooth  surface  of  whose  ample 
skirt  the  precious  verses  had  been  inscribed,  and  shook 
himself  free  from  the  domination  of  the  Muse. 

His  description  had  been  fairly  precise.  At  his  feet 
was  the  all  but  dry  water-hole;  half  submerged  in  the 
baked  mud  at  its  brink,  lay  the  bogged  steer,  unde- 
niably dead;  and  beyond,  now  quivering  under  the 
scourge  of  the  noonday  sun,  stretched  the  rock-strewn 
levels  of  Palo- Verde  Plain,  gray,  desolate,  interminable. 
The  poet's  glance  rested  for  an  instant  on  the  scum- 
covered  puddle  before  him,  and  a  last  echo  of  his  ironic 
mood  found  expression.  "  And  a  river  went  out  of 
Eden,' "  he  muttered  with  a  slow,  sardonic  grin,  "  'to 
water  the  garden.'  "  Then,  raising  his  head,  he  looked 
with  wistful  eyes  out  over  the  vast  and  empty  plain. 

"Lord,"  he  mused  aloud.  "I  wonder  what  it  is  I'm 
driftin'  around  the  country  after  anyhow — and  where'll 
I  bring  up  next?  I  left  home  for  no  reason  at  all;  left 
Idaho  because  it  was  cold  and  Texas  because  it  was 
hot;  left  the  Cochetopa  because  it  was  rough,  and  yes- 
terday I  had  to  go  and  quit  my  job  here  on  Palo- Verde 
just  because  I'm  sick  of  this  damned  flat  country.  And 
what  has  it  all  amounted  to  ?" 

His  mood  grew  reminiscent  as  he  tried  to  answer 
that  question.  In  Idaho  he  had  learned  to  wield  a 
lariat  and  to  back  a  broncho.  During  his  residence  in 
the  Cochetopa  Hills  he  had  appraised  the  measure  of 
joy  contained  in  the  wine-cup;  and  there  he  had  writ- 
ten "Alkalied" — that  jocund,  immortal  ditty  whose 
original  four  stanzas  merely  recorded  the  horrible  fates 
me  Alkali  Ike,  his  wife,  his  child,  and  his  little 
nd-dog,  but  whi  h.  passing  from  bard  to  bard,  gath- 
ered from  each  an  increment,  and  by  a  process  of 
accretion  had  att  rly   in   1907,   the  ponderous, 

epic  proportions  of  sixty-seven  verses.  In  Texas — his 
face  clouded  as  lie  recalled  what  had  come  into  his  life 
there    ;    t  it  was,  too,  that  he  had  written  "Pecos 

Nell" — that  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  ballad  whose 
haunting  refrain  is  now  so  often  heard  in  the  lonely 
darkness  where  the  night-herders  ride,  about  the  mes- 
.  fires  that  light  the  shepherds'  solitude,  or  in  the 
lamp-lit  halls  that  mock  the  night  in  little  "cow-towns" 
along  the  border.  Here  on  Palo-Verde  Plain  he  had 
learned  what  solitude  may  mean,  and  out  of  the  melan- 
choly which  that  knowledge  had  engendered  had  pro- 
ceeded the  bitter,  ironic  mood  which  this  day  had  found 
its  voice. 

"What  is  it,"  he  muttered  again,  staring  with 
troubled  eyes  at  the  shift  and  shimmer  of  a  distant 
mirage,  "what  is  it  that  I'm  lookin'   for,  anyway?     I 

wonder — I  wonder "     He  paused,  and  then  started 

suddenly,  for  in  that  instant,  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
query,  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  hoofs  and 
of  wheels,  .and,  turning,  he  saw  a  heavy  wagon  rumbling 
rapidly  toward  him  down  the  road  from  the  mountains ; 
seated  alone  in  the  vehicle  was  a  young  girl. 

As  the  wagon  drew  nearer,  the  poet  observed  that 
the  driver  glanced  back  repeatedly,  as  if  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  her  load.  She  wore  a  wide  felt  som- 
brero pushed  back  from  her  forehead,  a  dress  of  some 
pale  blue  stuff,  and  heavy  gloves  so  much  too  large  for 
her  that  the  finger  tips  were  doubled  over  absurdly. 
When  she  reined  in  to  let  her  team  drink  at  the  water- 
hole,  he  could  see  that  her  face  was  drawn  and  white ; 
for  some  reason  he  was  reminded  of  a  pale  blue  flower 
he  had  once  noticed,  bruised  and  dust-stained  by  a  desert 
wind-storm. 

"Good  evenin',  ma'am,"  he  heard  himself  saying,  hat 
in  hand. 

"Evenin',"  she  returned,  with  a  momentary  glance  at 
him  from  dark,  frightened  eyes.  Then,  slipping  down 
from  the  seat,  she  knelt  over  something  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon. 

She  raised  her  head  again.  "You-all  know  anything 
about  doctorin',"  she  asked. 

The  poet  hesitated.  "Why,  no'm,"  he  answered. 
"What •" 

"It's  dad  here,"  she  explained.  "He  chopped  his 
foot  gettin'  out  logs  up  yonder." 

Standing  on  a  wheel-hub,  the  poet  saw  a  pallid,  gray- 
bearded  man  lying  on  a  blanket  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,  one  foot  bandaged,  and  pillowed  on  a  little 
bundle  of  pine  boughs.  The  eyes  of  the  older  man 
opened,  regarded  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
closed  agjin.  The  girl  wet  a  handkerchief  in  the 
water-keg  which  was  slung  to  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
bathed  hi^  forehead,  and  turned  again  to  the  youth. 

"You     :e,"  she  said,   forgetting  her  shyness  in  her 

T'm  so  afraid  it  isn't  fixed  right.     It  bled  so, 

couMn't  stop  it  for  ever  so  long,   and  now  he 

so  weak.     He  went  to  chop  a  log  in  two,  and 

[    slipped   on   some   moss,   and .     We   were 

:it  our  winter's  firewood." 


"And  you  got  him  into  the  wagon  and  everything  all 
by  yourself?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes.  There  aint  but  just  dad  and  me. 
That's  the  reason  I  went  with  him — he  don't  like  to 
leave  me  all  alone  down  at  the  ranch." 

"Where  was  you  aimin'  to  take  him?" 

"Home — tonight.  Ours  is  the  place  just  below 
Piedra  Spring — about  fifteen  miles  from  here,  I  reckon. 
Tomorrow,  I  thought,  maybe  so  I'd  drive  him  in  to 
town  to  a  doctor.     I  cain't  leave  him  to  fetch  one." 

The  poet  looked  at  the  white  face  of  the  injured 
man  and  once  again  at  the  girl;  and  then  without  a 
word  he  ran  off  to  where  his  hobbled  horse  was  pain- 
fully picking  at  a  little  patch  of  sun-scorched  gramma. 
Returning,  he  tied  the  animal  to  the  wagon,  and  with 
the  saddle  under  his  arm,  clambered  in. 

"There,"  he  said,  carefully  placing  the  saddle  near 
the  injured  man.  "You-all  can  sit  on,  that  and  tend 
to  him,  while  I  drive.  I  know  the  way  to  Piedra; 
after  that  I  reckon  your  place'll  be  in  sight.  Holler 
if  I  go  too  fast  or  jolt  him."  He  took  his  place, 
whistled  to  the  team,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground  nursed  them  to  a  swift  trot.  And 
it  was  at  least  a  full  half-hour  afterwards,  when  far 
down  the  road  to  Piedra  Spring,  that  he  remembered 
the  yellow  oilskin  slicker,  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
whose  ample  skirt  he  had  inscribed  the  three  precious 
stanzas  of  "A  Day  in  Eden,"  and  which  he  had  left  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  sun  and  gnawing  coyote  beside 
the  little  water-hole  back  on  Palo-Verde. 

The  following  morning  found  Julian  Senour  sitting 
wearily  on  the  vine-shadowed  veranda  of  a  little  adobe 
ranche-house  just  below  Piedra  Spring,  watching  the 
dust  of  a  departing  buggy.  Just  at  dusk  the  night 
before,  he  had  driven  up  to  the  house  with  its  injured 
owner,  and,  after  seeing  him  safe  in  bed,  under  the  care 
of  his  dark-eyed  daughter,  had  ridden  post-haste 
through  the  darkness  to  town.  Accompanied  by  the 
one  doctor  of  which  that  metropolis  boasted,  he  had 
returned  shortly  after  daylight;  and  when  the  physician 
had  announced  that  his  patient  must  stay  quiet  in  bed 
for  at  least  two  weeks,  the  poet  had  consented  to 
remain  for  that  length  of  time,  in  order  to  look  after 
the  ranche.  Now,  as  he  watched  the  doctor's  buggy 
roll  out  of  sight,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  humorous 
perplexity  that  he  recalled  his  speculation  of  the  day 
before  as  to  whither  he  should  next  drift,  and  medi- 
tated on  the  curious  caprice  of  fate  which  had  placed 
him  for  a  time  as  guardian  of  this  little  oasis  on  Palo- 
Verde. 

Days  passed — slowly,  tranquilly,  idly  almost,  for  the 
poet's  labors  in  field  and  corral  were  by  no  means  heavy, 
and  had  he  been  so  minded,  ample  leisure  was  vouch- 
safed to  him  wherein  he  might  have  continued  his  medi- 
tations on  the  significance  of  his  wandering  and  the 
nature  of  their  goal.  Yet  it  was  with  far  different 
matters  that  he  found  himself  concerned,  for  one  can 
not  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  tete-a-tete  with  so  engag- 
ing a  young  person  as  Miss  Helen  Lovell  proved  to 
be  and  maintain  a  consistently  introspective  eye.  Nor 
was  it  alone  the  accident  of  this  delightful  and  semi- 
marital  intimacy  that  commanded  his  attention.  He 
had  known  other  women,  and  sometimes,  in  one  way  or 
another,  had  been  attracted  by  them.  But  this  girl,  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  a  creature  altogether  new  and  dif- 
ferent and  puzzling.  Why,  for  example,  did  it  so 
please  him  to  watch  her  do  little  things  in  themselves 
inconsequent — prepare  the  tray  for  the  invalid  in  the 
next  room,  pour  his  own  coffee,  water  the  one  small 
and  struggling  geranium  that  decorated  the  window- 
sill  ;  and  why  did  the  precise  gesture  and  movement  she 
employed  seem  to  him  the  one  perfect  and  inevitable 
one?  Why,  when  he  looked  at  her  face,  did  it  some- 
times seem  to  him  that  he  had  seen  or  known  her 
before,  in  some  long  past  and  in  other  respects  forgot- 
ten time?  Why,  for  all  that  he  knew  her  to  be  no 
more  than  a  simple  and  rather  pretty  girl,  did  all 
things  about  her  seem  so  curiously  interesting  and  mys- 
terious? Why — decidedly,  here  was  new  and  most  per- 
plexing material  for  reflection. 

Yet  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  pursue  these  pleas- 
ant inquiries  unmolested.  For  the  Muse  is  a  jealous 
lassie;  and  will  descend  to  battle  with  an  earthly  rival 
for  the  favor  of  even  the  least  of  her  lovers.  She 
chose  a  cool  morning  some  five  or  six  days  after  the 
poet's  arrival  for  her  first  assault;  for  her  battle- 
ground, the  little  orchard  that  lay  between  the  house 
and  the  alfalfa  field.  The  p5et  had  finished  his  matu- 
tinal duties  and  sat  smoking  a  cigarette  under  a  gnarled 
old  apple-tree,  when  quite  unexpectedly  he  became  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  which  he  had  experienced  perhaps 
a  dozen  times  before  in  his  life,  always  with  a  curious, 
exalted  sense  of  wonder  and  of  joy,  sometimes  almost  of 
awe,  as  if  he  were  possessed  of  a  spirit  other  and  higher 
than  his  own.  The  mood  which  at  such  times  so  insist- 
ently clamored  for  expression  had  been  various — some- 
times jocund,  sometimes  tender,  sometimes,  as  that  day 
beside  the  water-hole  on  Palo-Verde,  ironic.  This 
time  it  was  something  quite  different,  strange,  obscure, 
and  yet  imperious.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there, 
watching  the  thin  blue  line  of  smoke  mount  upward 
from  his  cigarette.  It  should  be  a  song,  he  decided  at 
length — a  song  in  praise  of  this  young  girl  who  had  so 
unaccountably .  and  so  deeply  interested  him.  He 
should  call  it — what  indeed  should  he  call  it?  And 
what  were  adequate  praise?  All  day  the  mood  and 
the  impulse  possessed  him;  all  day  he  sat  there  under 
the  apple  tree  or  paced  up  and  down  the  shady  little 
grove.  Yet  when  evening  came,  he  Had  neither  found 
the  title  nor  written  a  single  line.  For  life  is  greater 
than  literature;  fact  is  more  insistent  than  its  expres- 
sion; and  experience  is  an  all-absorbing  preoccupation. 


The  poet  who  lives  his  poem  does  not  write  it;  and — 
many  men  are  poets  in  their  youth.  That  night  the 
Muse  retired,  bruised  and  defeated  from  this  her  first 
battle  for  the  soul  of  her  lover. 

Not  thus  easy,  however,  may  so  puissant  a  goddess 
be  humbled.  One  defeat  does  not  spell  surrender,  and 
though  one  may  be  worsted  in  open  battle,  there  remain 
possibilities  of  guerrilla  warfare,  of  Parthian  retreat, 
and  of  retirement  to  places  well  fortified.  Nor  would 
the  veriest  squire  of  dames  forsake  his  first  love  with- 
out regret,  without  hesitation,  or  without  struggle. 
The  poet  passed  a  sleepless,  troubled  night,  and  rose 
early  next  morning,  firm  with  resolve.  Never  before 
had  he  found  the  spirit  of  song  thus  silenced  within 
him;  never  before  had  he  been  thus  stricken  dumb;  nor 
had  he  once  known  failure.  It  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  disturbing  influence  was  obvious;  the  remedy  like- 
wise patent.  He  would  fulfill  his  promise,  yes — would 
remain  until  the  two  weeks  had  elapsed.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  should  leave  immediately,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  proposed  to  cease  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment alike,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  vicinity 
of  the  perturbing  cause.  Guerrilla  warfare  it  should 
be,  and  then  retreat. 

Alas,  nor  he,  nor  the  Muse,  his  commanding  general, 
knew  ought  of  the  power  of  the  foe — what  guns  were 
hers,  what  far-flung  cavalry,  what  serried  ranks  of 
war.  One  may  hurry  through  his  breakfast  in  grim, 
discourteous  silence,  staring  fixedly  at  the  sugar-bowl, 
but  what  avail  it  when  all  the  while  he  feels  upon  him 
the  gentle,  troubled  glance  of  his  dark-eyed  hostess? 
One  may  seek  to  wear  out  the  long,  lonely  day  by  quite 
unnecessary  labors  in  obscure  corners  of  the  ranche, 
but  what  does  it  profit  when  even  in  the  uttermost,  hid- 
den nook  of  outlying  corral  or  distant  ditch-head  he 
sees  continually  tripping  beside  him  the  graceful  figure 
of  his  fair  enemy.  One  may  even  flee  the  pleasant 
evening  conversation  on  the  veranda,  and  hide  one's 
self  in  the  enshrouding  shadows  of  the  orchard,  but 
how  may  one  escape  the  perturbing  accents  of  a  low 
and  gentle  voice  that  so  insistently  echo  in  one's  ears. 
Guerrilla  warfare  indeed !  Daily  a  pitched  battle,  daily 
an  utter  rout,  daily  a  weakened  army.     Sauve  qui  pent ! 

The  determined  fortnight  came  at  last  to  an  end. 
Limping,  irascible,  but  clearly  convalescent,  the  owner 
of  the  Piedra  Springs  ranche  rose  from  his  bed  and 
hobbled  about  his  possessions.  And  when  he  saw  how 
well  all  had  been  cared  for,  how  even  in  remote  and 
obscure  corners  of  the  ranche  sundry  fences  and 
ditches  had  been  repaired,  who  more  pleased  than  he? 
It  will  be  long  before  he  can  resume  his  wonted  activ- 
ity; he  will  continue  to  need  an  assistant.  He  would 
be  pleased  indeed  to  have  the  poet  continue  in  his 
employ.  But  no,  the  poet  is  under  an  imperative  obli- 
gation elsewhere;  he  has  already  tarried  over  long;  he 
must  without  fail  depart  early  the  next  morning.  No, 
Miss  Lovell  must  not  get  up  to  prepare  his  breakfast ; 
he  will  make  his  own  coffee  and  will  sleep  in  the  bunk- 
house  so  as  not  to  wake  them.  It  is  essential  that  he 
start  very  early,  at  dawn  in  fact. 

The  day  wore  slowdy  to  evening.  When  the  three 
sat  down  to  supper,  the  poet,  finding  himself  unable 
decently  to  maintain  his  taciturnity,  assumed  a  gayety 
though  he  had  it  not,  and  embroidered  gaudy  lies 
wherewith  to  account  for  his  imperative  departure. 
And  when  the  meal  was  over,  taking  a  base  advantage 
of  the  lady's  temporary  preoccupation  with  the  dishes, 
he  slipped  out  into  the  darkness. 

Yet  one  can  not  go  to  bed  immediately  after  supper, 
even  if  he  is  to  start  on  a  journey  early  the  next  morn- 
ing— very  early,  before  dawn  in  fact.  And  when  one 
has  an  aching  lump  in  his  throat  that  will  not  down, 
the  dusty  solitude  of  the  old  bunk-house  is  no  place  for 
him.  It  were  best  to  walk  up  and  down  the  little 
apple  orchard  once  more — one  last  time.  There  he  may 
smoke  and  breathe  the  pleasant  air  of  evening  and 
coerce  the  aforesaid  lump  into  subsidence. 

It  is  cool  in  the  old  orchard.  Now  and  then  the 
wind  stirs  sleepily;  overhead  the  leaves  turn  and  mur- 
mur a  drowsy  response;  there  are  borne  to  one  rare, 
keen  scents  of  ripening  apples,  of  trodden  grass,  and  of 
honey-burdened  alfalfa.  The  moon  is  still  asleep,  but 
the  desert  stars  are  wide-eyed;  under  the  trees  there  is 
a  verdant  glow;  on  the  grass  are  faint,  inconstant 
shadows,  that  dance  and  shift  and  play.  Far  out  on 
Palo-Verde,  a  little  brown  owl  calls  softly  to  her  mate. 

The  lump,  however,  stubbornly  refuses  to  down.  It 
has,  in  fact,  grown  much  worse.  He  should  not  have 
come  out  to  the  orchard,  for  although  he  had  grown 
fond  of  the  whole  ranche,  this  spot  was  particularly 
dear  to  him.  It  is  clearly  because  he  has  taken  such  a 
liking  to  the  ranche  that  his  departure  so  grieves  him, 
and  as  he  feels  a  special  predilection  for  the  orchard, 
his  sadness  is  very  naturally  here  augmented.  Never 
indeed  has  a  certain  place  thus  appealed  to  him ;  on 
leaving  it,  a  lump  is  rising  in  his  throat — a  manifesta- 
tion at  once  childish  and  ridiculous.  And  when  he 
looks  up  toward  the  house  and  sees  the  light  in  the 
window  there,  it  grows  worse — intolerable. 

He  is  not  at  all  sleepy.  The  time  must  be  passed 
somehow.  He  will  compose  a  farewell  to  this — place, 
that  has  so  enchanted  him.  He  knows  a  very  pretty 
little  Mexican  song  that  will  supply  an  appropriate  air. 
He  will  set  the  English  words  to  it  and  so  while  away 
the  time.  Valiantly  he  struggles,  but  in  vain.  Words 
fail  him  utterly.  For — be  it  noted — he  who  suffers  a 
flesh-wound  may  cry  out  and  may  discuss  his  sensa- 
tions in  a  ream  of  lilting  lyrics;  but  he  who  is  smitten 
to  the  heart  is  silent,  very  silent. 

With  a  gesture  of  abandonment,  he  tosses  far  from 
him  the  much-chewed  nubbin  of  pencil,  and  filling  with 
tobacco  the  little  thin  cigarette  paper  on  which  he  had 
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scribbled  a  weak,  inadequate  line  or  two,  he  rolls  it  up, 
places  it  between  his  lips,  and  scratches  a  match.  And 
who  knows  what  might  have  happened  but  for  that  tiny 
match-flame.  For  to  one  standing  uncertainly  by  the 
open  door  of  the  empty  bunk-house  it  is  a  flaming 
beacon. 

A  light  footfall  sounds  on  the  grass,  and  through  the 
darkness  the  poet  hears  a  soft  voice  calling.  He  can 
but  respond ;  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard  he  finds  the 
lady  standing  bareheaded,  a  little  bundle  under  her 
arm. 

"Is  that  you,  Julian?"  she  asks  as  he  draws  near. 
"Here's  something  to  eat  I  fixed  for  you  to  carry; 
I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  find  it  in  the  morning.  And 
here's  your  coat;  I've  mended  that  tear  in  the  sleeve 
so  it  doesn't  show."  She  pauses,  and  though  even  in 
the  darkness  he  can  feel  her  eyes  upon  him,  he  can 
find  no  words  to  thank  her.  There  is  a  little  silence, 
and  then  she  speaks  again,  low-voiced,  hesitant,  appeal- 
ing— "You  weren't — you  weren't  aimin'  to  go  away 
without  savin'  good-bye,  were  you,  Julian?" 

Ah,  Muse,  haul  down  your-tattered  banner,  spike  your 
silenced  cannon,  lay  down  your  vanquished  arms.  For 
retreat  is  cut  off,  the  gates  are  battered  in,  the  enemy 
riots  exultant  within  your  most  sacred  citadels.  For 
when,  oh  Muse,  did  ever  you  think  to  prepare  your 
lover's  luncheon?  When  did  you  ever  mend  his  torn 
coat-sleeve?  And  when,  when  did  vou  ever  stand  close 
beside  him,  actual,  palpable,  unutterably  alluring? 
Your  hour  has  come. 

The  hour  passes.  And  at  its  close  there  are  two  who 
walk  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  ranche-house,  there  piti- 
lessly to  arouse  a  barely  convalescent  invalid,  and  to 
communicate  startling  tidings.  And  in  that  hour  has 
been  death  and  birth — the  death  of  Julian  Senour,  poet 
and  wanderer,  and  the  birth  of  a  man. 


A   NOVEL   OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 


William  J.  Locke  Writes   a  Brilliant   Story  and  Creates  a 
Splendid  Character. 

"Septimus"  is  one  of  those  rare  stories  that  attract 
us  first  of  all  in  our  lighter  moods  and  that  then  lay- 
hold  upon  us  with  the  force  of  a  strong  ideal.  We 
may,  indeed,  almost  believe  that  the  author  himself 
advanced  into  fresh  recognition  of  his  opportunities 
as  he  progressed.  Zora  Middlemist  does  not  at  first 
impress  us  very  favorably.  The  abandon  that  follows 
the  few  bitter  weeks  of  her  married  life  is  not  attract- 
ive, and  although  we  know  that  she  will  not  remain  a 
widow,  we  do  not  quite  see  why  any  one  should  fall  in 
love  with  her.  Her  sister  Emily  is  of  the  nondescript 
variety,  pretty,  good-natured,  weak,  and  silly.  We 
glance  at  her  and  forget  her.  Septimus  himself,  at  a 
first  introduction,  appears  almost  a  caricature  with  his 
inconsequence,  his  eccentricities,  his  absent-mindedness, 
and  his  genius  for  inventing  artillery,  while  as  for 
Clem  Sypher,  with  his  universal  "Cure,"  he  seems  to  be 
a  type  of  the  self-advertising  nostrum  maker  redeemed 
from  a  hopeless  vulgarity  only  by  an  unquestionable 
enthusiasm.  We  feel  that  we  have  got  among  a  very 
funny  crowd  of  people  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  a 
prospect  of  three  hundred  pages  of  clever  burlesque. 
It  says  much  for  the  author's  power  that  he  is  able  to 
lift  us  from  the  comic  to  the  magnificent  and  from  the 
domain  of  farce  to  the  plane  of  a  moral  grandeur  that 
leaves  us  almost  breathless. 

Zora,  in  the  first  flush  of  her  newly-found  liberty, 
has  gone,  unescorted,  to  Monte  Carlo.  There  she 
makes  the  casual  acquaintance  of  Septimus,  who  asks 
her  to  wager  for  him  a  twenty-franc  piece  at  the 
gaming  table  and  then  wanders  aimlessly  away  b.efore 
he  can  receive  his  winnings.  Clem  Sypher  appears  in 
an  equally  casual  way,  and  so  the  curious  trio  is  formed 
of  the  man-hating  Zora,  Septimus,  who  lives  perpetually 
in  the  dream  clouds  of  inconsequence,  and  Clem,  whose 
strenuous  and  boisterous  commercialism  dominates  the 
situation.  If  only  the  beautiful  Zora  would  go  about 
Monte  Carlo  with  an  inscription,  "Try  Sypher's  Cure," 
what  an  advertisement  it  would  be.  Clem  would  will- 
ingly have  one  done  in  diamonds,  to  the  confusion  and 
utter  rout  of  his  rivals: 

First  it  was  a  salve  for  all  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
It  spared  humanity  its  heritage  of  epidermatous  suffering.  It 
could  not  fail.  He  reeled  off  the  string  of  hideous  diseases 
with  a  lyrical  lilt.  It  was  his  own  discovery-  An  obscure 
chemist's  assistant  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  he  had,  by  dint  of 
experiments,  hit  on  this  world-upheaving  remedy. 

The  remainder  of  Zora's  tour  through  Europe  is 
made  not  exactly  in  Septimus's  company,  for  that,  her 
maid  assures  her,  would  be  highly  improper,  but  Septi- 
mus is  more  or  less  in  sight  all  the  time.  The  charms 
of  Zora  have  indeed  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  helpless 
vassalage,  and  so  when  she  finally  returns  to  her  home 
at  Nunsmere  the  faithful  Septimus  finds  quarters  close 
at  hand,  and  here  we  come  once  more  into  contact  with 
Emmy.  That  somewhat  flighty  young  lady  takes  occa- 
sion to  faint  when  she  reads  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  Mordaunt  Prince,  and  we  are 
speedily  aware  that  a  species  of  ugly  although  very 
common  tragedy  has  entered  into  the  narrative.  A 
few  hours  later  Septimus,  oblivious  of  the  distinction 
between  day  and  night,  has  gone  out  for  a  stroll  before 
sunrise  and  to  his  surprise  he  meets  Emmy  equipped 
for  the  road.  Dimly  divining  the  cause  of  her  distress, 
having  also  seen  the  fatal  announcement  in  the  news- 
paper, he  suspects  that  all  is  not  right  and  confronts 
her: 

"Who  are  you?" 

"It's  I,  Septimus,"  he  answered,  taking  hold  of  his  cap. 
"For  God's  sake,  don't  do  it." 


"I  shall.     Go  away.     How  dare  you  spy  on  me?" 

She  stood  and  faced  him,  and  her  features  were  just  dis- 
cernible in  the  dim  starlight.  Anger  rang  in  her  voice.  She 
stamped  her  foot. 

"How  dare  you  ?" 

"I  haven't  been  spying  on  you,"  he  explained.  "I  only 
recognized  you  a  couple  of  miuntes  ago.  I  was  walking  about 
— taking  a  stroll  before  breakfast,  you  know." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  stonily. 

"I'm  dreadfully  sorry  to  have  intruded  upon  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, twirling  his  cap  nervously  in  his  fingers  while  the 
breeze  played  through  his  upstanding  hair.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
— but  I  couldn't  stand  by  and  let  you  do  it.     I  couldn't  really." 

"Do  what?"  she  asked  still  angry.  Septimus  did  not  know 
that  beneath  the  fur-lined  jacket  her  heart  was  thumping 
madly. 

"Drown   yourself,"   said   Septimus. 

"In  the  pond?"  she  laughed  hysterically.  "In  three  feet  of 
water?     How  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  manage  it?" 

Septimus  reflected.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  pond's  inade- 
quate depth. 

"You  might  have  lain  down  at  the  bottom  until  it  was 
all  over,"  he  remarked  in  perfect  seriousness.  "I  once  heard 
of  a  servant  girl  who  drowned  herself  in  a  basin  of  water." 

Emmy  turned  impatiently  and.  walking  on,  waved  him  away  ; 
but  he  accompanied  her  mechanically. 

"Oh,  don't  follow  me,"  she  cried  in  a  queer  voice. 

"Leave  me  alone,  for  God's  sake.  I'm  not  going  to  commit 
suicide.     I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  the  pluck." 

The  upshot  is  that  Septimus  accompanies  Emmy  to 
London  and  to  her  lodgings.  She  is  pitifully  afraid 
to  be  left  until  she  gets  the  companionship  of  her  maid, 
and  although  Septimus  wholly  unsuspects  the  real 
nature  of  her  plight,  his  delicate  chivalry  places  him 
wholly  at  her  disposal : 

She  disappeared  and  Septimus  knelt  down  before  the  grate 
and  lit  the  paper.  In  a  second  or  two  the  flame  caught  the 
wood,  and,_  the  blower  being  down,  it  blazed  fiercely.  He 
spread  his  ice-cold  hands  out  before  it,  incurious  of  the  futile 
little  room  whose  draperies  and  fripperies  and  inconsiderable 
flimsiness  of  furniture  proclaimed  its  owner,  intent  only  on 
the  elemental  need  of  warmth.  He  was  disturbed  by  the 
tornadic  entrance  of  Emmy. 

"She's  not  here,"  she  exclaimed,  tragically.  Her  baby  face 
was  white  and  there  were  dark  shadows  under  the  eyes  which 
stared  at  him  with  a  touch  of  madness.     "She's  not  here." 

"Perhaps  she  has  gone  out  for  a  walk,"  Septimus  sug- 
gested, as  if  London  serving-maids  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  air  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  foggy  morning. 

But  Emmy  heard  him  not.  The  dismaying  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  smote  her  down.  It  was  the  last  straw.  Edith,  on 
whom  she  had  staked  all  her  hopes  of  physical  comfort,  was 
not  there.  Overstrained  in  body,  nerves  and  mind,  she  sank 
helplessly  in  the  chair  which  Septimus  set  out  for  her  before 
the  fire,  too  exhausted  to  cry.  She  began  to  speak  in  a  queer, 
toneless   voice. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Edith  could  have  helped  me. 
I  want  to  get  away  and  hide.  I  can't  stay  here.  It's  the 
first  place  Zora  will  come  to.  She  mustn't  find  me.  Edith 
has  been  through  it  herself.  She  would  have  taken  me  some- 
where abroad  or  in  the  country  where  I  could  have  stayed  in 
hiding  till  it  was  all  over.  It  was  all  so  sudden — the  news 
Df  his  marriage.  I  was  half  crazy,  I  couldn't  make  plans. 
I  thought  Edith  would  help  me.  Now  she  has  gone,  good- 
ness knows  where.     My  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

She  went  on  looking  at  him  haggardly,  a  creature  driven 
beyond  the  reticence  of  sex,  telling  her  inmost  secret  to  a 
man  as  if  it  were  a  commonplace  of  trouble.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  distraught  mind  that  he  was  a  man.  She  spoke  to 
herself,  without  thought,  uttering  the  cry  for  help  that  had 
been  pent  within  her  all  that   awful  night. 

The  puzzledom  of  Septimus  grew  unbearable  in  its  intensity  : 
then  suddenly  it  burst  like  a  skyrocket  and  a  blinding  rain 
of  fire  enveloped  him.  He  stood  paralyzed  with  pain  and 
horror. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Zora  would  certainly  follow 
her  to  London,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  poor 
Emmy  dreads  more  than  another  it  is  the  detection  of 
her  wretched  plight  by  her  magnificent  sister.  Septi- 
mus knows  of  an  hotel.  "Wiggleswick  was  telling  me 
about  one  the  other  day."  Wiggleswick  is  Septimus's 
servant,  a  disreputable  and  unsavory  ex-burglar  who 
has  attached  himself  to  his  guileless  master.  "A 
friend  of  his  burgled  it  and  got  six  years.  A  man 
called  Barkus."  And  so  poor  Emmy  is  preparing  to 
depart  to  this  dubious  haven  when  Septimus  gets  his 
great  flash  of  inspiration  : 

Suddenly  came  the  flash  of  inspiration,  swift,  illuminating, 
such  as  happened  sometimes  when  the  idea  of  a  world-upset 
ting  invention  burst  upon  him  with  bewildering  clearness 
but  this  time  more  radiant,  more  intense  than  he  had  ever 
known  before ;  it  was  almost  an  ecstacy.  He  passed  both 
hands  feverishly  through  his  hair  till  it  could  stand  no 
higher. 

"I  have  it,"  he  cried ;  and  Archimedes  could  not  have 
uttered  his  famous  word  with  a  greater  thrill. 

"Emmy,  I  have  it." 

He  stood  before  her  gibbering  with  inspiration.  At  his 
cry  she  raised  a  tear-stained  face  and  regarded  him  amazedly. 

"You  have  what  ?" 

"The  solution.  It's  so  simple,  so  easy.  Why  shouldn't  we 
have  run   away  together  ?" 

"We  did."  said  Emmy. 

"But  really — to  get  married." 

"Married?" 

She  started  bolt  upright  on  the  sofa,  the  feminine  ever 
on  the  defensive. 

"Yes,"  said  Septimus  quickly.  "Don't  you  see?  If  you 
will  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  me — oh,  just  the 
form,  you  know — and  we  both  disappear  abroad  somewhere 
for  a  year — I  in  one  place  and  you  in  another,  if  you  like — 
then  we  can  come  back  to  Zora,  nominally  married,  and — 
and — ■" 

"And  what?"   asked   Emmy,   stonily. 

"And  then  you  can  say  that  you  can't  live  with  me  any 
longer.  You  couldn't  stand  me.  I  don't  think  any  woman 
could.     Only  Wiggleswick  could  put  up  with  my  ways." 

Emmy  passed  her  hands  across  her  eyes.  She  was  some- 
what  dazed. 

"You  would  give  me  your  name — and  shield  me — just  like 
that."     Her  voice  quavered. 

"It  isn't  much  to  give.  It's  so  short,"  he  remarked  absently. 
"I've  always  thought  it  such  a  silly  name." 

"You  would  tie  yourself  for  life  to  a  girl  who  has  dis- 
graced herself,  just  for  the  sake  of  shielding  her?'1 

"Why,  it's  done  every  day,"  said  Septimus. 

"Is  it  ?  Oh,  God  !  You  poor  innocent,"  and  she  broke 
down  again. 

And  so  the  splendid  deed  is  done,  and  it  never  dawns 
upon  simple  Septimus  that  his  action  is  other  than  the 
natural  and  obvious  one.  Sending  the  messages  usual 
to   eloping   couples   this    strange   pair   lose   themselves 


me 
man 


in  Paris,  Emmy  at  one  hotel  and  Septimus  at  another, 
awaiting  the  event  from  which  the  edge  of  evident 
disgrace  had  been  removed.  And  slowly  into  Emmy's 
heart  comes  a  passion  of  love  for  the  man  who  believes 
that  his  eccentricities  have  placed  him  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  woman's  love,  and  Septimus  does  not 
know  it,  never  suspects  it,  never  imagines  that  he  is 
other  than  a  happy  convenience  to  the  woman  he  has 
saved.  When  the  baby  is  born,  when  all  fear  of  dis- 
grace is  over,  then  Emmy  can  have  her  liberty  once 
more  and  his  "ungovernable  temper"  can  be  blamed  for 
a  separation  where  there  has  never  been  a  union. 

But  the  truth  will  out.  Clem  Sypher  learns  it  acci- 
dentally, and  Emmy  is  persuaded  to  tell  her  sister 
everything: 

Zora,  with  an  immense  longing  for  love,  cau»ht  her  sister 
in  her  arms,  and  the  two  women  wept  very  happily  together. 

It  was  thus  that  Septimus,  returning  for  tea,  as  he  was 
bidden,  found  them  some  while  afterwards. 

Zora  rose,  her  lashes  still  wet,  and  whipped  up  her  furs. 
But  you're   not  going  ?" 

"Yes.  I'll  leave  you  two  together.  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
beptimus—  She  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  a 
step  or  two  toward  the  door.  "Emmy  has  told  me  everything 
Oh,  you  needn't  look  frightened,  dear.  I'm  not  going  to 
thank  you—  Her  voice  broke  on  the  laugh.  "I  should  only 
make  a  fool  of  myself.  Some  other  time.  I  only  want  to 
say,  don  t  you  think  you  would  be  more— more  cosy  and 
comfortable  if  you  let  her  take  care  of  you  altogether?  She's 
breaking  her  heart  for  love  of  you,  Septimus,  and  she  would 
make  you  happy." 

Emmy  looked  at  Septimus  with  a  great  scare  in  her  blue 
eyes.  She  said  something  about  taking  no  notice  of  what 
Zora   said. 

"But  is  it  true?"  he  asked. 

She  said  with  her  back  against  the  wall: 

"Do  you  think  it  very  amazing  that  I  should  care  for  vou  ?" 

Septimus  ran  his  hands  vehemently  up  his  hair  till  it  reached 
the  climax  of  Struwed  Peterdom.  The  most  wonderful  thing 
m  his  life  had  happened.  A  woman  loved  him.  It  upset  all 
his  preconceived  notions  of  his  place  in  the  universe. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered.     "It  makes  my  head  spin  round." 
He  found  himself  close  to  her.     "Do  you  mean  that  you  love 
■his   voice   grew   tremulous — "as   if    I    were   an    ordinary 

"No."  she  cried,  with  a  half  laugh.  "Of  course  I  don't 
How  could  I  love  an  ordinary  man  as  I  love  you'" 

Neither  could  tell  afterwards  how  it  happened.  Emmy 
called  the  walls  to  witness  that  she  did  not  throw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  Septimus's  natural  timidity  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  having  seized  her  in  his;  but  she  stood  for 
a  long,  throbbing  time  in  his  embrace,  while  he  kissed  her 
on  the  lios  and  gave  all  his  heart  into  her  keeDing. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  fender  seat.' 

"When  a  man  does  that,"  said  Septimus,  as  if  struck  by 
a  luminous  idea,  "I  suppose  he  asks  the  girl  to  marry  him." 

[]But  we  are  married  already."  she  cried,  joyously. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Septimus,  "so  we  are.  I  forgot.  It's  very 
puzzling,  isn't  it?  I  think,  if  you" don't  mind.  I'll  kiss  you 
again. 

Meanwhile  the  guardian  angel,  entirely  unconscious  of 
apotheosis,  sat  in  the  little  flat  in  Chelsea  blissfully  eating 
crumpets  over  which  Emmy  had  spread  the  preposterous 
amount  of  butter  which  proceeds  from  an  overflowing  heart. 
She  knelt  on  the  hearth  rug  watching  him  adoringly,  as  if  he 
were  hierophant  eating  sacramental  wafer.  They*  talked  of 
the  future.  He  mentioned  the  nice  houses  he  had  seen  in 
Berkeley  Square. 

"Berkeley  Square  would  be  very  charming."  said  Emmy, 
"but  it  would  mean  carriages  and  motor-cars  and  powdered 
footmen  and  Ascot  and  balls  and  dinner  parties  and  presenta- 
tions at  court.  You  would  be  just  in  your  element,  wouldn't 
you,  dear  ?" 

She  laughed  and  laid  her  happy  head  on  his  knee. 

"No,  dear.  If  we  want  to  have  a  fling  together,  you  and 
I,  in  London,  let  us  keep  on  this  flat  as  a  pied-a-terre.  But 
let  us  live  at  Nunsmere.  The  house  is  quite  big  enough,  and 
if  it  isn't  you  can  always  add  on  a  bit  at  the  cost  of  a  month's 
rent  in  Berkeley  Square.  Wouldn't  you  prefer  to  live  at 
Nunsmere?" 

"You  and  the  boy  and  my  workshop  are  all  I  want  in  the 
world,"  said  he. 

"And  not  Wiggleswick?" 

One  of  his  rare  smiles  passed  across  his  face. 

"I  think  Wiggleswick  will  be  upset." 

Emmy  laughed  again.  "What  a  funny  household  it  will  be 
— Wiggleswick  and  Mme.  Bolivard.     It  will  be  lovely." 

Septimus  reflected  for  an  anxious  moment.  "Do  you  know, 
dear,"  he  said  diffidently,  "I've  dreamed  of  something  all  my 
life — I  mean  ever  since  I  left  home.  It  has  always  seemed, 
somehow  beyond  my  reach.  I  wonder  whether  it  can  come 
true  now.  So  many  wonderful  things  have  happened  to  me 
that  perhaps  this,  too " 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked  very  softly. 

"I  seem  to  be  so  marked  off  from  other  men :  but  I've 
dreamed  all  my  life  of  having  in  my  house  a  neat,  proper,  real 
parlor  maid  in  a  pretty  white  cap.  and  apron.  Do  you  think 
it  can  be  managed  ?" 

With  her  head  on  his  knee  she  said  in  a  queer  voice: 

"Yes,  I  think  it  can." 

He  touched   her  cheek   and   suddenly   drew   his   hand    away. 

"Why,  you're  crying.  What  a  selfish  brute  I  am.  Of 
course  we  won't  have  her  if  she  would  be  in  your  way." 

Emmy  lifted  her  face  to  him. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  beautiful,  silly  Septimus."  she  said  :  "don't 
you  understand?  Isn't  it  just  like  you?  You  give  every  one 
else  the  earth,  and  in  return  you  ask  for  a  parlor  maid." 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  distressed  apology, 
"she  would  come  in  so  handy.  I  could  teach  her  to  mind  the 
guns." 

"You  dear,"  cried   Emmy. 

Mr.  Locke  has  done  an  artistic  piece  of  work  inas- 
much as  he  leaves  his  characters  upon  a  higher  moral 
plane  than  when  he  found  them,  if,  indeed,  any  further 
advance  in  moral  chivalry  was  possible  to  Septimus. 
Clem  Sypher,  under  the  joint  influence  of  Zora  and 
the  commercial  failure  of  the  "Cure,"  manfully  faces 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  an  unconscious  impostor  and 
refuses  to  save  the  wreck  of  his  business  by  amalgama- 
tion with  his  rival.  Zora  forgets  her  bitter  marriage 
experience  and  becomes  once  more  a  lovable  woman, 
while  Emmy,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sublime  devotion 
and  loyalty,  puts  away  the  follies  that  were  so  nearly 
her  ruin  and  becomes  al!  that  a  wife  should  be.  That 
romance,  like  all  other  forms  of  art,  should  point  for- 
ward and  not  backwards,  upwards  and  not  downwards, 
is  a  sorely  neglected  principle  nowaday-.  :  that 

Mr.   Locke  has  combined  with  an   urn  and 

delicacy  of  narrative. 

"Septimus,"  by  William  J.  Locke.     . 
John  Lane  Company,  Xew  York : 
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JOSIAH   ROYCE   ON   CALIFORNIA. 

♦ 

A  Chapter  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Forms   Part  of  a  Book  of 

Original  Thought. 


Josiah  Royce  devotes  a  section  of  his  latest  book, 
"Race  Questions  and  Other  American  Problems" 
(Macmillan),  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  asks  in  what 
way  the  physical  aspects  of  California  have  been 
related  to  her  life  and  civilization,  to  what  extent  the 
action  and  interaction  between  man  and  his  environ 
ment  have  served  to  modify  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
dwellers  by  the  Pacific.  Sketching  the  geographical 
contour  of  the  region  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  he  shows  the  varieties  of  climate  to  be  found  in 
California,  from  the  cold  region  of  the  coast  to  the 
hot  interior  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  from  the 
snowy  regions  of  the  upper  Sierras  to  the  hot  and  dry 
areas  of  the  extreme  south.  The  climate  is  every- 
where definite  and  predetermined,  and  these  are  char- 
acteristics that  must  necessarily  leave  their  mark  upon 
the  habits,  and  therefore  upon  the  dispositions,  of  the 
people  exposed  to  them: 

The  general  good  effect  upon  the  health  of  such  a  climate 
is  modified  in  certain  cases  by  the  possibly  overstimulating 
character  of  the  Coast  summer,  which,  as  for  instance  at  San 
Francisco,  permits  one  to  work  without  thought  of  holidays 
all  the  year  round.  In  my  own  boyhood  it  used  often  to  be 
said  that  there  were  busy  men  in  San  Francisco  who  had 
reached  that  place  in  1849,  and  who  had  become  prominent  in 
mercantile  or  other  city  life,  and  who  had  never  taken  vaca- 
tions and  never  left  San  Francisco  even  to  cross  the  bay,  from 
the  hour  of  their  coming  until  that  moment.  Of  course,  such 
men  can  be  found  in  almost  any  busy  community,  but  these 
men  seemed  rather  characteristic  of  the  early  California  days 
and  suggested  the  way  in  which  a  favorable  climate  may  on 
occasion  be  misused  by  an  ambitious  man  to  add  to  the  strains 
otherwise  incident  to  the  life  of  a  new  country. 

How  far  has  Western  civilization  been  affected  by 
such  conditions  and  by  a  climate  that  permits  the  out- 
door life  to  be  an  almost  perpetual  possibility?  The 
good  must,  of  course,  be  mingled  with  its  opposite,  and 
so  upon  one  side  we  have  a  hoodlumism  that  need  not 
be  further  dwelt  upon,  while  upon  the  other  side  there 
is  a  picture  far  more  pleasing  to  contemplate.  There 
is  an  "independence  of  judgment";  a  carelessness  of 
what  a  barbarian  might  think,  so  long  as  he  came  from 
beyond  the  border;  a  freedom  among  the  Californians 
in  choosing  what  manner  of  men  they  should  be;  a 
ready  and  confident  speech : 

The  Californian,  like  the  Westerner  in  general,   is  likely  to 

be   somewhat   abrupt   in    speech,   and  his   recent   coming  to  the 

land   has  made  him   on   the   wti         :uite   indifferent  to    family 

traditions      1        )  -elf,    for   instance    reached    twenty    years    of 

age    without    :ver   becoming    clearly    conscious    of    what    was 

mean!  a  man  by  his  antecedents,  a  judgment  that 

ii  Ider     and    less    isolated    community    is    natural    and 

inevitable,  and  that    I  Eh  of  our  Western  communi- 

n  it  has  grown  up  in  California, 

geographical   isolation    is  added  to   in   the   absence 

own    mind,   in    childhood,    every   human 

being  few     exceptions,     whatever     he     happened 

■  ■     I 

The  expectation  of  leisure,  a  certain  definite  and 
scheduled  course  of  duties,  have  had  their  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  California  character.  Nature  keeps 
her  engagements  with  the  California  farmer.  She 
meets  her  promissory  notes  with  a  punctuality  not 
usually  associated  with  the  agricultural  life: 

Especially  in  country  life  the  individual  Californian  conse- 
quently tends  toward  a  certain  kind  of  independence,  which  I 
find  in  a  strong  and  subtle  contrast  to  the  sort  of  independ- 
ence that,  for  instance,  the  New  England  farmer  cultivates. 
The  New  England  farmer  must  fortify  himself  in  his  strong- 
hold against  the  seasons.  He  must  be  ready  to  adapt  himself 
to  a  year  that  permits  him  to  prosper  only  upon  decidedly  hard 
terms.  But  the  California  country  proprietor  can  have,  during 
the  drought,  more  leisure,  unless,  indeed,  his  ambition  for 
wealth  too  much  engrosses  him.  His  horses  are  plenty  and 
cheap.  His  fruit  crops  thrive  easily.  He  is  able  to  supply  his 
table  with  fewer  purchases,  with  less  commercial  dependence. 
His  position  is,  therefore,  less  that  of  *he  knight  in  his  castle 
and  more  that  of  the  free  dweller  in  the  summer  cottage, 
who  is  indeed  not  at  leisure,  but  can  easily  determine  how  he 
shall  be  busy.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  him  who  his  next 
neighbor  is.  At  pleasure  he  can  ride  or  drive  a  good  way  to 
find  his  friends ;  can  choose,  like  the  Southern  planter  of 
former  days,  his  own  range  of  hospitality;  can  devote  himself, 
if  a  man  of  cultivation,  to  reading  during  a  good  many  hours 
at  his  own  choice,  or,  if  a  man  of  sport,  can  find  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  easy  opportunities  for  hunting  or  for  camping, 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  young  people  of  his  family.  In 
the  dry  season  he  knows  beforehand  what  engagements  can  be 
made,  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  since  the 
state  of  the  weather  is  predetermined. 

It  was  the  development  of  agriculture,  peculiarly 
advantaged  by  climate,  that  first  gave  to  California  a 
communal  sentiment  lamentably  absent  in  the  early  days 
of  immigration  when  a  transitory  population  still  felt 
itself  to  be  morally  rooted  in  the  Eastern  communities 
from  which  it  had  sprung: 

This  tendency  retarded  for  a  long  time  the  development  of 
California  society,  and  made  the  pioneers  careless  as  to  the 
stability  of  their  social  structure;  encouraged  corrupt  munici- 
pal administration  in  San  Francisco ;  gave  excuse  for  the 
lynching  habit  in  the  hastily  organized  mining  communities. 
But  a   reaction   quickly  came. 

Nevertheless,  its  results  continued  and  have  shown 
themselves  sporadically  from  time  to  time.  California 
conditions  tended  to  produce  strong  and  self-reliant 
men,  and  this,  too,  is  a  tendency  still  persisting.  He 
may  be  a  public  benefactor,  like  Lick  or  Sutro,  or  a 
social  reformer,  like  Henry  George,  or  an  ignorant 
demagogue  like  Dennis  Kearney,  or  the  chief  of  some 
vigilance  c  mmittee,  or  a  railway  magnate,  building  a 
•ntin.ritaJ  line  and  dying  just  as  he  founds  a  uni- 

■  nfortunately,  a  strong  individualism  such  as 
loped  by  early  conditions  in  California  is  not 
y  an  ethical  one,  and  this  leads  us  to  a  gen- 


eralization  of  peculiar  interest  in  Mr.   Royce's   essay. 
He  says : 

There  is  a  symptom  of  this  fact  which  I  have  frequently 
noticed,  both  while  I  was  a  continuous  resident  of  California 
and  from  time  to  time  since.  Individualistic  communities 
are  almost  universally,  and,  paradoxically  enough,  communi- 
ties that  are  extremely  cruel  to  individuals.  It  is  so  in  a 
debating  club,  where  individuality  is  encouraged,  but  where 
every  speaker  is  subject  to  fierce  criticism.  Now,  this  is 
still  so  in  California  to  an  extent  which  surprises  even  one 
who  is  used  to  the  public  controversies  of  some  of  our  Eastern 
cities.  The  individual  who,  by  public  action  or  utterance, 
rises  above  the  general  level  in  California,  is  subject  to  a 
kind  of  attack  which  strong  men  frequently  enjoy,  but  which 
even  the  stranger  finds  on  occasion  peculiarly  merciless.  That 
absence  of  concern  for  a  man's  antecedents  of  which  I  before 
spoke  contributes  to  this  very  mercilessness.  A  friend  once 
remarked  to  me  that  in  California  Phillips  Brooks,  had  he 
appeared  there  before  reaching  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
would  have  had  small  chance  to  win  a  hearing,  so  little  rever- 
ence would  have  been  felt  for  the  mere  form  of  the  causes 
that  he  maintained.  This  remark  was  perhaps  unfair,  since 
a  stranger  preacher — Thomas  Starr  King — gained  in  early 
California  days,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  very 
great  public  reputation  in  a  short  time,  received  great  sym- 
pathy, and  had  a  mighty  influence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  public  man  who  intends  to 
maintain  his  ideals  in  California  will  have  to  do  so  under 
fire,  and  he  will  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fire. 
His  family,  or  the  clubs  to  which  he  belongs,  the  university 
that  he  represents,  the  church  that  supports  him — none  of 
these  factors  will  in  such  a  community  easily  determine  his 
standing.  He  works  in  a  community  where  the  pioneer  tradi- 
tion still  remains — the  tradition  of  independence  and  of  dis- 
trust toward  enthusiasm.  For  one  feels  in  California,  very 
keenly,  that  enthusiasm  may  after  all  mean  sham,  until  one  is 
quite  sure  that  it  has  been  severely  tested.  And  this  same 
community,  as  far  as  its  country  population  is  concerned,  is 
made  up  of  persons  who,  whether  pioneers  or  newcomers, 
live  in  the  aforesaid  agricultural  freedom,  in  easy  touch  with 
nature,  not  afraid  of  the  sentiments  of  the  crowd,  although  of 
course  disposed,  like  other  human  beings,  to  be  affected  by  a 
popular  cry  in  so  far  as  it  attacks  men  or  declares  new  ideals 
insignificant.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  arouse  the  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  of  such  people  than  it  is,  in  case  one  has  the 
advantage  of  the  proper  social  backing,  to  affect  the  public 
opinion  of  a  more  highly  organized  social  order  in  a  less  iso- 
lated region. 

And  yet  California  has  an  idealism  peculiarly  its 
own,  however  skeptical  it  may  be  of  the  idealism  of  the 
individual.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  romance 
associated  with  the  unique  marvels  of  the  early  days. 
It  is  the  result  of  "that  tension  between  individualism 
and  loyalty,  between  shrewd  conservatism  and  bold 
radicalism,   which  marks  this  community." 


Sicily  and  Theocritus. 

Sicily  was  the  home  of  Theocritus,  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  Alexandrian  era  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post).  He  was  born  in  Syracuse,  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  his 
idylls — "little  pictures,"  to  translate  the  Greek  word 
literally — are  veracious  and  beautiful  descriptions  of 
pastoral  life  in  the  very  spot  visited  by  the  earthquake. 

Sicily  was  at  one  time  Greek  territory,  and  it  is  to 
this  period  that  the  poetry  of  Theocritus  belongs.  His 
verses  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect of  that  island.  They  breathe  the  fresh,  clear  air 
of  the  Sicilian  hillsides.  Theocritus  appealed  to  nature 
for  his  inspiration,  and  transmitted  to  his  readers  the 
feeling  of  the  soft  Sicilian  breeze  and  the  warm  Sicilian 
sun.  He  let  them  share  the  life  of  the  rustic  shep- 
herds, as  in  the  famous  first  idyll,  where  Thyrsis  sings 
the  song  of  Daphnis's  woes: 

Begin,  sweet  maids,  begin  the  woodland  song. 

The  voice  of  Thyrsis,  .■Etna's  Thyrsis,  I. 

Where    were    ye,    Nymphs,    oh    where,    when    Daphnis    pined? 

Forget,  sweet  maids,  forget  your  woodland  song. 
"From  thicket  now  and  thorn  let  violets  spring, 
Now  let  white  lilies  drape  the  juniper, 
And  pines  grow  figs,  and  nature  all  go  wrong; 
For   Daphnis  dies.     Let   deer  pursue   the   hounds. 
And   mountain  owls  outsing  the  nightingale." 

Forget,  sweet  maids,  forget  your  woodland  song. 
So   spake  he,  and  he   never  spake   again. 
Fair  Aphrodite  would  have  raised  his  head  ; 
But  all  his  thread  was  spun.     So   down  the  stream 
Went  Daphnis  ;   closed  the  waters  o'er  a  head 
Dear  to  the  Nine,  of  Nymphs  not  unbeloved. 

Forget,  sweet  maids,  forget  your  woodland  strain. 


President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  notifies 
the  unions  that,  on  account  of  the  application  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  the  unions  in  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Loewe  Hat 
boycotting,  case,  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  three 
times  the  supposed  damages,  he  has  decided  to  discon- 
tinue, by  advice  of  ocunsel,  the  "We  Don't  Patronize" 
list  in  future  numbers  of  the  Federationist  until  an  effort 
can  be  made  to  get  Congress  to  amend  the  Sherman 
law  in  such  a  way  as  would  eliminate  the  labor  unions 
from  its  anti-trust  provision. 


Passenger  travel  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  year  of 
1908  shows  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  one  million  persons, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  transatlantic  steamship  com- 
panies. For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  eastbound 
figures  are  in  excess  of  the  westbound  or  incoming. 
The  decrease  is  apparent  in  every  class — first,  second, 
and  steerage — in  the  westbound,  and  in  the  first  and 
second  cabin  business  in  the  eastbound.  The  only  class 
showing  an  increase  over  the'  year  1907  was  the  out- 
ward bound  steerage. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


The  newspapers  of  Rome  publish  enthusiastic  praise 
of  the  heroism  of  the  Russian  sailors  who  landed  at 
Messina  to  rescue  such  survivors  as  they  could,  and 
recommend  that  the  city  of  Rome  confer  medals  on 
them. 


The  Toilers. 

Dreams — dreams — dreams  ! — 

Of  the  things  that  we  yet  may  do, 
But  the  present  pain  seems  an  endless  chain, 

Real  and  true. 

And  some  of  us  dream  of  temples, 

While  the  roof  sags  overhead, 
And  some  of  the  gold  that  a  witch  foretold — 

While  we  fight  for  bread  ! 

Dreams — vain  dreams  ! — 

Of  the  things  that  we  yet  may  be  : 
Yet  the  worst  and  best  have  gone  to  rest, 

As  so   shall  we". 

And  some  of  us  dream  of  glory, 

While  the  sword  hangs  by  a  thread, 

Of  a  little  fame,  a  remembered  name, 
When  we  are — dead  ! 

And   none   has  returned  to   tell  us 

If   dreams   may   alter   Fate ; 
Yet  we  toil  and  try,  bequeath  and  die. 

The  rest — can  wait ! 

— Stephen   Chalmers,   in  New    York   Times. 


Idle  Charon. 


The  shores  of  Styx  are  lone  for  evermore. 
And  not  one  shadowy  form  upon  the  steep 
Looms  through  the  dusk,  as  far  as  eyes  can  sweep, 

To  call  the  ferry  over  as  of  yore  ; 

But  tintless  rushes,  all  about  the  shore, 

Have  hemmed  the  old  boat  in,  where,  locked  in  sleep, 
Hoar-bearded  Charon  lies  ;  while  pale  weeds  creep 

With  tightening  grasp  all  round  the  unused  oar. 

For  in  the  world  of  Life  strange  rumors  run 

That  now  the  Soul  departs  not  with  the  breath, 
But  that  the  Body  and  the  Soul  are  one  ; 

And  in  the  loved  one's  mouth,  now,  after  death, 

The  widow  puts  no  obol,  nor  the  son. 
To  pay  the  ferry  in  the  world  beneath. 

— Eugene  Lee-Hamilton. 


New  Mexico — Lincoln. 

The   new   name   urged   by   the   author   of   "The  Song  of  the  Ancient 
People." 
Land    of    romance   and    dream    and   mystery. 

Whose  peaks  rise  proudly  in  the  sunlit  blue — 
Olympian  heights  fairer  than  Thessaly 

Before  the  gods  were  lost  to  mortal  view — 
Thine  are  the  treasures  of  the  field,  the  mine. 

The  boundless   regions  of  illumined  air. 
And  thine  the  streams  that,  brimmed  with  mountain  wine, 

Beauty  and  life  to  burning  lowlands  bear. 

Thy  sculptured  cliffs  and  caves  were  old,  perchance, 

Ere  sphinx  was  hewn  or  pyramids  were  piled, 
And  man  and  maid  met  here  in  mystic  dance 

Ere  Miriam  sung  or  David's  harp  beguiled. 
But  not  thy  winds  that  wander  where  they  will, 

Nor  listening  brooks  that  flash  and  fall  so  fast, 
Nor  sun,  nor  stars,  a-watch  o'er  plain  and  hill. 

One  word  may  whisper  of  thy  dateless  past. 

O  magic  Land  !   in  this  memorial  year 

Give  to  thy  cliffs  and  runes  yet  rarer  fame, 
And  make  thy  realm  to  all  the  world  more  dear, 

Crowning  its  glories  with  our  Lincoln's  name! 
Then  will  thy  mountains  prouder  pierce  the  sky. 

Thy  rivers  grander  roll  to  greet  the  sea, 
And  larger  manhood  lift  thy  standard  high 

For  all   the   mighty   ages  yet  to   be! 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor,  in  Springfield  Republican. 


It's  She  Who  Dwells  at  Haverford. 

It's  she  who  dwells  at  Haverford,  and  I  who  bide  at  Ross; 
Between  the  placid  waters  pour  a  rippling  rood  across; 

It's  there  are  terraces  and  towers,  and  sunny  banks  of  ferns 

and    flowers ; 
It's  here  the  reek  of  coke  smoke  lowers,  and  when  expire  the 

weary  hours  they  seem  of  little  loss. 

And  yet  I  know,  ah,  yet  I  know,  though  here  is  gloom  and 
there  is  glow. 
That  Love  can  bridge  an  arching  bow  the  whole  wide  way 

across, 
'Twixt  her   who   dwells   at   Haverford   and  me   who   bide   at 
Ross! 
And  so,  oho,  and  still  oho  !   let  graybeard  Care  a  trudging  go, 
My  heart's  as  light  by  day  and  night  as  thistledown  or  floss  ; 
There  is  a  wind  that  whispers  low   (whate'er  the  sister  Fates 
bestow), 
She'll  dwell  no  more  at  Haverford — nor  will  I  bide  at  Ross! 
— Archibald  Crombie,  in  New  York  Sun. 


The  promotion  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  said 
to  be  the  largest  fiduciary  institution  in  the  United 
States,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  young  men  for  whom 
Secretary  Gage  opened  tjie  way  to  successful  careers  in 
the  world  of  finance.  Mr.  Vanderlip  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  1897  as  Mr.  Gage's  private  secretary.  Having 
been  a  financial  writer  on  one  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, Vanderlip  had  attracted  Mr.  Gage's  attention 
in  Chicago  as  an  exceptionally  brilliant  young  man. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  becoming  in  its  various 
branches  a  great  training  school  for  men  for  the  pri- 
vately owned  financial-establishments  6i  the  country. 


The  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  have 
ordained  that  all  contracts  with  members  of  the  faculty 
shall  expire  when  teachers  reach  their  sixty-fifth  birth- 
day. Next  June,  it  is  said,  half  a  dozen  old  gentlemen 
will  call  the  class  roll  for  the  last  time,  unless  they 
have  before  followed  the  example  of  their  president, 
Dr.  Northrop,  and  sent  in  their  resignations. 


Boxes  for  cigar  and  cigarette  ends  have  been  placed 
in  Berlin  cafes  and  public  buildings  by  a  charity  organ- 
ization, and  enough  money  is  expected  from  the  sale 
of  this  class  of  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe  172S  children 
during  the  winter  months.  What  becomes  of  the  stumps 
is  a  secret  fortunately  kept  from  the  smokers. 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


by   Ezra   S.    Brudno.      Published 
i.    Lippincott    Company.    Philadel- 


The   Tclh 

by   J. 

pbia. 
This  impressive  presentation  of  certain 
aspects  of  Jewish  life  is  preceded  by  an 
apology  "because  the  people  who  chiefly  figure 
in  this  story  are  keenly  sensitive  to  any  por- 
trayal of  their  life,  character  or  manners  fall- 
ing short  of  exuberant  flattery."  We  are 
introduced  to  the  hero,  David  Sphardi,  when, 
as  a  boy,  he  is  carrying  a  peddler's  basket  in 
the  streets  of  Boston.  Miss  Helen  Trues- 
dale,  attracted  by  his  eager  and  pathetic  face, 
gives  him  his  chance  in  life.  He  goes  to 
school  and  gets  his  early  lessons  in  racial 
discrimination.  At  college  he  learns  the  les- 
son more  deeply  and  faces  the  alternative 
of  seeking  a  career  wholly  among  his  own 
people  or  looking  for  an  amalgamation  with 
the  outside  world  that  can  never  be  wholly 
conceded.  The  injustice  of  his  position 
slowly  saps  the  force  of  his  own  racial  and 
religious  sympathies,  but  the  ineffaceable  fact 
of  race  remains,  and  while  he  finds  upon 
the  one  hand  that  this  is  an  irreparable  bar 
to  social  affiliation  with  Christians,  his  own 
poverty  and  obscurity  no  less  effectually  ex- 
clude him  from  the  best  circles  among  his 
own  people.  The  Jew,  he  finds,  is  always 
regarded  racially  and  never  individually.  The 
popular  mind  in  no  way  associates  the  vice  of 
the  Gentile  drunkard  with  his  faith  or  his 
race,  but  one  fatilt  of  the  Jew  is  instantly 
connected  with  both  faith  and  race.  As  the 
Talmud  says,  "All  Israel  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  one  another." 

The  book  is  one  of  unusual  and  pathetic 
power.  That  racial  discrimination  exists  to 
such  an  extent  will  be  a  revelation  to  many. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  doubted  by  many.  If  it 
does  indeed  exist,  then  indeed  there  can 
hardly  be  exaggeration  of  the  humiliation  and 
the  ignominy  that  it  causes  to  those  whose 
honorable  ambitions  are  sustained  by  intellect 
and  integrity.  But  who  is  to  blame?  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  the  author  had  more  clearly 
apportioned  causes  and  indicated  remedies. 
As  it  is  we  have   an  unrelieved   tragedy. 


Adventures  of  a  Nice  Young  Man,  by  Aix. 
Published  by   Dufheld  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  first  few  pages  of  this  novel  leave  us 
in  doubt  whether  the  author  has  sedulously 
cultivated  the  style  of  a  chastened  Fielding 
or  whether  it  is  a  case  of  a  natural  reversion 
to  a  fine  and  nearly  extinct  type.  In  the 
former  case,  the  imitation  is  excellently  done, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  a 
case  of  imitation  at  all,  but  an  ingenuously 
and  naturally  told  tale,  a  sort  of  worldly 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  that  owes  its  charm  to 
its  spontaneity  and  fidelity  to  experience. 

The  hero  is  a  young  man  who,  through  the 
death  of  his  father,  is  thrown  upon  the  world 
and  his  own  resources.  He  tells  us  that  he 
left  home  "with  only  fifty  dollars,  but  with 
two  comedies  nearly  finished,  a  tragedy  begun, 
and  a  novel  well  arranged  in  my  mind,  hasten- 
ing to  Albany,  where  I  felt  sure  of  some 
temporary  assistance  from  a  relative  so  rich 
as  I  knew  my  uncle  to  be."  But  the  uncle 
is  a  pious  and  parsimonious  hypocrite,  and 
although  in  a  brief  interview  he  makes  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  heart  of  his 
charming  daughter,  he  finds  that  his  prospects 
and  resources  are  just  where  they  were  be- 
fore. 

For  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Charles 
Cameron  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself.  There  can  be  found  the  story  of  his 
infatuation  for  the  beautiful  actress  Lillian 
and  the  grief  it  caused  him,  how  he  gets  em- 
ployment and  loses  it  again,  how  he  becomes 
unwittingly  involved  in  scandal,  how  he  trav- 
els in  Europe,  returns  to  America,  and 
eventually  finds  himself  in  smooth  waters. 
The  narrative  is  one  of  delightful  naivete. 
It  has  all  the  intimacy  of  a  diary  not  intended 
for  publication  and  it  discloses  a  character  so 
entirely  natural  in  its  juvenile  vanity,  its 
search  for  pleasure,  and  its  painfully  acquired 
wisdom  that  we  recognize  not  only  its  charm 
as  a  novel,  but  its  value  as  a  psychological 
study. 

The  Book  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  by  Mrs. 
Lang.      Edited    by    Andrew    Lang.      Pub- 
lished  by   Longmans,    Green   &   Co.,    New 
York. 
Mr.    Lang    tells    us    that    all    these    stories 
about  princes  and   princesses   are   true  stories 
and    were    written    by    Mrs.    Lang    out    of   old 
books    of    history.      Conscious    that    the    truth 
of  a   story   and  the   reality  of  its   figures   are 
not   a   recommendation    to   a   child,   Mr.    Lang 
hastens  to  explain  that  this  is  not  among  the 
books   that   children   are   obliged   to    read,   but 
that  it  is  optional  with  them,  and  is  therefore 
somewhat  in  the  category  of  fairy  stories  that 
every  one  knows  to  be  true,  but  that  are  read 
only   from   inclination.     Nor  are  these  stories 
arranged     in     historical     sequence,     for     this 
would    be    an    unpalatable     reminder     of     the 
school-room. 

Fourteen  stories  in  all  are  told.  The  first 
is  of  the  childhood  of  Napoleon,  and  there 
are  other  stories  of  Marie  Louise  and  Prin- 
cess Henriette,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  of  ever  so  many  other  characters  that  fill 
big    places    in    history    and    whose    childhood 


contained  incidents  worth  the  telling.  Mrs. 
Lang  has  done  a  praiseworthy  work,  and  she 
has  done  it  with  a  charm  of  style  that  can 
not  fail  to  commend  it  to  her  readers,  while 
the  fifty  colored  and  plain  illustrations  are 
works  of  art. 


Ned,  Nigger  an'  Gcnt'nian,  by  Norman  G. 
Kittrell.  Published  by  the  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington; $1.50. 
The  author  writes  with  such  sincerity  that 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  a  certain  lack  of  art 
in  the  presentation  of  his  story.  A  North- 
erner visits  the  South  soon  after  the  war 
and  is  hospitably  entertained  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  Marshall,  his  wife,  and  his  negro 
servants.  A  course  of  conversations  with  his 
hosts  and  principally  with  "Ned"  discloses 
to  him  the  true  inwardness  of  Southern  sen- 
timent and  what  reconstruction  has  actually 
meant  for  white  and  black  alike.  We  get  a 
little  tired  of  negro  dialect,  but  not  of  the 
reasonableness  and  fair-mindedness  with  which 
Southern  views  are  set  forth,  and  when  we 
reach  the  last  page  we  feel  that  we  have 
gained  in  comprehension  of  a  perplexing 
problem.  This  probably  was  the  intention  of 
the  author  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
an  unassuming  and   successful   piece  of  work. 


The  Kiss  of  He/en,  by  Charles  Marriott.    Pub- 
lished    by    John     Lane     Company,     New 
York;    $1.50. 
This    story    seems    to    ask    us    frankly    if 
marriage    and    celibacy    are    the    only    alterna- 
tives   for    a    woman,    if    she    may    not    be    "a 
noun   as  well   as  an  adjective."     The   heroine 
is   Miss   Keverne,   who   on   a  vacation   visit  to 
the    country    captivates    the    heart    of    young 
Paul   Trecarell,    allows   him    to    kiss    her,    and 
then    mysteriously    disappears.       Subsequently 
he  finds  that  she  has  been  living  as  the  wife 


of  a  literary  man  whose  own  wife  is  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  she  leaves  him  also  as 
soon  as  the  death  of  the  wife  makes  mar- 
riage possible.  Paul's  rigid  virtue  is  shocked 
by  these  discoveries  and  he  forgets  all  about 
Miss  Keverne  until  his  engagement  to  the 
conventional  Irene  compels  hrm  to  face  the 
restrictions  and  the  domesticities  of  orthodox 
marriage.  Then  he  meets  Miss  Keverne 
again. 

The  book  faces  a  delicate  problem  with 
some  courage  and  also,  it  may  be  suspected, 
with  some  evasions.  Its  literary  merit  is  con- 
siderable and  it  is  wholly  free  from  grossness. 


thought  upon  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  human  life.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
little  surprising  to  find  the  assumption  that 
the  leaders  of  the  world  will  be  the  univer- 
sity students  of  today.  The  leaders  of  the 
world  have  never  yet  been  selected  from 
that  class,  and  there  is  no  pressing  reason 
to   believe   that   they   will    be. 


The     Shadow     World,     by     Hamlin     Garland. 
Published    by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 


York 


$1.35. 


This  extraordinary  collection  of  records  of 
psychic  phenomena  has  of  course  no  strictly 
scientific  value,  seeing  that  we  do  not  know 
the  real  names  of  the  participants,  while  the 
conditions  were  not  of  the  kind  usually 
known  as  test.  The  book  is,  however,  a  val- 
uable one  because  it  brings  the  question  of 
psychic  phenomena  to  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  readers  who  have  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  opportunity  to  study  similar 
records  obtained  under  rigid  conditions  and 
set  forth  under  more  technical  and  less  popu- 
lar forms.  The  author  is  relating  his  own 
experiences  and  they  will  be  widely  accepted 
as  a  sincere  and  conscientious  effort  to  relate 
events. 


Vaiti  of  the  Islands,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw, 
Published  by  A.  Wessels  Company,  New 
York. 

In  bold  originality  of  conception  the  char- 
acter of  Vaiti  deserves  to  rank  with  that  of 
Captain  Kettle  or  Brigadier  Gerard,  with  the 
one  exception  that  Vaiti  is  not  lovable.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Saxon,  a  dis- 
graced Englishman,  and  a  South  Pacific  wife, 
and  as  Captain  Saxon  is  usually  drunk  the 
management  of  the  ship  and  the  conduct  of 
her  trading  expeditions  fall  upon  the  daugh- 
ter. Vaiti  is  a  termagant  by  disposition 
and  an  Amazon  by  training.  If  she  were 
fifty  years  of  age  and  hard  visaged,  instead 
of  young  and  beautiful,  we  should  view  her 
with  repugnance,  but  that  reflection  is  hardly 
fair.  We  must  take  her  as  she  is  and  admire 
her  through  the  kindly  perspective  of  dis- 
tance. Her  adventures  are  certainly  extraor- 
dinary, and  their  recital  convinces  us  that 
we  have  not  only  a  vivid  picture  of  abnormal 
femininity,  but  a  valuable  and  accurate 
description  of  Pacific  life  that  could  have 
been  drawn  only  from  complete  knowledge. 


Leadership,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent. 

Published    by    Longmans,    Green    &    Co., 

New  York. 
These  six  lectures — or  rather  sermons — ■ 
were  delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  1907- 
Their  obvious  sincerity  hardly  reconciles  us 
to  the  complete  absence  of  comprehensive 
survey    of    their    subject    and    of    illuminating 


"The  Queen's  Gate  Mystery,"  by  Captain 
Henry  Curties,  is  a  detective  story  of  some  in- 
genuity and  interest,  but  marred  by  needless 
improbabilities,  such  as  a  secret  excavation 
in  the  heart  of  London  for  the  recovery  of 
James  II's  crown  jewels.  But  it  is  not  a  story 
that  will  be  left  unfinished.  It  is  published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 


"AIX" 


Under  this  pseudonym  there  has  suddenly  appeared  a  writer,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  his  publishers,  whose  style 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  living  author,  and  who  has  instantly  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the*  highest  criticism 
by  applying  to  modern  business,  politics,  and  social  life  in  the  incomparable 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  NICE  YOUNG  MAN 


tt 


a  style  of  early  Georgian  purity.  The  story  is  one  of  present  day  social  and  business  adventure,  with  brief  comments 
on  life,  manners,  business,  and  public  questions.  The  humor  and  arrangement  resemble  Fielding,  the  sentences 
Goldsmith,  and  the  didactic  passages  Bolingbroke;  though  in  all  the  abuse  that  many  of  the  author's  opinions  have 
received,  he  has  never  incurred  the  reproach  of  artificiality. 

Preserved  by  style  and  humor,  this  novel  is  the  one  that  seems  destined  to  hand  down  to  a  later  generation 
a  faithful  picture  of  contemporary  manners.  The  author  immediately  challenges  a  place  in  American  literature  not 
below  that  of  Washington  Irving. 

That  this  is  not  conventional  publishers'  praise  is  shown  by  the  following  comments  from  letters  received  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  author; 


Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  in 
New  England,  says,  addressing  "Aix"  through  his  publisher : 
"How  did  you  manage  to  write  about  modern  New  York  in  the 
style  of  Goldsmith  and  Fielding?  For  it  is  the  style  of  Goldsmith 
and  Fielding  even  to  the  broad  words,  which  some  prudery  will 
sniff  at.  You  have  caught  it — the  little  twists  and  turns,  the 
admirable  self-restraint  of  touch.     I  enjoyed  it  exceedingly." 

Professor  Walter  Morris  Hart,  of  the  University  of  California: 
"'Aix,'  whoever  he  may  be,  is  surely  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Fielding,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  that  style  in  a 
degree  that  I  did  not  think  was  possible." 


Mr.    H.    C.    Chatfield-Taylor,    the    biographer    of    Moliere,    says :  - 
"To  me  the  story  has  a  peculiar  charm,  caused,  I  should  say,  by 
your  picaresque  touch,  your  hero  being  a  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  or 
a  Gil   Bias,   in  modern   dress." 

Horatio  S.  Krans,  the  well-known  New  York  critic,  and  the 
author  of  the  critical  biography  of  Goldsmith  that  introduces  the 
Putnam  edition  of  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  says:  "It  is  an 
extraordinarily  presentable  work  and  most  pleasantly  reminiscent 
of  the  tone,  temper,  and  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century 
novelist." 


FROM  THE  GENERAL  PRESS  WE  CULL  THE  FOLLOWING: 


"It  has  the  picturesque  quality  which  makes  Gil  Bias  a  joy 
forever.  .  .  .  His  comments  on  life  and  manners  with  which 
the  book  abounds  are  a  rare  combination  of  seriousness  and  light- 
ness."— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"An  unusually  fine  style,  a  delicate  choice  of  words,  that  makes 
its  reading  a  pleasure  to  be  lingered  over." — Boston  Globe. 

"A  story  written  after  the  manner  of  Gil  Bias  .  .  .  deserves 
to  be  widely  popular." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  reminder  of  Goldsmith,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  imita- 
tion. .  .  .  Comes  close  to  being  real  literature.  .  .  .  May  be 
picked  up  at  any  time  and  opened  anywhere." — Denver  Republican. 

"Curious  to  read  such  language  in  the  time  of  the  electric 
light." — The  Sun. 


"The  staid  and  simple  phrasing  of  Addison's  'Essays'  or  Gold- 
smith's 'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  .  .  .  whimsical  humor." — The 
Bookman. 

"The  literary  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  up  lo 
date,  and  it  is  great  fun,  too." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"That  homely  style  of  narrative  which  is  the  essence  of  literary 
art.  .  .  .  The  old  time  style  combined  with  a  modern 
setting." — Evening   Wisconsin. 

"The  new  author  has  literary  gifts  of  no  common  kind." — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

"An  air  of  Roderick  Random  .  .  .  directness,  force,  occa-. 
sional  irony." — Hariford  Courant. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS,  $1.50  POSTPAID 
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FOYER   AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


E.  H.  Sothern  is  today,  without  doubt,' the 
most  able,  the  most  versatile,  and  the  best 
equipped  actor  on  the  American  stage.  By 
birth  and  training  he  came  naturally  into  his 
kingdom,  but  not  without  long,  arduous,  and 
sincere  effort.  A  restraint  as  noble  as  his 
ambition  has  marked  his  course.  He  has  at- 
tempted nothing  that  was  not  meant  to  ad- 
vance his  art  as  well  as  his  fortunes.  In  full 
accordance  with  the  methods  that  were  ad- 
hered to  in  earlier  and  more  auspicious  days, 
Mr.  Sothern  believes  that  eminence  in  his 
profession  comes  through  long-continued 
study  of  principles  and  technic.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  play  Lord  Dundreary,  the  part 
created  by  his  father,  until  in  ripened  knowl- 
edge and  practice  he  felt  competent,  and  then 
only  with  some  apprehension.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a  leading  man  for 
years,  as  a  Shakespearean  actor  who  had  re- 
ceived high  praise  even  in  London,  he  had 
been  tested  in  every  requirement  of  romantic 
drama,   comedy,  and  tragedy. 

Mr.  Sothern  is  not  a  stranger  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  he  has  visited  the  city  more  rarely 
than  a  critical  play-loving  public  has  wished. 
He  comes  next  week  to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
to  fill  an  engagement  of  two  weeks,  and  that 
brief  season  may  well  be  looked  forward  to 
as  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  events  of  the 
year. 

"Hamlet,"  "Richard  Lovelace,"  and  "Lord 
Dundreary"  are  promised  for  the  first  week. 
"Hamlet"  will  be  offered  on  Monday  night 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinee.  "Richard  Love- 
lace" will  be  seen  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  nights,  and  "Lord  Dundreary" 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 

The  suppoiting  company  is  strong  in  num- 
bers and  experience.  Miss  Gladys  Hanson 
and  Miss  Virginia  Hammond  are  the  two 
leading  women,  and  Rowland  Buckstone  and 
William  Harris  are  prominent  among  the 
men. 


At  the  Valencia  Theatre  this  week  Upton 
Sinclair's  fantastic  work,  "Prince  Hagen," 
has  had  a  try-out.  The  thoroughly  competent 
stock  company  did  all  they  could  for  it — in 
fact  they  nearly  succeeded  in  vitalizing  some 
characters  that  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
world  manifestly  lacking  in  human  faculties. 
But  the  composition  is  not  a  play;  at  least 
not  for  the  general. 

>T  "■-  '.i      ,---.;■=   "Sherlock   Holmes,"   the 

drama    made    by     \\  from    A. 

Conan  Doyle      -  the  detective.     It  is 

a   good    piece  is  are   nearly   all   of 

Gillette  been   sue- 

There  is  ii  -  doubt  its  sat- 

■  -y  presentation  at  the  Valencia  The- 
Ihe  name-part  will  be  taken  by  Robert 
iVarwick,  ap  well  within  his  capabilities. 

Mr.  Warwick  has  had  some  difficult  roles 
since  he  became  the  leading  man  at  this  play- 
house, and  he  has  brought  intelligence,  vigor, 
and  well  justified  self-confidence  to  play  in 
all  of  them.  Blanche  Stoddard  will  be  Alice 
Faulkner,  and  Thomas  MacLarnie,  Charles 
Dow  Clark,  and  others  will  have  good  parts. 
Darrell  Standing  will  play  Professor  Moriarty, 
a  role  which  he  made  a  success  in  London 
in   Mr.   Gillette's   company. 


Kolb  and  Dill  continue  their  merry  round- 
up at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  "The  Poli- 
ticians." Monday  night,  the  opening  of  the 
third  week  of  this  piece,  with  a  pouring  rain 
more  likely  to  discourage  theatre-goers  than 
to  encourage  them,  the  house  was  filled. 
Next  week,  however,  is  announced  as  posi- 
tively the  last  of  this  really  diverting  -farce.  It 
has  been  improved  in  many  details  since  the 
opening  nights,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  Kolb  and  Dill's  variety  of  comedy  at  their 
best.  The  supporting  company  is  the  best 
that  the  comedians  have  ever  had. 


The  Orpheum  will  have  for  its  new  bill, 
opening  Sunday  afternoon,  a  sterling  attrac- 
tion in  Julie  Heme,  daughter  of  James 
Heme,  the  actor  and  playwright.  She  will 
appear  in  a  dramatic  sketch  entitled  "A 
Mountain  Cinderella,"  which  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  peculiar  aspect  of  Southern  back- 
woods life.  Jewell's  Manikins,  a  triumph  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  scene  called  "Toyland  Vaude- 
ville," in  which  the  puppets  move  as  imper- 
sonators of  well-known  characters.  Bert 
Howard  and  Effie  Lawrence  will  offer  "The 
Stage  Manager,"  a  farce  of  theatrical  life, 
which  is  said  to  be  particularly  funny.  The 
Chadwick  Trio,  including  Ida  May  Chadwick, 
a  famous  buck-and-wing  dancer,  will  appear 
in  a  sketch  constructed  to  display  their  ability, 
and  entitled,  "For  Sale,  Wiggins's  Farm." 
The  Josselin  Trio  are  aerialists,  and  "pre- 
miers of  the  world,"  if  their  announcement 
is  to  be  accepted.  Edwin  Latell,  the  mono- 
logue-comedian, returns  for  a  week.  The 
holdovers  include  the  Three  Yoscarys,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes  in  their  comedy 
sketch. 


Sothern    ivill  make,   his   first   appearance    on 
ny     ?'uge    as    Richelieu    during    the    second 

■    '■■:   v.-  h ._,  season  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


dsome  production  of  "Pretty  Peggy," 

made  of  the  story  of  Peg  Woffmgton 

.vid    Garrick   for   Henrietta    Crosman, 


will  be  seen  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  follow- 
ing "Sherlock  Holmes." 


"Bankers  and  Brokers,"  a  former  success, 
will  be  revived  by  Kolb  and  Dill  at  the  end 
of  the  run  of  "The  Politicians." 


Anna  Lichter,  not  so  long  ago  the  much 
admired  prima-donna  of  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  is  singing  at  the  Orpheum  this  week. 
Her  voice  is  as  pure  and  sweet  as  in  the  days 
when  it  was  heard  here  in   grand   opera. 


Clyde    Fitch's    comedy,    "Girls,"    is    soon   to 
be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  letter  from  Bret  Harte  to  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  giving  the  dramatist  permission  to  use 
the  "name,  incidents,  and  characters"  of  "The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  in  a  play,  for  a  roy- 
alty of  $15  a  week,  and  dated  "16th  May, 
1890,"  was  sold  in  an  auction  room  in  the 
East  recently. 

Elizabeth  Jordan  passed  her  early  youth 
in  a  convent  and  went  from  its  seclusion  to 
the  office  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  and 
this,  together  with  eight  voyages  to  Europe, 
with  much  wandering  in  out-of-the-way  Eu- 
ropean places,  as  well  as  in  the  large  cities, 
has  furnished  much  interesting  material  for 
her  stories.  Her  first  book  was  "Tales  of  a 
City  Room" — a  book  of  newspaper  stories  sug- 
gested by  her  own  experiences.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Tales  of  a  Cloister,"  which  was 
founded  upon  the  memories  of  her  own  life  in 
the  Western  convent  where  she  was  educated. 
"Many  Kingdoms,"  her  latest  book,  takes  in 
a  wider  range  and  is  made  up  of  psychological 
studies  and  dramatic  episodes  of  every-day 
life. 

Another  biography  of  Thackeray  is  being 
prepared  by  Lewis  Melville,  who  published 
a  life  of  the  novelist  about  ten  years  ago. 
That  book  is  now  out  of  print.  Fresh  ma- 
terial is  available  today  and  Mr.  Melville  be- 
lives  that  he  can  improve  upon  his  first  at- 
tempt. 

William  J.  Locke,  author  of  "Septimus," 
"The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  "Morals  of  Marcus 
Ordeyne,"  etc.,  sailed  the  other  day  from 
New  York  for  a  visit  to  Algiers,  where  he 
will  spend  the  winter  at  work  upon  a  new 
book.  Mr.  Locke  had  not  before  visited  this 
country  and  he  is  said  to  have  asserted  in 
public  and  private  his  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can people  and  American  ways. 

Lovers  of  William  de  Morgan's  books  will 
rejoice  to  know  that  a  new  book  by  this  au- 
thor is  ready  for  the  printer.  It  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  spring.  The  title  of  the 
new  story  is  "Blind  Jim." 

That  literary  labor  is  not  quite  at  the 
pauper  level  in  Germany  appears  from  the 
fact  that  a  prize  of  30,000  marks,  or  $7500, 
has  been  awarded  by  a  family  paper  for  the 
best  novel  submitted  in  competition.  For  his 
latest  novel,  "Das  Hohe  Lied,"  Sudermann  is 
said  to  have  received  60,000  marks,  or  $15,- 
000.  The  German  press  argues  on  the  basis 
of  "such  very  large  amounts"  against  the 
common  belief  that  the  drama  pays  better 
than   fiction. 


New  Publications. 


"The  Kidnaped  Campers,"  by  Flavia  A.  C. 
Canfield,  is  a  capital  story  of  fishing  and 
camp  life  suitable  for  children  of  from  five 
to  twelve  years.  It  is  published  by  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.     Price  $1.25. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis, 
have  published  a  second  edition  of  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Philippines,"  by  David  P.  Bar- 
rows. This  work  ought  to  be  well  known. 
It  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  while  the 
maps   and   illustrations   are   admirable. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. ,  Boston,  have  added 
"Story  Book  Friends,"  by  Clara  Mur- 
ray, to  "The  Playtime  Series"  for  children. 
Other  volumes  are  "The  Child  at  Play"  and 
"Playtime,"  brightly  written  and  well  illus- 
trated.    Price   50   cents  each. 

"The  Brimbletoes,"  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  an  amusing  book  of  verse  for  chil- 
dren by  Githa  Soraerby.  The  clever  illustra- 
tions, plain  and  colored,  are  by  Millicent 
Somerby.  The  publishers  are  Duffield  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  the  price  is  75  cents. 

"All  in  the  Same  Boat,"  by  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  is  a  humorous  little  volume 
dealing  with  the  persons  one  meets  on  board 
shipboard  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Every 
page  is  cleverly  illustrated.  Published  by 
the  Life  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Price   75   cents. 

"Told  in  a  Little  Boy's  Pocket,"  by  Sara 
Beaumont  Kennedy,  describes  the  origin  of 
the  articles  usually  to  be  found  in  a  boy's 
pocket.  The  book  has  value  as  a  general 
introduction  to  elementary  science.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  75  cents. 

Victims  of  insomnia  should  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  a  little  volume  by 
the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell  entitled  "The  Art 
of    Natural    Sleep,    With    Definite    Directions 


for  the  Wholesome  Cure  of  Sleeplessness." 
It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.     Price  90  cents. 

"The  Pleasant  Thought  Year  Book,"  by  M. 
R.  J.  Du  Bois,  contains  a  selection  of  pleas- 
ant thoughts  for  every  day  in  the  year.  One 
hundred  and  ten  authors  have  been  laid  under 
contribution.  Selection,  arrangement,  and 
presentation  are  alike  admirable.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Two  elegant  vest-picket  volumes  come  from 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine.  The 
first  is  "A  Little  Book  of  Nature  Thoughts" 
from  Fiona  Macleod,  selected  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sharp  and  Roselle  Lathrop  Shields,  and 
the  second  is  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  "Toward 
Humanity,"  arranged  by  Anna  Montgomery 
Traubel. 


Mary  Evelyn  Moore  Davis,  the  popular 
Southern  author,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  her 
home  in  the  old  French  quarter  of  New 
Orleans.  She  was  fifty-seven  years  old.  She 
was  not  yet  sixteen  when  she  published  her 
first  volume  of  verses,  "Minding  the  Gap,  and 
Other  Poems,"  and  later  a  series  of  sketches 
called  "In  War  Times  at  La  Rose  Blanche." 
It  was  soon  after  her  marriage,  in  1874,  that 
she  made  her  home  in  the  old  New  Orleans 
mansion.  Mrs.  Davis  had  written  many  other 
poems,  stories,  and  sketches,  published  in  the 
leading  magazines.  Several  of  her  best  stories 
are  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "An  Ele- 
phant's Tracks,  and  Other  Stories."  Her  first 
novel,  "Under  the  Man-Fig,"  written  in  1895, 
met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  that  she 
followed  it,  in  1899,  with  "The  Wire  Cutters." 
Her  latest  work,  "The  Moons  of  Balblanca," 
has  just  been  published. 


Annie  Yeamans,  loved  by  three  generations 
of  playgoers,  is  seventy-three  years  old ; 
Agnes  Booth  sixty-six,  Clara  Morris  sixty- 
three,  Helen  Modjeska  sixty-five,  and  Chris- 
tine Nielson  sixty-six.  Kyrle  Bellew  at  sixty- 
four  is  still  a  matinee  girl's  idol.  John  Drew 
carries  around  his  fifty-six  years  as  jauntily 
as  many  a  young  fellow  just  casting  his  first 
vote.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  the  noted  English  actors,  are  sixty-eight 
each.  William  H.  Crane  is  sixty-four,  the 
same  age  as  Ed.  Harrigan,  who  recently  re- 
turned to  the  stage  after  a  long  absence. 


Of  Shakespeare's  works,  "Hamlet"  is  the 
longest  play  (3930  lines),  "Richard  III"  (3618 
lines),  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  (3496),  "Henry 
IV,"  Part  2  (3446),  "Coriolanus"  (3410), 
"Henry  V"  (3380),  "Cymbeline"  (3341), 
"Lear"  (3336),  "Othello"  (3317),  "Henry 
IV,"  Part  1  (3177),  "Henry  VI,"  Part  2 
(3161),  and  "The  Winter's  Tale"  (3074)  fol- 
lowing in  order.  The  shortest  play  is  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  (1778)  and  "The  Tem- 
pest" (2065).  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
(2180)   comes  next. 


Paderewski  sails  for  America  this  month 
for  a  tour  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which  time  he 
will  be  the  soloist  at  several  concerts  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloist 
with  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul 
orchestras. 

•*•>■ 

Ethel  Barrymore  has  met  with  so  much 
success  in  New  York  in  "Lady  Frederick" 
that  her  run  there  has  been  extended  into 
February  and  her  road  season  into  July. 


Word  comes  from  Brussels  that  Ysaye,  the 
violinist,  has  signed  a  contract  to  revisit  the 
United  States  for  a  long  tour  through  next 
autumn  and  winter. 


TOWNSEND'S 
California    Glace   Fruits 

1142  and  1144  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Near  Post  St. 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

We  are  closing  out  our  present  store  preparatory  to 
moving  down  town.  All  of  our  fine  candies  can  now  be 
had  at  reduced  prices.     Orders  for  our 

California    Glace    Fruits   and   Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given  prompt  attention 
at  our  factory 

117  San  Jose  Avenue,    Phone  Market  378 

or  at  the  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.Francis  Hotels 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Gaining  in  popularity  every  day  because 
it  deserves  it 

Old  Gilt  Edge 
Whiskey 

Rye  or  Bourbon 


The  test  of  your  glasses 
is  the  test  of  your  optician. 
Our  reputation  is  founded 
upon  a  quarter  century  of 
successful  service. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


NO  POTS 
NO  PANS 
KETTLES 
OR  JUNK 

JUST  BOOKS 

JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 

242  Market  Street 

The  only  exclusive  book  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(Unsweetened) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

-     See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  -Quality," 

Est.   1857.  Sew  York. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 
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GADSKI'S    TRIUMPH. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


I  do  not  believe  that  Gadski  was  really  in 
the  mood  for  singing  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  she  did  not  sing  beau- 
tifully. Gadski's  second  best,  indeed,  is,  like 
Katisha's  elbow,  worth  going  miles  to  see ; 
or,  rather,  to  hear.  But  an  artist,  above  all 
people  in  the  world,  must  have  moods.  Now 
Gadski  is  preeminently  an  artist,  with  the 
artist  soul  so  fully  developed  that  she  can, 
when  the  mood  is  on  her,  make  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  But  she  could  not  do  so  Sunday 
afternoon.  Technically,  her  singing  was,  of 
course,  up  to  the  moment  of  a  certain  disas- 
trous slip,  irreproachable.  She  sang  with 
charming  expression ;  her  voice,  except  in  the 
highest  notes,  which  showed  that  pressure  of 
the  will  was  usurping  the  place  of  buoyancy 
of  mood,  is,  as  ever,  rich  and  beautiful.  But, 
to  me  at  least,  and  to  others  as  well,  the 
genuine  thrill  did  not  come  until  the  first 
group  of  songs  was  sung,  and  she  had  plunged 
ior  an  encore  into  "The  Erl-King,"  which 
always  inspires  her,  as  indeed  it  does  the 
majority  of  the  prima-donne,  who  regard  this 
superb  and  inspiring  music-drama  in  minia- 
ture as  a  challenge,  to  which  they  respond 
with  the  highest  artistry  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

The  next  thrill  came  from  "The  Year's  at 
the  Spring,"  that  lovely  burst  of  lyric  opti- 
mism which  almost  invariably  rouses  the  most 
lymphatic   audience   out   of   its   calm. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  disaster  overtook 
the  singer  during  the  last  number  on  the 
programme.  It  was  Senta's  ballad  from  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  a  most  comforting  bit  of 
Wagnerian  composition,  for  it  was  composed 
before  the  German  music-magnate  interdicted 
melody,  and  is  full  of  sweet  melodiousness. 
There  came,  just  before  the  last,  a  break  in 
the  singer's  voice.  It  meant  nothing,  being, 
I  feel  convinced,  the  natural  result  of  urging 
the  voice  to  great  achievements,  without  the 
stimulus  of  the  mood  to  sing.  But  people 
turned  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  consterna- 
tion. 

The  public  is  said  to  be  cruel.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Very  naturally,  it  will  not  pay  to  see 
artists  whose  powers  are  utterly  decayed.  But 
it  clings  long  and  fondly  to  favorites  who 
are  on  the  wane,  and  is  capable  of  great 
constancy.  And  besides,  its  generosity  and 
chivalry,  or,  at  least,  those  of  an  American 
audience,  are  aroused  when  a  great  singer 
makes  a  slip.  Don't  you  remember  that  mem- 
orable night  when  Eames's  voice  broke  in 
ATda?  The  event  has  since  passed  into  mu- 
sical history-  When  a  singer's  voice  breaks, 
his  or  her  heart  breaks,  for  the  time  being. 
But  that  night  the  whole  house  entered  into 
a  chivalrous  conspiracy  to  make  the  beau- 
tiful singer  forget  her  misstep.  It  was,  as 
it  turned  out,  and  as  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  with  Gadski,  who  is  still  in  her  glori- 
ous prime,  but  a  temporary  casualty. 

A  moment  after,  Gadski  had  finished  her 
aria,  and  left  the  stage.  "She  carries  a  sore 
heart  with  her,"  I  said  to  my  companion. 
But  in  a  moment  she  was  back  again,  and  in 
another  had  responded  to  the  applause  by 
granting  an  encore.  Her  selection  was  that 
long  and  taxing  aria  from  Tannhauser,  "Die 
Theure  Halle."  From  that,  she  flashed  into 
that  ever  exciting,  wild,  and  wierd  cry  of  the 
Valkyries.  And,  if  you  please,  the  plucky 
singer,  on  being  frantically  applauded,  re- 
peated it.  So,  after  all,  the  calamity  ended 
in  an  ovation.  Gloriously  did  the  singer  re- 
deem herself,  and  change  what  promised  to  be 
a  humiliating  memory  into  a  triumph  and  a 
victory. 

Mr.  Frank  La  Forge  is  still  Gadski's  accom- 
panist, and  is  still  an  aesthetic  constituent  of 
the  little  group — piano,  singer,  and  accom- 
panist— on  the  platform.  Because  why? 
Well,  because  the  dear  boy  is  good  looking 
and  he  knows  it.  And  because  he  has  a 
pair  of  telling  eyes  and  he  knows  it.  And 
because  he  is  a  poseur,  and  I  suppose  he 
knows  that,  too.  But  he  makes  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  we  do  not. 

When  Gadski  was  here  last,  Mr.  La  Forge, 
who  always  accompanies  perfectly  without  his 
notes,  practiced  his  little  pose  of  gazing  at  the 
singer  rapt  in  musical  ecstasy  very  prettily 
and  acceptably.  But  now  the  youth  is  losing 
his  sense  of  value,  and  he  piles  it  on  too 
thick.  Because,  you  know,  dear  child,  when 
an  accompanist  has  heard  the  accompanied, 
and  not  only  that  particular  accompanied,  but 
many  others,  sing  even  as  exciting  a  compo- 
sition as  "The  Erl-King"  many,  many  times, 
he  can  not  possibly  keep  up  so  soulful  a  re- 


sponse as  you  yielded  on  Sunday  last.  You 
know  you  really  drew  it  too  strong  when  you 
wildly  dilated  your  handsome  eyes,  put  your 
head  on  one  side,  gazed  at  the  singer  with  an 
expression  of  tense  absorption  and  drama- 
tized rapt  excitement,  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  It's  all 
very  well  for  you  to  say,  "It's  no  such  thing, 
so  there  now.  I  have  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the 
singer  in  order  to  be  in  perfect  rapport." 

But  really,  my  dear  young  man,  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  number,  you  rose  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  pale  and  spent,  with 
arms  hanging  lax,  and  a  gone-in  look,  it  really 
seemed  as  if  you  would  have  to  pull  in,  or 
go  on  the  "styge." 

Such  little  youthful  vanities  in  a  musician 
as  carefully  disarranging  one's  temple  lock 
while  behind  the  scenes,  for  the  purpose  of 
carelessly  running  one's  hand  through  one's 
Hyperion  tresses  and  replacing  the  displaced 
lock  after  one  is  seated  on  the  piano  stool, 
are  perfectly  allowable.  They  add  to  one's 
pleasure  in  life.  We  all  like  accompanists  to 
be  young,  good-looking,  endowed  with  a  head 
of  hair,  and,  beautiful  as  is  perfect  sincerity 
and  genuineness,  we  are  even  willing,  if  he  is 
young,  tt>  allow  him  to  adopt  a  picture  pose, 
always  provided  it  be  well  enough  done  to 
somewhat  baffle  ordinary  penetration.  But  I 
am  almost  sure  that  a  girl  of  fifteen  would 
have  seen  through  that  of  Mr.  La  Forge,  who 
is  so  complete  and  perfect  a  musician  as  to 
render  one  unwilling  that  he  should  lessen, 
even  thus  harmlessly,  the  dignity  and  sincerity 
that  should  attach  to  a  true  artist. 
*  *  * 

"Brewster's  Millions"  is  the  lightest  of  the 
light,  but  it  appeals  to  the  great  American 
public,  which,  in  this  land  of  the  working- 
man's  paradise,  loves  to  plan,  or,  at  least,  to 
imagine,  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  Brew- 
ster's one  little  ewe  lamb  of  a  million  is  to 
be  spent  in  order  to  gain  a  big  number  of 
millions,  but  nobody  knows  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  it,  and  it  really  doesn't  matter 
in  the  least.  The  point  is,  that  big  money 
must  go  in  shovelfuls,  and  the  dramatist  has 
made  a  very  amusing  farce-comedy  out  of  the 
situation,  with  innumerable  possibilities  for 
comicalities  turning  up  incidental  to  Brew- 
ster's strenuous  occupation  of  spending  three 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  Doesn't  that  pro- 
gramme sound  alluring? 

I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  that  we  all 
thought  we  could  improve  on  Brewster's 
methods.  Why,  for  instance,  should  he  throw 
so  much  money  to  soulless  corporations,  by 
buying  stocks,  and  sending  three-volume  tele- 
grams ?  Why  couldn't  he  buy  the  parlor  bric- 
a-brac,  or  the  valueless  real  estate,  or  the 
humble  stamp  and  post-card  collections  of  de- 
serving friends  at  prices  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  ?  Why  couldn't  he — but  stop ! 
This  is  a  play,  and  a  funny  one. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  author  must 
construct  amusing  situations ;  and  relieving 
the  poverty  of  one's  poor  friends  and  rela- 
tions, however  creditable  to  human  nature,  is 
not  precisely  laugh-inspiring.  Now,  the  play 
of    "Brewster's    Millions"    is. 

And  really,  in  looking  over  the  ground,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Robert  Ober,  as  Monty 
Brewster,  carried  nearly  the  whole  burden 
of  comedianizing  on  his  very  capable  shoul- 
ders. Although  none  rises  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  his  fellows,  the  actors  in  the  com- 
pany are  pretty  good,  and  the  actresses,  as 
so  often  happens,  are  pretty  bad. 

But  the  absurdities  inspire  laughter,  the 
dialogue  is  neatly  humorous,  and  in  the  yacht 
scene  they  give  us  a  spectacular  exhibition 
of  a  storm  at  sea  that  is  quite  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were 
vaporous  masses  of  livid  storm-clouds,  drift- 
ing across  a  wild  sky;  there  were  phosphores- 
cent waves  racing  by  the  vessel ;  there  were 
the  hills  of  some  Mediterranean  seaport, 
their  heights  crowned  by  clusters  of  lights, 
receding  slowly  from  view  as  the  biggest  coal- 
consumer  in  the  realm  of  yachts  plunged 
madly,  or  seemed  to,  in  the  general  stir  and 
motion  of  the  elements  into  the  teeth  of  the 
storm. 

It  was  rather  sudden,  this  abrupt  plunge 
into  spectacle,  but  none  the  less  enjoyable, 
and  in  spite  of  its  being  a  one-actor  affair, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  audience  took  to 
the  play   with   great  heartiness. 


THE   NEW   BARRIE   PLAY. 


Maude    Adams   Continues    to   Find  Success  in  the 
Whimsical  Author's  Work. 


"Hoch  der  Kaiser,"  the  verse  recited  by 
the  late  Admiral  Coghlan  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  was  written  by  a  clever  but  erratic 
Scotsman.  McGregor  Rose,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Gordon,  and  did  journalistic  work 
on  the  Herald  and  Witness  in  Montreal.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  University.  He 
died  ten  years  ago  and  was  buried  in  Mon- 
treal. The  incident  which  provoked  the 
Kaiser  poem  was  the  German  emperor's  atti- 
tude toward  Great  Britain  in  the  what  then 
seemed  probable   South  African  war. 


Elizabeth  Mallet  established  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world.  In  London,  March, 
1702,  she  published  and  edited  the  Daily  Con- 
rant,  which  took  up  the  cudgels  for  women's 
rights  and  during  its  prosperous  career  car- 
ried out  the  expressed  determination  of  its 
founders  to  "spare  the  public  at  least  half 
the  impertinences  which  the  ordinary  papers 
contain." 


In  "What  Every  Woman  Knows"  J.  M. 
Barrie  surprises  those  who  know  him  best 
(observes  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican).  The  situation  he 
deals  with  is  absolutely  conventional.  The 
human  material  of  which  the  play  is  made  is 
as  familiar  as  your  own  face  in  the  glass,  and 
as  strange  and  startling  as  that  face  appears 
when  you  unexpectedly  walk  into  a  mirror. 
There  is  a  girl  with  a  "romantic  mind" 
but  no  charm — at  least,  none  that  is  appar- 
ent to  herself  and  her  little  world.  She  longs 
for  "romance."  She  wants  a  man — and  she 
gets  him.  And  there  is  the  man,  limited, 
almost  commonplace,  but  absolutely  honest 
and  sincere.  He  never  loved  his  wife.  He 
was  more  or  less  "roped  in"  in  the  beginning. 
And  doubtless  he  is  also,  as  a  clever  writer 
recently  said,  like  many  of  his  sex,  still  "de- 
fectively monogamous."  He  falls  in  love  with 
another  woman,  or  thinks  he  does.  So  there 
you  have  it — the  old  three-cornered  tragedy, 
as  old  as  civilization  and  as  new  as  the  morn- 
ing  paper. 

The  story  of  this  new  comedy  is  about  John 
Shand,  an  aspiring  railway  porter,  too  poor 
to  buy  books  for  himself,  who  breaks  nightly 
into  the  house  of  his  neighbors,  the  brothers 
Wylie — rich  quarrymen — in  order  to  study 
the  learned  volumes,  of  which  they  have 
bought  fifteen  yards  as  ornaments,  but  are 
unable  to  read-  The  brothers  catch  him  at 
work,  and  sympathizing  with  his  desire  for 
the  education  which  they  do  not  possess 
themselves,  offer  to  supply  him  with  money 
for  college  expenses  if  he  will  bind  himself 
to  marry  their  sister,  Maggie — hitherto  neg- 
lected of  mankind — at  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  should  she  then  be  willing.  The  bar- 
gain is  struck,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  allotted 
period,  Shand,  a  man  of  great  natural  pow- 
ers, has  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar 
and  orator,  and  won  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  feels  that  he  might  find  a  better  match 
than  Maggie,  but  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
keeps  faith,  although  she  offers  to  release 
him.  It  soon  turns  out  that  he  has  made  a 
most  excellent  bargain,  for  Maggie  has  the 
precious  gift  of  humor — in  which  he  himself 
is  completely  deficient — and  in  typewriting 
his  speeches  for  him  spices  them  with  her 
own   wit   and    comical   observation. 

Soon  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  powerful  debaters  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  selected  for  a  government 
post,  all  of  which  good  fortune  he  attributes 
to  his  own  abilities,  being  totally  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  his  wife's  assist- 
ance. Having  no  deep  affection  for  her,  he 
succumbs  to  an  infatuation  for  the  lovely  but 
silly  Lady  Sybil  Lazenby,  who  flatters  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  and  thus  perpetually  min- 
isters to  his  self-conceit.  Presently  he  is  sur- 
prised by  Maggie  at  the  feet  of  his  enchant- 
ress, and  with  his  wonted  bluntness  confesses 
that  they  love  each  other  and  intend  to  elope. 
Instead  of  making  a  scene,  Maggie,  although 
almost  heart-broken,  offers  no  opposition  to 
their  ultimate  union,  but  contrives  that  they 
shall  first  pass  a  fortnight  in  each  other's 
society  in  the  house  of  Lady  Sybil's  aunt, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  entanglement. 

Shand  has  an  important  speech  to  prepare, 
on  which  his  future  political  position  hangs, 
and  expects  that  Lady  Sybil's  presence  will 
inspire  him,  but  soon  discoVers  that  she  is 
rather  a  clog  than  a  help — being,  indeed,  noth- 
ing but  a  pretty  fool — and  that  his  speech, 
lacking  the  usual  snap,  is  likely  to  be  a  dead 
failure,  as  a  ministerial  friend  frankly  tells 
him.  In  the  nick  of  time,  Maggie  herself  ap- 
pears with  a  new  speech,  which  she  has 
written  from  the  original  draft.  She  finds 
the  lovers  entirely  disenchanted,  and  Lady 
Sybil  heartily  ashamed  of  herself.  Thus,  the 
way  is  open  to  a  conjugal  reconciliation,  and 
after  the  minister  has  gone  into  raptures  over 
the  new  speech,  as  doctored  by,  Maggie,  Shand 
begins  to  have  some  dim  perception  of  the 
fact  that  his  wife  may  be  the  better  man  of 
the  two,  and,  finally — when  she  explains  that 
the  reason  why  she  can  be  witty  is  because 
woman  was  made,  not  out  of  Adam's  rib,  but 
his  funny-bone — he  is  able,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  laugh  with  her,  and,  his  own 
hard  and  egotistical  nature,  being  thus 
softened  by  a  new  sense  of  humor,  he  is  able 
to  see  himself  and  his  faithful  wife  in  some- 
thing like  true  proportion,  and  the  curtain 
falls  upon  them  laughing  in  each  other's  arms. 
Maude  Adams  has  achieved  another  tri- 
umph in  the  part  of  Maggie,  and  seats  are 
now  selling  eight  weeks  in  advance  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York,  where  the 
American  production  of  the  piece  took  place. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  many 
poignant  opportunities  of  which  Miss  Adams 
does  not  make  full  use. 


New  York  ice  skaters  are  to  enjoy  their 
sports  300  feet  in  the  air  when  the  latest 
rink  is  completed  on  the  roof  of  an  office 
building  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Twenty-Third  Street.  As  the  building  will 
not  be  completed  until  May  1,  the  skaters 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  winter.  Then 
they  will  be  able  to  skate  away  up  among 
the  clouds.  A  proprietor  of  a  similar  place 
in  Montreal  is  behind  the  project. 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 


AMUSEMENTS 


m»«  GADSKI'S  Concert 

This  Sunday  aft.,  at  2:30 

VAN  NESS  THEATRE 

Seats  $2.50,  S2.00,  SI. 50,  SI. 00,  at  theatre  after  10  a.  m. 

GADSKI  IN  OAKLAND 

Next  Wednesday  aft.  at  Ye  Liberty 


Katharine  Goodson 

A  Great  Pianist 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Next    Tuesday   and   Thursday   eve,   Jan. 
19-21  ;  Sunday  aft.,  Jan.  24 

Seats  SI. 50  and  SI. 00,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where 
complete  programmes  may  be  obtained. 


OAKLAND  CONCERT 
Next  Friday  aft.,  Jan.  22,  Ye  Liberty 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  used 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

JULIE  HERNE  and  Company,  in  "A 
Mountain  Cinderella";  TEWELL'S  JIANNI- 
KINS;  BERT  HOWARD  and  EFFIE  LAW- 
RENCE; THE  CHADWICK  TRIO;  THE 
TOSSELIN  TRIO;  EDWIN  LATELL  returns 
for  this  week  only;  MR.  and  MRS.  GENE 
HL'GHES,  in  "A  Matrimonial  Substitute"; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week, 
Immense  Sensation,  THE  THREE  YOS- 
CARYS,   Europe's  foremost  athletic  eccentrics. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c.  Phone 
WEST  6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^^ST 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre  Phone  Weal  663 

Mathiee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

This    and    Next   Week    Only 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In  their  immensely  funny  success 

THE  POLITICIANS 

Monday  Evening,  Jan.  25— KOLB  &  DILL 
in  "BANKERS  AND   BROKERS." 

Prices — Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mats, 
(except    Sundays  and   holidays),  25c,    50c,  75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  £?d™ 


Phone  Market  500 


MONDAY,    JANUARY    18 

Mr.  E.  H.  SOTHERN 

Monday  night  and  Saturday  matinee,  "HAM- 
LET." 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
the  romantic  drama  by  Laurence  Irving, 
"RICHARD    LOVELACE." 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights— "LORD  DUN- 
DREARY." 

Prices;   $2  to   50c 

Coming— "THE  WOLF." 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  Iggtf&B? 

»  The  only  steam-beated  theatre  in  the  ciiy. 

This  and  Tomorrow  Afternoons   and    Evenings 
Last  Times  of  "Prince  Hagen" 

Commencing    Monday    Evening,    Jan.    18 

SHERLOCK     HOLMES 

William   Gillette's    Greatest    Success 
Presented  by  the  Valencia  Stock  Company,  in- 
cluding  ROBERT   WARWICK  and 
BLANCHE    STODDARD 
Regular    mats.    Wed.,    Sat.    and    Sun.;    prices 
25c  and  50c.    Evenings,  25c  to  75c.    Box  seats,  $1 

Monday,   Jan.   25— "PRETTY  PEGGY." 


D  A  riWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1  ll  ll       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until  1 :40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  tw 
reserved  for  ladies  and  the. 
THOS.   H.  WILLI 

PERCY  W.  TREAT.  Sect 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  16,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Conscious  as  we  are  of  one  another's  infirm- 
ities, and  with  the  pathetic  desire  to  regulate 
other  people's  affairs  that  characterizes  civil- 
ization, some  worthy  people  in  Paris  have 
bestirred  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  mar- 
riage among  actresses.  The  discussion  was 
started  by  a  comedy  in  which  the  heroine,  an 
actress,  is  represented  as  marrying,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  so  incongruous  that  a  debate 
upon  the  question  at  once  ensued. 

Two  dramatists  were  invited  to  give  their 
opinions,  although  why  a  man  who  writes 
plays  should  know  more  of  such  a  question 
than  auy  one  else  is  not  explained.  The  two 
dramatists  were  M.  Alexandre  Bisson  and  M. 
Thurner,  and  they  were  asked  to  answer  the 
four   following  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  think  an  actress's  marriage  can  be  a 
happy  one?  (2)  Is  an  actress  right  or  wrong  to 
.  marry?  (3)  Should  she  marry  an  actor,  a  theat- 
rical man  generally,  or  one  unconnected  with  the 
stage?  (4)  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  most 
actresses  lo  marry? 

M.  Bisson's  answers  are  as  follows : 
(1)  Yes,  on  condition  that  she  leaves  the  stage. 
!  (2)  She  is  wrong,  if  she  stays  on  the  stage.  (3)  An 
;  actor,  undoubtedly.  They  will  have  scenes  with 
1  one  anotner,  but  they  may  have  successful  recon- 
'    ciliations.     (4)  No,  I  should  think  not. 

Like  his  colleague,  M.  Thurner's  replies 
show  that  he  takes  the  question  of  marriage 
of  actresses  far  from  seriously  : 

(  1 .  Yes.  It  may  even  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
husband.  (2t  She  is  always  right,  because  she  gets 
a  good  advertisement  out  of  the  wedding  presents, 
the  wedding  itself,  and  also  the  divorce  later  on. 
(3)  She  may  marry  whom  she  likes  as  long  as  she 
is  not  in  love  with  him.  (4)  No  idea,  as  I  have  no 
statistics  on   the   subject. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  a  little  cynical. 
but  then  it  is  surprisingly  easy  to  be  cynical, 
and  especially  about  the  virtue  of  others, 
although  it  is  noteworthy  that  decent  people 
never  choose  this  subject  for  their  wit.  But 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  actors  and 
actresses  should  not  marry  if  they  feel  so 
inclined,  just  as  other  people  do,  and  without 
having  their  actions  submitted  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  public.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  domestic  infelicity  is  pecu- 
liarly rife  among  stage  folk.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  casf  in  America    wher*   conjugal  hap- 
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ministration  to  his  physical  needs.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  association  with  femininity 
which  is  the  only  abiding  delight  of  marriage 
and  which  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the 
environment  usually  associated  with  it.  Actors 
and  actresses  must  be  out  alhthe  evening  and 
even.-  evening ;  therefore  they  must  not  marry. 
Actors  and  actresses  are  engaged  in  the  "illu- 
sions" of  life;  therefore  they  must  have  none 
of  the  realities.  Actors  and  actresses,  as 
we  all  know,  are  very  loose,  frivolous,  and 
improper  people,  and  for  this  reason  they  must 
be  denied  the  seriously  delightful  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  If,  undeterred  by  popular 
warnings,  they  persist  in  the  unnatural  and 
reprehensible  practice  of  falling  in  love  and 
marrying  each  other,  there  may  eventually  be 
a  divorce  suit,  which  would,  of  course,  be  a 
shock  and  a  scandal  to  the  modern  community. 


And,  talking  about  divorce,  what  a  lot  of 
attention  is  being  paid  just  now  to  this 
unsavory  subject.  Statistical  science  has 
helped  us  to  understand  how  big  a  subject 
it  is,  and  as  a  result  we  are  nearly  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  opinion  and  sugges- 
tion that  is  good  for  the  ink  and  paper  trades 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  help  us  in  any 
other  way.  The  American  Sociological 
Society,  for  example,  has  just  been  meeting 
in  New  Jersey,  and  of  course  the  divorce 
evil  received  its  full  share  of  attention.  No 
one  has  yet  been  discovered  without  a  clear 
and  definite  opinion  as  to  causes  and  cures, 
and  when  the  question  is  formally  presented 
for  debate  even-  one  present  is  fully  pre- 
pared with  a  plan  to  save  the  nation.  What 
a  blessing  it  is,  by  the  way.  that  we  are 
not  governed  by  learned  societies.  But  then, 
perhaps  we  are. 

Of  course  there  was  no  agreement  either 
as  to  cause  or  cure,  but  it  was  a  fine  debate. 
Some  of  the  speakers  believed  that  divorce 
in  any  form  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
nation,  while  there  were  other  daring  spirits 
who  held  that  divorce  was  a  national  safe- 
guard and  that  it  ought  to  be  sustained, 
increased  and  encouraged,  like  football,  vivi- 
section, or  Me  military  spirit.  There  was 
a  learned  professor  who  tried  to  prove  that 
divorce  was  due  to  living  in  flats,  eating  in 
restaurants  nd  the  abolition  of  the  domestic 
naive.  Even  the  American  Sociolog- 
\  :an  not  command  more  than  a 
er  of  columns  in  the  way  of 
report  and  so  we  dej  not  know 
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the  moon,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or 
the  iniquitous  tariff.  But  one  thing  is  fairly 
clear,  we  have  to  "pass  a  law"  of  some  kind, 
either  forbidding  divorce  or  making  it  com- 
pulsory. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  does  not 
disclose  the  slightest  indication  of  any  real 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  divorce 
evil.  It  is  all  so  very  simple,  but  then  the 
professional  mind  is  not  constructed  to  see 
simple  or  obvious  things,  and  it  would  scorn 
the  imputation  of  believing  mere  facts,  or 
indeed  of  believing  anything  but  the  incred- 
ible. Divorces  are  on  the  increase  because 
the  sense  of  duty  is  on  the  decrease.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  solemn  oath  to  observe 
certain  obligations  had  weight  with  those 
who  took  it.  Now  it  seems  to  have  none. 
The  ordinary  temptations  to  divorce  are  just 
the  same  as  they  have  always  been.  Women 
are  not  more  trying  than  they  used  to  be,  nor 
is  man  more  of  a  brute.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  the  memory  of  a  solemn  and  ten- 
der promise  was  a  restraining  force  and  when 
the  breaking  of  that  promise  was  almost  an 
impossibility. 

So  that  the  question  of  why  divorce  is 
upon  the  increase  resolves  itself  into  that 
other  and  so  simple  question.  Why  do  men 
and  women  break  their  promises,  and  why 
do  they  take  pledges  with  the  possible  inten- 
tion of  breaking  those  pledges  clearly  in 
view?  We  might  ask  in  the  same  way.  Why 
do  men  graft?  Why  do  they  show  an  increas- 
ing disposition  toward  crimes  of  violence? 
Simply  because  the  moral  law  has  lost  some 
of  its  force.  The  man  who  breaks  his  oath 
toward  his  wife  presents  no  recondite  prob- 
lem of  sociology.  He  breaks  his  oath  because 
he  has  become  an  oath-breaker,  just  as  the 
grafter  grafts  because  he  has  become  a  crim- 
inal. Having  solemnly  sworn  to  do  certain 
things,  he  lightly  decides  that  he  will  do 
those  things  no  longer,  and  the  man  who 
would  break  an  oath  of  this  kind  to  a  woman 
without  a  compelling  cause  would  certainly 
break  any  business  obligation  so  long  as  he 
could  do  so  with  safety.  The  various  ills 
from  which  we  suffer  are  not  shut  up  in 
water-tight  compartments,  each  demanding 
its  own  special  treatment  and  remedy.  They 
all  spring  from  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
and  they  are  to  be  cured  only  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  a  restored  recognition  that 
some  things  must  not  be  done  because  they 
are  wrong  and  that  other  things  must  be 
done    because    they    are    right. 


Scribner's  Magazine  tells  us  some  interest- 
ing things  about  English  servants  and  the 
way  they  maintain  their  status  by  an  inher- 
ent class  consciousness  and  without  agitation 
or  organization.  The  passage  is  worth  repro- 
duction : 

The  monotonous  and  solemn  "yes,  sir,"  "thank 
you,  sir,"  of  the  servants  may  lead  you  to  suppose 
that,  at  any  rate,  this  class  of  English  man  and 
woman  is  servile,  is  lacking  in  the  national  trait  of 
confidence,  is  perhaps  amenable  to  suggestions  of 
a  change.  On  the  contrary,  this  class  less  even 
than  others.  The  manner  and  speech  are  merely 
mechanical.  The  unblushing  demands,  either  frankly 
open  or  awkwardly  surreptitious,  for  tips  are  part 
of  the  day's  work.  They  are  servants,  they  know 
it,  they  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing  it,  and 
most  of  them  have  little  ambition  to  be  anything 
else.  They  are  not  in  that  position  in  the  mean- 
time, but  permanently;  they  are  not  serving  while 
waiting  for  something  else;  service  is  their  career. 
The  American  may  "sling  hash"  at  Coney  Island 
or  in  a  Western  frontier  town,  until  he  can  escape 
to  become  something  else;  but  as  a  vocation  he 
does  not  recognize  it.  At  first,  therefore,  these 
people  are  puzzling;  we  shall  see  later  that  they  are 
a  factor  in  the  civilization  we  are  about  to  explore. 
They  have  their  pride,  their  rules  of  precedence, 
their  code;  they  are  fixed,  immovable,  unconcerned 
about  other  careers,  undisturbed  by  hazy  ambitions, 
and  insistent  upon  their  privileges,  as  are  all  other 
Englishmen.  They  will  not  overstep  the  boundary 
lines  of  your  personal  position,  and  they  jealously 
guard  the  boundaries  of  their  own. 

When  we  come  to  know  them  better  we  find  that, 
although  they  are  of  all  the  laboring  classes  com- 
pletely unorganized,  without  unions  or  societies, 
they  are  the  one  class  who  have  kept  up  and 
increased  the  standard  of  wages.  As  a  class  they 
have  made  no  claims,  they  have  not  appealed  to  the 
public,  or  to  the  politician;  but  they  have,  none  the 
less,  increased  their  demands  and  obtained  their 
demands.  This  is  rather  a  curious  commentary 
upon  organized  labor.  The  servant  class  numbers 
something  like  one  to  forty  of  the  total  population. 
My  only  explanation  is  that,  as  they  are  the  class 
coming  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  ruling 
class,  they  have  absorbed  and  used  the  methods  of 
that    class. 

It  is  indeed  a  "curious  commentary  upon 
organized   labor." 


The  democratic  instincts  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  attracted  much  attention  during  the 
recent  royal  visit  to  England.  The  Manches- 
ter Chronicle  says  he  was  the  most  demo- 
cratic ruler  who  has  ever  visited  Windsor 
Castle.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  in  him 
there  was  a  reversion  to  the  original  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Pau  attorney. 
Marshal  Bernadotte  made  a  long  stride  when 
he  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  French 
marines  to  the  Swedish  throne,  and  if  the 
present  king  keeps  that  fact  steadily  in  his 
mind  it  is  to  his  credit.  At  any  rate  he 
has  the  deepest  objection  to  ceremony  of 
any  kind  and  took  very  little  interest  in 
the   ceremonious   reception   arranged   for   him. 

King  Gustav,  we  are  told,  takes  life  very 
seriously  and  is  quite  evangelical  in  his  relig- 


ious views.  One  of  his  suite  said  he  would 
not  be  surprised  if  one  evening  at  dinner 
he  turned  to  King  Edward  and  asked  him 
"Are  you  saved?"  He  cares  nothing  for 
soldiers  or  for  sport  which  involves  killing: 

When  I  saw  him  shooting  in  the  forest  he  inten- 
tionally let  bird  after  bird  pass  him.  His  total  bag 
was  only  135  that  day.  The  Prince  of  Wales  did 
most  of  the  shooting,  the  bag  reaching  more  than 
600  birds.  There  are  practically  only  pheasants 
now  at  Windsor.  A  year  or  two  ago  disease  set  in 
among  the  ground  game,  and  they  had  to  be  killed 
off.  The  birds  are  very  tame  and  plentiful,  and 
cost  the  king  a  pretty  penny,  for  he  gives  every 
head  away  to  friends  and  to  institutions  in  which 
he   or  the  queen  is  interested. 

Queen  A  ictoria  of  Sweden  is  much  more  of  the 
monarchical  type  than  her  husband.  She  saw  that 
the  officers  did  not  quite  like  the  perfunctory  way 
in  which  their  men  were  inspected,  and  sent  for 
General  Sir  Frederick  Stopford  and  complimented 
him  on  the  appearance  of  the  troops.  The  Irish 
Guards  are  stationed  in  Windsor  and  have  fur- 
nished the  necessary  duties  for  the  visit.  They  are 
at  present  the  finest  battalion  in  the  whole  of  the 
Brigade  of  Guards,  and  are  well  worth  seeing.  In 
their  "drums"  is  one  of  the  best  flutists  I  ever 
heard,  and  one  morning  during  the  mounting  of 
the  sentries  he  played  a  solo  which  delighted  King 
Edward  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  listened 
throughout. 

The  King  of  Sweden's  conception  of  his 
position  is  one  of  special  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities rather  than  of  honors,  pleasures, 
and  dignities.  Under  such  guidance  Sweden 
needs  only  opportunity  to  take  something  of 
her  old  place  in  the  world. 


The  recipients  of  English  titles  do  not  ex- 
actly get  something  for  nothing.  The  fees 
in  some  cases  are  considerable,  and  a  baro- 
netcy or  a  peerage  might  well  prove  an  em- 
barrassing honor  to  a  poor  man.  But  then 
a  poor  man  has  no  right  to  be  a  peer  or  a 
baronet. 

A  recently  issued  statement  of  the  civil 
contingencies  fund  shows  a  curious  difference 
between  knights  and  baronets  in  the  matter 
of  cost.  Knighthood  is,  of  course,  a  very  in- 
ferior honor  to  that  of  a  baronetcy,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  hereditary.  Perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son it  costs  nothing  to  be  made  a  knight  so 
long  as  the  recipient  lives  in  London  and 
walks  to  Buckingham  Palace  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  cab.  If  he  lives  away  from  England  it 
is  necessary  to  issue  letters  patent,  and  these 
for  some  reason  are  attended  by  expense 
which  the  government  pays.  The  accounts  of 
the  civil  contingencies  fund  for  last  year  con- 
tain the  entry,  "Letters  patent  conferring 
knighthood  on  twenty-one  persons  resident 
abroad  or  unable  for  other  reasons  to  attend 
investiture,     £642  ;12 :0."       But    in    the    case 


of  a  baronet  the  honor  is  delivered  C.  O.  D. 
and  the  cost  is  about  $1500,  while  a  peerage 
implies   fees  amounting  to  about  $2000. 

Other  entries  in  the  same  report  are  not 
without  interest.  It  seems  that  the  recent 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  cost 
the  country  about  $23,180,  while  the  hospi- 
talities to  the  German  emperor  and  empress 
cost  about  $38,755.  These  expenditures  do 
not  include  the  visits  to  the  city  nor  the 
king's  expenses  in  entertaining  his  royal 
guests,  but  only  those  general  items  that  could 
not  properly  be  charged  to  the  royal  purse. 

Another  item  is  a  little  perplexing  to  the 
uninitiated.  It  reads,  "Warrant  granting 
precedence  of  the  widow  of  a  knight  bache- 
lor to  Mrs.  Lilla  Billson,  £0:10:0."  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
knighthood  was  granted  to  Mr.  Billson,  no 
doubt  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  but  the 
worthy  man  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  die 
before  the  formalities  had  been  completed. 
It  was  just  like  a  man  to  do  a  thing  like  this, 
and  so  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the  "ladyship" 
that  seemed  so  close.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  crown  awarded  the 
title  to  the  widow  and  paid  the  necessary  fees, 
amounting  to  $2.50. 


The  talking  postal  card  is  the  invention  of 
a  French  engineer,  and  has  become  so  popu- 
lar in  that  country  that  the  American  rights 
have  been  secured  and  the  device  will  be 
placed  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  person  wishing  to  send  a  talking  postal 
card  to  a  friend  enters  the  booth  and  talks 
into  a  machine  that  records  the  words  on  the 
specially  prepared  postal  card.  When  the  re- 
cipient receives  the  card  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  he,  or  perhaps  she,  takes 
the  card  to  the  nearest  postal  booth  and  in- 
serts it  in  a  machine  which  talks  the  message 
it  contains.  The  record  on  the  postal  card  is 
indestructible  and  the  exact  voice  of  the 
sender  is  heard. 

^•»- 

When  Edwin  Booth  was  in  his  prime  John 
Drew  played  Tubal  to  his  Shylock — and 
played  it  with  a  red  beard  and  red  hair — a 
study  after  traditional  descriptions  of  Judas. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Booth's  in  the  Variorum 
praising  "young  John  Drew  for  his  studious 
performance."  In  his  time  Mr.  Drew  has 
acted  with  all  the  best  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage  and  with  many  visiting  "foreign 
artists" — with  Charlotte  Cushman,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  the  elder  Salvini.  But  he  almost 
never  refers  to  his  past  exploits — as  if  he 
shunned  the  very  memory  of  them  and  of  the 
span  of  years  that  might  make  gray  hairs 
plausible. 


Removal  Sale 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1st 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25^ 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS     AND     SUTTER 


(Mifomia  limited 


The 

Only  Train       ^^^^TV^1^^ 

Between  Southern  Califorma^44k  >\  ''liv?  WLiJa |f\ 

and  the  East  via.  Any  Line-  I 

ALL  THE  WAY 

ExclUSlVely  SOIC  Our  folders 

yea       ,         i  .  1       tell.    Ask  for 

irst  class  travel,   them. 

DINING    CAB.    UNDER—      F.  w.  PRINCE.  C. T. 
F&ED  HA&VEY   MANAGEMENT  673  Market 


January  16,  1909. 
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U.S. 

AGRICULTURAL  CLASSIFI- 
CATION UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL   PURE    FOOD    LAW 

No.  12279 

WAS  GIVEN  TO 


UNDER    WHICH     THE 
PROPRIETORS  GUAR- 
ANTEE   IT  TO    BE    AN 
ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 
RYE  WHISKEY 


RIPE,   REFINED  IN 

QUALITY  AND   MELLOW 

IN    TONE 


HENRY  CAMPE  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Distributors  (or  California  and  Kersvda, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


V 


■J 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
705  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  1342  San  Francisco 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL.  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,493,154 

"      Surplus   483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'    exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.   Kenny,  W.  L.   W.   Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  £#  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco    Cal.  , 


SOLICITOR  WANTED 


The  Argonaut  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  first-class  subscription  solicitor — 
cither  lady  or  gentleman.  Must  be  able  to  give 
good  references  and  supply  bond  if  desired- 
Will   pay    either  salary    or   commission. 

ARGONAUT    PUBLISHING    CO., 

406  Sutter  Street,   San  Francisco. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Said  a  witness  who  once  appeared  before 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  in  London :  "You  may 
believe  me  or  not,  but  I  have  stated  not  a 
word  that  is  false.  I  have  been  wedded  to 
truth  from  my  infancy."  "Yes,"  replied  the 
judge,  "but  how  long  have  you  been  a 
widower?" 


Old  Mr.  Flaherty  was  a  general  favorite  in 
the  little  town  where  he  lived.  The  doctor 
was  away  all  one  summer,  and  did  not  hear  of 
the  old  man's  death.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
met  Miss  Flaherty  and  inquired  about  the 
family,  ending  with  :  "And  how  is  your  father 
standing  the  heat?" 


The  Navy  Department  recently  received 
from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  an 
official  communication  relative  to  certain 
changes  recommended  by  him  to  be  made  in 
the  uniform  shirt  of  the  enlisted  men.  In 
accordance  with  custom,  this  letter  was  for- 
warded to  various  officials  for  comment  or 
expression  of  opinion,  the  remarks  of  each 
officer  being  appended  on  an  endorsement 
slip.  Each  endorsement  introduces  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  letter  in  a  brief,  and  one 
of  them  thus  tersely  explained  the  contents: 
"Commander-in-chief  desires  to  change  shirt." 


Sydney  Rosenfeld  once  wrote  a  comedy 
entitled  "The  Optimist,"  which  achieved  suc- 
cess after  the  production,  but  was  a  long  time 
reaching  the  stage.  Manager  after  manager 
refused  the  manuscript,  and  one  day  Mr. 
Rosenfeld,  whose  patience  was  exhausted, 
blurted  out  to  his  sole  auditor:  "Of  course 
you  don't  appreciate  the  play !  You  don't 
even  know  the  meaning  of  its  name."  "Yes,  I 
do,"  protested  the  impresario.  "Well,"  insisted 
Rosenfeld,  "what's  the  difference  between  an 
optimist  and  a  pessimist?"  The  manager 
barely  hesitated.  "An  optimist  is  an  eye  doc- 
tor," he  said  ;  "a  pessimist  is  a  foot  doctor." 


In  Philadelphia  they  tell  a  story  of  a  man 
whose  wife  had  arranged  an  "authors'  even- 
ing," and  persuaded  her  reluctant  husband  to 
remain  at  home  and  help  her  receive  the 
fifty  guests  who  were  asked  to  participate 
in  this  intellectual  feast.  The  first  author 
was  dull  enough,  but  the  second  was  worse. 
Moreover,  the  rooms  were  intolerably  warm. 
So,  on  pretense  of  letting  in  some  cool  air, 
the  unfortunate  host  escaped  to  the  hall, 
where  he  found  a  servant  comfortably  asleep 
on  the  settle.  "Wake  up,"  sternly  commanded 
the  Philadelphian  in  the  man's  ear.  "Wake 
up,  I  say.  You  must  have  been  listening  at 
the  keyhole." 

The  officers  of  a  Sikh  regiment  in  India 
were  much  annoyed  by  some  native  hanging 
about  their  camp  and  "sniping"  them  with  a 
rifle.  The  colonel  sent  for  his  orderly,  a 
native  soldier,  and  said  he  wanted  a  squad  to 
go  over  the  mountain  that  night  and  catch 
the  miscreant  who  was  annoying  them.  The 
orderly  saluted  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
act  alone,  assuring  his  colonel  that  he  would 
soon  catch  the  culprit.  The  officer,  admiring 
his  pluck,  agreed,  and  the  next  morning  the 
soldier  walked  in  with  the  head  of  the  sniper. 
The  officers  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
soldier's  valor.  "O  sirs,  I  had  no  difficulty," 
he  said.  "You  see,  I  knew  his  ways.  He  was 
my  father." 

Even  the  lowliest  may  be  able  to  show  you 
that  your  fund  of  information  is  sadly  incom- 
plete. "I  well  remember,"  said  H.  K.  Adair, 
the  detective,  "a  walk  I  once  took  down 
Market  Street.  As  I  strode  along,  proud  and 
happy,  a  rose  in  my  buttonhole  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  in  my  hand,  a  drunken  man  had 
the  impudence  to  stop  me.  'Ain't  you  Mr. 
Adair?'  he  said.  'Yes,'  said  I;  'what  of  it?' 
'Mr.  Adair,  the  detective?'  he  hiccoughed. 
'Yes,  yes.  Who  are  you?'  I  asked  impatiently. 
'Mr.  Adair,'  said  the  untidy  wretch,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  'I'll  tell  you  who  I  am,  Mr.  Adair., 
I'm — hie — the  husband  of  your  washerwoman.' 
'Well,  what  of  that?'  said  I.  My  scorn  brought 
a  sneer  to  the  man's  lips,  and  he  said  :  'You 
see,  you  don't  know  everything,  Mr.  Adair.' 
'What  don't  I  know  ?'  I  demanded.  'Well, 
Mr.  Adair,'  said  he,  'you  don't  know  that — 
hie —  I'm  wearin'  one  of  your  new  white 
shirts.'  " 


Monsieur  Claude,  chief  of  the  Paris  police, 
was  ordered  on  one  occasion  to  arrest  an  es- 
caped prisoner  who  had  defrauded  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  Paris  was  wild  over 
the  songs  of  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger,  which 
were  heard  everywhere,  though  the  poet  him- 
self was  little  known.  In  his  hunt  after  the 
convict,  Claude  entered  the  famous  Closerie 
des  Lilas,  where  he  found  his  man  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  pretty  girls,  the  bewitching 
danseuses  of  the  Latin  quarter.  The  escaped 
prisoner  saw  him  and  turned  pale.  Quick  as 
lightning,  however,  he  put  his  lips  to  the  ear 
of  the  girl  nearest  to  him  and  whispered,  "It 
is  Beranger."  In  a  moment  all  the  beauties 
surrounded  Claude,  hemming  him  in.  They 
bowed  to  him  and  embraced  him  and  threw 
bouquets    of    flowers    over    him.      The    music 


stopped,  the  dancers  joined  the  throng  and 
with  one  voice  cried,  "Vive  Beranger  !  Vive 
Beranger !"  The  delight  at  finding  their 
song-writing  hero  in  their  midst  intoxicated 
them,  and  poor  Claude  was  powerless.  He 
was  so  embarrassed  by  their  embraces,  and 
the  flowers  and  compliments  showered  on 
him,  that  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak, 
and  the  convict  managed  to  escape  before  the 
clever  trick  was  discovered. 


RHYMES    OF   THE    HUNTER. 

In  Africa. 
The  beasts  of  Uganda  were  beating  retreat, 
and  the  slower  were  trying  to  stay  with  the 
fleet,  when  a  lion  came  flying  aside  from  the 
rear,  with  his  face  mutilated  and  one  shredded 
ear. 

"We   thought,"   said   the  beasts 

As  they  saw  him  arrive, 
"You  stayed  back  to   face  him 
And  eat  him  alive!" 
But   the   man-eater  only 

Ran   faster  and   whined, 
And  now  and  then  ventured 
A  survey  behind. 

"Well,"  said  the  hippo,  who  ran  as  he  could, 
"did  you  eat  him  alive,  as  you  boasted  you 
would  ?"  But  the  lion  limped  onward,  with 
never  a  word — at  least,  anything  that  the  rest 
of  them  heard. 

"I'll  bet,"  said  the  rhino, 
"He  bit  off  his  head 
And  left  them  to  find  him 

All  bloody  and  dead!" 
Whereat  they  all  laughed. 

And  the  great  Hon  cried 
And  licked  at  the  gashes 
All  over  his  hide. 

"I  see  how  it  happened,"  the  elephant  said. 
"Our  brother  was  up  in  a  tree  overhead,  and 
when  he  pounced  on  him,  a  stranger  to  fear, 
the  cruel  thorns  tore  him  and  shredded  his 
ear  !" 

They  all  laughed  again. 
And  the  lion,  all  red 
With  blood,  only  shuddered 
And  limped  on  ahead. 
"Oh,  come,"  they  exclaimed 

As  they  followed  with  haste, 
"We  know  that  you  ate  him. 
But  how  did  he  taste?" 

The  lion  turned  'round  at  the  top  of  a  rise, 
and  his  whiskers  were  matted  with  tears  from 
his  eyes.  "Don't  taunt  me,"  he  begged,  "and 
I'll  tell  you  my  woes."  And  blood  trickled 
off  of  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"We'll  do  it!"  they  answered; 
And,  husky  with  grief 
And  fear,   he  proceeded: 

"My  story  is  brief. 
I  did  lay  for  Teddy, 

Intending  my  worst, 
And  I  jumped  as  I  promised — 
Hut   he   bit   me   first." 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Panic-Stricken. 
With  uprooted  trees  'round  him  crashing, 

With  a  thunderous,  deafening  sound; 
Destroying  and   rending  and  smashing, 

The   maddened   thing  speeds   o'er   the   ground. 

All  behind  it  it  leaves  desolation, 

Does  this  four-footed  fleeing  cyclone, 

And  continues  the  dread  devastation, 
As  tree  after  tree  is  o'erthrown. 

Like  an  avalanche  in  its  destruction, 
Which  nothing  can  hinder  or  stay, 

It  kicks  up  a  terrible   ruction 

With  all  that  may  get  in  its  way. 

As  white  as  a  ghost,  in  its  panic. 

Overcome  with  a  horrible  fear, 
As    though   dreading  that   something   satanic 

Was  following  fast  in  the  rear. 

Oh,  what  is  this  terrified  being 
Which  nothing  may  stop  or  resist? 

'Tis  the  White  Rhinoceros  fleeing 
From  the  Faunal  Naturalist. 

— New   York   Times. 


The  White  Rhinoceros. 
The  great  rhinoceros,  when  he  heard  of  Roosevelt 

on  his  trail. 
Forthwith  was  struck  with  such  alarm  he  turned   a 

deathly  pale, 
Till  pallid  as  of  chalk  was  he  from  horny  snout  to 

tail. 
On  came  the  hunter,  his  desire  a  rifle  for  to  sight. 
Not  at  a  mere  rhinoceros,  but  one  all  snowy  white: 
But  ere  he  pressed  the  trigger,  why,  the  rhino  died 

of  fright.  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


■When  He  Markets  for  the  Zoo. 
Where  the  oryx  roams  the  jungle. 

And  the  kleen'boc  runneth  free; 
Where  tne  kahau  climbs  the  wungle, 

And  the  zikzak  turns  to  flee. 
There  is  where  the  nirarod  mighty 

With  the  Afric  game   will  strive, 
While  he  checks  their  progress   Highly 

And  then  catches  'em  alive! 

He'll   outrun   the  swiftest  critter, 

He'll  outjump  the  witikaroo; 
He  will  prove  the  zark  a  quitter, 

As  he  markets  for  tlie  zoo. 
There'll  be  howling  in  the  jungle 

As  they  duck  and  dodge  and  dive, 
But  from  oryx  down  to  wungle 

He  will  catch  'em  all  alive! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A.  Hirtchman 


For    fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Rowley  Investment  Co. 

INCORPORATED  1892 

FORREST  S.  ROWLEY,  President 

I  Ith  Boor  Chronicle  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

REAL  ESTATE 

Entire  charge  taken  of 
property    in    California 

REFERENCE: 
Any  bank  in  San  Francisco 
The   Commercial   Agencies 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savincs  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    190S 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Oldandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohtc;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt.  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only. 


Bank 


French  Savings 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up   Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly     a     Savings     Bank.      Open      Saturday 
Evening   from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — -Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President-  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.    C.    Babin,    J.     A.     Bergerot, 
Charles    Carpy,    Arthur    Legalist;     G.     Belene 
H.  de  St 

J.    E.    Alt: 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  Fn  -  ■ 
same  buil<: 


LONDON   PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanson)  e  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700.000 

Sig  Greer.     ■Mini,  president;  H 
vice-presiden.    and    manager;    Alden 
vice-presider  JtSchtll 

Hunt,    assistant    cashier;    A.    Hochstein,    assist- 
ant  cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, Market  and  Sansome  Streets;  Branches, 
624  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  3039  Sixteenth  Street. 
— For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1908, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1909. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,   1909.  B.  G.  TOGNAZZI. 

Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


School  for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  ami 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  arc  otfered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lecture?  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  Special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  wliere  ihe  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- . 
turcs,  games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and   Vocal   Music  and 
in   1 'rawing  and   Painting  are  formed  anil    facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,    Il.iskct  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific   Avenue,   San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory 

1170  Madison  Street.  On kh 
The     largest,     oldest     establish 
thoroughly   equipped    schi  >ol    i 
■  instruction   on   the   Pacific   <    ■ 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following   department : 

Dinners  have  become  the  favorite  means 
of  entertaining  in  San  Francisco  this  winter, 
it  would  seem,  and  each .  week  there  are  any 
number  of  them,  both  formal  and  informal, 
and  especially  before  the  balls.  Each  day 
brings  fresh  invitations  now  for  one  affair  or 
another,  and  the  social  calendar  is  rapidly 
reaching  a  congested  state. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eva 
Castle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle, 
to  Mr.  A.  P.  S.  Macquisten  of  Glasgow  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  Their  marriage  will  be  an 
event  of  next  month. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Blanche  Wertheimer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wertheimer,  to 
Mr.  David  Present  of  New  York  City,  took 
place  quietly  on  Tuesday  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  2236  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  three  o'clock  by 
Rabbi  Nieto  in  the  presence  of  a  few  imme- 
diate relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  will  enter- 
tain at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  January 
29,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss 
Florence  Hopkins. 

The  Friday  Night  Dance  took  place  last 
night  ( Friday)  at  Century  Hall.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  and  Mrs.  George 
F.  Ashton. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Florence  Hopkins.  Those  present  were  Miss 
Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall, 
Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Mary  Keeney, 
Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss 
Margaret  Calhoun,  Miss  Claire  Nichols,  Miss 
Dolly  Cushing,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss 
Jeanne  Galois,  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss 
Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall, 
Miss  Frances  Newhall,  Miss  Harriett  Alexan- 
der, Miss  Innes  Keeney,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss  Clara 
Allen. 

Miss  Flood  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on   Wednesday    of   last   week. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
California  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kenneth 
MacDonald  (formerly  Miss  Anita  Davis). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her 
daughters.  Miss  Natalie  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara 
Coffin,  going  afterwards  to  the   Colonial  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice 
Ogt 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  was  the  hostess 
at  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Harriett  Alexander. 

Miss  Emily  du  Bois  and  Miss  Helen  du 
Bois  entertained  at  a  dinner  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week  at  their  apartment  at  the 
Hillcrest,  they  and  their  guests  going  later  to 
the  Colonial  ball. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  the  debut  of 
her  daughter,  Miss  Marian  Miller.  Assisting 
in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Donald  Y.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Harry  East  Mil- 
ler, Miss  Eleanor  Cushing,  Miss  Albertine 
Dietrick,  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer,  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Miss  Dolly  MacGavin,  Miss  Frances 
Newhall,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall,  Miss  Su- 
zanne Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss 
Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  Miss 
Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun. 
Miss  Helen  Dean,  Miss  Harriett  Alexander, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss  Clara  Allen,  Miss 
Laura  Baldwin,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss 
Innes  Keeney,  Miss  Marian  Marvin,  and  Miss 
Constance  Davis. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Casserly  and  Miss  Casserly 
entertained  at  a  tea  on  Saturday  last  in  honor 
of  Miss  Katharine  Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Harry  Francis  Davis  entertained  at  a 
tea  on  Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Lake  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Christine  Pome- 
roy. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from    this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills 
arrived  last  week  from  New  York  and  are  at 
the  Mills  cot  .itry  place  at  Millbrae  for  a 
stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  and  Mr.  Allen  Kittle  have 

left   for   Nev    York   and   will   sail   almost   im- 

f   .    Egypt,   where   they   will    spend 

:  winter. 

M_s.   Ansel    Eaton    have   returned 

stern  trip  of  several  months'  dura- 

Iter   Hobart   has  gone  to   Colorado 


Springs,  where  she  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Baldwin  for  a  month  or  two  before 
going  to  New  York  for  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman  left  early  in  the  week 
for  a  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  be 
absent  for  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  are  ex- 
pected to  return  in  the  near  future  to  their 
Burlingame  home   from   New   York. 

Miss  Edith  Pillsbury  has  returned  from  a 
fortnight's   stay   in    Southern    California. 

Miss  Edith  Berry  and  Miss  Christine  Pome- 
roy  will  leave  tomorrow  (Sunday)  night  for 
the  East,  where  they  will  visit  relatives  and 
friends. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mr.  Templeton 
Crocker  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  after  spending  several  days  in  town. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Miss 
Helen  Sidney  Smith,  and  Miss  Bertha  Sidney 
Smith  have  returned,  after  some  months' 
travel  in   Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Knox  (formerly  Miss  Lily 
McCalla)  arrived  this  week  from  the  Orient 
and  will  visit  her  parents,  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
McCalla,  at  their  Santa  Barbara  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frances  McComas  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to   Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  arrived  here  last 
week  from  the  Eastern  States,  where  he  spent 
six  weeks,  and  after  a  brief  stay  sailed  for 
his  home  in   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop,  who  has  been  at 
the  St.  Xavier  since  her  return  from  abroad, 
is  again  at  her  Washington-Street  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  are  at  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  have  taken  a  cottage. 

Mrs.  Charles  Palmer  (formerly  Miss 
Katrina  Wright)  arrived  this  week  from  Ma- 
nila and  is  here  for  a  brief  visit  before  going 
to  Washington  to  visit  her  parents,  Secretary 
Luke  M.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

Miss  Margaret  Thompson  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Walker 
Benet   at   Benicia   Arsenal. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of  a  month  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  has  taken  an  apartment 
at   the    Hotel    Monroe   on    Sacramento    Street 

Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard  has  returned  from  an 
Eastern   trip. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Miss  Erna  St.  Goar, 
and  Miss  Edith  Low  left  last  week  for  a  stay 
of  two  or  three  months  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Percy  King  has  gone  East  for  a  stay 
of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin  has  closed  his  Ross 
Valley  home  and  is  at  the  St.  Francis  for  the 
winter. 

M.  and  Mme.  Adachi,  of  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy at  Paris,  France,  have  been  guests  at 
the  Fairmont  for  the  past  week. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  the  North  at 
the  Fairmont  are :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden  I. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Alfred  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Zwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McDermott. 
Seattle;  Mr.  A.  Schulz,  Portland,  Ore.;  Mrs. 
Edw.  Fischer,  Bellingham ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Z.  Donnell,  The  Dalles,  Ore. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.   M.   Blake,   Coos   Bay. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
been  a  guest  of  the  St.  Francis  for  a  few 
days. 

The  J.  C.  Todds  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
are  guests  of  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Walker  of  Denver 
are  spending  a  part  of  their  honeymoon  at 
the   Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hopkins  are  at  the 
St  Francis,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in 
the  East  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Rupert  Blue  has  taken  permanent 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  St   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Millard  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, are  guests  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  have  re- 
turned to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont, 
after  an  extended  trip  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coos  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  are  at  the  Fairmont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Dickens,  U.  S.  M.  C,  are 
at  the  Fairmont 

Among  visitors  from  Los  Angeles  now  at 
the  Fairmont  are  Mr.  H.  E.  Andress,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Ball,  Miss  M.  Bradley,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Collins,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Hunter,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  Mr.  C.  C.  Des- 
mond, Mr.  M.  Campan,  Mr.  D.  M.  Donnan, 
and  Mr.  Burton  E.  Green. 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 


Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  Hotel  del  Coronado  are :  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Coughlan,  Mr.  G.  T.  Marsh,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  S.  P.  Tobey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Davis,  Mrs.  James  D.  McKee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hannam,  Mr.  B.  B.  Carr,  Mr.  A. 
Christeson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Luening.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  visitors  from  Los 
Angeles  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  now  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

A  few  of  the  recent  arrivals  from  San 
Francisco  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  are : 
Mr.  George  R.  Webster,  Mr.  R.  F.  MacLeod, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Carruthers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Levy,  Miss  Levy,  Miss  Steinberger,  Miss 
Lilenthal,  Mr.  Sam  Lilenthal,  Mr.  L.  Strass- 
berger,  Mr.  Frank  Schmidt,  Mr.  M.  A.  Nicoll, 
Miss  C.  F.  Bilb,  Miss  Anna  B.  Chance,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Mann,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Willard  H. 
Wayman.  Mr.  Guy  F.  Wayman,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Hayes. 

The  following  are  among  those  registering 
at  Del  Monte  during  last  week :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Charles  S.  Fee,  Miss  Fee,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Clampett,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  D.  Green, 
Miss  T.  Trimper,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Thomas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brogan,  Mrs.  Bancroft 
Gherardi,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Carry,  Mr.  John  R.  Carry, 
New  York ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Crooker, 
Boston  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coos,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Burt,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Menlo 
Park ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Wilson,  Seattle  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kleiser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  McCargar,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Cooper,  Piedmont ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Parrish, 
Berkeley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Raser,  Seattle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Harold,  Haywards. 


Crime  in  New  York. 


"The  defense  of  society  against  criminals 
has  broken  down,"  said  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  speaking  in  New  York 
recently.  This  statement  is  proved  by  Victor 
Rousseau  in  an  article  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  which  he 
brings  to  a  conclusion  his  series  of  presenta- 
tions of  the  grave  menace  to  public  security 
which  exists  and  propounds  its  causes  and 
cure.  "The  trouble  lies  with  the  detective 
bureau,"  he  quotes  an  ex-detective  of  repute 
as  stating.  "In  the  old  days  Tom  Byrnes  had 
forty  detective  sergeants  under  him,  and  he 
stamped  crime  out  in  New  York — all  except 
pocket-picking  and  petty  larceny  and  misde- 
meanors of  those  kinds.  Today  McCafferty 
has  almost  three  hundred  men,  and  yet  he 
can't  cope  with  crime  in  the  manner  of 
Byrnes.  .  .  .  The  old  men  have  lain  down, 
and  the  young  patrolmen  called  detectives 
don't  know  their  work.  New  York  is  swarm- 
ing with  crooks."  The  author  backs  up  these 
statements  with  official  statistics  showing  the 
proportion  of  discharges  to  arrests,  which 
ranges  from  92  per  cent  in  cases  of  homicide 
to  72  per  cent  in  cases  of  grand  larceny  ;  and 
clinches  them  with  the  confession  of  General 
Bingham,  the  police  commissioner,  as  pub- 
lished in  his  annual  report. 


Prolific  Mr.  Walter's  Latest  Play. 

Mr.  Walter's  newest  play,  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  a  few  days  ago  at  Hartford,  with  Miss 
Frances  Starr  in  the  chief  part  and  after 
long  rehearsal  under  Mr.  Belasco.  As  the 
programme  has  it,  the  piece  "concerns  a  pe- 
culiar phase  of  life  in  New  York,"  and  more 
particularly  the  life  of  the  theatre.  To  make 
her  way  on  the  stage,  Laura  Murdock  has 
given  herself  to  Willard  Brockton,  who 
"finances"  musical  plays.  In  the  West  she 
encounters  John  Madison,  who  understands 
her  position.  They  care  sincerely  for  each 
other  and  are  ready  to  marry-  The  woman 
returns  to  New  York;  Brockton  cuts  her  off 
from  all  employment  on  the  stage,  reduces 
her  to  penury,  and  then,  as  "the  easiest  way," 
she  returns  to  him.  Madison,  coming  out  of 
the  West  to  make  her  his  wife,  finds  her  as 
she  is  and  casts  her  off,  to  let  a  life  against 
her  better  instincts  be  sufficient  retribution. 
It  is  pronounced  a  strong  and  sordid  play, 
filled  with  Mr.  Walter's  vivid  observation 
and   vigorous   directness. 

■***■ 

Miss  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  president  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople, 
says  that  the  American  college  is  patronized 
extensively  by  Mohammedans,  and  she  says 
they  are  apt  and  willing  pupils.  One  Moham- 
medan girl,  a  daughter  of  an  official  in  the 
palace,  writes  extensively  in  the  papers  since 
the  recent  freedom  of  the  press,  and  has  been 
asked  to  reorganize  the  schools  for  girls  in 
Turkey.  She  is  also  a  member  of  three  Mo- 
hammedan clubs  for  women,  and  the  president 
of  one.  Miss  Patrick  said  this  girl  had  re- 
cently translated  "Julius  Caesar"  into  Turkish 
and  that  the  play  would  probably  be  the  first 
English  play  to  be  given  at  the  new  theatre. 
■#♦»■ 

People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe.   1356   Geary  Street. 


YOUR   HAIND 

is  the  only  one  that  can  unlock  your  box  in  our 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults.      Your  valuables  in  one  of 
our  steel  boxes  can  not  be  lost  by  theft  or  fire. 
For  tbis  protection  $4.00  per  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BUILDING         Junction  Pest  and  Market,  S.  F. 


ROUND         ®ft  Snstan 

the         $1425  GTrauel  Snrirtj} 

WORLD      ©a  a*1* 

Remarkable  Four  Months'  jJflttntt*gS 

Toots:  Maaaificent  Steam- 
ships ;  First  Class  through-  Berkeley       Building 
out.  Boston.  Mass. 

JULES  CLERFAYT,  Agt,  22  Powell  St,  S.  F. 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 
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Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of   outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  Sf  reservations  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most    Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 
"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are   the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St..   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 

22d    Street  and   Broadway. 
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HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

A  Cocoa  of  inferior 
quality  or  artificially 
flavored  soon  ceases 
to  be  palatable;  but 
the  genuine  BAKER'S 
COCOA  never  loses  its 
relish  by  constant  use. 
It  is  a  perfect  food,  pre- 
serves health,  prolongs 
life. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Unique  among  the 
Hotels  of  the  world 
in  situation,  service, 
and  social  prominence. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the  State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.G.GREEN,  J.    H.    HOLMES, 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


English  Travel  and  Literary  Study 

Professor,  English  department,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, will  conduct  a  small  private  party 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  May  to 
August,  1909,  for  the  study  of  literature,  and 
a  leisurely  visit  to  scenes  of  literary  signifi- 
cance.    Address 

Box  1063,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal   notes  relative  to   army 
and  navy   officers  who   are  or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A., 
under  orders  to  assume  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  California,  arrived  this  week  on 
the  transport  Sheridan  from  Manila,  accom- 
panied by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Harry  F. 
Rethers,   U.   S.  A. 

Major-General  Jesse  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, arrived  this  week  from  his  home  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  meet  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Rethers,  wife  of  Captain  Rethers,  U.  S.  A., 
who  returned  from  the  Philippines  on  the 
transport. 

Colonel  W.  L.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
recently  retired  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff, 
Department  of  the  Lakes,  has  arrived  from 
Chicago  and  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  of 
staff,    Department   of   California. 

Colonel  Charles  G.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A., 
recently  relieved  from  duty  as  inspector-gen- 
eral, Department  of  the  Gulf,  with  station  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  arrived  here  and  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  inspector-general,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  relieving  Colonel  George 
L.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  D.  Knickern, 
deputy  commissary-general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  in  addition  to  other  duties  to  relieve 
Major  Charles  R.  Krauthoff,  commissary,  U. 
S.  A.,  as  subsistence  superintendent,  Army 
Transport   Service,    San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edgar  A.  Mearns,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  is  assigned  to  active  duty  with 
his  consent  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  duty,  with 
station  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  reported 
that  Colonel  Mearns  will  accompany  President 
Roosevelt  to  Africa. 

Major  Daniel  W.  Ketcham,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
adjutant  of  the  Presidio  post  temporarily  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Captain  Edwin  G.  Davis, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Major  Charles  R.  Krauthoff,  commissary, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  orders  revoked  granting 
him  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  Veterinarian 
Henry  W.  Peter,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  to  inspect  public  ani- 
mals to  be  delivered  at  Likely,  California, 
Ogden,  Utah,  Lima  and  Dillon,  Montana,  and 
Ontario,   Baker  City,  and  Union,   Oregon. 

Captain  F.  H.  Pomroy,  U.  S.  A.,  assistant 
to  the  purchasing  commissary  in  New  York 
City,  will  arrive  here  in  time  to  sail  for  Ma- 
nila on  March   5. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Roberts,  Seventh  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  will  report  to  the  command- 
ing general,  Department  of  California,  for 
duty  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Seventh  In- 
fantry, when  he  will  join  that  regiment  and 
proceed  to  the  Philippines. 

Captain  William  L.  Reed,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  relief  from 
duty  on  recruiting  service. 

Captain  Arthur  M.  Shipp,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Captain  Edward  M.  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  David  L.  Roscoe,  First  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
at  department  headquarters  in  this  city,  pend- 
ing the  departure  of  the  transport  scheduled 
to  sail  from  this  port  on  February  5,  when 
he  will  proceed  to  Manila. 

Lieutenant  Truman  D.  Thorpe,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Brigadier-General  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring  board 
at  San  Francisco,  at  such  time  as  he  may 
designate  for  examination  by  that  board. 

Lieutenant  E.  H.  Wagner,  Twenty-Ninth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  arrived  here  and 
reported  to  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  in  compliance  with  War 
Department  orders,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  command  of  the  department  rifle  range  at 
Rodeo,  Marin  County,  relieving  Lieutenant 
Schudt,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  George  H.  Richardson,  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  his  services  are  no  longer  required. 

-■♦-»- 

The  Second  Gadski  Concert. 
The  second  and  last  Gadski  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  when  the  prima-donna  will  sing  an- 
other beautiful  programme  of  works  by  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahms,  La  Forge, 
etc.,  with  a  great  Wagnerian  selection,  "The 
Immolation  Scene"  from  "Die  Gdtterdam- 
merung."  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge  will  again 
assist,  both  as   soloist  and  pianist. 

Seats  may  be  secured  after  10  a.  m.  at  the 
theatre  box-office,  and  phone  orders  will  re- 
ceive attention. 

Next  Wednesday  afternoon  Mme.  Gadski 
sings  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
presenting  an  entirely  different  programme 
from  those  of  her  San  Francisco  concerts. 
Seats  for  this  may  be  ordered  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse  box-office. 


Poetry  on  the  Stage. 

Speaking  of  "The  Goddess  of  Reason,"  the 
poetical  drama  by  Mary  Johnston,  recently 
produced  by  Julia  Marlowe,  an  Eastern  writer 
says: 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  verse  is  not 
a  mere  ornament  of  the  drama,  but  a  means 
of  expressing  what  can  not  be  expressed  in 
the  language  of  real  life ;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  poetic  play  is  superior  to  a 
prose  play  because  it  tells  us  more  essential 
things  about  men  and  women.  In  real  life 
men  do  not  express  their  deeper  emotions 
with  any  precision  or  fullness;  for  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  men,  developed  for  other  pur- 
poses, will  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
poetic  drama  a  richer  kind  of  speech  has 
been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
precisely  and  fully  those  deeper  emotions 
that  are  the  essence  of  character.  Thus, 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  poetic 
drama  and  the  prose  drama  to  which  we  are 
accustomed ;  that  the  prose  drama  is  best 
fitted  only  to  express  the  external  phenomena 
of  life,  things  that  we  see  and  hear  every 
day,  whereas  the  poetic  drama  is  best  fitted 
to  express  what  we  do  not  see  and  hear  in 
ordinary  life,  but  what  is  not  less  real  and 
far  more  important.  The  need  for  richer 
means  of  expression  is  often  naively  con- 
fessed in  the  modern  drama,  when  slow  music 
is  employed  to  heighten  an  emotional  scene. 
In  the  poetic  drama  the  words  themselves 
'have  music,  music  which  is  not  a  mere  orna- 
ment, but  an  added  means  of  expression." 

— — ■»♦> 

Katharine  Goodson's  Concerts. 

Manager  Greenbaum  predicts  a  sensational 
success  for  Katharine  Goodson,  the  English 
pianist,  whose  name  in  Europe  is  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  D'Albert  and  Paderew- 
ski.  Of  course,  at  her  first  concert  he  does 
not  expect  a  great  crowd,  but  he  feels  con- 
fident that  before  Sunday  afternoon  the  music 
lovers  of  the  city  will  all  be  talking  of  her. 

This  artist  will  present  three  exceptionally 
fine  programmes  at  Christian  Science  Hall 
on  next  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  Jan- 
uary 19  and  21,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 24. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s.  Her  opening  programme  will  include 
two  selections  from  Schumann,  a  Beethoven 
sonata,  a  Brahms  intermezzo  and  rhapsodie, 
three  studies  and  two  waltzes  by  Chopin,  and 
numbers  by  Rachmaninoff,  Richard  Strauss, 
Arthur  Hinton,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Liszt. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  a  special  pro- 
gramme will  be  given  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house, Oakland. 


Miss  Annie  Peck,  who  climbs  the  most- 
high  mountains,  and  who  has  just  returned 
from  her  latest  expedition,  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  reached  a  height  above  that 
attained  by  any  man ;  although  she  admits 
that  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  quoted  feet 
only  twenty  could  be  recorded,  and  the  other 
four  are  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the 
guides.  While  preparing  for  Harper's  Maga- 
zine her  articles  descriptive  of  the  trip,  Miss 
Peck  was  obliged  to  admit  the  hardships  of 
her  undertaking,  as  when  one  of  the  guides 
slipped  on  the  descent,  dragging  the  others 
to  the  verge.  "One  guide,"  wrote  Miss  Peck 
in  a  letter,  "froze  both  hands  and  the  toes 
of  one  foot  so  that  he  is  liable  to  lose  them 
and  lies  helpless."  Miss  Peck  herself  had 
one  foot  frostbitten  both  .times,  and  the  last 
time  her  left  hand,  because  the  guide  lost 
one  of  her  mittens.  "If  I  had  not  had  other 
mittens  and  a  warm  poncho  I  should  have  lost 
my  left  hand."  As  Miss  Peck  has  never  be- 
fore admitted  the  perils  and  hardship  of  her 
adventuring,  her  expression  of  thankfulness 
"to  get  down  alive"  is  significant. 


Isadora  Duncan  has  gone  back  to  Paris 
thoroughly  discouraged  over  ever  getting  her 
school  for  dancing  on  a  financial  footing. 
She  says  that  she  is  now  going  to  send  the 
children  who  have  been  dancing  in  Europe 
with  her  back  to  their  homes,  as  she  can 
not  raise  the  money  to  continue  their  sup- 
port. She  plans  to  return  to  this  country 
next  fall  and  dance  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  five  months.  The  en- 
gagement should  prove  profitable,  for  New 
York  likes  her  style  of  dancing. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  asks 
seven  dollars  for  a  ticket  to  Puccini's  earliest 
and  worst  opera.  Whatever  operatic  compe- 
tition has  accomplished  in  New  York,  it  has 
clearly  not  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  opera 
to  the  public. 


SCHOOL   OF   DESIGN 

The  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 
AFFILIATED   WITH  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


PAINTING 
DRAWING 
MODELING 


DECORATIVE 

DESIGNING 


TEACHERS' 

COURSE 


Daily.  Saturday  and  Night  classes.    Open  Ian.  4th 

Circulars  mailed  on  application  to  the  S.  F.  Insiilute  of 
An,  California  and  Mason  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


PERFECT      FITT|No 

eyEGLASSEs 


M°DERATE  prices 


ST. 


Market 

OPP.  J^SU-jR.  C£T  J*f  O  T-ZT1* 

[Branch  15<?9   Vr>i  Ncaa  Ave. 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Modern  Hotel 

'Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 
j  210  rooms,  135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  51.00  up     Fnglish  Grill. 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S.  F.,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Steinway  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


UiS  Van  Ness  Ave 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at 
OakfSUI 


13th 


f    HARTSHORN    *&k 

SHADE  ROLLERS  W 

Bear  *he  script  name  of  IV 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label.  B  W 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required.     M    • 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael.  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  ferry.  All 
modem  conveniences. 

F.  N.  Orpin,  Proprietor. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Pies, 

f.  A.  SHEPARD,  Vice-Prcs. 


C  F.  RUNY0H,  Sec'y 
R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  Treas, 


New  Store  and  Location  of  the 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

587-589-591    MAR! 

17-19-21-23-25  Second 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Tramp — Lady,  I'm  near  perishing  from  ex- 
posture  !  Lady — Are  you  a  congressman  or  a 
senator  ? — Town   Topics. 

"The    first    time    he    went    out    in    his    new 

auto    he   ran   across   a    few    friends,   and " 

"Did  they  leave  families?" — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 

"Was  your  father  college  bred?"  "Yes,  but 
we  never  mention  it.  The  college  he  went  to 
had  a  rotten  football  team." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"Now,  then,  look  pleasant,  please."  "Not 
at  all ;  this  is  to  send  to  my  wife  at  the  sea- 
shore. She  would  come  home  at  once!" — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

"You're  lookin'  fine.  Weary  ?  Aint  you 
cold?"  "Xope.  I  slep'  in  a  garage  las'  night 
an'  drank  a  gallon  of  anti-freeze  mixture." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Milly — Kitty  got  the  prize  for  a  Christmas 
dinner  at  our  cooking  class.  Tilly — How 
proud  she  must  be!  What  is  it?  Milly — A 
most  useful  book:  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured." 
— Illustrated  Bits. 

Wife — Would  it  please  you,  dear,  if  I 
learned  another  language?  Husband — \es.  it 
would  delight  me  infinitely.  Wife — Well. 
which  one  shall  I  study?  Husband — The  sign 
language. — Smart  Set. 

"John,  Professor  Metchnikoff  says  people 
could  live  to  be  150  years  of  age."  "Well?" 
"Well,  wouldn't  you  like  to  live  that  long?" 
"I  used  to  think  I  would  before  I  was  mar- 
ried."— Houston  Post. 

"Do  you  regard  Bliggins  as  a  man  of  great 
depth?"  "Xo,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne:  "his 
conversation  is  hard  to  follow.  But  his  is  one 
of  the  natures  that  avoid  seeming  shallow  by 
being    opaque." — Wash  ington    Star. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  valor  and 
discretion?"  "Well,  to  go  through  Europe 
without  tipping  would  be  valor."  "I  see." 
"And  to  come  back  by  a  different  route  would 
be    discretion." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Bink — Stung  again   yesterday.      Wink — You 

are  always  getting  stung.    What  now?    Bink — 

Answered  an   ad.   that  said   for  a  dollar  they 

would    tei'    — e    how    to    save    plumbers'    bills. 

the    answer  ?     Bink  —  Just    two 

e    them." — Chicago    Daily    News. 

bs    (engaging   cook) — Have   you 

;a)e    friends?      I    can't    have    any    men 

iid  the  place.    Mandy  Snowball — 


None,  'cept  mah  husban',  ma'am,  an'  he  don't 
come  aroun'  'cept  on  pay  day. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

John — I've  just  lost  a  thousand  dollars. 
Julia — Well,  it  is  better  that  it  should  have 
happened  to  you  than  to  some  poor  beggar  on 
the    street. — The    Club    Fellow. 

"It  takes  a  heap  o*  determination,  son," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "to  hav  yoh  own  way  in 
dis  life,  an*  a  heap  or  brains  to  know  what 
to   do   wif  it   after  you  gits   it." — Washington 

Star. 

Macdougall  I  to  his  new  fourth  wife) — The 
meenister  doesna  approve  o'  my  marryin' 
a^ain.  an'  sae  young  a  wife,  too.  But,  as  I 
tell't  him.  I  canna  be  aye  buryin.',  buryin'." — 
Punch. 

Harlemite — If   you    wrote    yesterday    morn- 
ing. I  don't  see  why  I  only  got  your  note  this 
evening.      Downtownite — I    do.       I    affixed    a 
special    delivery    stamp    to    the    letter. — New  ! 
York    Times. 

Fluffy  Young  Thing — I'd  like  to  prepay  the 
express  on  this  package.  Express  Company's 
Agent  —  What's  the  value  ?  Fluffy  Young 
Thing — Nothing,  sir.  It's  a  bundle  of  letters. 
I'm  sending  them  back  to  him.  —  Chicago  | 
Tribune. 

"I  was  only  acting  the  part  of  peace- 
maker." explained  the  prisoner.  "But  you 
knocked  the  man  senseless  with  a  stick,"  the 
magistrate  pointed  out  "Sure  I  did,"  was 
the  answer.  "There  was  no  other  way  to  'ave 
peace  with  !im  around."  —  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

Meanley — No,  sir:  I  don't  believe  in  paying 
fancy  prices  to  have  clothes  made  to  order. 
Now.  here's  a  suit  I  bought,  ready  made,  for 
$9.  If  I  should  tell  you  I  paid  $25  for  it, 
wouldn't  3'ou  believe  it?  Knox — I  might,  if 
you  told  me  over  the  telephone. — Catholic 
Standard  and   Times. 

Stubb — What's  the  trouble  with  the  writer's 
husband  ?  He  looks  angry  enough  to  chew 
tacks.  Penn — And  he  is.  She  dedicated  her 
latest  book  to  him.  Stubb — Gracious  !  I  should 
consider  that  a  compliment.  Penn — Not  if 
you  knew  the  title  of  the  book.  It  is  "Wild 
Animals  I   Have  Met." — Chicago  News. 

Young  man  (nervously  I — There's  some- 
thing about — er — your  daughter,  I Crusty 

Pa — Yes.  there  is.  I  had  noticed  it  myself. 
It  comes  every  night  about  S  o'clock  and 
doesn't  get  away  until  about  11.  One  of  these 
nights  I'm  going  to  kick  it  into  the  street  and 
see  what  it  is  made  of. — Boston  Courier. 
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The  Solid  South. 

Mr.  Taft's  desire  to  break  up  the  "solid  South"  does 
not  cause  him  to  depart  from  the  broad  statesmanship 
that  has  already  carried  him  so  far.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  any  act  of  injustice  toward 
the  negro,  nor  will  he  curry  a  momentary  favor  by 
truckling  to  race  prejudice.  Speaking  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  he  declared  himself  as  in  favor  of  negro  edu- 
cation, and  he  combined  this  declaration  with  a  reproof 
of  those  whose  desire  for  sensational  utterances  lead: 
them  into  an  opposition  that  must  be  insincere.  The 
negro,  he  said,  "deserves  from  those  of  us  who  are 
white  all  the  aid,  the  assistance,  and  all  the  sympathy 
we  can  give  him,"  and  he  added  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  in  so  speaking  he  had  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  white  men  upon  his  side. 

Mr.  Taft's  reception  in  the  South  certainly  justifies 
his  hope  that  the  day  of  collective  political  solidity  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Perhaps  some  Southerners  would 
say  that  while  they  like  Mr.  Taft  personally,  they  are 


seizing  the  occasion  of  his  presence  to  emphasize  their 
distrust  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Then  again,  Mr.  Taft  is  a 
guest  and  the  obligations  of  hospitality  are  sacred,  but 
when  all  allowances  are  made,  the  warmth  of  his  recep- 
tion remains  in  the  nature  of  a  political  presage.  He 
will  indeed  have  done  something  worth  the  doing  if  he 
can  persuade  intelligent  men  in  the  South  to  look  at 
parties,  measures,  and  men  upon  their  own  merits  rather 
than  to  follow  blindly  a  stereotyped  label. 


The  Culberson  Incident. 

In  the  many-headed  quarrel  between  the  President 
and  Congress  the  charge  brought  by  Senator  Culberson 
is  likely  to  figure  with  some  prominence.  It  arose  out 
of  the  merger  between  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Now 
this  transaction  may  have  been  legal  or  it  may  have 
been  illegal.  That  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  compe- 
tent authority,  although  there  are  some  pertinent  com- 
ments that  will  fall  into  their  proper  place.  In  the 
absence  of  a  positive  ruling  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
anti-trust  law  upon  the  merger  of  the  two  concerns, 
Mr.  Culberson  was  precipitate  in  saying;  "I  do  not 
intend  to  be  diverted  from  the  proposition  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  permitted,  by  his  positive  and  affirm- 
ative action,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress."  He 
was  therefore  equally  precipitate  when  he  described 
the  President's  permission  to  amalgamate  as  "one  more 
lawless  act  of  the  President,  who  is  sworn  to  uphold 
the  laws  and  punish  those  who  violate  them,"  and  still 
again  when  he  said  that  the  President's  act  illustrates 
"his  main  dogma  that  he  is  absolutely  absolved  from 
any  legal  restraint  whatever."  All  these  are  points  to 
be  determined,  and  we  shall  be  guilty  of  no  avoidable 
disrespect  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  keep  an  open  mind 
even  after  the  learned  opinion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte. 

The  legality  or  illegality  of  the  merger  is  really  not 
the  main  question,  and  Mr.  Culberson  would  have  made 
a  stronger  attack  if  he  had  chosen  slightly  different 
ground.  The  real  gravity  of  the  incident  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  those  responsible  for  the  merger, 
aware  of  the  questionable  legality  of  their  contem- 
plated act,  went  direct  to  the  President  and  asked  his 
permission  to  perform  it  and  that  the  President  assumed 
to  himself  the  right  to  give  it.  To  be  strictly  accurate, 
the  President  did  not  commit  himself  to  a  specific  yes 
or  no,  but  he  did  say  that  he  would  conceive  it  as  no 
part  of  his  duty  "to  interpose  any  objection."  That  is 
to  say,  he  gave  plenary  indulgence  to  a  transaction  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  propriety  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  question  was  put  at  all. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  President's  duty 
to  give  indulgences  of  this  kind.  His  reply  should 
have  been  a  refusal  to  express  himself  either  for  or 
against  the  project,  and  this  might  have  been  combined 
with  a  stern  reproof  to  those  who  thus  asked  permis- 
sion to  do  a  questionable  act  and  who  should  have 
decided  the  matter  for  themselves  on  the  best  legal 
advice  obtainable,  afterwards  standing  by  the  conse- 
quences. Surely  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
corporation  has  gone  direct  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  explain  to  him  a  commercial  transac- 
tion which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  perilously  close  to 
the  wind,  with  the  assurance  that  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried through  if  he  thought  that  "it  ought  not  to  be 
done."     Let  us  at  least  hope  that  it  will  be  the  last. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  actual  question  of 
legality  is  a  secondary  matter  and  one  to  be  properly 
determined.  The  Attorney-General  was  of  opinion 
that  no  law  would  be  violated  if  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  were  absorbed  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  he  so  expressed  himself  in  conversation 
with  the  President.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
merger  in  question  seems  precisely  similar  to  the  trans- 
action for  which  the  Tobacco  Trust  was  prosecuted 
upon  the  advice  of  the  same  Attorney-General.  The 
incident  does  not,  however,  turn  upon  a  question  of 
law,   about   which   there    may   be   some   difference   of 


opinion.     It  is   a  matter  of  propriety  and  good  taste 
upon  which  there  must  be  a  general  agreement. 

The  ventilation  of  this  matter  in  the  Senate  has  pro- 
duced some  results  as  unpleasant  as  the  original  cause. 
To  the  request  of  the  Senate  for  information  as  to 
the  exact  part  played  by  the  Attorney-General,  the 
President  replies  that  the  Senate  is  ultra  vires  in 
issuing  directions  to  Cabinet  officers.  That  is  a  some- 
what delicate  point,  but  it  is  one  upon  which  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  insist.  Congress  is  a  representative 
body,  and  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
precise  form  of  the  demand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cabinet  officers  receive  their  salaries  from  Congress 
and  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  those  who  pay  the 
piper  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  tune.  Congress  is  intimately  concerned  with  the 
laws  passed  by  itself,  and  whatever  technical  quibbles 
may  be  interposed,  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  that  it 
has  a  right  to  ascertain  the  opinion  given  by  a  Cabinet 
officer  as  to  the  possible  infraction  of  those  laws.  It 
is  at  least  unfortunate  that  it  should  receive  a  rebuff 
so  direct  as  to  make  further  action  inevitable. 


Japanese  Legislation. 

The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  see  that  some  determined 
effort  is  being  made  to  discourage  the  anti-Japanese  leg- 
islation now  upon  the  carpet  at  Sacramento.  There  is 
no  need  to  recapitulate  the  intentions  of  these  objection- 
able bills  or  to  consider  whether  or  not  they  are  upon 
lines  of  abstract  justice.  They  may  contain  some  points 
worthy  of  future  consideration  in  the  light  of  national 
rather  than  local  interests,  but  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility that  their  passage  would  prove  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  Federal  government,  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  a  first  vote.  That  seems  to 
be  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  at  Sacramento.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  period  of 
irritation  through  which  we  have  passed  and  the  prac- 
tical abatement  of  the  chief  nuisance  under  complaint. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  those 
who  have  felt  impelled  to  introduce  anti-Japanese  bills 
and  those  others  who  are  contemplating  similar  action. 
Xo  doubt  their  intentions  are  pure  as  the  driven  snow, 
but  good  intentions,  unfortunately,  do  not  imply  broad 
vision,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  policy  as  of  patriotism. 

If  the  final  onus  of  responsibility  for  legislation  of 
this  kind  rested  upon  California,  if  the  resulting  diplo- 
matic correspondence  devolved  upon  the  State,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
Federal  government  alone  that  would  be  called  upon  to 
handle  whatever  diplomatic  consequences  might  ensue, 
and  it  would  be  called  upon  to  do  this  at  a  time  of  con- 
siderable delicacy  when  the  interests  of  the  nation  will 
not  be  served  by  quarrels  of  any  kind,  either  domestic 
or  foreign.  California  may  have  a  technical  right  to 
pass  any  laws  that  she  pleases  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  distinct 
moral  obligation  upon  her  and  upon  all  other  States 
to  refrain  from  initiating  disputes  with  foreign  coun- 
tries that  must  from  their  very  nature  pass  for  settle- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
propriety  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation 
in  such  matters  and  the  diplomatic  convenience  of  the 
Federal  government  is  evident  enough. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  not  shown  them- 
selves to  be  lax  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration. 
The  President,  it  is  true,  displayed  at  one  time  an 
unfortunate  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  situa- 
tion in  its  earlier  stages,  while  his  ready  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Metcalf's  lofty  and  inaccurate  generalities  was 
deeply  resented  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Probably  the 
genesis  of  the  bills  now  before  the  legislature  is  to  be 
found  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  dissatisfaction  that  was 
aroused  by  the  President's  message,  and  while  that 
dissatisfaction  is  natural  enough  and  right  enoi 
should  not  go  to  the  point  of  reopening  a 
is  healing  healthily  or  involving  the  n. 
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less  or  inopportune  dispute.  The  fact  remains  that 
Japanese  immigration  has  been  largely  curtailed  if  it 
has  not  been  stopped  altogether,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  an  insincerity  in  the  avowed  wish 
of  the  Japanese  government  to  keep  her  coolies  at  home. 
We  have  even-  reason  to  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
annoyance  is  in  sight  and  that  Mr.  Root's  sagacity  has 
achieved  its  end  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  The 
legislature  at  Sacramento  was  already  prepared  to 
adopt  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy  before  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  on  the  question  of  his  message  to  the 
governor  were  made  known.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  letter  from  the  President  is  couched 
in  moderate  terms  and  free  from  the  scolding  note  that 
was  dominant  in  his  last  message  on  the  Japanese 
immigration  and  school  problems. 

Sooner  or  later  the  whole  question  of  State  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  it  may  concern  foreign  governments, 
must  come  up  for  revision.  In  the  event  of  a  complaint 
or  a  remonstrance  from  a  foreign  government  it  is 
obviously  difficult  for  the  Department  of  State  to  reply 
that  it  has  no  control  over  State  legislation  or  responsi- 
bility for  it.  It  is  true  that  such  a  reply  was  given  to 
Italy  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  riots,  but  all  the  same 
the  Federal  government  paid  compensation  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  murdered  men.  The  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed when  a  number  of  Chinese  were  killed  in 
Wyoming,  so  that  while  the  Federal  government  had 
no  rights  of  interference  it  was  allowed  the  privilege 
of  paying.  The  States  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  entering  into  any  "conference"  with  foreign 
powers.  This  must  be  done  by  the  Federal  government 
alone,  and  yet  the  Federal  government  has  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  that  may  make  such  conferences 
necessary.  We  have  only  to  reverse  the  position  to 
see  its  difficulty.  Suppose  America  had  some  cause 
for  complaint  against  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  disclaim  all  responsibility  on  the  ground  that  Canada 
is  a  self-governing  country.  Such  a  disclaimer  would, 
of  course,  be  rejected,  and  rightly  so.  and  in  view  of 
such  possibilities  Great  Britain  preserves  a  power  of 
veto  over  such  colonial  legislation  as  might  embroil 
her  with  foreign  countries.  The  States,  no  doubt, 
would  resist  any  infringement  upon  their  law-making 
powers,  and  they  would  be  justified  in  sustaining  an 
important  principle,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  same 
principle  may  take  the  shape  of  a  problem  that  must 
be  settled  and  settled  in  some  permanent  way. 


altogether  silenced.  The  public  is  quite  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  final  cost  of  the  canal  will  be  colossally 
greater  than  the  original  estimates  and  that  the  time 
will  be  far  longer  than  was  at  first  supposed.  But  the 
public  does  not  believe  in  any  lack  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  engineering  force,  in  any  lack  of  rectitude,  or 
in  the  existence  of  difficulties  that  may  prove  insuper- 
able. This  is  the  reason  why  the  periodic  efforts  to 
make  our  flesh  creep  fail  so  signally. 


Mr.  Taft  at  Panama. 

We  shall  soon  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Taft  thinks 
of  the  engineering  progress  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
Xot  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an  engineer,  but  he  will  take  a 
staff  of  engineers  with  him,  and  we  can  rely  upon  the 
impartiality  of  their  opinions  and  the  impartiality  with 
which  Mr.  Taft  will  summarize  those  opinions  and  set 
them  forth. 

Xot  that  the  public  is  exciting  itself  very  much 
about  the  matter.  It  is  far  more  interested  in  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  undertaking  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  army  engineers  are  candid  and  trustworthy, 
while  these  are  not  exactly  the  terms  that  would  be 
used  to  describe  some  financiers.  Chairman  Goethals 
deprecates  the  criticisms  that  have  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  Bunau  Yarilla.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  great 
dam  should  not  remain  at  Gatun  in  spite  of  the  slip 
that  was  recently  reported.  Such  slips,  he  seems  to 
imply,  are  among  the  annoyances  to  be  expected  in  so 
great  a  work,  and  they  would  be  just  as  likely  to  occur 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  former  chief  engineer, 
says  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  He  adds  that  the 
long  "toe"  which  was  the  scene  of  the  slip  was  a  con- 
cession to  prejudice  and  so  also  was  the  additional 
twenty-five  feet  in  the  height  of  the  dam.  "It  is  cer- 
tain," he  says,  "that  had  private  enterprise  been  financ- 
ing the  work,  a  less  massive  structure  would  have  been 
considered  absolutely  safe."  Mr.  Stevens  expresses  his 
confidence  that  the  work  is  "in  competent  hands  and  is 
being  completed  with  a  rapidity  that  surprises  even  its 
friends.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  extend  to  Colonel 
Goethals  and  his  assistants  all  the  encouragement  and 
moral  help  possible  which  the  importance  of  the  work 
demands,  and  the  engineering  world  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result  when  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact." 

Whatever  Mr.  Taft  may  say  upon  his  return,  it  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  "viewers  with  alarm"  will  be 
altogeth"  ■  silenced.  There  are  too  many  interests 
tic  to  the  canal,  too  many  ready  writers  who 
exposures"  and  "revelations"  are  still  profit- 
hope  that  the  now  familiar  outbursts  will  be 


A  Sunday  Law. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  pass 
a  Sunday  law  in  California,  and  the  same  mischievous 
project  is  now  once  more  before  the  legislature  at 
Sacramento.  It  ought  to  receive  short  shrift  as  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  elementary  liberty,  to  intro- 
duce the  plague  of  religious  persecution,  and  incident- 
ally to  create  a  new  crime  with  new  opportunities  for 
oppression  and  corruption.  Unfortunately,  such  a  meas- 
ure is  apt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  acquire  a  sort  of  vicarious  piety  by  restricting  the 
freedom  of  others,  and  therefore  it  becomes  dangerous. 

A  Sunday  law  may  be  urged  either  upon  religious 
or  social  grounds,  or  both.  If  it  be  said  that  numbers 
of  men  are  compelled  to  work  unwillingly  upon  Sunday 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  legal  protection  against 
an  abuse  of  power,  it  may  be  answered  that  they  have 
no  right  to  anything  of  the  sort  unless  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  can  not  help  themselves.  The  law 
has  no  right  to  do  anything  for  any  man  that  he  can 
do  for  himself,  unless  we  are  ready  to  take  the  paternal 
government  of  Russia  as  a  model.  Workmen  can  help 
themselves  in  this  matter  as  they  have  proved  their 
ability  to  do  in  a  hundred  ways.  The  establishment 
of  the  eight-hour  day  is  the  result  of  combination  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  law.  and  if  an  eight-hour  day  can  be 
established  so  also  can  a  six-day  week.  The  social  and 
economic  plea  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

The  religious  argument  is  in  even  worse  plight.  It 
is  either  wrong  to  work  on  Sunday  or  it  is  right.  If 
it  is  wrong  to  work  on  Sunday,  then  why  does  the  con- 
templated bill  exempt  hotels,  livery  stables,  and  gar- 
ages, conveniences  that  appeal  mainly  to  the  wealthy? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  Sunday  labor  is  religiously  per- 
missible only  when  it  is  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  rich? 

If  a  Sunday  law  is  based  upon  religious  grounds,  if 
it  has  any  relation  whatever  to  the  law  of  Moses — and 
it  would  certainly  not  have  been  heard  of  except  for 
the  law  of  Moses — we  may  as  well  recall  what  that  law 
actually  was.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Exodus  and  the  tenth  verse,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God : 
in  it  thou  shall  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates. 

It  is  true  that  bartenders,  stable  boys,  and  chauffeurs 
are  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  the  general  prohibi- 
tion seems  clear  enough.  Xow,  if  we  are  to  enforce 
the  Mosaic  law,  let  us  do  it  in  its  entirety  and  not 
whittle  it  away  to  suit  our  own  pleasures  and  self- 
indulgences.  And  while  we  are  about  it,  there  are 
some  other  Mosaic  laws  that  are  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  and  that  might  be  com- 
mended to  legislators  who  are  a  little  over-prone  to 

Condone  the  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Xow  there  are  various  sections  of  the  communicy 
that  attach  religious  significance  to  some  other  day 
than  Sunday,  and  these,  it  seems,  are  to  be  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  the  act.  That  sounds  very 
plausible,  but  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  it  means. 
It  means  that  the  law — that  is  to  say  the  average  police- 
man— is  to  have  the  right  to  demand  a  confession  of 
faith  from  any  citizen  who  dares  to  follow  his  harm- 
less inclinations  upon  Sunday;  that  the  citizen  may  be 
compelled,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
to  state  specifically  if  he  is  a  Christian,  and  if  so  what 
kind  of  Christian — for  he  may  be  a  Seventh  Day 
Adventist — and  if  he  is  not  a  Christian,  then  to  what 
other  faith  he  may  belong.  If  he  belongs  to  no  faith 
at  all,  then  his  Christianity  is  to  be  presumed  and  off 
he  goes  to  jail.  Are  we  prepared  in  California  to 
endow  our  authorities  with  the  right  to  make  an  inquisi- 
tion into  our  personal  religious  opinions  and  to  punish 
us  for  holding  those  opinions,  for  that  is  practically 
what  it  amounts  to?  Are  we  prepared  to  classify  our 
citizens  under  the  heads  of  their  respective  theological 
views,  and  to  give  to  one  of  them  authority  to  work 
upon  Sunday  while  sending  another  to  jail  for  the  same 
thing?  The  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  to  state  it  is 
to  condemn  it. 


The  churches  would  do  well  to  speak  out  loudly  in 
protest  against  this  measure.  They  can  not  afford  to 
be  identified  with  a  law  that  would  be  used  inevitably 
for  petty  persecution.  The  only  invincible  weapon  that 
they  have  is  that  of  persuasion.  All  others  will  react 
disastrously  upon  themselves.  They  must  not 
Try  to  make  us  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

A  free  people  can  be  led  to  church  but  they  can  not 
be  driven.  The  churches  will  not  profit  by  association 
with  the  bitter  resentments  and  rancors  with  which 
such  a  law  must  sow  the  State.  Sunday  laws  have 
been  tried  elsewhere  and  they  have  never  been  other 
than  a  curse  and  a  scourge.  They  are  the  lingering 
remnants  of  Cotton  Matherism  and  of  a  discreditable 
and  hypocritical  regime  imported  from  mediaeval 
Europe  and  wholly  incongruous  with  the  development 
of  a  free  people.  Let  us  see  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  revive  as  religious  persecution  under  another  name. 


The  President's  Salary. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  President 
should  be  viewed  upon  its  own  merits  and  without 
reference  to  other  proposals  to  increase  other  salaries 
such  as  those  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  Speaker. 
The  salary  of  the  President  is  now  the  same  as  it  was 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  social  functions  of  the 
White  House  were  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity 
compared  with  their  present  scale  and  cost.  Then,  too, 
the  expense  of  living  has  increased  inordinately,  as  we 
all  of  us  know,  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  yet.  as  we  all  of 
us  shall  know  in  due  time.  It  is  true  that  by  a  recent 
arrangement  the  President  receives  $25,000  a  year  for 
traveling  expenses,  and  this  is  practically  an  addition 
to  his  salary,  seeing  that  free  transportation  for  the 
head  of  the  state  has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  If 
the  official  salary  were  raised  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
without  any  extra  allowance  for  traveling,  the  increase 
would  be  only  $25,000  a  year,  and  this  seems  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  debate. 

But  the  Vice-President  and  the  Speaker  stand  upon 
different  ground.  The  duties  of  the  Vice-President  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they  have  always  been.  He 
certainly  has  no  more  to  do  than  the  average  senator, 
while  his  present  salary  of  $12,000  is  more  than  that 
of  the  senator.  The  increased  cost  of  living  affects 
him,  of  course,  as  it  does  every  one  else,  but  his  social 
obligations  are  not  heavy  nor  are  they  likely  to  increase, 
certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  $8000  that 
it  is  proposed  to  give  him.  Pretty  much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Speaker,  for  whom  a  similar 
increase  is  recommended.  The  power  of  the  Speaker 
has  become  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  curtailed.  There 
would  be  some  incongruity  in  decreasing  his  functions 
while  increasing  his  pay  except  by  way  of  solatium. 


Poe's  Centenary. 

The  centenary  of  Poe  suggests  the  reflection  that  the 
poet's  character  has  at  last  triumphed  over  his  reputa- 
tion, two  very  different  things,  by  the  way,  inasmuch 
as  many  a  man  of  good  reputation  ought  to  be  in  jail, 
while  there  are  many  men  of  good  character  who  ought 
to  be  released  from  jail.  In  our  estimates  of  Poe  we 
have  been  sadly  over-led  by  what  Xew  England  face- 
tiously called  its  conscience,  that  mysterious  censor 
which  usually  took  pharasaical  note  of  the  evil  that  a 
man  did  to  himself,  while  being  placidly  tolerant,  even 
to  the  point  of  applause,  of  the  evil  that  a  man  did  to 
others.  There  is  no  record  that  Poe  ever  did  an  evil 
to  another  or  thought  an  evil  of  another.  His  self- 
indulgence  never  led  him  to  write  one  line  that  should 
not  be  read  anywhere  or  by  any  one.  He  never  hinted 
at  a  grossness  or  an  impropriety. 

That,  of  course,  is  no  argument  either  for  or  against 
his  genius,  but  inasmuch  as  no  two  of  us  can  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  genius,  the  point  need  not  be 
argued  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  Poe  was 
acclaimed  as  a  genius  by  the  whole  civilized  world  long 
before  his  name  was  mentionable  in  the  country  in 
which  he  happened  to  have  been  born  and  where  his 
memory  was  loaded  with  every  opprobrium  that  self- 
righteousness  could  suggest.  America  was  the  only 
country  that  could  not  recognize  the  bright  and  particu- 
lar star  in  her  own  firmament.  Poe  was  not  only  recog- 
nized abroad  as  a  genius,  but  until  the  last  few  years 
,-ith  their  fuller  knowledge  his  name  represented  to 
Europe  the  whole  of  American  literature.  Literary 
America  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
was  literary  America. 

The  reverence  paid  to  the  American  poet  was  not 
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due  to  a  mere  transient  fancy.  Mere  weavers  of 
rhymes  and  jugglers  of  rhythms  can  not  burn  their 
influence  into  the  literatures  of  other  nations  as  did 
Poe.  George  Brandes  said  ten  years  ago  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Poe  was  paramount  in  French  literature  and 
James  Huneker  said  something  of  the  same  kind  but 
recently.  Poe's  influence  in  Germany,  while  not  so 
conspicuous,  is  broadly  and  vividly  marked,  while  his 
works  are  as  well  known  in  England  as  those  of  any 
writer  in  the  English  language,  with  the  very  doubtful 
exception  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Europe  may  there- 
fore be  pardoned  if  she  smiles  somewhat  amusedly  at 
Poe's  gradual  emergence  into  respectability  and  at  the 
strange  morality  that  has  banned  a  great  poet  and  a 
great  story  writer  for  physical  indulgences  incidental 
to  his  temperament  and  that  injured  no  human  being 
but  himself.  t 

Land  Laws  in  England. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Liberal  government  in  Eng- 
land will  make  a  strong  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
unpopularity  that  threatens  to  submerge  them  at  the 
next  general  election.  Their  record  so  far  has  been 
one  of  continuous  failure,  and  this  is  not  due  entirely, 
or  primarily,  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
rather  to  the  absence  from  the  Liberal  programme  of 
measures  comprehensive  enough  and  radical  enough  to 
impress  the  popular  imagination  and  so  to  create  a 
compelling  if  not  even  a  threatening  force  of  public 
opinion.  In  spite  of  a  certain  stupid  immobility,  the 
House  of  Lords  rarely  thwarts  a  declared  national 
will.  It  has  a  certain  skill  in  recognizing  the  limits  of 
discretion,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  its  recent 
obstructions  have  aroused  against  it  a  more  than 
usually  dangerous  resentment.  The  government  has 
made  the  mistake  of  allowing  itself  to  be  led  by  the 
faddists  within  its  ranks  and  by  the  men  of  one  idea, 
the  men  who  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
to  be  won  by  the  compulsory  abatement  of  some  per- 
sonal iniquity  in  the  the  lives  of  the  people.  A  long 
series  of  defeats  at  by-elections  and  an  unmistakable 
public  indifference  to  the  flouts  of  the  peers  have  at 
last  aroused  it  to  the  necessity  for  formulating  some 
scheme  that  shall  strike  at  the  root  of  caste  injustice 
and  that  shall  arouse  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,  but  the  tide  has 
gone  out  a  long  way. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  announcing  a  plan  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  shows  that  he  has  resolved  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  follow  a  course  that  he  should  have 
taken  long  ago.  The  taxation  of  land  values  means 
simply  that  those  who  profit  by  public  improvements 
must  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
of  those  improvements.  The  landowner  whose  wealth 
is  enormously  increased  without  effort  upon  his  part 
and  by  the  activities  of  his  neighbors  must  make  some 
corresponding  contribution  to  the  public  funds.  In 
other  words,  the  community  is  entitled  to  a  substantial 
part  of  the  wealth  created  by  its  own  presence  and  its 
own  activities.  The  wealth  potentially  existing  in  pop- 
ulation must  belong  to  the  population  as  a  whole  and 
must  no  longer  pertain  exclusively  to  those  who  are  the 
fortuitous  owners  of  land  that  would  be  relatively 
worthless  but  for  that  population.  For  example,  the 
man  whose  land  becomes  more  valuable  through  the 
opening  of  a  park  or  the  improvement  of  the  streets 
must  pay  to  the  public  funds  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  accruing  wealth  that  he  did  not  earn  and  did 
nothing  to  create. 

The  government  promises  also  a  reform  of  the  rating 
system.  At  the  present  time  a  tenant  is  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  rent  that  he  pays.  That  is  to  say,  he  himself 
creates  the  value  of  his  holding  by  his  presence  and  his 
activity ;  as  the  value,  thus  created  by  himself,  increases 
year  by  year,  so  also  does  his  rent  increase;  and  his 
taxes  similarly  increase,  inasmuch  as  they  are  based 
upon  his  rent.  So  far  from  being  allowed  any  share 
in  the  values  of  his  own  production,  they  are  promptly 
filched  from  him  by  the  landlord  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  government  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
luckless  tenant  is  first  robbed  by  his  landlord,  and  then, 
by  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  he  is  required  to 
make  a  declaration  of  the  amount  thus  stolen  from  him 
as  a  basis  for  the  exaction  of  the  government.  The 
system  would  be  almost  laughable  if  it  were  of  modern 
invention,  but  antiquity  gives  to  it  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  vested  right. 

Mr.  Asquith's  belated  declaration  of  war  upon  a 
fundamental  iniquity  of  the  English  land  system  has 
produced  a  flutter  in  the  dovecotes.  The  anti-govern- 
ment newspapers  are  filled  with  feverish  appeals  to  all 
classes  to  "stand  pat"  in  support  of  the  landed  proprie- 


tors very  much  as  a  flock  of  sheep  might  be  urged  to 
the  defense  of  the  wolves.  The  small  merchants  are 
entreated  to  remember  that  if  the  income  of  the  land- 
lords is  reduced  so  also  will  be  their  spending  power, 
and  as  an  illogical  variation  they  are  threatened  with 
an  increase  of  rent  in  order  that  the  landlords  may  be 
reimbursed  for  the  additional  tax.  The  two  pleas  are 
hardly  consistent,  but  then  a  recognition  of  consistency, 
logic,  and  common  sense  is  not  usually  in  the  equipment 
of  the  average  voter  or  we  should  see  the  world  moving 
at  a  very  different  gait  from  the  present.  Mr.  Asquith. 
with  a  commendably  keen  eye  to  the  exchequer,  says  that 
there  are  immense  reservoirs  of  taxation  that  have  not 
yet  been  touched  and  that  land  values  is  among  them. 
Old-age  pensions  and  new  navies  are  luxuries  that 
cost  much  money,  and  the  reservoirs  must  be  tapped 
if  revenue  is  to  keep  pace  with  expenditure.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  if  he  had  based  his  proposals  upon 
the  demands  of  simple  and  obvious  justice,  but  perhaps 
a  glance  at  the  national  ledger  is  still  a  more  potent 
argument  than  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  landed  proprietors  do  well  to  be  alarmed.  They 
have  good  cause  because  in  this  instance  Mr.  Asquith 
can  do  just  what  he  wishes,  subject  only  to  the  support 
of  his  own  party,  which  is  nearly  certain.  The  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  also  a  House  of  Landlords,  can  do 
little  or  nothing  in  defense  of  their  order.  A  reform 
of  taxation  can  be  accomplished  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  by  means  of  the  annual  budget,  and  with 
money  bills  the  House  of  Lords  has  nothing  to  do,  nor 
can  it  interfere  with  any  measure  relating  to  money. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  annual  presentation  of  the  national  finances,  is 
expected  to  make  propositions  for  the  disposal  of  a 
surplus  by  a  relief  of  taxation  or  for  meeting  a  deficit 
by  means  of  increased  taxation.  His  recommendations 
are  embodied  in  a  budget  bill,  with  which  the  House 
of  Commons  alone  has  power  to  deal.  The  government 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  large  and  is 
certain  to  support  the  premier  in  any  measure  so 
entirely  consonant  with  Liberal  tradition.  There  is 
therefore,  good  reason  to  regard  a  taxation  of  land 
values  as  well  nigh  assured,  but  whether  it  will  come 
in  time  to  save  the  popularity  of  the  party  is  another 
matter.     It  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 


Tillman  and  the  Oregon  Lands. 
It  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Tillman  committed  any 
offense  against  statutory  law  in  the  matter  of  the  Ore- 
gon lands,  and  he  may  be  excused  for  breaking  a  law 
of  propriety  and  good  taste  of  which  he  never  heard. 
He  wrote  to  the  land  grant  company  in  Oregon  that 
whatever  action  he  might  take  in  the  Senate  would  be 
upon  public  grounds  and  that  his  own  project  of  land 
purchases  would  not  weigh  with  him  at  all.  That,  of 
course,  was  absurd,  although  it  was  not  a  crime.  No 
man  can  influence  legislation  by  which  he  himself  will 
immediately  profit  and  at  the  same  time  disassociate  his 
mind  from  his  personal  advantage.  Senator  Tillman 
wanted  to  buy  lands  in  Oregon  under  certain  conditions 
as  to  price  imposed  by  law,  and  he  found  himself 
unable  to  do  so  without  invoking  the  Senate. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  many  other  persons  who 
wished  to  buy  these  lands  if  the  facilities  intended  by  the 
law  had  been  available,  and  there  is  therefore  some 
narrow  standing-room  for  a  plea  of  public  policy.  But 
a  man  of  finer  mind  would  have  chosen  some  other 
way.  He  would  have  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
personal  advantage  and  he  would  not  have  denounced 
the  land  agents  as  swindlers  for  using  his  name  as  that 
of  one  who  wished  to  buy  their  lands.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  wish  to  buy  the  lands,  and  when  he  assured 
the  Senate  that  he  had  not  "undertaken"  to  do  so  his 
formal  requisition  for  several  quarter  sections  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  now  says  that  by  "undertaken" 
he  meant  "contracted,"  but  he  must  have  known  that 
his  denial  would  be  taken  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  personal  interest.  He  used  it  to  strengthen  his 
plea  of  public  policy,  and  it  was  so  accepted.  But  all 
this  is  not  criminal.     It  is  only  Tillmanese. 


Emma  Goldman. 
Xo  one  will  suspect  the  Argonaut  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  Emma  Goldman  or  her  tatterdemalion 
followers,  and  it  is  because  we  hold  them  in  such  pro- 
found contempt  that  we  regret  the  needless  advertise- 
ment that  has  been  given  to  them.  There  is  nothing 
that  these  people  like  so  much  as  being  arrested,  noth- 
ing that  so  much  feeds  their  vanity  as  being  the  centre 
of  criminal  proceedings.  They  know  that  notoriety  of 
any  kind  attracts  the  attention  of  the  sort  of  human 


material  from  which  they  draw  their  recruits,  the 
material  that  is  usually  a  combination  of  malignant 
laziness  and  irresponsible  hysteria.  Xow  to  accuse 
Emma  Goldman  of  "inciting  to  riot"  while  she  was 
quietly  walking  along  the  street  on  her  way  to  a 
meeting  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  Practically  no  one  even 
knew  that  she  was  in  the  city.  If  she  had  been  let 
alone  and  allowed  to  hold  her  miserable  little  meeting 
it  would  never  have  been  heard  of  outside  the  tiny 
circle  of  the  demented.  As  a  result  of  the  arrest  Emma 
Goldman  has  received  an  aggregate  of  some  columns 
of  free  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  her  supporters 
have  been  brought  prominently  to  the  front  and  their 
portraits  reproduced  in  newspapers,  funds  for  bail  and 
for  defense  have  been  forthcoming,  and  a  large 
number  of  giddy  or  bad  people  have  become  interested 
in  her  doctrines  and  anxious  to  know  more  about  them. 
Emma  Goldman,  her  associates,  and  her  opinions  have 
become  one  of  the  little  sensations  of  the  day,  and  all 
through  the  behavior  of  a  silly  district  attorney,  who 
must  surely  find  time  hanging  heavily  upon  his  hands 
if  he  can  afford  to  waste  it  in  this  way.  In  other 
words,  "the  cause"  is  much  stronger  than  it  was 
before,  thanks  to  an  ofEciousness  that  has  elabo- 
rately defeated  its  own  ends.  We  seem  to  be  still  a 
long  way  from  learning  that  the  only  weapon  really 
dreaded  by  such  people  as  Emma  Goldman  is  neglect. 
They  are  eager  for  any  excuse  to  call  themselves  mar- 
tyrs, and  it  should  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  society  to  see 
that  they  shall  have  no  such  excuse,  that  they  shall  have 
no  grounds  to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
society  is  afraid  of  them  and  that  no  aid  shall  be  given 
to  them  in  advertising  their  mischief.  The  people  that 
were  responsible  for  this  silly  arrest  have  given  Emma 
Goldman  the  most  substantial  aid  within  their  power. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  has  a  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  consumption  in  New  York  by  the  creation  of  a  vast 
isolation  camp,  to  which  all  sufferers  are  to  be  removed. 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  is  an  eminent  physician  and  his 
hygienic  advice  is  usually  of  the  most  helpful  and  lucid 
order,  but  in  this  instance  he  gives  us  a  fine  illustration 
of  what  the  expert — and  especially  the  medical  expert 
— would  do  if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  give  him  the 
power.  Imagine  the  pathetic  suffering  that  would 
result  from  such  a  wholesale  and  forcible  separation  of 
families,  of  husbands  from  wives  and  of  children  from 
parents,  and  the  crop  of  nervous  maladies  that  must 
necessarily  result  from  such  long-continued  grief  and 
anxiety.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  usually  so  sane  that  his 
deviation  into  nonsense  is  the  more  surprising.  Xo  one 
knows  better  than  he  that  no  possible  good  could  come 
from  such  a  measure.  Of  what  value  would  it  be  to 
cure  or  kill  the  great  army  of  consumptives  in  Xew 
York  so  long  as  the  causes  of  consumption  remain 
unchecked  and  terribly  capable  of  replacing  that  army? 
And  if  the  causes  are  removed  then  the  disease  also 
will  be  removed  within  a  generation  or  so.  The  doctor 
needs  a  good  deal  of  watching  nowadays,  and  especially 
the  doctor  with  executive  powers. 


Governor  Hughes  of  Xew  York  makes  no  effort  to 
keep  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and  doubtless  for  this 
reason  the  public  eye  is  turned  steadily  in  his  direction. 
Xovelty  is  always  attractive.  The  latest  exploit  of  the 
governor  of  Xew  York  is  to  name  ex-Senator  Hooker 
to  the  new  highway  commission  in  apparent  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  sturdy  oppo- 
nent of  many  of  the  governor's  favorite  measures. 
Xaturally  the  old  guard  are  aghast,  while  the  governor 
has  nothing  better  to  say  for  himself  than  that  Mr. 
Hooker  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  experience  for  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  him.  Xo  wonder  the  Troy  Budget 
should  say  that  "this  sort  of  politics  in  selecting  the 
best  available  man  for  a  position,  whether  he  is  with 
you  or  not,  has  the  flavor  of  novelty."  Let  us  hope 
that  the  noveltv  will  wear  off  in  time. 


The  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
Xew  York  have  decided  that  henceforth  no  encores 
shall  be  allowed.  The  justice  of  their  decision  is  unim- 
peachable. Encores  not  only  disarrange  the  time-table 
of  a  performance,  but  they  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
artistes  that  is  not  in  their  contract  and  for  which  they 
receive  no  pay.  Ostensibly  a  compliment  to  the  per- 
former, they  are  actually  nothing  more  than  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  for  twice  as  much  as  their 
admission  ticket  calls  for.  In  other  words,  they  are  a 
rank  extortion  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  ev 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  bough' 
tea,  insisted  upon  having  two  pounds  for 
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one  on  the  ground  that  the  tea  was  excellent,  enforced 
his  demand  by  preventing  the  storekeeper  from  going 
on  with  his  business  until  it  was  satisfied,  and  all  this 
on  the  pretense  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  tea  mer- 
chant ?  

England's  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  crisis  in 
the  Balkans  are  well  illustrated  by  a  report  that  an 
understanding  has  been  reached  between  the  British 
and  Turkish  governments  whereby  the  Sultan  will  use 
the  influence  of  the  Mohammedan  priesthood  in  India 
for  the  support  of  British  rule.  In  return  he  will 
receive  active  British  diplomatic  aid  in  his  disputes 
with  Austria  and  other  European  powers.  Perhaps 
the  agreement  is  not  a  very  moral  one,  although  Tur- 
key has  undoubtedly  a  valid  grievance  against  Austria, 
while  the  new  order  of  things  at  Constantinople  is  a 
guarantee  of  moderation  and  restraint. 


That  France  finds  it  necessary  publicly  to  decapitate 
five  criminals,  after  allowing  capital  punishment  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  is  evidence  not  so  much  of  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  criminal  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the  law. 
The  hand  of  French  civilization  has  fallen  back  about 
a  century  by  the  bloody  scene  at  Bethune.  To  cut  .off 
a  man's  head  seems  about  the  worst  use  to  which  that 
much  misapplied  object  can  be  put,  while  to  summon 
men,  women,  and  children  to  witness  the  awful  spec- 
tacle is  not  to  discourage  crime,  but  to  stimulate  it. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  President's  accusations  against  Senator  Tillman  are 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  White  House  dated  January  5, 
1909.  The  letter  relates  in  general  to  the  Secret  Service,  and 
as  justifying  the  use  of  the  Secret  Service  the  President  cites 
the  case  of  Senator  Tillman  and  the  information  privately 
obtained  as  to  the  supposed  abuse  of  his  senatorial  position 
for  purposes  of  private  gain. 

It  seems  that  on  February  19,  1908,  Senator  Tillman  com- 
plained to  the  Senate  of  a  circular  issued  by  a  syndicate  firm 
for  the  sale  of  lands  in  Oregon  which  had  been  granted  to  cor- 
porations by  the  government,  the  circular  stating  that  the 
company  in  possession  of  the  lands  was  bound  to  sell  them 
for  $2.50  an  acre  under  penalty  of  prosecution  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  that  ''among  those  who  have  spoken  for  a  part 
of  this  land  is  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate,  a  man  who  usually  gets 
what  he  goes  after."  Senator  Tillman,  in  complaining  of  this 
circular,  denied  the  statements  relating  to  himself  and 
demanded  a  postofnce  investigation. 

The  investigation  was  granted,  and  it  seems  to  have  reacted 
disastrously  upon  the  senator  himself.  In  his  speech  before 
the  Senate  he  said  :  "I  have  not  bought  any  lands  anywhere 
in  the  West  nor  undertaken  to  buy  any.  I  have  made  some 
inquiries,  as  one  naturally  would,  in  roaming  through  the 
West.  I  simply  want  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  put  on 
notice  that  this  swindler  at  Portland  has  no  warrant  what- 
ever for  endeavoring  to  inveigle  others  into  his  game."  But 
the  following  letter  from  Senator  Tillman,  unearthed  by  the 
Secret  Service,  seems  to  put  a  different  complexion  upon  the 
matter.  It  is  addressed  to  Reeder  &  Watkins,  Marshfield, 
Oregon,  and  dated  October  20,  1907: 

I  wired  you  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  as  follows,  and  write 
to  confirm  it:  "William  E.  Lee,  my  agent,  will  see  you  about 
land.  I  want  nine  quarters  reserved.  Will  forward  signed 
applications  and  money  at  once.  Members  of  my  family  are 
entrymen.  Letter  follows.  (Signed)  :  E.  R.  T."  I  write  now 
to  say  I  wired  Mr.  Lee,  who  resides  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  go 
at  once  to  Marshfield  and  see  about  the  land,  to  locate  quar- 
ters for  the  seven  members  of  my  family  who  are  of  age  and 
one  for  my  private  secretary,  J.  D.  Knight,  whom  I  desire  to 
let  into  the  deal,  and  of  course  he  wants  a  quarter  for  him- 
self. 

Now  comes  a  letter  from  the  William  E.  Lee  referred  to 
above.  It  is  addressed  to  Reeder  &  Watkins  and  explains 
that  he  had  written  fully  to  Mr.  Tillman  as  to  the  status  of 
the  land  matter,  advising  him  that  it  was  a  "good  gamble." 
The  letter   continues : 

In  case  Senator  Tillman  gets  in  on  this  deal  with  some 
good  land  in  the  eight  quarters  we  want,  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
can  be  of  great  help  in  getting  matters  started  from  Washing- 
ton and  cause  the  government  to  get  busy  and  do  something 
along  the  line  you  desire.  He  will  set  up  such  a  howl  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  This  will  be  very  impor- 
tant for  your  whole  scheme  to  have  a  man  of  his  influence 
here  to  aid  you  at  this  end  of  the  line.  By  all  means  save  a 
lot  of  good  land  for  us,  as  we  intend  to  be  of  more  value  than 
any  one  of  the  others  in  this  matter. 

The  next  move  in  the  game  is  a  resolution  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Tillman  on  January  31,  1908,  to  the 
effect  that  certain  land-holding  corporations  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  "equitable  and  salutary  conditions"  imposed 
upon  them  by  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  such  lands  and 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  moved  to  take  action  in  the 
matter  and  to  bring  the  suits  necessary  to  enforce  a  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Six  weeks  later  we  have  another  letter  from  Senator  Till- 
man to  Reeder  &  Watkins  in  which  he  says  that  what  he  has 
done  in  stirring  up  the  question  of  the  Oregon  land  grants 
was  entirely  apart  from  any  personal  interest  he  has  in  the 
matter,  ?.id  adds: 

Although  I  never  would  have  had  my  attention  called  to  it 

but  for    the   investigation   as   set   on    foot   in    connection   with 

fire    osed  purchase  by  me  of  some  of  the  timber  land  in 

Of  course,  if  I  decided  to  make  the  tender  and  go 

the  lawsuit,   I  will  bear  your  proposition  in  mind,  but  I 

J    have   you    understand    that    nothing    I    do    here   in    the 

_  will  be  done  because  of  any  personal  purchase  of  any 


of  the  land.  If  I  can  succeed  in  causing  the  government  to 
institute  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  and  make  it  easier 
for  others  as  well  as  myself  (the  italics  are  mine)  to  obtain 
some  of  it,  I  shall  do  it  without  any  regard  to  the  dealings 
of  your  firm.  I  still  want  to  get  some  of  the  timber  land,  if 
it  is  possible,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lee  or  some  other 
representative  of  mine  will  be  in  your  country  in  the  next  two 
months,  we  will  leave  the  matter  of  payment  for  the  initiatory 
steps  and  subsequent  proceedings  in  abeyance  for  the  present. 
Any  contract  we  might  make  will  be  entirely  apart  from,  and 
independent  of,  my  work  here  in  the  Senate.  I  will  be  glad 
for  you  to  hold  in  reserve  eight  of  the  best  quarter  sections 
of  which  you  have  definite  information,  and  I  will  in  the 
meantime  press  the  investigation  and  other  work  here  which 
will  facilitate  the  final  purchase,  and  in  effect  obviate  the 
necessity  of  your  making  any  case  in  the  courts  at  all. 

This  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  was  written  just  four  days 
before  Senator  Tillman's  statement  to  the  Senate  that  he  had 
not  undertaken  to  buy  any  land  in  the  West,  It  is  further 
pointed  out  by  the  Senate  that  the  letters  thus  written  by  Mr. 
Tillman  were  "franked"  and  that  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lee 
was  upon  Senate  stationery  and  enclosed  in  a  Senate  envelope, 
although  postage  was  paid  thereon. 


The  Providence  Journal,  referring  to  the  President's  admis- 
sion that  he  had  instructed  the  Attorney-General  not  to 
reply  to  that  portion  of  the  Culberson  resolution  which  calls 
for  Mr.  Bonaparte's  reasons  for  failing  to  prosecute  the  Steel 
Trust,  recalls  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar 
shortly  after  the  election  of  1904:  "My  ideal  of  the  President 
coincides  with  the  ideal  of  the  people — a  majestic,  constitu- 
tional figure,  uncontrolled  by  Congress,  unrestrained  by  the 
courts,  vested  with  plenary  constitutional  power  and  abso- 
lute constitutional  discretion — a  sovereign  over  eighty  million 
people  and  the  servant  of  eighty  million  sovereigns."  This, 
says  the  Providence  Journal,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  view. 
Yet  Professor  Henry  Thurston  Peck  of  Columbia  University, 
in  his  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,"  says: 

One  may  .  .  .  reasonably  hold  that  in  the  twenty 
years  intervening  between  1895  and  1905  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  become  in  essence  a  sovereign  upon  whose 
acts  there  existed  no  effectual  restraint  save  that  which  lay 
in  the  right  of  Congress  to  impeach  him  and  depose  him. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  it  may 
be  added  that  practically  there  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  during  the  period  mentioned,  for  the  impeach- 
ment incident,  though  occasionally  threatened,  has  already 
come  to  be  regarded  as  too  cumbersome  and  uncertain  for 
actual  use. 

All  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  future  position  have  been 
set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Taft  himself.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  accepted 
the  postoffice  portfolio,  but  he  will  give  up  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Mr.  Hitchcock  will 
appoint  his  own  successor  to  the  committee  and  will  no 
doubt  duly  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  filing  sys- 
tem. It  is  supposed  that  the  position  will  be  given  to  Mr. 
William  Hayward,  who  is  the  present  secretary  and  who  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  from  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
Republican  State  chairman,  to  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
national  committee  to  succeed  Elmer  Dover  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. There  will  not,  of  course,  be  much  for  him  to  do 
during  the  next  three  years,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  have 
a   loyal   man   always  on  hand. 

If  the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  may  be 
credited,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  any  more  Cabinet 
appointments  until  after  inauguration.  Mr.  Taft  has  declared 
openly  that  he  reserves  the  right  to  deny  any  and  every  state- 
ment that  may  be  made  regarding  his  Cabinet,  for  whatever 
he  may  say  will  be  in  absolute  confidence.  The  Sun  corre- 
spondent concludes  : 

The  announcement  of  the  Hitchcock  appointment  has  led 
to  the  impression  here  that  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  present 
Postmaster-General,  has  been  provided  with  a  Cabinet  post. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Taft  wanted  to  decide  what  he 
would  do  with  Mr.  Meyer  before  naming  his  successor  as 
Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Meyer  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
navy  portfolio,  and  his  appointment  has  been  urged  recently 
by  Senator  Lodge.  One  of  the  results  of  Senator  Knox's 
visit  to  Augusta  was  to  kill  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson's 
chances  for  this  post. 


A  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  tries  to 
remove  the  impression  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  withdrew 
from  the  senatorial  race  in  deference  to  his  brother's  wish. 
Writing  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  World  correspondent 
says: 

The  President-elect  has  read  in  several  newspapers  state- 
ments that  either  he  or  Chairman  Hitchcock  induced  Charles 
P.  Taft  to  withdraw  from  the  senatorial  race  in  Ohio.  He  is 
positive  in  the  statement  that  he  neither  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  beginning  of  its  candidacy  nor  its  ending.  He  sent 
no  word  at  all  to  C.  P.  Taft,  but  the  latter  sent  word  here  that 
he  had  decided  to  retire  for  the  good  of  the  party  in  Ohio, 
and  that  he  might  not  in  any  way  embarrass  W.  H.  Taft.  Mr. 
Taft  always  speaks  of  his  brother  with  deep  affection,  but 
made  it  clear  that  C.  P.  Taft's  retirement  from  the  race  was 
his  own  act 

In  the  same  connection  the  Chicago  Post  takes  up  the 
cudgels  for  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  and  asks  that  his  word  in 
the  matter  be  accepted  as  final.     The  Post  says: 

It  seems  to  us  that  current  journalistic  comment  has  dealt 
unfairly  with  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Much  has  been  said  for  some  months  past  as  to  the  embar- 
rassment which  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  or  even  his  elec- 
tion, would  cause  William  H.  Taft.  And  his  withdrawal  from 
the  race  has  been  credited  merely  to  "pressure"  brought  by 
the  President-elect  through  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  and  Mr. 
Wade  H.  Ellis. 

It  is  strange  that  there  has  been  so  general  an  impulse  to 
accept  this  explanation.  The  elder  Taft  held  a  delicate  and 
a  difficult  position  all  through  his  brother's  campaign  for  the 
presidential  nomination  and  election.  Yet  he  did  not  make 
a  step  which  could  excite  fair  criticism.  He  played  his  role 
with  the  utmost  good  humor  and  good  taste,  neither  presuming 
upon  his  relationship  to  the  Republican  nominee  nor  belittling 
it.  Now  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  senatorial  race  with  the 
plain  statement  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  party  harmony 
in   Ohio. 

Why  should  not  this  statement  be  accepted  ?  It  is  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  public  life  of  the  man  who  made  it ; 
there  is  nothing  to  give  color  to  any  other  explanation.  In 
simple  justice   Charles   P.   Taft  should  be  given  credit  for  an 


act  of  disinterested  unselfishness,  and  we  believe  that  the 
people  will  come  to  this  view  of  the  matter  before  his 
brother's  term  in  the  White  House  is  up. 


The  vote  on  the  Culberson  resolution  was  not  without  its 
elements  of  surprise.  The  precise  terms  of  the  resolution 
were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  be  and  is  hereby 
directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  as  early  as  may  be  practicable 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  permit  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  message  of  the  President  in  response  to  Senate 
Resolution  No.  240.  this  session. 

When  the  resolution  was  submitted  Senator  Hopkins  moved 
that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  as  not  pertinent,  the  President  hav- 
ing declared  in  his  message  that  the  consolidation  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  his  public  duty.  He  thought  it  unfair  to 
censure  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  Mr.  Culberson 
demanded  a  vote  and  Senator  Aldrich  and  other  Republicans 
supported  the  demand.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
defeated  by  47  to  14,  and  the  resolution  itself  was  adopted 
without  a  division.  The  twenty-two  Democrats  present 
voted  unanimously  against  tabling;  twenty-five  Republicans 
cooperated  with  the  Democrats ;  fourteen  Republicans  stood 
by  the  President. 

The  fourteen  Republicans  who  stood  by  the  President  were : 
Piatt,  McCumber,  Richardson,  Dixon,  Kean,  Du  Pont,  Hop- 
kins, Warner,  Penrose,  Carter,  Depew,  Burkett,  Cummins, 
and  Curtiss. 

The  twenty-five  Republicans  who  voted  with  the  Democrats 
were:  Aldrich,  Borah,  Bulkeley,  Burnham,  Burrows,  Clapp, 
Dick,  Dillingham,  Foraker,  Frye,  Fulton,  Gamble,  Hale,  Kit- 
tredge,  Lodge,  Long,  Nelson,  Piles,  Stephenson,  Sutherland, 
Wetmore,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Scott,  Warren,  and  Perkins. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  vote  of  Mr.  Lodge,  who 
is  the  personal  friend  and  mouthpiece  of  the  President,  and 
also  the  vote  of  Mr.  Warren,  an  administration  senator.  Some 
friends  of  the  President  profess  to  believe  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  make  no  report,  and  they  also  profess  to 
believe  that  many  senators  voted  the  way  they  did  as  the 
easiest  course  to  follow  in  face  of  a  troublesome  situation. 
The  expectation  that  the  committee  will  make  no  report  will 
be  seen  to  be  delusive  when  it  is  remembered  that  Senators 
Foraker,  Culberson,  Bacon,  and  Rayner  are  members.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  Senator  Clarke  of  Arkansas  or  Senators  Over- 
man, Nelson,  Kittredge,  and  Fulton  will  acquiesce  in  such  an 
act  of  oblivion. 


LETTERS   TO    THE    EDITOR. 


Berkeley,  January  15,   1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Not  as  secretary  of  the  Anti-Race 
Track  League,  but  as  an  old  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  thoughts  suggested  by  your 
excellent  editorial   entitled   "Racing  and   Liberty." 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  dangerous  form  of  legis- 
lation than  what  is  known  as  sumptuary — laws  that  restrict 
our  liberty  as  individuals  in  order  that  some  poor  swimmer 
may  learn  to  swim. 

Just,  for  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  a  few  of  our  friends 
desired  to  enjoy  together  a  little  poker  game.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  good  government  to  decide 
for  us  that  this  is  immoral,  and  prohibit  it  by  laws.  However, 
should  we  rent  a  hall  or  some  public  place  and  open  up  a 
Public  gambling  game  with  a  "rake-off"  in  favor  of  the  house 
(and  all  such  public  gambling  games  are  operated  with  a  per- 
centage, seen  or  unseen),  then  would  we  be  engaged  in  a 
practice  opposed  to  public  morals. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has,  in  an  able  opinion,  said  that  "any 
practice  that  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  public  morals  should 
be  discouraged  by  law." 

As  to  race-track  gambling,  it  is  a  publicly  conducted 
gambling  game,  operated  in  the  betting  ring  by  some  thirty 
bookmakers  who  pay  a  very  large  rake-off  to  the  track  owners, 
and  of  necessity  must  so  manipulate  the  odds  against  the 
several  horses  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  this  rake-off  and 
secure  their  profit. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  is  endorsed  by  our  league 
seeks  not  to  put  an  end  to  horse  races  or  even  to  limit  the 
time  during  which  racing  may  be  conducted.  We  only  ask 
for  a  law  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  bookmaker  at  the 
track  and  the  pool-seller  at  other  places. 

The  name  of  this  league,  "California  Anti-Race  Track 
League,"  is  rather  an  unfortunate  selection.  Some  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  good  horse  racing 
and  would  like  to  see  the  horse-breeders  prosper  in  their 
most  excellent  occupation.  There  should  be  some  way 
devised  whereby  legitimate  racing  would  take  the  place  of  the 
bookmakers'  game  that  has  been  driven  out  of  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  When  horse  racing  has  truly  become 
"the  sport  of  kings"  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all  good  citizens. 

Your  editorial  might  create  the  impression  that  the  move- 
ment now  on  foot  seeks  to  annihilate  the  business — the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  thereof,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  the  case. 

M.  Spencer. 
Secretary   California  Anti-Race  Track   League. 


The  $29,000,000  fine  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany will  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  case  came  to  the  court  on  a 
petition  filed  by  the  government,  asking  the  court,  in  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  to  order  up  the  record 
in  the  case  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit, by  which  Judge  Landis's  original  decision  impos- 
ing a  fine  of  $29,000,000  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany for  accepting  rebates  from  the  railroad  companies 
was  reversed.  The  case  will  now  go  back  to  Judge 
Landis's  court  for  a  new  trial,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  it  is  understood 
that  Judge  Landis  will  decline  to  retry  the  case,  passing 
on  the  duty  to  some  other  court. 

The  Pekin-Hankow  railroad  in  China  has  at  last 
passed  completely  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Chinese  government,  the  last  payment  of  $30,000,000 
to  the  Belgian  syndicate  in  redemption  of  the  franchise 
and  invested  capital  having  been  paid.  The  govern- 
ment will  retain  only  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  road,  substituting  natives  for  all 
other  employes. 


January  23,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GOSSIP   FROM   THE  DRAGON   COURT. 


The  Enthronement  of  the  New  Emperor — Official  Homage 
to  the  Dead  Sovereigns. 


On  Wednesday,  the  second  of  December,  all  the  flags 
in  Peking  were  run  gaily  up  to  the  top  of  the  flag- 
staffs  in  honor  of  the  enthronement  of  the  baby 
emperor,  Pu-I.  They  were  half-masted  again  on 
Thursday  because  of  the  national  mourning,  so  the 
city  enjoyed  just  twelve  hours  of  mi-careme,  as  it 
were,  during  which  people  might  wear  their  holiday 
clothes. 

My  friend,  the  Progressive  Official,  who  for  his  own 
sake  must  be  nameless,  brought  me  some  curious  details 
about  the  gorgeous  ceremony  in  the  palace.  The  child 
sovereign  was  carried  to  the  Throne  Hall  in  a  sedan 
chair  of  yellow  satin,  thatched  with  beautiful  peacock's 
feathers  and  lined  with  sables.  Eight  of  the  best 
bearers  in  the  government  employ — men  who  are 
trained  to  walk  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot  and  with 
such  regular  steps  that  they  might  hold  buckets  full  of 
water  in  their  hands  and  yet  not  spill  a  drop — bore  him 
swiftly  along.  He  was  attended  as  far  as  the  Hall  of 
Accession  by  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  all  richly  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  green  and  carrying  ceremonial  umbrellas  of 
scarlet  and  gold — a  brilliant  "chorus"  which  shed  an 
operatic  air  over  the  procession.  The  fat  old  chief 
eunuch,  Chang,  "puffed  like  a  grampus"  as  he  struggled 
to  keep  beside  his  emperor,  and  looked  exactly  as  if 
he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  Chinese  version  of 
"Aida." 

Directly  behind  the  ornamental  bodyguard  came  the 
prince  regent,  Chun,  in  an  apricot  yellow  .satin  sedan 
chair.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Accession  Hall, 
he  took  his  little  son  in  his  arms,  carried  him  to  the 
great  carved  black  wood  throne  so  many  sizes  too 
big  and  so  many  shades  too  sombre  for  a  child,  and  sup- 
ported him  there  during  the  ceremony  of  the  kow  tow, 
which  in  China  takes  the  place  of  the  European  crown- 
ing. Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  crown  has  ever  been 
used  in  China ;  the  emperor  wears  a  hat  on  his  enthrone- 
ment, and  so  do  all  the  officials  who  come  to  do  him 
homage — knocking  their  foreheads  upon  the  pavement 
nine  times.  First  the  imperial  princes,  then  the  grand 
councillors,  finally  all  those  officials  who  have  the  right 
of  entree  come  to  acquiesce,  so  to  speak,  in  the  new 
order  of  things:  theoretically  any  one  might  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  new  sovereign,  for  the  government  of 
China  is  a  curious  mixture  of  democracy  and  autocracy ; 
but  practically  this  right  of  veto  is  never  exercised 
except  in  time  of  rebellion. 

The  baby  sovereign  appears  to  have  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  manner  during  the  long  and  trying  cere- 
mony, hoping  perhaps  to  retrieve  the  unfortunate  faux 
pas  when  he  burst  into  most  unceremonious  howls  on 
being  taken  into  the  palace.  Most  people  would  have 
forgiven  him  for  doing  it  again,  I  imagine,  for  the 
strange  faces,  the  queer  old  court  dresses  with  their 
stiff  and  grim  satin  shoulder  capes  and  their  odd  hats 
like  candle  shades,  vivid  red,  with  heavily  fringed  edges 
and  high  pointed  or  gold  ornaments,  were  enough  to 
terrify  any  child. 

Moreover,  Pu-I  has  been  suddenly  thrown  entirely 
among  strangers.  Adopted  by  the  Empress  Dowager, 
widow  of  the  last  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu.  he  is  hence- 
forth her  son.  His  own  parents  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  his  bringing  up.  They  will  live  in  a  separate 
palace  outside  the  inner  walls  of  the  Imperial  City  and 
only  see  the  child  at  imperial  audiences.  Twenty-five 
amahs  (nurses)  will  care  for  him,  but  his  own  mother 
will  never  be  able  to  give  him  those  dear  attentions 
which  no  paid  attendants  in  the  world  can  give.  I 
wonder  if  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  finds  the  honor  and 
glory  of  her  position,  the  $20,000  a  year  salary  of  her 
husband,  and  the  envy  of  her  princely  relations  worth 
the  companionship  of  her  son? 

On  all  the  twenty-seven  days  of  mourning  (excepting 
only  the  Enthronement  Day)  the  palace  has  been  full 
of  officials  come  to  make  their  bows  to  the  coffins  of 
the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  and  the  Empress  Dowager. 
The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  traveling  of  these 
two  august  spirits  to  the  Chinese  heaven  have  really 
been  a  terrible  tax  and  a  menace  to  public  business,  for 
some  of  the  higher  officers  of  state — who  should  be  put- 
ting through  much  important  and  pressing  work — have 
been  obliged  to  attend  at  court  three  times  in  one  day. 

Some  amusing  and  curious  sights  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  palace,  so  the  progressive  official  who  was  in  last 
week  tells  me.  and  some  queer  gossip  is  told  of  the 
officials  who  are  bidden.  Half  of  them,  for  instance, 
are  so  economical  that  they  hire  their  clothes  for  the 
occasion.  Lambskin  coats  are  the  fashionable  wear 
and  may  be  had  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  while  white  cotton 
gowns  for  servants  come  as  cheap  as  five  cents  apiece. 
The  result  is  a  slouchy  and  disreputable  appearance  in 
both  master  and  man — but  nobody  minds  that  nowadays, 
as  the  more  careless,  uncombed,  and  unwashed  a  per- 
son is,  the  more  loyal  subject  he  is  supposed  to  be — 
since  in  a  time  of  grief  like  this  who  could  think  of 
trifles  like  cleaning  his  nails  and  brushing  his  hair? 

The  unshaven  foreheads  and  the  sprouting  beards 
and  moustaches  give  the  whole  nation  a  horrid  appear- 
ance, but  on  this  point  etiquette  and  the  police  are 
inexorable.  Xo  shaving  may  be  done  for  a  hundred 
days.  The  barbers  in  the  outer  city  were  even  obliged 
to  surrender  their  razors  officially,  and  one  man  who 
secreted  his  and  was  caught  shaving  a  customer  behind 
closed  doors  was  immediately  fined  five  dollars,  while 
the  customer  had  his  face  blackened,  his  head  put  in  a 


big  wooden  collar,  and  himself  chained  to  a  bench  out- 
side the  barber  shop. 

Consequently  it  is  an  untidy,  unkempt  stream  of 
officials  and  their  retinues  which  pours  in  through  the 
big  red  palace  gates  studded  with  those  splendid  gilded 
knobs  which  reflect  the  sun  like  so  many  mirrors,  and 
it  is  a  still  more  unkempt  and  dirty  mob  which  fills  the 
imperial  courtyards.  Not  style  or  cleanliness — not 
what  the  English  call  "smartness" — is  valued  in  China. 
Splendor  means  numbers  alone — and  from  all  accounts 
at  least  five  thousand  people  must  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  palace  enclosure.  About  a  third  of  these 
are  chair  coolies  to  carry  the  small  sedans  which  cer- 
tain officials  have  the  privilege  of  using  within  the 
gates.  A  third  more  are  grooms  for  the  hundred  ponies 
ready  harnessed  and  saddled  for  those  other  officials 
who  may  ride  in  the  sacred  precincts,  while  the  rest  are 
bearers  of  old-fashioned  ceremonial  fans,  pikes,  hal- 
berds, twisted  spears,  and  the  ceremonial  umbrellas 
without  which  no  wedding  or  funeral  in  China  is  com- 
plete. These  men  stand  in  long  lines,  very  straight, 
very  respectful,  almost  reverent,  so  that  they  still 
manage  to  create  an  impression  of  solemnity  despite 
their  ragged  gala  clothes.  It  is  astonishing  how  all  are 
free  from  rowdyism,  roughness,  and  vulgarity,  since 
most  of  them  are  only  beggars  and  vagrants  brought  in 
from  highways  and  byways — poor  unemployed  who 
thus  enjoy  a  little  charity. 

The  Progressive  Official  tells  me  that  small  people, 
clerks  in  government  offices  for  instance,  see  very  little 
of  the  real  ceremony,  as  they  are  told  to  make  their 
nine  bows  to  the  coffins  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  mag 
nificent  marble  paved  courtyard  which  is  so  long  that 
the  hall  of  death  is  almost  out  of  sight.  Bigger  men 
bow  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  and  really  important 
officials  get  into  the  halls  themselves.  First  they  kow 
tow  to  the  Empress  Dowager's  coffin  and  afterwards  to 
the  emperor's,  lately  removed  to  a  place  apart.  The 
most  curious  thing  to  be  seen  is  a  courtyard  on  the 
way  to  the  latter  full  of  animals.  Fifty  camels,  a  hun- 
dred ponies,  and  a  dozen  mules  stand  waiting  to  convey 
his  majesty  and  servants  to  the  Buddhist  heaven.  The 
horses  and  mules  are  gaily  caparisoned  in  yellow,  yel- 
low fringes  on  their  foreheads,  yellow  saddle  cloths  on 
their  backs.  The  majestic  camels,  who  all  scream  in 
concert  either  from  grief  or  hunger,  have  whole  sable 
skins  hanging  round  their  throats  like  bells. 

The  emperor's  coffin  is  enormous  and  made  of  solid 
teak  planks,  which  are  covered  with  the  most  superb 
yellow  embroideries.  On  one  side  stands  the  regent 
as  chief  mourner,  on  the  other  Yuan  Shih  Kai  in  his 
capacity  of  grand  councillor.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
incense  and  musical  with  the  low  drone  of  priests 
chanting  the  Buddhist  prayers  for  the  dead.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  this,  and  much  jealousy  was  aroused 
when  the  contract  was  given  to  the  Lama  priests. 
Probably  it  was  done  to  conciliate  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
is  still  in  Peking,  and  who,  they  say,  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  popular  gossip  that  his  spells  had  caused 
the  double  imperial  tragedy  as  a  revenge  for  the  mys- 
terious death  of  the  last  Dalai  Lama  when  he  came 
to  the  Chinese  capital  two  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  picturesque  point  of  view  the  Lama  priests 
were  the  best  possible  choice.  Their  golden  yellow 
robes  and  their  high  yellow  felt  hats  shaped  like  a 
cockatoo's  crest  are  very  decorative.  But  they  are 
ignorant,  dirty,  and  careless,  and  while  mumbling  their 
sutras  the  other  day  one  sleepy  fellow  let  his  candle 
set  alight  the  embroidered  hangings  of  the  catafalque. 
Luckily,  the  fire  was  discovered  promptly;  nothing  seri- 
ous happened — except  that  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  temper 
flared  up  on  hearing  of  the  unlucky  occurrence.  In  a 
few  well-chosen  words  he  explained  to  the  priests  that 
cremation  was  not  popular  in  China,  and  the  next  time 
a  fire  occurred  he  would  turn  every  Lama  out  of  the 
palace — even  if  their  majesties  had  to  go  prayerless 
to  heaven. 

Every  one  concerned  will  certainly  be  relieved  when 
the  twenty-seven  days'  mourning  end  on  the  13th  of 
December,  for  the  expense  of  keeping  up  all  this  bar- 
baric show  is  tremendous,  and  China  needs  schools,  rail- 
ways, and  battleships  quite  as  much  as  the  late  emperor 
needs  horses  and  camels  to  carry  him  to  heaven  and 
praver  to  unbar  the  gates.  Charles  Lorrimer. 

Pekixg,  December  12,  1908. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Under  the  present  laws  a  state  of  chaos  would  result 
should  a  President-elect  die  before  March  4.  There  is 
no  law  under  which  the  vacancy  could  be  filled.  It  is 
held  by  some  good  lawyers  that  the  Vice-President-elect 
would  not  be  eligible  to  the  presidency  should  the 
President-elect  die  before  inauguration.  There  is  now 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  Congress  be  authorized  to  devise  a  means  of  filling 
the  presidential  chair  in  the  emergency  referred  to. 


Great  Britain  finds  that  her  scheme  of  old-age  pen- 
sions will  cost  nearer  forty  million  dollars  a  year  than 
the  thirty  million  of  the  estimate.  The  total  number 
of  pensioners  will  pass  the  600.000  mark,  though  it  wa 
thought  that  500,000  was  a  liberal  calculation.  Should 
the  age  limit  be  reduced  from  seventy  years  to  sixty  the 
increase  of  these  figures  would  be  tremendous. 


Even  as  late  as  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  mince  pie  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Christmas  feast 
was  forbidden  to  the  English  clergyman. 


In  Leipzig  there  are  street  kiosks  where  for  a  penny 
the  city  directory  can  be  inspected. 


Daniel  B.  Banks,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Yacht 
Club,  has  had  in  use  for  eleven  years  a  yacht  con- 
structed of  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  rods.  The 
craft  is  a  slow  sailer,  but  rides  a  heavy  sea  easily. 
Several  years  ago  the  yacht  was  driven  on  the  rocks  in 
a  storm,  but  was  not  injured. 

Pastor  Wagner,  who  became  famous  through  the 
praise  of  his  book.  "The  Simple  Life."  in  this  country, 
is  no  longer  the  head  of  a  village  church,  but  has  a 
larger  congregation  in  Paris.  The  call  of  the  city  has 
caused  a  change  of  residence  with  the  preacher  and 
may  bring  about  a  change  in  his  philosophy. 

Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  of  Harvard  University 
has  completed  calculations  which  not  only  prove  the 
existence  of  an  unknown  planet  in  the  solar  system, 
but  describe  its  orbit,  beyond  Neptune.  The  discovery 
is  much  like  that  made  by  Leverrier  in  1842,  when  Xep- 
tune  was  discovered  through  calculations  of  the  eccen- 
tric motions  of  LTranus. 

Emperor  William,  at  the  New  Year's  Day  reception, 
departed  from  usual  practice  and  refrained  from  offer- 
ing his  hand  to  Count  von  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  the 
president  of  the  Reichstag.  The  incident  is  regarded 
as  an  intentional  snub  expressive  of  the  emperor's 
resentment  against  the  Reichstag  for  that  body's  frank 
criticisms  of  his  course  in  the  matter  of  the  interview 
with  him  printed  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  last 
October. 

The  Jam  of  Nawanagar  (Prince  Ranjitsinjhi)  is 
about  to  be  married  to  a  well-known  Indian  princess. 
The  Jam  recently  celebrated  his  thirty-sixth  birthday. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  made 
his  first  appearance  for  the  Sussex  County  Cricket  Club 
in  1895,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  also  in  1900, 
he  became  the  champion  batsman  for  all  England.  The 
prince  was  born  in  the  province  of  Kathiawar,  and  not 
long  since  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates. 

Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  who  recently  resigned  his  position 
as  American  ambassador  to  Italy,  is  only  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Bayard,  the  first  American  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1893-4.  He  was  afterward  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Constantinople,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  Persia  in  1901,  minister  to  Japan  in  1902, 
ambassador  to  Brazil  in  1906,  and  ambassador  to  Italy 
in  March  of  last  year.  Mr.  Griscom  is  a  son  of  Cle- 
ment A.  Griscom,  the  millionaire  shipping  magnate  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fraulein  Eva  Wagner,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
composer  and  living  with  her  mother  at  Wahnfried,  is 
soon  to  be  married  to  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain, 
an  Englishman  who  has  resided  since  his  boyhood  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Eva  Wagner  is  nearly  fifty 
years  old  and  has  not  inherited  the  musical  genius  of 
the  father  nor  the  striking  beauty  of  her  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Abbe  Liszt.  But  she  is 
extremely  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  her  father's 
art,  and  is  spoken  of  as  being  kind  and  gracious.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  fifty-three.  He  has  written  largely  on 
Wagner  and  his  operas. 

F.  S.  Converse,  the  American  composer,  will  have 
his  romantic  grand  opera.  "The  Pipe  of  Desire."  pro- 
duced this  season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  presentation  of  his 
"Job"  by  the  Cecilia  Verein  of  Hamburg.  The  rarity 
of  such  a  work  as  an  American  grand  opera  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  preceding  Converse's  romance  there 
actually  have  been  only  four  American  essays  in  grand 
operatic  composition.  N.  H.  Fry's  "Leonora."  dating 
back  to  1858;  George  F.  Bristow's  "Rip  Van  Winkle": 
Walter  Damrosch's  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and 
"Zenobia,"  by  Silas  Pratt,  make  up  the  list. 

Signor  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  Italian  historian,  has 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
by  Columbia  University.  In  the  speech  of  presentation 
Professor  W.  M.  Sloane  said:  "His  renown  as  a  his- 
torian has  already  run  throughout  all  civilized  lands, 
young  as  he  is  and  recent  as  are  his  achievements. 
This  fact  is  due  not  alone  to  the  discovery  by  him  of 
new  sources  for  Roman  history,  though  he  has  opened 
many  that  have  not  hitherto  contributed  to  the  central 
stream ;  nor  altogether  to  the  use  of  enormous  material, 
new  and  old,  for  a  novel  and  stimulating  interpretation 
of  a  well-worn  tale,  a  tale  so  told  and  retold  by  his- 
torians before  him  as  seemingly  to  challenge  repetition. 
His  vital  forces  are  still  welling  forth,  his  courage  is 
undaunted,  he  is  sure  to  go  far  and  to  wear  this  honor, 
like  others,  with  the  highest  distinction." 

M.   Ernest   Lavisse,   the   French    historian,   declares . 
that  the  German  Kaiser,   far  from  being  the  omnipo- 
tent sovereign  the  world  considers  him,  is  the  incum- 
bent of  an  office  whose  prerogatives  are  very   imper- 
fectly defined  in  the  imperial  constitution.     His  power 
must  be  pieced  together,  from  a  hint  here  and  a  phrase 
there.     One  German  scholar,  after  attempting  to   dis- 
criminate  between   the  Monarch   am   Reich,   when   the 
Kaiser  is  considered  as  president  of  the  German  con- 
federation, the  Monarch  des  Reichs,  in  his  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  Monarch  im  Reich   for  some 
ends  by  deploring  the  difficulty  of  finding 
tion  for  the  holder  of  the  imperial  cro 
stitutional    lawyers    have    plainly    declar 
Kaiserthum  is  an  ill-constructed  and  in 
tution,  unfertig  in  the  original  language. 
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HIGH,  LOW,  AND   THE   GAME. 

♦ 

By  Harry  Davids. 


Greater  than  the  curse  of  good  liquor  and  more 
seductive  than  the  love  of  woman  is  the  sense  of  moral 
irresponsibility:  because,  possessing  that,  one  is  apt  to 
drink  and  love  without  discretion — and  such  in  the  end 
means  a  biting  conscience  and  the  more  alarming  pinch 
of  hunger.  Man  needs  some  kind  of  ballast  to  make 
him  do  those  things  he  ought  to  do  and  leave  undone 
the  fascinating  fripperies. 

Barwald,  lounging  around  the  quays  at  Port  Said, 
lacked  the  ballast,  the  little  anchor  which  keeps  a  man 
from  going  down  hill.  Also,  he  needed  finances,  and, 
as  he  jingled  two  English  sovereigns  and  a  plugged 
eight  anna  bit  in  his  pocket,  this  fact  was  borne  upon 
him  with  a  sorrowful  shock.  He  did  not  yet  realize 
that  he  needed  the  ballast.     He  was  a  trifle  too  young. 

A  few  years  before  he  had  possessed  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  girl.  In  those  days  he  lived  in  a  happy  family 
town  somewhere  in  Iowa  and,  because  of  her,  walked 
the  paths  of  conventionality,  doing  those  things  which 
it  is  meet  and  proper  every  young  man  should  do.  On 
summer  nights  they  canoed  up  the  Big  Sioux  River, 
paddling  along  the  shadows  of  eventide,  watching  with 
youthful  happiness  the  benign  moon  lift  itself  above 
the  clump  of  trees  beyond  the  railroad  bridge.  And 
the  river  gurgled  its  own  little  song,  and  the  katydids 
hummed  and — and — the  whole  world  belonged  to  them. 
On  other  nights  she  would  play  and  sing  to  him  and  he 
would  cuddle  down  beside  her,  and  as  her  hand  dropped 
from  the  piano  to  her  side  he  would  reverently  kiss  the 
tips  of  her  fingers.  One  song  there  was  which  belonged 
to  them  alone.  It  was  a  dreamy,  waltz  thing,  old  as 
love  and.  to  them,  as  beautiful.  She  sang  it  to  him 
alone,  and  when  by  chance  they  heard  it  elsewhere 
when  separated  from  each  other  their  thoughts  flew  to 
each  other;  because,  you  see,  that  was  their  song  and 
attached  to  it  were  the  thousand  and  one  dear  memories 
which  illuminated  the  boy  and  girl  love  affair.  The 
opening  lines  ran  something  like  this : 

How  can  I  leave  thee. 
How  can  I  from  thee  part  ? 

It  was  so  very  old  and  so  very  simple  that  modern- 
ism brushed  it  aside:  and  the  two  were  rather  thankful 
that  it  did.  The  whole  affair,  the  canoeing,  the  summer 
nights,  the  song  and  their  great  happiness,  was  very 
pretty,  very  nice,  and  Barwald  ought  not  to  have 
deserted  it.  He  ought  to  have  won  for  himself  his 
own  hearthstone  in  his  own  home  town  and  in  time 
become  a  prominent  citizen  with  conservative  political 
views.  But  he  did  not.  Often,  when  the  moon  smiled 
and  the  katydids  hummed  and  the  wondrous  night 
softened  the  harsh,  crude  things  of  life,  there  would 
creep  into  his  soul  a  longing  which  was  not  of  love,  a 
tugging  of  the  heart  strings  which  made  him  forget  the 
girl,  the  moon,  and  the  night  and  drive  him  to  unrest. 
That  was  the  call  of  the  other  side,  the  lure  of  the 
Long  Trail.  The  same  call  had  sent  his  pioneer  father 
into  the  dangers  of  the  great  American  desert  from 
the  comfort  of  a  Connecticut  home,  and  the  gypsy 
strain  had  been  handed  down  to  the  son. 

Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness  Barwald 
departed  to  seek  the  glamor  of  the  wide  world,  and, 
finding  it,  was  loth  to  return.  After  the  first  plunge  he 
began  to  drift.  All  up  and  down  the  world  he  traveled, 
taking  life  as  he  found  it.  moulding  for  himself  the 
philosophy  of  the  long  trail — which  is  primarily  selfish. 
He  was  now  rich,  now  poor,  now  high,  now  low,  but  in 
the  main  happy.  The  home  ties  dropped  from  him  and 
the  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done  he  forgot  to 
do.  There  was  nobody  to  whom  he  had  to  answer, 
nobody  for  whom  he  cared.  By  degrees  he  picked  up 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is 
that  might  is  right  and  convention  is  wrong. 

He  found  himself  at  Port  Said  with  two  pounds 
English  and  the  plugged  eight  anna  bit,  the  depleted 
finances  being  the  result  of  a  gorgeous  month  at  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel  at  Cairo,  together  with  a  vain  desire  to 
add  to  his  hoard  at  the  gaming  tables  of  M'sieu,  the 
big  Frenchman  who  conducted  a  place  not  far  from 
the  boat  landings.  Despite  the  splendor  of  his  career 
at  Cairo.  Barwald  had  arrived  at  Port  Said  with  a  most 
respectable  bank  account,  and  because  of  his  money  he 
was  singled  out  from  among  the  riff-raff  who  fore- 
gathered there  and  given  a  seat  of  honor  at  the  poker 
table  presided  over  by  no  less  a  personage  than  M'sieu 
himself.  M'sieu's  helpmeet,  known  from  Naples  to 
Shanghai  as  the  Queen,  attended  to  their  liquors  and 
glasses  with  her  own  fair  hands  and  had  lightened  the 
serious  intent  of  the  game  with  her  light  chatter.  She 
even  reproved,  in  a  joking  way  let  it  be  said,  Barwald 
for  playing.  She  had  passed  around  the  players,  chat- 
ting with  great  good  humor,  filling  their  glasses,  and 
between  times  sat  down  at  a  piano  and  tinkled  away. 
At  the  conclusion  of  four  nights  Barwald  has  risen  with 
a  laugh. 

"C'est  fini."  said  he  laboriously  and  with  a  bow  to  the 

Queen.     "Tomorrow  night  I  will  return  for  revenge." 

Then  he  had  drifted  out  to  the  quays  to  discover  that 

he  had  but  two  pounds  English  and  the  plugged  eight 

anna  bit.     He  knew  that  this  amount  was  not  sufficient 

-    npany  of  those  who  sat  at  M'sieu's  table:  but 

.  ked  the  American  game  of  bluff  too  often  to 

.iliout  a  trifle  like  that. 

:~ust  to  luck  to  win  on  my  opening  hands,"  said 

walked   up   and  down   aimlessly   all   day,   but 

harbor  lights  began  to  twinkle  made  his  way 

■     -,   the  streets  to  M'sieu's  place.     He  paid  little 


heed  to  the  music  from  the  cafes  or  to  the  night-loving 
crowds  which  were  beginning  to  gather  at  the  little 
round  tables  placed  in  the  open  air,  to  drink  absinthe. 
A  woman  at  one  of  the  tables  smiled  at  him,  but  he 
answered  with  a  frown.  There  was  yet  two  pounds 
English  to  be  played  and  until  that  was  gone  nothing 
else  mattered. 

"A-ha."  said  the  Queen  as  he  pushed  his  way  into 
the  inner  room  of  the  gambling  house.  "You  are  back 
again  and — and — you  are  so  young." 

"Can  I  help  it — when  you  are  here,"  said  Barwald. 
The  Queen  shook  a  reproving  finger  at  him  and  laugh- 
ingly directed  him  to  the  table  where  sat  M'sieu  and 
two  others.  One  was  the  captain  of  an  English  boat 
and  the  other  a  tea  planter  from  Assam  way.  There 
were  few  preliminaries.  Social  amenities  have  little 
place  where  reigns  the  lust  of  gold. 

The  mate,  playing  cautiously,  dropped  two  half  sov- 
ereigns on  the  table.  M'sieu,  with  the  slightest  look  of 
disgust,  tossed  him  his  chips.  The  tea  planter  shrugged 
his  shoulders  disdainfully.  Barwald,  with  a  meaning 
glance  at  M'sieu  and  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  at 
the  sailor,  threw  down  a  sovereign.  It  was  merely  a 
by-play  to  strengthen  his  position. 

"Thou  art  polite  not  to  shame  him,"  whispered  the 
Queen  in  French  as  she  bent  over  him  to  fill  his  glass. 
Barwald  grinned  back.  The  cards  had  been  dealt  and 
the  Queen  was  walking  around,  laughing  and  talking, 
and  then,  as  was  her  custom,  sat  down  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  play.  M'sieu  tossed  his  cards  aside,  but 
the  captain.  Barwald,  and  the  tea  planter  played  the 
hand,  and  its  conclusion  saw  Barwald  several  pounds 
richer.  The  game  continued.  The  cards  were  running 
against  M'sieu  and  he  held  himself  back.  Among  them 
moved  the  woman,  whispering  a  word  to  this  one.  offer- 
ing a  cigarette  to  another,  constantly  filling  the  glasses 
— and  tinkling  on  her  piano.  The  game  dragged  on 
till  midnight  with  Barwald  winning  steadily;  but 
M'sieu  played  little.  The  crucial  moment  came,  as  it 
had  to  come,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  play 
changed.  The  desultory  playing  ceased.  The  air 
became  electric.  There  was  a  little  pause  as  the  men 
arranged  their  cards  in  their  hands,  and  the  Queen 
took  advantage  of  it  to  serve  fresh  drinks. 

"If  thou  winnest.  cherie."  she  told  her  husband, 
"thou  wilt  buy  me  a  pair  of  earrings." 

"And  the  world  wonders  why  I  am  poor,"  quoth 
M'sieu.  The  men  laughed,  and  the  Queen,  pouting, 
turned  to  her  piano.  The  tea  planter  bet  heavily.  The 
mate  followed  his  example,  and  M'sieu,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  hands,  did  likewise.  It  was  Bar- 
wald's turn  to  bet;  but  at  the  sounds  from  the  piano 
he  had  drawn  back,  flushing,  tense.  He  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  surprised  looks  from  the  other  players, 
but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Queen,  whose  fingers  were 
moving  over  the  keyboards.  The  others  looked  at  the 
pianist,  but  finding  there  nothing  unusual  turned  to 
him  again.  For  a  few  seconds  he  remained  thus  and 
then  pushed  his  chair  back. 

"You  play?"  queried  M'sieu. 

"Er — no — no.  not  this  hand."  The  three  turned  to 
one  another  and  left  Barwald  to  himself  and  his  excite- 
ment. He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead — and 
loathed  himself.  For  the  tune  which  the  Queen  was 
playing  was  none  other  than  the  one  the  girl  had  sang 
to  him  in  the  long  ago.  It  seemed  out  of  place  in  the 
gambling  hell.  From  the  outer  rooms  came  the  lan- 
guage of  the  seven  seas,  where  the  men  of  all  nations 
gave  tongue.  The  reeking  air  swept  across  his  face. 
The  fumes  of  liquor  entered  his  nostrils.  But  through 
this  he  saw  the  girl  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  singing 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice  the  old  words:  "How  can  I 
leave  thee,  how  can  I  from  thee  part."  For  a  few  bliss- 
ful moments  he  reveled  in  the  poignant  memories  and 
then  shook  himself  free  from  their  anguish.  His 
blurred  eyes  sought  the  cards,  and  as  he  gazed  at  them 
he  silently  cursed  himself  for  his  sentimental  folly — 
for  the  cards  he  held  were  good  ones,  the  best  of  the 
evening.  "I  am  a  damn  fool,"  he  muttered,  savagely. 
The  other  three  played  on,  betting  wildly.  Barwald 
watched  the  game  with  interest.  The  dream  face  was 
wiped  out  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Finally 
the  cards  were  thrown  down — and  the  steamboat  cap- 
tain and  the  tea  planter  jumped  to  their  feet  with 
oaths.  M'sieu  coolly  raked  in  the  chips  toward  his 
end  of  the  table.  Barwald,  looking  at  the  Frenchman's 
hand,  gave  a  slight  start,  following  it  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  M'sieu's  hand  was  better  than  his,  good  as  it 
was. 

The  tea  planter  and  captain  left  the  game  at  this 
juncture:  but  Barwald  settled  himself  in  his  seat  for 
further  play.  The  gods  of  chance  were  with  him.  It 
had  been  his  intention  to  bet  heavily  on  his  hand  when 
the  old  song  stayed  him. 

The  game  continued.  The  Queen  with  dainty  fingers 
bent  over  Barwald  and  held  out  a  lighted  match  for  his 
cigarette.  M'sieu  frowned  as  he  looked  at  his  hand. 
Barwald  placidly  smoked.  The  Queen  at  her  piano 
gave  out  a  series  of  trills  to  a  quick  galloping  air. 
M'sieu  bet  very  little  and  Barwald  won.  Then  once 
more  began  the  cautious  game  until  again  there  came 
the  crucial  moment.  Barwald  drew  a  good  hand.  The 
Queen,  who  had  been  standing  beside  him  languidly, 
moved  with  easy  steps  to  the-  piano,  and  as  Barwald's 
fingers  moved  to  his  chips  to  place  a  big  bet  there  broke 
through  the  garish  gambling  hell  the  old  song. 

"Damn  it,"  said  Barwald.  He  threw  down  his  cards 
with  a  petulant  gesture — and  was  sorry  for  his  anger 
the  moment  after.  He  conquered  himself  and  started 
to  bet  heavily,  but  the  old  melody  and  the  Other  Girl 
held  him  back.     When   M'sieu  threw  down  his  hand, 


Barwald  half  rose  from  his  seat  in  surprise,  for  again 
did  the  Frenchman  hold  a  better  hand  and  again  had 
the  younger  man  been  saved.  A  thousand  thoughts 
darted  through  Barwald's  head.  The  superstition  of 
a  gambler  drove  him  to  queer  theories,  but  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  rough  edges  of  the  world  to  be  influ- 
enced by  them.  His  eyes  narrowed  and  he  shot  a 
glance  at  the  Queen,  just  in  time  to  intercept  a  meaning 
look  between  her  and  her  husband.  His  brain,  keenly 
alive,  worked  with  lightning  rapidity  and  he  played  his 
game,  watching  every  movement.  Suddenly  he  laughed 
and  threw  the  cards  to  the  floor. 

"It  is  very  clever,"  said  he  quietly,  and  even  as  he 
spoke  he  drew  a  revolver  frorn  his  pocket.  The  woman 
rose  to  her  feet  from  the  piano  stool.  M'sieu  gazed  at 
the  revolver.  "It  is  very  clever,"  continued  Barwald, 
"but,  madame.  your  music — your  music  spoke  with  too 
much  feeling.  Eh?  When  I  held  good  cards  the  music 
was  quick — one  might  say  spirited;  when  otherwise, 
when  it  was  time  for  M'sieu  to  bet  heavily,  you  played 
something  slow,  perhaps  a  waltz  such  as  you  have  twice 
played  tonight.  M'sieu" — Barwald's  voice  rang  out 
sternly — "M'sieu.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  pounds  Eng- 
lish in  your  house.     Kindly  return  in  gold." 

M'sieu  paid  the  money,  though  the  Queen  objected. 
The  reputation  of  his  house  demanded  silence.  Bar- 
wald swept  the  money  in  his  pocket,  together  with  his 
winnings  of  the  night,  and  staggered  to  the  open  air. 

"Five  years,  dearest,"  said  he,  uncovering  his  head. 
"I'm  coming  back  after  five  years  of  hell,  of  high.  low 
— high — low — and" — he  added  with  a  grin — "and  the 
game." 

Sax  Francisco,  January.  1909. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Ruins  of  Ostia. 

Say  they,  a  famous  seaport  town  ? 

One  look  abroad   I   bid  thee  cast. 
Then  tel!   me  if  thou  canst  descry 

A    dwelling   here,   or   there   a   mast. 

Of  all   its   old    magnificence 

Stands  one  poor  skeleton   of  brick. 
With   grass  are  sown   the  hidden   streets, 

The   palace   ploughed    in    furrows   thick. 

And  this,  the  temple  of  a  god. 

The  body  of  a  mighty   thought! 
Here  vowed   the  heart,   elate  with  hope 

When   priests   the    struggling  victim   brought — 

Hearts  like  these  hearts  of  ours  ;  that  drink 

Existence,  as  an  endless  cup. 
And  smile  to  hear  of  an  abyss 

Where  life  and  strength  are  swallowed  up. 

These   men   our  brothers  were,   but  built 
Of  sturdier  frame   and  mind  than   we  ; 

Tamed   by   their  will,   the  unruly  flood 
Led    their   proud    galleys    to    the    sea. 

— Julia   Ward  Howe. 


Vesuvius. 

O    thou   Vesuvius !   that    risest   there 

Image   of  drear   eternity,  alone 
Seated    in    thy    own    silent   fields   of   air; 

Titan  !  whose  chainless  struggles  have  been  shown, 

The   annihilating  powers   are   still  thine   own, 
Parent  of  lightnings,  and  the  tempest's  shroud. 

Crowning,  or  round  thy  giant  shoulders  thrown 
In  majesty   of  shadow,   ere  the   cloud 
Break  on  the  nether  world  in  fulmined  wrath  avowed. 

Grave  of  dead  cities  thou!   thy  heart  is  fire, 

Thy  pulse  is  earthquake,  from  thy  breast  are  rolled 

The  flames  in  which  shall  penal  earth  expire  ; 
Thy  robes  are  of  the  lava's  burning  fold. 
Thine  armed  hand  the  thunderbolt  doth  hold, 

Thy  voice  is  as  the  trump  that  calls  to  doom  ; 
Creator  and   destroyer !   who   hath   told 

What  world  of  life  lies  buried  in  thy  womb, 

What  mightiest  wrecks  are  sunk  in  thy  absorbing  tomb? 

Hark  !  as  we  onward  pass,  the  sullen  ground 

Reverberates   beneath   the   hollow  tread. 
Where  Herculaneum  sleeps  in  trance  o ro found ; 

A  city  rises  o'er  her  ashes'  bed. 

All  life,  all  joy,  the  living  on  the  dead  ! 
The   tear  unbidden   dims   the   eye   and   swells 

The  heart  with  its  quick  throbbings  fuller  sped; 
Deeper  than  thought  a  feeling  in  us  tells 
Our  kindred  with  the  world  beneath  our  feet  that  dwells. 

Spirit  of  desolation  !   here  thou  art 

A  Presence  palpably  bodied  on  the  eye: 
Thy  sterness  to  the  mind  thou  dost  impart. 

Awed  while  inspired  by  thy  sublimity, 

Thou  that  stand'st  here  aloof,   and  draw'st  a   high 
And  thrilling  grandeur  from  the  sense  impressed 

Thou  giv'st,   that   thou  dost  make  a  mockery 
Of  death   and  ruin  :     Destiny   confessed 

Art  thou,  thy  throne  yon  mountain's  thunder-splitten  breast ! 
— John  Edmund  Reade. 


Rear- Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich.  TJ.  S.  X.,  no 
longer  considers  it  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  growing 
respect  of  the  nations  for  The  Hague  tribunal  to  be  a 
mediator:  "Assuming  merely  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment, and  not  in  the  least  as  representing  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  that  a  fleet  of  twenty  battleships  in  the 
Atlantic  and  another  of  twenty  battleships  in  the  Pacific 
would  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  on  the  seas,  why 
would  it  not  be  well  for  the  principal  powers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  these  two  fleets  a  sum 
proportionate  to  their  concern,  turning  their  surplus 
ships  over  to  the  common  policemen  and  reducing  their 
naval  budget  to  an  amount  merely  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  proper  coast  guard  service?  Supposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  at  the  disposition  of  The  Hague 
tribunal  a  thoroughly  prepared  and  highly  trained  force 
of  say  250.000  men  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice, 
why  should  the  great  powers  maintain  huge  standing 
armies?  Imagine  the  weight  of  the  decision  of  The 
Hague  tribunal  backed  by  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  troops!" 


January  23,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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ENGLISH   CHANNEL   COAST   SCENES. 


Clive  Holland's  Entertaining  Description  of  a  Region  Rich 
in  Romance. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Clive  Holland,  the  novelist 
and  playwright,  turns  aside  from  his  usual  line  of  labor 
now  and  then  to  write  descriptions  of  the  delightful 
south  coast  of  England,  a  region  that  has  been  his  home 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  forty-odd  years  of  his  life. 
There  is  certainly  no  part  of  Great  Britain  that  holds 
more  inspiration  for  the  artist,  the  student  of  history, 
or  the  author.  Mr.  Holland  knows  the  country  well, 
but  he  is  not  content  merely  to  praise  its  attractions. 
In  his  latest  volume,  "From  the  North  Foreland  to  Pen- 
zance," he  journeys  leisurely  from  east  to  west  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  English  Channel  and  sets 
down  historical  incidents,  legends,  stories  of  gallant 
sailors,  bold  pirates,  and  cunning  smugglers,  as  well  as 
brief  descriptions  of  impressive  features  of  the  land- 
scape that  are  far  removed  from  guide-book  laconics. 
It  is  a  volume  that  will  interest  the  most  casual  reader, 
and  that  will  delight  all  who  know  the  scenes  pictured 
or  who  care  to  know  of  them. 

Among  the  earliest  of  his  historical  allusions  are 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  famous  Cinque  Ports,  once 
so  important : 

Ramsgate  of  late  years  has  in  a  measure  come  to  the 
front  as  a  holiday  resort,  but  to  most  seafarers  along  the 
coast  it  will  always  be  the  past  of  the  town  rather  than 
the  present  that  will  possess  abiding  interest.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  years  it  continued  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
burdens  attaching  to  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  even  nowadays 
is  in  a  measure  under  the  control  of  Sandwich,  its  ancient 
head,  and  as  a  "vill"  of  the  latter  submits  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  recorder.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  non-corporate  mem- 
bers   of    the    Cinque    Ports. 

In  coming  down  channel  to  Dover  one  passes  several  his- 
toric towns  connected  with  the  ancient  Confederacy,  consist- 
ing originally  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hast- 
ings, to  which  were  afterwards  added  Rye  and  Winchelsea 
(making  seven,  notwithstanding  which  the  old  French  and 
original  name  has  always  been  retained),  but  none  of  these 
can  nowadays  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  harbors.  We 
may,  perhaps,  as  well  here  as  anywhere  else,  while  passing 
the  old-time  port  of  Sandwich,  with  its  "limbs,"  Deal,  Walmer, 
Kingsdown,  and  Ringswold,  spare  a  little  space  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a  whole.  The  Confederacy, 
which  came  to  be  known  under  that  designation,  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  Britons  as  being  the  undoubted 
germ  of  the  royal  navy,  in  those  far-off  times  when  the 
Channel  was  a  frequent  battleground,  and  the  ancient  ports 
loomed  large  in  history.  Originally  brought  into  existence 
by  Saxon  monarchs,  they  were  afterwards  constituted  by 
William  I  and  succeeding  kings,  who  required  them  to  supply 
ships  for  the  defense  of  the  coasts.  The  charter  dated  1278 
of  Edward  I  is  the  real  basis  upon  which  their  liberties  are 
founded. 

In  the  figures  he  gives  here  is  shown  the  compara- 
tively modest  beginnings  of  the  navy: 

Henry  III  by  an  ordinance  dated  about  1229  stated  in 
clear  terms  what  he  required  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  latter  should  supply — what  for  those  times 
must  be  considered  the  large  number  of — fifty-seven  ships ; 
each  having  for  crew  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy.  And  these 
were  to  serve  the  king  for  not  less  than  fifteen  days  in 
every  year  at  their  own  costs  and  charges,  and  so  long  after 
the  said  period  of  fifteen  days  as  contingencies  might  require. 
But  in  the  event  of  an  extended  term  of  service  payment 
was  to  be  made.  One  gathers  what  is  probably  not  a  very 
inaccurate  idea  of  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the 
different  towns  at  that  period  from  the  number  of  ships  each 
supplied.  We  find  Dover  sent  twenty-one,  Winchelsea  ten, 
Hastings  six,  and  Hythe,  Sandwich,  Rye,  and  Romney  five 
each. 

But  to  suoply  ships  for  the  defense  of  the  realm  against 
the  king's  enemies  was  not  a  burden  without  compensations. 
Many  special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  towns  from 
time  to  time ;  among  them  were  those  of  self-government, 
the  privilege  for  the  freemen  to  carry  the  title  of  "barons," 
and  the  freedom  to  trade  without  paying  any  toll  with  every 
corporate  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants,  too,  were 
exempt    from    military    duties    or   service. 

One  of  the  spectacular  features  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
still  remains; 

Various  legislative  measures  of  modern  times  have  taken 
away  from  the  Cinque  Ports  many  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, but  they  still  retain  the  one  of  being  quite  independent 
of  county  jurisdiction  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
office  of  lord  warden  is  an  honorary  one  and  has  been  at 
various  times  held  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Among 
those  who  have  held  the  post  may  be  mentioned  William 
Pitt,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, the  Marquis   of   Salisbury,  and  Lord   Curzon. 

From  Dover  is  the  shortest  passage  to  France,  and 
the  port  is  well  known  to  travelers,  though  it  is  only 
one  of  several  that  have  lines  of  steamers  crossing  the 
channel : 

On  rounding  the  towering  and  magnificent  South  Foreland 
one  gets  one's  first  glimpse  of  Dover  when  coming  from 
the  eastward.  It  is  not  very  satisfying  until  one  has  actually 
entered  the  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  artificial  havens 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  of  those 
who  simply  pass  through  Dover  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  continent  to  decry  it.  We  could  produce  more  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  concerning  the  "ugliness,"  "poverty,"  "dull- 
ness," etc.,  of  Dover  (perhaps  written  by  those  to  whom  a 
Channel  swell  had  been  less  than  kind)  than  of  almost  any 
other  place  of  which  we  have  personal  knowledge.  But  to 
those  who  approach  "the  ancient  town  of  Dover  with  its 
many  memories,  its  commanding  castle,  its  impressive  pharos" 
leisurely  from  the  sea  on  a  fine  day,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
feelings  being  aroused  than  those  of  interest  and  admiration. 
There  is  something  eternal  in  the  appearance  of  this  sole 
true  survivor  of  the  famous  Cinque  Ports  which  makes  it 
possible  for  one  to  realize  that  much  of  what  one  sees,  at 
all  events  at  a  first  glance,  is  what  has  been  looked  upon 
by  countless  generations  from  the  time  when  Caesar's  eagle 
eyes  rested  upon  Shakespeare's  ClifT,  and  traveled  up  the  valley 
which  lies  snug  in  the  shelter  of  and  runs  inland  between 
the  two  o'ertopping  cliffs.  But  while  we  may  linger  amid 
historic  memories,  Caesar  passed  on  to  an  easier  landing  a 
little  further  up  the  coast. 

Here  is  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  case  for  the 
somewhat  ill-favored  but  masterful  men  of  that  region 


in  the  early  days.  It  is  not  an  apology  for  lawlessness, 
but  an  explanation  that  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  when 
judgment  on  other  times  and  other  manners  is  sought: 

The  Cinque  Ports  folk  of  that  age  learned  in  a  rough 
school,  and  it  is  Derhaps  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  occa- 
sionally, when  truces  of  a  temporary  character  had  been 
entered  into  between  this  country  and  France  or  Spain,  they 
failed  to  observe  them  with  any  degree  of  promptness  or 
completeness,  but  went  on  "plundering  and  harrying  their 
natural  enemies  the  French,"  until  the  king  had  on  several 
occasions  to  interfere  and  call  them  to  book. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  these  acts,  and  to  others  brought  about 
by  general  orders  issued  by  different  sovereigns  in  succeeding 
reigns,  that  the  charges  of  piracy  which  have  been  leveled 
in  the  past  and  by  some  present-day  writers  against  the  men 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  traceable.  Matthew  Paris,  among 
other  historians,  charges  them  distinctly  not  only  with  piracy 
on  the  French,  but  with  robbing  and  murdering  their  own 
fellow  countrymen.  A  careful  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances and  facts  leading  up  to  this  charge  leads  one  to  think 
that  they  were  possibly  guilty.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
in  extenuation  that  the  age  in  which  Paris  lived  was  a 
lawless  and  disturbed  one.  The  orders  received  by  the  men 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  frequently  of  a  general  character 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  along  the  enemy's  coasts,  and  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  hardy  seamen  who  frequently 
fought  at  long  odds  were  not  the  most  scrupulous  of  victors, 
and  sometimes  failed  to  discriminate  to  a  nicety  between 
legal  and  illegal  predatory  warfare.  The  very  freedom  of 
the  privileges  they  enjoyed  as  citizens  of  the  Ports  made  them 
less  accountable  than  they  doubtless  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  the  king's  properly  constituted  authority.  Certain 
it  is  that  on  several  occasions  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  men 
of  the  Ports  were  not  backward  in  entering  into  a  little  war 
of  their  own,  to  their  immediate  and  great  advantage.  They 
were  pirates  in  just  the  same  way  as  were  the  men  and. 
adventurers  of  the  Devon  and  Cornish  ports,  and  the  French 
hailing  from  Morlaix,  St.  Malo,  and  other  Norman  and 
Breton   ports   in   those   times. 

Dover  Castle  has  played  an  important  part  in  English 
history : 

One  of  the  most  shameful  events  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  castle  is  that  of  King  John's  submission  there 
to  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate.  Three  years  after  this  event, 
in  the  spring  of  1216,  Louis  VIII  of  France,  who  had  come 
over  convoyed  and  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  was  before  Dover  Castle  to 
besiege  it  after  having  landed  at  Stonor  and  captured  Hast- 
ings and  Rye.  He  also  burned  Sandwich,  which  refused  to 
yield  to  him.  Some  of  his  force  joined  with  that  of  the 
revolting  barons,  and  not  only  overran  Kent  but  even  pene- 
trated to  London,  of  which  they  took  possession.  The  gar- 
rison of  Dover,  we  are  told,  was  to  the  last  degree  inefficient, 
feeble,  and  ill-provisioned.  But  the  commander  poor  harried 
King  John  had  placed  in  it,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Cinque 
Ports  generally,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  strongest  men 
of  his  age,  Hubert  de  Burgh  by  name.  To  his  courage, 
resource,  and  endurance  must  be  placed  the  credit  of  the 
successful  defense  of  the  last  hope  of  England  against  the 
establishment  of  a  French  sovereignty.  At  length  Louis, 
finding  himself  unable  to  reduce  the  castle  or  persuade  De 
Burgh  to  yield,  raised  the  siege.  He  had  failed ;  and  his 
father's  remark  was  justified :  "By  the  arm  of  St.  James, 
my  son  then  has  not  obtained  one  foot  of  land  in  England." 

Strategy  once  accomplished  what  gallant  assault 
could  not,  but  the  name  of  the  strategist  has  been  con- 
fused by  an  unfriendly  posterity : 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  and 
his  Parliament  it  was  garrisoned  by  Royalists.  The  story  of 
its  capture  reads  more  like  a  piece  of  pure  romance  than 
actual  fact.  But  here  is  the  tale.  It  occurred  to  an  enter- 
prising handful  of  Roundheads,  led  by  a  citizen  of  Dover 
named  Dawkes  or  Drake,  to  attempt  the  taking  of  the 
fortress.  Their  plan,  simple  in  the  extreme,  was  to  climb  up 
the  steep  cliff  on  the  sea  side,  which  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  guard,  and  thus  surprise  the  garrison.  Accom- 
panied by  a  score  or  so  of  fellow  Roundheads,  Dawkes  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  cliff  face  and  surprising  the  Royalists, 
who  hastened  to  surrender  under  the  impression  that  the 
attack  was  supported  by  a  strong  force.  Never,  perhaps,  fell 
so  strong  a  place  so  easily,  save  when  treachery  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  and  in  this  case  it  was  lack 
of  courage  and  information,  not  the  work  of  traitors,  which 
led  to  the  garrison's  undoing.  Thus  fell  Dover  Castle  to  a 
handful  of  enterprising  Puritans ;  and  although  the  king  made 
repeated  attempts  to  recover  possession  of  so  commanding 
a  fortress,  he  did  not  succeed,  "the  strongest  Royalist  force 
being  easily  repulsed  by  those  that  were  within."  At  the 
Restoration,  however,  Charles  II  found  Dover  citizens  among 
the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  to  bid  him  welcome  back  to 
his   own    again. 

Fear  of  invasion,  strange  to  say,  once  made  this  coast 
town  a  fashionable  resort: 

A  century  later,  when  Napoleon  was  gathering  his  legions 
and  his  transports  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
Dover  was  still  a  busy  place.  "There  was  a  constant  stir 
in  the  town,"  we  are  told,  "made  chiefly  by  the  coming  and 
going  of  couriers  between  it  and  the  metropolis,  and  the 
activity  of  those  engaged  upon  the  works  of  defense,  and 
the  presence  in  our  midst  of  many  thousands  of  volunteers." 
Not  that  all  was  business,  for,  with  the  military  and  the 
additional  civilian  element  came  the  ladies,  all,  however,  pre- 
pared to  take  instant  flight  on  the  rumored,  let  alone  actual, 
approach  of  that  great  bugaboo,  Napoleon,  and  when  they 
came  there  was  sure  to  be  junketing  and  gayety,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  stern  preparation  for  la  guerre  a  V  outrance. 
Post  shays,  mail  coaches,  and  private  carriages,  as  well  as 
transport  wagons  and  carriers'  carts,  made  the  road  from 
Dover  to  London  busy  night  and  day ;  and  along  the  sea- 
front,  as  well  as  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town  itself, 
were  to  be  seen  fashionable  ladies  and  their  beaux  "gossiping, 
and  often  shivering  in  simulated  horror  at  the  mention  of 
the  terrible  name  which  just  then  filled  all  minds,"  so  that 
Dover  was  almost  at  times  like  Hyde  Park. 

Many  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  smuggling 
days  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Holland's  work,  and  in  most 
instances  the  place,  time,  and  actors  are  named 
explicitly.  There  are  suggestions  for  unnumbered 
stories  of  adventure  in  the  chronicles  of  that  hazardous 
vocation : 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  however,  smuggling  was 
with  many  of  the  fisher-folk  a  much  more  popular  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  than  fishing.  The  whole  of  the 
outer  portion  of  the  town  was  honeycombed  with  cellars, 
secret  passages,  and  "tub  holes,"  in  which  the  contraband 
goods  were  stored  until  they  could  be  finally  and  profitably 
disposed  of.  The  nearness  of  Folkestone  to  the  French  coast 
made  frequent  trips  across  possible,  and  the  smugglers  were 
doubtless  favored  by  the  laxity  which  was  said  to  prevail 
among  the  coastguards  on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  coast  at 
the  period  when  smuggling  was  at  its  height.  For  some  years 
previous  to   1831  a  blockade  of  the  coast  had  been  instituted, 


and  for  some  time  smuggling  was  "under  a  cloud"  ;  but  on 
the  removal  of  the  blockade  in  1830  there  was  a  great  revival, 
in  the  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Folkstone  districts  especially. 
Many  flagrant  cases  of  connivance  occurred  in  the  two  years 
immediately  following  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  and  num- 
bers of  men  were  dismissed  from  the  preventive  service.  That 
the  bribes  given  by  the  smugglers  and  their  agents  were  sub- 
stantial was,  of  course,  natural,  seeing  that  the  rewards  for 
seizures  were  so  high.  We  are  told  in  several  records  that 
as  much  as  £1000  was  not  infrequently  shared  among  the 
officers  and  men  of  a  coastguard  station  after  the  capture  of 
a  big  cargo,  the  lowest  share,  that  of  the  boatmen,  being 
some  £85  to  £90.  Little  wonder  need  be  experienced  then 
when  it  is  stated  that  "many  a  sentry  on  night  duty  could 
reckon  on  seeing  £40  by  keeping  his  eyes  shut" — a  way  of 
expressing  the  case  of  a  truly  Hibernian  character.  Women 
confederates  of  the  smugglers  were  frequently  employed  to 
corrupt  the  men  of  the  preventive  service,  and  so  common 
a  practice  had  this  become  that  a  special  order  was  issued 
along  the  Sussex  and  Kent  coasts  which  is  substantially  as 
follows:  "Having  reason  to  believe  and  fear  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  corrupt  our  men  through  the  medium  of 
females,  it  is  ordered  that  patrols  hold  no  communication 
when  on  duty  with  any  person,  either  male  or  female." 

What  more  romantic  figure  could  be  chosen  for  the 
hero  of  a  sea-story  than  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  Irishman 
and  adventurer,  knight  and  admiral,  who  served  with 
distinction  under  Prince  Rupert  and  Charles  I,  and 
whose  monument  now  stands  in  the  church  of  Yar- 
mouth ?  His  name  is  closely  associated  with  American 
history,  and  his  exploits  would  fill  volumes: 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  end  to  Holmes's  naval  activity, 
for  in  the  following  year  he  captured  New  Amsterdam  from 
the  Dutch,  giving  it  the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  known,  New  York,  out  of  compliment  to  the  then  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  James,  Duke  of  York. 
Some  of  his  after  exploits  have  "a  strange  though  admirable 
flavor  of  piracy  about  them."  Notably  his  expedition  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  when  he  burned  a  number  of  villages, 
destroyed  two  men-of-war,  and  captured  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  merchantmen. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  his  life  was  when 
he  acted  as  second  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
famous  duel  in  which  he  killed  his  opponent,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  story  goes  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
came  disguised  as  a  page  to  witness  the  encounter,  in  which 
she  had  a  double  interest,  one  of  the  combatants  being  her 
husband,    the    other   her   lover. 

English  poets  and  novelists  from  Chaucer  to  Swin- 
burne and  from  Defoe  to  Besant  have  written  on  places 
and  events  without  number  that  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Holland.  He  quotes  from  many  of  them,  and  includes 
many  bits  of  literary  history  in  his  record.  This  tells 
of  curious  circumstances  in  the  career  of  the  author  of 
"Hypatia": 

Torquay  has  especial  interest  for  admirers  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  as  it  was  here  that  he  came  in  1855  to  live  in  a 
cottage  at  Livermead,  overlooking  the  bay.  As  the  author 
of  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke"  he  appears  to  have  become 
anathema  to  the  orthodox  inhabitants  of  the  then  rising 
watering-place,  an  attitude  which  was  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  seems  to  have  regarded 
Kingsley  as  a  particularly  dangerous  and  outrageous  heretic. 
The  local  clergy  followed  the  bishop's  lead,  with  the  result 
that  not  only  were  all  the  churches  of  the  neighborhood 
closed  to  Kingsley  so  far  as  his  preaching  or  officiating  in 
them  was  concerned,  but  he  was  completely  boycotted. 

His  biographer  states  that  it  was  the  magnificent  view  of 
Torbay,  which  was  spread  out  before  him  from  his  cottage 
windows,  that  led  him  to  meditate  upon  the  historic  scenes 
which  had  been  enacted  on  the  face  of  those  ever-changing 
waters,  and  ultimately  gave  him  the  germ  idea  for  his  famous 
romance   "Westward   Ho  !" 

But  one  fault  of  consequence  may  be  pointed  out  in 
Mr.  Holland's  book — it  should  have  had  a  complete 
index,  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  reference.  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  the  illustrations,  some  thirty 
delicately  beautiful  reproductions  of  water-color  draw- 
ings by  Maurice  Randall,  are  a  most  attractive  and 
valuable  feature.  The  author  has  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  K.  P..  P.  C.  commodore 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  it  is  evidently  issued 
under  the  happiest  auspices. 

"From  the  North  Foreland  to  Penzance,"  by  Clive 
Holland.  Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York : 
Chatto  &  Windus,  London;  $3. 


Secretary  Garfield  is  preparing  for  a  double  experi- 
ment in  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation  in  Arizona. 
There  is  found  on  that  reservation  a  peculiar  stone 
which  is  called  "tufa"  or  "white  ash,'"  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  reservation.  When  first  removed  from  the 
quarry  it  can  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  knife,  but  it 
hardens  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  as 
light  as  wood,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  it  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  for  building  purposes. 
The  Secretary  has  asked  Congress  to  set  aside  three 
sections,  or  almost  2000  acres,  of  land  within  the 
reservation,  in  which  this  stone  is  to  be  found,  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians.  He  thus  expects  to  experiment 
with  the  stone  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  ascertain 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  the  Indians  to  work  in 
developing  it  and  demonstrating  its  usefulness. 


The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  recently  passed  this 
resolution :  "The  council  is  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
proposition  to  hold  a  winter  carnival  in  this  city,  believ- 
ing that  such  carnivals  are  inimical  to  the  interest  of 
Canada ;  that  the  holding  of  winter  carnivals  empha- 
sizes unduly  our  winter  climate,  creating  the  impression 
in  other  countries  that  ice  and  snow  are  normal  condi- 
tions here,  an  impression  tending  to  discourage  immi- 
gration which  is  so  necessary  for  the  development  of 
this  dominion." 

The    long    war    with    Yaqui    Indians    in  in 

which  scores  have  been  killed  at  dirTereiv  lud- 

ing  many  Americans,  has  been  termin  i 
of  peace  agreed  upon  by  three  Indian 
of   their    followers   and   the   governor    oi 
Sonora,  Mexico. 
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VERDAVIN'S   CANDIDACY. 


How  the  Representative  of  His  Wife  Was  Elected. 


Should  you  ever  happen  to  visit  the  Department  of 
Trois-Etoiles,  and  mention  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Yerdavin.  it  is  safe  betting  that  your  interlocutor,  no 
matter  who  he  may  he,  will  exclaim: 

"Verdavin !  "Well,  of  all  the  ambitious,  intriguing 
men  I  ever  met,  Yerdavin  was  the  worst!" 

However,  now  that  the  vox  popitli  has  pronounced 
upon  my  old  friend,  permit  me  to  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  you  the  real  Yerdavin,  that  you  may 
compare  him  with  Verdavin  the  legendary. 

Born  of  honest,  but  not  poor,  parents,  Amedee — such 
was  his  name — had,  from  his  childhood  up,  one  single 
care — to  live  quietly  and  cozily  on  the  thirty  thousand 
francs  a  year  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  pa  and  ma.  He 
had  a  cheery  little  town  residence,  a  love  of  a  country 
house.  In  spring  he  made  a  little  trip  to  Paris;  in 
summer  he  fished :  in  autumn  he  shot :  in  winter  there 
was  the  club.     Nothing  could  have  been  pleasanter. 

Nevertheless.  Amedee  perceived  that  something  still 
was  lacking  in  his  life.  He  wanted  some  one  to  keep 
his  accounts  and  oversee  his  expenditures.  How  was 
he  to  get  rid  of  this  business  which  threatened  his  idle- 
ness and  placidity?  He  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
wife. 

She  whom  he  had  chosen  was  a  young  girl  of  candid 
brow,  but  full  of  resolution — a  fact  which  had  guided 
Verdavin  in  his  selection.  He  had  said  to  himself: 
"She  will  have  will  enough  to  see  after  all  my  business 
affairs,  and  I  shall  be  saved  any  trouble  in  such 
matters." 


Yon  moon  that  shone  above — round  as  the  crown  of 
his  hat — had  not  yet  filled  her  horn  six  times  after  their 
marriage,  when,  one  fine  morning,  my  lady  summoned 
her  husband,  w-ho  hastened  to  her  apartments,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  package  of  books,  to  which  he  was  attach- 
ing new-  lengths  of  line  and  gut. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?" 

"Amedee,  be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  me.  During  the 
six  months  of  our  married  life  I  have  been  studying 
your  character  and  scrutinizing  your  aptitudes,  for  you 
know  well  that  a  man  of  your  age  and  position  can  not 
rust  in  inglorious  idleness." 

"Why,  bless  me,  Emmie,  I  thought  my  time  was  suf- 
ficiently occupied.  For  instance,  just  at  this  very 
moment,  I  was  setting  off  for  the  brook,  where  I 
expected  to  get  you  a  mess  of  fish  for  dinner  that " 

"Amedee,  be  serious,  I  beg  of  you,  if  you  can.  I 
have  been  canvassing  the  wrhole  subject  thoroughly  in 
my  mind,  and  have  found  the  one  pursuit " 

"But,  my  dear,  when  I  say  that " 

"That  one  pursuit  in  which,  nowadays,  a  man  can 
rise  to  power  and  honor,  is  politics." 

"Politics ! !  Heaven  be  praised,  I  never  have  gone 
in  for  politics;  and,  heaven  helping  me,  madame,  I 
never  will." 

"In  three  weeks  there  will  be  an  election  in  this 
department.  I  will,  that  is  to  say.  you  will,  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate." 

"But,  dearest,  you  have  not  thought " 

"Yes.  dear,  I  have  thought  it  over  in  its  every  aspect. 
Indeed,  I  have  prepared  your  address  to  the  electors." 

"The  deuce  you  have !" 

"Don't  swear,  Amedee:  swearing  offends  the  scrupu- 
lous voters.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  agreeable  for  a 
woman  to  spend  all  her  life-time  shut  up  in  this  poky 
old  hole,  absolutely  unknown  ?  The  provinces  do  not 
make  reputations,  but  they  elect  deputies.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  hear  people  say,  as  "I  passed:  'You  see 
that  pretty  little  woman  in  brown?  She's  the  wife  of 
our  representative.' " 

"Emmie,  you  are  only  jesting!" 

"This.  then,  is  the  address  you  are  to  issue  to  the 
electors,"  and  she  read  as  follows : 

Fellow-Citizens  :  At  a  time  when  the  well-being — nay.  the 
very-  existence — demands  the  harmonious  union  of  all  patriotic 
men,  I  feel  it  my  duty7  to  desire  an  opportunity  of  combatting 
on  the  parliamentary  field  of  battle  for  the  regeneration  of  our 
beloved  country7.  What  I  desire — what  you  must  all  desire — 
is  order  in  liberty  with  liberty  in  order. 

There  were  nearly  three  columns  of  this. 
The    next    morning    there    began    for    the    unhappy 
Verdavin  a  life  the  horrors  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  retrace.     He,  the  friend  of  repose,  the  enemy 
of  emotion ! 

For  instance,  one  day  madame  said :  "Amedee,  I  have 
drawn  up  a  list  of  the  leading  residents  of  each  parish 
in  the  constituency.  We  will  call  on  the  most  promi- 
nent; you  will  write  to  the  others." 

"Seventeen  hundred  letters — I  never  could." 
"You  can  easily  hire  secretaries.    In  half  an  hour  we 
will  set  off  on  this  indispensable  journey." 

For  fifteen  days  the  only  man  one  seemed  to  meet 
on  the  roads,  the  steamboats,  the  cars,  was  the  unhappy 
Yerdavin.  the  candidate  in  spite  of  himself.  In  the 
pelting  rain,  in  the  broiling  sun.  everywhere  w7ent  he. 
Every  morni.ig  his  wife  drew  up  the  programme  for  his 
day's  journey;  even'  night  he  had  to  bring  home  to 
her  good  ai  d  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  been  at 
:-:  ce     e  claimed  to  have  visited. 

.:come — the    bronchitis,    three    mild    sun- 

hicurable  rheumatism,  and  a  confirmed  gas- 

;  -.  contracted  through  drinking  prosperity  to 

i  three  hundred  and  forty-six  electors  daily. 

he  at  last  gasped,  like  one  about  to  faint, 

t  my  strength " 


"Tomorrow,"  she  said,  relentlessly,  "you  will  canvass 
the  forty-seven  parishes  on  this  list." 

And  on  all  sides  nothing  was  heard  but  exclama- 
tions of  "What  an  ambitious  chap  that  Yerdavin  is ! 
Who  ever  saw  any  one  like  him?" 

"Amedee,"  she  said,  next  day,  "your  address  has  not 
been  circulated  widely  enough.  I  have  had  a  hundred 
thousand  extra  copies  struck  off  and  distributed." 

"But,  dear,  printing  comes  ruinously  expensive.  This 
morning  only  I  have  paid  one  bill  of  sixteen  thous " 

"You  must  also  manage  to  have  your  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  generous  deeds.  I  have  ordered  six 
organs  for  as  many  churches  in  as  many  close  parishes." 

"S-i-x  o-r-g-a-n-s! !" 

"Yes.  and  twelve  fire-engines  for  villages  that  are 
unprotected  from  the  ravages  of  the  destroying  element, 
and  where  there  is  a  large  floating  vote.  Imagine  how 
gratified  the  poor  people  will  be." 

"But,  Emmie,  I  can  not  make  ducks  and  drakes — I 
mean  church-organs  and  parish  fire-engines — of  my  for- 
tune." 

"And  do  you  count  it  for  nothing,  then,  the  glory  of 
being  a  statesman?  Besides,  once  in  politics,  you  are 
sure  of  getting  your  money  back  an  hundred-fold." 

"What  a  devil  of  a  fellow  that  Yerdavin  is!"  said 
the  outside  world  in  awestruck  amazement  and  admira- 
tion; "he'll  spend  every  franc  he  has  before  he'll  let 
himself  be  beaten!" 


One  pleasant  morning — it  was  just  a  week  before  the 
election — madame  aroused  at  early  dawn  Monsieur 
Yerdavin,  w-ho  was  still  sleeping  soundly,  not  having 
indeed  returned  from  an  exhausting  journey  to  the  back 
districts  until  2  a.  m. 

"Amedee,"  she  cried,  "rouse  yourself:  the  honor- of 
our  name  has  been  vilely  thrust  under  foot  and  trod- 
den in  the  dust,  and  you  must  avenge  it."  And  she 
handed  the  unhappy  man  a  newspaper  in  which  he  read 
the  following: 

It  is  about  time  to  have  done  with  the  brazen  impudence  of 
the  charlatan  who  is  trapesing  round  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. This  Verdavin.  a  fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  seeks — but 
seeks  in  vain — to  conceal  his  demagogic  instincts.  He 
demands  "Liberty."  We  all  know  what  that  word  means  with 
him :  behind  it  he  prepares  an  ambuscade  for  property,  the 
family,  religion.  This  Verdavin.  dealer  in  votes  and  haunter 
of  low  taverns,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scalawag  who 
has  not  even  the  courage  of  his  incendiary'  opinions. 

"But  this  is  not  all."  said  his  wife,  and  handed  him 
another  journal,  in  which  he  read: 

Let  the  mask  be  torn  off !  Our  intelligent  voters  will  not 
let  themselves  be  imposed  upon  by  a  Tartuffe  of  the  gutters. 
Verdavin,  a  double-ender  politician  and  a  perfect  nullity,  pre- 
tends to  array  himself  on  the  side  of  the  cause  of  order. 
It  is  under  such  a  guise  that  the  friends  of  despotism  usually 
do  their  hellish  work.  This  odious  being,  whom  we  will  not 
further  pollute  our  type  by  naming,  has  evidently  been  hired 
to  complicate  the  situation  by  his  candidacy.  Let  the  electors 
rise  in  their  might  and  sweep  from  the  field  this  vain  idiot. 

Next  morning  Yerdavin  received  a  sword-thrust  in 
the  left  arm  from  the  Legitimist  editor,  and  the  day 
afterward  one  to  match  in  the  right  arm  from  the  Radi- 
cal editor. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  election  arrived.  Yerdavin 
had  conducted  his  canvass  with  unsparing  energy;  his 
complicated  disorders  had  given  him  a  corpse-like 
appearance;  he  had  spent  three-quarters  of  his  fortune; 
he  carried  both  of  his  arms  in  slings. 

But  at  night  the  prefect  made  the  official  declaration : 

"Elected — Yerdavin,  23.672  votes." 

It  wras  a  week  later  when  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  wife,  radiant  and  rejoicing,  was  in  one 
of  the  galleries.  He  had  chosen  a  seat  in  the  centre — 
Order  in  Liberty,  as  it  were.  He  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  a  debate.  Precisely  at  that  instant  a  vote  had  been 
taken,  and  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  hall  he  heard 
the  president  declaring  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  literally 
honeycombed  with  fraudulent  practices,  the  assembly 
thereby  invalidated  the  election  of  Monsieur  Yerdavin. 

Monsieur  Yerdavin  fainted. 


Madame  Yerdavin  has  brought  an  action  for  separa- 
tion and  the  management  of  her  own  estate.  The  bill 
alleges  that  the  aforesaid  Amedee  Yerdavin  is  hope- 
lessly possessed  with  the  mania  of  political  ambition. 

And  the  public  say  of  his  wife:  "Poor  little  woman, 
it  is  a  wonder  she  didn't  bring  her  action  sooner.  That 
confounded  idiot  must  have  spent  three-quarters  of  her 
fortune  with  his  senseless  ideas  of  ambition." — From 
the  French  of  Pierre  Vcron. 


The  principal  source  of  the  world's  clove  supply  is 
Zanzibar  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Pemba,  East 
Africa.  A  ten-year-old  plantation  should  produce 
twenty  pounds  of  cloves  to  the  tree.  Trees  of  twenty 
years  frequently  produce  upward  of  100  pounds  each. 
Besides  the  buds,  the  stems  are  gathered,  and  form  an 
article  of  commerce,  commanding  one-fifth  the  price  of 
cloves  and  having  about  the  same  percentage  of 
strength.  To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  ground  cloves 
can  be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  the  whole  cloves. 


Costa  Rica  can  claim  the  double  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  first  discovered  and  least  revolutionary  portions 
of  the  American  continent.  Visited  by  Columbus  dur- 
ing his  third  voyage,  it  was  peopled  by  Spanish  adven- 
turers early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  until  1821 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  great 
battle  in  its  history  took  place  at  the  Laguna  de  Ocho- 
mogo,  and  decided  whether  Costa  Rica  was  to  become 
an  independent  republic  or  a  part  of  Mexico. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


0  quaint  Ballade,  I  wonder  why 
Such  toil  it  is  to  fashion  thee  ! 

By   dainty   twist   and   turn    I    try 

To  make  the  sense  and  sound  agree ; 
But  rhymes  are  birds,  and  often  flee 

When  most  we  think  them  in  the  snare : — 
Return,  O  winged  words  to  me. 

And  sweetly  sing  and  fleetly  fare  ! 

1  watch  the  stars  that  walk  the  sky. 
They    tell   of   bright   eternity : 

The  eerie  shadows  brush   me  by, 
I  marvel  what  their  trend  may  be ; 
A   brief   breeze   startles  yonder   tree, 

Of  lisp  of  leaf  I  am  aware : — 
Come,   cadence  crisp   and  silvery'. 

And  sweetly  sing  and  fleetly  fare ! 

I  wander  where  the  waves  are  nigh, 

And  list  the  voices  of  the  sea ; 
The  vivid  plunging  billows  ply 

The  shining  shores  in  foamy  glee ; 

To  win  a  sudden  simile, 
I  note  the  white  gull  cleave  the  air : — 

O  flitting  thoughts,  be  fond  and  free. 
And  sweetly  sing  and  fleetly  fare  ! 

l'envoi. 

I  woo  the  past,  the  weird,  the  wee : 

More,  dear  Ballade,  I  may  not  dare : — 

My  farewell  take  for  final  fee. 

And    sweetly    sing   and    fleetly    fare ! 

— A.  T.  Schumann,  in  The  Dial. 


Winged  Memories. 

I   love  you,   dwellings   of   the   long   ago. 

Whence  my  youth  issued  to  unclouded  skies ; 

Beneath  your  eaves  my  heart  her  nest  doth  know. 
And  with  the  wren  and  martlet  homeward  flies. 

Fair-wailed  ye  stand,  unworn  by  time  or  change, 
Yet  your  deep-linteled  windows  seem  to  be 

Like  to  an  old  man's  faded  eyes  and  strange, 
Musing  upon  a  near  eternity. 

Round  ye  a  glamor  of  old  sunlight  shines. 

Drowsed  by  the  lulling  call  of  dove  to  dove, 
i  Ah.  winged  memories)  and  your  woven  vines 

Flower  and  breathe  sweetly  from  the  dust  of  Love. 

Shades  of  the  generations  darkly  drawn 

Lengthen  themselves  athwart  your  thresholds  gray ; 
Cradled   have  ye   the  dreams  of  many  a  dawn. 
And  covered  o'er  the  fires  of  many  a  day. 
-La  Chanson  de  la  Brctagne,  from  "The  Cradle  of  the  Rose.' 


Evening. 

When  the  white  iris  folds  the  drowsing  bee, 
When   the  first   cricket   wakes 
The  fairy  hosts  of  his  enchanted  brakes. 
When  the  dark  moth  has  sought  the  lilac  tree 
And  the  young  stars,  like  jasmine  of  the  skies, 
Are  opening  on  the  silence.  Lord,  there  lies 
Dew  on  Thy  rose  and  dream  upon  mine  eyes. 

Lovely  the  day,  when  life  is  robed  in  splendor. 
Walking  the  ways  of  God  and  strong  with  wine. 

But  the  pale  eve  is  wonderful  and  tender 
And  night  is  more  divine. 

Fold  my  faint  olives  from  their  shimmering  plain, 

O  shadow  of  sweet  darkness  fringed  with  rain. 

Give  me  to  night  again. 

Give  me  to  day  no  more.     I  have  bethought  me 
Silence  is  more  than  laughter,  sleep  than  tears. 

Sleep  like  a  lover  faithfully  hath  sought  me 
Down  the  enduring  years. 

Where  stray  the  first  white  fatlings  of  the  fold. 

Where  the  Lent  lily  droops  her  earlier  gold. 

Sleep  waits  me  as  of  old. 

Grant  me  sweet  sleep,  for  light  is  unavailing 
When  patient  eyes  grow  weary'  of  the  day. 

Young  lambs  creep  close  and  tender  wings  are  failing. 
And  I  grow  tired  as  they. 

Light  as  the  long  wave  leaves  the  lonely  shore 

Our  boughs  have  lost  the  bloom  that  morning  bore. 

Give  me  to  day  no  more. 
-Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall,  in   the   University  Magazine. 


The  method  of  raising  money  for  charities  by  such 
means  as  the  conferring  of  decorative  coat  labels  on 
"tag  day,"  is  not  altogether  original.  From  times 
immemorial  in  China  a  donation  of  20.000  taels  to 
charity  has  secured  for  the  donor  the  much-prized  pea- 
cock's feather,  while  for  half  that  sum  a  title  of  nobility 
is  conferred  on  one's  ancestors  to  the  third  generation. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Brazil  followed  the  same  method 
when  erecting  a  hospital  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Having 
found"  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  he 
announced  that  the  title  of  "baron"  was  to  be  conferred 
on  every  subscriber  of  100,000  milreis,  and  that  of 
"count"  on  subscribers  of  250.000  milreis.  This 
announcement  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  hos- 
pital was  soon  completed.  The  opening  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  emperor,  and  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  newly  ennobled,  who  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  words  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  gable 
of  the  new  building,  "Human  Vanity  to  Human 
Misery." 

<m»m 

This  year  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  Normandy 
as  the  Apple  Year  (according  to  the  London  Daily 
Express).  Never  until  this  year  has  a  Normandy 
farmer  been  known  to  express  satisfaction  with  his 
crop.  His  usual  answer  about  it  is  that  "for  a  year 
where  there  are  no  apples  there  are  apples,  but  for  a 
year  where  there  are  apples  there  are  no  apples  to 
speak  of."  This  vagueness  is  a  Norman  peculiarity. 
You  can  not  get  a  "yes"  or  "no"  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  a  Norman  peasant.  "Well,  perhaps  yes,"  or, 
After  all.  perhaps  not,"  is  the  nearest  he  will  ever  go 
to  a  positive  assertion.  But  this  yea»  he  admits  to  a 
good  apple-crop.  During  the  past  month  fifty  thousand 
railwav  truck  loads  of  apples  have  been  sent  along  the 
Western  line  as  against  six  thousand  trucks  last  year. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Cradle  of  the  Rose,  by  the  author  of 
"The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 
A  reputation  already  assured  receives  ad- 
ditional lustre  by  this  splendid  novel.  Here 
we  have  a  story  ot  modern  life  in  which 
money  and  ambition  have  no  share,  a  story 
of  today  in  which  great  deeds  and  great 
ideals  play  their  part  as  in  the  old  world  of 
sentiment  and  romance.  And  yet  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  author  is  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration,  perhaps  under  the  stress  of 
great  sympathy.  "The  Cradle  of  the  Rose"  is 
a  story  of  a  Brittany  lady,  the  wife  of  an 
English  ambassador,  who  visits  her  native 
land  and  finds  the  peasant  and  fishing  popu- 
lation seething  with  indignation  against  a 
modernity  of  politics  and  religion  foreign  to 
their  ideals  and  hateful  to  their  traditions. 
Those  who  know  Brittany  and  its  aloofness 
from  French  sentiment  will  understand  its 
passion  of  resentment,  not  so  much  against 
the  democratic  government  of  the  republic  as 
against  the  vulgarity  of  rancor  which  hates 
religion  itself  as  well  as  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  visits  its  persecuting  scorn  upon 
whatever  is  ancient  and  of  honorable  repute. 
But  can  we  believe  that  a  revolt  of  Brittany 
against  France  is  a  possibility  or  that  even 
so  wonderful  a  lady  as  Rouanez  could  organ- 
ize a  royalist  rising  and  so  nearly  bring  it 
to  a  successful  head  ?  Indeed,  we  could  be- 
lieve almost  anything  if  the  author  of  this 
surprising  book  would  only  tell  us  a  story 
about  it.  Certainly  the  author  knows  Brit- 
tany and  France  with  an  intricate  and  per- 
fect knowledge.  The  picture  of  Rouanez,  or 
Lady  Clanvowe,  jumps  from  the  page.  So 
do  the  pictures  of  the  Breton  nobles,  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  government  spies.  If  this 
novel,  replete  with  dramatic  incident  and 
saturated  with  beautiful  energy,  does  indeed 
represent  Breton  sentiment,  then  indeed  is 
France  in  a  bad  way  and  ill-equipped  for 
the  enemies  before  her.  To  read  "The  Cradle 
of  the  Rose"  is  an  education  in  some  mod- 
ern French  conditions  that  could  perhaps  be 
gained  so  well  in  no  other  way.  It  is  a  dig- 
nified and  impressive  piece  of  work. 


The  French  Influence  in  English  Literature, 
by  Alfred  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  Xew 
York;   $2. 

The  period  selected  by  the  author  is  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration. 
From  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Eng- 
land was  brought  into  close  relations  with 
France,  relations  often  based  upon  religious 
antagonism,  but  none  the  less  fruitful  in 
mutual  interest  and  in  exchanged  ideas.  Such 
men  as  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Crichton,  Syd- 
ney, Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Ben  Jonson,  Paulet, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Bacon  himself  were 
familiar  with  French  life  through  personal 
visits,  while  upon  the  other  side  the  French- 
men who  visited  England  included  such  men 
as  Ronsard,  Du  Bartas,  Grevin,  Brantome, 
Boisrobert,  Voiture,  and  Saint-Evremond. 
Correspondence  between  the  two  countries  be- 
came a  scholarly  pastime,  and  while  we  have 
yet  to  know  the  effect  of  these  relations 
upon  French  literature,  their  influence  upon 
English  writing  is  among  its  valued  posses- 
sions. 

How  great  was  that  influence  the  author 
makes  clear  in  his  carefully  written  essay. 
He  treats  of  the  Areopagus  group,  the  Eliza- 
bethan Sonnet,  Du  Bartas,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, the  Precieuses  and  Platonists,  Ro- 
mance, Drama,  and  the  Heroic  Poem.  Not 
more  important  than  much  else,  but  possibly 
more  interesting,  is  his  sketch  of  Montaigne's 
influence  not  only  upon  Cornwallis  but  upon 
Bacon.  Montaigne  and  Bacon  were  as  far 
as  the  poles  apart,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
the  "thought  resemblances"  between  them. 
The  Precieuses  and  the  Platonists  would  per- 
haps have  been  better  apart,  but  this  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  merits  of  a  careful 
and  scholarly  piece  of  work. 


When     the    Tide    Turns,    by    Filson    Young. 
Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  might  be  described  as  a  study  in  de- 
generacy, a  study  carried  out  with  marked 
literary  skill,  but  leaving  us  none  the  less 
with  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  When  we 
first  meet  Rupert  Savage  among  his  boats  and 
sketch-books  in  Ireland  we  are  inclined  to 
like  him,  although  we  suspect  that  he  is 
selfish  and  although  we  are  repelled  by  his 
weird  and  unwholesome  drawings.  When  he 
is  emancipated  from  country  isolation  and 
enters  into  public  recognition  of  his  genius 
he  has  his  opportunity  to  ascend  or  descend 
morally.  He  descends.  Preserving  and  in- 
tensifying his  veneer  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, he  seems  to  bid  farewell  to  whatever 
moral  sense  he  ever  possessed.  He  forgets 
Lady  Fastnet,  who  is  the  one  good  woman  of 
the  book,  and  enters  on  a  vulgar  liaison  with 
Mildred  Lane,  described,  by  the  way,  with 
unnecessary  frankness.  Leaving  Mildred  upon 
her  marriage,  he  lays  siege  to  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Graeme,  or  she  lays  siege  to  his,  and 
we   leave   the  precious   couple   together  in  a 


state  of  ecstatic  bliss  at  the  prospect  of  mar- 
riage by  way  of  the  divorce  court.  \\  e  do 
not  quite  understand  Rupert's  indignation  at 
finding  that  his  sketches  have  been  used  to  il- 
lustrate a  book  of  indecent  verse.  He  has 
swallowed  so  many  camels  that  he  should 
hardly  strain  at  such  a  gnat.  Rupert  is  per- 
haps the  least  unbearable  of  a  group  of  odious 
artists,  poets,  and  publishers,  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  he  should  be  made  the  hero  of  a 
novel  or  why  we  should  be  expected  to  admire 
the  artistic  temperament  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  caricatures  of  nature  and  in  selfish 
personal  vice. 

The  Land  of  the  Living,  by  Maude  Radford 
Warren.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York;  $1.50. 
This  story,  although  without  marked  liter- 
ary qualities,  deserves  attention  as  a  careful 
and  accurate  study  of  modern  municipal  con- 
ditions and  close  character  analysis  of  some 
of  the  men  who  make  them.  There  is  John 
Callahan,  Irish  ward  boss,  domineering  and 
corrupt,  but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
love  for  his  native  land  and  kindliness  to  the 
weak.  When  Little  Hugh  MacDermott  is 
turned  into  the  street  it  is  Big  John  who  finds 
and  adopts  him,  lavishing  all  the  wealth  of 
his  affection  upon  the  wastrel  and  staunchly 
protecting  him  even  when  the  boy  recoils 
from  the  methods  that  their  enemies  call 
corruption  and  that  their  friends  call  com- 
promise. John  Callahan  is  easily  the  biggest 
character  in  the  book,  unless  we  except  the 
inimitable  Mayme,  who  so  yearns  to  overcome 
her  vulgarity  but  has  no  one  to  show  her 
the  way.  Mayme  deserved  a  good  husband, 
and  we  hope  that  she  found  one  somewhere 
after  the  last  page.  Then,  too,  there  is  Fur- 
long, the  reformer,  who  begins  his  political 
career  in  the  light  of  high  ideals  and  good 
intentions,  but  who  descends  the  broad  road 
leading  to  destruction  with  some  celerity. 
Rather  a  contemptible  figure  is  Furlong,  ob- 
viously weak  and  selfish  from  the  beginning, 
but  yet  able  unaccountably  to  capture  the 
heart  of  Moira.  whom  we  first  meet  in  her 
ancestral  home  in  County  Wexford,  and  then 
in  Chicago.  Moira  is  evidently  the  heroine, 
but  she  is  a  singularly  colorless  young  lady 
who  makes  no  demands  upon  our  interest. 
We  forget  her  at  once  with  her  distinctions 
and  her  refinements,  but  Mayme,  her  gaudily 
colored  rival,  clings  to  the  memory  as  some- 
thing warm,  generous,  and  irresistible.  "The 
Land  of  the  Living"  is  a  photograph  of  mod- 
ern city  conditions,  accurate  and  detailed 
and  with  the  transient  value  of  a  photograph. 


A  Physician  to  the  Soul,  by  Horatio  W. 
Dresser.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

Dr.  Dresser  writes  so  sanely  and  so  cau- 
tiously as  almost  to  persuade  his  readers  of 
the  legitimacy  of  some  sort  of  school  of 
psychological  therapeutics,  although  we  are 
loth  to  see  so  fertile  a  field  thrown  open 
to  the  charlatan  and  the  quack.  Physicians 
have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  a  theory  to 
which  they  themselves  assent  whenever  they 
enlist  against  disease  the  forces  of  good  cheer 
and  hopefulness,  while  certainly  religion  can 
have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  teachings  that 
are  intended  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of  self- 
mastery  and  adjustment  to  conditions.  The 
author  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  Emman- 
uel movement  has  found  a  meeting  place  for 
science  and  religion  in  the  relief  of  functional 
and  nervous,  but  not  of  organic,  disease,  and 
while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  popular 
objection  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion  will  not  be  lessened,  the 
experiment  is  full  of  interest  and  of  reason- 
able  expectation. 

Dr.  Dresser's  criticism  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  kindly  but  crushing.  He  will  have 
no  truce  with  a  school  that  by  the  denial 
of  evil  denies  fact,  and  this  is,  after  all,  a 
different  thing  from  the  assertion  of  a  mental 
supremacy  over  disordered  conditions  and  of 
a  power  of  interior  adjustment  that  must 
react  upon  bodily  conditions  as  well  as  envi- 
ronment. Indeed,  the  severest  criticism  that 
can  be  passed  upon  Dr.  Dresser's  theories 
is  that  we  have  recognized  them  as  true  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  although  we  have 
sadly  lacked  the  energy  to  apply  them. 


The  Harvest  Moon,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  McBride  Company, 
New  York. 
The  story  opens  in  novelette  style,  but  it 
improves  on  further  acquaintance,  and  then 
lets  us  drop  with  rather  a  thud  at  the  end. 
We  like  Adrian  Darrell  very  much  and  highly 
approve  of  his  taste  when  he  falls  in  love 
with  Linda  Van  de  Linde.  When  he  receives 
a  telegram  calling  him  away  at  a  moment's 
notice  we  acquiesce  in  an  apparent  necessity 
and  are  still  confident  of  a  full  explanation 
even  when  it  is  evident  that  poor,  constant 
Linda  has  substantial  cause  to  remember  her 
lover.  Fourteen  years  pass  away  and  we 
find  the  ever  faithful  Linda  in  Belgium  with 
her  boy.  Then  she  meets  Adrian  again,  but 
he  is  now  the  Marquis  of  Albaccina  and  mar- 
ried. The  wife  dies,  the  couple  come  to- 
gether, and  we  naturally  expect  an  explana- 
tion of  Adrian's  amazing  conduct,  but  the 
only  explanation  that  he  has  to  offer  is  that 
he  was  always  "an  absent-minded  beggar" 
and  really  it  was  too  much  trouble,  don't 
you  .know.     And  Linda  accepts  this  and  the 


curtain  falls  to  the  sound  of  marriage  bells. 
Woman's  constancy  is  a  fine  theme,  but  it 
can  be  overworked.     It  is  overworked  here. 


Health  and  Happiness,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel 
Fallows,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Published  by 
A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  $1:50. 
This  latest  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  is  a  clear  and  simple 
exposition  of  religious  therapeutics  so  reason- 
ably stated  and  so  coherent  as  to  be  impres- 
sive. Mental  healing  as  set  forth  by  Bishop 
Fallows  has  now  passed  through  the  stages  of 
denial  and  ridicule  to  that  final  stage  where 
we  recognize  it  as  one  of  those  simple  things 
that  we  have  known  all  along.  Certainly  the 
learned  author  has  done  no  more  than  re- 
state a  teaching  as  old  as  humanity,  the  teach- 
ing that  bodily  health  is  the  result  of  mental 
conditions  and  that  by  changing  or  reversing 
our  mental  polarity  veritable  "miracles  of 
healing"  may  become  the  commonplaces  of 
life.  The  physician  who  instills  hope  and 
courage  into  his  patient,  who  knows  that  hope 
and  courage  are  curative  forces,  has  already 
conceded  the  whole  main  position  of  mental 
healing.  If  Bishop  Fallows  can  popularize 
this  knowledge,  if  he  can  make  us  realize 
what  now  we  only  believe  theoretically,  he 
will  render  a  vast  service  to  humanity.  That 
he  writes  so  admirable  a  book  is  proof  that 
he  is  equal  to  the  task. 


The  Experience  of  Miss  Du  Cane,  by  S.  Mac- 
naughtan.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  an  English  house  party 
in  which  hosts  and  guests  seem  to  uncon- 
sciously vie  with  one  another  in  bad  manners. 
If  the  company  at  Hesketh  is  at  all  typical, 
it  would  seem  the  correct  thing  at  such  gath- 
erings for  visitors  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
their  host,  for  the  host  to  join  his  guests  in 
speaking  ill-naturedly  of  whoever  does  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  room,  and  for  host  and 
guests  alike  to  ignore  the  ordinary  dictates  of 
good  manners.  The  hero  of  the  story  falls 
in  love  with  a  good  and  beautiful  girl,  only 
to  desert  her  heartlessly  when  he  finds  that 
their  combined  income  would  not  support  him 
in  lazy  luxury,  and  this  also  belongs  to  the 
accepted  order  of  things.  The  imagined  wed- 
ding journey  of  the  poor  girl  is  an  exquisitely 
pathetic  piece  of  writing,  and  the  story  is 
undeniably  interesting  and  well  conceived,  al- 
though  irritating. 


The  Age  of  Mental  Virility,  by  W.  A.  New- 
man Dorland.  Published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
Dr.  William  Osier's  assertion  as  to  the  life 
period  of  human  creative  activity  received  far 
more  attention  than  it  deserved-  It  was  one 
of  those  silly  sayings  that  amused  a  silly 
public  and  perhaps  was  hardly  worth  the 
thoughtful  refutation  of  Dr.  Dorland.  who 
now  gives  us  in  tabulated  form  the  records 
of  four  hundred  famous  men  whose  achieve- 
ments supply  whatever  evidence  may  be 
needed  in  contradiction  of  Dr.  Osier's  theory. 
So  far  from  putting  our  faith  in  men  who 
are  under  forty,  we  should  probably  do  better 
to  exclude  from  public  life  all  who  are 
under  sixty. 

A    Week  in   the   White  House  with  President 
Roosevelt,     by     William     Bayard      Hale. 
Published  by  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,   New 
York;   $1.25. 
A  book  of  this  kind  may  be  interesting  and 
yet    unimportant.       Dr.    Hale    does    not    give 
us   a   record    of    his    week's    visit,    but    rather 
a  series  of  flashlight  pictures  that  are  so  well 
arranged    as    to    present     an     appearance     of 
unity.      We   admire   his   skill,    but    we   remain 
in    doubt    whether    we    have    seen    below    the 
surface    and    whether    we    know    more    about 
Mr.    Roosevelt    than    we    did    before.      While 
the    hero-worship    is    a   little    to6    evident,   the 
book  is  valuable  as  a   picture  of   official   rou- 
tine at  the   White  House. 


Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada,  by  Mary  Wright 
Plummer.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.75. 
Those  who  read  "Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico" 
by  the  same  author  will  welcome  even  more 
heartily  this  extension  of  a  valuable  idea. 
Certainly  this  interesting  family  leave  no 
unexplored  territory  behind  them.  They  travel 
thoroughly  and  absorb  a  vast  amount  of 
information  upon  every  department  of 
national  life  and  activity.  "Roy  and  Ray  in 
Canada"  would  serve  admirably  as  a  guide 
book,  while  those  who  read  it  at  home,  and 
especially  the  young,  will  have  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  fiction  and  all  the  advantages  of  fact. 
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Vaudeville  gets  some  valuable  recruits 
from  the  legitimate  stage  nowadays,  and  it 
is  a  good  thing.  The  old-time  comedians 
could  play  farce  as  well  as  comedy,  but  their 
successors  have  allowed  such  ability  to  de- 
cline. The  farce,  except  in  four  acts  or  in 
musical-comedy  form,  has  practically  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Perhaps  because  farce  writers 
of  the  John  Madison  Morton  style  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  But  they  are  coming  back. 
Vaudeville  has  created  the  demand,  and  ster- 
ling comedians,  some  of  the  old  school,  are 
finding  profit  and  pleasurable  employment  in 
furnishing  what  was  needed.  Character  act- 
ors, who  are  really  comedians  under  another 
title,  are  making  successful  appearances  nowa- 
days in  one-act  plays,  sandwiched  with  the 
singing  and  dancing  and  acrobatic  turns  of 
the  vaudeville  stage.  New  farce  writers,  too, 
are  being  discovered.  For  a  time  Will  Cressy 
and  George  Cohan  wrote  most  of  the  so-called 
sketches,  and  some  of  their  work  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purposes.  In  the 
progress  of  events  both,  the  legitimate  drama 
and  the  actors  on  the  legitimate  stage  will 
profit  by  this  revival.  One-act  pieces  have 
other  reasons  for  existence  than  the  needs 
of  vaudeville.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  "curtain-raisers"  introduced  to  the  public 
in  recent  years — notably  some  of  serious  in- 
terest, like  "Carrots,"'  which  displays  Ethel 
Barrymore's  distinctive  gifts  at  their  best. 
But  there  should  be  more  bright,  clean,  lively 
farces.  One-part  actors  will  have  to  learn  the 
technic  of  their  art  if  they  please  in  these 
minor  yet  involved  specimens  of  the  play- 
wright's  genius. 


As  a  pendant  to  the  above  it  may  be  noted 
that  Harrison  Hunter,  a  character  actor  of 
ability  and  experience,  comes  to  the  Orpheum 
next  week  in  a  little  play.  Mr.  Hunter  was  seen 
here  no  longer  ago  than  last  summer  in  the 
company  supporting  Katherine  Grey,  and  his 
part  in  "The  Truth"'  remains  a  pleasing  mem- 
ory- He  will  appear  on  the  Orpheum  stage 
in  what  the  press  agent  styles  a  tragic- 
comedy,  entitled  "The  Van  Dyck/'  which  is 
an  adaptation  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox  from 
the  French.  He  will  be  well  supported. 
Other  new  names  on  the  bill  which  will  be 
presented  for  the  first  time  Sunday  afternoon 
include  the  Harvey  Family  of  three  women 
and  two  men,  who  are  all  daring  artists 
on  the  high  wire.  The  Sisters  Murray, 
Marion  and  Victoria.,  formerly  in  Fritzi 
Scheie's  company,  are  fascinating  singers. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Chadwick 
Trio,  of  which  Ida  May  Chadwick  and  her 
buck  and  wing  dancing  are  the  chief  feature. 
Also  of  Howard  and  Lawrence,  Jewell's  Mani- 
kins, the  Josselin  Trio,  and  Julie  Heme  and 
her  company  in  "A  Mountain   Cinderella." 


As  was  to  have  been  expected,  E.  H:  Soth- 
ern  and  his  excellent  company  are  receiving 
enthusiastic  support  and  praise  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  more 
than  the  announcement  of  the  plays  and  the 
nights — the  public  will  do  the  rest  without 
urging.  And  this,  perhaps,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sothern  may  not 
come  to  San  Francisco  again  for  a  long  time. 
Contracts  and  dates  in  the  theatrical  world 
now  reach  a  long  way  into  the  future,  and 
the  eminent  actor's  time  is  fully  accounted 
for  several  seasons  ahead  and  in  cities  of  the 
East    exclusively. 

"Hamlet"'  will  be  given  at  the  Saturday 
matinee  this  week,  and  "Lord  Dundreary"' 
Saturday  evening. 

Next  week  "Lord  Dundreary"  will  be  pre- 
sented Monday  and  Tuesday  nights;  "Hamlet" 
on  Wednesday  night ;  "Richard  Lovelace" 
Thursday  night :  and  "Richelieu,"  with  Mr. 
Sothern's  first  appearance  in  the  part,  on 
Friday  evening,  Saturday  afternoon  and  night. 


At  the  Valencia  Theatre  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  run,  but  it 
will  be  seen  for  the  last  times  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  Monday  night 
comes  the  presentation  of  Paul  Kester's  play, 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  made 
from  Charles  Major's  novel.  It  is  a  stirring 
drama  of  romantic  situations  and  action,  with 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  the  members  of 
the  capable  company.  Robert  Warwick  will 
be  the  Charles  Brandon,  of  course,  who  wins 
the  princess,  Mary  Tudor  of  England,  to  be 
played  by  Blanche  Stoddard.  Costumes,  stage 
settings,  and  music  will  be  not  merely  appro- 
priate, but  of  the  distinguished  quality  which 
marks  all  productions  at  this  house. 


Kolb    and    Dill    might   continue    "The    Poli- 
ticians"' profitably  at  the  Princess  Theatre  for 
another  month,  but  they  have  decided  to  bring 
out    "Bankers     and     Brokers"    next    Monday 
evening.     This  piece,  like  its  predecessors,  is 
by  Aaron   Hoffman  and   T.  A.   Raynes,  and  is 
said  to  be  ?j  funny  and  even  more  fantastic. 
The   two    dialect   comedians   will   be   seen   as 
Pluckus   an'l    Pickus,   two    German    merchants 
13     uced  to  invest  in  a  fake  brokerage 
Th  •  scenes  shift  from  the  metropolis 
.    ind    there    are,    as    might   be    ex- 
--any    complications.      Adele    Rafter, 
Wright,  Sidney  de  Grey,  and  other 
■i  embers    of    the    company    will    have 


John  Drew  was  leading  man  of  Au- 


gustin  Daly's  stock  company  Miss  Rose  Cogh- 
lan  was  Lester  Wallack's  leading  woman. 
Now  they  are  playing  together  in  "Jack 
Straw."  Mr.  Drew  is  still  the  young  leading 
man,  but  Miss  Coghlan.  when  the  final  cur- 
tain falls,  is  going  to  be  his  mother-in-law. 
An  ungallant  New  York  newspaper  man  has 
instanced  this  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  actresses  grow  old  while  actors  always 
stay   young. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
L.  E.  Chittenden,  whose  old-time  signature 
as  Register  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  bottom  of 
government  notes,  is  better  known  than  his 
literary  work,  has  written  the  story  of  "Lin- 
coln and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  which  will  be 
brought  out  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety of  London,  the  Ball  Publishing  Company 
has  just  published  a  library  edition  of  the 
"Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism"  as  edited  by 
G.  Bernard  Shaw.  Nearly  50,000'  copies  of 
this  book  have  been  sold  in  England.  The 
same  firm  is  also  issuing  two  other  books 
on  this  subject  by  H.  G.  Wells — "This  Misery 
of  Boots"  and  "Socialism  and  the  Family." 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  is  preparing  an  auto- 
biography, based,  of  course,  on  notes  he  has 
kept  during  his  many  years  of  management. 
Sir  Charles  is  the  doyen  of  English  managers, 
and  no  one  knows  more  about  the  "inner" 
life  of  footlight  favorites  of  the  day.  because 
so  many  of  them  originally  appeared  in  small 
parts  under  his  management  at  the  various 
theatres  he  has  controlled. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  shortly  to  bring  out 
a   volume  of  college  stories  by   Owen  John-  j 
son,   which   will   bear   the  alluring   title,    "The 
Prodigious  Hickey." 

Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  artist,  ex- 
plorer, and  writer  of  many  articles  on  the 
results  of  his  explorations,  has  been  made 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Mr.  Fur- 
long who  discovered  in  Tripoli  Harbor,  in 
1904,  the  wreck  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Philadelphia,  which  was  sunk  by  Decatur  in 
1804.  The  original  fame  of  Mr.  Furlong, 
however,  was  not  gained  as  a  writer  or  as  a 
traveler,  but  as  an  artist.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Bouguereau  during  his  study  abroad,  where 
his  work  won  several  prizes. 

Professor  L.  B.  Horning  has  translated 
George  Witkowski's  important  work.  "The 
German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
and  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  it  this 
spring. 

Pretentious  reprints  of  well-known  literary 
works  are  often  slyly  put  on  the  market  at 
absurdly  high  prices.  In  subscription  books, 
cases  like  this  are  not  uncommon.  Maspero 
wrote  several  large  and  learned  volumes,  in 
French,  on  Egypt  and  Chaldea.  They  were 
translated  and  published  in  three  or  four  vol- 
umes in  England,  costing  libraries  in  this 
country  about  $5  each.  An  American  pub- 
lisher reprints  them  in  twelve  small  volumes 
with  a  few  additional  colored  cuts,  on  heavier 
paper  and  in  larger  type,  and  offers  them 
through  agents  for  $84 — and  libraries  buy 
them! 

Mr.  Faversham's  play,  "The  Barber  of  New 
Orleans,"  is  based  on  Mr.  Carpenter's  novel, 
"The  Code  of  Victor  Jallot." 

M.  Charles  Mouselet,  in  his  "Curiosites 
Literaires,"  speaks  of  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  whole  French  Code,  and  versifiers  have 
often  chosen  the  law  and  its  products  for  their 
subjects.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  "Leading 
Cases  Done  into  English"  is  a  collection  of 
sixteen  important  law  cases,  set  forth,  with 
explanatory  notes,  in  a  series  of  clever  paro- 
dies of  Chaucer,  Browning,  Clough,  Rosetti, 
and  Swinburne.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
the  last-named  poet,  as  a  conclusive  proof,  the 
author  says,  that  "parody  does  not  imply  any 
want  of  respect  for  the  original." 

A  new  novel  by  Lord  Iddesleigh,  one  of 
the  few  English  peers  who  have  taken  to 
fiction,  will  soon  be  published  in  London  by 
John  Murray.  Its  title  is  "lone  Challoner," 
and  it  is  a  romance  of  the  Young  Pretender's 
invasion  of  England.  Lord  Iddesleigh  is  the 
eldest    son    of    Sir    Stafford    Northcote,    who 


was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  reward  for  his 
services  after  he  had  been  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  Lord   Beaconsfield. 

Signor  Ferrero's  concluding  volume  of  the 
"Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome"'  will  soon 
appear  through  the  publishing  house  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sous.  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1902,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
the  succeeding  volumes  the  Italian  historian 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time. 

There  was  a  great  shaking  of  heads  when 
the  three-volume  novel  came  to  an  end  some 
seventeen  years  ago  (observes  the  enclyco- 
pa?dic  casual  of  the  London  Chronicle).  We 
were  told  that  "the  greatness  of  the  English 
novel  depended  on  the  "three-volumer" — that 
a  comparatively  small  edition,  at  a  guinea  and 
a  half  a  copy,  enabled  stories  of  high  literary 
quality  to  be  published  which  otherwise"  could 
not  have  been  published  except  at  a  commer- 
cial loss.  Would  anybody  say  that  the  quality 
of  the  average  English  novel — such  as  that 
quality  may  be — has  gone  back  during  the 
reign  of  the  six-shilling  novel?  Surely  not. 
In  craftsmanship  it  is  better  than  ever  it  yvas 
— stuff  well  written,  often  marked  by  talent, 
but  hardly  ever  showing  the  touch  of  genius 
which  illumines. 


New  Publications. 
"Garden  Fairies,"  by  Samuel  Savil  Paquin, 
is  an  attractive  effort  to  teach  elementary 
science  by  means  of  fairy  tales.  The  colored 
illustrations  by  Emily  Hall  Chamberlin  are 
good.  It  is  published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New   York. 

Those  in  search  of  children's  books  should 
look  at  "The  Millers  and  Their  New  Home," 
by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson,  already  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  simple  domestic  stories. 
The  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Special  praise  is  due  to  a  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  Jane  Austen's  "Sense  and  Sensibil- 
ity," published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  typography  is  admirable,  while  the  col- 
ored illustrations  in  their  quaint  accuracy  are 
beyond  praise.     The  price  is  $2.50. 

In  "Westward  'Round  the  World,"  the 
author,  E.  S.  Wright,  tells  the  story  of  his 
journeyings.  He  tells  it  interestingly,  too, 
and  in  simple  language,  but  he  mars  it  fre- 
quently by  dogmatic  phariseeism  and  flip- 
pancy and  sometimes  he  revels  in  misinfor- 
mation. The  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &   Co.,  New  York. 

The  familiar  style  of  Charles  Battell 
Loomis  permeates  his  book,  "A  Holiday 
Touch."  There  are  fifteen  short  stories  of 
"undaunted  Americans."  most  of  them  hu- 
morous, some  of  them  pathetic,  and  some  of 
them  farcical,  but  all  of  them — or  nearly  all 
of  them — worth  reading.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price 
is   $1.25. 

Emerson  Hough  has  written  a  good  story 
of  two  boys  who  go  to  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska, 
for  a  vacation  and  have  a  great  time  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  danger  and  adven- 
ture. The  picture  of  Alaska  is  interesting, 
while  the  incidents  are  never  overdrawn. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "The  Young  Alas- 
kans"; it  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 


Now  that  one  hears  so  much  of  Wagner's 
operas,  it  is  odd  that  one  does  not  hear  the 
name  of  Schopenhauer  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  them  ( observes  an  English  writer). 
Sufficient  stress  has  never  yet  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  whole  pith  and  kernel  of 
the  "Ring  of  the  Nieblungs"  is,  according  to 
Wagner's  own  statement,  an  illustration  of 
Schopenhauer's  theory  of  the  Denial  of  the 
Will-to-live.  Without  an  understanding  of 
Schopenhauer,  it  is  as  absurd  to  think  a  man 
can  understand  Wagner's  operas  as  to  sup- 
pose there  would  have  been  a  St.  Paul  if 
there  had  been  no  Christ,  or  a  Plato  if  there 
had  been  no  Socrates ! 


Mme.  Melba  sang  the  music  of  Gilda  in 
"Rigoletto"  for  her  last  appearance  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  a  few  days  ago.  She 
has  gone  to  England  and  thence  will  sail  for 
Australia.  Her  expectation  is  to  return 
through  the  United  States  next  autumn,  mak- 
ing a  long  concert  tour  from  the  West  east- 
ward. 


■W 
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Liqueur 


DAINTY    DELICIOUS 


EXQUISITE  CORDIAL 

Peres Chartreux    of  the  centuries 


-GREEN  AND  YELLOW 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hole  Is.  Cafes, 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Optometry  is  an  exact 
science.  There  is  no  guess 
work.  Our  fitting  is  accu- 
rate and  scientific. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


NO  POTS 
NO  PANS 
KETTLES 
OR  JUNK 

JUST  BOOKS 

JOHN  J.  NEWBEGIN 
242  Market  Street 

The  only  exclusive  book  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(  Unsweetened) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality," 
Est.   1S57.  New  York. 


SOLICITOR  WANTED 

The  Argonaut  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  first-class  subscription  solicitor — 
either  lady  or  gentleman.  Must  be  able  to  give 
good  references  and  supply  bond  it  desired. 
Will  pay  either  salary  or  commission. 
ARGONAUT   PUBLISHING   CO., 

406  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    CITIZENS'    ALLIANCE,  920  Merchants 

■*■  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave.. 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  famished  absolutely  free. 

SnbBcripu'on  to   "The  Citizens'  Magazine '   $1.00  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


January  23,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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SOTHERN'S    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

It  is  strange  in  Elsinore 
Since  the  day  King  Hamlet  died. 

"Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'er- 
thrown  !"  His  death  was  coincident  with  that 
of  Edwin  Booth;  and  great  was  the  mourning 
thereof.  Many  have  thought  to  resurrect  the 
melancholy  Dane.  For  a  long,  long  time  none 
succeeded. 

Yet,  methinks  we  do  indeed  gaze,  once 
more,  upon  the  slender  grace,  the  pallid  brow, 
and  the  tragic  eyes  clouded  with  the  woe 
garnered  from  ages  of  sad  philosophy,  of  the 
Danish  prince,  who  has,  this  week,  been  re- 
visiting betwixt  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

It  is  a  strange,  a  rare  sensation,  to  hear 
and  see  the  Shakespearean  drama  beautifully 
rendered.  We  have  endured  much  in  the  way 
of  Shakespearean  revivals,  which  are,  of 
course,  creditable  and  desirable,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  rising  generation  of  theatre- 
goers, who  desire  and  need  to  be  educated 
in  these  marvelous  blendings  of  poetry  and 
drama.  But  since  the  art  of  reciting  poetry 
is  passing  away,  and  since  this  is  the  age  of 
prose,  and  haste,  and  unintelligible  gabble,  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  a  Shakespearean  play  is  an  affliction 
instead   of  a   pleasure. 

But  Sothern  does  not  do  things  that  way. 
The  last  and  least  of  his  company,  no  matter 
how  brief  the  spoken  speech  may  be,  has  been 
moulded  by  the  presiding  intelligence  into 
some  kind  of  shape. 

Mr.  Sothern  has  with  him  an  actress  who 
gave  us  an  exquisite  Ophelia  :  the  queen  was 
excellent,  Horatio,  Laertes,  and  Polonius  al- 
most up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  notable 
productions,  and  Roland  Buckstone  was  the 
grave-digger. 

The  setting  of  each  scene  is  a  poem  in 
itself.  The  dim  arches,  the  winding  corri- 
dors, and  the  battlemented  towers  of  Elsi- 
nore stretch  away  in  time-mellowed  per- 
spective, and  through  the  stately  halls  of  the 
Danish  kings  we  hear  ever  the  melancholy 
music  of  the  profoundest,  the  most  universal 
philosophy  ever  conceived,  spoken  by  the  lips 
of  the  most  immortal,  because  the  most  hu- 
man, character  in  its  mingling  of  simplicity 
and  complexity  ever  created  by  the  brain  of  a 
genius. 

Mr.  Sothern's  conception  of  the  character 
of  Hamlet  has  the  dignity  of  intellectuality, 
the  beauty  of  poetry,  the  loftiness  of  tragedy, 
the  exaltation  of  spirituality,  and  the  grace 
and  charm  of  perfect  comprehensibility.  The 
player  seems  to  illuminate  with  a  clear  light 
every  disputed  point,  every  doubtful  motive 
or  situation  over  which  contention  has  ever 
raged.  His  Hamlet  is  absolutely  sane,  but  a 
man  whose  extreme  sensibility,  aside  from 
the  deception  he  practices  regarding  his 
sanity,  forces  him  into  sudden  excesses  of 
desperate  emotion. 

At  all  times,  the  actor,  in  the  matter  of 
outward  aspect,  fits  perfectly  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  poetic  tragedy.  His  voice  is  most 
beautiful,  his  delivery  of  the  immortal  elo- 
quence of  Hamlet  at  once  simple,  natural,  and 
deeply  impressive.  There  is  no  stilted  pose, 
none  of  the  artificiality  of  manner  and  inflec- 
tion with  which  the  actor  sons  imagination 
meets  the  demand  made  upon  him  by  the  alien 
atmosphere  of  poetry.  There  was,  to  my 
mind,  but  one  solitary  point  in  Mr.  Sothern's 
acting  upon  which  one  could  hang  a  criticism, 
and  that  was  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  slightly, 
to  place  an  over-stress,  upon  gesture  and 
change  of  attitude  when  a  phase  of  sudden 
and  violent  feeling  was  indicated.  One  no- 
ticeable feature  of  Mr.  Sothern's  acting  is 
the  discretion,  good  taste,  and  perfect  bal- 
ance which  he  exhibits  in  modernizing  his 
acting  of  this  role  so  heavy  with  tradition. 
And  modernized  though  it  was,  not  a  breath 
of  poetry  was  sacrificed. 

For  so  young  an  actress  Miss  Virginia 
Hammond  showed  a  most  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  characterization,  required  in  rendering  the 
pathetic  role  of  Ophelia.  This  fair  young 
girl,  with  her  Scandinavian  type  of  face,  her 
blonde  coloring,  her  delicate  features,  large, 
woeful  eyes,  and  sweet,  tremulous  accents, 
fitted  with  peculiar  felicity  into  this  most 
touching  of  roles.  Draped  in  the  vaporous, 
pale  green,  fluttering  folds  of  the  noble  Danish 
maiden,  with  her  rounded  slenderness  but 
dimly  defined,  there  was  about  her  a  peculiar 
suggestion  of  lovely.  Undine-like  insubsian- 
tiality.  Great  charm  and  mobility  of  expres- 
sion both  in  voice  and  feature,  a  delicate, 
natural  grace  of  gesture  and  attitude,  a  mas- 


tery of  the  rare  art  of  simultaneously  giving 
a  perfect  reading  of  poetry  and  acting  out  its 
meaning  with  flexibility  and  emotional  aban- 
don, all  united  to  indicate  that  this  most  at- 
tractive young  artist  is  ideally  placed  in  the 
Shakespearean    drama. 

Miss  Gladys  Hanson,  as  the  queen,  was  ex- 
ceedingly well-spoken,  and,  in  the  always  im- 
pressive scene  in  the  queen's  closet,  rose  to  a 
considerable  height  of  merit,  while  rendering 
her  shame  and  anguish.  Mr.  John  Taylor's 
Polonius.  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis's  Horatio,  Mr. 
Sydney  Mather's  Laertes,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  Mr.  Roland  Buckstone's  rich  and  juicy 
impersonation  of  the  grave-digger,  were  all 
important  factors  in  the  artistic  merit  of  a 
most  dignified,  worthy,  and  absorbingly  inter- 
esting performance. 

*  *  * 

The  principal  trouble  with  Upton  Sinclair's 
"Prince  Hagen"  is  a  general  vagueness  of  pur- 
pose, which,  since  it  is  evident  that  it  con- 
tains some  underlying  symbolism,  is  rather 
disturbing.  If  the  author  is  endeavoring  to 
get  at  some  socialistic  idea,  and  not  trying 
merely  to  tell  a  fantastic  story,  we  want  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  I  confess  I  did  not.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  what  class  in  our  money- 
chasing  republic  Prince  Hagen  represents. 

Beginning  as  the  prince  of  the  Nibelungs, 
he  becomes,  after  his  desired  transit  to  the 
earth-plane,  a  Bowery  saloon-keeper,  passes, 
by  means  of  heritage,  to  the  position  of  owner 
of  limitless  millions,  and  controller  of  the 
money  market,  and  at  the  end  is  transported 
back  to  his  underground  kingdom. 

The  very  best,  although  the  most  revolu- 
tionary, lines  in  the  play  are  those  in  which 
the  Nibelungen  prince  gives  utterance  to  his 
savage  and  bottomless  contempt  for  the  hy- 
pocrisies by  which  the  hurnans  who  are  on 
top  rule  the  toiling  millions  underneath. 
Hypocrisy,  the  soulless  visitant  from  the 
nether  regions  of  the  earth  terms  "a  wonder- 
ful invention ;  absolutely  the  sublimest  and 
most  daring  conception  that  ever  flashed" 
across  the  mind  of  man."  The  postulate  that 
"virtue  is  its  own  reward"  arouses  his  en- 
thusiasm. "I  tell  you,"  he  says,  "the  man 
that  got  that  up  is  absolutely  a  world-genius. 
Get  a  man  who  believes  in  it  and  you  can  do 
anything  you  please  with  him — skin  him  alive 
and  he  doesn't  care." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  recalls  how 
consistently  the  sinners  of  this  earth  prey 
on  the  saints — when  they  find  them  unpro- 
tected by  worldly-wise  relations — that  Upton 
Sinclair  got  in  a  few  whacks  there  that  count 
as  points. 

The  story  of  "Prince  Hagen"  has  some  pos- 
sibilities, but  it  is  not  as  yet  cast  into  suf- 
ficiently interesting  shape.  The  dialogue  is 
rather  wordy,  and  somewhat  dull  ;  the  situa- 
tions are  purposely  touched  with  fantasy,  but 
usage  now  decrees  that  dramatic  fantasies 
must  be  airily  and  exquisitely  humorous. 
That,  however,  is  a  point  of  delicacy  to 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  has  not  yet  attained.  He 
still  has  a  belief  that  audiences  are  very 
dull,  and  need  to  be  enlightened.  Also  he 
has  several  delusions  which  need  to  be  up- 
rooted. It  is  difficult  enough  at  all  times  to 
follow  perfectly  the  dialogue  of  a  play,  and 
when  the  characters  are  expected  to  project 
their  conversation  across  and  above  the  shout- 
ings of  a  mob,  and  the  harmonic  thunder  of 
a  gorgeous  Wagnerian  composition,  it  simply 
means  that  they  are  inaudible. 

However,  with  some  rewriting,  some  elimi- 
nation, and  some  curtailment  of  unduly  long 
speeches,  the  play  may  possibly  be  evoluted 
into  something  fairly  interesting,  although  it 
shows   no  promise  of  being  a   record-breaker. 

The  Valencia  Theatre  management  gave  the 
piece  a  handsome  dress.  The  cave  of  the 
Nibelungs  formed  a  most  effective  scene,  and 
when  Prince  Hagen  blew  in  a  cool  million  on 
a  ball,  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  in  which 
we  saw  his  guests  commingle  was  a  rich  and 
radiant  gold. 

The  women  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
dressed  in  keeping,  Miss  Stoddard  being 
gorgeous  to  behold  in  a  cloth  of  gold  costume 
that  toned  in  handsomely  with  the  general 
gilt  and  glow  of  the  scene-setting. 

Miss  Stoddard  acted  very  artificially,  par- 
ticularly in  the  love-scenes,  and  in  her  invo- 
cation of  Mimi  in  the  last  act.  Robert  War- 
wick suggested  Dr.  Nicholas  in  "The  Devil." 
He  summoned  back  all  the  playful  satur- 
ninities  of  expression,  the  savage  cynicism, 
the  soulless  insensibility  to  simple  goodness, 
which  characterized  the  hero  of  Molnar's 
striking  play. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  during  many  situations  in  the 
play,  has  relied  considerably  upon  superb 
Wagnerian  numbers  selected  for  their  dra- 
matic expressiveness  to  assist  in  the  desired 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  fairy  fantasy. 
Sometimes  the  success  was  doubtful,  but  the 
music  was  always  beautiful,  very  creditably 
played,  and  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
pleasure   of   the  performance. 


Eugene  Walter's  play,  "The  Wolf,"  which 
was  produced  in  New  York  after  he  had  won 
success  with  "Paid  in  Full,"  comes  to  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre  following  the  Sothern  en- 
gagement. 

-*♦*- 

Robert  Warwick  is  soon  to  close  his  long 
and  successful  engagement  as  leading  man  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre.  He  will  be  seen  in 
only  two  more  productions  there. 


Second  "Pop"  Concert. 

Sunday  afternoon,  January  31,  the  second 
of  Will  Greenbaum's  "Pop"  concerts  at  Lyric 
Hall  will  be  given,  when  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme will  be  offered.  It  will  be  "An  After- 
noon with  Dvorak,"  and  the  compositions  will 
all  be  by  that  Bohemian  master.  Of  the  mod- 
ern composers  none  have  written  with  more 
charming  and  characteristic  style  than  he,  and 
his  chamber  music  is  of  a  distinctive  char- 
acter. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  his  string, 
quartet,  Op.  96,  called  the  "American  Quar- 
tet" because  he  wrote  it  while  living  in  this 
country,  the  quintet  for  strings  and  piano, 
Op.  81,  and  three  charming  songs  which  will 
be  sung  by  Lawrence  H.  Strauss,  the  tenor. 
The  assisting  pianist  will  be  Mr.  Gyula  Ormay. 

Seats  will  be  ready  next  Thursday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter 
Streets,  the  prices  being  50  cents  and  $1. 

The  third  "Pop"  will  be  given  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

-**-*- 

The  Katharine  Goodson  Farewell  Concert. 

The  last  concert  of  the  pianiste,  Katharine 
Goodson,  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  24,  at  Christian  Science  Hall.  Seats 
will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor- 
ner Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  until  5 :30 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday,  after  10  a.  m.,  at 
the  hall,  where  phone  orders  will  also  be 
received.      Seats  are  $1.50   and   $1. 

The  programme  is  a  fine  one  and  no  lover 
of  music  should  miss  this  offering :  Sonate, 
E  minor,  Op.  7,  Grieg  (Allegro  moderate  An- 
dante molto.  Alia  Menuetto  ma  poco  piu  lento  ; 
Finale,  molto  allegro).  Pastorale,  E  minor, 
Scarlatti.  Three  Gavottes,  Rameaxi.  Corelli, 
Exaudet.  Rigaudon,  Op.  204,  Raff.  Fasching- 
schwank.  Op.  26,  Schumann  ("Allegro,  Ro- 
manze,  Scherzino,  Intermezzo,  Finale).  Lied, 
F  major,  No.  22,  Mendelssohn.  Arabesque, 
Op.  45,  No.  1,  Leschetizky.  Etude  "Espen- 
laub,"  Emil  Saner.     Rhapsodie,  No.   12,  Liszt. 


Alan  Johnstone  is  said  by  a  Washington 
paper  to  have  originated  the  famous  club 
sandwich,  and  the  story  runs  that  on  going 
to  the  club  one  night  between  midnight  and 
daybreak  he  found  the  cafe  closed,  the  cooks 
gone,  and,  being  nearly  famished,  he  invaded 
the  larder,  toasted  himself  some  thick  slices 
of  bread,  sliced  them  through,  buttered  them 
while  hot  and  laid  thereon  everything  he 
found  in  the  refrigerator,  cold  chicken,  ham, 
and  lettuce,  with  a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise. 
The  result  was  such  an  epicurean  discovery 
as  is  not  often  made,  but  the  story  was  too 
good  to  keep ;  he  confided  the  recipe  to  his 
cronies  and  it  straightway  became  one  of  the 
popular  dishes  of  the  club  menu,  and  so  the 
father  of  the  club  sandwich,  so  deservedly 
popular,  is  the  present  British  minister  to 
Copenhagen. 

■*♦*■ 

Mrs.  William  B.  Leeds  of  New  York  pur- 
chased pearls  in  Paris  three  years  ago  for 
$340,000,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  delivered  to  her  in  this  country 
by  Bernard  Citroen,  the  jeweler,  who  agreed 
to  pay  the  duty  on  the  importation.  Before 
leaving  for  home  she  handed  the  new  pur- 
chase, which  she  had  worn  as  a  necklace, 
back  to  Citroen,  and  he,  after  taking  it  apart, 
shipped  the  pearls  to  this  country  as  indi- 
vidual gems.  The  customs  officials  levied  a 
duty  of  $132,000  on  the  pearls,  but  the  jew- 
eler fought  their  decision,  and  after  one 
judgment  against  him  in  a  lower  court  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  York  has  declared  that  the  duty  was 
excessive  and  that  $110,000  must  be  returned 
to   him. 


The  famous  Constabulary  Band  of  Manila 
is  to  be  sent  to  this  country  to  participate 
in  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  President- 
elect Taft.  As  they  will  have  a  few  days  to 
spare,  the  government  officials  have  asked 
Manager  Will  Greenbaum  to  arrange  for  two 
or  three  concerts  by  the  organization  and  he 
has  accepted.  They  promise  some  fine  charac- 
teristic musical  offerings. 


Lena  Ashwell,  manager  of  the  Kingsway 
Theatre  in  London,  has  made  an  innovation 
by  replacing  the  usual  short  play  or  "curtain- 
raiser"  with  a  brief  concert  on  the  stage  by 
a    string   quartet   of   selected    instrumentalists. 


Katharine  Goodson 

The  Great  Pianist 
Last  Concert,  Sunday  aft.  at  2:30 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Seats  SI. 00  and  SI. 50,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Mason  Sc  Hamlin  Piano  used 


Greenbaum's  2d  "Pop"  Concert 

LYRIC  HALL,  Sunday  aft.,  Jan.  31 

"  An  Afternoon  with  Dvorak  " 
Seats  50  cts.  and  SI. 00     .     .     NOW  ON  SALE 


THE  GREAT  TENOR 

MACKENZIE    GORDON 

Assisted  by  EUGENE  BLANXHARD,  Pianist,  and 
FREDERICK  MAURER,  Accompanist 

Tuesday    eve,    Feb.   9;     Sunday   aft.,    Feb.    14; 
Oakland.  Feb.  12 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


Rowley  Investment  Co. 

INCORPORATED   1892 

FORREST  S.  ROWLEY,  President 

I  I  th  Boor  Chronicle  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

REAL  ESTATE 

Entire  charge  taken  of 
property    in    California 

REFERENCE : 
Any  bank  in  San  Ftanasco 
The   Commercial   Agencies 


After    using     this    brand    you    will    not 
bother  with  any  other 

Old  Gilt  Edge 
Whiskey 

Rye  or  Bourbon 


AMUSEMENTS 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FHXHORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"THE  VAN  DYCK."  a  tragic-comedy  hy 
Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox,  with  MR.  HARRISON 
HUNTER;  THE  HARVEY  FAMILY.  Europe's 
Most  Famous  Aerialists;  THE  MURRAY 
SISTERS,  American  Girls  with  American 
Songs;  THE  CHADWICK  TRIO;  BERT 
HOWARD  and  EFFIE  LAWRENCE;  JEW- 
ELL'S MANIKINS;  JOSSELIN  TRIO;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week,  Great 
Success,  JULIE  HERNE  and  Company,  in  "A 
Mountain    Cinderella." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,    50c.      Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  EU*Ferr 

*  S.  LOVER1CH.  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theam 


Phone  We.t  663 


Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

LAST  TWO  NIGHTS 

Kolb  &  Dill  in   "The  Politicians" 

BEGINNING   NEXT   MONDAY  NIGHT 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In   Still   Another  Story  with   Music 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats 
(except   Sundays  and   holidays),    25c,    50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™»- 


Phone  Market  500 


and  Grove  St, 


Beginning  Monday,    January   25 
SECOND   AND    LAST    WEEK 

Mr.  E.  H.  SOTHERN 

Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  "LORD  DUN- 
DREARY." 

Wednesday  night,  "HAMLET." 

Thursday    night.    "RICHARD    LOVELACE." 

Friday  night  and  Saturday  matinee  and 
night,  first  time  on  any  stage,  Mr.  Sothern  as 
"RICHELIEU." 

Next  Attraction— "THE  WOLF."  a  new  play 
by  the  author  of  "Paid   in  Full." 


VALENCIA 

The  rtnlv  51 


THFATRF  Valencia  St,  nr  I4th 
innAlIU:    phone  1 7  Market 

The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

Sunday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last    Times 
of  "SHERLOCK  HOLMES" 

Commencing    Monday    Evening,    Jan.    25 
Magnificent  production  of 

WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWER 

Paul    Kcster's    famous    historical    romantic   play 
Presented    bv    the    Valencia    Stock    Company. 

including    ROBERT   WARWICK.      BLANCHE 

STODDARD   as    Mary  Tudor. 

Regular    mats.    Wed.    and    Sun.;    prices,    25c 

and  50c.     Evenings,  25c  to  75c.     Box  ^eats,  SI. 
Monday.    Feb.     1 — "A    Contented    Woman." 


P  A  flWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1  ll  \J       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For   special  trains  stop] 
Southern    Pacific   Ferry.    Foot 
leave  at    12    m.;    thereafter    c\ 
utes  until    1 :40   p.   m. 

No    smoking   in   the    li 
reserved  for  ladies  and 

THOS.  II.  WILLI 

PERCY  W.  TREAT.  Seer 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  23,  1909. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Sir  Hubert  Herkomer,  whose  fame  as  an 
artist  needs  no  advertisement,  seems  to  think 
that  the  price  of  pictures  is  too  high  and 
that  this  is  due  not  to  artistic  recognition, 
but  to  a  mere  idiotic  desire  to  buj'  something 
costly.  Americans,  he  says,  bid  against  one 
another  for  the  mere  lust  of  possession  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  pic- 
ture. That  A  wants  to  buy  a  certain  work 
is  sufficient  reason  for  B  to  determine  that 
he  shall  not  have  it,  and  so  the  insane  duel 
goes  on  so  that  real  picture  lovers  are  de- 
barred altogether  except  at  prohibitive  prices. 

Take,  says  Sir  Hubert,  the  case  of  Millet's 
"Angelus."  The  artist  sold  it  for  £40.  It 
was  then  sold  for  £72,  then  for  £480,  then 
for  £1520,  then  for  £6400,  while  the  latest 
''American  duelist"  acquired  it  for  £32,000. 
Yet  its  artistic  value  had  not  increased  to 
the  extent  of  a  cent.  "It  is  monstrous,"  con- 
cluded Sir  Hubert,  "that  art  should  be  util- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  speculation  in  the 
sale  room.  This  gambling  has  become  a  dis- 
ease." 

Gambling  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  gambling  is  involved  in  this 
instance.  Pictures  that  contain  any  vitality 
at  all  tend  to  increase  in  value,  and  the  value 
of  a  picture  is  not  a  matter  of  calculation 
of  cost  and  profits,  but  simply  of  what  it  will 
fetch  in  the  market.  When  Millet's  "An- 
gelus" was  sold  for  £40  that  was  its  value 
and  no  more,  if  that  was  the  highest  price 
obtainable.  If  it  has  been  eventually  sold 
for  £32,000,  then  £32,000  is  its  value. 
There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a 
picture  except  to  offer  it  for  sale.  Whatever 
is  bid  for  it  is  its  value.  Millet's  "Angelus" 
is  admittedly  unique.  It  is  admittedly  a  pic- 
ture that  any  man  might  wish  to  possess,  but 
as  it  can  be  possessed  by  one  person  only, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  be  keen 
competition  and  that  the  longest  purse  should 
carry  it  away. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  boom  in  art, 
Sir  Hubert  Herkomer  says  that  things  are 
quite  the  other  way,  in  spite  of  fabulous 
prices  paid  by  a  few  rich  men.  And,  worse 
still,  the  bad  times  are  not  the  result  of  a 
money  scarcity,  but  of  a  failing  interest  in 
art.  Illustrators,  wood-engravers,  and  paint- 
ers in  England  are  all  more  or  less  out  of 
work.  The  illustrator  has  been  superseded  by 
the  camera,  the  engraver  by  the  mechanical 
process,  and  the  water  colorist  by  the 
sketcher.  The  public  is  willing  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  change  and  to  buy  photographs  where 
once  it  bought  paintings. 


The  New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of  an 
Englishman  who  has  found  reason  to  be  en- 
thusiastic   about   the    hospitality    of    Virginia: 

"I  was  going  through  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
mond," says  the  Englishman,  "and  got  into 
conversation  with  a  very  pleasant  woman.  I 
told  her  I  was  an  Englishman  traveling 
around  on  the  lookout  for  historical  places 
and  happened  to  mention  that  1  was  going 
to  fun  out  to   Petersburg. 

"  'I'll  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction,5 
she  exclaimed.  'There's  a  gentleman  there 
who  will  be  delighted  to  show  you  every- 
thing.' 

"I  was  a  little  taken  back,  you  know.  I 
didn't  know  the  lady's  name,  and  she  didn't 
know  mine.  She  sat  down  to  write  the  in- 
troduction and  then  it  turned  out  she  didn't 
even  know  the  gentleman's  name.  It  was 
awkward,  you  know,  and  by  sheer  inadver- 
tency she  gave  me  a  letter  to  her  friend's  de- 
ceased brother. 

"It  didn't  matter  much,  however.  I  didn't 
find  the  gentleman,  but  came  across  his 
nephew.  Of  course,  he  couldn't  read  the  let- 
ter, as  it  wasn't  addressed  to  him,  but  as 
soon  as  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Crater,  he  dropped  his  business  at  once  and 
took  me  out  to  the  battlefield.  He'd  been  in 
the  scrimmage  himself  and  explained  the 
whole   affair   to   me. 

"I  felt  it  was  awfully  decent,  you  know, 
to  put  himself  out  for  an  entire  stranger, 
but  I  was  quite  overwhelmed,  as  any  fellow 
would  be,  when  he  said  he  was  sorry  that 
he  hadn't  known  I  was  coming,  so  that 
he  could  have  driven  me  to  his  country 
place.  And  he  only  found  out  my  name  and 
I  his  as  we  said  good-bye.  That's  what  I 
call  true  hospitality." 


The  Vicomtesse  de  Varinay  is  anxious  to 
be  beautiful,  but  she  is  not  quite  so  anxious 
to  pay  for  her  beauty.  She  has,  indeed,  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Paris  courts  for  delinquence  in  settling  the 
account  of  the  beaut}-  specialist  who  massaged 
the  lines  from  her  face  and  modeled  her  feat- 
ures into  classic  lines. 

The    bill    does    not    seem    to    be    excessive 

from    the   point    of   view    of  the   lady   who    is 

looking  for  beauty.     It  was  only  $1350  at  the 

rate  of  $10  a  treatment.     As  to  the  nature  of 

the   treatme.it    there    was   some    difference    of 

opinion.      Tl  e   lady   herself   said   that   it   con- 

I  of  n     hing  more  than  the  anointing  of 

wi  b   cold  cream  and  rolling  it  with 

r.  cylinders.     A  professor  of  medi- 

•:gh    rank   would   have    charged   only 

-:t    and    a    beauty    specialist    should 

more. 

_  y  specialist  herself  had  a  different 
■  t.      -  :1.     She  aid  not  use  wooden  cylin- 


ders, but  her  own  fair  fingers,  and  she  radiated 
health  and  beauty  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  end  of  an  hour's  work  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  she  had  to  rest  for  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  she  did  not  use  cold  cream,  but 
certain  subtle  and  costly  unguents  com- 
pounded from  secret  prescriptions.  One  of 
the  ingredients,  for  example,  was  essence  of 
bitter  almonds,  worth  $150  an  ounce,  although 
a  heartless  and  unfeeling  chemist  who  was 
present  testified  that  essence  of  bitter  almonds 
cost  about  SO  cents  an  ounce. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  bill  was  re- 
duced from  $1350  to  $240,  but  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  most  vital  point  of  all.  Did 
the  Vicomtesse  de  Varinay  obtain  the  beauty 
of  which  she  was  in  search?  If  the  goods 
were  not  delivered,  then  we  can  understand 
her  reluctance  to  pay  the  bill,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  with  regret  that  women 
are  usually  reluctant  to  pay  bills,  however 
justhy  they  may  be  due.  Probably  the  vicom- 
tesse was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  and 
felt  that  a  great  measure  of  good  looks  ought 
to  have  been  hers. 


Some  little  time  ago  it  was  reported  from 
London  that  the  chaperon  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  young  girl  had  reached  a  point  marked 
by  the  latch  key  rather  than  by  an  elder  com- 
panion. In  fact,  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
chaperon  was  to  write  one's  self  down  as 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  But  it  seems  that  the 
pendulum  of  time  has  now  swung  back  again 
to  its  old  position  and  the  chaperon  is  once 
more  a  power  in  the  land. 

But  her  wings  have  been  clipped.  She  no 
longer  takes  herself  as  seriously  as  once  she 
did.  Speaking  of  the  reversion,  the  London 
Queen   saj- s : 

Her  former  idea  that  the  girl  in  her  charge 
should  return  to  her  after  every  or  nearly  every 
dance  has  been  corrected.  No  longer  does  she 
need  to  take  up  her  position  in  some  corner 
easily  accessible  to  partners  and  readily  discern- 
ible by  the  chaperoned.  By  the  new  order  of 
thing's  her  mere  presence  in  the  house  is  all 
that  is  required.  She  arranges  where  she  may 
be  found  should  the  girl  need  her,  settles  with 
the  latter  the  hour  of  going  home,  and  then  dis- 
misses her  charge  from  her  mind  for  the  evening. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Victorian 
chaperon  was  to  encourage  eligible  partners  and 
to  discourage  detrimentals.  This  would  be  re- 
garded as  unwarrantable  interference  by  the 
emancipated  girl  of  the  present  moment.  What 
would  be  her  indignation  if  the  lady  should  ven- 
ture to  look  for  her  in  the  various  nooks  for 
sitting  out  without  which  no  hostess  would  dream 
of  giving  a   dance? 

Yet  such  things  as  these  were  done  by  the 
stern  duenna  of  Victorian  days.  She  now  has 
learned  her  place  and  has  taken  to  heart  Talley- 
rand's immortal  saying,  "Surtout,  pas  trop  de 
zelc .'" 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  hostesses  dis- 
covered that  an  undue  amount  of  responsi- 
bility descended  upon  their  shoulders.  With 
no  chaperon  present,  they  themselves  were 
more  or  less  in  loco  parentis,  and  the  burden 
was  not  a  light  one  under  modern  conditions. 
Then  the  girls  themselves  found  that  the 
shafts  of  scandal  flew  with  a  more  unerring 
aim  when  there  was  no  chaperon  to  avert 
them,  and  although  the  twentieth  century  girl 
goes  a  long  way,  she  has  no  taste  for  a  scan- 
dal that  is  not  only  disagreeable  in  itself,  but 
is  a  serious  detriment  in  the  marriage  mar- 
ket. Moreover,  the  young  men  had  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  As  a  rule  a  young  man  has 
no  particular  use  for  a  chaperon,  but  he  finds 
that  the  entire  absence  of  an  older  companion 
has  its  drawbacks,  for  how  can  he  get  rid  of 
a  girl  unless  there  is  a  chaperon  to  whom  she 
may  be  gracefully  conducted.  The  dance  be- 
ing over  and  the  charm  perhaps  less  than  was 
anticipated,  some  convenient  point  of  return 
becomes  almost  a  necessity.  So  that,  all  par- 
ties being  agreed,  the  chaperon  has  been  in- 
vited to  return,  but  with  the  invitation  not  to 
take  herself  too  seriously  and  to  be  in  evi- 
dence only  when  desired  and  not  at  other 
times. 


A  little  while  ago  it  was  Queen  Victoria 
of  Spain  who  was  in  trouble  with  the  people. 
Now  the  king  himself  receives  an  admonition 
to  comport  himself  with  more  dignity  and  to 
remember  the  duties  of  his  position  and  not 
only  its  pleasures.  The  Mundo,  one  of  the 
most  important  papers  in  the  kingdom,  thus 
takes  him  to   task : 

"No  one  more  sincerely  esteems  our  young 
monarch  than  we  do,"  says  the  Mundo.  "He 
has  many  admirable  qualities,  and  it  grieves  us 
to  see  his  majesty  portrayed  every  day  in 
the  illustrated  papers  in  all  kinds  of  strange 
costumes  and  postures,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly unkingly  and  undignified — this  everlast- 
ing monomania  for  sport — tennis,  golf,  polo, 
yachting,  shooting,  automobiling,  and  what  not. 
Has  the  king  no  duties;  no  thought  for  anything 
but  sport?  In  a  country  like  England,  where 
nearly  every  problem  has  been  solved,  such  friv- 
olities in  a  sovereign  would  not  seem  so  bad.  but 
in  our  poor,  unfortunate,  unenlightened,  suffering 
country,  badly  needing  a  guiding  hand,  such  spec- 
tacles are  not  worthy  of  the  king. 

"We  are  informed  that  at  Granada,  the  other 
day,  Don  Alfonso  killed  800  birds  with  S00  shots. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  courtiers  he 
did  not  miss  a  single  shot.  What  futile  and  silly 
adulation!  Recently  Emperor  William,  on  the 
termination  of  a  day's  shoot,  went  to  see  the 
game   and  beheld  laid   out  before   him   sixty    deer. 

"  'All  have  fallen  to  your  majesty's  gun,"  said 
the    courtiers. 


"  'It  is  possible,'  replied  the  emperor,  'but, 
strangly  enough,   I   only   fired  thirt3r-five  times.' 

"What,  we  wonder,  does  Don  Alfonso  think 
when  he  is  told  that  he  has  killed  800  head  of 
game?  It  is  sad.  Our  young  sovereign  is  intel- 
ligent, noble,  highly  intellectual  and  brave,  with 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  an  excellent  king. 
Let  him  be  guided  in  the  future  more  by  thought 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  people  than 
by    this    mania    for    sport." 


Paris  correspondents  tell  us  that  the  beauty 
spot  has  returned.  It  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable with  the  reappearance  of  white  hair 
and  white  complexions,  and  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  quaint  and  captivating  than  the 
tiny  black  disks  that  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  while  accentuating  the  special 
charms  of  a  part  The  New  York  World 
explains  the  special  significance  of  these 
spots,  for,  like  postage  stamps,  they  have  a 
language  to  themselves: 

The  spot  nearest  the  eye  feels  of  the  danger 
that  lurks  within  the  beautiful  glance  of  the 
wearer  and  is  called  killing.  The  mischief  maker 
lies  in  the  crease  at  the  corner  of  a  smiling 
mouth,  while  the  woman  who  natters  herself  on 
her  superior  intelligence  can  place  a  large  velvet 
spot  upon  her  brow,  signifying  that  treasures  are 
buried  behind  it.  Coquetry,  gossip,  the  question 
— all  these  spots  have  their  especial  places  upon 
the  map  of  the  face,  and  when  a  black  dot  is 
placed  upon  the  right  cheek  its  significance  is 
utterly  different  from  that  of  the  same  spot  upon 
the  left  cheek.  Though  it's  just  as  well  to  know 
the  language  of  these  dots,  when  wearing  them 
it  is  as  well  not  to  be  guided  by  it,  but  to  place 
the  spot  on  that  part  of  the  face  where  it  will 
most  accentuate  the  wearer's  natural  charms. 

If  you  have  good  eyes,  for  instance,  but  don't 
care  for  your  mouth,  put  the  beauty  spot  near 
the  eyes.  If  you  have  an  oval  face  and  perhaps 
a  dimpled  chin,  place  the  beauty  spot  low  on  the 
face,  to  call  attention  to  your  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  chins.  The  girl  with  a  tiny,  straight 
nose,  like  Alexandra  Carlisle's,  can  afford  to  put 
her  spot  near  her  nose,  but  your  average  nonde- 
script nose  should  not  be  called  attention  to  with 
such  a  "display  advertisement."  The  distance  be- 
tween the  feature  to  be  accentuated  and  the  spot 
must  also  be  calculated.  If  you  put  your  beauty 
spot  too  near  the  eyes  it  will  make  your  face  look 
small:  put  it  too  far  away  and  you  seem  to  lose 
the  connection  between  the  spot  and  the  point  of 
interest.     All  these  things  have  to  be  studied,   ex- 


cept by  the  girl  with  a  perfect  face,  and  she  may 
put  her  beauty  spot  wherever  she  likes  without 
detracting  from  her  good  looks. 


Henri  Rochefort,  that  strange  Parisian  jour- 
nalist who  is  always  readable  except  when  he 
writes  of  red  revolution  and  the  midnight 
torch,  issues  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
European  art  dealer.  He  says  that  there  is 
not  an  honest  one  among  them  and  that  if  by 
chance  one  of  them  should  stray  into  recti- 
tude it  would  simply  be  a  mark  of  his  incom- 
petence. He  says:  "Why  should  they  know 
anything  about  art  ?  They  are  stable  boys 
today,  art  experts  tomorrow.  One  of  the 
j  most  successful  art  experts  in  Paris  was  a 
bill-poster  a  few  years  ago.  Any  one  may 
be  an  art  expert  who  chooses  to  put  up  a 
sign.  There  are  no  qualifications,  no  diploma. 
A  man  simply  calls  himself  an  art  expert 
and  that  settles  it.  And  these  are  the  fellows 
you  rich  Americans  deal  with."  The  ex- 
pedients of  the  impostor  are,  of  course,  well 
known,  the  cunning  varnishes,  the  stains,  the 
flyspecks,  the  shotholes,  but  they  continue 
to  deceive  as  of  yore.  It  is  not  only  the 
private  collector  that  is  the  victim.  The  art 
galleries  themselves  with  their  staff  of  ex- 
perts show  an  unexpected  gullibility.  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  Sobieski  in  the  Louvre  is 
said  to  be  a  copy,  the  original  being  in  Russia, 
while  experts  shake  their  heads  mournfully 
over  many  a  treasured  picture  of  the  Euro- 
pean galleries. 

But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  An 
imitation  that  is  so  good  as  to  set  the  best 
experts  by  the  ears  is  surely  good  enough  for 
the  private  collector.  Why  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  the  keen  delight  of  possessing  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Titian  if  what  he  does  pos- 
sess is  just  about  as  good?  Most  of  the  joys 
of  life  come  from  the  imagination,  so  let  us 
save  our  maledictions  and  hail  the  art  dealer, 
the  adept  of  the  spurious,  as  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race. 


Friend — That  new  gardener  seems  to  be  a 
very  hard  worker.  Suburbanite — Yes,  that's 
his  specialty.  Friend — What?  Working?  Sub- 
urbanite— No,   seeming  to. — Town  Topics. 


Removal  Sale 

SPLENDID  FURNISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25% 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rags,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS    AND     SUTTER 


Hotel  Rafael 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Open  year  around.  Headquarters  Automobile 
League.  New  and  commodious  garage.  Fifty 
minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Complete  change 
of  climate.  Tiburon  or  Sausalito  ferry.  All 
modern   conveniences. 

F.  N.   Orpin,  Proprietor. 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


(Mi/brniaLi 


-3K3r  „ 

The 

Only  Train 

Between  Southern  California 

and  the  East  via.  Arty"  Line- 
Exclusively  Sof 
Jxrsl  class  travel. 


ALL  TH5  WAV 


DINING    CAD. 
FRED  HARVEY 


UNDER- 
MANAGEMENT 


Our  folders 
tell.    Ask  for 
them. 

F.  W.  PRINCE,  C.  T. . 
673  Market  I 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  famous  singer, 
Gabrielli,  who  demanded  a  fee  of  1000  ducats 
for  singing  before  the  Empress  Catherine  II 
of  Russia.  "Far  too  much,"  said  the  empress, 
amazed.  "Why,  it  is  more  than  I  pay  my 
field  marshals !"  "Then  let  your  field  mar- 
shals sing  for  you,"  replied  Gabrielli. 


The  host  was  one  of  the  newly  rich  of  the 
vainglorious  kind,  and  he  was  explaining  to 
his  dinner  guests  the  cost  of  the  dessert. 
"This  pineapple,  f'rinstance,  cost  me  twelve 
dollars  and — er — Mr.  Jones,  can  I  offer  you 
a  slice  ?"  "Yes,  sir,  you  may,"  rejoined 
Jones.  "I  will  take  about  thirty -five  cents' 
worth." 


The  white  car  tore  very  smoothly  along 
the  straight  road,  between  the  frozen  fields. 
"And  they  say" — her  red  lips  curled  in  a  dis- 
dainful smile — "they  say  that  the  jar  of  au- 
tomobiling  is  injurious  to  the  nerves !" 
"Pooh,"  he  sneered,  "it  is  only  foot-passen- 
gers who  say  that !"  And  he  steered  with 
splendid  skill  straight  at  a  fat  old  man  with 
a  sack  of  grain  on  his  back. 


The  teacher  was  giving  a  geography  lesson, 
and  the  class,  having  traveled  from  London 
to  Labrador,  and  from  Thessaly  to  Timbuctoo, 
was  thoroughly  worn  out.  "And  now,"  said 
the  teacher,  "we  come  to  Germany,  that  im- 
portant country  governed  by  the  Kaiser. 
Tommy  Jones,  what  is  a  Kaiser?"  "Please 
'm,"  yawned  Tommy  Jones,  "a  stream  o'  hot 
water  springin'   up   an'   disturbin'   the   earth  !" 


Richardson,  the  painter,  used  to  speak  of 
an  honest,  open,  country  gentleman  who  one 
day  asked  him  to  come  to  his  house,  adding, 
"I  wish  very  much  to  see  you,  for  I  have 
just  purchased  a  picture  by  Rubens.  It  is 
a  rare  good  one.  Brown  saw  it  and  says  it 
is  a  copy.  Copy!  If  any  man  living  dares 
to  say  it  is  a  copy,  I  will  break  every  bone 
in  his  skin  !  Pray,  call  on  me  and  give  me 
your  opinion." 

The  rich  bachelor  sighed  and  look  at  the 
beautiful  girl  fixedly.  "Things  are  at  sixes 
and  sevens  with  me.  I  feel  the  great  need 
of  a  woman  in  my  home,  one  who  could 
straighten  out  my  tangled  affairs  and  make 
life  worth  living  again."  Her  glance  spoke 
an  interest  which  approximated  expectation. 
"Yes?"  she  queried  softly.  He  blurted  out: 
"Do  you  know  of  any  good,  able-bodied 
woman  whom  I  could  get  to  clean  house?" 


A  good  old  deacon  in  Connecticut  was  very 
pious  and  very  fond  of  clams.  When  once 
upon  a  time  he  attended  a  Rhode  Island 
clam-bake,  he  overtaxed  his  capacity  and  was 
sorely  distressed.  But  his  faith  in  prayer 
was  unabated.  Leaving  the  party  and  going 
down  on  his  knees  behind  a  tree,  he  was 
heard  to  supplicate :  "Forgive  me,  O  Lord, 
this  great  sin  of  gluttony.  Restore  my  health, 
and  I  will  never  eat  any  more  clams."  Then, 
after  a  judicious  pause:  "Very  few,  if  any. 
Amen." 


While  holding  a  term  of  court  at  Augusta 
once,  Judge  Walton  sentenced  a  man  to  seven 
years  in  prison  for  a  grave  crime.  The  re- 
spondent's counsel  asked  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner's 
health  was  very  poor.  "Your  honor,"  said 
he,  "I  am  satisfied  that  my  client  can  not  live 
out  half  that  term,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  change 
the  sentence."  "Well,  under  those  circum- 
stances," said  the  judge,  "I  will  change  the 
sentence.  I  will  make  it  for  life  instead  of 
seven  years."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  respondent  chose  to  abide  by  the 
original  sentence,  which  the  judge  permitted 
him  to  elect. 


Mr.  Taft's  striking  personal  appearance 
will  save  any  visitor  such  an  experience  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Jason  L.  Brown, 
of  Missouri,  who  once  went  to  the  White 
House  to  give  the  newly  elected  executive 
some  pointers  about  his  Cabinet.  While  he 
was  waiting  in  the  ante-room  he  accosted  a 
man  who  had  just  come  into  the  room  and 
was  glancing  over  a  paper.  "I  suppose  that 
you  are  here  on  the  same  errand  that  I  am," 
he  remarked.  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
stranger,  pleasantly ;  "what  errand  are  you 
on?"  "I'm  going  to  tell  that  old  chump  in 
there  how  to  fix  his  Cabinet."  "No,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am  on  that  errand."  "Maybe  you 
aint  a  politician?"  "No,"  returned  the 
stranger,  politely  ;  "I'm  the  old  chump."  Gen- 
eral  Brown  was  not  in  the  new   Cabinet. 


It  is  well  known  that  Elias  Howe,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sewing-machine,  not  only  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Seventeenth  Connecticut  Regiment,  car- 
ried a  musket,  and  did  full  military  duty  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  at  a  certain  juncture,  when 
national  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  he  paid 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  their  wages  for  three 
months  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Relative  to 
this  incident,  P.  T.  Barnum  used  to  tell  this 
story :  "While  Mr.  Howe  was  counting  out 
the  money  referred  to,  a  stranger,  who  was  a 


clergyman,  entered  the  tent  and  said  he  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Howe's  liberality,  and  had  called 
to  ask  him  to  contribute  toward  building  a 
church  for  his  congregation.  'Church,  church,' 
said  Mr.  Howe  without  looking  up  from  the 
bills  he  was  counting;  'building  churches  in 
war  times,  when  so  much  is  needed  to  save 
our  country!  What  church,  is  it?'  'St 
Peter's  Church,'  replied  the  clergyman.  'Oh, 
St.  Peter's,'  said  Mr.  Howe ;  'well,  St.  Peter 
was  the  only  fighting  apostle — he  cut  a  man's 
ear  off.  I'll  go  five  hundred  dollars  on  St. 
Peter,  but  I  am  spending  most  of  my  money 
on  saltpetre  now.'  " 


Mark  Twain  had  a  friend  who  was  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  a  man  asking 
for  the  loan  of  some  money.  One  day  Mark's 
friend  was  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  impecunious  one  which  ran  as  follows : 
"This  time  I  have  decided  to  reverse  the  usual 
order  of  things,  and,  instead  of  borrowing 
from  you,  I  inclose  herewith  five  pounds, 
which  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  lay  aside  for 
me  for  a  rainy  day."  But  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  couldn't  find  any  cheque.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  have  dropped  it,  he 
searched  for  it  under  the  table  and  all  over 
the  floor,  but  to  no  purpose.  Then  quite  acci- 
dentally he  turned  over  the  sheet  of  note- 
paper  on  which  the  letter  was  written,  and 
discovered  this  postscript:  "I've  just  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  find  that  it  is  raining 
like  the  very  dickens." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Get  Busy. 
If   you    have    a    task    to    do, 

Do    it    now. 
If  you   have   a   girl   to   woo, 

Do    it    now. 
If  you  have  a   fish  to   bob; 
If  you'd  give  the  world  a  throb; 
If   you   have    a    bank   to    rob, 

Do    it    now.  — Life. 


Blew  In. 


Flagg  was  his  name.     A  job  he  sought. 

The    ed.    began    to    laugh. 
A    funny   thought    had    struck    him    and 

He   put    Flagg  on    the   staff. 

— Boston    Transcript. 


Deceived. 

"Your   feet  are  small,"  the  shoe  clerk  said, 

As    he   her    instep    pressed ; 
The  lady  sighed  and  bowed  her  head, 

And   gladness    filled   her   breast. 

But    little    time    with    her    he    spent, 
.     A  busy   clerk   was    he; 
He  sold  her  sixes  ere  she  went — 
But    they    were    numbered    three. 

— Chicago    Record-Herald. 


Everyday  Types. 
There's    the    man    that's    always    humming 

And  who   never  gets  the  air; 
He's   the  type  of  man  you're   meeting 

Everyday    and    everywhere. 
There's    the   man    who    carries  clippings 

Of   his   work   and    tries   to    read 
Stuff    that    doesn't    interest    you — 

But  I  guess  you  know  that  breed. 

There's   the   man    that   owns  the   bulldog 

In    the    flat   that's    next   to    yours, 
But  who  claims  that   you  disturb  him 

With  the  gentlest  of  your  snores. 
They   are   fierce,    you   must   confess   it, 

But   the   type  you    hate   like   sin, 
Is  that  man   that  sells  you  chances 

On    a    thing    you    never   win ! 

— New    York    Globe. 


The  Ballad  of  Prue  Perkins. 
Miss     Prue    Priscilla     Perkins    was    a    prim    New 

England    maid, 
And   she   never  had   a    suitor   since   her   hair   came 

out  of  braid, 
Though    she   looked    like    Dresden    china,    when    in 

Sunday  best   arrayed. 

But  Prue  went  West  one  summer  and  she  proudly 
wrote    her    name 

On  a  stake  upon  the  prairie,  where  the  wild  sun- 
flowers   flame. 

And  she  built  a  paintless  dwelling  on  a  treeless, 
man! ess    claim. 

It    wasn't    long,     it    happens,     ere    the    news    was 

spread   broadcast, 
And    the    cowboys    came    to    view    her — and    they 

came  a-riding  fast — 
And   Miss  Prue,  who'd  had  no  suitors,  said:   "The 

tide    has    turned    at    last !" 

Now    ponies    cluster    Sundays    round    the    Perkins 

ranch   house   small, 
And    the    Perkins    parlor    bursteth    with    admirers 

short   and   tall. 
And    a    ticket    to    New    England    wouldn't    please 

Miss  Prue  at  all!  — Denver  Republican. 

■«*♦* 

There  is  a  certain  Wilmington  business 
man,  of  a  rather  waggish  disposition,  who 
contends  that  his  wife  has  no  imagination. 
At  dinner  one  night  he  chanced  to  mention 
a  tragic  circumstance  he  had  read  in  the 
evening  paper  on  his  way  home.  A  passenger 
on  a  transatlantic  steamer  had  fallen  over- 
board in  mid-ocean  and  he  had  never  been 
seen  again.  "Was  he  drowned?"  asked  his 
wife.  "Of  course  not,"  answered  the  irre- 
pressible hubby;  "but  he  sprained  his  ankle, 
I  believe." 


A.  Hinchman 

For    fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 
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HUNTER  WHISKEY 


HAS  GAINED  PUBLIC  FAVOR  BE- 
CAUSE IT  IS  A  PERFECTLY  PURE  RYE 
WHISKEY,  RICH,  RARE  AND   MELLOW 


HENKT  CAMPE  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Distributors  iur  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOR  THE  TERM  ENDING  DECEM- 
BER 31.  1908,  THE  BERKELEY 
BANK  OF  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY  HAS  DECLARED  A  DIVI- 
DEND OF  FOUR  PER  CENT.  TO  DE- 
POSITORS. DURING  THE  PAST 
YEAR  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INTEREST 
PAID  OVER  TO  DEPOSITORS  OUT 
OF  THE  EARNINGS  WAS  $74,642.63. 
A.  W.  Naylor,  Prei.  F.  M.  Wilson,  Vtct-Prti. 
F.L.  Naylor  F.  C.  Mortimer  W.S.Wood 
Caihler  Ant.  Caihler         Truit  Otfcr 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 


SJcrkclcij.iJTaL 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash...  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.    C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 


Bank 


French  Savings 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up   Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening  from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President-  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saniome  SUB- 
CAPITAL  $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleischhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant  cashier. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco   Cal.  , 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  £#  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  '  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital  Stock   $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,493,154 

"      Surplus   483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
705  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  1342         San  Francisco 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Most  Modern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

Fnglish  Grill. 


Rates,  SI. 00  up 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  frooin&raGiru',s' 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  tbosc  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1170  Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European   and    Eastern    schools. 

Full    prospectus   on    appli" 
Director,    ADOLF    Gl 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of  the   social    happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following   department : 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  of  almost  un- 
precedented gayety  in  San  Francisco,  and 
many  beautiful  and  elaborate  entertainments 
have  taken  place.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  possible  cessation  until  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  and  several  weddings  will  take  place 
during  March,  it  is  said. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ber- 
tha Eldredge  Sidney  Smith,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Mason  Smith,  to 
Captain  George  B.  Pillsbury,  Engineer  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.  Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of 
June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Gladys  Courvoisier,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desire 
Courvoisier,  to  Ensign  Wilson  E.  Madden, 
U.  S.  N.  The  wedding  will  probably  take 
place  in  March. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ellen  Page,  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale, 
to  Dr.  James  Fowler  Pressley  will  take  place 
at  the  Nightingale  home  on  Haight  Street  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  28.  Mrs.  God- 
frey Broderick,  the  bride's  cousin,  will  be  the 
matron  of  honor  and  Mr.  Philip  Paschel  will 
be  the  best  man.  Only  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  have  been  invited. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Christine  de 
Guigne,  daughter  of  Christian  de  Guigne,  to 
M.  Helie  de  Dampierre  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  at  St.  Matthew's  Catholic 
Church,  San  Mateo.  The  ceremonj'-  was  cele- 
brated at  noon  by  Archbishop  Riordan,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Father  Callaghan.  There 
were  no  attendants  of  either  bride  or  bride- 
groom. After  the  ceremony  a  reception  fol- 
lowed at  the  De  Guigne  home.  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Dampierre  left  for  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
brief  stay  and  will  then  go  to  Paris. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  Fort  McDowell, 
Angel  Island,  entertained  at  a  reception  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Charles  W.  Mason,  commander  of 
the  port. 

The  Assembly  Dance,  which  will  take  place 
on  February  19  at  the  Fairmont  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  will 
be   a  fancy   dress   affair. 

The  Gaiety  Club,  of  which  Miss  Mary 
Keeney  is  president,  will  entertain  at  a  dance 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  at  Cen- 
tury Club  Hall. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  will  entertain 
at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  next  in  honor  of 
Miss   Katharine   Donohoe. 

Mrs.  J.  Le  Roy  Nickel  will  entertain  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  on  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 29. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  will  entertain  at 
a  luncheon  on  Thursday  next  in  honor  of 
Miss  Anna  Peters  of  Stockton,  Miss  Anna 
Weller,  and  Miss  Eliza  McMulHn. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller  will  en- 
tertain at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 29,  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Anna   Weller. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  will  entertain  at  an  in- 
formal bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  on   Tuesday  next. 

Miss  Marian  Marvin  will  entertain  at  a 
tea  on   Thursday  next. 

Mrs.  Charles  Eells  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Sara   Coffin. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  was  the 
hostess  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia  Newhall  and  Miss 
Frances  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gallois  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Fairmont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Cal- 
houn, Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Sallie  Stetson  Winslow,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and 
Mr.   Edward  W.   Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week 
at  the  St.  Francis,  taking  their  guests  after- 
wards to  the  Gadski  concert  of  the  St.  Francis 
Musical  Art   Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week,  going  afterwards  to  the  concert  of 
the  St.   Francis  Musical  Art  Society. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Clay  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Natalie   Coffin. 

Mr.  and  Mr-.  Percy  T.  Morgan  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  Fairmont.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
er "  "'■"  >Tagee  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  Mr.  and 
\    :g,    JTr.    and   Mrs.    C.    O.    G.    Miller, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Han- 
son, Mrs.  Pierce,  Miss  Dunham,  Mr.  John- 
son,  and  Mr.   Metcalf. 

Miss  Caroline  Griffith  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  her  home  on  Webster  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss   Sara  Coffin, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  entertained 
at  a  dinner  and  bridge  party  on  Monday  even- 
ing of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  tak- 
ing her  guests  afterwards  to  the  concert  of 
the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society.  Those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury, 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Cazotte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Tubbs,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  at  which  she  entertained 
twenty- four    guests. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  January  18  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Gadski.  Those  present  were  Mme.  Gadski, 
Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Dean,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Miss  Charlotte 
Sancher,  Mrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt.  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,   Mrs.   H.   D.   Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
in   honor  of   their  niece,   Miss   Marian   Miller. 

Miss  Natalie  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin 
entertained  at  a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin 
(formerly  Miss  Pauline  Duncan).  They  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Coppee,  Mrs. 
Shepard  Eells,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  and 
Miss   Claire  Nichols. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Polhemus  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  eggnog  party  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Doris  Wilshire. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  at   her  home   on   Clay   Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this    city   and    Coast    and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  arrived  last  week 
from  her  Bakersfield  country  place  and  is  at 
her  apartment  at  the  Lafayette  on  Sacra- 
mento Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  have 
returned  from  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  Golorado  Springs  for  a  visit  to 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   Charles   Baldwin. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foote  at  their  home  in  Grass 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield  have 
arrived  from  Europe  and  are  guests  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  arrived  in 
Paris  before   Christmas. 

Miss  Gertrude  Craven  has  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Eells,  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  left  last  week 
for  New  Orleans  and  will  go  later  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  has  been  staying 
in  town  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  left  last 
week  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Kittle  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James 
Coffin  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Maud  of  Monterey 
came  up  last  week  for  a  stay  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Helen  Woolworth,  who  has  been  in 
Paris  for  some  time,  has  gone  to  Nice  for  a 
visit. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Ella  Hastings,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  on  the  19th  instant,  where 
she  will  remain  for  two  months. 

Among  Los  Angeles  visitors  at  the  Fair- 
mont are  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  George  B.  An- 
derson, Mr.  M.  J.  Connell,  Colonel  J.  B. 
Lankershim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Fleischman. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillmann,  when  last  heard  from, 
was  in  Munich,  Germany,  where  she  and  her 
father  are  visiting  the  art  galleries. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Law  has  taken  permanent  apart- 
ments in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Among  visitors  from  the  North  now  at  the 
Fairmont  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Murphy, 
Mr.  J.  H.  DeLone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lour- 
man,  Mr.  R.  H.  Miller,  Seattle;  Mr.  B.  C. 
Mitchell,  Miss  Estelle  C.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  K.  Long,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Cowles  and  family,  Miss  Odell,  Spokane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willson,  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Tovey  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Baroness  von  Schroeder  and  the  Misses  von 
Schroeder  are  up  from  their  country'  home  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  are  stopping  at  the  St, 
Francis. 

Mr.  Frank  Miller  and  Miss  Miller  of  River- 
side are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  has  taken  a  house  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  winter  at  1960  Baker 
Street,  and  will  be  at  home  to  her  friends  on 


Thursdays  in  January  and  February.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Crabtree,  is  visiting  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  E.  Timon  will  be  at  home  at  the  St. 
Francis  the  first  and  last  Monday. 

Among  arrivals  by  the  Manchuria  who  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  Fairmont  are:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Holmes,  Honolulu ;  Mr.  J.  K. 
Roosevelt,  New  York ;  Dr.  Nord,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  T.  Bottomby,  Honolulu  ;  Mr.  Z.  S.  Spalding, 
Kanai ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Pierce  Allen, 
Tientsin,  China ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  James, 
Mr.  Frank  James  and  Miss  Mollie  James, 
Urbana,    Kentucky. 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 

A  few  of  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  were :  Mrs.  E.  J.  Smith,  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Bagley,  Mr.  W.  D.  Conover,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Murphy.  San  Francisco  ;  Mr.  R.  E. 
Haas,  Russia ;   Mr.  H.  Haas,  Switzerland. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  Del  Coronado  for  the  week  ending 
January  17  were:  Mrs.  F.  Y.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Meyers,  Mrs.  P.  K.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gus 
Seyfried,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Erskine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Abraham,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Castle. 

Among  those  registering  at  Del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  week  were:  Mr.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  San  Mateo ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow,  Los  Ange- 
les ;  Mrs.  Edwin  Fuller,  Boston ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Vaughn,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  McCullagh,  Chicago  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Todd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sayre, 
Tacoma ;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Frank  Staley,  Indian- 
apolis;  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe.  Mr.  Gottardo  F. 
Piazzoni,  Mr.  Will  Sparks,  Mr.  J.  K.  Steel, 
San    Francisco. 


A  Paris  Snow  Storm. 


The  worst  weather  known  for  years  was 
experienced  in  Paris  as  the  old  year  closed. 
Snow  fell  unceasingly  throughout  the  day. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  streets  were  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  vehicu- 
lar traffic  became  impossible.  The  municipal 
council,  taken  by  surprise,  had  made  no  ar- 
rangements for  clearing  away  the  snow  drift, 
and  in  consequence  the  citizens  had  to  act  as 
their  own  scavengers.  The  various  lines  of 
trams  were  snow-bound,  for  the  tracks  were 
covered.  Trams  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  Auteuil  on  the  inward  journey  traveled  as 
far  as  the  Etoile,  and  there  they  had  to  re- 
main. The  horse-buses  and  cabs  suffered  se- 
verely. Owing  to  the  dislocation  of  traffic, 
storm-tossed  pedestrians  rushed  in  a  great 
number  to  the  metro,  stations,  for  the  tube 
trains  were  working.  The  crush  of  passen- 
gers, eager  to  escape  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
become  so  dense  at  some  of  the  stations — 
notably  at  that  of  the  Place  de  l'Opera,  oppo- 
site the  Daily  Chronicle  office — that  the  tube 
authorities,  fearing  a  disaster  would  result 
from  the  overcrowding,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  police  in  order  to  regulate  the  rush. 
*•*■ ■ — 

The  arrival  the  other  day  of  the  first  postal 
automobile  at  Bagdad  has  filled  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  wonder  and  awe.  The  car 
carried  the  mails,  hitherto  borne  on  camels' 
backs,  from  Aleppo,  a  distance  of  625  miles, 
in  sixty  hours.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a 
speed  record,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  roads  are  rough  camel  tracks  leading 
through  the  deep  sands  of  the  Syrian  desert 
and  the  stony  plains  of  Mesopotamia  the 
journey  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  appears  quite  a  creditable  per- 
formance. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  spreading  of  the  spirit  of  Turkish  mod- 
ern progress.  The  Moslems  of  these  regions, 
hitherto  steeped  in  the  fiercest  fanaticism, 
now  gladly  entrust  parcels  and  missives  to 
this  new  ship  of  the  desert. 


The  French  Council  of  State  has  at  last 
issued  a  decree  limiting  the  name  "cham- 
pagne" to  wines  grown  and  manufactured  in 
certain  districts.  These  districts  are  prac- 
tically all  the  Department  of  Marne  and  the 
south  half  of  the  Department  of  Aisne.  As 
the  departments  immediately  south  of  Marne, 
Aube  and  Yonne  also  formed  part  of  the  old 
province  called  Champagne,  the  wine-growers 
there  are  naturally  aggrieved  at  not  being  able 
to  call  their  product  champagne  and  are 
hoping  to  have  the  decree  amended  to  include 
them. 


Oliver — She's     a     blamed     pretty     woman. 
Oliz'ia — Most   pretty   women   are. — Puck. 


YOUR   MAIND 

is  the  only  one  that  can  unlock  your  box  in  our 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults.     Your  valuables  in  one  of 
our  steel  boxes  can  not  be  lost  by  theft  or  fire. 
For  this  protection  $4.00  per  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BOTLDIHG         Junction  Post  and  Harket,  S.  F. 


Pears' 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears'  Soap ; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude    for   that. 

Use  Pears'  for 
the  children ;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Cj  The  Gymnasium  and  Baths  are 
open  in  the  new  wing. 

C|  Turkish,  Russian  and  Electric 
Light  Baths  —  Hydro  therapeutic 
and  Massage  Departments. 

<]I  The  most  modem  establishment 
of  this  character  in  the  world. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of   outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  fef  reservations  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most    Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 
"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 

22d   Street  and   Broadway. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 
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FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Inseparably    associated 

with   the    social   life    of 

San  Francisco 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Parage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.  G.  GREEN,  J.    H.   HOLMES, 

Owner  Lessee  and  Hanager 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S.  F.,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Stein  way  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at 
Oakland 


nth 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free   for   the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


MUIR  WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALITO    FERRY 
FOOT  OF    MARKET  8T. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


It.  Sin  Fmcrscs 

It.  Hiir  lifts 

It.  Tuilsiis 

WEES  I     SUN- 
DAY           DAY 

WEEK   I     SUN- 
DAY           DAY 

WEEK 

DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

l:45p 

»4:45p 

-8:45a 
9:45a 
10:45a 
II  :45a 
l:45p 
2:45p 

-7:20s     II  :45a 

1:405     12:50c 

62:40p      2:50p 

4:20p      4:05s 

5:l5p 

7:20a 

l:40p 

4:l4p 

»8:IOp 

10:40a 
1 1 :43a 
I2:45p 
2:45p 
4:00p 
5:l5p 

PERSONAL. 


•Sat.  onlv.        tMonday  onlv.         £-Tamaipais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Fern-  and  S72  Market. 

General  Offices— Mill  Valley,  California. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A., 
assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia on   Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Colonel  George  H.  Torney,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  assumed  the  duties  of  surgeon- 
general  of  the  army  on  January  14,  succeed- 
ing General  Robert  M.  O'Reilly,  U.  S.  A., 
retired. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  David  L.  Brainard, 
deputy  commissary-general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  on  the  transport  to  sail 
from  this  port  on  March  5  to  Manila,  P.  I., 
and  to  report  to  the  commanding  "general, 
Philippine  Division,  for  duty  as  chief  com- 
missary of  that  division,  relieving  Colonel 
Edward  E.  Dravo,  assistant  commissary-gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.  Upon  being  thus  relieved 
Colonel  Dravo  will  proceed  to  Vancouver 
Barracks  and  assume  the  duty  of  purchasing 
commissary  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  and  in 
addition  to  that  duty  will  report  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  Columbia, 
for  duty  as  chief  commissary. 

Major  George  W.  Mclver,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as 
commandant  of  the  School  of  Musketry,  Pre- 
sidio   of    Monterey. 

Major  Charles  R.  KrauthorT,  commissary, 
U.  S.  A.,  upon  being  relieved  from  duty  as 
purchasing  commissary  in  San  Francisco  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  D.  Kuisken,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  report  to  the  latter  for  duty  as  his 
assistant  until  his  departure  for  the  Philip- 
pines  in   the   summer. 

Major  Arthur  M.  Edwards,  commissary,  U. 
S.  A.,  upon  being  relieved  from  duty  as  pur- 
chasing commissary  at  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, will  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  report 
in  person  to  the  purchasing  commissary  in 
San  Francisco  for  duty  as  an  assistant  in  his 
office. 

Major  Robert  S.  Woodson,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  will  take  transport  from  Manila 
about  March  15  for  San  Francisco,  and  on 
arrival  will  report  to  the  adjutant-general  for 
duty. 

Chaplain  Edward  H.  Fitz-Gerald,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Robert  H.  R. 
Loughborough,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  army  retiring  board  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  such  time  as  may 
be    designated   by   the  board. 

Captain  Jesse  Mel.  Carter,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from  tem- 
porary duty  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  staff 
and  to  return  to  his  proper  station,  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Captain  John  H.  Parker,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from 
his  duties  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  three  months' 
leave  of  absence  granted  him  will  proceed  to 
join    his    regiment. 

Captain"  William  H.  Waldron,  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  attached  to  the 
Signal  Corps,  upon  relief  from  his  treatment 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  will  report  to  the  commanding 
general,  Department  of  California,  for  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  chief  signal  officer,  with 
station   at   San   Francisco. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  Medical  De- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  him  extended  fifteen  days. 

Assistant  Paymaster  E.  H.  Douglass,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  ordered  detached  from  the  Buffalo  on 
February  10  and  to  temporary  duty  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  as  assistant  to  the 
general   storekeeper. 

Assistant  Paymaster  J.  F.  Helms,  LI.  S.  X., 
is  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget 
Sound,  and  ordered  to  the  Buffalo  on  Feb- 
ruary  10. 

Lieutenant  Aubrey  Lippincott,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month  and  fifteen  days,  to 
take  effect  upon  his  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain. 

Lieutenant  Rowland  B.  Ellis,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  general  re- 
cruitng  service  and  will  proceed  to  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty  at 
the  recruiting  depot. 

Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Scott,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  treatment 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Washington  Bar- 
racks, D.  C,  and  will  proceed  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Virginia,  and  report  to  the  president  of 
a  board  for  examination  to  determine  his  fit- 
ness for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Twenty- 
Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  for  duty  at  the  School 
of    Musketry. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Noyes,  Thirtieth 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to  report  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Nichols,  Thir- 
teenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an 
examining  board,  for  examination  to  deter- 
mine  his   fitness    for   promotion. 


A  balcony  for  ladies  only  is  one  of  the  re- 
cent innovations  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
it  is  usually  filled. 


Classic  Melodies  in  Comic  Songs. 

Herman  Finck,  musical  director  of  the 
Palace  Theatre,  London,  is  a  humorist  with 
a  keen  edge  of  satire  on  his  humor.  He  has 
strung  together  more  than  eighty  old  and 
new  melodies,  sentimental  and  comic,  and 
labeled  them  waggishly,  "A  Collection  by  the 
Orchestra." 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  his  ironic 
composition  is  that  the  listener  hears  probably 
for  the  first  time  that  the  latest  comic  songs 
are  for  the  most  part  classical  melodies  set  to 
jog-trot  time.  For  instance,  who  would  dream 
of  associating  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song" 
with  "Put  Me  Among  the  Girls"?  Yet,  hum 
the  opening  bars  of  each  to  yourself,  and  the 
similarity  is  obvious.  So,  too,  does  one  find 
that  "Oh !  Oh !  Antonio !"  is  uncommonly 
like   Strauss's  waltz,  "Kuenstler  Leben." 

"The  fact  is  that  comic  songs  of  the  old 
times  were  far  more  original  than  those  of 
today,"  said  Mr.  Finck.  "The  aim  of  popular 
song  writers  then  was  to  produce  some  en- 
tirely new  form  of  musical  phrase.  Today,  as 
soon  as  one  song  makes  a  hit,  we  are  inun- 
dated with  dozens  repeating  the  figure.  like 
all  the  followers  of  'Bedelia,'  'Hiawatha,'  and 
the  'Girls'  songs." 

Mr.  Finck's  pot-pourri  begins  with  "The 
Vagabond,"  and  continues  with  "All  in  a 
Row"  and  "Up  I  Came  with  My  Little  Lot." 
A  dozen  other  "popular"  airs  are  introduced. 
The  finale  is  composed  of  "Love  Me  and  the 
World  Is  Mine."  "Good-bye,  Sweetheart," 
and    "Tannhauser." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Finck's  most  striking  juxta- 
position is  that  of  "Three  Blind  Mice"  and 
"The  Merry  Widow  Waltz" — the  former 
played  in  waltz  rhythm  runs  quite  naturally 
into  and  seems  a  part  of  the  famous  comic- 
opera  waltz. 

-«♦*• 

A  Bronze  Yacht. 
The  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D. 
C,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  to  be  known  as  the  magnetic 
survey  yacht  Carnegie.  It  is  to  be  constructed 
without  the  use  of  iron  or  steel  or  any  other 
magnetic  metal.  The  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  make  with  this  ship  an  accurate 
magnetic  study  of  the  ocean.  The  vessel  will 
be  primarily  a  sailing  vessel,  but  will  be 
equipped  with  auxiliary  power  to  give  a 
speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  This  power  will 
be  supplied  by  gas  engines.  The  propelling 
engines,  machinery,  and  other  metal  parts  of 
the  craft  will  be  chiefly  bronze.  Manganese 
metal  and  gun  metal  will  also  be  employed. 
Every  bolt,  nail,  bar,  and  brace  in  the  vessel 
will  be  of  these  materials.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  crank  shaft  in  the 
engine  can  be  constructed  of  this  metal.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  this  piece  must  be  of 
steel,  it  will  be  the  only  specimen  of  this 
metal  employed  on  the  entire  vessel.  The 
first  voyage  of  the  Carnegie  will  be  to  the 
north,  visiting  Hudson  Bay  and  Greenland. 


From  forty  to  fifty  thousand  people  a  day 
have  been  visiting  the  first  exhibition  of  flying 
machines  yet  held.  It  is  part  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Salon  in  Paris.  There  may  be  scoffers 
who  think  the  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  flying 
machines  is  premature,  but  when  the  first 
motor-cars  appeared  not  so  many  years  ago 
other  scoffers  called  them  interesting  but  not 
important.  The  Wright  aeroplane  is  the  great 
attraction  of  the  show.  "Where  is  the 
Vrichte?"  is  one  of  the  first  questions  asked, 
that  being  as  near  as  a  Frenchman  can  get 
to  pronouncing  Wright.  Four  policemen  were 
needed  on  Christmas  eve  to  keep  the  crowd 
moving  before  the  stand.  Under  the  cupola 
is  a  tiny  aeroplane  built  by  Santos-Dumont 
and  called  the  Demoiselle.  It  is  so  small  that 
it  looks  like  a  toy.  The  stretch  of  its  wings 
is  but  six  and  a  quarter  yards,  and  its  total 
surface  is  not  ten  yards  square.  The  total 
weight  in  working  order  is  only  440  pounds, 
allowing  110  pounds  for  the  pilot.  Santos- 
Dumont  does  not  exceed  that  weight. 


Animal  actors  are  by  no  means  new  to  the 
stage.  There  are  on  record  instances  where 
a  four-legged  performer  has  made  the  great- 
est success  in  a  play,  drawing  hundreds  of 
people  night  after  night  by  the  magnetism  of 
his  inarticulate  art.  In  1814  "The  Dog  of 
Montargis"  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  It  was  written  around  a  true  inci- 
dent in  which  a  man  was  murdered  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy  and  the  murderer  tracked  by 
means  of  his  dog.  One  day  this  dog  sud- 
denly sprang  at  the  throat  of  a  man  and  al- 
most killed  hirn,  whereupon  the  wretch,  terror 
struck,  confessed  that  he  was  the  murderer. 
This  dramatic  incident  formed  the  basis  of 
the  play,  and  everything  depended  upon  the 
cleverness  of  the  dog.  He  was  called  Dragon, 
and  his  acting  was  so  marvelous  that  the  play 
achieved  a  remarkable  success,  running  for 
thirty-nine   performances. 


The  Veteran  Fireman's  Association  will 
give  a  theatre  party  at  the  Valencia  Theatre 
next  Tuesday  evening,  January  26.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  bill  of  "When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower."  a  number  of  special 
features   will  be   introduced. 


Ryer — Why  don't  you  buy  an  auto,  Dyer? 
Z?ycr — Well,  it's  cheaper  to  walk  and  just  as 
dangerous. — Puck. 
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Rail  route  thence  through  the  heart  of  the 
Republic,  passing  the  Colima  Volcano, 
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"interest  en  route  to  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Rate  includes  meals  and  berth  on  steamer, 
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Steamers  sail  from  comoany's  piers.  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo ) ,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day   of    sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For   freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,   240 
Tames  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"Fifty  miles  an  hour!  Are  you  brave?" 
She  (swallowing  another  pint  of  dust) — Yes, 
dear.     I'm   full  of   grit. — Chicago  News. 

Miss    Rinkels — Father    always    gives    me    a 

book  on  my  birthday.     Miss  Tartley — What  a 
fine  library  you  must  have! — Town  Topics. 

"Your  husband  seems  so  gloomy,  Mrs. 
Smith.  Is  he  a  misanthrope?"  "No,  indeed; 
he's  a  Bryan  Democrat." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Doctor — You  have  some  sort  of  poison  in 
your  system.  Patient — Shouldn't  wonder. 
What  was  that  stuff  you  gave  me  ? — New 
York  Sun. 

She — Mother  never  leaves  the  house.  She 
simply  hates  visiting.  He  (with  sudden  de- 
cision)— Will  you  be  mine,  darling? — Boston 
Transcript, 

"I  shall  insist  on  making  some  speeches 
on  the  tariff,"  said  Senator  Sorghum.  "Then 
you  are  deeply  interested."  "No.  But  I 
would  rather  talk  than  listen." — Washington 
Star. 

He — And  you  won't  go  with  me?  She — No, 
I  don't  like  your  style.  He — Pooh  !  You're 
as  full  of  airs  as  a  street  piano.  She — 
Maybe,  but  I  don't  go  with  a  crank. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

"What  sort  of  an  after-dinner  speaker  is 
BHggins?"  "One  of  the  kind  who  start  in  by 
saying  they  didn't  expect  to  be  called  on,  and 
then  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  they  can't 
be  called  off." — Washington  Star. 

James — I  get  a  penny  every  time  I  take  my 
cod-liver  oil.  Thomas — What  do  you  do  with 
them  ?  -  James — Mother  puts  'em  in  a  money 
box  till  there's  enough,  and  then  buys  another 
bottle  of  cod-liver  oil. — The  Sketch. 

"Do  you  ever  lose  that  umbrella  of  yours?" 
asked  the  maiden.  "No,  I  don't,"  replied  the 
man,  sternly ;  "the  person  who  takes  that 
umbrella  will  have  to  take  me."  "Do  I  un- 
derstand that  to  be  a  proposal  of  marriage  or 
a  threat?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 

She — What  do  you  want  ?  He — A  pennorth 
o'  pudden.  She — Plain  or  plum  ?  He — Plain. 
She — Hot  or  cold?  He — Hot.  She — Have  it 
'ere,    or   tike   it   wiv   yer  ?     He — 'Ere.     She — 

Fork   or  fingers?     He   (wearily) — O   blow  yCr 
pudden  !     Gimme  'am  ! — The  Bystander. 

Practical  Father — Has  that  young  man  who 
wants  to  marry  you  got  any  money?     Roman- 


tic Miss — Money !  He  gave  me  a  cluster  dia- 
mond ring  studded  with  pearls.  Practical 
Father — Yes,  I  know.  But  has  he  any  money 
left  ? — Stray  Stories. 

"You're  looking  for  new  .quarters,  I  hear," 
said  Kidder,  at  the  breakfast  table.  "Yes," 
replied  the  talkative  boarder,  "Why  ?" 
"Here's  an  ad  in  the  paper  that  should  in- 
terest you  particularly :  "To  let — nice  room 
for   gent   with   gas.'" — The    Tatler. 

Slimson — What  do  you  mean  by  giving  that 
little  boy  in  the  next  block  such  a  terrible 
whipping?  Willie — He  didn't  even  know  it, 
papa.  You  see,  he's  a  Christian  Scientist. 
All  the  boys  practice  on  him,  and  he  doesn't 
even  dare  to  tell  his  father  and  mother. — Life. 

"It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
laughing  when  Miss  Gusher  remarked  that 
her  fiance  was  'so  versatile.' "  "Meaning 
Dumley?  Well,  he  is  rather  versatile." 
"Nonsense !  he's  a  regular  idiot."  "Yes,  but 
he's  so  many  kinds  of  an  idiot." — The  Cath- 
olic Standard  and  Times. 

"Whah  yuh  been?"  inquired  'Rastus  Peebles 
of  Uncle  Zeb  Johnsing,  as  the  latter  came 
cantering  down  the  main  street  on  his  fa- 
vorite charger.  "Up  to  Slabtown,  to  de  'lec- 
tion," was  the  answer  shouted  back.  "De 
'lection  ?  W'at  dey  votin'  fer  now  ?"  asked 
'Rastus.  "Dey  was  payin'  high  as  two  dol- 
lahs  dis  mawnin',"  called  out  Uncle  Zeb ; 
"but  when  Ah  left  dey  was  payin'  only  a 
dollah  an'  six  bits." — Washington  Post. 

"Rastus,"  said  the  solicitous  employer, 
"how  many  times  have  I  told  you  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  ghosts?"  "You's  told 
me  dat  a  heap  o'  times."  "And  yet  you  go 
on  being  frightened!"  "Well,  suh,  I  believes 
you  when  you  say  dar  ain'  none.  But  my 
min'  keeps  tellin'  me  dat  one  o'  deseyer  dahk 
nights  I's  gwiner  see  sumpin'  dat  looks 
so  much  like  a  ghos'  dat  I  can't  tell  de 
diffunce  without  stoppin'  to  ahgufy.  An', 
boss,  I  aint  got  no  presence  o'  mind  what- 
ever !" — Washington   Star. 

Caller  (on  crutches  and  with  a  bandage 
over  one  eye) — I  have  come,  sir,  to  make  ap- 
plication for  the  amount  due  on  my  accident 
insurance  policy.  I  fell  down  a  long  flight 
of  stairs  the  other  evening  and  sustained 
damages  that  will  disable  me  for  a  month  to 
come.  Manager  of  Company — Young  man,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  your 
case,  and  I  find  you  are  not  entitled  to  any- 
thing. It  could  not  be  called  an  accident. 
You  certainly  knew  the  young  lady's  father 
was  at  home. — Stray  Stories. 
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School  Fraternities. 

Among  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  the 
assembly  at  Sacramento,  and  that  may  be  fairly  classed 
as  silly,  is  a  bill  making  it  illegal  for  any  pupil  of  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  the  State  to  join 
or  become  a  member  of  any  secret  fraternity,  sorority, 
or  club,  or  to  take  part  in  any  such  organization. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  such  bills  of  a  like  pater- 
nal nature  demanding  the  waste  of  a  certain  amount 
of  costly  time  and  energy  before  they  can  be  disposed 
of.  It  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  some  of  them 
will  pass  and  so  encumber  the  statute  book  with 
verbiage,  creating  new  offenses,  and  complicating  a 
legal  machinery  that  is  already  a  matter  of  public 
derision. 

The  Argonaut  yields  to  no  one  in  its  contempt  for 
the  school  fraternity  which  overrides  discipline  and 
creates  a  horde  of  childish  prigs  and  snobs.  But  surely 
we  do  not  need  legislation  to  correct  this  evil.  Surely 
the  legislature  has  something  better  to  do  than  to  play 
dry  nurse  to  a  crowd  of  disorderly  boys  and  girls.    Are 


there  no  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  to  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  do  they  actually  need  a  new  law 
to  enable  them  to  regulate  matters  of  ordinary  pro- 
priety and  discipline?  If  they  are  in  general  agree- 
ment among  themselves  that  these  ridiculous  fraternities 
are  harmful  to  discipline  and  destructive  to  good 
behavior  and  the  amenities  of  school  life,  then  let  them 
say  so,  giving  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  dis- 
obedience in  the  matter  will  be  followed  by  the  usual 
penalties — spanking,  suspension,  expulsion,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be.  There  seems  to  be  something 
supremely  ridiculous  in  the  idea  that  the  pranks  of  a 
lot  of  children  should  need  special  legislation.  The 
next  thing  will  be  a  bill  regulating  the  bedtime  for 
infants. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  school  dis- 
cipline while  it  is  possible  to  have  such  a  quarrel  as 
that  now  in  progress  in  San  Rafael.  Superintendent 
Cox,  who  once  suppressed  the  fraternities  at  Santa 
Rosa,  now  says  he  will  do  the  same  thing  at  San 
Rafael.  He  is  reported  as  having  made  a  "fiery 
speech,"  while  the  fraternity  leaders  avow  their  inten- 
tion to  complete  their  plans  "even  though  they  are 
expelled."  We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  school- 
masters and  children  must  settle  their  disputes  through 
the  public  press  and  by  means  of  "fiery  speeches"  and 
newspaper  interviews.  Those  who  remember  the  old 
days  would  think  that  five  minutes  "on  the  carpet" 
would  be  enough  to  dispose  of  the  most  troublesome 
boy  that  ever  lived,  but  that  was  before  masters  and 
pupils  changed  places.  If  the  school  authorities  have 
actually  abdicated,  perhaps  there  is  some  justification, 
after  all,  for  legislative  action,  and  if  that  should  fail 
perhaps  an  appeal  to  The  Hague  tribunal  might  do 
something.  _ 

Brownsville  Detectives. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Brownsville  shooting 
affray  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  public  mind.  When 
the  incident  occurred  and  it  was  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  summary  action  by  disbanding  the 
colored  regiment  concerned  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  commendation  for  a  measure  apparently  demanded 
by  the  requirements  of  discipline  and  the  general  good. 
It  is  true  that  some  element  of  doubt  was  entertained 
when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Taft,  then  at  the  war 
office,  had  counseled  deliberation  and  caution,  but  on 
the  whole  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  upheld  the 
executive  action.  From  that  time  until  now  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  allowed  to  sleep.  The  soldiers  them- 
selves, if  they  had  no  genuine  sense  of  injustice,-  at 
least  made  a  fair  pretense  of  it,  while  their  good  for- 
tune in  enlisting  the  championship  of  Mr.  Foraker 
served  effectively  to  keep  their  grievances  before  the 
public.  It  may  be  said  in  justice  to  Mr.  Foraker  that 
he  has  been  undeviatingly  consistent  in  his  advocacy 
of  a  cause  that  may  have  been  adopted  from  not 
wholly  disinterested  motives  and  that  may  have  been 
used  for  devious  ends.  That,  however,  does  not  affect 
facts,  nor  has  Mr.  Foraker's  recent  downfall  any  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Foraker's  per- 
sonal politics  may  be  grievously  discredited,  but  this  in 
no  way  reflects  upon  occurrences  ascertained  by  him 
and  advanced  by  him  in  the  Brownsville  discussion. 
It  may  be  said  incidentally  and  regretfully  that  those 
occurrences  would  meet  with  a  scantier  public  attention 
but  for  their  bearing  upon  the  secret  service  now  in 
the  limelight.  We  do  not  particularly  want  to  hear 
about  Brownsville,  but  we  do  want  to  know  all  that 
we  can  of  the  vast  army  of  detectives  moving  secretly 
about  the  country  upon  a  work  that  appears  to  be  often 
nefarious  and  by  methods  always  hateful. 

Brownsville  affords  us  an  object  lesson  sufficiently 
hard  to  reconcile  with  democracy  or  free  institutions. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr. 
Foraker  to  rehabilitate  the  negro  soldiers  have  been 
met  by  equally  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  to  fasten  upon  them  the  original  burden  of 


criminality.  Almost  unnoticed  by  the  public,  there  has 
been  an  unwearying  search  for  evidence,  and  heaven 
and  earth  has  been  moved  to  secure  something  that 
would  promise  finality  to  an  irritating  situation.  We 
have  to  thank  the  unflagging  industry  of  Senator  Fora- 
ker for  a  momentary  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  at 
unclean  events  that  otherwise  might  never  have  been 
known. 

The  chief  figure  gibbeted  for  our  edification  is  a  Fed- 
eral detective  called  Browne.  It  is  Browne  who  has  fur- 
nished the  evidence  triumphantly  brandished  in  the  face 
of  the  Senate  as  "conclusive."  From  Browne  comes  the 
"irrefutable  proof"  and  the  "final  and  absolute  testi- 
mony" of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  so  often. 
It  was  Browne  who  placed  the  pinnacle  upon  the  giddy 
eminence  of  investigation  by  the  "confession"  of  the 
negro  Conyers,  the  only  confession  by  the  way  that  the 
Federal  detectives  have  been  able  to  extract  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  by  an  expenditure  of  $15,000  and 
under  the  persuasive  blandishments  of  unlimited  beer 
and  promises  of  reinstatement.  The  mountain  has 
been  in  travail  all  this  time  and  Conyers's  "confession" 
is  the  one  pitiful  mouse  that  it  has  produced. 
Detective  Browne  said  that  Conyers  confessed  first  of 
all  to  an  illiterate  negro  detective  named  Lawson  and 
then  to  himself.  Conyers  denied  having  made  any  con- 
fession at  all,  and  Browne  and  Conyers  then  appealed 
to  the  sheriff  of  Walton  County  as  having  been  present 
at  the  interview  and  as  being  in  a  position  to  confirm 
or  to  deny  the  confession.  Sheriff  Arnold,  by  the  way, 
is  a  white  man  and  a  Southerner,  holding  the  negro  in 
no  particular  esteem  and  firmly  believing,  moreover, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  Brownsville  soldiers.  Perhaps 
Detective  Browne  assumed  that  these  sentiments  would 
be  synonymous  with  a  tendency  to  perjury  and  that  the 
confirmation  of  his  testimony  would  be  assured.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  had  appealed  unto  Caesar  and 
unto  Caesar  he  must  go.  This  is  what  Sheriff  Arnold 
has  to  say  as  to  the  interview  between  Browne  and 
Conyers  and  the  effort  made  by  the  detective  to  wring 
a  confession  from  the  soldier: 

Conyers  still  denied  knowing  anything,  or  who  did 
the  shooting.  I  desire  to  state  further  that  I  have  carefully 
read  the  several  letters  written  by  Boyd  Conyers  to  Senator 
Foraker,  in  regard  to  what  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Browne,  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  December 
14,  and  the  whole  thing  took  place  just  as  he  has  outlined  it 
in  these  letters,  only  he  omitted  to  state  the  part  taken  by  me 
in  the  matter.  The  details  as  set  out  by  him  in  these  letters 
are  stated  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

So  the  sheriff  says  that  the  colored  soldier  is  telling 
the  truth  and  that  the  white  detective  is  lying.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  "confession"  had  been  trumpeted  to 
the  world,  this  unlucky  victim  of  the  secret  service  had 
the  temerity  to  deny  it.  He  was  only  a  negro  soldier.  He 
had  no  command  of  publicity  such  as  was  enjoyed  to  an 
overwhelming  extent  by  his  enemies.  He  could  do  no 
more  than  write  a  letter  to  about  the  only  man  willing  to 
receive  such  a  letter  from  him.  Really  there  is  some- 
thing pathetic  about  it.  A  negro  soldier  against  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  government  and  the  negro 
soldier  wins !     It  helps  us  to  believe  in  God. 

But  Sheriff  Arnold  has  a  good  deal  more  to  say : 

I  desire  to  state  further  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Browne  in  this  matter,  as  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  14,  in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  these 
conversations  with  Boyd  Conyers,  is  not  true.  To  the  con- 
trary, and  I  say  it  under  my  solemn  oath,  it  is  the  most  abso- 
lutely false,  the  most  willful  misrepresentation  of  the  truth, 
and  the  most  shameful  perversion  of  what  really  did  take  place  ' 
between  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  over  the  signature  of  any 
person.  Surely  Mr.  Browne  must  have  thought  that  this 
report  would  never  be  seen  or  read  by  me,  or  he  would  not 
have  made  it.  I  was  both  shocked  and  horrified  when  I  read 
it.  When  we  had  utterly  failed  to  get  a  confession  or  any 
information  out  of  Conyers  as  to  who  did  the  shooting,  then 
Mr.  Browne  asked  him  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  base- 
ball players  and  also  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  reckless 
and  turbulent  members  of  his  company ;  this  Conyers  did, 
giving  several  names,  and  these  same  names  so  g:\ 
yers  in  my  presence,  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  repi 
furnished    him    by    Conyers   as    the    ones    par; 
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shooting.  I  point  this  out  as  a  fair  example  as  to  how  Mr. 
Browne  has  perverted  the  truth  and  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
in  his  report. 

Sheriff  Arnold  was  "shocked  and  horrified."  He  had 
good  reason.  Perhaps  his  consternation  received  an 
added  poignancy  from  the  recollection  that  this  foul 
story  had  been  given  all  the  currency  possible  to  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  government  and  that  he  himself 
was  an  innocent  participant.  Xothing  more  revolting 
or  humiliating  has  been  made  known  for  years. 

How  many  detective  Brownes  are  there  scattered 
over  the  country  relentlessly  determined  to  secure  evi- 
dence by  any  and  every  means  and  whose  infamous 
reports  are  received  by  the  executive  as  gospel  unde- 
fined? Has  Russia  any  such  secret  service  as  this,  or 
anything  quite  so  ruthless  or  so  costly?  Has  there 
been  anything  like  it  in  history  and  will  there  be  any- 
thing like  it  again  in  America? 


A  Libeled  Government. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  President  should 
institute  proceedings  against  the  Xew  York  World  for 
its  recent  utterances  on  the  Panama  purchase  trans- 
action. Unfortunately,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt, 
although  the  subpcenas  already  served  do  not  specify 
the  grounds  for  action.  The  World's  charges  are  so 
recent  that  their  scope  will  be  clearly  remembered. 
They  were  to  the  effect  that  a  large  part  of  the  amount 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  canal  property  was 
not  paid  to  the  original  and  bona  fide  holders  of  the 
French  shares,  but  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
certain  American  citizens  who  had  acquired  the  prop- 
erty as  a  bankrupt  affair  and  at  bankrupt  prices  and 
then  sold  it  at  inflated  values  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  remembered  also  that  among  those 
mentioned  as  having  benefited  from  this  deal  were  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft  and  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson,  and  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  presidential  wrath 
would  not  have  been  stirred  so  deeply  but  for  the  fact 
that  his  brother-in-law  was  involved  in  the  accusation. 
Let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  was 
prompt  in  his  denial  of  all  complicity  in  the  affair  and 
that  his  disclaimer  was  accepted  as  conclusive  and 
final. 

Now,  if  there  is  actually  some  ground  for  govern- 
mental action  of  a  legal  kind  in  this  affair,  then 
indeed  we  may  begin  to  talk  about  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  World  attorneys  seem  positive  in  their 
contention  that  the  government  can  not  bring  an  action 
for  libel,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  the  old  sedition 
law  of  1798  may  be  revived.  If  that  should  indeed  be 
on  the  programme  it  will  be  met  by  a  protest  of  a 
serious  nature  and  by  a  formidable  resistance. 

If  any  one  is  aggrieved  by  the  utterances  of  the 
World,  it  is  certainly  not  the  government,  but  rather 
those  individuals  who  were  concerned  with  the  direct 
management  of  the  Panama  purchase  and  who  are 
charged  with  profiting  thereby.  If  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Robinson,  for  example,  has  been  assailed, 
then  let  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson  defend  it.  His  repu- 
tation is  his  own  property,  and  not  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  so  far  as  we  have  seen  he  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  even  to  deny  his  participation  in  the  transaction 
outlined  by  the  World.  Perhaps  a  mere  newspaper  is 
beneath  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Robinson  or  Mr.  Crom- 
well in  that  serene  and  lofty  atmosphere  of  higher 
finance  in  which  they  dwell  and  which  is  understood 
to  be  free  from  the  vulgar  restraint  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  it  was  not  beneath  the  contempt  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft. 

The  action  of  the  President,  if  it  should  indeed 
justify  its  present  appearances,  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  extraordinary  personal  sensitiveness  of  those 
who  are  least  heedful  of  the  feelings  and  reputations 
of  others.  The  accusations  of  the  President  against 
corporations  and  against  individuals  have  proceeded  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  stream  for  these  years  past. 
We  have  heard  of  "malefactors  of  great  wealth,"  some- 
times by  name  and  sometimes  by  suggestion,  while 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  odious 
ways  for  the  detection  of  misdeeds.  It  is  true  that  no 
particular  misdeeds  have  been  detected.  No  one  in  par- 
ticular is  in  prison  or  likely  to  go  there  as  a  result  of 
executive  fulminations  or  executive  activity.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  World  wished  to  find  a  prece- 
dent for  its  recent  expressions  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
Panama  matter,  it  could  make  a  selection  from  a  very 
e    jumber  furnished  by  the  highest  source. 

It  L  to  be  hoped  that  this  preposterous  action  will 

come   to   a   hearing.     It   would   provoke   a   bitter 

.^ntment  throughout  the  press  of  the  country  and  it 


would  stir  up  an  int»leiBble  quantity  of  muddy  scandal. 
It  would  be  a  struggle  in  which  there  would  be  no 
quarter,  no  reticences,  and  no  compunctions.  It  would 
be  a  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude. 


The  New  Planet. 

The  announcement  that  Professor  Pickering  of  Har- 
vard Observatory  has  discovered  a  new  planet  is  prob- 
ably premature.  The  learned  astronomer  has  satisfied 
himself  that  a  new  planet  exists  and  has  doubtless 
determined  its  whereabouts  with  accuracy,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  has  actually  seen  it. 

Uranus  is  now  the  outermost  planet  of  our  solar 
system,  and  the  existence  of  Uranus  was  discovered  by 
similar  phenomena  to  those  that  sent  Professor  Picker- 
ing upon  the  search  that  is  now  said  to  be  successful. 
That  is  to  say,  certain  perturbations  were  observed  in 
the  course  of  Xeptune,  and  these  could  be  accounted 
for  only  upon  the  supposition  that  some  vast  and 
unknown  body  was  exercising  an  attractive  force  upon 
the  planet  and  causing  it  to  deviate  from  its  regular 
path.  This  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Lever- 
rier,  a  French  astronomer,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
it  by  calculation  alone.  While  he  was  not  absolutely 
accurate,  he  was  yet  able  to  indicate  where  the  new 
planet  should  be  looked  for  on  the  photographic  star 
map  then  in  course  of  preparation,  and  his  triumph  was 
complete  when  Uranus  was  actually  found  close  to  the 
point  described. 

Professor  Pickering  seems  to  have  followed  the  same 
line  of  research.  Just  as  the  perturbations  of  the  planet 
Xeptune  suggested  the  disturbing  influence  of  Uranus, 
so  now  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  some  other  planet  still  further  afield  whose 
influence  is  enough  to  draw  Uranus  slightly  away  from 
his  regular  course  at  certain  points  of  his  orbit.  Pre- 
sumably, Professor  Pickering  has  so  far  calculated  the 
force  and  its  direction  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  some 
certainty  not  only  that  the  new  planet  is  actually  there, 
but  also  its  precise  position. 

The  existence  of  the  new  planet  has  been  suggested 
for  years.  The  English  astronomer  Forbes  found  that 
certain  comets  experienced  a  perturbation  presumably 
due  to  a  planetary  body  one  hundred  times  further  away 
from  the  sun  than  is  our  earth  and  with  a  year  equal 
to  about  one  thousand  of  our  years,  but  his  theory  of 
the  new  planet  was  vague  and  it  remained  unverified. 
Professor  Pickering's  announcement  indicates,  there- 
fore, a  brilliant  achievement,  and  when  full  particulars 
are  known  it  will  be  probably  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  events  of  the  day. 

The  year  1909  will  be  peculiarly  interesting  from  the 
astronomical  point  of  view.  There  is  not  only  the  new 
planet  to  be  searched  for,  but  Halley's  famous  comet 
may  be  found  photographically  at  any  moment.  The 
comet  should  now  be  somewhere  near  the  orbit  of  Jupi- 
ter and  if  it  has  kept  faithfully  to  its  schedule  and  pre- 
served its  usual  speed  of  about  500  miles  a  minute  it 
ought  to  be  visible  in  October. 


The  "  Unwritten  Law  "  Again. 

The  community  that  was  capable  of  acquitting  Thaw 
upon  a  pretense  of  insanity  had  only  to  live  up  to  its 
reputation  to  acquit  T.  Jenkins  Hains,  and  accordingly 
this  has  been  done.  But  the  Hains  jury  has  improved 
the  record.  Thaw  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  his1 
own  insanity,  whereas  Hains  has  been  discharged 
because  of  the  supposed  insanity  of  his  brother.  It 
sounds  like  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  but  it  actually  hap- 
pened in  Xew  York  a  few  days  ago. 

On  August  15  Captain  Hains  and  his  brother,  T. 
Jenkins  Hains,  went  in  search  of  an  acquaintance 
named  Annis  with  the  presumed  intention  of  killing 
him.  Captain  Hains  did  actually  kill  Annis,  while  his 
brother  helped  him  by  holding  the  crowd  at  bay  with 
his  revolver.  The  quarrel  was,  of  course,  caused  by  a 
woman,  but  that  phase  of  the  story  is  irrelevant.  The 
fact  remains  that  Annis  was  murdered  cruelly,  wan- 
tonly, and  deliberately,  and  that  T.  Jenkins  Hains, 
accused  of  aiding  and  abetting  as  aforesaid,  has  been 
acquitted  not  because  the  facts  were  in  any  way  dis- 
puted, but  because  the  actual  murderer,  who  has  not 
yet  been  tried,  was  said  to  be  insane.  Trial  by  jury  is 
still  one  of  the  delusions  comfortably  hugged  by 
civilization  as  being  in  some  mysterious  way  a  protec- 
tion to  innocence,  but  many  of  such  cases  as  have 
recently  disgraced  the  New  York  courts  would  cause 
misgivings  even  to  the  most  complacent. 

The  insanity  of  Captain  Hains  was,  of  course,  a 
subterfuge  for  the  "unwritten  law,"  rightly  so  called 
because   the    savages    and    cannibals    among   whom    it 


originated  did  not  know  how  to  write.  In  modern 
garb  it  usually  means  that  in  some  mysterious  way  a 
woman  can  retrieve  her  "honor"  by  adding  murder  to 
adultery  or  by  causing  it  to  be  added.  For  what  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  could  the  supposed  insanity 
of  the  actual  murderer  have  to  do  with  the  almost 
equally  criminal  act  of  the  man  who  helped  him?  If 
Captain  Hains  was  really  insane  when  he  killed  Annis, 
then  his  brother  was  additionally  culpable  for  aiding 
an  insane  man  to  commit  a  murder.  But  to  argue 
with  a  New  York  criminal  jury  is  evidently  a  waste 
of  time.  The  poor  idiots  had  been  congenitally  fuddled 
by  a  mysterious  Providence  and  were  further  reduced 
to  a  state  of  imbecility  by  the  wrangling  of  counsel, 
by  "expert"  theories  of  insanity,  and  by  7000-word 
questions  on  hypothetical  points.  Perhaps  the  sodden, 
maudlin  creatures  did  their  best  under  a  heavy  mental 
handicap  from  nature. 

The  result  of  this  egregious  trial  is,  of  course,  that 
the  actual  murderer  must  go  free.  If  Captain  Hains's 
brother  is  acquitted  because  Captain  Hains  was  insane, 
how  is  it  possible  to  convict  Captain  Hains  as  a  sane 
man?  It  can  not  be  done,  and  so  we  see  the  "unwrit- 
ten law"  of  violent  and  barbarous  revenge  raised  aloft 
above  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  case  is  peculiarly  aggravated.  The  man  who 
has  just  been  acquitted  has  been  in  trouble  before  and 
for  the  same  offense.  In  1891  he  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering his  friend  Hannegan,  and  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Admiral  Evans,  who  witnessed  the  whole 
thing  at  a  distance,  he  was  discharged.  In  a  triumphant 
statement  issued  by  him  immediately  after  his  latest 
acquittal  he  says  that  the  verdict  "has  placed  the 
'unwritten  law'  high  above  the  written  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York."  That  is  true,  more  shame  to  the  State 
of  Xew  York.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will 
devote  his  literary  abilities  to  a  defense  and  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  vengeance,  and  as  his 
literary  abilities  are  considerable  he  is  sure  to  find  a 
responsive  audience  among  the  sections  of  the  com- 
munity whose  natural  inclinations  are  toward  the  lex 
talionis.  It  is  a  grim  prospect  and  one  that  does  not 
raise  the  metropolis  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 


Tax  the  Bachelor. 

A  proposal  to  tax  bachelors  is  now  before  certain 
States,  and  although  the  suggestion  is  usually  classed 
among  the  freak  legislation  so  common  today,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  that  precedes  adop- 
tion. There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea.  There  was 
a  time  when  unmarried  men  were  excluded  from  the 
upper  legislative  chamber  in  France,  and  although  the 
exclusion  was  not  exactly  a  tax  it  was  a  punitive 
mark  of  incompetence  and  of  public  disapproval. 
Bachelors  were  taxed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III,  and  although  the  impost  was  raised  soon 
afterwards  it  was  adopted  again  by  Pitt  in  1785,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  the  servants  of  bachelors  must  pay 
a  special  tax.  Pitt  "got  after"  the  bachelor  in  another 
way,  inasmuch  as  his  graduated  income  tax  was  espe- 
cially lenient  upon  married  men.     And  quite  right,  too. 

The  ancients  were  wiser  than  we  are  in  this  respect. 
In  Sparta  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  unmarried,  while  both 
Athens  and  Rome  passed  laws  intended  to  bring  a 
consciousness  of  sin  to  the  bachelor  and  to  persuade 
him  to  penitence  and  reform.  In  Sparta  only  the  mar- 
ried men  were  allowed  to  witness  the  athletic  sports 
in  which  women  participated,  presumably  on  the 
ground  of  defective  education.  It  is  hardly  possible 
at  the  present  day  to  punish  a  man  for  his  bachelor- 
dom  without  running  upon  the  rocks  of  class  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  possible  to  tax  him.  to  make  him  pay 
a  license  for  his  liberty,  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
would  be  done,  too,  if  women  had  their  rights. 

The  more  we  look  at  this  matter,  the  more  we  see 
the  injustice  of  the  existing  arrangement.  At  present 
we  actually  penalize  men  for  being  married  by  asking 
from  them  twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  taxes  as  we  do 
from  the  bachelor.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  community 
ought  to  show  its  sense  of  the  courage  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  married  man  by  refusing  to  place  an 
additional  tax  upon  the  burden  that  he  has  voluntarily- 
assumed.  If  the  married  man  continues  upon  his  wild 
career  to  the  point  of  having  children,  his  taxes 
increase  again  in  proportion  to  their  consuming  power. 
He  is,  in  fact,  penalized  for  doing  his  duty  to  the  state 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind, 
while  the  pusillanimous  bachelor  flaunts  on  his  way 
unfettered  by  either  wife  or  the  taxes  adjacent  thereto. 
And  vet  we  lament  the  prevalence  of  bachelorhood  and 
deplore  what  we  call  race  suicide.     What  else  can  we 
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expect  while  our  taxes  are  arranged  upon  a  basis  so 
hopelessly  bad? 

We  should,  of  course,  have  to  move  with  circum- 
spection. There  may  be  certain  men  so  ill-favored  by 
nature  or  of  a  disposition  so  "ornery''  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  persuade  any  woman  to  take  the  com- 
mand. When  we  look  around  upon  some  of  our  mar- 
ried neighbors  we  shall,  it  is  true,  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  case  can  be  absolutely  hopeless,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  guard  against  injustice.  A 
committee  of  women  might  usefully  decide  upon  such 
cases. 

The  tax,  once  determined  upon,  ought  to  be  heavy. 
It  ought  to  be  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  discontent  or  resistance.  The  bachelor 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  has  a  ready  way  of 
escape.  He  has  only  to  get  married.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  revenue  would  be  a  large  one  and  there  would 
be  no  opposition.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  married 
man  would  object  to  a  tax  from  which  he  is  exempt. 
while  the  bachelor  would  pay  it  cheerfully  as  for  value 
received  and  cheap  at  the  price.  This  fruitful  source 
of  revenue  ought  not  to  escape  the  attention  of  our 
legislature.  It  would  be  practically  non-contentious, 
it  would  cover  its  originator  with  glory,  and  it  would 
be  a  substantial  measure  of  justice  to  married  men, 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  courage  and 
devotion  shall  not  go  unrecognized  by  a  grateful 
country.  , 

Crime  in  the  School. 

The  discovery  that  certain  boys  and  probably  certain 
girls,  pupils  at  the  Berkeley  High  School,  have  been 
systematically  stealing  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
pieces  of  news  that  has  come  to  hand  for  a  long 
time.  Three  boys  have  been  expelled  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  police  proceedings,  while  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  evil  is  widespread  and  that  many  others 
will  be  implicated  whose  names  are  not  now  known. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  sudden  or  irresistible  tempta- 
tion. The  thefts  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
they  were  of  a  calculated  nature,  seeing  that  skeleton 
keys  were  used,  while  the  boys  concerned  were  of 
well-to-do  families  and  far  above  the  stress  of  actual 
want.  That  the  forgery  of  excuses  is  also  one  of  the 
features  of  the  scandal  seems  to  show  that  we  have 
here  a  somewhat  extensive  case  of  juvenile  depravity. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  send  these  boys  and 
girls  to  prison  and  so  piously  consign  them  to  a  life  of 
crime.  That  is  one  of  society's  pleasant  little  ways  of 
answering  its  responsibilities,  but  it  will  hardly  satisfy 
those  who  look  a  little  way  below  the  surface  of  things 
and  who  would  rather  search  for  causes  than  be  con- 
tent with  hustling  the  results  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Berkeley  says  that 
"the  moral  tone  of  the  school  must  be  raised  and  the 
students  brought  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  honesty 
and  truthfulness."  The  phrase  has  a  good  sound  about 
it,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Assuredly  not  by  sending 
for  the  police. 

The  superintendent  is  not  to  blame  for  using  words 
that  have  no  particular  meaning.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  he  that  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  children 
can  not  be  inculcated  by  prosecution  and  imprisonment, 
and  if  these  are  all  he  has  to  rely  upon  then  there  is  not 
much  hope  for  the  children.  To  imprison  a  child  may 
help  him  to  discriminate  between  punishment  and 
immunity,  but  it  will  not  help  him  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  chil- 
dren would  have  gone  so  terribly  astray  had  their  home 
life  been  what  it  should  be?  They  are  no  more  than 
the  product  of  their  age,  and  until  we  gather  figs  from 
thistles  we  may  expect  that  criminality  must  surely 
follow  the  unchecked  self-indulgence  and  the  cruel 
license  of  the  nursery  and  the  home.  Principal  James 
of  Berkeley  says  that  these  boys  fell  as  a  result  of  their 
craving  for  luxuries.  How  came  this  craving  for 
luxuries  except  from  a  home  life  and  an  early  training 
into  which  no  thought  of  self-restraint  as  the  supreme 
lesson  of  life  was  ever  intruded?  Could  there  have 
been  any  discipline  in  these  homes,  any  attempt  to 
show  that  conscience  must  govern  appetite,  or  that 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  control  action?  The 
questions  answer  themselves.  We  shall  have  to  look 
a  long  way  before  we  can  find  a  bad  son  of  a  good 
mother,  but  the  good  mother  is  one  in  "whom  love  and 
discipline  go  hand  in  hand,  and  who  knows  how  to 
recognize  the  dual  nature  of  good  and  evil  in  her 
child. 

Frankly,  we  think  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  the 
police  until  we  develop  enough  good  sense  to  make  the 


parents  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  children. 
Without  wishing  to  add  one  iota  to  the  shame  that  has 
fallen  upon  four  families  and  that  may  fall  upon  many 
more,  we  can  but  regret  that  we  do  not  yet  see  our 
way  to  follow  the  example  of  Judge  Lindsey  of  Colo- 
rado, who  in  all  such  cases  deals  with  the  parents  as 
the  actually  responsible  parties.  So  far  from  being 
surprised  at  the  spread  of  juvenile  criminality,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  there  are  not  more  child  malefactors 
than  there  are  when  we  see  the  number  of  homes 
that  are  little  more  than  nurseries  of  crime  in  their 
entire  absence  of  unswerving  discipline  and  lessons  of 
self-control.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  or  allowed 
to  minister  to  his  appetites  at  any  and  every  oppor- 
tunity, to  be  greedy,  clamorous,  insistent,  insolent,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  keep  the  right  side  of  the  law, 
for  this  is,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of  adult  cunning. 
But  it  is  upon  the  parent  that  the  hand  of  the  law 
should  fall.  The  law  holds  the  parent  responsible  for 
the  child's  debt;  why  not  for  his  crime? 

And  the  schools,  too,  must  bear  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility. Discipline  is  little  more  than  a  name  in  the 
school  and  college  of  today.  When  we  find  masters 
and  pupils  engaged  in  acrimonious  and  public  warfare 
as  to  whether  the  latter  shall  or  shall  not  obey  orders 
in  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  school,  when 
we  find  pupils  arrayed  against  masters  as  equal  and 
opposite  parties,  when  we  find  pupils  appealing  to  the 
public  in  defense  of  what  they  call  their  "right"  to 
combine  in  fraternities,  to  drink,  and  to  riot,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  simple  duties 
of  decency  and  obedience.  The  child  who  has  never 
been  taught  in  the  home  to  obey  conscience  will  never 
obey  anything  else.  Criminality  awaits  him,  although 
it  may  be  the  criminality  that  knows  how  to  avoid  the 
law.  , 

The  Balkan  Quarrel. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  modify  our  fear  that  trouble 
will  begin  in  eastern  Europe  as  soon  as  the  roads  are 
hard  enough  to  make  fighting  possible.  The  willing- 
ness of  Turkey  to  accept  a  money  compensation  for 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is,  of  course,  good  in  its  way, 
but  to  look  upon  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  is 
merely  childish.  The  whole  district  is  seething  with 
bitter  discontent  that  was  first  of  all  aroused  by  the 
piratical  act  of  Austria,  but  that  has  now-  passed  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  original  dispute.  After  the 
first  shock  caused  by  the  aggression  of  Austria  no  one 
stayed  to  ask  what  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  themselves 
might  have  to  say  to  this  arbitrary  change  of  owner- 
ship. The  provinces  are  now  answering  the  question 
for  themselves,  and  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  look  upon  them  as  mere  helpless  chattels  who 
must  perforce  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  lords 
and  masters.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  want  their 
autonomy.  They  do  not  so  much  care  who  their  nomi- 
nal owners  may  be,  so  long  as  actual  self-government 
falls  within  their  grasp,  and  naturally  they  take  this 
opportunity  to  claim  it.  Austria  can  hardly  grant  a 
demand  that  would  so  nullify  the  anticipated  advan- 
tages of  her  action,  and  so  the  quarrel  shifts  from  one 
point  to  another  without  any  real  advance  toward  a 
settlement. 

A  money  payment  is  not  the  only  compensation 
exacted  from  Austria  by  Turkey.  Xo  sooner  did  Aus- 
tria concede  an  obligation  of  some  kind  toward  the 
neighbor  she  had  despoiled  than  a  whole  stream  of 
lesser  demands  poured  upon  her,  and  she  has  been 
forced  to  grant  them  one  by  one.  Austria,  in  common 
with  other  European  powers,  maintained  her  own  post- 
offices  in  Turkey  as  a  guarantee  against  the  vagaries 
of  Turkish  officials  who  could  never  understand  the 
sanctity  with  which  civilization  invests  a  private  letter. 
Turkey  has  demanded  that  the  Austrian  postoffices  be 
abolished,  and  Austria  has  agreed.  Presumably,  Tur- 
key will  now  make  similar  requests  to  other  European 
powers  and  they  will  refuse  it.  Then,  again,  Austria 
has  always  posed  as  the  protector  of  Turkish  Catholics, 
but  under  the  pressure  caused  by  her  own  theft  of 
Turkish  provinces  she  has  agreed  to  abandon  her  rights 
in  this  respect.  Turkey  will  assuredly  ask  for  similar 
acts  of  renunciation  from  the  other  powers  and  this 
again  they  will  certainly  refuse.  Most  of  them  keep 
a  foot  on  the  Turkish  threshold  under  the  pretense  of 
watching  over  religious  liberty  and  they  are  jealous 
of  their  position. 

Even  though  there  were  no  casus  belli  within  sight 

and  there  are  about  half  a  dozen — the  disturbing 
fact  would  still  remain  that  Austria  has  broken  away 
from  the  concert  of  Powers  which  was  the  only  weapon 
capable   of  dealing  with   the    Turk.     She    has    taken 


definite  action  toward  the  Porte  without  consulting  the 
other  powers  and  she  has  made  definite  concessions 
destructive  to  European  unity.  The  European  concert 
was  a  miserable  and  even  a  rascally  affair  at  the  best. 
It  meant  little  more  than  a  fair  start  when  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  should 
come.  It  was  born  in  sin  and  reared  in  iniquity,  but 
it  did  at  least  interpose  some  kind  of  a  barrier  to  the 
wily  diplomacy  of  the  Sultan,  the  only  real  statesman 
in  the  present  ruck  of  European  politics.  Austria  has 
now  inaugurated  a  new  policy  of  every  man  for  him- 
self, after  adroitly  securing  a  big  start.  As  a  result 
Russia  is  once  more  gazing  feverishly  at  the  dazzling 
prospect  of  a  southern  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  her  expres- 
sion of  discontent  at  the  supposed  "settlement"  by  cash 
payments  may  be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  no  settle- 
ment will  be  made  if  she  can  help  it.  England  must 
necessarily  support  Turkey  so  long  as  the  aid  of  the 
Sultan  is  given  to  her  in  the  suppression  of  disaffec- 
tion in  India.  Italy's  ardor  may  have  been  somewhat 
cooled  in  the  fires  at  Messina,  but  as  a  result  of  Mes- 
sina the  Queen  of  Italy  is  now  more  idolized  by  the 
people  than  before,  and  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  a  Monte- 
negrin. The  Balkan  question  has  divided  Europe  into 
two  hostile  camps,  and  we  may  find  at  any  moment  that 
events  have  become  uncontrollable. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  death  of  the  Russian  Admiral  Rojesvensky 
recalls  the  tragedy  of  a  brave  and  able  man  who  failed 
in  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Xo  commander  who  ever 
lived  could  have  made  better  use  of  the  material  given 
him.  His  conduct  of  the  Russian  fleet  up  to  the 
moment  of  engagement  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  deserves  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  naval   feats 

that  he  was  eventually  overwhelm 
by  better  men  is  a  reproach  tc 
to  himself.     Every  great  war  means  the  dest 
military  reputations,  sometimes  unc  a  the 

case  of  Rojesvens"  .ong  the  gr»  >  '.ipon 

the   Russian   side  of   thai    struggle   Kouropatk;.i    alone 
remains,  and  proba;  nether  the 

conclusion  of  peat  utation  or  prever 

its   enlargement.     Bul   Kouropatkin    is    s 
tively  young  and  he  has  hopes. 


The  proposal  now  before  the  legislature  to  give  a  pen- 
sion to  families  containing  twelve  or  more  children 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  theory  that  procreativeness 
is  a  virtue.  If  so,  it  is  a  virtue  that  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  lowest  ranges  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  that  grows  steadily  rarer  as  we  ascend  in  evolu- 
tion. But  in  spite  of  President  Roosevelt  some  of  us 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  parents  of  large 
families  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  State.  The 
father  of  one  child  who  does  his  whole  duty  to  that 
child  is  a  far  better  patriot  than  the  man  who  has  many 
children  and  who  neglects  their  moral  training.  The 
size  of  a  family  is  unimportant  compared  with  the  kind 
of  a  family,  and  what  we  need  as  a  nation  is  not  more 
children,  but  better  ones. 


Loyalty  to  the  protective  principle  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  sturdy  objection  to  a  duty  upon  coffee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  planters  of  Porto  Rico.  The  proposed 
tax  is  only  five  cents  a  pound,  but  if  we  know  anything 
of  the  machinery  of  markets  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
increased  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  five  cents  a  pound,  while  the  vision  of  the 
free  breakfast  table,  a  sound  and  orthodox  Republican 
ideal,  would  melt  still  further  into  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  The  Porto  Ricans  ought  to  do  very  well  with 
their  sugar  and  tobacco  without  making  new  claims 
upon  the  tariff.  The  cost  of  living  is  increasing  quite 
rapidly  enough  and  without  any  corresponding  increase 
of  wages,  and  much  as  we  love  the  Porto  Rican,  we 
feel  that  we.  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 


The  earliest  date  which  any  university  puts  forth  is 
that  which  Cambridge  makes  that  it  was  founded  about 
635;  its  continuous  history  dates,  however,  from  1109. 
Paris  was  founded  in  792  and  renovated  in  1200., 
Oxford  dates  back  to  an  academy  mentioned  as  ancient 
in  802 ;  the  schools  were  founded  by  King  Alfred  about 
879  and  King  Henry  III  granted  the  charter  in  1248. 
Bologna  dates  from  1116.  Salamanca  was  founded  in 
1239.  

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr..  of  Denver,  has  been  elected 
United  States  senator  to  succeed  Henry  M.  Teller. 
He  received  the  full  Democratic  party  vote. 


Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  is  the  owner 
collection  in  the  world  of  automobiles  for 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


On  December  15  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  the  World  and 
certain  other  newspaper  men.  The  cause  of  the  attack  was 
the  publication  of  certain  statements  impugning  the  good 
faith  of  the  Panama  Canal  transaction,  intimating  that  promi- 
nent American  citizens  had  personally  profited  by  that  trans- 
action and  that  the  proceedings  in  general  had  been  tainted 
by  corruption.  The  President  in  his  message  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  libel  action  should  be  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  offending  newspapers  and  that  the  Attorney- 
General  would  consider  the  form  that  such  action  should  take. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention  subpoenas  have  been  served 
upon  Washington  correspondents  of  New  York  newspapers 
and  also  on  William  E.  McLaughlin  of  the  World  and  J. 
Angus  Shaw,  secretary  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  (the 
World),  to  appear  before  the  Federal  grand  jury  of  New 
York.  The  case  is  that  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Press  Publishing  Company,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the 
ground  of  the  action  nor  the  nature  of  the  testimony  demanded 
except  that  it  is  "all  and  everything  you  may  know  generally 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 

The'  immediate  answer  of  the  World  was  to  go  before 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  Henry  G.  Ward  and  obtain  an 
order  to  show  why  the  subpoenas  should  not  be  quashed.  The 
order   was   made   returnable   for   the   following   day. 

After  a  conference  of  attorneys  the  following  statement 
was  issued  for  publication  : 

Subpoenas  were  served  today  on  William  P.  McLaughlin, 
the  editor  of  sports  and  athletics  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  and  J.  Angus  Shaw,  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
requiring  them  to  attend  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1909,  at 
10:30  of  the  forenoon,  before  the  United  States  grand  jury 
to  testify  "all  and  everything  you  may  know  generally  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States."  Subpcenas  in  this  form  seem 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  criminal  law. 

It  being  thus  apparent  upon  the  face  of  these  subjects  that 
a  general  investigation  is  sought  in  any  and  all  subjects  of 
which  the  witnesses  have  any  information  without  requiring 
that  such  investigation  be  given  in  a  proceeding  which  is 
under  investigation  by  the  grand  jury,  as  is  required  by  law, 
and  it  being  thus  clearly  a  mere  fishing  excursion  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  orders  to  show  cause  have  been 
obtained,  returnable  on  Monday  morning  at  9 :30  o'clock, 
why  such  subpcenas  should  not  be  quashed. 

This  was  the  only  formal  statement  issued,  but  one  of  the 
World  counsel   added  the  following  comment : 

So  far  as  lawyers  know,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which 
the  United  States  government  may  bring  proceedings  for  libel 
against  a  newspaper.  There  is  no  indication  whatever,  thus 
Tar,  as  to  how  the  government  intends  to  bring  the  case 
entitled  "The  United  States  against  the  Press  Publishing 
Company"  before  the  courts.  There  has  been  no  hint  as  to 
what  section  of  the  Federal  laws  has  been  fixed-  on  as  offering 
a  base  for  such  action. 

Since  1801,  when  the  sedition  act  was  repealed,  an  act 
which  was  a  short-sighted  expression  of  federalism,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  such  prosecution  to  be  brought.  A  pro- 
ceeding against  the  editor  of  the  World  would  be  an  attempt, 
without  the  sanction  of  explicit  law,  to  repeat  the  mistake 
embodied  in  the  ancient  sedition  act.  It  is  possible  for  indi- 
viduals who  feel  themselves  injured  to  bring  actions  of  the 
character  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  the  government 
to  do  so.     That  will  shortly  be  demonstrated. 


A  report  from  Washington  says  that  at  informal  confer- 
ences of  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
assignment  of  senators  to  committees,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
when  Secretary  Root  comes  to  the  Senate  as  the  successor  of 
Senator  Piatt  of  New  York  he  will  be  given  places  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Military  Affairs  Committees,  made 
vacant  in  both  cases  by  the  retirement  of  Senator  Foraker. 
It  is  unusual  that  a  new  senator  is  given  places  on  such  impor- 
tant committees  during  his  first  session.  The  distinction  will 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Root  because  he  has  served  at 
the  head  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  War.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Root  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  law 
yers  in  the  country,  some  senators  were  disposed  to  give  him 
one  of  the  vacancies  which  will  occur  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  these  places  are  aspired  to  by  senators  of  long 
service  and  their  claims  will  be  granted. 


nobody  ;  I  have  not  told  any  falsehoods ;  I  have  not  broken 
any  law  ;  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  immoral  conduct ;  I 
had  a  right  to  buy  the  land  if  I  could,"  he  is  stating  nothing 
that  the  President  did  not  already  know. 

The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  asks  for  fair  play  for  an 
unpopular  senator.  He  has  been  "vituperative"  as  well  as  "a 
defender  of  certain  doctrines  which  the  country  at  large 
votes  to  be  outlawed  by  forty  years  of  disuse."  Nevertheless, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  New  York  Tribune,  Repub- 
lican, says  that  Mr.  Tillman  did  not  commit  a  crime,  but  he 
did  commit  a  blunder,  and  one  of  the  sort  which  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  denounce  if  it  had  been  committed  by 
a  fellow-legislator.  "A  savage  critic  of  the  faults  of  the 
others,  he  should  have  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  official 
impropriety.  He  should  have  realized  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  let  the  purity  of  one's  motives  hinge  on  the  accidents  and 
mishaps  of  textual  interpretation."  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, Independent,  believes  that  Mr.  Tillman  is  "an  honest 
man"  and  "of  personal  integrity": 

The  American  people,  it  is  probable,  will  not  judge  Mr. 
Tillman  in  this  matter  nearly  so  harshly  as  his  enemy,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  desires,  yet  they  will  doubtless  feel  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 

highest  standard  of  legislative  conduct. 

The  Portland  Press,  Republican,  says  "there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  he  undertook  to  deceive  the  Senate." 
The  Providence  Bulletin  expresses  no  opinion  of  the  culpa- 
bility of  Mr.  Tillman,  but  deplores  the  use  of  public  office  and 
public  machinery  for  the  gratification  of  private  judges.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  that  "this  spectacular  per- 
formance .  .  .  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mere  'diver- 
sion' or  'demonstration  in  another  quarter'  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  country  from  the 
main  question.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

The  most  favorable  view  of  his  case,  therefore,  is  that  he 
does  not  emerge  without  blame ;  though  he  certainly  is  not 
open  to  the  severe  condemnation  which  the  President  implied. 
That  the  latter  should  have  sought  irreparably  to  damage  a 
public  man  by  publishing  charges  without  waiting  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  reply,  can  not  but  make  his  judicious  friends 
grieve.  t 

If  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  his  choice  between  the  positions  of 
Postmaster-General  and  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  which  one  would  he  select?  That  is  a  question 
that  is  being  asked  a  good  deal  in  the  East,  and  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  been  "kicked 
up  stairs,"  and  that  he  would  much  rather  devote  himself  to 
his  favorite  filing  systems  than  to  the  postal  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

The  Georgia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  denies 
the  statement  that  William  Hay  ward  will  take  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's place  on  the  national  committee.  The  same  corre 
spondent  says  also  that  the  statement  that  "the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  national  committee  provide  that  the  chairman 
shall  name  his  successor"  was  given  out  by  Mr.  Hitchcock 
himself  and  is  not  distinguished  by  that  entire  accuracy  that 
we  might  reasonably  expect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  in  theory  elected  by  the  committee, 
but  in  fact  he  is  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Taft  and  has  been  deposed  by 
him.  His  successor  will  be  named  by  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  will 
not  be  a  Hitchcock  man.  Charles  F.  Erooker  is  said  to  be 
the  most  likely  chairman,  but  if  he  is  not  appointed,  the  chair- 
man will  be  a  man  of  Mr.  Erooker's  characteristics — capable, 
executive,  true  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  one  who  will  not  be  swayed 
by  politicians  who  wish  to  run  the  committee  for  him. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


The  responsible  press  of  the  country  shows  some  marked 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  Senator  Tillman  and  the 
moral  obliquity  of  his  transactions.  The  New  York  Times, 
Independent  Democratic,  thinks  that  candid  men  will  acquit 
the  senator  of  both  charges,  that  of  using  his  senatorial  office 
to  promote  personal  gain  and  that  of  an  untruthful  statement 
in  debate.  At  the  same  time  the  Times  reads  Mr.  Tillman  a 
lesson : 

The  second  moral  we  hope  the  senator,  with  a  chastened 
spirit  and  in  all  humility,  will  take  home  to  himself.  He  has 
judged  and  condemned  others  who  may  have  been  as  inno- 
cent of  the  act  and  intent  of  wrongdoing  as  he  now  insists 
that  he  himself  is,  and  as  we  believe  him  to  be.  He  has  been 
a  stern  castigator  of  the  transgressions  of  the  rich,  of  the 
corporations,  of  the  interests,  and  of  the  conduct  of  his 
political  opponents.  Now  that  he  has  come  himself  to  be 
judged  on  evidence  which  he  declares  to  be  distorted,  mis- 
understood, and  totally  inadequate,  we  hope  that  in  future, 
whenever  he  is  tempted  to  launch  his  pitchfork  against  men 
in  private  business  or  in  public  life,  he  will  decently  pause 
and  examine  the  grounds  of  his  action,  being  admonished  by 
his  own  painful  position  of  human  liability  to  err  in  judging 
others.  If  he  will  profit  by  his  experience  he  will  be  a  better 
man,  a  more  influential  senator. 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  Repub- 
lican, takes  very  much  the  same  view,  but  the  senator  is 
begged  not  to  do  it  again : 

Tillman  is  to  be  acquitted  on  the  charge  that  he  con- 
sciously or  intentionally  used  his  public  position  to  promote 
his  private  fortunes.  This  much  may  be  freely  conceded, 
although  ;c  is  equally  clear  that  national  legislators  more  than 
other  men  are  limited  in  their  investments,  and  may  not 
without  grave  impropriety  invest  in  property  whose  status 
may  be  ■  .irectly  affected  by  congressional  action. 

The  'new  York   World  does  not  greatly  admire   "the  fire- 
;  >c^ator  from  South  Carolina,"  but  it  does  not  doubt  his 

.  ;n  the  senator  asserts  that  "I  have  attempted  to  deceive 


Whalemen  still  live  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts, 
though  they  are  few  in  number  and  lead  a  life  of  retire- 
ment seldom  stirred  by  events  connected  with  their 
aforetime  avocation.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  mem- 
ories of  other  days  were  revived.  The  life-saving  sta- 
tion reported  a  whale  floundering  in  the  fish  weirs  of 
the  cove.  Captain  Joshua  Stickney  Nickerson  loaded 
up  his  bomb  lance,  and  with  his  son  rowed  a  boat  to 
the  scene.  The  harbor  was  lined  with  spectators  who 
shouted  encouragement.  Captain  "Josh"  ranged  up 
alongside,  and  getting  the  whale  as  he  rolled  over  on 
his  side,  fired  the  lance  with  its  harpoon  head  into  the 
vitals.  The  bomb  exploded  inside  and  the  whale  rolled 
over  dead.  It  took  some  time  to  cut  the  body  free 
from  the  wrecked  weirs,  but  it  was  finally  cleared.  It 
proved  to  be  the  largest  whale  caught  in  this  vicinity 
for  several  years,  and  of  the  right-whale  variety.  He 
estimates  the  products  of  his  prize  at  thirty  barrels  of 
oil  and  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  bone,  which  will 
bring  him  $500. 

Toledo  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world,  is  in  serious 
danger  of  collapsing  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  cen- 
tral dome.  Large  cracks  have  appeared  and  a  recent 
slight  earthquake  greatly  increased  the  building's  peril. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  greatly  alarmed,  and 
they  have  ordered  the  priceless  choir-stalls  removed. 
A  committee  of  architects  urges  immediate  extensive 
repairs.  The  government  has  been  asked  to  grant 
$50,000  for  this  purpose. 


Ellen  Emerson,  oldest  daughter  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  for  years  his  close  companion  and  assist- 
ant, died  at  the  home  of  her  sister  Edith,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Forbes,  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  on  January 
16,  aged  70.  Miss  Emerson  was  active  in  the  social 
and  literary  life  of  Concord  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Besides  her 
sister,  a  brother,  Dr.  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord,  sur- 
vives her. 

A  child  of  five  years  was  taken  uninjured  from  the 
ruins  of  a  building  in  Reggio  after  having  lain  under 
the  wreckage  for  eighteen  days. 


United  States  Senator  Reed  Smoot  has  been  reelected. 

Senator  Boies  Penrose  has  been  chosen  to  serve  his 
third  time  in  the  national  Senate. 

Congressman  Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Washington  was 
elected  senator  by  a  vote  of  89  to  6. 

President  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  considered  favor- 
ably a  special  message  to  Congress  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  bureau  for  child  protection. 

Governor  Coe  I,  Crawford  succeeds  A.  B.  Kittredge 
as  senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  has  been  a  lawyer  in  his  State  for  twenty-five 
years. 

Governor  Albert  Baird  Cummins  of  Iowa,  after  three 
consecutive  terms  in  the  highest  State  office,  has  been 
elected  United  States  senator.  It  will  not  mean  for 
him  retirement  from  activity  in  good  politics. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States 
Senate  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  Reaser  oil  por- 
trait of  the  late  Senator  William  B.  Allison,  to  be 
added  to  the  collection  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  buy  a  new  Lincoln  portrait  for  $20,000. 

Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  was 
elected  United  States  senator  in  the  legislature,  January 
19,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  27.  Every  member  pledged  to 
vote  for  the  choice  expressed  at  the  direct  primary 
elections  stood  upon  that  promise,  though  many  did  so 
under  protest. 

Joseph  L.  Bristow,  the  Salina  editor  and  formerly 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Senator  Chester  I.  Long  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Bristow's  return  to  the  national  political  field  is 
regarded  with  favor  by  a  host  of  friends  who  admired 
his  independence  in  former  periods  of  prominence. 

Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  has  been  formally 
chosen  United  States  senator  from  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed Thomas  C.  Piatt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy events  in  the  political  history  of  the  Empire 
State  since  the  retiring  senator  selected  the  Republican 
vice-presidential  candidate  for  the  campaign  of  1900. 

John  W.  Kern,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  the  recent  campaign,  did  not  secure  the 
senatorship  from  his  State  as  a  consolation  prize  as 
was  anticipated.  Benjamin  F.  Shively,  of  South  Bend, 
will  be  the  new  senator  from  Indiana.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  University,  a 
Democrat,  fifty-two  years  old,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  for  four  terms,  going  from  a  Republican  dis- 
trict. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe  of  Michigan,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  President  on  December  1  to  succeed  the  late  Frank 
Sargent  as  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
finds  his  confirmation  opposed  in  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Gore  of  Oklahoma.  The  objection 
to  confirmation  advanced  by  Mr.  Gore  is  the  fact  that 
a  report  has  been  made  to  him  by  labor  leaders  that 
Mr.  Keefe  received  the  appointment  as  a  reward  for 
breaking  with  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  during  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  will  have  the  privilege  of 
despatching  her  mail  free  of  postage  if  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Overstreet  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post 
Roads,  is  enacted  into  law.  It  is  the  custom  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  franking  privilege  to  the  widows  of 
late  presidents.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
McKinley  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Garfield.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison has  not  been  authorized  to  use  the  frank  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  not  wedded  to  General  Harrison 
when  he  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 

Rear-Admiral  Capps,  chief  naval  constructor,  has 
been  made  acting  head  of  the  bureau  of  steam  engi- 
neering in  the  Navy  Department,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  consolidation  of  bureaus.  He  has  been  criticized 
freely  for  errors  in  judgment.  When  the  cruiser 
Yankee  went  on  the  rocks  last  autumn,  Mr.  Capps  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  floating  her  by  pouring  cement  into 
her  until  the  holes  were  covered.  But  a  jagged  rock 
projected  into  the  Yankee's  hold,  and  after  cement 
worth  $125,000  had  been  emptied  into  the  boat,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  total  effect  had  been  to  cement  the 
Yankee  to  the  rock.  Mr.  Arbuckle's  wreckers  had  as 
their  first  duty  the  undoing  of  this  costly  mistake. 

Connecticut  has  its  Jarndyce  vsrjarndyce  case,  only 
instead  of  being  in  chancery  it  is  taking  its  chances  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  has  been  taking  them 
for  more  than  ninety  years.  Away  back  in  ISIS,  when 
Monroe  was  President  and  his  famous  doctrine  was 
callow,  Renseller  Haven  and  Charles  Jenkins  of  Stam- 
ford asked  for  their  share  of  award  when  the  brig 
Warrior,  of  which  they  were  agents,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  Dundee  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  court  of 
awards  ordered  in  1S15  that  the  sum  of  $87,000  should 
be  distributed  to  those  concerned  in  the  capture;  but 
the  paymaster  absconded.  Other  claimants  got  their 
share,  but  the  heirs  of  Havens  and  Jenkins  have  been 
trying  Congress  after  Congress.  These  heirs  are  now 
the  Misses  Kate  Havens  and  Florence  Lee,  and  $2886 
is  what  they  want.  Miss  Lee  has  interested  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  bill. 


January  30,  1909. 
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THE  FORTUNE-TELLER  AND  THE  LADIES. 


The  Sudden  Disappearance  of  Cheiro   the  Palmist  Leads  to 
Interesting  Revelations. 


The  Paris  police  are  anxious  to  secure  the  arrest  of 
Count  Hamon,  better  known  as  Cheiro  the  Palmist. 
The  ladies  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fervently 
praying  for  Count  Hamon's-  escape,  which  indicates 
a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  Paris  police  and  the 
Paris  ladies.  Not  that  ladies  have  any  love  for  Count 
Hamon — not  now.  If  that  gallant  adventurer  were  to 
find  himself  left  to  their  tender  mercies  for  a  few  fleet- 
ing minutes  he  would  probably  welcome  the  interven- 
tion of  the  police  as  very  much  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Every  one  knows  Cheiro  the  Palmist,  although  it 
would  be  hard  to  ascertain  his  origin,  nearly  as  hard 
as  to  ascertain  his  present  whereabouts.  Not  so  long 
ago  he  was  one  of  the  swarm  of  fortune-tellers  who  find 
a  happy  hunting  ground  in  Paris  and  provide  a  languid 
sensation  for  those  whose  wealth  has  clothed  the  world 
in  a  dreary  monotony  of  ennui.  Then  he  wrote  a  book 
about  palmistry  filled  with  diagrams  and  lucid  explana- 
tions, so  that  every  one  could  pierce  the  veil  of  the 
future  for  himself  or  herself.  It  seemed  like  bad  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  actually  the  most  adroit  of  advertise- 
ments, for  Cheiro's  consulting  rooms  were  filled  forth- 
with by  the  elite  of  society,  while  the  garden  party 
or  the  society  function  that  did  not  number  Cheiro 
among  its  guests  could  hardly  claim  to  be  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  comme  it  faiit.  And  Cheiro  lived  up  to  his 
opportunities.  He  played  his  part  with  a  skill  born  of 
a  vast  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  women.  He  was 
suave,  gracious,  insinuating,  and  of  irreproachable  man- 
ners. He  knew  his  clients  down  to  the  bottom  of  their 
silly  and  sordid  little  hearts.  What  was  more  to  the 
point,  he  knew  their  histories.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  his  predictions  so  often  came  true  and  that  his 
fame  as  a  soothsayer  suggested  to  him  other  realms 
to  conquer  and  other  and  more  profitable  fields  for  his 
enterprise. 

There  are  only  two  subjects  upon  which  a  woman 
consults  a  fortune-teller,  and  they  are  love  and  money. 
Cheiro  was  an  adept  at  both  of  them.  If  he  could  not 
promise  that  the  faithless  one  would  return,  he  could 
at  least  take  his  place.  If  he  predicted  an  affaire  du 
cosur  of  the  tenderest  nature,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  Consolation 
was  his  strong  suit  and  beauty  in  distress  never  left 
him  uncomforted. 

It  was  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  consulted 
upon  finance  that  led  to  his  downfall.  After  all,  there 
was  something  vulgar  about  fortune-telling.  The 
competition  from  the  horde  of  back-street  Sludges  did 
not  trouble  him  much,  but  he  could  not  altogether 
escape  from  unsavory  association,  while  his  income 
from  the  prophetic  business,  large  as  it  was,  yet  had  its 
limits.  There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  charm  in  the 
feminine  intimacies  which  it  implied.  There  was  a 
certain  delight  in  the  tender  confidences  that  were  so 
easily  elicited  and  that  might  be  turned  so  readily  to 
personal  delights.  But  they  were  cloying  because 
they  were  so  cheap.  As  Pascal  says  somewhere,  "Man 
delights  in  the  pursuit  and  not  in  the  capture,"  and  for 
Cheiro  there  was  no  need  of  pursuit.  The  birds  came 
at  his  call  and  would  not  be  driven  away. 

And  so  the  fortune-telling  business  was  dropped, 
or  if  it  was  still  practiced  it  was  under  the  rose. 
Cheiro  the  Palmist  became  Count  Hamon  the  Banker, 
and  if  there  was  some  dubious  inquiry  as  to  the  source 
of  the  title  it  was  readily  overlooked  in  a  city  where 
titles  are  numerous  and  mean  nothing.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  counts  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  so  long 
as  Cheiro  was  able  to  display  the  manners  and  social 
graces  of  an  aristocrat  there  was  no  one  to  challenge 
the  use  of  any  title  that  might  be  selected.  And  so 
Cheiro  the  Palmist  disappears  and  Count  Hamon  the 
Banker  takes  his  place. 

Now,  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  mysterious. 
Bankers  of  this  kind  do  not  overburden  themselves 
with  bookkeeping,  and  there  is  very  little  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  financial  transactions  in  which  Hamon 
engaged.  Presumably  he  "gave  advice"  to  the  fair 
clients  of  his  palmist  day  and  accepted  their  money  for 
investment  according  to  dictates  from  the  unseen  world. 
He  certainly  accepted  their  money,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  rejected  the  financial  confidence  offered 
to  him  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  But 
his  career  as  a  financier  was  not  a  long  one,  and  it 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  he  was  prosecuted  by 
Mrs.  George  Baldwin  Newell,  widow  of  a  New  York 
lawyer  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  and  by  her  daughter 
Josephine  for  defrauding  them  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  value  of  $500,000.  Then  Count  Hamon  disappeared, 
presumably  taking  with  him  the  stocks  and  bonds  for 
such  consolation  in  his  exile  as  a  heartless  world  could 
afford. 

The  worthy  count  evidently  departed  under  a  press- 
ing sense  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  his  office  and  all  his 
papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unsentimental  police. 
And  such  letters !  There  were  over  four  hundred  mis- 
sives from  women  of  all  nationalities — French,  Ameri- 
can, and  English.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  col- 
lection of  love  letters  to  one  man.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  innocent,  the  gushing  outpourings  of 
girls,  the  sentimental  rhapsodies  of  their  older  sisters. 
But  these  were  in  a  minority.  Many  of  the  others 
were  absolutely  shameless  in  their  self-revelation,  in 
the  utter  abandon  of  their  tone.  They  came  from 
married  women,  from  the  leaders  of  society,  from  every 
rank  in  the  social   game.     One  of  the   police   officials 


who  examined  them  says  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
women  of  position  should  dare  to  write  such  letters, 
and  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  written  by  women  of 
position,  who  were  thus  willing  to  place  their  reputa- 
tions forever  at  the  mercy  of  a  plausible  and  fascinating 
charlatan.  Of  course,  none  of  these  letters  have  been 
made  public,  but  what  about  the  future?  What  will 
happen  if  Cheiro  should  be  caught  and  brought  back  to 
Paris  for  trial  ?  These  letters  would  inevitably  be  a 
part  of  the  evidence  against  him.  They  would  be  read 
in  open  court  and  before  hundreds  of  delighted  spec- 
tators to  whom  such  a  chance  could  hardly  come  twice 
n  a  lifetime.  They  would  be  the  talk  of  the  boulevard 
and  the  cafe,  and  in  their  deadly  wake  would  spring  up 
a  hundred  divorce  actions.  They  would  overwhelm 
families  with  shame  and  lower  some  of  the  proudest 
heads  in  France.  And  the  sensation  would  be  not  only 
in  France,  for  America  and  England  would  be  covered 
by  its  fringe.  American  and  English  names  are  already 
bandied  about  the  clubs  where  this  extraordinary  affair 
is  discussed.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
ladies  wrhose  frail  indiscretion  is  equaled  only  by  their 
beauty,  that  Cheiro  will  not  be  found  and  that  their 
letters  will  remain  among  the  impenetrable  secrets  of 
the  police  department.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  January  12,  1909. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Weaver. 


I'm  a  weaver  of  dreams,  and  the  dreams,  alas, 
Are  the  ones  that  can  never  come  to  pass  ! 
But  the  loss  of  the  one  that  seems  so  good 
Is  repaid  by  the  next  one's  likelihood: 
So  I  weave  again  with  a  shadow  strand 
A  fabric  that  tells  of  a  fairyland. 

I  weave  me  a  tale  that  would  hearts  enchant — 

A   story  with  truth   as  the   covenant ; 

A  warp  of  life,  and  a  woof  of  gold, 

And  a  silver  binding  to  every'  fold. 

I'm  a  weaver  of  dreams,  but  the  dreams  alas, 

Leave  me  but  the  prayer  that  they  come  to  pass ! 

— The  Optimist. 
♦ 

""What  Have  I  Brought?" 

What  have  I  brought  thee,  dear, 

Who  gave  me  love  and  strength  and  counsel  wise, 

And  girt  me  for  my  high  emprise? 
I  come  before  thee  bowed  with  fear. 

I  have  so  little  done 

Of  all  I  dreamed  to  do  in  pay, 

And  evening  shadows  dusk  the  day. 
To  warn  the  laggard  of  the  failing  sun. 

Will  you  at  twilight  stand 

Against  the  West,  like  my  avenging  Fate, 

To  bar  the  thrice  desired  gate, 
A  flaming  sword  in  your  soft  hand? 

Ah,  no,  not  that,  dear  heart ! 

The  close-companioned,  striving  years, 

The  closer  comradeship  of  tears, 
You  will  not  put  away  for  baser  part — 

Nor  count  the  fame  you  missed 

Against  the  glory  of  the  love  you  found, 
That  folded  you  forever  round 

In  silences  where  angels  kissed. 

Just  for  that  love  I  bore, 

Who  gave  naught  else  but  love  to  thee, 

You  will  be  very  kind  to  me, 
And  stretch  your  waiting  arms  from  Eden's  door. 

— Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"We  Will  Keep  Our  Dreams: 

Our  dreams — nay,  soul,  we  will  not  let  them  go ; 
What  though  the  braggart  would  scoff  and  deny, 
And  pygmies  in  the  market  strive  and  cry, 

As  emmet-like  they  hurry  to  and  fro  ? 

The  bright   hours   lessen,   and   the   shadows   grow, 
But  we  will  seek  the  silence,  thou  and  I, 
Content,  while  fame  and  treasure  pass  us  by, 

To  rove  through  quiet  coverts  that  we  know. 

Yea,  we  will  hearken  to  the  wordless  speech 
Of  opening  buds  beneath  the  vernal  showers ; 

To  us  the  morn  its  dewy  lore  shall  teach. 

The  evening  whisper  o'er  its  sleeping  flowers  ; 

And  secrets,  the  stars  utter,  each  to  each, 

Shall  breathe  of  Peace  'mid  her  immortal  bowers. 

— James  B.  Kenyon,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Is  Edgar  Allen  Poe  an  overrated  mediocrity  or  one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  American  literature?  William 
Dean  Howells,  the  dean  of  our  prose  writers,  and  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  the  poet,  discuss  this  question  at  length  in 
the  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  for  January  16,  which 
contains  also  some  interesting  photographs  illustrative 
of  some  historic  associations  of  Poe's  life  and  death. 
Both  these  writers  agree  that  Poe  lacked  conviction. 
"A  master-mechanician,"  Miss  Thomas  calls  him. 
"The  simple  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Howells,  "that  Poe  was 
as  lacking  in  imagination  as  he  was  in  sincerity,  and 
that  he  vainly  endeavored  to  supply  his  lack  with  fancy 
and  with  science."  But,  "I  suspect  that  he  had  always 
a  keener  literary  conscience  than  he  seemed  to  have," 
he  continues.  "I  believe  that  he  must  have  hated  to 
do  the  many  clever,  vulgar  things  which  he  did. 
I  have  come  to  see  him  in  his  pathos,  as  a 
prodigal  of  wasted  powers,  the  victim  of  cruel  circum- 
stances, of  inherent  evil  propensities,  with  a  certain 
majesty  of  nature  inalienable  in  his  moral  squalor." 
As  a  poet,  Mr.  Howells  cares  more  for  Poe  than  as  a 
novelist.  But  Miss  Thomas  confesses  to  the  sensation 
of  "mental  vertigo  and  illness"  from  the  perusal  of 
much  of  Poe's  verses.  Whether  or  not  the  leading 
magazines  of  today  would  print  Poe's  stories  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Howells,  whose  verdict  is,  in  general, 
a  negative  one.     "Still,"  he  says,  "Poe  was  a  master." 


Arthur  Brisbane,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  daily 
papers  and  reputed  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  largest 
salary  paid  to  a  newspaper  man,  lectured  in  Boston  a 
few  days  ago  on  "Modern  Journalism." 

L.  W.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as  member  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  highway  commission,  and  will  now,  under  the 
law,  have  to  pay  his  fare  when  he  travels,  even  over  his 
own  road. 

Princess  Maria  zu  Ysenburg  und  Budingen  of  Ger- 
many is  to  'marry  Admor  Robinson  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  Vienna  Neue  Press  notes  the  engage- 
ment with  the  remark,  "This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
real  German  princess  goes  as  a  bride  to  the  Dollar 
Land." 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  is  still  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  a 
writer  when  he  first  went  to  Canada,  forty  years  ago. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  was  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford  University. 

Silvati  Singh,  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy 
in  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  of  Lucknow,  is  in  this 
country  striving  to  interest  Americans  in  her  college, 
which  needs  assistance,  and  has  been  speaking  of  India 
and  high  caste  women  in  various  places.  New  York 
society  has  welcomed  the  distinguished  visitor. 

Mme.  Gugliemo  Ferrero,  wife  of  the  Italian  his- 
torian, is  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  prisons  and  studying  the  life  in  the  Italian  quarters 
of  different  cities.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Cesare  Lom- 
broso,  the  criminologist,  and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
all  the  things  in  which  her  father  is  interested. 

Dr.  Adolf  Deucher,  who  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Swiss  Republic  for  the  fifth  time,  is  seventy- 
eight  years  old  and  has  been  in  public  life  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Diet  in 
1855.  His  terms  of  office  have  not  been  successive,  as 
the  constitution  requires  that  at  least  a  year  shall  inter- 
vene between  periods  of  service  in  the  presidential 
chair. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  M.  O'Reilly,  surgeon- 
general,  who  is  now  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 
of  major-general,  will  draw  just  the  same  pay — $6000 
a  year — for  doing  nothing  the  rest  of  his  life  that  he 
has  received  in  the  last  year  for  directing  the  important 
work  of  the  Medical  Corps.  The  pay  of  a  brigadier- 
general  on  the  active  list  under  the  new  scale  is  $6000 
a  year,  and  that  of  a  major-general  is  $8000. 

Emma  R.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore,  who  w_as  graduated 
at  Columbia  University,  has  distinguished  herself  by 
discovering  a  valuable  tin  mine  in  Alaska.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  penetrate  into  the  mining  section  of 
the  Seward  Peninsula,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  carry- 
ing her  provisions,  clothing,  and  all  the  equipments 
necessary  for  the  success  of  her  venture.  Her  mine 
has  proved  to  be  very  rich,  and  it  is  the  only  productive 
tin  mine  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  become  a  distinguished  British  sub- 
ject and  a  knight  of  the  realm.  When  Mr.  Van  Home 
(now  Sir  William)  went  from  this  country  to  Canada 
in  1882  he  took  with  him  his  successor  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Sir  William 
was  then  barely  forty  and  Sir  Thomas  barely  thirty. 
Like  others  in  the  railroading  field.  Sir  Thomas  has 
succeeded  mainly  because  of  his  ability  to  work  hard. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  a  youth  at  Richmond.  Virginia,  in  1849, 
and  heard  Poe  give  public  readings  from  his  own 
works.  Professor  Gildersleeve  recalls  that  the  poet 
was  a  poor  reader,  especially  of  "The  Raven."  He 
lived  in  Richmond  at  that  time  and  young  Gildersleeve 
frequently  saw  him  on  the  street.  "I  would  not  say 
he  was  shabbily  dressed,"  observes  the  professor,  "but 
the  impression  was  that  he  must  belong  to  some  unre- 
munerative  profession." 

Lady  Trowbridge  is  one  of  the  titled  authors  of  Eng- 
land whose  novels  have  attained  great  popularity. 
Another  society  woman  who  has  written  novels  of  note 
is  Lady  Helen  Forbes,  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, who  has  also  produced  some  very  creditable  vol- 
umes. The  Duchess  of  Leeds,  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
Lady  Cromartie,  and  Lady  Napier  of  Magdala  have  all 
helped  to  swell  the  total  number  of  titled  lady  novelists. 
The  most  successful  of  all,  however,  are  two  titled 
ladies  who  are  not  English :  the  Baroness  Orczy  and 
the  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  professor  of  the  science 
of  government  at  Harvard  University,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  successor  of  the  retiring  president,  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  Professor  Norton  was  born  in  Boston  in  1856. 
the  son  of  a  prominent  manufacturer  who  was.  also 
devoted  to  scientific  research  and  founded  the  Lowell 
lecture  institute.  Although  Professor  Lowell  attended 
the  law  school  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  found 
his  inclination  was  strongly  toward  the  study  of  com- 
parative government,  and  he  began  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject years  ago.  He  has  published  several  volumes,  the 
fruit  of  his  investigations  and  philosophy  of  politics  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  his  latest  work.  "Tli  f"!  -em- 
inent of  England,"  added  to  his  fame.  nt  to 
Harvard  as  a  lecturer  in  1897  and  three  ; 
made  a  professor  there. 
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BROTHERS   IN   DEATH. 


By  Edwin  H.   Clough. 


"Call  the  next  witness." 

The  secretary  of  the  sub-commission  looked  at  his 
list. 

"Lu  Yin-hoon." 

The  massive  teak  doors  of  the  riot-shattered  temple 
swung  outward  and  the  name  was  cried  by  the  bailiff 
from  the  temple  steps  over  the  heads  of  the  sullen  mob 
of  Chinese  in  the  compound.  At  the  third  call  a  voice 
from  the  corridor  of  the  yamen  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
temple  court  answered  in  staccato  command,  and  the 
crowd  in  the  compound  shrank  to  right  and  left  as 
from  the  menace  of  a  threatening  sword.  Through  the 
passage  thus  opened  strode  a  man  of  middle  age  clad 
in  robes  of  purple  silk,  his  breast  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  Manchurian  crane  in  silver  brocade,  his 
girdle-clasp  of  pale-green  jade  set  in  rubies,  and  a  ruby 
like  a  polished  blood-clot  glistening  on  the  apex  of  his 
crimson  skull-cap — a  mandarin  of  the  first  degree. 
Close  beside  him  walked  three  attendants  of  inferior 
rank,  their  peacock  feathers  swaying  with  the  swinging 
movement  of  their  bodies. 

The  guard  of  American  marines  and  English  infantry 
presented  arms  as  the  official  passed  through  the  door 
of  the  temple :  and  as  the  portal  closed  behind  him  the 
mob  in  the  compound  made  obeisance  and  murmured 
angrily — salutation  to  the  magistrate;  defiance  to  the 
victors  of  Tientsin  and  Peking. 

It  had  been  a  protracted  session  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  tired.  The  subordinate  officials  and  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Cheng-ting  had  been  examined  through 
interpreters  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  June  riots 
and  their  responsibility  for  the  consequent  massacres 
by  the  Boxer  fanatics.  The  process  had  been  long  and 
tedious,  and  it  was  growing  late. 

As  Lu  Yin-hoon  came  into  the  presence  of  the  court 
the  American  commissioner  leaned  across  the  table  to 
ask  a  question  of  his  German  colleague ;  the  Frenchman 
lighted  a  cigarette,  tendering  his  silver  case  to  the 
Italian  at  his  right;  the  Englishman  yawned,  stretched 
himself,  and  turned  lazily  to  observe  the  new  witness. 
A  ray  of  expiring  sunlight  pierced  the  deepening 
shadows  and  its  glow  illuminated  the  face  of  the 
mandarin  as  he  walked  across  the  great  hall.  The 
Englishman  started  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  recog- 
nition : 

"Sir  Lu!" 

He  advanced  to  meet  the  official,  who  smiled  gravely 
and  crossed  his  wrists  over  his  breast  in  the  Manchu 
salutation,  slightly  inclining  his  head.  The  Englishman 
extended  his  hand  and  it  was  grasped  cordially  by  the 
mandarin.     The  commissioner  waited  expectantly. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Englishman ;  "this  is  my  old 
friend  Sir  Lu ;  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Chinese  embassy  in  London  when  I  was  a  cadet  in  our 
diplomatic  service.  We  saw  much  of  each  other  in 
those  days  and  I  can  vouch  for  him  as  I  would  speak 
for  myself — an  honorable,  upright,  Chinese  gentleman ; 
whatever  he  may  tell  us  will  be  the  truth,  and  we  shall 
need  no  interpreter.  Mr.  Graves,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  addressing  the  American  commissioner ;  "you 
will  probably  recognize  Sir  Lu's  Yale  accent — Yale  was 
his  alma  mater." 

The  commissioners  rose  and  bowed  to  the  mandarin, 
who  responded  as  he  had  greeted  his  English  friend. 
"I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chalmers,"  he  said.  "This  meeting 
was  unexpected.  I  came  as  a  witness  in  this  proceed- 
ing to  give  my  testimony  as  it  might  be  required.  I 
find  that  it  is  a  pleasurable  duty.  I  am  at  your  service, 
gentlemen. .  It  is  late ;  let  us  go  on  with  the  business 
of  the  occasion ;  I  hope  we  shall  know  one  another 
better  hereafter.  It  is  my  wish  that  you  shall  be  my 
guests  this  evening." 

A  chair  was  placed  for  Sir  Lu  and  the  commissioners 
resumed  their  seats.  The  examination  proceeded  under 
the  questioning  of  the  American  commissioner: 

"Sir  Lu,  you  are  the  district  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Cheng-ting,  in  the  province  of  Shansi?" 

"That  is  my  official  rank  at  this  time." 

"And  you  were  such  district  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Cheng-ting  on  or  about  June  13,  1900?" 

"I  was." 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  us,  within  your  best  knowl- 
edge, what  occurred  on  that  date  in  the  city  of  Cheng- 
ting?" 

"The  city  was  invaded  by  the  I-Ho-Chuan  and  their 
partisans ;  and  many  persons  were  killed." 

"By  the  term  T-Ho-Chuan'  we  are  to  understand  the 
English  translation  'Boxers,'  I  presume?" 

"These  people  are  called  'Boxers'  by  the  foreigners." 

"How  many  were  massacred  in  that  affair?" 

"About  seven  hundred." 

"Chinese  and  foreigners?" 

"Chinese." 

This  answer  was  unexpected.  The  commissioners 
had  anticipated  only  an  affirmative  to  a  fact  which  they 
had  deemed  established  by  the  testimony  of  preceding 
witnesses.  The  examiner  repeated  Sir  Lu's  answer 
with  a  questioning  inflection. 

"Only  Chinese  were  massacred,"  the  mandarin 
repeated;  'about  seven  hundred  Chinese  Christian  con- 
verts and  others  suspected  of  friendliness  for  the  mis- 
sionaries r\nd  foreigners." 

"But       e    have   been    informed,"    the    commissioner 
1,     .hat  three  foreigners  were  also  killed." 

is  true;  three  foreigners  were  killed;  the  only 

ers  in  the  city  at  the  time;  but  they  perished  in 

and  every  life  cost  their  foes  a  dozen.     I  think 


I  would  draw  a  distinction  between  a  combat  and  a 
massacre." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  A  Chinese  servitor,  by 
order  of  the  secretary,  had  lighted  the  temple  lanterns 
hanging  from  the  blackened  beams,  and  a  sombre 
radiance  shone  through  the  dark  vermilion  of  the  oiled 
silk,  submerging  every  object  in  roseate  shadows,  out 
of  which  the  sound  of  repressed  movement  of  the  actors 
and  spectators  breathed  vaguely. 

"Where  were  these  foreigners  killed?"  the  commis- 
sioner finally  asked. 

"Here." 

The  answer  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  Chinese 
mode — a  dramatic  climax.  The  testimony  of  the  pre- 
ceding witnesses  had  contained  no  hint  of  the  place 
where  the  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  Sir  Lu,  notwith- 
standing his  long  and  familiar  association  with  the 
practical,  prosaic  Western  world,  was  not  proof  against 
this  temptation  to  indulge  his  native  predilection  for 
theatrical  effect.  Before  the  commissioner  could  ask 
another  question  the  witness  was  explaining  in  a  low, 
even  tone;  his  utterance  distinct,  his  words  simple  and 
precise,  his  manner  calm  almost  to  indifference. 

"If  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  will  permit  me, 
I  will  tell  the  story,"  he  said.  "I  knew  these  men  inti- 
mately. John  Harrison  was  an  American,  inspector  at 
this  place  in  the  imperial  customs;  Father  Durrand 
was  a  Jesuit  missionary;  and  Dr.  Campbell  was 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Scotch,  I 
think,  but  representing  the  American  board.  They 
were  my  friends,  but  they  were  not  friendly  with 
one  another.  They  quarreled  over  their  religious 
opinions.  It  was  a  bitter  quarrel;  almost  insulting. 
Father  Durrand  treated  Dr.  Campbell  with  silent 
but  visible  contempt ;  Dr.  Campbell  spoke  of  Father 
Durrand  and  his  church  harshly.  The  people  of 
their  households  and  their  converts  frequently  came 
to  blows  in  the  streets,  and  the  magistrates  had  much 
to  do  to  keep  the  peace  between  them  without  driving 
both  missions  out  of  the  city.  As  for  John  Harrison, 
he  was  what  the  others  called  an  infidel  and  an  atheist. 
He  stirred  up  strife  among  all  concerned.  He  spoke 
the  dialect  of  the  province  as  fluently  as  the  Christian 
sinologues  and  could  array  all  the  clever  men  of  the 
city — the  literati  and  those  learned  in  the  Five  Books 
— against  the  missionaries.  It  was  a  debate  with  three 
corners — the  Presbyterian  and  the  Catholic  against  each 
other  and  the  infidel  against  both.  But  I  think  John 
Harrison  was  more  in  sport  than  earnest.  He  was 
what  you  call  a  humorist.  It  amused  him  to  bait  the 
missionaries.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  malice  in  John 
Harrison ;  but  his  laughter  was  very  irritating.  He 
delighted  the  literati ;  but  the  converts  of  both  sects 
would  have  assassinated  him  if  they  had  dared.  John 
Harrison  knew  his  peril,  but  he  only  laughed  the  louder 
and  delivered  another  speech  to  the  learned  Chinese 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  missions. 

"I  knew  what  was  to  happen  long  before  the  others 
knew  what  was  doing  in  Shan-tung,  where  the  revolt 
began.  I  was  sure,  too,  that  the  I-Ho-Chuan  would  not 
come  farther  west  than  Peking.  So  I  said  nothing  at 
that  time  to  anybody  except  the  higher  officials.  My 
fear  was  nearer  home  and  from  the  opposite  direction. 
When  we  heard  that  Tung  Fuh-shiang  was  marching 
on  Peking  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  Kansu 
men  we  knew  what  would  happen.  Cheng-ting  lay 
directly  in  the  path  of  this  savage  banditti.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  no  hope.  Instantly  I  sent  my  run- 
ners to  the  missions  and  to  John  Harrison,  with  warn- 
ing that  they  must  leave  the  city  by  the  great  road  to 
the  south.  It  was  their  only  chance  of  escape.  They 
could  reach  the  Yangtsze  River  by  the  time  the  Kansu 
men  entered  the  province,  and  the  journey  to  Shanghai 
would  be  safe.  My  runners  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Father  Durrand  was  absent  in  the  country 
and  would  not  be  back  for  a  day  or  two.  Dr.  Campbell 
and  John  Harrison  thanked  me  for  my  warning  and 
said  that  they  would  heed  my  advice.  I  rested  on  that 
message.     My  friends  were  safe ;  and  I  had  saved  them. 

"You  know  what  happened  after  that.  Tung  Fah- 
shiang,  the  Kansu  outlaw,  marched  down  upon  us  with 
his  horde.  Death  and  destruction  was  in  his  track. 
Long  before  his  vanguard  entered  the  gates  of  Cheng- 
ting  the  nights  blazed  red  in  the  west  with  his  burnings. 
The  people  fled  before  him  and  thousands  huddled  in 
Cheng-ting  terror-stricken.  Still,  gentlemen  of  the 
commission,  it  was  not  for  me  to  defend  the  city  against 
Tung  Fuh-shiang  when  the  imperial  authority  gave  no 
order,  offered  no  help;  when  even  the  viceroys  were 
issuing  edicts  of  slaughter  and  extermination." 

Sir  Lu  paused  to  let  this  defense  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration sink  well  into  the  understanding  of  his  judges. 
There  was  no  question  or  comment,  and  he  went  swiftly 
to  the  tragedy  of  his  narrative:  "When  I  had  come  to 
this  decision,"  he  said,  "I  again  thought  of  my  friends 
and  made  inquiry  concerning  them.  I  was  appalled  to 
hear  that  they  were  still  within  the  walls.  I  could  not 
understand.  I  went  to  John  Harrison.  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  not  made  his  way  to  the  great  river.  He 
quietly  told  me  that  he  was  waiting  for  Dr.  Campbell. 
'For  Dr.  Campbell?'  I  asked;  'and  is  he,  too,  within  the 
gates?'  'He  is,'  said  John  Harrison.  'But  he  was 
warned  as  you  were,'  I  said.  'I  know  that.'  said  John 
Harrison;  'for  he  came  to  me  with  your  warning  as 
soon  as  he  received  it — as  I  was  on  my  way  to  warn 
him,  thinking  he  had  not  yet  heard.'  'Then  why  are 
you  still  here  ?'  I  asked ;  'why  is  Dr.  Campbell  still 
here?'  'Because,'  said  John  Harrison,  'we  are  waiting 
for  Father  Durrand.'  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion, I  was  more  astonished  than  before.  'Why  should 
you  and  Dr.  Campbell  wait  for  Father  Durrand?'  I 


asked.  'Because  Father  Durrand  is  a  white  man  like 
ourselves,'  said  John  Harrison ;  'do  you  think  we  would 
save  our  lives  and  leave  him  here  to  die?'  'Yet  neither 
you  nor  Dr.  Campbell  is  friendly  to  Father  Durrand,'  I 
answered  him ;  'you  are  all  bitter  enemies ;  you  both 
hate  Father  Durrand  for  his  religion.'  Shall  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  commission,  what  John  Harrison  said 
to  that?" 

Sir  Lu  waited  for  the  question. 

"What  did  John  Harrison  say?"  some  one  asked;  it 
might  have  been  the  German  commissioner. 

"  'To  hell  with  his  religion,'  "  the  mandarin  quoted. 
"That  is  what  John  Harrison  said.  'What's  a  white 
man's  religion  to  him  when  a  white  man  needs  his  help  ? 
Dr.  Campbell  isn't  thinking  of  Father  Durrand's  relig- 
ion now  any  more  than  I  am  thinking  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
religion — no  more  than  Dr.  Campbell  is  thinking  of 
my  irreligion.  We're  here  alone  in  this  death-trap,  but 
we're  here  together,  and  we're  white ;  and  blood  is 
thicker  than  religion,  Sir  Lu,  when  white  men  stand 
together  against  the  common  enemy.  When  Father 
Durrand  comes  we  will  go,  but  we  will  go  together — 
if  it  is  not  too  late;  and  we'll  probably  go  together  if  it 
is  too  late.'  John  Harrison  laughed  when  he  said  that. 
It  was  the  humor  of  the  man.  I  went  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell. I  asked  him  the  same  questions  I  had  asked  John 
Harrison.  He  said  he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Father  Durrand.  I  reminded  him  of  the  difference  of 
their  religious  faith,  as  I  had  spoken  to  John  Harrison. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  different  from  John  Harrison ; 
he  was  grave  and  serious  and  solemn;  he  did  not  jest 
nor  use  harsh  words.  He  answered  very  quietly: 
'Father  Durrand  may  not  believe  as  I  do.  but  he  is  my 
brother.'  What  could  I  do  with  men  like  these?  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  what  could  I  do? 
Nothing.  So  I  went  my  way.  That  night  Father  Dur- 
rand returned.  He  entered  the  city  by  the  north  gate ; 
and  an  hour  later  a  thousand  Kansu  men  followed  him 
— at  midnight  there  were  twenty  thousand  Kansu  men 
in  Cheng-ting.  We  were  at  their  mercy.  They  dic- 
tated the  laws  of  the  city  from  the  yamen  of  the  Tao- 
tai.  The  people  of  the  missions  were  doomed — such  of 
them  as  had  not  fled  the  city. 

"My  runners  intercepted  Father  Durrand  outside  the 
walls.  His  first  question  was:  'Are  my  brothers  safe?' 
My  runners  asked  him  of  whom  he  spoke,  and  he  named 
Dr.  Campbell  and  John  Harrison.  He  was  told  that 
they  were  still  in  the  city — waiting  for  him.  He  raised 
his  face  to  the  stars,  and  as  if  he  were  praying  he  said, 
'God's  will  be  done.'  These  were  men  of  your  race, 
gentlemen  of  the  commission.  And  they  were  worthy 
of  tablets  in  many  temples. 

"I  did  not  cease  my  effort  to  save  these  men.  I  sent 
my  runners  to  them  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Campbell.  I 
ordered  that  they  be  disguised  as  coolies  and  smuggled 
out  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  my  own 
people.  The  plan  almost  succeeded.  They  reached 
the  south  gate,  which  had  been  closed  for  the  night. 
It  was  opened  on  a  written  order  from  me  and  half  of 
the  rescuing  party  had  passed  through.  John  Harrison 
and  Father  Durrand  among  them,  when  the  face  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  was  in  the  rear,  was  recognized.  At 
the  first  alarm  John  Harrison  and  Father  Durrand 
turned  back ;  they  repassed  the  gate  before  it  was  closed 
by  those  who  had  attacked  Dr.  Campbell.  They  could 
easily  have  escaped  by  continuing  their  journey.  But 
they  turned  back. 

"There  were  not  many  at  the  gate,  but  their  cries 
soon  gathered  a  great  throng.  The  crowd  pressed  close 
upon  my  runners  and  the  three  foreigners.  It  would 
have  ended  there  if  John  Harrison  had  not  shot  one 
of  the  leaders  through  the  heart.  The  mob  scattered 
for  a  moment  and  the  fugitives  hurried  along  the  street 
still  surrounded  by  my  runners.  They  hoped  to  reach 
a  place  of  temporary  concealment  where  they  could 
stay  until  I  could  help  them  once  more.  It  was  John 
Harrison's  plan.  He  told  the  runners  to  disperse  before 
they  were  known  to  the  mob  as  my  men.  The 
runners  obeyed  and  the  three  men  turned  into  the 
street  called  the  Place  of  Feather  Fans.  They  ran 
to  the  little  street  where  the  sing-song  girls  live, 
and  that  way  reached  the  broader  street  called  the 
Camel  Way.  The  mob  was  close  behind  and  kept 
them  in  view.  When  they  reached  this  temple, 
which  is  named  the  Hall  of  the  Three  Religions, 
they  were  again  surrounded  and  there  was  no  escape. 
Again  John  Harrison  killed  a  man;  they  say  he  killed 
three  before  they  were  driven  into  the  temple.  My 
men,  who  were  in  the  crowd,  say  he  cried  in  a  loud 
voice  to  his  companions:  'Fight  for  your  lives!  Die 
fighting.'  Then  he  turned  on  the  mob  and  cursed  their 
ancestors  in  Chinese;  defied  them,  and  spat  upon  them. 

"When  I  reached  the  temple  with  the  city  guard  we 
found  twenty  thousand  men  howling  for  the  lives  of 
the  three  foreigners.  The  streets  \vere  full,  the  roofs 
of  all  the  houses  in  the  district  were  crowded,  hundreds 
were  beating  their  way  into  the  temple,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  were  in  flames.  I  fought  my  way  through 
the  mob  until  I  reached  the  entrance.  I  saw  the  end 
of  it." 

Sir  Lu  rose  from  his  seat  and  indicating  with  his  out- 
stretched hand  continued:  "Dr.  Campbell  stood  there, 
under  the  image  of  Confucius ;  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  figure  of  Lao-tsze  stood,  was  John  Harrison ;  in  the 
centre  by  the  statue  of  Buddha  was  Father  Durrand. 
I  saw  them  clearly  in  the  light  of  a  hundred  torches 
and  the  flame  of  the  blazing  roof  up  there.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell was  firing  steadily  from  a  revolver  into  the  crowd, 
and  when  it  was  empty  he  flung  it  in  the  faces  of  the 
mob.  John  Harrison  was  fighting  hand-to-hand  with 
a  dozen  assailants  armed  only  with  a  great  bamboo 
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club.  He  kept  the  mob  at  bay  until  a  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  thigh.  He  dragged  himself  to  the  knees  of 
Lao-tsze.  He  lifted  himself  with  a  mighty  effort  and 
wrenched  the  image  loose.  It  fell  with  a  dull  crash 
upon  the  heads  of  the  foremost  assailants.  He  called 
to  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  missionary  did  with  Con- 
fucius as  John  Harrison  had  done  with  the  image  of 
Lao-tsze.  Half  a  dozen  men  were  crushed  under  the 
statue.  Father  Durrand  did  not  fling  down  the  image 
of  Buddha.  He  looked  up  at  the  face  of  the  Peaceful 
One  and  smiled.  I  saw  him  smile  in  the  face  of 
Buddha.  And  so  he  died.  A  bullet  from  the  mob 
struck  him  down  even  at  that  instant.  John  Harrison 
and  Dr.  Campbell  tried  to  reach  the  dying  priest,  but 
the  mob  was  upon  them  and  they  were  hurled  back 
upon  the  image  of  Buddha.  Again  John  Harrison 
shouted  to  his  companion  and  I  saw-  them  lift  the 
Buddha  from  its  place  and  dash  it  against  the  mass  of 
men  at  their  feet.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  three 
against  thousands.  The  mob  overwhelmed  the  two  sur- 
vivors of  this  combat  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 
The  murder  was  complete." 

As  the  voice  of  the  mandarin  ceased  it  seemed  to 
the  commissioners  that  the  light  of  the  vermilion  lan- 
terns drenched  the  temple  with  blood.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  a  motion  to  adjourn — almost  a  whisper.  The 
commissioners  rose.  Again  Sir  Lu  spoke:  "Gentlemen 
of  the  commission,"  he  said:  "my  doors  are  open;  you 
are  my  guests  for  the  night." 

San  Francisco,  January,  1909. 


Melisa  Houston,  the  Indian  wife  of  General  Houston, 
first  president  of  Texas,  is  reported  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  to  be  in  danger  of  actual 
starvation  through  the  desertion  of  her  tribesmen. 
This  woman  is,  according  to  the  best  authority,  114 
years  old,  and  she  is  blind  and  partially  paralyzed.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Comanches,  Kiowas, 
and  other  blanket  Indian  tribes  to  abandon  their  old 
men  and  old  women  to  their  fate  and  permit  them  to  die 
by  slow  degrees.  This  old  woman  lives  in  her  tepee 
on  the  banks  of  the  Washita  River,  three  miles  from 
the  agency.  Her  nearest  neighbor  is  a  white  family, 
about  a  mile  distant.  As  the  white  settlers  know  it 
would  offend  the  members  of  her  tribe  should  they 
render  assistance,  they  refrain  from  doing  so.  General 
Houston  lived  among  the  Cherokee  tribe  when  he  was 
quite  young,  but  later  went  to  the  Southwest  and  cast 
his  lot  with  the  Kiowas.  Then  he  met  and  married 
Melisa,  it  is  said,  when  she  was  the  belle  of  the  tribe. 
Her  friends  and  relatives  often  tried  to  induce  her  to 
go  to  Texas  while  General  Houston  was  prominent, 
but  she  refused  to  go.  She  said  if  her  husband  would 
not  return  to  the  Indians  and  live  with  them  he  would 
not  treat  her  right  if  she  were  to  go  to  him.  Aunt 
Melisa  owns  a  fine  tract  of  land  and  many  head  of 
horses  and  cattle,  but  she  is  too  old  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  wealth. 
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James    Morgan's    Dramatic   Pictures   of  Lincoln's   Struggles, 
Trials,  and  Achievements. 


Men  are  not  found  at  Girton  (says  Harper's  Bazar). 
Even  the  head  of  the  college  is  a  gracious,  scholarly, 
dignified  woman — Miss  Jones.  She  is  the  "head  mis- 
tress," and  all  the  resident  teachers  are  "mistresses" 
also.  Whether  or  not  the  thought  of  a  man  is  tole- 
rated by  the  student  body  may  be  a  question — appar- 
ently, his  extended  presence  is  not  desired.  The  girls 
have  their  "dramatics,"  but  males  are  not  invited.  Teas 
and  receptions  are  given,  but  they  are  for  women  only. 
Indeed,  so  sharply  is  the  line  drawn  that  in  the  printed 
regulations  of  the  college  the  following  rule  appears : 
"Rule  4.  Subject  to  permission  from  the  mistress,  stu- 
dents are  at  liberty  to  accept  invitations  from  families, 
but  are  expected  to  inform  the  mistress  of  the  place  to 
which  they  propose  to  go  and  to  be  in  by  11  p.  m. 
They  are  not  expected  to  accept  evening  invitations 
more  than  once  a  week.  Special  permission  is  neces- 
sary for  visitors  to  visit  college  rooms  in  Cambridge 
(including  the  rooms  of  student  brothers)  ;  but  a  stu- 
dent may  obtain  leave  to  receive  in  her  own  room,  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  brothers  resident  in  Cam- 
bridge— the  visits  to  be  paid  before  6  p.  m.,  and  the 
visitors  to  send  up  their  names  to  the  mistress." 


The  acceptance  of  Constitution  Island,  in  the  Hud- 
son River,  opposite  West  Point,  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  Mrs.  Margaret  Olivia  Sage  and  Miss  Anna 
Bartlett  Warner,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  resolution  stipulates  that  Miss  Warner  shall  be 
permitted  to  retain  her  residence  on  the  island  during 
her  lifetime  and  that  the  land  shall  be  assigned  in  per- 
petuity to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  military  reservation.  It  is  also 
especially  provided  that  no  part  of  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
public  picnic  or  excursion  ground. 


In  his  various  plays  Shakespeare  used  about  15,000 
words.  Milton  used  only  about  half  as  many  in  his 
writings.  A  person  of  culture  and  education  has  a 
speaking  vocabulary  of  about  5000  words ;  an  ordinary 
person  uses  from  2000  to  3000  words.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  300,000  words  of  the  English  language 
include  a  good  many  that  are  seldom  employed  except 
in   President's   messages. 


Mme.  Guadalupe  de  Haro,  a  Mexican,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Montezumas,  is  in  New  York  studying 
domestic  science  as  practiced  in  the  United  States. 
She  will  carry  it  back  with  her  to  Mexico,  and  at  the 
bidding  of  her  government  introduce  it  in  that  country. 


On  the  twelfth  day  of  next  month  the  United  States 
will  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  its  greatest  citizen.  As  the  years  go  by  the  life 
and  services  of  Abraham  Lincoln  gather  a  brighter 
glory.  .  Many  times  have  writers  attempted  to  describe 
and  appraise  them  in  detail,  and  the  list  of  works 
devoted  to  his  name  and  fame  will  lengthen  continually. 
The  subject  is  exhaustless. 

James  Morgan  has  written  one  of  the  latest  volumes 
on  Lincoln,  boy  and  man,  and  though  it  tells  little  that 
is  not  familiar,  it  is  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  interesting 
work.  It  is  to  be  praised  particularly  for  its  clearness, 
for  its  remarkable  condensation  without  serious  omis- 
sions, for  its  vivid  presentation  of  a  single-minded 
genius  of  toil,  patience,  wisdom,  and  strength,  in  the 
significant  phases  of  his  career.  It  must  be  given  a 
high  place  among  the  single-volume  histories  of  the 
man  and  his  times.  There  is  much  of  Lincoln's  own 
writing  in  the  book.  His  two  great  speeches,  the 
Gettysburg  address  and  the  second  inaugural  accept- 
ance and  pledge,  are  given  in  full.  From  its  pages  it 
is  easy  to  cull  many  paragraphs  that  were  written 
nearly  or  quite  fifty  years  ago,  but  that  are  still  watch- 
words of  eternal  truth. 

Six  years  after  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  his  State  and  met  in 
debate  the  masterful  Douglas,  then  approaching  the 
end  of  his  term  as  United  States  senator.  Lincoln  was 
at  that  time  a  candidate  before  the  legislature  for  a 
seat  as  colleague  with  the  great  Democrat,  and  he 
unhesitatingly  crossed  swords  with  the  brilliant  orator 
who  had  gained  national  fame.  This  is  said  of  Lin- 
coln at  their  first  meeting  with  the  time  divided  between 
them: 

His  readiness  in  the  debate  amazed  his  opponent.  By  his 
clear  reasoning  he  coined  his  arguments  into  powerful  maxims, 
so  simple  that  they  sank  into  the  understanding  of  every 
hearer:  "When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that  is  self- 
government  ;  but  when  he  governs  himself  and  also  governs 
another  man,  that  is  more  than  self-government — that  is  des- 
potism." "No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  that  other's  consent."  "Repeal  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, repeal  all  compromise,  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, repeal  all  past  history,  still  vou  can  not  repeal 
human  nture.''  "Our  Republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailing 
in  the  dust.  Let  us  purify  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it  white, 
in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  blood  of  the  Revolution." 

Although  the  Whigs  won  in  that  election,  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  send  Lincoln  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Lyman  Trumbull,  a  Democrat,  was 
chosen  with  the  aid  of  anti-Douglas  votes,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  fortunate  disappointment  for  Lincoln. 
A  greater  preferment  was  before  him,  but  to  win  it 
he  must  become  a  national  figure.  He  met  his  oppor- 
tunity half  way: 

When  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  President  came  in 
1S56  the  Whig  party  was  a  wreck.  Lincoln  joined  the 
organization  which  rose  on  its  ruins  and  became  a  Republican. 
He  was  welcomed  at  the  State  convention  of  the  new  party 
as  its  natural  leader.  There,  speaking  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Republican,  the  great  cause  in  which  his  whole  soul  was 
enlisted  moved  him  to  deliver  an  address  of  such  wonderful 
power  that  even  the  press  reporters  forgot  their  duty  as  they 
sat  bound  in  its  spell,  and  it  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
"lost  speech."  The  reports  all  praised  it  and  editors  drew 
their  texts  from  it ;  but  no  one  could  reproduce  the  "lost 
speech."  The  delegates,  however,  carried  its  inspiration  with 
them  to  the  first  national  convention  of  the  Republican  party, 
about  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

In  that  convention  Lincoln  received  110  votes,  and 
when  the  news  came  to  him  on  the  circuit  in  Central 
Illinois,  where  he  was  trying  cases,  he  was  incredu- 
lous. He  protested  that  they  must  have  been  meant 
for  some  other  Lincoln. 

In  1858  Douglas  opened  his  campaign  for  reelection 
and  again  Lincoln  challenged  him  to  debate.  He 
pressed  the  question  of  slavery  and  its  expansion  home 
upon  his  adversary,  yet  stated  his  case  fairly : 

The  Southern  people,  he  admitted,  were  acting  as  the 
people  of  the  Xorth  would  act  in  the  same  situation.  "If 
slavery  did  not  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  introduce 
it.  If  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  we  should  not  instantly 
give  it  up.  ...  I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not 
doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  myself." 

His  sole  concern  was  to  stop  the  spread  of  slavery,  which 
he  had  hated  his  life  long:  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Territories 
and  out  of  the  free  States  of  the  North.  In  this  cause  alone 
he  pledged  himself  to  strive,  until  wherever  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  power  "the  sun  shall  shine,  the  rain  shall  fall, 
and  the  wind  shall  blow  upon  no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unre- 
quited toil." 

In  the  closing  debate,  which  took  place  at  Alton,  near  St. 
Louis,  standing  where  he  could  look  across  the  Mississippi 
and  see  the  shore  of  the  slave  State  of  Missouri,  he  rested 
his   entire   case   on    the   naked   question,   "Is    slavery   wrong?" 

Again  Douglas  was  successful,  but  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin in  the  legislature  only;  the  popular  vote  of  the  State 
was  with  Lincoln.  By  this  time  Lincoln  was  no  longer 
without  reputation  as  a  speaker  on  national  questions: 

As  the  State  campaigns  of  1859  were  opened,  his  services 
were  called  for  in  many  places,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa 
being  among  the  earliest  to  seek  his  aid.  Wherever  Douglas 
appeared  there  was  a  loud  demand  for  Lincoln.  Distant  New- 
Hampshire  urged  him  to  come  there  to  answer  his  famous 
adversary,  and  New  York  and  Ohio  made  like  requests.  "I 
have  been  a  great  man  such  a  mighty  little  time,"  he  con- 
fessed to  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  "that  I  am  not  used  to  it 
yet." 

An  Indiana  leader  wrote  to  tell  him  that  his  counsel  carried 
such  weight  that  every  political  letter  falling  from  his  pen 
was  copied  throughout  the  Union.  In  these  letters,  which  he 
wrote  to  his  correspondents  and  to  committees,  he  modestly 
offered  much  sane  advice.  "I  have  some  little  notoriety."  he 
observed  on  the  subject  of  Knownothingism,  "for  commiserat- 
ing the  oppressed  condition  of  »he  negro  :  and  I  should  be 
strangely  inconsistent  if  I  could  favor  any  project  for  curtail 


ing    the   existing   rights   of   white   men,    even    though   born   in 
different  lands  and  speaking  different  languages  from  myself." 

Not  only  as  a  speaker  was  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
this  uncompromising  leader  solicited.  From  every 
part  of  the  North  requests  for  advice  came  to  him: 

To  a  Boston  organization  he  sent  this  clear  message :  "This 
is  a  world  of  compensation,  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave 
must  be  content  to  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  God, 
can   not  long  retain  it." 

When  Douglas  went  to  Ohio.  Lincoln  accepted  urgent  invi- 
tations to  answer  him  at  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  There  the 
Republican  State  Committee  published  the  reports  of  the 
Illinois  debates  and  Lincoln's  two  Ohio  speeches  for  general 
circulation,  as  the  best  means  of  educating  the  people  on  the 
issues  of  the  doming  campaign  of  1860.  Thus  Lincoln  was 
chosen  as  the  champion  of  his  party's  cause  before  the  entire 
nation,  and  three  huge*  editions  of  the  addresses  found  a 
ready  sale. 

Lincoln  was  still  too  modest  to  regard  himself  seri- 
ously as  a  presidential  candidate,  although  his  friends 
far  and  near  often  suggested  his  name.  Suddenly  came 
an  invitation  to  lecture  in  New  York,  and  he  was 
frankly  pleased  with  this  recognition : 

Arrived  in  the  city,  he  went  to  hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
preach,  and,  with  a  friend,  he  visited  Five  Points,  then  the 
notorious  centre  of  the  slums  of  New  York,  where  he  found 
himself  in  a  missionary  Sunday-school.  Being  a  stranger,  he 
was  called  on  to  speak  to  the  children,  and  his  homely  and 
kindly  talk  so  pleased  them  that  they  cried,  when  he  paused, 
"Go  on,"  "Oh,  do  go  on."  As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  the 
teacher  asked  him  his  name.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illi- 
nois," he  simply  answered. 

When  a  committee  which  had  invited  him  to  New  York 
called  on  him  at  the  Astor  House,  and  he  saw  its  members 
in  their  fashionable  attire,  he  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his 
own  awkward  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He 
felt  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  wrinkled  con- 
dition of  his  suit,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  valise  ; 
and  in  beginning  his  speech  he  was  again  embarrassed  as  he 
looked  at  the  well-clothed  dignitaries  on  the  platform.  The 
collar  of  his  coat  did  not  fit,  and  he  was  troubled  lest  the 
audience  note  its  bad  habit  of  flying  out  of  place  whenever  he 
raised  his  arms. 

The  meeting,  probably  the  most  memorable  ever  held  in 
New  York,  took  place  in  Cooper  Institute.  It  was  an  impos- 
ing occasion.  "No  man,"  one  newspaper  said,  "since  the 
days  of  Clay  and  Webster,  has  spoken  to  a  larger  assemblage 
of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city."  William 
Cullen  Bryant  presided.  Horace  Greeley  and  men  of  light  and 
leading  were  in  attendance. 

He  seemed  careless  of  everything  save  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  There  could  be  no  dangers  for  a  nature  so 
transparent,  so  honest,  so  absolutely  fearless,  so  devoted 
to  liberty  and  right : 

New  York  has  been  the  pitfall  of  more  than  one  visiting 
statesman.  It  was  there  that  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  to 
himself  his  power  to  lead  the  nation,  and  disproved  to  himself 
his  original  conception  that  he  was  "not  fit  to  be  President." 

From  this  great  triumph,  Lincoln  went  to  New  England  to 
see  his  son  Robert,  who  was  at  school,  and  he  spoke  in  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire.  At  New  Haven 
he  told  his  hearers  that  twenty-five  years  before  he  was  "a 
hired  laborer,  mauling  rails,  or  at.  work  on  a  flatboat,"  and 
that  he  wished  every  laborer,  black  as  well  as  white,  to  have 
the  same  chance  to  rise  that  he  had  enjoyed. 

The  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Yale  College  observed  with 
admiration  the  fine  structure  of  his  speech.  He  not  only  took 
notes  of  it  and  held  it  up  before  his  class  the  next  day  as  an 
example  of  English  composition,  but  he  followed  the  speaker 
to  a  neighboring  city,  that  he  might  again  sit  at  the  feet  of 
this  self-taught  master  of  our  mother  tongue. 

When,  at  length,  the  Chicago  convention  conferred 
upon  itself  the  greatest  possible  honor  and  nominated 
Lincoln,  the  obscure  ''county  court  advocate,"  for  the 
presidency,  over  Seward,  the  New  York  senator  who 
had  felt  certain  of  the  prize,  there  were  few  who  had 
faith  that  the  choice  was  wise.  Senator  Douglas  told 
his  Republican  colleagues  in  Washington  that  they 
had  nominated  "a  very  able  and  a  very  honest  man." 
The  great  men  of  Lincoln's  party  in  the  East  were  still 
timid.  His  partner  in  the  Springfield  law  office  then 
drew  for  one  inquirer  such  a  picture  that  it  will  long 
endure,  not  merely  as  a  tribute  from  one  who  knew  and 
trusted  his  friend,  but  as  a  clear-sighted  judgment  of  a 
character  sublimely  great,  yet  simple  and  unaffected  as 
a  child: 

From  every  direction  demands  came  for  him  to  speak  or  act, 
but  he  resolutely  refrained  from  adding  to  the  volume  of  idle 
sound.  There  was  an  anxious  desire  all  over  the  country 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  untried  leader.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's partner,  drew  this  remarkably  just  portrait :  "Lincoln 
is  a  man  of  heart,  aye,  as  gentle  as  a  woman's  and  as  tender 
— but  he  has  a  will  as  strong  as  iron.  He,  therefore,  loves  all 
mankind,  hates  slavery  and  every  form  of  despotism. 
Lincoln  will  fail  here,  namely,  if  a  question  of  political 
economy — if  any  question  comes  up  which  is  doubtful,  ques- 
tionable, which  no  man  can  demonstrate,  then  his  friends  can 
rule  him ;  but,  when  on  justice,  right,  liberty,  the  govern- 
ment, the  Constitution,  and  the  Union,  then  you  may  all 
stand  aside ;  he  will  rule  then,  and  no  man  can  rule  him — 
no  set  of  men  can  do  it.  There  is  no  fail  here.  This  is 
Lincoln,  and  you  mark  my  prediction.  You  and  I  must  keep 
the  people  right;  God  will  keep  Lincoln  right." 

Lincoln  did  not  fail,  and  no  man  ruled  him  to  the  dis- 
credit of  either.  What  he  accomplished  by  serene  wis- 
dom, untiring  patience,  and  dauntless  courage,  unaided, 
has  rarely  been  understood  even  among  his  country- 
men. This  book,  which  is  more  stirring  in  its  appeal 
to  the  best  sentiments  than  any  biography  of  another 
man  could  be,  throws  light  on  many  episodes  that  have 
not  often  been  pictured  with  full  appreciation.  Its 
brief  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  is 
admirable.  The  great  closing  event  of  that  heroic, 
lonely,  melancholy  life  is  described  with  precision  and 
pathos. 

In  addition  to  Whitman's  and  Lowell's  poetic 
tributes  to  the  martyred  President,  the  author  includes 
words  of  just  regard  from  other  contemporaries.  Sev- 
eral portraits,  some  of  them  little  known,  and  a  com- 
plete index  are  features  of  the  work. 

"Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and   Mai 
Morgan.     Published  bv  the  Macmillan 
York;  $1.50  net. 
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A   BOHEMIAN   BONANZA. 


Schaunard  and  Marcel,  who  had  been  at  work  since 
morning,  suddenly  stopped. 

"Gods !  but  I  am  hungry,"  said  Schaunard,  and  he 
added,  carelessly,  "don't  we  breakfast  some  time 
today  ?" 

Marcel  showed  great  astonishment  at  this  question. 
"Since  when  have  we  breakfasted  two  days  in  succes- 
sion?" said  he.  "Yesterday  was  Thursday,"  and  he 
finished  his  response  by  designating  with  his  maul-stick 
that  commandment  of  the  church  which  refers  to  meat 
on  Friday. 

Schaunard  found  nothing  to  say  to  that,  and  set  to 
work  again  at  his  picture,  which  represented  a  plain  on 
which  a  red  tree  and  a  blue  tree  were  clasping  branches 
— being  a  transparent  allusion  to  the  charms  of  friend- 
ship from  a  very  philosophical  standpoint 

Just  then  the  porter  knocked  at  the  door.  He  brought 
a  letter  for  Marcel. 

"Three  sous  to  collect,"  said  he. 

"Are  }Tou  sure?"  replied  the  artist.  "All  right,  we 
will  owe  them  to  you;"  and  he  shut  the  door  in  his 
face. 

Marcel  took  the  letter  and  broke  the  seal.  At  the 
first  words,  he  put  himself  to  capering  about  the  studio 
in  an  acrobatic  dance,  singing,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
a  popular  students'  song  of  the  day,  which  indicated 
with  him  the  very  apex  of  joy. 

"Look  here,"  said  Schaunard,  feeling  already  symp- 
toms of  mental  alienation,  "if  you  don't  dry  up  I'll  play 
the  allegro  of  my  symphony  on  the  influence  of  blue 
in  the  arts;"  and  he  went  to  the  piano. 

This  threat  produced  the  effect  of  a  drop  of  cold 
water  falling  into  a  boiling  liquid,  calming  Marcel  as 
by  enchantment. 

"Read  that !"  said  he,  passing  the  letter  to  his  friend. 

It  was  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  a  deputy — 
patron  of  the  arts  in  general,  and  of  Marcel  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  painted  the  portrait  of  his  country 
house. 

"It  is  for  today,"  said  Schaunard.  "What  a  pit}'  that 
the  ticket  isn't  good  for  two.  But.  come  to  think  of  it, 
your  deputy  supports  the  ministry.  You  can't,  you 
ought  not,  to  accept.  Your  principles  forbid  you  eating 
bread  soaked  in  the  sweat  of  the  people." 

"Bah!"  said  Marcel;  "my  deputy  belongs  to  the  left 
centre,  and  voted  against  the  government  the  other 
day.  Besides,  he  is  going  to  give  me  an  order,  and  has 
promised  to  introduce  me  in  society.  And  then,  you 
see,  it  is  Friday;  and  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  raw 
dog,  and  I  must  dine." 

"There  are  yet  other  obstacles,"  replied  Schaunard,  a 
little  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
his  friend.  "You  can't  go  to  a  swell  dinner  in  a  red 
blouse  and  a  longshoreman's  hat" 

"I  will  borrow  some  clothes  of  Rodolphe  or  Colline." 

"Bah!  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  have  passed  the 
twentieth  of  the  month,  and  that  at  that  epoch  the 
clothes  of  those  gentlemen  are  spouted?" 

"I  will,  at  least,  find  a  black  coat  somewhere  about 
here  by  five  o'clock,"  said  Marcel. 

"It  took  me  three  weeks  to  find  one  when  I  went  to 
my  cousin's  wedding;  and  that  was  early  in  January." 

"Well,  I  will  go  as  I  am,"  replied  Marcel,  striding 
across  the  room.  "It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  miser- 
able question  of  etiquette  prevented  my  taking  my  first 
step  in  society." 

"Good,"  said  Schaunard,  taking  much  pleasure  in 
the  chagrin  of  his  friend;  "but  what  about  the  boots?" 

Marcel  went  out  in  a  state  of  agitation  impossible  to 
describe.  Toward  two  o'clock  he  returned,  loaded 
down  with  a  paper  collar. 

"That  is  all  I  can  find,"  said  he,  piteously. 

"It  was  hardly  worth  while  running  about  for  that," 
responded  Schaunard.  "We  have  paper  enough  here 
to  make  a  dozen  collars." 

"The  devil !"  said  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair ;  "we 
ought  to  have  some  effects  between  us,"  and  he  com- 
menced a  long  research  in  all  the  corners  of  the  two 
chambers.  After  an  hour's  hunting,  he  realized  a  cos- 
tume composed  as  follows: 

One  pair  of  plaid  trousers. 

One  gra;'  hat 

One  red  cravat. 

One  glove,  originally  white. 

One  black  glove. 

"That  will  make  two  black  gloves  at  a  pinch,"  said 
Schaunard.  "But  when  you  are  dressed  you  will  look 
like  the  solar  spectrum.  But  what  of  that,  you  are  a 
colorist" 

Meantime,  Marcel  tried  the  boots.  Cursed  fatality ! 
They  were  both  for  the  same  foot.  The  despairing 
artist  then  spied  in  a  corner  an  old  boot  in  which  they 
put  their  brushes,  and  possessed  himself  of  it. 

"Like  Garrick  in  'Syllabe.'  "  said  his  ironical  com- 
panion.   "This  one  is  pointed,  and  the  other  is  square." 

"Xobody  will  notice  that.     I  will  varnish  them." 

"Good  enough !  All  you  want  now  is  the  regulation 
black  coat" 

There  came  another  knock  at  the  door.  Marcel 
opened  it. 

"Monsieur  Schaunard?"  said  a  stranger,  standing 
on  the  threshold. 

"That's  me."  said  the  painter,  begging  him  to  enter. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  unknown,  bearer  of  one  of  those 

honest  fa  ?s   which   are  the  type  of  the  countryman. 

ius  i  has  talked  a  great  deal  of  your  talent  for 

;  pc  "traits,  and  being  about  to  make  a  voyage  to 

its,  where  I  am  delegated  by  the  sugar-refiners 

-iiy  of  Xantes,  I  wish  to  leave  a  remembrance 


of  myself  with  my  family.  That  is  why  I  have  come 
to  find  you." 

"Holy  providence !"  murmured  Schaunard.  "Mar- 
cel, give  a  chair  to  Monsieur " 

"Blancheron,"  replied  the  stranger;  "Blancheron  of 
Xantes,  delegate  of  the  sugar  industry,  former  mayor 

of  V ,  captain  in  the  Xational  Guard,  and  author 

of  a  pamphlet  on  the  sugar  question." 

"I  am  very  much  honored  to  have  been  selected  by 
you,"  said  the  artist,  inclining  himself  before  the  dele- 
gate of  the  refiners.  "How  do  you  wish  to  have  your 
portrait?" 

"In  miniature,  like  that,"  replied  Monsieur  Blanche- 
ron, indicating  a  portrait  in  oils;  because,  for  the  dele- 
gate, as  for  man;'  others,  that  which  is  not  a  house- 
painting  is  miniature;  there  is  nothing  between. 

This  simplicity  gave  Schaunard  the  measure  of  the 
man ;  above  all,  when  he  added  that  he  desired  his  por- 
trait painted  with  the  finest  colors. 

"I  never  use  any  others,"  said  Schaunard.  "How 
large  would  monsieur  like  his  portrait?" 

"As  big  as  that,"  replied  Monsieur  Blancheron,  desig- 
nating a  canvas.     "But  how  high  does  that  come?" 

"From  fifty  to  sixty  francs;  fifty  w-ithout  the  hands, 
sixty  with ■" 

"The  devil !  my  cousin  talked  about  thirty." 

"That  is  according  to  the  season,"  said  the  painter; 
"the  colors  are  higher  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year." 

'What,  just  like  sugar?" 

"Exactly." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  for  fifty  francs." 

"You're  wrong;  for  ten  francs  more,  I  would  put  in 
the  hands,  in  which  I  would  place  your  pamphlet  on 
the  sugar  question,  which  would  be  flattering." 

"B'gosh,  you  are  right." 

"Ye  gods !"  said  Schaunard  to  himself,  "if  he  con- 
tinues I  shall  explode,  and  wound  him  with  the  pieces." 

"Have  vou  remarked?"  hissed  Marcel  in  his  ear. 

"What?" 

"He  has  on  a  black  coat." 

"I  understand,  and  I  have  your  idea.  Leave  me 
alone." 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  delegate,  "when  shall  we 
commence  ?     It  must  not  be  delayed,  for  I  sail  shortly." 

"I  have  a  little  journey  to  make  myself;  I  leave  Paris 
day  after  tomorrow,  so,  if  you  like,  we  will  commence 
at  once.     A  good  sitting  will  advance  the  work." 

"But  it  will  soon  be  dark,  and  you  can't  paint  by 
candle-light,"   said  Monsieur  Blancheron. 

"My  studio  is  so  arranged  that  I  can  work  at  all 
hours,"  replied  the  painter;  "so,  if  you  will  take  off 
your  coat,  and  assume  the  pose,  we  will  commence." 

'What  do  you  want  me  to  take  off  my  coat  for  ?" 

"Didn't  you  say  that  you  wanted  this  portrait  for 
vour  family?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be  represented  in  your 
home  costume,  in  your  dressing-gown.  Besides,  that 
is  the  custom." 

"But  I  have  no  dressing-gown  with  me." 

"But  I  have.  The  case  is  foreseen,"  said  Schaunard, 
presenting  to  his  model  a  ragged  jacket,  historic  with 
paint-stains,  which  made  the  honest  countryman  hesi- 
tate at  first 

"That  is  a  very  singular  garment,"  said  he. 

"And  very  precious,"  responded  the  painter.  "A 
Turkish  vizier  presented  it  to  Horace  Vernet,  who  gave 
it  to  me.     I  am  a  pupil  of  his." 

"You  are  a  pupil  of  Yernet?"  said  Blancheron. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  can  boast  of  that  Horrors !"  mur- 
mured he  to  himself,  "I  am  denying  my  gods." 

"That  is  worth  mentioning,  young  man,"  replied  the 
delegate,  in  putting  on  the  dressing-gown  which  had 
such  a  noble  origin. 

"Hang  the  gentleman's  coat  in  the  wardrobe,"  said 
Schaunard  to  his  friend,  with  a  significant  wink. 

"I  say,"  murmured  Marcel,  in  leaping  into  his  prey, 
and  designating  Blancheron,  "some  style  about  him. 
If  we  could  only  keep  a  little  of  him." 

T  will  try;  but  dress  quickly  and  run.  Get  back 
here  by  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  keep  him  till  then.  And 
don't  you  forget  to  bring  me  something  in  your 
pocket." 

"I  will  bring  a  pineapple,"  said  Marcel,  going  out 

He  dressed  himself  hurriedly.  The  coat  fitted  like 
a  glove,  and  he  went  out  by  the  other  door. 

Schaunard  put  himself  to  work.  As  it  grew  dark, 
Monsieur  Blancheron  heard  six  o'clock  strike,  and 
remembered  that  he  had  not  dined.  He  so  remarked  to 
the  painter. 

"I  am  in  the  same  fix;  but  to  oblige  you  I  will  let  it 
go  tonight  although  I  was  invited  to  dine  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain,"  said  Schaunard.  "But  we  can't 
disturb  ourselves;  that  would  compromise  the  resem- 
blance." 

He  turned  to  his  work. 

"However,"  said  he.  carelessly,  "we  could  dine  here 
without  disturbing  ourselves.  There  is  an  excellent 
restaurant  down  stairs,  and  they  could  send  up  what- 
ever we  wanted."  And  Schaunard  waited  the  effect 
of  his  trio  of  plurals. 

"An  excellent  idea,"  said  Monsieur  Blancheron; 
"and,  in  return  for  the  suggestion,  would  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  keeping  me  company  at  table?" 

Schaunard  bowed. 

"Hurrah!"  said  he  to  himself,  "this  is  a  man  worth 
knowing;  a  veritable  envoy  of  providence.  Will  you 
select  the  bill  of  fare  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  doing  it  yourself,"  said 
Blancheron. 


"You  will  repent  of  it,  Xicolas,"  sung  the  painter, 
as  he  descended  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time. 

He  entered  the  restaurant,  stood  up  at  the  counter, 
and  dictated  a  bill  of  fare  which  made  the  Vatel  of  the 
shop  turn  pale. 

"Some  ordinary  Bordeaux." 

"Who  is  going  to  pay?" 

"Xot  I,  probably,"  said  Schaunard,  "but  an  uncle  of 
mine,  whom  you  will  see  up  stairs — a  great  epicure. 
So  try  to  distinguish  yourself.  And  we  will  be  served 
in  half  an  hour,  and  in  porcelain — do  you  understand?" 

At  eight  o'clock  Monsieur  Blancheron  felt  the  desire 
to  pour  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend  his  ideas  on  the 
sugar  question,  and  he  recited  to  Schaunard  the  pamph- 
let which  he  had  written. 

Schaunard  accompanied  him  on  the  piano. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Monsieur  Blancheron  and  his  friend 
danced  a  galop,  and  called  each  other  endearing  names. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  they  swore  never  to  part,  and  made 
their  wills,  each  leaving  the  other  his  fortune. 

At  midnight,  Marcel  returned,  and  found  them  in 
each  other's  arms,  dissolved  in  tears.  There  was 
already  half  an  inch  of  water  in  the  studio.  Marcel 
ran  against  the  table,  and  saw  the  splendid  debris  of  a 
superb  repast  He  examined  the  bottles;  they  were 
perfectly  empty. 

He  tried  to  awaken  Schaunard,  but  he  threatened 
to  kill  him  if  he  should  take  from  him  Monsieur 
Blancheron,  of  whom  he  had  made  a  pillow. 

"Ingrate!"  said  Marcel,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a 
handful  of  nuts;  "this  to  one  who  has  brought  you 
your  dinner." — From  the  French  of  Henri  Murger, 
translated  for  the  Argonaut. 


INTAGLIOS. 


A  Rose. 

[triolets.] 
'Twas    a    Jacqueminot    rose 

That  she  gave  me  at  parting ; 
Sweetest  flower  that  blows 
'Twas  a  Jacqueminot  rose. 
In  the  lone  garden  close. 

With  the  swift  blushes  starting, 
'Twas  a  Jacqueminot  rose 

That  she  gave  me  at  parting. 

If  she  kissed  it,  who  knows — 
Since  I  will  not  discover, 

And  lone  is  that  close — 

If  she  kissed  it.  who  knows? 

Or  if  not  the  red  rose, 
Perhaps  then  the  lover ! 

If  she  kissed  it.  who  knows. 
Since  I  will  not  discover  ? 

Yet  at  least  with  the  rose 

Went  a  kiss  that  I'm  wearing! 

More  I  will  not  disclose ; 

Yet  at  least  with  the  rose 

Went  whose  kiss  no  one  knows. 
Since  I'm  only  declaring 

That  at  least  with  the  rose 
Went  a  kiss  that  I'm  wearing ! 


-Arlo  Bates. 


Sweet  Day. 


Stay,  sweet  Day,  for  thou  art  fair — 

Fair,  and  full,  and  calm ; 
Crowned,  through  all  thy  golden  hours, 
With  Love's  brightest,  richest  flowers. 
Strong  in  Faith's  unshaken  powers, 

Blessed  in  Hope's  pure  balm. 

Stay,  what  chance  and  change  may  wait, 

As  you  glide  away  ; 
Now  is  all  so  glad  and  bright ; 
Now  we  breathe  in  sure  delight : 
Now  we  laugh  in  Fate's  despite ; 

Stay  with  us,  sweet  Day. 

Ah.  she  can  not,  may  not  stop ; 

All  things  must  decay  ! 
Then  with  heart,  and  head,  and  will, 
Take  the  joy  that  lingers  still, 
Prize  the  pause  in  wrong  and  ill. 

Prize  the  passing  day. 


-Anon. 


Lie  Still. 


Lie  still.     You  need  not  love,  nor  gold, 
Nor  name,  to  make  the  sum  complete. 

The  world  no  living  hand  may  hold 
Falls  at  a  dead  man's  feet ! 

Lie   still.     You   climbed   for  flowers,   and   found 

They  grow  not  well  in  highest  air. 
Lie  still.     The  rock,  the  thorn,  the  wound 

Were  yours  :  you  had  your  share. 

Lie  still.     This  is  the  end,  they  say. 

Lie  still.     The  peasant  and  the  king, 
A  little  weary,  walk  this  way ; 

The  bride  leaves  here  her  ring.. 

Y'our  virtues?     Though  the  priest  speak  true, 
You  need  not  blush — your  face  is  hid. 

The  roses  life  denied  to  you 

Are  on  your  coffin-lid.  — Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


Love  is  forever  and  divinely  new. 

As  young  as  when  the  heart  first  learned  to  beat, 
As  strong,  as  tender,  and  as  wildly  sweet. 

The  immortal  part  of  us,  the  crown  of  few. 

Out  of  the  savage  tust  of  life  it  grew. 

As  a  soft  flower-growth  out  of  light  and  heat, 
A  spirit  of  fire  that  time  could  not  defeat, 

Which  made  the  antique  world  it  overthrew. 

Unshaken  amid  the  wreck  of  ages,  one 

Known  of  all  life  and  speech  for  every  mouth. 

One  song  that  echoes  world-wide  and  one  time — 

One  thing  worth  living  for  beneath  the  sun, 
As  beautiful  as  summer  in  the  south, 

And  full  of  passion  as  the  heart  of  June. 

— G.  E.  Montgomery. 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

The  Missioner,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; $1.50. 
We  are  fascinated  by  the  story  and  by  its 
fresh  proof  of  the  author's  originality,  but  we 
are  a  little  aghast  at  the  boldness  of  some 
of  his  character  drawing.  When  Miss  Thorpe- 
Hatton,  who  owns  the  village  of  Thorpe — 
houses  and  people  too — refuses  permission  to 
Victor  Macheson  to  hold  religious  meetings 
upon  her  domain  and  even  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  that  original  young  man  to  get  lodg- 
ings in  Thorpe,  we  seem  to  recognize  a 
familiar  and  detestable  influence  in  English 
life.  But  we  are  a  little  startled  when  Miss 
Thorpe-Hatton  pays  a  night  visit  to  the  game- 
keeper's shelter  in  which  the  missioner  has 
taken  refuge  in  order  to  kiss  him  in  his  sleep. 
Of  course,  the  lady  has  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  which  explains  everything,  including 
the  painful  strenuosiry  of  her  love-making 
to  a  man  whom  she  can  not  marry.  We  posi- 
tively blush  for  Miss  Thorpe-Hatton  at  times, 
while  admiring  the  dual  personality  which 
oscillates  between  a  frigid  regularity  and 
something  closely  akin  to  libertinism. 

The  missioner  himself  is  as  great  a  puzzle. 
A  college  man  and  a  gentleman,  wholly  inno- 
cent of  dogmatic  religion,  he  preaches  to  the 
poor  not  because  of  their  special  need,  but 
because  the  rich  are  not  worth  the  trouble. 
When  a  volcanic  love  upsets  his  theories  he 
plunges  into  wild  excesses  in  Paris  and  we 
have  pictures  of  the  Rat  Mort  and  similar 
resorts  that  leave  very  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion. But  the  missioner  keeps  himself  per- 
sonally clean.  His  desperation  does  not  quite 
overwhelm  his  manhood,  and  when  his  desper- 
ate struggle  with  the  Paris  Apache  in  Miss 
Thorp e-Hatton's  bedroom  promises  to  remove 
the  mystery  of  that  lady's  youth  we  feel  that 
he  is  worthy  of  whatever  happiness  may  be  in 
store  for  him.  The  interest  of  "The  Mis- 
sioner" is  less  in  its  incident  than  in  its  char- 
acters. Mr.  Oppenheim  has  created  two  per- 
sonalities as  remarkable  as  any  that  have 
come  from  his  imagination,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  be  hypercritical  if  they  are  a 
little  too  exuberant. 


Kincaid's  Battery,  by  George  W.  Cable.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New- 
York;  $1.50. 
Mr.  Cable  reproduces  the  old  life  of  New- 
Orleans  with  all  the  quaint  accuracy  that  dis- 
tinguished "The  Grandissimes"  and  with 
something  of  the  same  style  that  accounts  for 
much  of  his  deserved  popularity.  But  in 
"Kincaid's  Battery"  we  have  incident  enough 
and  to  spare.  We  know  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  action  from  the  moment  that  the  guns 
are  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  ladies  of  New 
Orleans  and  sent  forth  to  the  struggle  that  is 
beginning.  We  know,  too,  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  intrigue  as  soon  as  we  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  beautiful  creole  male- 
factor, Flora  Valcour,  and  her  unspeakable 
grandmother.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Betsy  Prig,  we  "don't  believe  there's  no  sich 
a  person,"  at  least  we  hope  not.  But  Mr. 
Cable's  greatest  success  is  with  Anna  Callen- 
der.  Fiction  contains  no  more  subtle  picture 
of  femininity  than  this  of  Anna  with  her  ex- 
quisite resistances  and  still  more  exquisite 
surrender,  nor  do  we  remember  anything  more 
clever  than  the  scene  that  throws  Flora  into 
Kincaid's  unwilling  arms  in  full  sight  of  the 
perplexed  Anna.  Let  us  hope  that  some  fu- 
ture state  of  existence  will  contain  due  retri- 
bution for  Flora,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
provision  in  the  present. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Cable  had  re- 
considered the  incident  of  the  sliding  panel. 
In  fact,  the  theft  of  the  money  might  have 
been  omitted  altogether  in  favor  of  something 
less  hackneyed.  But  it  is  a  small  deviation 
and  arrests  the  critical  faculty  for  but  a  mo- 
ment. We  are  not  likely  to  forget  any  of 
the  characters  of  "Kincaid's  Battery."  Even 
the  panther-like  Flora  refuses  to  be  banished. 


The  Twentieth  Century  American,  by  H. 
Perry  Robinson.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  professes  to  be  a  comparative 
study  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  The  author  is  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  America 
and  whose  literary  inspiration  is  the  hope 
that  he  may  do  something  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  two  people. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  author's 
scrupulous  fairness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  book  might  be  read  almost  from  be- 
ginning to  end  and  leave  us  still  in  perplexity 
as  to  his  nationality.  Whether  dealing  with 
America  or  with  England,  his  motto  is  always : 

Be  to  her  virtues  ever  kind 
And  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 

His  eyes  are  always  open  to  admire,  and  to 
discriminate  between  transient  uglinesses  and 
abiding  beauties.  He  is  one  of  the  few  for- 
eign writers  who  have  recognized  the  per- 
manent ideals  of  America  and  an  evident 
destiny  with  which  no  amount  of  growing 
pains   can    interfere. 

Certainly  he  covers  the  whole  ground. 
Descending  from  the  high  plane  of  interna- 
tional   policies,    he    treats    of    the    American 


character,  the  status  of  women,  art,  educa- 
tion, culture,  politics,  morality,  amusement. 
Rich  in  illustrative  anecdote,  his  writing 
shows  all  the  marks  of  conscientious  observa- 
tion, impartiality,  reasonableness,  and  good 
temper.  Commenting  on  American  culture, 
he  points  out  that  a  copy  of  Lamb's  essays 
costs  more  in  London  today  than  a  drink  of 
whisky,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  in  America 
the  volume  of  essays  was  the  cheaper  luxury. 
America,  he  tells  us,  whatever  may  still  be 
lacking,  has  made  an  advance  of  a  hundred 
years,  according  to  European  canons,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century'  in  all  that  goes  to 
constitute  civilization.  The  book  is  well 
worth  reading  not  alone  for  its  fine  analysis 
of  character  and  progress,  but  for  its  excep- 
tional  interest   and   literary   merit. 

Writings  of  George    Washington,   edited   with 
introduction    and    notes    by    Lawrence    B. 
Evans,   Ph.   D.     Published  by  G.   P.   Put- 
nam's Sons ;  $2.50. 
This   is   the   opening  volume   of   a   valuable 
series  of  "The  Writings  of  American   States- 
men."    It  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes 
devoted  to  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and 
others,    and   if   the   present    high    standard    is 
maintained,    we    may    congratulate    ourselves 
upon  an  important,  indeed  an  unrivaled,  addi- 
tion to  the  materials  of  history. 

The  plan  designed  for  the  whole  series  has 
been  followed  in  this  first  volume.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  documents  which  of  them- 
selves are  important  state  papers,  accounts 
of  important  events  in  which  the  writer 
was  a  leading  participant,  and  papers  set- 
ting forth  the  opinions  of  their  writers  on 
important  public  questions.  The  Washington 
volume  is  divided  into  six  sections,  under  the 
following  headings :  "In  the  British  Army  and 
Colonial  Councils,"  "In  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence," "The  Formation  and  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution,"  "Starting  the  New  Govern- 
ment," "Policies  and  Opinions,"  and  under 
this  head  are  included  "Relations  with  Great 
Britain,"  "The  Treaty-Making  Power,"  "Neu- 
trality," "The  Whisky  Insurrection,"  "The 
Settlement  of  the  West,"  "Education,"  and 
"Slavery."  Finally,  we  have  "The  Farewell 
Address,"  the  whole  occupying  567  pages  of 
attractively  clear  type.  Special  praise  is  due 
to  the  analytical  table  of  contents,  the  chro- 
nology, and  the  index,  while  the  portrait 
frontispiece  is  an  attractive  piece  of  work. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  tributes  from  his  asso- 
ciates, with  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.  Published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
60  cents. 

Prominent  among  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  finds  appropriate  place  at  the  present 
time  is  this  compilation  of  tributes  from  the 
men  who  knew  him  best.  There  are  about 
forty-four  of  these  tributes,  and  they  cover 
well  nigh  every  phase  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  Some  of  the  more  important  chap- 
ters are  those  by  W.  H.  Herndon,  Major- 
General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  Murat  Halstead, 
General  Neal  Dow,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  Colonel  B.  F.  Watson, 
Charles  A.  Tinker,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Alfred  B. 
Chandler,  David  Homer  Bates,  and  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell.  Very  many  of  these 
reminiscences  have,  of  course,  been  told  be- 
fore, but  in  a  book  of  this  kind  and  at  this 
point    in    history    we    hardly    expect    new    in- 


formation. The  value  of  the  collection  is  in  | 
its  personal  association  and  in  the  number 
of  facets  from  which  the  diamond  reflects  the 
light.  In  spite  of  its  wealth  of  contents,  the 
book  contains  nothing  trivial  and  nothing  un- 
worthy. Its  contributors  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  dignity  and  simplicity,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  of  comprehensive  interest 
and  historical  value. 


Oratory    of    the    South,    by    Edwin     Du     Bois 
Shuiter.     Published  by  the  Neale  Publish- 
ing Company,   New   York  and  Washing- 
ton ;  $3. 
This    handsome    volume    is    the    first    of    a 
series  designed  to   place  Southern   oratory  in 
its  proper  and   deserved   position.      The   book 
contains    nearly    a    hundred    selections,    and 
among  the  orators  represented  are  Henry  W. 
Grady,    Stephen    D.    Lee,    John    Sharp    Wil- 
liams, David  A.   DeArmond,  Richard  P.  Hob- 
son,  Henry  Watterson,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 
Edward  W.  Carmack,  John  W.  Daniel,  Champ 
Clark,    Fitzhugh    Lee,    William    Gordon    Mc- 
Cabe,  Isador  Rayner,  Emory  Speer,  Albert  H. 
Whitfield,    General    Joseph    Wheeler,    Charles 
B.   Galloway,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

In  addition  to  being  a  study  of  oratory,  the 
work  has  substantial  historical  value,  while 
additional  interest  is  added  by  the  brief  intro- 
ductory references  that  precede  each  selec- 
tion. A  judicious  discrimination  is  shown  in 
the  compilation,  while  the  typography  is  excel- 
lent. 


Anne  of  Green  Gables,  by  L.  M.  Montgomery.  I 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  story  of  village  life  is  valuable  for  its 
simplicity  and  frequent  pathos.  We  witness 
the  adoption  of  Anne  from  the  orphan  asylum, 
although  it  was  a  boy  that  the  Cuthberts 
wanted,  and  we  are  almost  afraid  that  they 
will  try  to  remedy  the  mistake.  But  they 
keep  the  poor  little  waif  and  we  watch  her 
grow  up  to  fine  young  womanhood,  self-reliant 
and  devoted.  Anne's  peculiarities  as  a  child 
are  a  little  overdrawn.  We  get  rather  tired 
of  the  amazing  precociousness  and  imagina- 
tion of  this  weird  child,  who  would  soon  be- 
come unbearable  but  for  the  modifying  in- 
fluence  of  advancing   years. 


The  Whole  Family,  a  novel  by  twelve  authors. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

The  twelve  authors  are  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  Elizabeth  Jor- 
dan, John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Henry  James, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Edith  Wyatt,  Mary 
E.  Shipman  Andrews,  Alice  Brown,  and 
Henry  Van  Dyke.  The  result  of  the  col- 
laboration is  a  curious  piece  of  literary  patch- 
work, but  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  are 
obviously  inseparable  from  such  a  method. 


Tales    of   Laughter,    edited   by    Kate    Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.    Pub- 
lished   by    the    McClure    Company,    New 
York. 
The    editors    have    largely    increased     our 
knowledge    of   the    world's    fairy    stories.      In 
this  volume  we  have  about  one  hundred  and 
forty     adapted     from     the     French,     Spanish, 
Italian,    Cossack,    Russian,    German,    Indian, 
Scandinavian,      Chinese,      and      Japanese,      a 
notable  collection,  well  chosen  and  well  told. 


GRAVIES 

test  the   ability  of  a  cook. 
To  insure  success  use 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gra- 
vies, Chafing  Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rare- 
bit  and  Salad 
Dressings  are 
greatly  i  m  - 
provedbyitsuse. 
Try  it! 

The  leading  chefs 
and  cooks  through- 
out the  world 
know  the  value  of 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce 
as  the  "final  touch" 
to  many  a  dish. 

Unequalled 
as  a  Digestive. 

John  Duncan's  Soni, 
Agts.,  New  York 
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THE  FOURTH  EDITION  IS  NOW  PRINTING  OF 

Mr.  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL'S  important  work  on 

The  Government  of  England 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  blue  cloth,  similar  to  Mr.  James  Bryce's 
"  The  American  Commonwealth."     $4.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.4.2. 

"It  deserves  an  honored  place  in  every  public  and  private  library  in  the  American  Repub- 
lic."— The  New  York  Sun. 

"In  the  scholarly  sense  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  material  criticism.  He  has  fortified  him- 
self in  his  judgments  at  every  point,  and  it  will  be  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  English- 
men and  Americans  for  a  long  time  to  come." — Book  News. 

"Criticism  of  such  a  work  is  impossible,  because  there  is  none  other  wherewith  to  com- 
pare it,  and  the  merest  outline  will  suffice  to  show  its  value  to  the  hundreds  who.  searching 
vainly  through  books  of  reference,  have  longed  in  vain  for  such  a  guide.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
sort  of  work  which  Choate  meant  when  he  said  that  only  a  book  was  immortality." — The  Liv- 
ing: Age. 
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FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


The  close  of  E.  H.  Sothern's  notably  suc- 
cessful season  at  the  Van  "Ness  Theatre  is  at 
hand.  There  remains  only  his  appearance  as 
Richelieu,  which  will  add  a  new  portrait  to 
his  extensive  and  interesting  gallery.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  San  Francisco's  apprecia- 
tion of  this  eminent  American  actor  and  the 
capable  company  with  which  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself. 


There  are  some  good  things  in  "Bankers 
and  Brokers,"  the  piece  revived  by  Kolb  and 
Dill  this  week  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  The 
best  of  these  notable  incidents  is  the  song 
"My  Egyptian  Maid,"  by  Adele  Rafter.  It 
offers  Miss  Rafter  her  first  opportunity  to 
display  the  charm  of  a  well-trained  contralto 
voice,  and  that  opportunity  is  taken  advantage 
of  with  full  appreciation  and  ability.  Miss 
Rafter  is  not  only  the  most  attractive  but  the 
most  capable  leading  woman  the  comedians 
have  ever  had  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  plays  give  her  nothing  but  the  most> 
inane  lines  and  situations.  All  the  people  of 
the  company,  in  fact,  who  are  worthy  of  bet- 
ter things,  are  forced  to  struggle  with  parts 
that  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  stir 
ambition.  However,  the  principals,  Kolb  and 
Dill,  are  little  better  off  in  this  latest  produc- 
tion. They  work  hard  enough,  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  dance  in  the  second  act  are 
able  to  find  no  new  movement  or  shade  of 
expression.  The  chorus  comes  to  their  assist- 
ance with  telling  effect.  One  member,  Flor- 
ence Tait,  won  five  recalls  on  Monday  night 
for  her  unaffected  singing  of  that  perennial 
favorite,  "Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee 
River."  Another,  Hazel  Boyne,  promoted  to 
the  speaking  line,  puts  enough  dash  into  a 
very  small  part  to  waken  the  envy  of  more 
experienced  soubrettes.  In  the  dances  and 
stage  pictures  the  chorus  as  a  whole  reflects 
credit  on  the  discrimination  and  invention  of 
the  stage  manager. 

"Bankers  and  Brokers"  will  run  next  week 
only  and  will  be  succeeded  by  "Lonesome 
Town."  

"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  was 
presented  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  Tuesday 
evening  with  Robert  Homans  and  Blanche 
Stoddard  in  the  leading  parts,  and  it  is  enjoy- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  success.  Mr. 
Homans  is  especially  good  as  Charles  Bran- 
don, but  it  is  not  his  first  appearance  in  the 
role.  The  romantic  play  will  be  given  for  the 
last  times  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Next  week  the  Valencia  Company  will  be 
seen  in  Charles  Hoyt's  satirical  comedy,  "A 
Contented  Woman."  It  is  full  of  woman's 
suffrage  difficulties,  matrimonial  complica- 
tions, and  feminine  surprises.  Blanche  Stod- 
dard, Thomas  MacLarnie.  Charles  Dow  Clark, 
Lillian  Andrews,  and  the  other  prominent 
members  of  the  organization  are  well  placed 
in  the  drama,  and  it  should  prove  a  most 
cheerful   entertainment. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Monday 
evening  the  second  of  Eugene  Walters  New 
York  successes,  "The  Wolf,"  will  be  pre- 
sented. It  is  melodrama,  but  of  the  real 
kind,  and  though  the  play  has  stirred  the 
critics  to  a  diversity  of  opinions,  the  vigor 
of  the  pi ayw right's  characters  and  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  situations  he  has  arranged 
are  certainly  effective.  Each  of  the  three 
acts  has  a  novel  climax,  and  in  each  instance 
the  novelty  is  of  the  thrilling  sort,  though 
never  outside  the  bounds  of  strict  realism. 
Walter  is  easily  holding  the  position  he  won 
with  "Paid  in  Full,"  and  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  strong  forces  of  the  dramatic 
day.  Anything  he  does  now  is  well  worth 
seeing,  and  "The  Wolf"  particularly,  for  its 
likeness  and  its  unlikeness  to  its  predecessor. 


Johnnie  McVeigh  and-  his  College  Girls 
are  the  headliners  in  the  new  bill  announced 
for  Sunday  afternoon  and  all  next  week  at 
the  Orpheum.  They  call  their  act  "An  Inci- 
dent in  a  Dormitory,"  which  suggests  lively 
humorous  possibilities.  Mr.  McVeigh  has 
been  prominent  in  the  George  Cohan  pieces, 
and  the  girls  afford  him  attractive  support. 
Another  company  attraction  is  a  dramatic 
sketch  entitled  "Wireless,"' in  which  Leander 
de  Cordova  appears  with  capable  actors  to 
assist  him,  and  the  added  feature  of  novel 
effects  in  telegraphic  transmission.  Mr.  de 
Cordova's  engagement  is  limited  to  one  week. 
Frank  Byron  and  Louise  Langdon,  who  cre- 
ated a  laughing  furor  at  the  Orpheum  a  year 
ago,  will  return  in  a  new  version  of  that 
screaming  farce,  "The  Dude  Detective,"  with 
the  funnjr  song  about  the  hesitating  hero. 
Seldom's  "Venus"  Is  the  chief  of  a  series  of 
groups  of  living  statuary,  all  of  which  are 
said  to  be  remarkable.  Charles  Wayne,  a 
comic  opera  comedian,  appears  with  Gertrude 
des  Roches  in  a  musical  piece  named  "The 
Morning  After."  Paul  LaCroix,  a  comedy 
juggler,  will  handle  a  big  assortment  of  hats 
in  a  wonderful  way.  Next  week  will  be  the 
last  of  the  Murray  Sisters  and  the  Harvey 
Family.  The  new  motion  pictures  will  depict 
scenes  photographed  since  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  fv  e  Italian  region  so  terribly  visited. 
Th^y  are  .ne  first  to  be  shown  here. 


rubborn  Cinderella,"  the  musical  com- 
.  ?=  to  follow  "The  Wolf"  at  the  Van 
eatre,  is  from  the  pens  of  the  same 


playwrights  as  "The  Time,  The  Place,  and 
The  Girl"  and  "The  Girl  Question."  It  is  said 
to  be  thei*-  most  successful  effort.  A  big 
company  and  elaborate  production  are  prom- 
ised.   

Mace  Greenleaf,  the  new  leading  man  of 
the  Valencia  Theatre  stock  company,  has  ar- 
rived to  begin  rehearsals  on  "The  Prince 
Chap,"  the  idyllic  play  by  Edward  Peple.  au- 
thor of  "The  Love  Route,"  and  in  which  he 
will  first  face  a  local  audience.  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  comes  with  an  excellent  Eastern  reputa- 
tion and  has  achieved  a  great  success  in  his 
opening  character. 


Assistant-Manager  Campbell  of  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for 
several  weeks  securing  people  for  the  com- 
pany that  will  open  the  summer  season  at 
that  playhouse,  has  returned,  and  is  well 
pleased  with  his  success.  Important  an- 
nouncements will  soon  be  made  of  the  make- 
up  of   the   company. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  first  number  of  La  Follette's  Weekly, 
issued  this  month  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
the  fiction  department  is  represented  by  a 
strong  story  of  newspaper  life  by  W.  T. 
Neidig,  a  Stanford  University  man. 

Professor  Fred  Morrow  Fling's  "Mirabeau 
and  the  French  Revolution,"  of  which  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published  the  first 
volume,  will  be  a  monumental  work  of  the 
first  scholarly  value  and  of  general  interest 
as  a  picture  of  an  extraordinary  personality 
and  of  the  social  life  of  France  of  the  period 
in  which  Mirabeau  cut  so  extraordinary  a 
figure. 

The  February  number  of  the  Century  Mag- 
azine is  a  Lincoln  Centennial  issue,  and,  very 
properly  and  satisfactorily,  it  contains  much 
new  and  valuable  matter  concerning  America's 
greatest  figure.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
collection  of  Lincoln  portraits,  also  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  Lyman  Trum- 
bull. Richard  Watson  Gilder  has  written  the 
opening  paper — "Lincoln  the   Leader." 


New  Publications. 
The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  published  an 
edition  of  Heine's  "Die  Harzreise,"  edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Parke  R.  Kolbe. 
Price,  50  cents. 

"Persis  Putnam's  Treasure."  by  Myra  Saw- 
yer Hamlin,  is  a  good  story  of  outdoor  life 
suited  to  older  girls  and  is  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  author's  earlier  work.  "Nan 
at  Camp  Chicopee."  It  is  published  by  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1.25. 

"An  Occultist's  Travels,"  by  Willy  Reichel, 
is  a  discursive  and  rambling  book  of  travel 
by  one  with  a  penchant  for  the  weird  and  the 
supernatural  and  with  the  bump  of  credulity 
abnormally  developed.  It  is  published  by  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.- 

"Black  Bruin,"  by  Clarence  Hawkes,  is  the 
illustrated  biography  of  a  bear.  It  is  vigor- 
ously and  interestingly  told,  but  whether  it  is 
to  be  suspected  of  nature  faking  must  be  left 
to  some  higher  judgment.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  collection  of  "Christ  Legends,"  by  Selma 
Lagerlof  has  been  translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Velma  Swanston  Howard  and  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  legends 
are  supposed  to  be  told  to  a  child,  but  a 
somewhat  more  dignified  language  would  en- 
hance their  beauty. 

Lovers  of  the  occult  will  appreciate  "The 
Religion  of  Eveb/n  Hastings,"  by  Victoria 
Cross.  Evelyn  Hastings's  religion  seems  to 
be  a  combination  of  all  the  weird  theories  of 
the  day,  and  the  author  deserves  some  credit 
for  her  skill  in  knitting  them  into  a  romance. 
The  book  is  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 

A  work  of  considerable  literary  importance 
comes  from  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Story  of  Gretler  the 
Strong,"  and  the  author,  Allen  French,  de- 
serves much  commendation  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  simplified  and  popularized  a 
difficult  Icelandic  Saga  and  one  of  much  no- 
bility of  design.  The  illustrations,  colored 
and  plain,  are  artistic  and  vigorous.  The 
price  is  $1.25. 

"The  Book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,"  by  Louis 
Rhead,  tells  us  of  every  known  expedient  for 
wiling  all  kinds  of  fish  out  of  their  natural 
element  into  ours.  It  is  strange  how  any 
fish  remain  in  the  water  in  defiance  of  such 
an  array  of  expert  piscatorial  knowledge. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  helpful  and 
we  shall  preserve  this  book  with  care  until 
vacation  time.  It  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     Price,  $1.50. 

Art  lovers  who  intend  to  visit  Europe 
should  have  a  copy  of  "Holland,"  by  Esther 
Singleton.  There  is  probably  no  better  guide 
book  of  its  size  to  the  Dutch  galleries,  while 
the  forty-six  illustrations  upon  tinted  paper 
are    specially  -pleasing;'     The    galleries  "dealt 


with  are  The  Hague  Gallery,  the  Rijks  Mu- 
seum, the  Stedelijk  Museum,  the  Town  Hall, 
Haarlem,  and  the  Boijmans  Museum,  Rotter- 
dam. The  book  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.     Price,  $1. 


School  Magazines. 
Those  who  are  watching  for  the  dawn  of 
new  literary  lights  in  California  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  high  school 
magazines,  unpretentiously  issued,  courting 
no  notoriety,  but  bearing  internal  evidence 
not  only  of  conscientious  care  in  preparation, 
but  of  a  real  literary  workmanship.  The 
Wilmerding  Life,  for  example,  is  written, 
edited,  and  managed  entirely  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Wilmerding  School  in  San  Francisco.  It 
deals  amusingly  with  many  aspects  of  school 
life,  while  its  fiction  and  general  departments 
need  no  apology  on  the  ground  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  them  are  young  amateurs.  It  is 
in  every  way  a  creditable  production  and 
worthy  of  recognition,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Wilmerding  Life  is  but  one  of 
the  many  school  magazines  that  are  modestly 
issued  in  various  parts  of  the  State  we  need 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  California  in 
the  field  of  literature  and  journalism. 
* ■*♦*- 

Paganini's  famous  Guarnerius  violin  is  to 
be  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  the  great  Italian  wizard  of  the 
bow.  The  artist  who  has  been  singled  out 
for  this  honor  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Genoa  is  Bronslaw  Hubermann.  the  violinist, 
who  some  years  ago  played  upon  the  cele- 
brated instrument  in  the  room  of  the  museum, 
where  it  is  kept  in  a  sealed  glass  case.  This 
violin  Paganini  called  his  "cannon,"  because 
of  its  enormous  tone,  yet,  according  to  Spohr 
and  other  contemporaneous  authorities,  Paga- 
nini himself  did  not  produce  a  large  tone. 
He  possessed  numerous  other  violins,  of 
course,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  eight 
of  them  to  the  then  most  famous  living  vio- 
linists, the  list  including  Ernst,  Ole  Bull, 
Sivori.  Lipinsky,  and  De  Beriot.  Paganini's 
favorite  violin  has  lain  idle   since   1S40. 


Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  Viola 
Allen  in  "The  White  Sister,"  in  New  York, 
there  will  be  celebrated  the  return  to  the 
stage  of  Minna  Gale  Haines.  Mrs.  Haines 
has  not  been  before  the  public  professionally 
for  more  than  ten  years,  although  at  one 
time,  as  leading  woman  for  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett and  other  distinguished  actors,  and  as 
star  on  her  own  account,  she  was  one  of  the 
foremost  actresses  in  the  classic  drama. 


After  172  years  of  agitation,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Parliament  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  office  of  play  censor  in  England.  The 
office  was  created  to  muzzle  Henry  Fielding, 
and  it  had  the  immediate  and  permanent 
effect  of  turning  him  from  the  medium  of  the 
play  to  that  of  the  novel.  Among  plays  pro- 
hibited in  recent  years  were  "Three  Weeks." 
"Ghosts,"  "Monna  Yanna,"  and  "Mrs.  War- 
ren's   Profession." 


If  you  need  glasses,  you 
save  nothing  by  waiting. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Pres.  C  F.  RTJNY0N,  Sec*y 

I.  A.  SHEPARD,  Vice-Pres.         R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,  Treas. 


New  Store  and  Location  of  the 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

587-589-591    MARKET   ST. 

17-19-21-23-25  Second  St. 


Sunset  Express 

Direct  and  without  change  of  cars  to 
the  great  carnival  at  New  Orleans — 

Mardi  Gras 

Krewe  of  Kerens January     25 

Falstafnans February     5 

Elves    of    Oberon February  1 1 

Knights    of    Momus February  18 

Krewe   of   Proteus February  22 

Rex  Arrival   February  23 

Drawing-room  sleepers,  berths,  sections — drawing-rooms.  Dining 
service  unequaled — Observation  Car — open-air  rotunda — Ladies* 
parlor — Gentlemen's   cafe — Library. 

Personally  conducted  Tourist  excursion  parties  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

Attractions  en  route — Along  Pacific  Shores  by  the  Old 
Missions — Southern   California  Orange  Groves — the 
Great  Salton  Sea — Cotton  Plantations  and  Bayous 
of  the  South. 

Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

884  Market  Street        14  Powell  Street 

Market   Street    Ferry   Depot 

Third  and  Townseod  Streets 

Thirteenth  and   Franklin   Sts. 

Oakland 
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LOVELACE    AND    DUNDREARY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


In  short,  "Richard  Lovelace"  is  the  work 
of  a  dramatist  who  has  not  yet  come  into  his 
own.  That  Lawrence  Irving  will  arrive  some 
day  is,  however,  extremely  probable,  as  he 
is  an  artist  by  instinct,  and  knows  how  to 
write  good  English.  When  he  has  acquired 
a  keener  comprehension  of  the  correct  em- 
ployment of  dramatic  effects,  we  may,  per- 
haps, look  to  him  for  something  notably  good. 

"Richard  Lovelace"  is  a  sad  story  of  con- 
stancy in  love — perhaps  because  constancy  in 
love  is  apt  to  win  sadness  for  its  possessor. 
To  be  perfectly  candid,  it  is  also  rather  a  dull 
story — perhaps  because  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  dullness  that  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  constancy.  The  play  has  a  distinctly 
literary  flavor,  and  the  lines,  except  for  their 
lack  of  conciseness,  are  admirable.  Still  there 
is  that  trail  of  dullness  over  all. 

Lovelace  the  poet  is  the  hero,  and  he  is  a 
young,  handsome,  fervent,  and  romantic  lover, 
under  the  ministrations  of  Sothern's  graceful 
art.  Gladys  Hanson,  who  was  the  queen  in 
"Hamlet,"  plays  the  part  of  the  beloved  one, 
and  she  is  handsome,  a  pleasing  actress,  and 
a  delightful  singer.  John  Taylor,  who  was 
Polonius,  was  the  very  picture  of  a  severe- 
browed  Cromwellian  soldier.  He  might  have 
stepped  out  of  the  frame  of  a  portrait  of  some 
Roundhead  general  of  the  period. 

During  the  course  of  the  play,  Miss  Hanson, 
to  the  tinkly  music  of  an  antique  spinet,  sings 
several  of  Lovelace's  songs  in  a  rich,  low, 
sad  voice  that  is  full  of  a  haunting,  uncon- 
ventional charm.  There  was,  about  her  sing- 
ing and  the  songs  she  sang,  a  sweet,  pleasing 
melancholy,  like  the  vague,  pervasive,  poetic 
sadness  that  comes  with  a  mild,  overcast  day 
in  October,  when  red  and  gold  leaves  are  drop- 
ping like  Demeter's  tears  upon  the  unfruitful 
earth  and  all  nature  whispers  that  the  glories 
of  the  year  are  on  the  wane. 

As  one  may  perceive,  Mr.  Irving  very  dis- 
tinctly created  an  atmosphere.  It  is  the  at- 
mosphere that  all  the  world  loves,  the  atmos- 
phere of  romance,  of  young  love,  made  still 
more  beautiful  by  poetry  and  music.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  romantic  charm  with  which  Mr. 
Sothern  understands  so  well  how  to  invest  his 
love-making,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  acting 
of  Miss  Hanson  and  Mr.  Taylor,  in  spite  of 
music,  and  poetry,  and  good  diction,  the  play 
is  dull,  hopelessly,  irredeemably  dull. 

The  trouble  arises  primarily  from  over- 
lengthy  speeches  being  put  in  the  mouths  of 
the  characters,  and  secondarily  from  a  lack 
of  sufficient  action  ;  that  is  to  say,  conversa- 
tions, which  lead  up  to  no  particular  climax, 
last  so  lorfg  as  to  awaken  a  mild  questioning  in 
the  auditor's  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  not  time 
for  something  to  happen. 

Of  course,  we  might  reproach  ourselves 
with  a  lack  of  taste,  and  with  being  corrupted 
by  the  twentieth-century  tendency  toward  re- 
dundancy of  action  in  the  acted  drama. 

But  the  test  always  is  with  the  audience. 
If  the  kind  of  audiences  that  go  to  hear  Soth- 
ern find  "Richard  Lovelace"  dull,  then 
"Richard  Lovelace"  is  dull. 

In  the  last  act  the  young,  throbbing  ro- 
mance of  the  earlier  scenes  is  chilled  and 
aged  by  the  chances  and  changes  of  life. 
Lovelace  is  poor,  and  sick,  and  sad,  and  gray. 
Now  I  think  a  sick  hero,  unless  he  makes 
jokes  and  is  jolly,  like  the  wounded  hero  of 
"The  Second  in  Command,"  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  drama.  To  some,  perhaps  to  many.  Tie 
gives  a  sensation  of  physical  malaise,  almost 
of  repugnance.  The  strongest  impression  left 
upon  my  mind  from  the  story  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  as  revealed  in  the  opera,  is  the 
mortuary  atmosphere  that  surrounded  the  pal- 
lid, recumbent  figure  of  Tristan. 

True,  the  failing,  gray-haired  soldier  with 
the  crippled  arm  wakes  out  of  his  dreamy, 
mournful  trance,  and  with  a  young  man's 
vigor  defends  his  rights  and  wins  back  his 
love,  but  this  act — the  third  and  last — in 
which  he  does  so,  which  really  has  more  stir 
and  movement,  more  action,  excitement,  sus- 
pense, and  unexpectedness  than  any  other,  is 
yet  prolonged  to  the  point  of  tedium. 


When  the  curtain  rises  on  "Our  American 
Cousin"  a  really  charming  stage  picture  is  re- 
vealed;  it  is  an  essentially  English  picture, 
and  represents  an  after-dinner  group  of  people 
composed  of  an  English  family  and  their 
guests  disposed  about  a  large  drawing-room 
in  the  various  attitudes,  while  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  appropriate  to  the  moment 
of  social  relaxation. 


The  dowager  knits  complacently,  a  couple 
play  chess  in  a  corner,  the  pretty  girls  defer 
their  coquetries  until  the  men  arrive,  and  a 
charming  girl  over  at  the  piano  croons  de- 
liciously  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 

They  have  quite  an  old-world  charm,  the 
girls,  with  their  clustering  curls,  their  gar- 
landed heads,  and  their  sweeping,  crinolined 
petticoata. 

The  scene  brought  to  mind  a  Jane  Austen 
novel,  out  of  the  pages  of  which  might  easily 
have  come  the  crimson-silk-and-black-lace 
dowager,  the  pink  girl  with  the  roses  on  lips 
and  cheeks,  and  hair,  and  Florence  the  com- 
petent, with  her  low,  penetrating  English 
voice,  and  that  air  that  sat  so  well  on  her 
of  being  the   chatelaine  of  the  establishment. 

Then  the  play  began,  and  we  found  our- 
selves still  in  that  earlier  dramatic  epoch 
indicated  by  the  costumes  of  the  characters. 

The  American  cousin,  who,  as  everybody 
no  doubt  knows,  was  originally  intended  to 
be  the  principal  humorous  character  in  the 
piece  until  the  fame  of  the  elder  Sothern's 
Dundreary  cast  an  extinguisher  upon  him,  was 
played  entirely  without  humor  in  the  present 
representation,  but  all  other  characters  were 
suitably  rendered. 

Sothern,  however,  is,  while  on  the  stage, 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  has  for  the  role 
a  make-up  that  effectually  banishes  all  sug- 
gestion of  his  Hamlet  to  the  antipodes. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  coloring 
he  bestows  upon  the  fatuous  English  noble- 
man is  altogether  too  vivid.  Dundreary's 
hair  and  whiskers  are  startlingly  black,  his 
cheeks  improbably  red.  He  has,  in  fact,  the 
pronounced  coloring  of  a  stage  villain,  and 
not  the  negative  tints  that  would  more  suit- 
ably accord  with  the  brainless  scion  of  a 
noble  race. 

The  elder  Sothern's  "Piccadilly  weepers" 
were  a  negative,  non-committal  brown,  and 
that  actor  actually  managed  to  convey,  along 
with  all  the  absurd  comedy  of  the  part,  some- 
thing of  a  suggestion  of  gentle  birth  in  the 
face  and  bearing  of  the  babbling  Dundreary. 

Sothern .  the  son,  however,  has  evidently 
sought  to  give  him  more  the  look  of  a  pursy, 
red-faced,  beef-eating  Englishman,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  alien  over-emphasis  of 
coloring  in  hair  and  beard,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  Sothern's  representation  of  Dundreary's 
inspired  idiocy,  of  the  meanderings  of  his 
noble  mind,  of  the  flashes  of  infantile  per- 
ception that  occasionally  illuminated  the 
vacuum  of  his  ruddy  countenance,  is  exceed- 
ingly skillful,  and  carefully  thought  out  and 
elaborated  to  the  least  detail.  The  audience 
continually  laughed  its  delighted  approval,  and 
yet  to  my  mind  there  was  something  missing 
in  the  impersonation — that  something  that 
declares  a  player  to  be  supremely  a  come- 
dian. 

Yet  the  performance  is  a  triumph  in  almost 
every  way  for  Sothern,  who  has  been  able  to 
revive  this  antiquated,  obsolete  play,  and 
make  people  enjoy  it,  and  acclaim  his  repre- 
sentation of  a  character  made  so  famous  by 
his  father  and  that  was  so  peculiarly  that 
father's  own  possession. 

But,  after  all,  Sothern  is  made  for  better 
things  than  this,  and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  Dundreary  is  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. And,  indeed,  it  is  only  because  of 
the  ever  imperious  need  of  a  play  with  which 
stars  are  so  beset  that  it  was  ever  revived 
at  all. 

It  is  a  naive  mixture  of  comedy  and  melo- 
drama, and  seems  to  have  been  rather  cut 
into  in  order  to  compress  it  to  the  requisite 
dimensions.  As  a  play  it  has  nothing  in  it  for 
the  modern  taste  except  the  charm  of  the 
antiquated  atmosphere — which  is  preserved  so 
successfully  only  through  the  superior  quality 
of  the  general  production — and  Dundreary 
himself. 

Virginia  Hammond  was  lost  in  a  small  role, 
but  Gladys  Hanson  had  a  chance  to  do  some 
very  clever  still-life  acting,  in  representing 
a  handsome  young  belle  who  is  bored  to  ex- 
tinction by  the  endless  and  aimless  meander- 
ings of  the  Dundreary  conversation. 

A  very  neat  bit  of  acting  was  that  of  Mr. 
Albert  Howson  in  the  character  of  Dun- 
dreary's man,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Brad- 
ley also  gave  a  distinguishing  touch  to  their 
impersonation  of  the  lawyer  and  his  assistant. 


"The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City  live  in  unsanitary  conditions,"  says 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  in  the  February 
Everybody's.  "The  census  of  1900  showed 
that  more  than  2,000,000  people  in  Greater 
New  York  lived  in  tenement  houses,  most  of 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  These 
tenements  then  contained  361,000  interior  liv- 
ing-rooms without  light  or  ventilation,  and 
every  interior  living-room  was  a  prolific 
breeding  place  for  disease.  A  very  pathetic 
commentary  on  the  essential  futility  of  our 
'betterment'  work  is  contained  in  the  fact 
that  after  years  of  strenuous  battling  by  very 
able  and  earnest  men  and  women,  the  num- 
ber of  these  rooms  has  been  reduced  to  330,- 
000 — all,  you  may  say,  breeding  disease." 


"Plays  are  not  written,  they  are  rewritten," 
once  remarked  Dion  Boucicault.  It  is  said 
that  Thomas  Wise  has  rewritten  "The  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi"  six  times,  and  is  still 
busy  revising  the  last  act,  though  the  piece  is 
a  big  success  in  New  York. 


Greenbaum's  Second  "Pop"  Concert. 

The  second  of  Will  Greenbaum's  Sunday 
afternoon  popular  concerts  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  January  31,  at  Lyric  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Larkin  and  Turk  Streets.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  "An  Afternoon  with  Dvorak," 
and  the  Lyric  String  Quartet  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Gyula  Ormay,  the  well-known 
piano  virtuoso,  and  Lawrence  H.  Strauss, 
tenor,  in  the  following:  String  Quartet,  Op. 
96;  Three  Songs;  Quintet,  Op.  81,  for  strings 
and   piano. 

The  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  prices  being  but  50  cents  and  $1.  The 
box-office  will  be  open  at  the  hall  on  Sunday 
after  10  a.  m.,  and  the  phone  number  is 
Franklin   2395. 

The  third  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  28,  when  a  string  quar- 
tet by  the  great  pianiste,  Teresa  Carreno,  will 
be  given.  This  is  the  only  quartet  for  strings 
ever  published  by  a  woman  composer.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Eugene  Blanchard  will  be 
the  assisting  pianist,  and  will  play  a  Rubin- 
stein Trio  with  Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Villal- 
pando,  besides  taking  part  in  the  performance 
of  the  Rubinstein  sonata  for  viola  and  piano, 
in  which  Nathan  Firestone  will  play  the  dif- 
ficult  viola  part. 


The  Mackenzie  Gordon  Concerts. 

Next  Friday  morning,  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  the  box-office  will  open  for  the  Macken- 
zie Gordon  concerts.  Gordon,  "the  Scotch 
Caruso,"  is  one  of  the  finest  of  tenors  and  he 
sings  songs  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  with  equal  ease.  His  programmes 
will  be  unusually  fine  and  may  be  obtained 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  other  music 
stores.  Eugene  Blanchard  will  be  the  assist- 
ing soloist  and  Fred  Maurer  will  be  the  ac- 
companist. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  12,  Gordon 
will  give  his  first  recital  in  Oakland  at  Ye 
Liberty   Playhouse. 

The  dales  for  the  city  concerts  are  Tues- 
day evening,  February  9,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  14. 

<»► 

For  failing  to  produce  an  opera  as  adver- 
tised, a  manager  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has 
been  fined  $400  and  compelled  to  return 
money  to  the  purchasers  of  tickets.  A  theatre 
has  been  fined  $100  for  holding  choice  seats 
for  advanced  prices  or  "scalping." 

-Of 

Oscar  Hammerstein  has  obtained  the  Amer- 
ican rights  for  the  production  of  "Monna 
Vanna,"  the  dramatic  poem  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  set  to  music  by  Henri  Fevrier. 
The  new  work  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in   Paris   on  January   13. 


BUY 
THE 
BEST 


The  Largest  and  Finest 
Assortment  on  the  Coast 

OUR    CATALOGUES 

CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable  suggestions 
about  planting,  pruning  and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 

ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
mailed  free  on  application 

BURBANK'S  NEW  CREATIONS 

Send   25   cents   for   beautifully    illustrated   booklet,    in 

colors,  describing  the  Santa  Rosa,  Gaviota,  Formosa  and 

Vesuvius  Plums,  the  Rutland  Plumcot,  Royal  and  Paradox 

Walnuts.     We  ate  sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

Eitablithid  l8%4 

Paid  up  capital     .     .     .     $200,000.00 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,   Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Met. 
P.  O.  Box  39        FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


MACKENZIE 


k?  GORDON 


<? 

«;*■%  The  Great  Tenor 

J  **  with  EUGENE  BLANCHARD.  Pianist, 

and  F.  MAURER,  Accompanist 

^^B"       CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE     HALL 
Tuesday  eve.  Feb.  9,  and  Sunday  aft.,  Feb.  14 

Seats    51.50.   $1.00.    75  cents,   ready    next   Friday   at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kearny  and  Sutter. 

I OAKLAND,  Friday  aft.,  Feb.  12 

Baldwin  Piano  used. 

This  Sunday  aft,  at  Lyric  Hall,  2d  "  Pop  "  Concert 


QRPHE 


M    ELLIS  STREET 
REAR  FTLLHORE 


Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

JOHNNY  McVEN'.H  AND  HIS  SIX  COL- 
LEGE GIRLS;  the  dramatic  novelty,  "WIRE- 
LESS," with  LEANDER  DE  CORDOVA  and 
Company  (next  week  only) ;  BYRON  and 
LANGDON.  in  "The  Dude  Detective":  SEL- 
DO.M'S  VENUS;  CHARLES  WAYNE,  as- 
sisted by  Gertrude  des  Roches  and  Company, 
in  "The  Morning  After";  PAUL  LACROIX 
(next  week  only)  ;  THE  MURRAY  SISTERS. 
American  Girls  with  American  Songs;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  THE 
HARVEY  FAMILY,  including  Europe's  most 
famous    lady    wire-walkers. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats.  SI.  Matinees  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c.    50c.      Phone   WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE 

*  S.  LOVERICH.  Mana 


Ellis  Street  near 
Fillmore 
S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class    A"  Theatre 


Phone  We*t  663 


Matinee  Saturday   and  Sunday 

THIS   AND   NEXT  WEEK  OXLV 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In   their   newest   triumph 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 

Monday,  Feb.  8 — KOLB  S:  DILL,  in 
"LONESOME   TOWN." 

Prices — Evenings,  25c,  50c.  "5c,  $1.  Mats, 
(except   Sundays  and   holidays),   25c,    50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™f 

Phone  Market  500 


Engagement    Positively    Limited    to    One    Week 

Beginning   Monday,    February    1 

Sez-en   Nights — Matinee  Saturday 

The  Lyric  Theatre   (N.  Y.)    Success 

THE  WOLF 

A    play    of    the    Canadian    woods,    by    Eugene 
Walter,    author  of   "Paid   in   Full' 

Mr.   Andrew   Robson  and   an   excellent  cast 
Feb.  8— "A  STUBBORN  CINDERELLA." 


Valencia  St  nr  Htn 
Phone  1 7  Market 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 

•  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening — Last  Times  of 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower" 

Commencing   Monday   Evening,   Feb.    1 

A  CONTENTED  WOMAN 

A  political  satire  in  four  acts  by  Charles  H.  Hoyt 
Presented    by    the    Valencia    Stock    Companv, 

including   BLANCHE  STODDARD. 

Mats.    Wed.    and    Sun.;   prices,    25c   and    50c. 

Evenings,  25c  to  75c.     Box  seats,   $1. 
Monday,    Feb.   8 — "The  Prince  Chap." 


P  A  f  IWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IVAllllU       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until  1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT.  Secretary. 


JOHN  MARSHALL 

AND    OTHER   ADDRESSES 

By  HORACE  G.  PL  ATT 

I  Vol.,  JxS  in.,  in  Red  Cloth,  2S2  pages,  portrait  frontispiece 

<J  In  this  collection  are  presented   thirty-four  of  the  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
Piatt  on  various  occasions,  including  the  addresses  on  "JOHN  MARSHALL, 

"The  War  with  Spain,"  and  "American  Imperialism." 

For  sale  by  the  following  Booksellers,  price  $1.50  : 

A.  M.  Robertson,  1539  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch,  563-571  Market  Street. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Bush  Street. 
Max  H.  Fay,  1239  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
John  J.  Newbegin,  242  Market  Street. 
The  New  Book  Store,  400  Sutter  Street. 
R.  J.  Machen,  654-656  Market  Street. 

Mail    orders,  enclosing    10  cents    additional    for    postage,  will    be  filled   promp 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  406  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran. 
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VANITY   FAIR. 


Social  life  in  Washington  is  a  thing  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  official  life,  yet  their 
interdependence  is  recognized  at  the  first 
glance.  Of  course,  there  is  "society"  and 
there  is  "society,"  but  it  would  be  as  difficult 
for  the  stranger  to  distinguish  between  the 
"sets"  as  it  would  for  an  artist  to  locate  the 
exact  spot  in  the  harmony  of  colors  at  which 
auburn  hair  merges  into  red.  That  is  because 
in  any  event  Washington  society  is  demo- 
cratic Though  careful  note  is  always  taken 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  material  of  which 
gowns  are  made,  style  of  cut  attracts  but 
little  comment,  for  whatever  the  vagaries  of 
the  modiste  the  entire  range  of  invention  in 
that  brand  of  the  art  is  included,  hence  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  critical,  much  less  con- 
demnatory- Fish  is  accepted  as  fish  and 
fowl  as  fowl  at  Washington's  social  functions, 
so  far  as  mannerism  and  attire  are  concerned. 
Although  Washington  social  life  rests  upon 
the  principles  of  democracy,  which  in  turn  are 
riveted  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  and  always  distin- 
guishable streak  of  politics  running  through 
it  all.  Every  government  official,  from  the 
top  rung  to  the  sub-cellar,  so  to  speak,  be- 
comes wedded  to  his  job  the  moment  he  puts 
on  the  toga  of  authority,  and  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Great  Republic  record  not  one 
instance  of  a  Washington  official  willingly 
retiring  from  it ;  not  even  death  is  able  to 
convince  one  of  them  that  he  ought  to  step 
down  and  out.  Say  as  we  will  or  as  we  maj7, 
Washington  society,  be  it  auburn  or  red- 
haired,  is  from  top  to  bottom  an  office-holding 
aristocracy,  and  desire  to  continue  in  the 
"service"  lives  and  moves  and  intrigues  upon 
one  common  level.  The  high  and  the  low  are 
one  and  dream  but  one  dream,  uninterrupted 
official  Kfe,  and  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
Washington  society  who  imagines  that  the 
women  folk  of  these  government  servants  !  are 
indifferent.  They  are  the  willing  yeast  that 
leavens  the  social  loaf  with  the  leaven  of 
desire  for  reappointment  or  reelection.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Washington  society 
is  so  constituted  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
system  of  government  that  a  political  anchor 
to  the  windward  is  needed  all  the  time  to 
keep  present  possession  and  future  hopes  off 
the  rocks — out  of  the  grasp  of  the  waiting 
throng  for  the  dear  old  office-holding  toga. 
Such  is  the  substructure  and  superstructure 
of  Washington  society — the  auburn  and  the 
red. 


But  what  of  the  women  folk,  and  of  the  men 
folk,  too,  of  Washington  society?  The  most 
casual  observer  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  men  folk  are  far  behind  the  women  in 
the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  observance 
of  the  conventions  of  polite  society.  As  one 
witty  woman  put  it  at  a  recent  function  given 
by  a  Cabinet  minister,  "Will  our  men  folk 
never  give  over  shirtsleeves  and  cob-pipe 
manners  ?"  We  answer,  they  never  will,  and 
for  the  reason  stated  above.  Washington  so- 
ciety rests  upon  democratic  political  prin- 
ciples, and  no  astute  politician  will  ever  be 
caught  putting  on  "airs"  in  society  if  any  of 
his  backwoods  constituency  happen  to  be  in 
observing  distance.  The  average  American 
"sovereign"  does  not,  nor  could  he,  discrimi- 
nate between  his  "public  servant"  on  the 
hustings,  perhaps  sans  cravat,  sans  vest,  and 
sans  collar,  and  the  same  man  in  evening 
dress  hobnobbing  with  the  aristocracy  of  all 
nations  upon  a  ballroom  floor  or  in  a  ban- 
quet hall  in  Washington.  More  is  the  pity 
that  even  the  really  cultured  representative 
of  the  "dear  people"  is  obliged  to  be  boorish 
to  hold  the  confidence — and  votes — of  Bill 
and  Jim  and  Dave  of  his  outlying  precincts. 
But  often  mannerism  at  Washington  social 
and  official-social  functions  shows  what 
"democratic  simplicity"  means  with  many 
"sovereigns."  But,  turning  to  the  women  folk 
of  Washington  social  life,  what  of  them  ? 
The  keynote  of  democracy  with  every  one  of 
them  sounds  loud  and  clear,  and  with  the 
voice  of  personal  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency.  But  let  me  tell  the  truth.  If  it 
is  "English,  don't  you  know,"  it  is  the 
standard  by  which  social  conventions  are 
measured.  But  Washington  society  is  not 
cultured,  is  not  refined,  indeed,  in  the  sense 
that  the  court  circles  of  Europe  are.  And  it 
ma3T  be  said  in  truth  that  but  for  the  refining 
influence  of  the  embassies  there  would  be 
far  less  grace  and  dignity  than  there  is.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  no  senator 
or  congressman  would  dare  to  refuse  to  "pre- 
sent" Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Striker,  boss  of 
Podunk  precinct,  at  society's  court  without 
jeopardizing  his  reelection?  The  conclusion 
is,  Washington  society  is  too  busy  looking  out 
for  the  "political  main  chance"  to  be  refined 
and  cultured. 


The  ukase  of  society  has  gone  forth.     In 
the    near    future    the    costumes     of    woman- 
kind,   the    tight-fitting    gown,    which    hampers 
and    binds    the    form    as    if    bound    about    in 
Egyptian    mummy-cloth,    is    to    give    way    to 
habiliments  cut  and  draped  on  lines  of  ancient 
Rome  and   Greece.     And  why  not?     Has  not 
New    York's    "400"    already    demonstrated    to 
their    enti  i    satisfaction    that    the    pajama    is 
....    the    hing"  for  men's  evening  dress  at 
social  function?     Only  that  the  fash- 
ieparture    is    one-sided    because    the 
,:    natural    companion    calls     for     the 


graceful  curves  and  artistic  lines  only  pos- 
sible when  made  observable  by  the  winding 
folds  of  the  flowing  Grecian  robe  that  gra- 
ciously conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion.  But  seriously,  why  not  the  grace- 
ful and  comfortable  lines  for  gowns  that  were 
the  glory  of  the  women  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  which  inspired  men  with  the  spirit 
of  high  art  and  heroism  ?  Prudes  protest,  of 
course.  But  if  they  will,  let  them  bind  their 
bodies  in  the  pent-up  "tailor  made"  and  deny 
freedom  of  action  to  legs  and  arms,  and  yield 
to  the  embrace  of  cruel  stays  and  the  ramrod- 
like  pose  obliged  by  a  false  stateliness.  If 
the  Grecian  gown  does  not  give  the  body  a 
graceful  presentation  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
wearer,  not  of  the  gown.  A  little  artistic 
folding  here  and  a  little  there  and  the  accom- 
modating material  will  readily  conform.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  gown  lines  of  Greece  and 
Rome  tend  to  teach,  encourage  in  fact,  sim- 
plicity in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  Let  the 
Greek  costume  come,  and  come  quickly,  but 
banish  the  pajama  forever  for  man  when  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  dressing-room.  Any 
way,  what  is  here  writ  is  the  echo  of  the  voice 
of  all  womankind,  except  old  maids  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  degree  and  such  as  those  whose 
lines  have  no  variableness  or  turning. 


Turning  again  to  Washington  society  life, 
Miss  Helen  Cannon,  daughter  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  is  likely,  before  she  has  as- 
serted herself  to  her  own  satisfaction,  some- 
what to  lower  the  fence  which  separates  who 
from  which  in  the  nation's  court  circle.  Miss 
Helen  is  a  thoroughly  accomplished  young 
woman,  has  traveled  much  abroad,  and  being 
a  close  observer,  she  knows  "a  lot."  She 
is  fully  in  sympathy  with  her  father's  demo- 
cratic notions  about  the  caste  system  which 
certain  public  officials  and  their  families 
would  force  upon  society.  "Uncle  Joe"  ab- 
hors everything  that  has  even  the  appearance 
of  tinsel  or  other  trappings  to  indicate  so- 
cial superiority.  Manliness  and  common 
sense,  says  he,  should  be  the  standard  of 
worthiness  to  enter  what  is  called  "best  so- 
ciety," not  only  in  Washington  but  every- 
where in  this  country,  and  his  daughter  quite 
agrees  with  him.  The  consequence  is,  and  it 
will  grow  worse,  that  the  millionaire,  the 
self-called  "high  born,"  and  such  as  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  around  the  roots 
of  a  "family  tree,"  but  have  little  or  no  other 
merit,  are  likely  to  endure  many  a  shock  be- 
fore the  social  season  is  over.  No  Speaker 
of  the  House  ever  had  its  members  so  ab- 
jectly under  bis  thumb  as  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non. His  idea  is  that  congressmen  and  their 
families  should  not  forget  that  the  "plain 
people"  are  not  only  the  bulwark  of  the  na- 
tion, but  it  is  they  who  elect  or  defeat  aspir- 
ing ambition  for  public  office,  and  that  when 
they  "drop  into  Washington"  they  should  find 
no  closed  society  doors,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress are  taking  the  hint.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Speaker  Cannon  is  not 
only  a  master  at  statecraft,  but  a  very  astute 
politician,  and  lives  close  to  the  common 
people,  and  in  enforcing  his  standard  of 
qualification  for  entrance  into  the  capital's 
society  circles  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his 
wise  and  witty  daughter,  w-ho  is  herself  not 
"slow"  when  it  comes  to  "playing  politics" 
in  her  father's  interests. 


The  marriage  the  other  day  of  the  hand- 
some and  accomplished  and  very  wealthy 
Miss  Beatrice  Mills,  a  favorite  member  of  the 
"400"  set,  to  the  Earl  of  Granard,  a  British 
peer,  has  stirred  that  exclusive  society  or- 
ganization to  its  centre  by  sheer,  cold,  and 
exasperating  envy.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, of  course,  that  being  the  niece  of 
lAmbassador  Reid  she  would  enjoy  a  shorter 
fcut  to  the  royal  drawing-room  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  American  women.  But  by 
reason  of  the  earl's  position  in  the  royal 
household,  he  will  ride  close  by  the  side  of 
King  Edward's  carriage  of  state  when  the 
king-emperor  goes  to  open  Parliament  next 
month.  Of  course,  the  exalted  official  posi- 
tion of  the  young  earl  carries  with  it  an 
equally  conspicuous  social  position.  Thus  al- 
most before  the  expiration  of  the  bride's 
honeymoon  days  she  will  find  herself  in  the 
royal  set,  a  place  where  many  an  American 
woman  and  many  an  English  woman  has 
striven  in  vain  for  years  to  "see  herself," 
but  not  as  she  is  seen  by  royalty.  However, 
the  good  luck  of  Miss  Mills  has  the  effect 
of  greatly  stimulating  the  market  for  dukes 
and  earls  and  other  nobles  of  long  and  more 
or  less  doubtful  lineage  and  distressingly  low 
bank  balances.  And  as  against  all  this, 
heiresses  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  that 
brand  of  nobiiity  are  multiplying  in  the  sale- 
stalls  of  the  same  market-place.  Democracy 
with  its  plain  people  is  no  better  than  pagan- 
ism, is  the  thought  of  America's  social  ex- 
clusives.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
dwarfed  souls  and  poverty-stricken  gray 
matter. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Prince  Jaime 
of  Spain  is  a  "darling  boy,"  and  so  intelli- 
gent. We  have  always  been  interested  in 
Prince  Jaime.  The  circumstances  attending 
his  birth  impressed  him  upon  our  memory. 
At  that  time  we  were  unversed  in  the  habits 
of  royalty,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  and  there- 
fore we  were  much  attracted  by  the  reports 
emanating  from  the  palace  at  Madrid,     Tfcey 


were  so  mysterious.  There  were  rumors  of 
the  assembling  of  nurses  and  doctors,  a  state 
of  suppressed  hysteria  among  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  finally  there  came  the  news  of 
the  abject  ejection  of  the  king,  who  was  said 
to  be  very  much  in  the  way,  which  seemed 
strange  for  a  king.  And  then  suddenly  came 
the  news  that  a  baby  had  been  born  and  we 
wondered  why  we  had  never  thought  of  this 
before.  Since  then  we  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Prince  Jaime  is  being  fed  with  a  bottle. 
Now  if  he  were  being  fed  with  a  steam 
dredger  the  item  would  have  some  merit. 
But  a  bottle !  The  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ment does  not  seem  sufficient  to  justify  a 
dispatch  even  when  a  prince  is  concerned. 
Is  not  a  bottle  the  usual  source  of  nourish- 
ment failing  those  maternal  founts  designed 
by  nature,  but  superseded  by  the  science  of 
the  day  as  inefficient  and  undesirable?  As  our 
friend  Togo  says,  "I  ask  to  know." 

It  seems  that  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
court  is  rigorous  upon  this  point.  No  queen 
mother  in  Spain  has  ever  fed  her  child,  and 
therefore  no  queen  mother  ever  shall.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  what  would  happen  if 
there  were  a  departure  from  precedent,  but 
then  there  never  is  a  departure  from  prece- 
dent in  Spain,  so  we  need  not  consider  that 
point.  But  even  here  we  speak  precipitately, 
seeing  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Prince  Jaime 
is  being  fed  from  a  bottle  and  this  is  the 
point  we  started  from. 


It  happened  in  this  way.  Spanish  princes 
must  not  be  fed  by  their  mothers.  The  rule 
is  that  they  be  fed  by  some  other  baby's 
mother,  known  in  Spain  as  an  Ama,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  a  wet  nurse,  although  sound- 
ing much  better.  Now  the  palace  authorities 
foresaw  the  need  of  an  Ama  by  some  strange 
and  prophetic  second  sight  that  it  is  not 
given  to  mere  man  to  possess,  and  they  pro- 
vided one.  She  was  a  winsome  young  woman 
from  the  country,  whose  credentials  had  been 
examined  for  forty  generations  back  and  who 
was  pronounced  to  be  suitable.  She  was  a 
demure   young   person    and   butter    would   not 


melt  in  her  mouth.  But  the  trouble  that 
young  woman  proceded  to  give  was  something 
astonishing.  She  seemed  to  think  that  she 
was  of  the  blood  royal  merely  because  a 
prince  deigned  to  accept  such  lacteal  nourish- 
ment as  was  in  her  power  to  bestow.  Every 
one  had  to  put  up  with  her  whims  and  bow 
to  her  caprices.  And  she  had  the  whip  hand 
of  them  all,  too,  because  a  failure  to  comply 
with  her  exactions  produced  an  instant  ulti- 
matum that  Prince  Jaime  would  go  hungry 
until  she  herself  had  been  placated.  At  two 
o'clock  one  morning  she  imagined  that  she  had 
the  toothache,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  the  attendance  of  a  dentist.  It  seems  a 
simple  theory  to  telephone  for  a  dentist,  but 
they  don't  do  things  that  way  in  Spain.  It 
needed  an  order  from  the  high  chamberlain 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  countersigned  by 
the  controller  of  the  household,  initiated  by 
the  chief  bottle  washer,  and  checked  by  the 
lord  high  executioner.  It  meant  the  lowering 
of  the  drawbridge,  presentations  of  arms, 
whispered  passwords,  and  heaven  knows  what 
besides.  But  it  was  done — no  dentist,  no 
milk. 

That  might  have  passed,  but  there  are  limits 
to  all  things,  and  a  few  nights  later,  em- 
boldened by  her  success  with  the  dentist,  this 
indefatigable  young  woman  demanded  a  pede- 
cure  or  chiropodist.  She  had  corns  and  noth- 
ing but  instant  and  expert  attention  would 
satisfy  her.  And  at  2  a.  m.,  but  as  before 
it  was  no  pedecure,  no  milk.  And  that  blessed 
baby  must  be  fed. 

That  was  the  end  of  it.  The  procession 
stopped  without  further  notice.  The  queen 
would  have  no  more  Amas,  and  being  of  a 
domestic  turn  of  mind  she  insisted  upon  re- 
verting to  the  homery  implement  of  her  native 
land.  And  so  it  came  about  that  Prince  Jaime 
of  Spain  is  being  fed  from  a  bottle. 


Paris,  the  originator  of  automobiles,  now 
uses  more  horses  for  traffic  and  pleasure  driv- 
ing than  ever  before,  and  James  Butler  is 
importing  Irish  mules  to  take  the  place  of 
motor  wagons  in  his  New  York  City  de- 
liveries. 


Removal  Sale 

SPLENDID  FURNISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25^ 


Unusual  Discounts  On 


DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS    AND     SUTTER 


Rich,   mellow,    perfectly    aged    in    wood 
and  very  delicately  flavored 

Old  Gilt  Edge 
Whiskey 

Rye  or  Bourbon 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


(Miforniaii 


January  30,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

•atoi 

A  Cocoa  of  inferior 
quality  or  artificially 
flavored  soon  ceases 
to  be  palatable ;  but 
the  genuine  BAKER'S 
COCOA  never  loses  its 
relish  by  constant  use. 
It  is  a  perfect  food,  pre- 
serves health,  prolongs 
life. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.    C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up  Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President:  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  "E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  buildine 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Samome  Sta. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleischhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president;  R.  Altscbul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant  cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital   Stock   51,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,493,154 

"      Surplus   483,989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  sick  peasant  motions  feebly  to  his  wife 
to  approach  his  bedside,  and  whispers,  pain- 
fully :  "I  think,  my  dear,  I  could  fancy  a 
little  broth."  "My  dear,  what  do  you  want 
of  broth  ?  Hasn't  the  doctor  just  given  you 
up?" 

The  banquet  table  was  spread  and  the 
guests  about  to  be  summoned.  "Are  you  sure 
there  are  no  reporters  present?"  anxiously 
asked  the  host  of  the  butler.  "I've  made  cer- 
tain of  it,  sir."  "Then  hustle  out  and  get  a 
few,"  rejoined  the  host. 


A  revivalist  in  Kansas  enlivens  his  ad- 
dresses with  such  anecdotes  as  this:  "An  old 
woman  shouted  in  the  revival.  Her  husband 
said,  'I  felt  like  going  through  the  floor.'  She 
replied,  'And  I  felt  like  going  through  the 
roof.'     Each  was  attracted  home." 


Two  London  cabbies  were  glaring  at  each 
other.  "Aw,  wot's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  de- 
manded one.  "Nothink's  the  matter  with  me, 
you  bloomin'  idiot."  "You  gave  me  a  narsty 
look,"  persisted  the  first.  "Me  ?  Why,  you 
certainly  'ave  a  narsty  look,  but  I  didn't  give 
it  to  you,  so  'elp  me!" 


His  wife's  mother  had  been  visiting  at  the 
man's  house  steadily  for  seven  months.  On 
toward  Christmas  time  she  said  to  him : 
"John,  I  am  going  to  have  my  photograph 
taken  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  you  and  Minnie. 
What  dress  do  you  prefer  me  in  ?"  "Your 
traveling  gown,  dear  mother,"  the  son-in-law 
replied. 

The  other-people's-business  man  persisted  in 
trying  to  extract  information  from  a  prosper- 
ous looking  elderly  man  next  him  in  the 
Pullman  smoker.  "How  many  people  work 
in  your  office?"  he  asked.  "Oh,"  said  the 
elderly  man,  getting  up  and  throwing  away 
his  cigar,  -"I  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess, 
about  two-thirds  of  them." 


Once  when  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  with  the 
late  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado  and  Joseph 
Choate,  Mr.  Choate  when  asked  to  take  a 
drink  said  that  he  never  drank,  never  smoked 
to  excess,  and  never  gambled  in  his  life. 
Wolcott,  who  was  a  sinner  in  every  one  of 
these  lines,  looked  pathetically  at  Reed  and 
said:  "I  wish  I  could  say  that."  "Say  it," 
said  Reed ;  "Choate  did." 


An  Ozark  County  father  received  a  note 
from  a  young  man  who  had  been  "going  with" 
his  daughter  recently,  which  read  as  follows : 
"Dear  Sur :  Wood  like  Jessie's  hand  in  mar- 
age.  She  and  I  are  in  luv  and  I  think  I  nede 
a  "wife.  Yures,  Henry."  The  farmer  replied 
by  letter,  saying:  "Friend  Henry:  You  don't 
need  a  wife.  You  need  a  spelling-book.  Get 
one  and  study  it  a  year.  Then  write  me 
again." 

How  to  avoid  tipping  the  waiter  at  a  restau- 
rant :  When  the  bill  comes,  pay  it  exactly. 
A  certain  involuntary  expression  of  astonish- 
ment will  be  visible  on  the  waiter's  face,  well 
trained  though  it  may  be.  You  should  then 
rise,  saying  to  him:  "I  have  made  an  excel- 
lent dinner ;  you  manage  the  establishment 
much  better  than  the  preceding  proprietor 
did."  During  his  rapture  at  being  mistaken 
for  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  you  escape. 


When  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  sailed  from 
America  on  his  last  trip  to  Europe,  a  friend 
jokingly  remarked  that  while  abroad  he  might 
discover  some  new  religion  to  bring  home 
with  him.  "But  be  careful  of  it,  Bishop 
Brooks,"  remarked  a  listening  friend  ;  "it  may 
be  difficult  to  get  your  new  religion  through 
the  custom  house."  '*I  guess  not,"  replied  the 
bishop,  laughingly,  "for  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  new  religion  popular  enough 
to  import  will  have  no  duties  attached  to  it." 


A  youth  in  Trenton,  whose  devotion  to  the 
young  woman  of  his  choice  has  encountered 
many  obstacles  during  his  long  courtship,  re- 
cently sought  her  out  with  this  apparently  en- 
couraging statement :  "I  think  it's  all  right 
now,  Alice.  I  managed  to  get  access  to  your 
father  the  other  day,  and  while  he  wouldn't 
exactly  give  his  consent  I  rather  imagine  I've 
made  some  headway.  He  borrowed  forty  dol- 
lars of  me.  Surely  he  can't  stand  me  off 
much  longer  after  that !"  The  young  woman 
sighed.  "Yes,  I've  heard  about  it,"  she  said, 
"and  I  think  you've  made  an  awful  mess  of 
it.  Father  mentioned  the  forty  dollars  and 
remarked  that  I'd  better  give  you  up — you 
were  too  easy." 


Mr.  Boughton,  the  English  artist,  while 
sketching  in  the  Alps,  was  one  day  in  search 
of  a  suitable  background  of  dark  pines  for 
a  picture  he  had  planned.  He  found  at  last 
the  precise  situation  he  was  seeking,  and  best 
of  all,  there  happened  to  be  a  pretty  detail  in 
the  figure  of  an  old  woman  in  the  foreground. 
"I  asked  the  old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Boughton, 
"to  remain  seated  until  I  had  made  a  sketch 
of  her.      She  assented,   but  in  a   few  minutes 


asked  me  how  long  I  should  be.  'Only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,'  I  answered,  reassuringly. 
Three  minutes  or  so  later,  she  again  asked 
me — this  time  with  manifest  anxiety — if  I 
should  be  much  longer.  'O,  not  long,'  I 
answered.  'But  why  do  you  ask  so  anxiously  ?' 
'O,  it's  nothing,'  she  sadly  answered,  'only  I'm 
sitting  on   an   ant-hill.' " 


It  was  while  Charlemagne  Tower  was  am- 
bassador to  Russia  that  a  New  York  City 
newspaper  "spread  itself"  upon  a  fete  held 
at  St.  Petersburg.  A  green  copy-reader  pro- 
duced this  result :  "As  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
was  all  this  decoration  there  was  additional 
pleasure  in  the  sight,  as  one  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Prospekt  Nevska,  of  Charlemagne 
Tower,  brilliantly  illuminated,  looming  grand 
and  imposing  against  the  winter  sky." 


H.  G.  Wells  tells  of  an  old  fisherman  who 
was  out  rowing  in  his  boat  one  day,  when  a 
motor  canoe  sprung  a  leak  near  him,  and  im- 
mediately sank.  To  the  indignation  of  the 
canoe's  occupants,  the  old  man  paid  no  heed 
to  them,  but  rowed  calmly  on  his  way,  se- 
renely puffing  at  his  clay  pipe.  However,  the 
wrecked  canoeists  managed  to  swim  to  him, 
and  as  they  clambered  to  his  boat  one  sputtered 
angrily:  "Confound  you,  why  didn't  you  lend 
us  a  hand?  Didn't  you  see  we  were  sinking?" 
The  old  fisherman  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  stared  in  astonishment.  "Blest," 
he  said,  "if  I  didn't  think  ye  wuz  one  o'  them 
new-fangled  submarines." 


The  colored  vote  is  quite  a  deciding  factor 
in  Princeton  elections,  and  no  one  was  keener 
than  Uncle  Jimmy,  the  apple  man,  to  profit 
by  this  opportunity.  One  day  after  an  un- 
usually vigorous  contest  he  was  asked :  "Well, 
Uncle  Jimmy,  how  much  did  you  make  yester- 
day by  an  honest  day's  voting?"  "I  m-made 
eight  d-dollars,  sir."  "Whew  !  that  was  high  ! 
Eight  dollars  a  vote!"  "No,  sir;  not  a  vote; 
the  R-Republicans  gave  me  f-five  dollars,  and 
the  D-Democrats  th-three."  "But  you  couldn't 
vote  for  both."  "No,  sir."  "Then  how  did 
you  vote,  with  such  good  friends  on  each 
side  ?"  "I  voted  for  the  D-Democrats." 
"But  the  Republicans  paid  you  two  dollars 
more."  "The  D-Democrats  weren't  so  c-cor- 
rupt,  sir." 

««♦*» 

THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


This  Is  Another  "Wagon. 

The  waffle   wagon   needs  no  bait, 

To  lure  men  to  get  on; 
Beside  the  curb  for  it  we  wait 

From   darkness  unto   dawn. 

— Baltimore   Sun. 


The  Strenuous  Life. 
A    young    girl    of    far    Albuquerque, 
Aspired  to  be  hired  as  a  clurque; 
But  returned  to  her  ma, 
As  soon  as  she  sa 
Like    everything   else,    it   was   wurque! 

—Technical   World. 


Her  Flow  of  Wit. 


Her  voice  is  very  sweet  to  me, 

Though  others  think  it  rasps  a  bit; 

While   peevish   critics    frequently 
Complain  that  she  has  little  wit, 

I   listen  gladly  and  am  stirred 

Most  deeply  by  her  every  word. 

The  drama  seldom  is  her  theme, 
She  wastes  no  time  discussing  art; 

The  classic  muse  she  does  not  deem 
A  fitting  subject,  bless  her  heart! 

From  science  she  discreetly  turns 

And  politics  she  sweetly  spurns. 

Though  others  think  her  dull,  I  sit 
And  listen  with  supreme  delight; 

It  seems  to  me  her  flow  of  wit  <j 

Is  always  beautiful  and  bright; 

Her  constant  topic  is,  you  see — 

Well,  if  I  must  admit  it,   ME. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 


Seasonable. 
"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  going  to  sneeze,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 
"Tell  me  what  at,  my  pretty  maid." 
"Atchoo!    Atchoo!"    was   all   she  said. 

— Boston    Transcript. 


The  Retort  Courteous. 

"Oh,     husband,     wake     up !"     cried     the     wife     in 
affright, 
"I  am  sure  there's  a  burglar  down  stairs." 
"Go  down,    then,"   said    hubby;    "you   told   me  last 
night 
Not  to  meddle  in  household  affairs." 

— The   Sphinx. 
-*•*■ 

A  young  millionaire,  being  enamored  of  the 
new  school  of  opera,  persuaded  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  to  try  his  voice.  He  hoped  to  sing 
good  parts  in  "Thais,"  "Salome,"  "Tosca," 
and  other  famous  modern  works.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein,  after  listening  to  the  young  man's 
powerful  voice,  said  gently:  "I  am  afraid 
that  you  won't  suit  for  any  of  the  very  sub- 
dued, very  subtly  modulated  French  and 
Italian  works;  but  I  am  going  to  bring  out 
Wagner's  'Flying  Dutchman'  later  on,  and  I'd 
much  like  to  engage  you  to  do  the  howling  of 
the  tempest  in  the  wreck  scene." 


A.   Hirachman 

For   fine    jewelry    and    silverware. 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


( Unsweetened  ) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality," 

Est.   1857.  New  fork. 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


#Ok     Get 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


$ 


et  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  f^fo r°ar°*y 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1170   Madiion  Street.  Oakland.  Cal. 
The     largest,     oldest     established,     and     most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction   on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

Conducted    on    the    lines    of    the    most    noted 
European  and   Eastern  schools. 
Full   prospectus  on   appi; 
Director,    ADOLF    i 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

The  last  month  before  the  Lenten  season 
ends  the  gayety  of  the  winter  opens  next 
week,  and  with  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  so  brief  the  social  whirl  becomes 
gaj'er  and  gayer.  There  is  not  a  day  without 
a  number  of  engagements  for  every  one  and 
the  climax  will  come  with  the  brilliant 
Colonial  Mardi  Gras  ball  on  February  23. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Russell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Russell  of  Oakland,  to  Paymaster  Eugene 
Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  X.  Xo  date  has  been 
arranged  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  Emma 
McKay  of  Berkeley  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Daniel  Appel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  No 
date  is  announced  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Hartson,  niece 
of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cope,  to  Captain  Thomas  Cald- 
well Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  at  the  Cope  home 
on  Union  Street.  Mrs.  Cope  will  be  matron 
of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss 
Anne  Williams  of  New  York,  Miss  Julia 
Dixon,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Butters.  Cap- 
tain Mathews,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Lieutenant  Glass- 
ford,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  George  Fuller  will  be 
the  ushers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  will 
entertain  at  a  dance  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia  Newhall 
and   Miss   Frances   Xewhall. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  will  be  the  host  at  a 
dinner  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday  next, 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  will  entertain  at 
a  luncheon  on  Monday  next  at  the  St.  Francis, 
at  which  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  will  be  the 
guest   of  honor. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lane  Leonard  will  entertain  at 
a  tea  today  (Saturday)  at  her  apartment  at 
the  St.  Xavier. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  will  entertain 
at  a  tea  on  Tuesday  next,  at  which  Miss 
Marian  Miller  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Ruth  and  Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  will 
entertain  at  a  tea  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Louise   McCormick   of   Chicago. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  and  Miss  Ruth  Slack  will 
entertain  at  a  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  next 
at  their  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in  honor 
of  Miss  Elva  de  Pue. 

Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen  will  entertain 
at  a  bridge  party  at  the  Fairmont  on  February 
3,  at  which  Miss  Marian  Miller  and  Miss 
Helen  Jones  will  be  the  guests  of  honor. 

Miss  Marian  Miller  was  the  hostess  at  a 
small  informal  dance  on  Saturday  evening 
last   at   her   home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  was  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday 
of  last  week. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Friday 
of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  enter- 
tained at  a  box  party  on  Monday  evening  of 
last  week  at  the  Van  Xess  Theatre  in  honor 
of  Miss  Florence  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  entertained  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  was  the  hostess 
at  a  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of 
last  week  at  her  apartments  at   the   Granada. 

Miss  Marian  Xewhall  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall  entertained  informally  at  bridge  on 
Tuesday   evening  of  last  week. 

Miss    Virginia    Xewhall    and    Miss    Frances 


Xewhall  entertained  at  an  informal  tea  on 
Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  their 
home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Sara 
Coffin. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  was  the  hostess  at. 
an  informal  bridge  party  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  last  week  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Henry  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Sunday  last  at  her  home  on 
California  Street  in  honor  of  General  Weston, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Weston,  and  Miss  Weston. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  their  family, 
who  spent  the  holidays  in  Rome,  have  re- 
turned to  their  chateau  at  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  have  re- 
turned from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  at 
the   Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss 
Florence  Breckinridge  plan  to  leave  California 
early  in  March  for  Paris,  where  they  will  re- 
main  for   some   time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  are  occu- 
pying the  Eugene  Lent  house  on  Washington 
Street  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lent  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  who  have 
been  in  Boston  for  some  time,  are  now  in 
Xew  York  at  the  St.  Regis. 

Mrs.  Adair  of  London  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Helen  Post,  who  spent  several  days  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  at  Millbrae, 
sailed  on  the  Manchuria  on  Saturday  last  for 
the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown,  arrived  last 
week  from  Xew  York  and  are  at  their  Bur- 
lingame  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan  have 
been  in  X'ew  York  since  their  return  in  the 
fall  from   a   stay  of  some   months  in    Europe. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  is  visiting  in 
Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  has  been  in  town 
for  a  few  days  from  her  country  place  at 
Woodside  and  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Suzanne 
Kirkpatrick  will  leave  next  month  for  a  visit 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Page  sailed  on  the  Man- 
churia on  Saturday  last  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  for  a  stay  of 
several   weeks   in  the   Hawaiian   Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  taken 
the  Wilshire  house  on  Baker  Street,  near 
Washington,  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase 
came  to  town  last  week  from  their  country' 
place,  "Stag's  Leap,"  in  the  Xapa  Valley,  and 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Mon- 
roe before  going  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  month 
or  two. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman  has  returned  from 
a  brief  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harry  Alston  Williams  has  gone  East 
for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Hellmann  will 
leave  next  month  for  X'ew  York  for  a  brief 
stay  before  going  to  Valparaiso  for  a  visit  to 
relatives. 

Miss  Louisiana  Foster  has  been  entertain- 
ing at  the  Foster  country  place  at  Hoplands 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun, 
Miss  Claire  Nichols,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Cush- 
ing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  will  leave  on 
Tuesday  next  for  Xew  York  to  join  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  who  are  spending  the 
winter  there. 

Miss  Edith  Berry,  Miss  Christine  Pomeroy, 
and  Mr.  Carter  Pomeroy,  whose  departure  for 
the  East  was  delayed  several  days  by  the 
storms,  left  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  returned  re- 


Baking  Powder 


^/Ibjolutely  Pure 

The  Only  Baking  Powder 

made  from 

Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 

— Made  from  Grapes — 

A  Guarantee  of   Pure, 
Healthful,  Delicious  Food 


cently  from  an  Eastern  trip  and  are  at  their 
Burlingame  home. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Stetson  Winslow  left  last  week 
for  New  York  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard  and  with  them  go  abroad. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kellond  is  the  guest  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge,  at 
their   home   on    California    Street. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter  Voorhies  has  returned 
from  a  visit  of  several  months'  duration  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  who  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  have  taken  apartments 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  the  Fair- 
mont and  will  open  "The  Crossways"  at  Bur- 
lingame   in    the   spring. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  been  a  guest  of  the 
Fairmont  during  his  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  where  they  will 
spend  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Jacks  of  Monterey  is  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Among  arrivals  from  the  X'orth  at  the  Fair- 
mont are:  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Lethwaite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Clark,  Port- 
land ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Nash,  Mr.  R. 
T.  Vinnedge,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L. 
Day.   Wallace,   Idaho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  T.  Scott  were  at 
the  St.  Francis  for  a  brief  visit  in  town  this 
week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eddy,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills, 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Green 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  next  week. 

Among  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  from  the 
East  by  the  Chiyo  Maru  were  :  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Spalding,  Mr.  C.  A.  Tormes,  Mr.  J.  A.  High, 
Hongkong ;  Captain  G.  A.  Rogers,  India  ;  Mr. 
I.    B.   Gibbon,   Colonel   H.    Henwick,   England. 

Among  Service  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hatton,  U.  S.  X. ;  Mr. 
Walter  McLean.  U.  S.  X. ;  Constructor  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Fisher,  Constructor  and  Mrs.  Co- 
burn,  Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Hatch,  Ensign  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Stott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ray, 
and  Captain  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Underwood. 

A  few  of  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  John  M.  Punnett,  Mr.  A.  R.  Black- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  McRue.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Murphy,  San  Francisco  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Baker,  Miss  Mildred  Baker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Shaw,  Miss  B.  Crawford.  Mr.  John  W.  Mc- 
Thee,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McThee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Paine,  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Painter,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Painter,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Painter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grant  Copeland.  Mr.  L.  M.  Van  Der 
Water,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Van  Der  Water,  Miss  Eva 
Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Kellough.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Latermer,  Mrs.  Allen  H.  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  I.  Kirkman,  Miss  Myrtle  Kirkman, 
Mr.  Leslie  G.  Kirkman,   Mr.  W.  H.   Kirkman. 


A  Novelist's  Scrap-Bag. 
A  friend  of  F.  Marion  Crawford  throws 
some  light  on  the  working  methods  of  this 
veteran  novelist.  This  is  the  story  as  sent 
out  by  his  publishers.  His  latest  book,  "The 
Diva's  Ruby,"  happens  to  open  with  a  de- 
scription of  an  almost  inaccessible  ruby  mine 
somewhere  in  central  Asia,  the  secret  of 
which  is  known  only  to  one  family.  A  Euro- 
pean adventurer  who  was  exploring  the  coun- 
try learns  the  secret  from  a  girl  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  under  her  guid- 
ance he  robs  the  mine,  barely  escaping  with 
his  life.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
this  incident  is  a  souvenir  of  one  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  visits  to  the  Orient,  during  which 
he  stumbled  on  a  place  very  like  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  novel.  What  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  episode  was  written  long 
before  the  book  of  which  it  now  forms  a 
part  had  been  planned.  Mr.  Crawford  wrote 
it  out  and  then  laid  it  away  because  he  had 
no  immediate  use  for  it.  When  he  was  plan- 
ning "The  Diva's  Ruby,"  the  last  of  the  three 
storiea  about  the  opera  singer  Margaret 
Donne,  he  suddenly  remembered  this  episode 
of  the  ruby  mine  and  was  struck  with  the 
effective  use  he  could  make  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  love  affair  of  the  prima 
donna.  The  ruby  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  story,  and  the  opening  chapters  form 
so  effective  an  introduction,  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  they  were  actually  written  in  the 
first  instance  without  a  thought  of  Margaret 
Donne. 


The  Philadelphia  dog  pound  "handles"  over 
6000  dogs  annually.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
during  which  it  has  been  taking  up  the  stray 
dogs  of  that  city,  not  a  single  case  of  hydro- 
phobia has  occurred,  that  is  among  150,000 
dogs.  Again,  within  the  last  fourteen  years 
over  500,000  dogs  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  in  all  stages  of 
starvation  and  all  sorts  of  forlorn  conditions. 
The  men  engaged  in  their  impounding  have 
been,  of  course,  repeatedly  and  severely  bitten 
on  hands,  faces,  and  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  hydrophobia  has  never  appeared  among 
them.  Dr.  Matthew  Woods  of  Philadelphia 
has  kept  before  the  public  a  standing  offer  of 
$100  to  any  person  who  would  bring  a  case  of 
hydrophobia  under  his  observation :  and  the 
reward  has  never  been  claimed. 


Benoit  Constant  Coquelin,  the  great  French 
actor,  died  Tuesday  night  at  Pont-Aux-Dames, 
Seine-a-Marne,    France.      He    was   sixty-eight. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


Q  The  Gymnasium  and  Baths  are 
open  in  the  new  wing. 

•J  Turkish,  Russian  and  Electric 
Light  Baths  —  Hydrotherapeutic 
and  Massage  Departments. 

€J  The  most  modem  establishment 
of  this  character  in  the  world. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANX1SCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of  outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  Sf  reservations  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Moat     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  pet  week:  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  tie  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  CaL 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel 
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BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rentals  $4.00  a  year. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Po.t  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


tj  A  notable  Hotel  in  a  notable 

City.       Patronized    by    those 

notable  in  the  world's  business, 

politics,  finance  and  society. 

Managed  by  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,   350  with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the  State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G-  G.  GREEN.  J.    H.   HOLMES. 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Modern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refinedhostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  op     English  Grill. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

General  William  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
recently  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Philippines  and  will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
on  March  5. 

Colonel  Owen  J.  Sweet,  Twenty-Eighth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
in  person  to  Major-General  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring 
board  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Major  Thomas  B.  Lamoreux,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Barry,  Marin  County,  and  as- 
sume command  of  that  post. 

Major  John  C.  W.  Brooks,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  to  report 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post. 

Major  Elisha  S.  Benton,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Miley  and  ordered  to  report  to 
the  commanding  officer,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  assignment  to  duty. 

Major  John  W.  Ruckman,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Baker  and  assume  com- 
mand  of  that  post. 

Major  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fori  Miley  and  assume  command  of  that 
post. 

Major  Guy  L.  Edie,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  and  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General 
Hospital  at  that  place  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Stanley,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the  Independence, 
Xavy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  the 
Albany  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  S.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Independence 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  J.  Lang,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Albany  and  ordered 
home  to  await  orders. 

Captain  Alden  Trotter,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  has  been  granted 
two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  William  H.  Waldron,  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,  U*.  S.  A.,  has  reported  at 
Army  Headquarters  and  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Signal  Corps  with  duty  as  assistant  to 
Captain  Arthur  Fuller,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  signal 
officer,   Department  of  California. 

Captain  Elbert  E.  Persons,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  in  this  city,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  to  Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  an  examining 
board.  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  for  fitness  for  promotion,  and 
upon  completion  will  proceed  to  Fort  Jay, 
New  York,  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  A.  S.  Kibbe,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered,  when  discharged  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Mare  Island,  to  duty  on  the  Independ- 
ence. 

Lieutenant  D.  W.  B.  Blake,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Truman  D.  Thorpe,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  him  extended  one  month. 

Lieutenant  James  R.  Goodale,  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A. 
Nichols.  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  presi- 
dent of  an  examining  board  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  for  examination  to  determine 
his   fitness   for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Freeman,  Medical 
Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fort  Miley  and  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  post  for  duty. 


Costly  Civil  Uniforms. 

The  tailor  to  the  Institute  of  France  is  a 
fortunate  individual,  for  a  few  days  ago  Fran- 
cis Charmes  was  received  as  member  of  the 
Academie  Francaise,  on  January  28  Henri 
Poincare  will  be  received,  and  on  February 
18,  Jean  Richepin,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  several  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

Now  the  beautiful  green  uniform  of  the 
Immortals  is  an  expensive  thing,  the  price 
of  which  has  not  varied  for  twenty  years. 
The  coat  with  the  palms  embroidered  in  gold 
down  the  front  alone  costs  $92.  The  waist- 
coat, of  white  kerseymere,  the  trousers  with 
the  gold  stripe  down  the  leg,  the  hat  with  its 
ostrich  feather,  the  sword  and  the  scabbard 
bring  the  complete  outfit  up  to  $131.80. 

Many  academicians  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  the  plain  regulation  sword,  but 
indulge  in  fancy  specimens  of  the  sword- 
maker's  art,  and  many  receive  fine  swords  as 
presentations  from  admirers.  Renau's  sword 
was  a  plain  one.  with  mother  of  pearl  handle, 
and  a  blade,  not  damascened,  but  provided 
with  the  traditional  little  gutter  for  the  blood 
to  run  down. 


Visitor   (at   the  club) — Is   Mr.   Fullerby   in' 
Doorman — Yes,  sir;  but  he's  all  in. — Puck. 


Ancient  Yucatan. 

That  the  appellation  of  "the  New  World" 
applied  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in 
some  respects  quite  incorrect  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  wonderful  ancient  ruins 
and  other  remains  of  a  bygone  civilization 
that  are  buried  in  the  forests  of  Yucatan. 
Eminent  archaeologists  have  advanced  the 
opinion  that  these  remains  demonstrate  the 
fact  of  the  prior  claim  of  America  as  the  seat 
of  the  first  civilization.  That  the  race  who 
reared  the  great  buildings  and  pyramids  flour- 
ished before  the  rise  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
was  the  predecessor  as  well  as  the  teacher 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  claimed  with  con- 
fidence by  some  scientists. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  places  and  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  to  tourists  and  scientists  are 
extant  in  the  State  of  Yucatan.  The  ruined 
temples  and  other  structures  are  found  in 
various  localities.  A  famous  group  is  that  at 
Uxmal,  other  well-known  remains  are  those 
at  Chichen  Itza  and  Mayapan.  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Maya  race,  the  builders  of 
these   great   works. 

The  country  is  still  inhabited  by  the  Mayas, 
the  same  race  that  constructed  these  mighty 
works  in  prehistoric  times,  but  the  Mayas  of 
today  are  greatly  degenerated  from  what 
must  have  been  the  active  and  intelligent 
people  of  ancient  days.  They  are  the  same 
dark-skinned,  somnolent  race  that  Cortes 
found  when  he  conquered  Mexico  for  the 
Spaniards.  They  work  as  laborers  in  the  sisal 
fields,  and  at  various  primitive  crafts,  and 
afford  considerable  interest  to  the  tourist. 


A  Suffragette  Utopia. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  Wales  which 
is  the  Utopia  of  the  suffragettes  and  which 
figures  largely  in  their  arguments  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  Llangwm,  a  little  oyster 
town  on  an  estuary  of  the  great  harbor  of 
Milford   Haven. 

When  you  speak  of  Llangwm  you  mean 
the  Llangwm  woman.  It  is  she  who  goes 
out  oyster  fishing.  It  is  she  who,  quaintly 
dressed  in  short  homespun  skirt,  felt  hat, 
and  red  shawl  and  with  a  donkey  pannier, 
goes  about  the  countryside  selling  fish  and 
oysters,  and  it  is  she  who  holds  the  purse 
and  dresses  the   family. 

She  holds  her  superior  position  by  physical 
fcrce.  She  is  a  match  for  a  college  oarsman 
in  points,  a  waterman  in  strength,  and  any 
fisherman  around  the  coasts  of  four  nations 
in  undauntedness  in  a  high  sea  or  in  net 
handling.     Mentally  she  is  up  to  the  times. 

In  politics  these  women  are  Liberals. 
Their  lives  are  severe  and  Spartan.  Their 
religion  is  of  the  same  breed  as  that  of 
Cromwell's    Ironsides. 

The  Llangwm  man  is  somewhere  in  the 
background.  He  is  a  domestic  animal.  He 
has  not  even  a  claim  to  his  own  name.  He 
is  "Mary  Palmer's  man"  or  "Bessie  Llewel- 
lin's  son."  There  is  no  exasperatingly  off- 
hand talk  of  the  "missus"  or  the  "wife,"  as 
among  the  Englishmen  of  the  same  position 
in  life.  The  lot  of  Llangwm  men  is  not  alto- 
gether happy,  though  he  is  a  well  domesti- 
cated  animal. 


Miss  Laura  Lang,  leading  woman  of  the 
Percy  G.  Williams  Crescent  stock  company 
at  the  Crescent  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  and  re- 
cently of  the  New  Alcazar  of  San  Francisco, 
was  married  a  few  days  ago  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son McCarthy,  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  Members  of  the  Crescent 
stock  company  presented  a  silver  service  to 
Miss  Lang,  who  will  retire  from  the  stage. 


A  new  play.  "The  Half-Ereed."  a  sequel  to 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  is  soon  to  be  acted,  with 
Dustin  Farnum  in  the  chief  part.  Edwin 
Milton  Royle  wrote  both  pieces,  and  a  play 
in  sequel  to  another,  however  well  known 
and  well  liked  the  original  piece,  is  a  very 
rare  incident  on  our  stage. 
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s^    T  Moderate,  prices 


44  Market    Si. 

OPP.  J2jU.Pl  CESIO  7~ZT2* 

B-R^ucf\  1399  ~V>w  Ne-ss  JW*. 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


TO  LOAN 

CJ  Money  in  sums  of 
$100,000  or  more  on 
good  down-to wn 
realty  at  6  per  cent. 

WHY  NOT  BUILD? 

ADDRESS  BOX  A.  ARGONAUT 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


Sherman,  Clay        ! 
cupying   this  entire    fc 
at  Kearny  and  Sutte: 
S.    F.,    are   headquar.. 
every  ki~.  a.1  instru- 

ment   fi"  ly    pianos 

neeu  .c 

!     : 

pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at  13th 
Oakland 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
705  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  1342         San  Francisco 


THE  POTTER 


SANTA     BARBARA 
AMERICAN      PLAN 


Rates  Single  Has  Rates  Double 

$4.00  Its    Own  $7.00 

$5.00  Squab    Ranch  $8.00 

$6.00  Live   Stock   Farm  $9.00 

$7.00  Poultry  Ranches  $10.00 

Vegetable  Gardens  $11.00 

Private   Country    Club 

Race    Track    and     Polo    Grounds 

Private   Livery,     Wireless  Telegraph 

Art   Gallery   and    Picturesque   Golf  Links 

Good  Table,     Good  Living.     Cheerful  Service 

Rates  Graduated  to  All  Reasonable  Requirements 

Accommodations    for    One    Thousand    Guests 

Artesian   Well    and    Refrigerating    Plant 

Conservatories    and    Green    Houses 

A  Whole  Mile  of  Geraniums 

Open    All    the    Year    Round 

30,000  Fine  Rose  Bushes 

We  Children's     Grove  No 

Produce  Zoo.     60,000  Better 

All  of  Our  Pigeons  Table  on 

Own  Staple  and  the   Whole 

Delicacies  Would  be  Pleased  to  Send  You  Booklet  Pacific  Slope 

MILO   M.   POTTER,    Manager 


so 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1909. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Cheery  Milkman — Looks  very  like  rain  this 
mornin',  sir.  Man  with  the  Jug — Yes,  it 
does! — The  Sketch. 

"Pa."  "Well,  what  now?"  "What's  'ata- 
vism' ?"  "Atavism  is  why  a  descendant  of  an 
old  family  robs  a  bank." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Church — My  son  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm 
in  the  Philippines.  Gotham — Oh,  has  foot- 
ball reached  there  already? — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Your  town  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  home  of  two  congressmen,  doesn't  it  ?" 
"No,  it  doesn't  enjoy  it — it  has  it !" — New 
York  Herald. 

"Do  yon  know  anything  about  flirting?" 
"No,"  he  replied  sadly.  "I  thought  I  did, 
but  when  I  tried  it  the  girl  married  me." — 
Boston  Globe. 

Ethel — Didn't  it  seem  an  age  from  the  time 
you  were  engaged  till  you  got  married  ? 
Maud — Yes,  but  Jack  and  I  managed  to 
squeeze  through  it. — The  Toiler. 

He — Wonder  why  it  is  they  always  speak 
of  the  "blushing  bride"?  She — Nothing  very 
remarkable  about  it,  considering  the  kind  of 
men  most  women  marry- — Illustrated  Bits. 

Clara — That  man  who  just  passed  was  an 
old  flame  of  mine.  Kate — Indeed!  What 
happened  between  you  ?  Clara — Oh,  he  flared 
up  one  day  and  went  out. — Boston  Transcript. 

St.  Peter — I  can't  let  you  in  until  I  know 
something  about  you.  New  Arrival — I  don't 
want  to  come  in;  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you 
if  you  had  any  trouble  with  ticket  speculators. 
— Town  Topics. 

"You  go  around  borrowing  money,  and  yet 
you  seem  to  be  prosperous."  "I  am."  "How 
do  you  manage  it  ?"  "My  motto  is,  'Always 
put  off  till  tomorrow  those  you  have  done  to- 
day.* " — Cleveland  Leader. 

"You  can't  see  the  leading  lady  now,  she 
is  busy  in  the  dressing-room."  "Is  she  chang- 
ing her  costume  for  the  next  act  ?"  "No, 
this  is  an  Ibsen  play.  She  is  merely  making 
up  her  mind." — Cornell  Widow. 

Riggs — I  understand  that  you  encourage 
your  son  to  practice  on  the  cornet.  Griggs — 
Yes,  sir.  He's  only  been  playing  two  months, 
but  today  I  bought  the  house  next  door  to  me 
for  one-half  of  its  value. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"I  suppose  your  wife  was  tickled  to  death 
at    your    raise    in    salary  ?"      "She    will    be." 


"Haven't  you  told  her  yet  ?"  "No ;  I  thought 
I  would  enjoy  myself  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
first." — Nashville   American. 

Teacher — What  is  the  meaning  of  "elocu- 
tion," Harold  ?  Pupil — It's  the  way  people 
are  put  to  death  in  some  States. — Puck. 

Automobilist — What  advantage  has  the  air- 
ship over  the  motor-car?  Aeronaut — Well, 
for  one  thing,  you  can  always  be  sure  of  mak- 
ing good  time  on  the  return  trip. — Smart  Set. 

Father  (angrily) — If  my  son  marries  that 
actress  I  shall  cut  him  off  absolutely,  and  you 
can  tell  him  so.  Legal  Adviser — I  know  a 
better  plan  than  that — tell  the  girl. — The  Law 
Journal. 

The  Employer — Young  man,  I  don't  see 
how,  with  your  salary,  you  can  afford  to 
smoke  such  expensive  cigars.  The  Employee 
— You're  right,  sir — I  can't,  I  ought  to  have 
a  bigger  salary. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Your  husband  wor  a  good  man,"  declared 
the  sympathetic  Mrs.  Casey  to  the  bereaved 
widow.  "He  wor !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Murphy, 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "No  two 
policemin   cud   handle   him." — Tit-Bits. 

"Jes'  you  come  right  home,  Henry  Hiram 
— breakin'  the  Sabbath  day  in  that  scan'lous, 
sinful  fashion."  "Well,  Jimmy  Hicks  is  let 
skate  on  Sunday."  "The  commandant  don't 
apply  t'   him ;   his  paw's  a  vegetarian." — Life. 

Wife — Billy,  dear,  I  stitched  up  the  hole 
in  your  trousers'  pocket  last  night  after  }rou 
had  gone  to  bed.  Now,  am  I  not  a  thought- 
ful little  wife?  Husband — H'm;  how  did  you 
know  there  was  a  hole  in  my  pocket? — New 
York  Times. 

Patient — Are  you  sure,  doctor,  that  this 
health  food  that  you  have  recommended  is 
nourishing?  Doctor — Sure?  Why,  I  know  it. 
The  man  who  introduced  that  health  food  not 
only  lives,  but  supports  a  large  family  on  it. — 
Stray  Stories. 

"Dear,"  whispered  the  eloping  lover,  "what 
shall  we  do  with  the  rope  ladder  ?  We 
shouldn't  leave  it  hanging  there."  "Oh  !  that's 
all  right,"  replied  the  coy  damsel.  "Pa  said 
he'd  pull  it  up  again  so  we  couldn't  get  back." 
— Catholic  Standard   and   Times. 

Autoist  (who  has  paid  boy  to  bring  assist- 
ance)— Did  you  give  the  farmer  my  message, 
boy?  Boy — Yep;  I  told  him  ther'  wuz  four 
autombeelers  stuck  in  a  driff,  an'  cuddent  git 
out.  Autoist — What  did  he  say?  Boy — He 
said,  "Hooray,"  an'  gimme  me  another  quar- 
ter.— Life. 


Club  Furnishing 

We  make  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  Clubs 
a  specialty— Men's  Clubs, 
Women's  Clubs,  Golf 
Clubs,  Country  Clubs. 
Our  decorative  depart- 
ment is  at  the  service  of 
such  institutions.  ::  To 
suggest  that  which  is  dif- 
ferent as  well  as  beautiful 
is  our  province 


FURNITURE 

CARPELS 

RUGS 

:tapi  ries 


D.  N.&E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

VAN  NESS  AND  SACRAMENTO 


SINCE  18S8 

WHOLESALE 

AND 

RETAIL 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free    for    the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


ENNEtVS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


3JI  LET 
ROWDER 


'  "Relief-. 


/  CHAPPED  HANDS,   CBAFTNO 

'  and  all  *Lin  troubles.    **  A  iittU 

higher  in   price  perhaps  than 

imitations,  but  a  reason  for  it," 

DtlisrbtTcl  %Ilxt  du.rlEf.vnd  tf'-rr  Valh- 

IbE.   So  J  -  rerj-n  ..-rv.  v  --.■.;.:■■■..-.-.  :•;'■  : :  f 

tSe.  Get  Htcses'l  (IlMOiigtnkl).   Sample/ret 

Mennea  Company,     -    Newark,  N.  J. 


ROUND 

THE              $1425 

SJhE  Snstrnt 
Slranpl  #nmljj 

WORLD 

Remarkable  Foot  Months' 
Toots;  Maenificent  Steam- 
ships; First  Class  through- 
out. 

Old  Bnrln 
3mtrtu?ij5 

Berkeley       Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

JULES  CLERFAYT,  Agt,  22  Powell  St,  S.  F. 

Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco   Cal.         , 


36th.YEAR 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  200 


SCHMIDTUTHOGRAPHCQ 


LABELS 
CARTONS  etc. 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  ST5- 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL 


£**  FPAMClSCO, 
LOS  ANGELES. 
PORTLAND. 
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Another  Blow  to  the  Cause. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Mr.  Gompers  in  the  latest 
affliction  that  has  befallen  him.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  been  disobeyed,  flatly 
and  brazenly  disobeyed,  but  candor  compels  us  to  admit 
that  a  mere  government  department  has  seen  fit  to  dis- 
regard the  orders  given  to  it  by  a  labor  union.  Open 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul  and  the  shameful  story 
may  as  well  be  known. 

It  seems  that  eight  Belgian  diamond  cutters  had  the 
audacity  to  come  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  They  were  not  under  contract  and  they 
were  breaking  no  law.  They  had  heard  that  diamond 
cutters  in  America  received  about  five  times  the  wages 
paid  in  Europe  and  they  naturally  hastened  to  the  feast. 
But  there  are  already  about  three  hundred  diamond 
workers  in  the  country.  For  the  most  part  they  them- 
selves came  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  but  having 
found  the  door  hospitably  open  they  lost  no  time  in 
forming  themselves  into  a  union  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  it.     As   soon,   therefore,  as  they  heard   of  the 


audacity  of  their  eight  countrymen  they  issued  their 
orders  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that 
the  new  arrivals  be  not  admitted,  but  be  summarily 
returned  as  undesirables.  Surely  it  was  a  natural  and 
proper  request,  and  it  should  have  been  received  with 
obsequious  respect.  It  must  be  obvious  even  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
we  may  one  day  be  able  to  get  our  diamonds  cut  more 
cheaply  than  at  present,  and  where  would  the  unions  be 
then,  poor  things?  But  the  minions  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  have  actually  refused  to  send 
these  men  home  again,  thereby  striking  a  blow  at  "the 
cause"  and  at  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  labor  unions 
to  govern  the  country  and  to  say  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  earn  his  living  at  his  chosen  trade.  Really  we 
seem  to  have  reached  a  pretty  pass  when  rebellion  can 
thus  raise  its  head  in  our  midst. 


"A  Shameful  Surplus." 

The  Argonaut  has  been  waiting  with  interest  for 
some  indication  that  the  sufferers  at  Messina  will  be 
allowed  to  benefit  from  the  surplus  relief  funds  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  San  Francisco  committee.  Needless 
to  say,  it  has  waited  in  vain.  This  money,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  part  of  a  fund 
subscribed  nearly  three  years  ago  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims  of  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco.  At 
this  stage  of  the  game  we  need  not  ask  why  it  was 
withheld  from  the  specific  purposes  intended  by  the 
donors.  The  fact  remains  that  it  was  so  withheld  and 
that  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  that  shows 
itself  woodenly  impervious  to  suggestions  or  remon- 
strance. The  disaster  at  Messina  was  exactly  similar 
to  our  own  except  that  it  was  greater.  No  better 
opportunity  could  be  found  for  the  disposal  of  the 
money  or  one  in  closer  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
givers.  Why  did  not  the  committee  assent  to  the  gen- 
erally expressed  opinion  that  this  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  be  sent  to  Sicily  ?  Have  they  any  alterna- 
tive proposition,  and  if  so  what  is  it?  Or  are  we  to 
understand  that  this  money  is  to  remain  unused  until 
public  apathy  and  forgetfulness  shall  permit  of  its 
application  to  some  purpose  even  further  removed  from 
the  ddbors'-  intentions  than  the  establishment  of  a  Red 
CrosSrSz&sjfital  or  some  device  of  the  Berkeley  Uni- 
versal:/.?' It  is  time  that  public  opinion  should  express 
itself  with  some  vigor,  and  the  Argonaut  will  see  to  it 
that  public  opinion  is  reminded  of  the  facts  at  suitably 
short  intervals. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  usefully  note  what  other 
people  are  saying  of  this  matter.  A  good  deal  of 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  food  came  from  Minneapolis, 
and  therefore  the  newspapers  of  that  city  have  some 
excuse  for  their  curiosity.  The  Minneapolis  Bellman, 
for  example,  devotes  about  two  columns  of  its  issue  of 
January  23  to  a  spirited  article  that  is  headed  "A 
Shameful  Surplus."  It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  so 
long  as  such  things  are  said  we  may  as  well  know  of 
them,  and  to  that  end  the  opening  paragraphs  are 
reproduced  as  follows : 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco 
sufferers  three  years  ago  when  that  city  experienced  its  over- 
whelming disaster  will  be  surprised,  and  even  shocked,  to 
learn  that,  after  the  affairs  of  the  relief  movement  were  wound 
up  and  settled,  the  local  finance  committee  found  itself  in 
possession  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  amount  it  still  holds,  and  from  all  surface  indications 
will  continue  to  cling  fast  to,  as  long  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  can  present  some  plausible  excuse  for  not  dis- 
bursing it. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  large  sum  shows  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  be  relieved  of  its  responsibility.  Apparently 
it  is  willing  to  prolong  the  trust  indefinitely.  Right-minded 
people  who  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind,  first  do  so  with 
a  very  clear  and  definite  conception  of  their  duties ;  next 
they  undertake  to  discharge  their  obligation  to  the  public 
as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible ;  finally,  when  the  work 
is  done,  they  seek  for  some  legitimate  channel  by  which  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  funds  or  sup- 
plies committed  to  their  charge. 

There  has  been  throughout  tiie  San  Francisco  relief  move- 
ment  a   strange   lack    of   right-mindedness   and    straight,   plain 


thinking,  and  the  creation  of  this  surplus  fund  is  the  result. 
Its  final  disposal  will  not  improbably  create  further  scandal 
and  gossip,  of  which  there  has  already  been  far  too  much  in 
this   connection. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  so  elementary  a  duty  as  the 
proper  expenditure  of  this  money  should  remain  for 
so  long  undischarged.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do 
with  money  given  for  a  definite  purpose  and  that  can 
no  longer  be  devoted- to  that  purpose.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  returned  to  its  donors,  and  if  that  is  impos- 
sible, as  in  the  present  case,  it  should  be  used  as  those 
donors  would  themselves  direct.  Can  any  one  in  his 
senses  believe  that  the  people  who  gave  this  money 
would  acquiesce  in  its  present  disposition?  Can  any 
one  in  his  senses  believe  that  they  would  approve  of 
a  Red  Cross  Hospital  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
we  doubt  for  one  moment  of  their  hearty  assent  to  the 
proposal  that  this  money,  subscribed  to  sufferers  by 
earthquake  and  fire,  should  be  given  to  sufferers  by- 
earthquake  and  fire,  if  not  in  San  Francisco,  then  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world  where  a  like  need  exists? 
The  answer  is  so  obvious,  the  problem  in  ethics  is  so 
simple,  as  to  need  no  statement.  The  obvious  duty  of 
disposing  of  the  money  in  this  way  was  pointed  out 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  Messina  disaster.  There 
was  a  general  assumption  that  this  obvious  duty  would 
be  performed  and  that  the  committee  would  hasten  to 
close  the  account  in  a  way  so  evidently  proper.  But 
nothing  was  done,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  will  be  done  until  a  convenient  public  indiffer- 
ence permits  the  doing  of  the  wrong  thing. 

We  will  not  follow  our  Minneapolis  critic  into  other 
and  still  more  unpleasant  references,  but  we  will 
express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  now  purge  their 
hands  of  this  affair.  The  need  in  Sicily  is  nearly  as 
great  as  ever  it  was,  and  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  ten -times  that  amount,  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. If  they  remain  obdurate  they  must  expect  just 
such  criticisms  as  the  one  that  comes  from  Minneapo- 
lis, and  they  may  also  expect  that  comment  will  go 
further  afield  and  perhaps  to  the  revival  of  malicious 
scandals  that  otherwise  would  never  again  be  heard  of. 


Cuha  Libre. 

It  is  customary  for  the  departing  pilot  to  tender  his 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  it  is 
in  no  conventional  sense  that  America  bestows  her 
benedictions  upon  Cuba,  now  that  the  helm  is  once 
more  in  native  hands.  The  new  president  combines 
good  intentions  with  a  masterful  disposition.  He  is 
said  to  be  suave  and  diplomatic.  He  has  a  fair  start 
in  smooth  water.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Cuba  has 
learned  a  lesson  in  self-government  that  very  few 
Latin-American  races  have  been  able  to  acquire,  the 
lesson  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  submission  to  election 
returns.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  say  that  we  have 
our  doubts,  but  the  fact  that  a  sharp  dispute  has  already 
broken  out  over  the  secret  service  police  reminds  us 
that  the  Ethiopian  does  not  change  his  skin,  at  least 
not  at  once.  But  then,  after  all,  we  have  our  own 
little  difficulties  with  the  secret  police  and  we  must 
not  be  hypercritical.     It  is  a  delicate  subject  just  now. 

At  the  present  time  the  Liberals  are  in  power  in 
the  Cuban  government,  and  by  a  very  considerable 
majority.  They  have  acquired  the  theory,  possibly  by 
contagion,  that  the  ranks  of  the  office-holders  should 
be  filled  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  dominant  party, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel  upon  that  point 
have  already  been  planted.  General  Gomez,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  his  sagacity  by  insisting  upon 
minority  representation.  Conservative  office-holders 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent  are  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, and  we  may  hope  that  this  will  prevent  some  of 
the  discontent  of  utter  exclusion  that  has  always  been 
such  a  fatal  trouble  breeder  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Latin- 
American  countries.     Minority  represent;  well 

prove  a  rock  of  salvation  to  Cuba,  but  tl  ill  be 

fiercely  assailed,  and  only  an  exceptions 
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can  defend  it  successfully.  If  Cuba  wishes  to  prove  hei 
civilization  she  must  resolve  to  regard  the  verdict  of  the 
ballot-box  as  final  and  absolute,  and  not  merely  as  a 
convenient  means  to  determine  which  party  shall  rebel. 
That  she  means  to  be  politically  sane  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  she  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
spirit  may  be  willing  and  the  flesh  weak.  She  would 
do  well  also  to  remember  the  words  of  Colonel  Henry 
Watterson,  who  is  now  in  Cuba,  that  this  is  the  "last 
call  for  supper  in  the  dining-car." 

There  is  nearly  universal  good-will  toward  Cuba 
throughout  America  and  a  general  hope  that  she  will 
be  inconspicuous.  At  the  same  time  we  may  as  well 
remember  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  certain  inter 
ested  quarters  to  magnify  her  domestic  misfortune  and 
to  exaggerate  every  transient  disturbance  into  a  need 
for  further  intervention.  We  already  see  that  tendency 
in  the  needless  prominence  given  to  the  quarrel  over 
the  secret  service  police  between  President  Gomez  and 
Vice-President  Zayas.  The  inference  intended  by  the 
sensational  dispatch  is  that  self-government  in  Cuba  is, 
of  course,  foredoomed  to  failure  and  that  here  already 
we  have  justification  for  our  pessimism.  The  quarrel 
is  unfortunate  and  may  even  be  indicative  of  serious 
danger,  but  those  who  would  profit  by  further  inter- 
vention will  inevitably  exaggerate  all  such  disagree- 
ments, and  it  will  be  well  to  discount  heavily  the 
inspired  forebodings  that  will  certainly  find  a  place  in 
reports  from  Cuba.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that 
a  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  would  mean  civil  war. 
The  Liberals  have  been  returned  to  power,  but  General 
Gomez  has  pledged  himself  to  prevent  a  misuse  of 
authority,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  lack  determination  or  strength.  But  even  if  the 
new  machinery  of  Cuban  government  should  work  a 
little  stiffly  at  first,  there  will  be  no  reason  for  discour 
agement.  Time  and  experience  will  be  its  lubricants. 
Further  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  American  people.  The  need  for  such 
intervention  would  be  a  calamity,  and  we  ought  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  news  items  and  upon  general  prog- 
nostications that  may  owe  their  inspiration  to  a  few 
selfish  interests  and  not  to  the  general  well-being  of 
either  Cuba  or  of  ourselves. 


surely  estrange  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  must 
either  force  upon  the  legislature  his  own  peculiar  ver- 
sion of  the  Direct  Primary  and  so  parade  before  the 
electors  with  as  many  political  labels  around  his  neck 
as  he  can  conveniently  hang  there  or  he  must  surren- 
der to  Mr.  Spreckels  in  the  matter  of  the  new  law  and 
then  wring  his  heart  by  making  a  choice  among  the 
various  associations  that  he  has  cultivated  so  assidu- 
ously in  the  hope  that  he  could  use  them  collectively 
to  his  own  advantage.  With  such  an  experience  before 
him  Mr.  Phelan  may  be  excused  for  believing  that  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  true  patriotism  nowadays. 

That  any  kind  of  direct  election  of  L'nited  States 
senators  is  unconstitutional  probably  matters  little  to 
either  Mr.  Spreckels  or  Mr.  Phelan.  The  Constitution 
says  that  senators  must  be  elected  by  the  State  legis 
latures,  and  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  means  that 
the  said  legislatures  shall  be  free  and  unrestricted  in 
their  choice,  and  not  that  they  shall  be  bound  by  pledges 
and  promises  upon  which  their  own  success  at  the  polls 
is  made  to  depend.  It  may  be  quite  right  that  United 
States  senators  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 
This  may  be  among  the  reforms  that  await  us  in  the 
future  or  it  may  be  among  the  wiles  of  ambitious 
"reformers"  who  would  rather  appeal  to  the  politically 
ignorant  than  to  the  politically  instructed.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be.  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  secure  the  change.  The  right  way  is  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  wrong  way  is 
to  circumvent  or  undermine  the  Constitution  by  a 
trick.  But  what,  after  all.  is  the  Constitution  among 
friends? 


A  Rift  in  the  Lute. 

The  prospect  of  a  political  disagreement  between  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  Mr.  Phelan  is  not  one  that  a  good  citizen 
can  view  with  equanimity.  If  these  distinguished 
reformers  should  neutralize  each  other's  efforts  by 
internecine  strife,  who  wrould  be  left  to  save  San  Fran- 
cisco? Let  us  hope  that  public  spirit  will  yet  assert 
itself  over  private  ambition  and  that  all  will  be  well. 

The  trouble  is  said  to  have  arisen  over  the  Direct 
'rimary  suggestions  now  before  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  Mr.  Phelan,  with  eyes  turned  hopefully 
>ward  the  United  States  Senate,  are  no  longer  in 
i  nison  as  to  the  form  that  legislation  should  take  in 
order  that  a  free  expression  of  public  opinion  may  be 
obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  recognize  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  necessarily  sauce  for  the 
gander,    notwithstanding    a    venerable    adage    to    that 

:ect,  and  that  the  kind  of  Direct  Primary  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  senatorial  ambitions  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
Id  be  by  no  means  calculated  to  gratify  the  similar 
ambitions  of  Mr.  Phelan. 

The  thing  is  simple  enough,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  great  and  good  men  should  feel  that  they  are  at 
(he  parting  of  the  ways.  Mr.  Spreckels  favors  that 
form  of  Direct  Primary  law  which  forbids  the  name  of 
a  candidate  to  appear  under  more  than  one  party  head- 
ing. As  a  Republican  and  a  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Leaguer 
nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  his  plans.  But  Mr. 
Phelan  looks  at  the  thing  rather  differently.  He  calls 
himself  a  Democrat  and  he  would  naturally  expect  the 
endorsement  of  his  party.  But  he  also  is  a  Lincoln- 
Roosevelter.  and  how  could  he  expect  to  appeal  suc- 
cessfully to  the  free  and  enlightened  without  the  support 
of  that  mighty  engine  of  political  influence?  More- 
over, what  is  the  use  of  being  a  Lincoln-Roosevelter  if 
you  may  not  trade  upon  the  proud  connection?  If 
Mr.  Spreckels  should  get  his  way  with  the  Direct  Pri- 
mary Mr.  Phelan  would  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Leaguers,  and  what  this  would 
mean  to  a  r.ian  of  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  hardly 
needs  to  be  indicated.  Mr.  Phelan's  political  sentiments 
are  broad  .nd  inclusive.  Xo  one  with  a  vote  or  with 
a  be  said  to  be  outside  their  genial  warmth, 
from  the  house  of  a  friend  comes  this  cruel 
:"or  a  declaration  of  political  principles  and 
:rimination  between  two    parties    that    must 


The  House  of  Lords. 
England  is  once  more  busy  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  proposals  for  mending  or  ending  that  august  body 
are  falling  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Yallombrosa.  Even 
the  peers  themselves  have  been  touched  by  something 
like  a  sense  of  sin,  and  although  they  are  'not  exactly 
upon  the  penitents'  bench,  they  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the)'  do  not  represent  the  highest  possible  evolu- 
tionary point  of  human  wisdom.  In  other  words,  they 
are  willing  to  recognize  that  something  must  be  done 
with  them  and  even  to  help  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Lord  Rosebery's  recent  proposal  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Radicals  with  ignominy.  Lord  Rosebery  suggested 
that  the  upper  chamber  be  composed  of  two  hundred 
peers  selected  from,  and  by.  the  total  number  now  exist- 
ing. To  these  should  be  added  such  other  peers  as 
have  held  cabinet  rank,  while  a  third  contingent  should 
be  provided  by  the  creation  of  life  peerages  from  among 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
executive  capacities.  The  objections  to  this  plan  were 
obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  elective  principle  would 
be  ignored  altogether,  while  in  the  second  place  the 
stolid  conservatism  of  such  a  house  would  be  prac- 
tically as  great  as  before,  while  it  would  be  newly  but- 
tressed by  the  appearance  of  reform.  It  was  rightly 
felt  that  there  could  be  no  real  reform  so  long  as  it 
was  possible  for  an  upper  chamber  to  lie  athwart  the 
stream  of  the  popular  will.  Better  no  reform  at  all 
than  an  effort  that  would  be  merely  a  jump  from  one 
frying-pan  into  another  if  not  actually  into  the  fire 
itself. 

Xow  comes  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  with  still  another 
plan.  He  would  leave  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is  and 
with  all  its  present  functions  so  far  as  imperial  mat- 
ters, war,  diplomacy,  and  general  decorativeness  are 
concerned.  But  he  would  deprive  the  peers  of  the 
power  of  veto  over  domestic  legislation,  giving  such 
powTer  to  the  Privy  Council  instead.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil now  consists  of  about  280  members,  of  whom  less 
than  half  are  peers.  It  is  recruited  by  royal  warrant 
and  is  made  up  of  men  eminent  in  administrative 
affairs  and  whose  party  politics  are  therefore  to  a  great 
extent  an  unknown  quantity,  for  in  England  party 
affiliations  are  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
administrative  appointments.  Mr.  Harrison  believes 
that  the  Privy  Council  would  consider  all  measures 
upon  their  national  merits  and  with  an  indifference  to 
their  party  origin.  Perhaps  they  would  at  first,  but 
how  long  would  this  impartiality  continue  under  the 
strain  of  legislative  authority?  The  Privy  Council 
owes  its  dignity  to  its  aloofness  from  party  affairs. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  it  were  made  the  arbiter 
between  the  two  great  political  divisions?  The 
reformers  had  better  beware  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  his 
plans. 

It  is  evident  that  English  ideas  of  an  upper  chamber 
differ  fundamentally  from  our  own.  A  legislative 
chamber  that  is  out  of  reach  of  the  people  is  a  theoretic 
impossibility  here,  whereas  in  England  the  non-repre- 


sentative principle  seems  to  be  accepted  and  affirmed. 
Both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Harrison  may  be  called 
radicals,  but  the  representative  principle  finds  no  place 
in  their  schemes  of  reform,  nor  is  it  likely  to  find  a 
prominent  place  in  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted.  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  laugh  at  an  antiquated  and  undem- 
ocratic system,  but  we  may  fairly  question  if  it  is  the 
more  objectionable  to  place  a  man  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father  or  to  place  him 
in  the  same  position  by  the  order  of  some  selfish  com- 
mercial interest.  They  amount  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  in  the  end,  and  democracy  may  well  look 
askance  at  both  of  them,  and  without  much  preference 
ior   either. 

If  England  should  actually  reach  the  point  of  reform- 
ing her  upper  house,  there  is  one  feature  that  should 
be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Xo  plan 
should  be  even  considered  that  does  not  include  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  Without 
imputing  any  individual  unworthiness  to  these  gentle- 
men, it  is  one  of  the  sad  facts  of  English  history  that 
the  collective  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  a  veritable  servant  of  Satan  from  the 
early  days  until  now.  Xo  established  infamy  or  cruelty 
has  ever  appealed  in  vain  for  the  support  of  these 
legislating  bishops.  Xo  legislative  abomination  has 
ever  lacked  their  aid.  Perhaps  they  are  not  to  blame. 
They  have  merely  followed  the  precedent  set  by  all 
religions  when  clothed  with  authority.  But  the  bishops 
ought  to  go. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
reformed  at  all.  The  individual  peer  does  not  make 
himself  offensive  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  does  not 
arouse  rancor.  He  is  generally  democratic  in  his  bear- 
ing, unostentatious  in  his  personal  relations  with  the 
public,  good-humored  and  fair-minded.  It  is  not  easy 
to  arouse  popular  resentment  against  an  institution 
so  long  as  its  members  do  not  offend  the  self-love  of 
the  individual  by  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth  or  by  the 
obvious  assumption  of  superiority.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  nowr  been  threatened  long  enough  to  make  it 
eternal.  ( 

Joan  of  Arc. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  Joan  of  Arc  is 
about  to  be  canonized.  The  ceremony  to  be  held  in 
Rome  is  for  the  purpose  of  beatification,  and  while  this 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  canonization,  it  is  not  in 
all  cases  followed  by  the  further  elevation.  It  is  now 
five  hundred  years  since  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  pub- 
licly burned  alive  as  a  witch  with  the  approval  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church  that  now  discovers  her  to  be 
not  a  witch,  but  a  saint.  The  world  at  large  made  up  its 
mind  upon  this  point  somewhat  more  rapidly. 

The  act  of  beatification  places  the  church  in  sharp 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Anatole  France,  who  is 
the  most  recent  biographer  of  the  maid.  M.  France's 
argument  was  simple  and  is  reducible  to  a  syllogism. 
Any  one  claiming  superhuman  powers,  says  M.  France 
in  effect,  is  an  impostor;  Joan  of  Arc  claimed  super- 
human powers ;  therefore  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  impostor. 
It  sounds  very  convincing  until  we  question  the  major 
premise,  but  perhaps  neither  the  church  nor  M.  France 
will  suffer  greatly  from  this  unfortunate  conflict  of 
view. 

For  beatification  is  impossible  without  superhuman 
powers.  There  are  three  essentials  required  by  the 
church,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  Joan  of  Arc  that  she  had  never  been  publicly 
worshiped,  that  she  had  practiced  the  cardinal  virtues 
upon  a  heroic  scale,  and  that  miracles  had  been  wrought 
by  her  intercession.  These  claims  are  never  lightly 
admitted.  They  must  be  first  advanced  by  a  cardinal, 
they  are  formally  opposed  by  an  official  appointed  for 
the  purpose  and  who  is  thus  called  the  Devil's  Advo- 
cate, they  must  be  approved  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rates  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay 
in  this  instance,  seeing  that  twenty-four  years  after 
the  death  of  Joan  she  was  declared  by  Pope  Calixtus 
III  to  be  "a  martyr  for  her  religion,  her  king,  and  her 
country,"  but  as  she  had  already  been  burned  alive  per- 
haps there  was  no  particular  hurry  about  her  beatifica- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  should  find  her 
chief  detractors  in  France  and  her  chief  defenders  in 
England  and  America.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  was  quick 
to  cross  swords  with  M.  Anatole  France  and  to  point 
out  his  defects  as  a  biographer  of  such  a  character, 
wrhile  in  America  Mark  Twain  has  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Maid  with  a  delightful  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm.    Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  the  whole 
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force  of  his  impish  wit  against  her  reputation,  not.  we 
may  believe,  from  conviction,  but  rather  from  a  natural 
contempt  for  -chastity  and   virtue. 

The  world  at  large  will  look  with  interest  upon  the 
forthcoming  proceedings  at  Rome,  which  will  do  no 
more  than  confirm  its  own  judgment.  The  average 
student  of  history  might  be  a  little  puzzled  if  he  had  to 
give  a  precise  definition  of  a  saint,  but  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  one.  The 
only  regrettable  feature  of  the  ceremonials  is  that  they 
come  about  five  hundred  years  too  late. 

The  Japanese  Bills. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  had  the  fate  of 
the  Japanese  bills  been  settled  without  the  necessity  for 
postponement.  Delay  was  not  required  for  the  collec- 
tion of  further  information  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
President's  messages  to  the  governor  have  added 
materially  either  to  his  or  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
question.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  where  a  hint 
from  the  Department  of  State  would  have  answered 
every  purpose  without  arousing  old  antagonisms  or 
producing  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  live  at  a  time  when  executive  interference 
with  State  government  is  arranged  by  hints. 

The  opinions  of  the  Argonaut  on  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem have  been  stated  many  times,  and  they  have  not 
changed.  If  we  oppose  the  bills  now  before  the  legis- 
lature, and  which  presumably  will  be  settled  before  this 
is  printed,  it  is  mainly  because  we  think  that  they  are 
inopportune  and  because  we  are  unwilling  to  embarrass 
the  Federal  government  by  an  impetuous  settlement  of 
our  own  grievances.  In  spite  of  the  omniscience  of  our 
Eastern  critics,  we  think  we  understand  those  griev- 
ances better  than  they  do — strange  as  it  may  seem — and 
if  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  should  see  fit  to  reject 
these  bills  it  will  not  imply  any  abatement  of  Cali- 
fornia's rights,  but  simply  a  willingness  to  defer  the 
interests  of  a  part  to  those  of  the  whole.  We  would 
further  remind  our  Eastern  critics  that  California  is 
impervious  to  the  somewhat  shrewish  scoldings  in 
which  they  indulge  and  that  her  difficulties  are  a  matter 
for  future  adjustment  and  not  for  hectoring  or  ser- 
mons. 

That  the  present  is  a  time  for  conciliation  rather 
than  for  new  animosities  should  be  obvious  enough 
without  a  series  of  presidential  messages,  and  in  the 
cause  of  conciliation  it  may  be  as  well  to  remove  one 
impression  that  has  been  assiduously  produced.  We 
are  told  that  California  has  a  right  to  prohibit  alien, 
and  particularly  Japanese,  ownership  of  land  because 
Japan  herself  pursues  a  corresponding  policy.  Even 
if  that  were  true,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
imitation  is  a  virtue  unless  we  are  careful  to  imitate 
only  what  is  good.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
true,  or  it  is  true  only  to  a  very  superficial  extent. 
Foreigners  in  Japan  can  not  hold  land  in  fee  simple, 
but  they  can  obtain  a  lease  of  land  for  as  much  as  999 
years  or  even  for  ten  times  that  period.  The  lease  will 
give  them  surface  rights  only,  but  they  can  occupy 
the  land  or  transfer  it  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
natives.  That,  of  course,  is  not  full  ownership,  but  the 
blunt  statement  that  foreigners  can  not  own  land  "n\  Japan 
is  simply  untrue.  In  every  practical  way  a  foreigner 
has  full  rights  in  Japan.  He  may  get  his  living  there 
in  any  way  he  pleases  and  without  adverse  discrimina- 
tion from  the  law. 

The  Argonaut  objects  to  the  amended  Drew  bill  for- 
bidding alien  ownership  of  lands  not  because  of  its  spe- 
cific but  because  of  its  general  application,  and  not 
because  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  aliens,  but  because  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  ourselves.  Governor  Gillett, 
with  the  saving  common  sense  that  has  distinguished 
him  all  through  this  matter,  points  out  that  California 
should  welcome  aliens  and  not  discourage  them.  We 
have  no  reason  to  fear  that  foreigners  who  buy  land  in 
California  will  remain  for  very  long  outside  the  circle 
of  citizenship,  and,  after  all,  where  would  a  good  many 
of  us  be  today  if  our  fathers  or  our  grandfathers  had 
found  themeslves  confronted  with  such  a  law  when 
they  arrived  in  California? 

The  broad  question  of  Japanese  immigration,  of 
Japanese  children  in  our  schools,  and  all  the  other 
attendant  problems  must,  as  we  have  said,  come  up  for 
definite  settlement  at  some  opportune  time  unless  they 
shall  settle  themselves  in  the  interim.  We  are  assured 
that  the  influx  of  coolies  has  practically  ceased  and 
that  there  are  now  fewer  Japanese  on  the  Coast  than 
there  were  a  year  or  so  ago.  That  point  seems  dif- 
ficult of  determination,  for  if  the  Japanese  are  coming 
in  surreptitiously  by  way  of   Mexico  or  Canada  it  is 


obvious  that  they  can  not  be  counted.  But  it  seems 
clear  enough  that  the  Japanese  government  has  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  in  this  form  of  well-doing.  So  long  as 
this  is  so  we  can  afford  to  be  patient,  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  legislate  in  our  own  interests  when- 
ever it  shall  be  necessary,  but  with  full  recognition  of 
national  obligations   and   responsibilities. 

One  mischievous  result  of  the  delay  is  that  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  various  class  interests  to  cloud 
the  issue  by  one-sided  evidence  and  biased  pleas.  The 
labor  unions  are,  of  course,  well  to  the  front,  and  we 
might  listen  to  them  more  attentively  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  oppose  all  forms  of  competing  labor,  what- 
ever its  color  or  whatever  its  source.  They  would 
as  gladly  exclude  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish as  they  would  Japanese,  white  labor  as  brown.  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  missionaries,  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Japanese  coolie  is  a  saint  with  an 
imperceptible  halo  and  that  we  ought  to  submit  to  anj  - 
thing  and  everything  so  long  as  they  can  swell  their 
list  of  mythical  converts.  If  the  legislature  rejects  all 
these  bills  it  will  do  well.  While  in  no  way  abandon- 
ing our  ultimate  rights  of  regulation,  we  shall  thereby 
sustain  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  shall 
clearly  realize  our  treaty  obligations,  and  we  shall  col- 
lect definite  facts  upon  which  to  proceed. 

Governor  Gillett's  attitude  throughout  this  dispute 
has  been  irreproachable.  When  he  says  that  "some 
persons  are  trying  to  do  cheap  politics  without  regard 
to  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake"  and  that  this  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty,  he  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  He  knows  that  some  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  ill-timed  agitation  care  little  for  the 
reputation  of  the  State  in  comparison  with  their  own 
ambition  to  stand  well  with  labor  unions  whose  only 
conception  of  prosperity  is  preferential  treatment  for 
themselves.  His  outspoken  utterances  have  made  of 
him  a  rallying  point  for  the  elements  of  legislative 
sanity  and  patriotism,  and  in  this  way  he  has  earned 
for  himself  the  appreciative  recognition  of  California 
and  of  the  country. 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  our  sapient  authorities  to 
the  fact  that  Emma  Goldman  had  an  audience  of  two 
thousand  people  at  the  Dreamland  Rink  last  Sunday 
and  that  all  these  people  paid  for  their  admission.  This 
modern  Mme.  Defarge  attributed  her  extraordinary 
success  to  the  advertisement  given  to  her  by  the  police 
and  she  was  right.  She  stated,  furthermore,  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  Australian  trip  for  the  same  reason 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  stay  here  for  five  years  if 
the  authorities  would  only  continue  to  support  her 
efforts.  When  Emma  Goldman  speaks  in  London  she 
is  fortunate  if  she  gets  an  audience  of  fifty  people  from 
the  Sunday  loafers  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  true  that  the 
police  are  present,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  no  one  interferes  with  her  and  so  enables  her  to 
secure  notoriety  upon  the  plea  of  being  a  martyr. 


The  War  Department  finds  itself  involved  in  a  small 
question  of  ethics.  A  proposal  was  made  to  The  Hague 
Conference  that  the  nations  should  pledge  themselves 
against  the  use  of  aerial  craft  for  the  dropping  of 
explosives.  America  was  the  only  great  power  to  give 
assent,  the  delegates  from  other  important  countries 
refusing  to  promise  abstention  from  a  method  of  war 
that  they  fully  intended  to  adopt  as  soon  as  they  knew 
how.  Aerial  navigation  was  still  in  its  youth  at  that 
time,  but  now  we  find  the  European  war  offices  working 
overtime  in  their  efforts  to  elaborate  some  way  by 
which  disagreeable  things  can  be  dropped  upon  the 
heads  of  their  neighbors,  while  our  hands  are  tied  by 
a  self-denying  ordinance.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  been 
too  virtuous.  

A  good  many  strange  reasons  have  been  given  for 
divorce,  but  the  palm  for  ingenuity  must  be  awarded 
to  a  woman  of  Xew  York  who  claims  a  dissolution 
of  the  matrimonial  bonds  upon  constitutional  grounds. 
She  argues  that  the  thirteenth  amendment  prohibits 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  "except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,"  whereas  she  has  committed  no  crime 
and  is  yet  in  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude.  For  the 
moment  we  are  staggered.  Shall  it  be  said  that  any 
poor,  suffering  wretch  appealed  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  went  unrelieved?  It  is  true  that 
the  plea  would  have  come  with  more  force  from  the 
man,  but  as  the  abject  wretch  had  nothing  to  say  for 
himself  we  must  gallantly  accept  the  word  of  his  mili- 
tant wife  that  she  is  indeed  in  a  condition  of  slavery. 


But  the  fourteenth  amendment  comes  opportunely  to 
our  rescue,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  says  that  no 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  "life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  Xow  what  is  marriage  but  a 
process  of  law?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lady  munt 
bear  her  chains  with  what  fortitude  she  can.  The  Con- 
stitution is  against  her. 


The  Hains  trial  in  Xew  York  has  once  more  dragged 
the  "medical  expert"  into  the  limelight,  and  that  usually 
pitiful  rascal  is  getting  a  fair  share  of  castigation.  The 
Xew  York  Evening  Post  says  that  when  a  distinguished 
alienist  can  express  his  disappointment  at  having 
accepted  a  retainer  from  the  defense  five  minutes  before 
the  prosecution  appeared  with  a  better  offer,  morality 
seems  to  have  been  drugged  to  death.  And  yet  if  a 
trial  similar  to  that  of  Hains  or  Thaw  should  begin 
anywhere  in  the  country  tomorrow  this  same  game  of 
charlatans  would  be  played  over  again  and  wooden- 
headed  juries  would  be  just  as  much  impressed  as  ever. 


The  offer  of  Russia  to  arrange  the  indemnity  due 
from  Bulgaria  to  Turkey  does  not  "dissipate  the  war 
clouds"  in  eastern  Europe.  It  rather  suggests  a  dan- 
gerous move  in  the  forward  policy  of  the  Muscovite. 
Moreover,  it  leaves  unchanged  the  gravest  features  of 
the  situation,  which  are  the  demands  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro  for  territorial  concessions  that  will  open  a 
way  to  the  sea,  the  claim  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
for  administrative  autonomy,  and  the  appeal  from  Crete 
to  be  relieved  from  Turkish  suzerainty.  Unless  we  are 
to  believe  that  Russia  is  playing  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  we  must  assume  an  unpleasant  motive  of 
self-interest  in  her  desire  to  play  the  part  of  creditor 
to  Bulgaria.  

It  seems  that  Europe  can  still  furnish  some  examples 
of  real  democracy.  A  little  while  ago  we  had  occasion 
to  admire  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  in  his  refusal  to  publish  the  details  of  his 
daughter's  trousseau.  He  said  that  he  was  an  average 
citizen  who  happened  through  the  exigencies  of  politics 
to  be  raised  into  temporary  prominence  and  that  the 
matrimonial  affairs  of  his  daughter  were  not  of  greater 
importance  than  those  of  any  other  girl.  As  a  result 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Faure  passed  almost  unnoticed 
amid  other  celebrations  of  a  like  nature.  Xow  we  have 
the  election  of  Dr.  Adolf  Deucher  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Swiss  Republic  for  the  fifth  time,  although  not 
consecutively.  Dr.  Deucher  is  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  and  as  president  of  the  republic  he  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  about  $8000.  He  is'  a  man  of  wide 
education  and  culture,  but  his  household  is  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  rigid  simplicity  approved  by  the  Swiss 
people  and  sanctioned  by  custom.  A  former  British 
minister  relates  that  upon  one  occasion  when  he  called 
upon  the  president  the  door  was  opened  by  the  presi- 
dent's wife,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  ring  from 
the  family  washtub  and  who  was  still  wiping  the  soap- 
suds from  her  arms.  It  is  remembered,  too,  that  in 
1904  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
was  an  hotel  waiter,  who  was  thus  acquiring  the  prac- 
tical experience  necessary  to  his  intended  career  as 
an    hotel    proprietor. 


That  constitutional  government  in  Turkey  is  not  all 
plain  sailing  is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  despotism.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  are  implicated,  while  twenty-eight  leaders  have 
been  arrested.  As  they  like  tyranny  so  much,  they 
should  feel  themselves  quite  at  home  in  prison.  But 
what  a  curious  phenomenon  is  a  conservatism  that 
prefers  slavery  to  change  and  that  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  departure  from  custom. 


Larger  than  Xiagara  is  the  cataract  of  the  Iguazu 
Falls,  almost  at  the  intersection  of  the  three  frontiers  of 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
river  takes  its  name  from  a  Spanish  word  meaning  great 
waters.  Few  sightseers  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Iguazu  Falls,  because  it  takes  six  days  to  make  the 
picturesque  journey  of  about  1250  miles  from  Buenbs 
Ayres  amid  the  fair,  fertile  plains  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
savage  luxuriance  of  the  virgin  forest,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the  missions  and  the  ruins  of  Jesuit 
churches  and  convents. 


President   Roosevelt   and   the   nine   members   of   his 
Cabinet    will    take    with    them    the    chairs    they    have 
occupied    at    Cabinet    meetings     when     the     President 
retires    from    office    on    March    4.      The} 
them    at    their   own    expense.      This 
says,  has  been   the   custom   of  former 
Cabinet  members. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  anti-Japanese  bills  before  the  California  legislature 
have  aroused  some  marked  attention  throughout  the  country. 
Comment  is,  of  course,  often  uninformed  and  occasionally 
spiteful,  but  this  is  an  experience  that  has  befallen  California 
in  times  past  and  may  again. 

The  Springfield  Republican  seems  to  suspect  a  certain  lack 
of  backbone  in  the  California  executive,  although  the  logical 
process  by  which  it  arrives  at  this  conclusion  is  not  above 
reproach.     It  says : 

Interference  in  the  local  affairs  of  a  State  President  Roose- 
velt's letter  to  the  governor  of  California  certainly  is,  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  politicians  who  govern  California  are  so 
lacking  in  courage  that  they  appealed  to  him  to  intervene. 
Governor  Gillett  evidently  would  not  dare  to  veto  the  bills 
which  are  assumed  to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Jap- 
anese if  he  could  not  fortify  himself  with  an  emphatic  state- 
ment from  the  national  administration  declaring  that  their 
enactment  would  be  inimical  to  the  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  And  so,  too,  there  are  members  of 
the  California  legislature  who  are  so  afraid  of  home  senti- 
ment that  they  need  the  support  of  Washington  to  enable 
them  to  vote  against  legislation  of  this  character.  This,  it  is 
clear,  goes  far  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Governor  Gillett  and 
the  United  States  senators  from  California  in  welcoming  such 
messages  as  the  President  has  sent  to  the  California  State 
government  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  question 
arises  whether  this  proceeding  must  be  repeated  every  two 
years  in  the  future,  or  whenever  the  California  legislature 
meets  in  regular  session.  Legally,  that  legislature  may  make 
laws  as  it  pleases  and  the  courts,  after  the  governor,  are  the 
only  power  constitutionally  qualified  to  review  them ;  but  a 
question  of  policy  is  also  raised  which  concerns  the  entire 
country,  and  if  the  people  of  California  will  not  consider  the 
wishes  of  other  sections  they  will  show  themselves  indifferent 
to  the  power  that,  in  the  last  resort,  would  have  to  fight  their 
battles. 

The  New  York  Times  is  even  more  severe.  Heading  its 
article  "American  City  or  Plague  Spot,"  it  goes  on  to  speak 
of  "pernicious  measures,"  and  the  "affront  put  upon  a  sensi- 
tive and  friendly  people  by  the  conscienceless  demagogues  and 
agitators  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union."  But  the  Times 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Governor  Gillett,  whose  firmness 
and  wisdom  "entitle  him  to  national  recognition  as  a  factor 
of  sanity  and  of  safety  in  that  misguided  community."  Then 
the  Times  emits  the  following  preachment,  to  which  the  people 
of  California  will  listen  with  bowed  head's  and  chastened 
hearts : 

It  is  high  time  that  the  respectable  people  of  San  Francisco 
took  thought  about  the  reputation  and  standing  of  their  city. 
When  their  homes,  their  property,  and  their  business  were 
destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire  two  years  ago,  there  was  in 
their  behalf  an  unexampled  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  generous 
helpfulness.  The  nation  responded  to  their  need  with  money, 
with  food,  with  supplies.  When  their  banks  were  able  to 
open  the  banks  of  New  York,  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West 
sent  to  them  a  supply  of  ready  cash  far  beyond  their  need  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  possible  chance  of  financial 
disaster.  Have  the  people  of  San  Francisco  forgotten  all 
this?  At  least  the  legislature  of  the  Stale  makes  a  poor 
return  to  the  nation  in  seeking  to  enact  these  bills  that  are 
universally  condemned  in  every  other  State. 

Members  of  the  family  of  States  have  the  same  right  to 
protest  against  the  misbehavior  of  California  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  private  family  would  have  to  resent  and  condemn 
lawless  and  indecent  conduct  by  one  of  their  own  number. 
The  need  of  registering  a  national  protest  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  press  here  and  in  Japan  seizes  upon  an 
incident  of  this  nature  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  make  the 
most  and  the  worst  of  it,  and  to  stir  up  trouble  where  there  is 
no  occasion  for  trouble.  If  these  obnoxious  bills  represent 
the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  State  of  California,  it  is  time  for  us  to  know  it.  in  order 
that  a  new  and  strange  situation  may  be  met  by  appropriate 
measures,  as  such  situations  have  been  met  throughout  our 
history.  But  above  all,  it  is  time  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  determine  whether  it  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  American  city,  as  a  sane  and  reputable  com- 
munity, or  as  a  plague  spot. 

The  New  York  World  says  that  California's  statesmen,  "like 
the  notorious  Grove  L.  Johnson,"  now  find  themselves  in  a 
ridiculous  position: 

California,  and  especially  San  Francisco,  have  long  been 
infested  with  the  sand  lots  agitator  and  inciter  of  race  preju- 
dice. They  were  in  their  glory  in  the  days  of  Schmitz,  the 
boodle  mayor,  but  they  were  not  all  of  Schmitz's  following. 
The  anti-Japanese  issue  has  been  good  enough  for 
any  party  or  any  demagogue  who  wanted  to  catch  the  labor 
vote- 
Reverting  again  to  the  same  question,  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican prints  another  article  under  the  heading  of  "The  Cali- 
fornia Arrogance"  : 

The  impudence  of  these  California  politicians  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  people  who  support  them,  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  to  the  Japanese,  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  their 
belief  that  the  United  States  navy  is  now  so  powerful  that 
Japan  would  not  dare  to  resent  discriminatory  laws  against 
her  subjects  and  that  America,  and  California  in  particular, 
will  be  secure  in  enacting  whatever  measures  they  please,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  flagrantly  violate  treaty  obligations.  The 
psychology  of  the  Grove  Johnsons  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
They  feel  that  their  skins  are  safe.  Japan,  according  to  their 
view,  would  never  hazard  a  fight.  For  has  not  our  great 
battleship  fleet,  within  the  year  past,  paraded  its  strength  first 
of  all  before  the  eyes  of  the  Coast  demagogues,  carrying  to 
them  the  message  that  the  American  navy  was  master  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  final  arbiter  of  the  issues  between  the  Oriental 
world  and  our  own?  And  then  did  not  the  fleet  voyage 
around  the  earth  to  show  its  strength  in  Oriental  harbors  and 
thus  serve  as  a  warning,  as  it  was  universally  believed,  to  the 
hotheads  beyond  the  sea? 


The  Panama  libel  suit  is  the  topic  of  the  day  throughout 
the  East,  although  we  are  still  awaiting  information  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  action  and  the  identity  of  the  plaintiff 
or  plaintiffs  and  whether  the  aggrieved  party  is  the  Federal 
government  or  one  or  more  of  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
transaction.  The  Federal  grand  jury  is  now  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington, but  its  proceedings  are  mysterious  and  not  to  be 
divulged.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  has  been  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  hi=  evidence  could  not  have  been  very  vital,  as  he 
whs  ceuaine'i  only  about  five  minutes.  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson 
in  _i  tendance,  and  he,  too,  was  excused  almost  imme- 

th    these    gentlemen    refused    to    make    any    com- 

to  the  press. 

witness  was  Mr.   Edward   F.   Cragin,   a   dealer  in 


securities.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cragin  attracted 
some  attention  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  purchase  by  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  President  Roosevelt  in  which  he 
made  the  following  statement :  "Just  one  word  as  to  the  price 
— $40,000,000.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  about  the 
year  1896  or  1897  I  was  offered  by  a  reputable  broker  of 
Paris,  of  good  standing,  the  control  of  the  old  Panama  Com- 
pany on  a  basis  of  $6,500,000  for  their  entire  property.  I 
refused  to  consider  this  offer,  as  I  did  not  deem  that  route 
worthy  of  consideration."  Nothing  could  be  ascertained  as 
to  what  transpired  between  Mr.  Cragin  and  the  grand  jury. 

In  the  meantime  the  press  of  the  country  is  in  full  blast  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  hardly  a  single  Republican  newspaper  can 
be  found  to  uphold  the  amazing  prosecution  that  seems  to 
have  been  set  on  foot.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  for  example, 
says  that  common  sense  rejects  the  idea  that  would  lead  prac- 
tically to  lettres  de  cachet  and  that  would  conflict  with  the 
constitutional  enactment  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  laws 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 
The  Worcester  Post  speaks  of  the  "settled  principle  which 
Rooseveltism  now  attacks  in  its  vitals."  The  Macon  Tele- 
graph draws  an  inevitable  comparison  when  it  says  "such  an 
inquisitorial  proceeding  is  unheard  of  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia."  The  Springfield  Republican  sounds  a 
word  of  weighty  warning  when  it  says: 

This  would  be  bad  enough.  But  even  worse  will  success 
in  the  prosecution  be  if  the  charge  is  a  libel  upon  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Then  indeed  will  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  have  been  extinguishd,  and  with  that  will  go  in 
time  a  people's  government  under  the  rise  of  arbitrary  and 
personal  power  which,  as  Napoleon  said,  has  more  to  fear 
in  three  newspapers  than  in  a  million  bayonets.  It  is  think- 
able that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  so  act,  but  it  is  wholly  unthink- 
able that  any  other  power  in  the  Federal  government  should 
support  hiro. 

The  New  York  Globe  reminds  the  President  that  those  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  "If  this  theory 
of  law  be  correct,  and  it  is  a  criminal  offense  to  say  anything 
against  the  government  as  such  or  any  of  its  branches,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  danger  of  indictment."  The  Omaha  World  Herald  asks 
"what  newspaper,  if  this  rule  is  to  hold,  will  dare  criticise 
otherwise  than  tamely  and  apologetically  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  Washington?  How  many  newspapers  have  such 
resources,  such  recklessness  of  consequences,  that  they  will 
dare  arraign  against  themselves  the  might  of  the  government 
directed  by  the  flaming  anger  of  the  king?  How  shall  'the 
press  the  people's  rights  maintain'  if  it  is  to  be  awed  by  the 
influence  of  the  sovereign  into  either  lickspittle  commenda- 
tion or  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment?"  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  suggests  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  hung  from  the  yard  arm,  or  that  he  be  banished 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia  : 

Not  a  metaphysician  and  student  of  the  esoteric  and  occult 
but  would  be  delighted  with  a  libel  suit,  involving  damage  to 
sensibilities  that  never  existed,  concerning  an  interoceanic 
lock  canal  that  may  soon  be  a  sea-level  canal,  under  a  non- 
existent law  in  an  undefined  jurisdiction,  and  tried  during  the 
course  of  a  constructive  recess  by  a  jury  made  up  of  six  John 
Does  and  six  Richard  Roes. 

The  New  York  Globe  is  not  without  hope  that  we  are  faced 
by  nothing  more  serious  than  an  ordinary  libel  action : 

If  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  William  Nelson  Cromwell  or 
Douglas  Robinson  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
without  just  reason  connected  with  insinuations  of  Panama 
corruption,  the  grand  juries  and  the  courts  can  be  trusted 
to  attend  to  the  case  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  But 
if  it  is  the  government  which  contends  that  it  has  been  libeled 
as  an  institution,  it  would  seem  that  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion was  seeking  to  celebrate  its  approaching  departure  by 
introducing  its  greatest  innovation. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  says  that  "the  brother-in-law  of 
the  President  and  the  brother  of  the  President-elect  do  not 
constitute  the  government  or  even  any  minute  portion  thereof. 
It  is  not  certain  that  they  have  been  libeled  ;  it  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  that  any  story  about  them  is  a  libel  on  the  govern- 
ment." The  New  York  Tribune  sas'S  that  "the  attempt  fur- 
nishes some  startling  suggestions  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  press.  One  of  these  is  that  the  law  of 
seditious  libel,  which  is  generally  understood  to  be  practically 
extinct  in  this  country,  still  survives  and  may  be  capable  of 
enforcement  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  form 
against  the  editors  and  publishers  of  every  considerable  news- 
paper in  the  United  States."  The  Portland  Advertiser  says 
that  the  possibility  of  libeling  the  government  "is  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  well  described  as  ominous,"  while  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  describes  the  action  as  "a  childish 
proceeding."  The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  thinks  that  "the 
proper  liberty  of  the  press  is  too  important  to  be  imperiled," 
while  the  New  York  Mail  points  out  that  "some  blow  at  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  meditated,"  and  con- 
tinues : 

It  is  appropriate,  and  yet  it  is  infinitely  disquieting,  that  this 
is  being  done  behind  the  scenes,  in  a  darkness  too  profound 
for  even  the  best  lawyers  in  the  Senate  to  penetrate  it.  The 
environment  of  this  action,  its  initial  stages,  suggest  the  court 
procedure  of  Russia  before  there  was  a  Duma  to  give  voice 
to  public  opinion  ;  suggest  also  the  Star  Chamber  chapter  of 
British  history  and  the  unhappiest  chapters  of  royal  aggres- 
sion on  the  liberties  of  the  Enelish  people. 

The  New  York  Sun  voices  a  protest  in  terms  of  special 
dignity  when  it  says : 

We  believe  that  any  attempt  to  reestablish  practically  and 
to  employ  for  personal  vengeance  the  odious  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  old  Sedition  law  of  1798,  either  by  mere 
executive  assertion  or  by  executive  construction  or  perversion 
of  existing  statutes,  would  meet  with  the  united  and  most 
cheerful  opposition  of  the  free  American  press,  fully  con- 
scious as  that  great  power  unquestionably  is  of  its  privileges 
under  the  law  and  its  just  responsibilities  to  the  law. 

The  Boston  Herald  calls  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  press  and  says  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
courts  will  accept  the  executive  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  and  disregard  the  application  which  has 
heretofore  been  unchallenged.  But  the  protest  of  the  press 
should  be  vigorous  and  emphatic  against  the  threat,  even  if 
the  executive   purpose  is  not  accomplished. 


The  New  York  Times  reminds  the  President  that  he  him- 
self is  not  innocent  of  the  fault  of  denunciation,  and  says 
"surely  a  man  who  has  brought  the  bludgeon  down  upon  so 
many  defenseless  heads  ought  not  to  holler  for  the  police 
when  he  is  jabbed  with  a  goose  quill." 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  innumerable  protests  that 
have  been  uttered  by  the  press  of  the  whole  country  with  an 
astonishing  disregard  of  party  lines.  In  the  meantime  the 
action  continues  and  the  Federal  grand  jury  is  busy  in  its 
efforts   to   ascertain  if  the  American   nation  has  been   libeled. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


John  Callan  O'Laughlin  has  for  years  done  excellent 
journalistic  work  for  the  present  administration.  He 
now  obtains  his  reward  in  an  appointment  until  March 
3  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  O'Laughlin 
is  conceded  to  have  better  qualifications  for  the  position 
than  the  average  newspaper  man. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  the  special  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  invite  President  Diaz  to  send,  for 
Mexico,  a  representative  to  the  International  Conserva- 
tion Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  February 
18,  made  his  first  and  probably  only  address  in  Mexico 
upon  his  work  and  mission,  before  the  University  Club 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  a  handsome  club  dinner,  to 
which  fifty-two  members  sat  down.  The  affair  was 
the  notable  one  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  visit. 

Governor  William  T.  Cobb  of  Maine  proposes  to 
shatter  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  of  political 
traditions.  A  few  months  ago  the  whole  country  was 
discussing  the  Maine  State  election,  which  is  held  in 
September,  and  endeavoring  to  figure  from  the  slightly 
reduced  Republican  plurality  what  the  result  of  the 
November  presidential  election  would  be.  The  "Maine 
forecast"  was,  and  always  is,  a  profitless  discussion, 
but  nevertheless  it  furnishes  a  quadrennial  topic  for 
political  gossip.  Xow  the  governor  of  that  big,  con- 
servative commonwealth  recommends  that  the  Septem- 
ber contest  be  abandoned  and  that  Maine  join  the 
vast  majority  of  other  States  and  hold  its  home  elec- 
tion in  November. 

Governor  Lilley  of  Connecticut  explains  his  seeming 
remissness  in  not  tendering  his  resignation  from  Con- 
gress, a  neglect  which  resulted  in  his  seat  being  offi- 
cially declared  vacant.  He  says  that  under  the  law 
of  his  State,  "in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  Congress,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  governor  to  call  a  special  election.  The 
matter  was  referred  by  Governor  Woodruff  to  the 
attorney-general,  who  rendered  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  statute  was  mandatory,  and  that  if  the  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
must  be  held.  It  seemed  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
attorney-general  that  the  large  expense  entailed,  and 
the  fact  that,  after  deducting  the  time  necessary  for 
a  special  election,  there  would  be  but  about  one  month 
for  a  new  member  to  serve,  were  conclusive  reasons 
why  my  resignation  should  not  be  accepted.  The  gov- 
ernor, therefore,  declined  to  accept  my  resignation." 

Senator  Henry  M.  Teller's  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  occasioned  by  the  selection  of  Charles  G. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  as  his  successor,  removes  a  familiar  and 
a  strong  figure.  With  the  exception  of  his  nearly  three 
years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr. 
Arthur's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Teller  has  been  a  Senator  since 
1876.  Apart  from  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  silver, 
in  which  he  represented  and  led  the  sentiment  of  his 
State,  he  has  been  and  remains  substantially  a  Repub- 
lican ;  and  his  long  experience,  his  familiarity  with 
precedents,  his  clearness  of  intellect  and  practical  grasp 
of  the  principles  and  details  of  legislation,  especially 
as  it  affects  the  West,  have  made  him  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  valuable  of  senators.  He  is  an  elder  in  that 
body.  He  sat  a  generation  ago  with  men  like  Blaine, 
Morton,  Edmunds.  Morrill,  Conkling,  John  Sherman, 
Allison,  Ingalls,  Simon  Cameron,  Bayard.  His  term 
runs  from  toward  the  end  of  Grant's  administration 
to  the  beginning  of  Taft's.  He  has  seen  many  muta- 
tions of  policy  and  fame,  sudden  heroes,  and  obscuri- 
ties almost  as  sudden.  He  is  of  the  class  in  which 
the  Senate  has  never  been  wanting:  the  men  of  long 
heads,  of  courage,  of  thoughtfulness,  of  training  in 
affairs. 

P.  J.  Brad}7  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned for  the  Treasury  desk  in  the  Taft  Cabinet,  is 
said  by  friends  to  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  rise  of  William  Howard  Taft.  Soon  after  the 
United  States  acquired  the  Philippines,  the  question  of 
the  friar  lands  in  the  insular  possessions  became  an 
important  problem.  Brady  was  close  to  Senator  Hanna 
in  those  days,  being  one  of  his  chief  lieutenants.  He 
went  to  Hanna  one  day  with  a  suggestion,  which  he 
outlined  in  detail,  that  the  United  States  send  some 
one  to  the  Philippines  capable  of  making  a  complete 
study  of  the  situation,  with  a  view  to  remunerating 
the  churchmen  for  their  holdings  in  the  islands,  on 
a  basis  that  would  be  equitable  to  all  parties.  Brady 
had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  that  he  was  able  to  present  his  suggested 
plan  in  a  most  tangible  form,  which  at  once  caught  the 
interest  of  Senator  Hanna.  He  brought  the  proposi- 
tion up  at  the  proper  time,  and  action  was  taken  which 
led  to  William  H.  Taft  being  sent  to  the  Phillipines 
to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  problem  presented  there. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  Brady's  friends  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Taft's  rapid  rise  from  one  important 
executive  position  to  another,  and  it  was,  in  a  measure, 
the  success  of  his  diplomatic  task  in  the  Philippines 
that  started  him  upward  toward  the  presidency. 
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CONSCRIPTION   IN   ENGLAND. 

Aristocrats,    Parsons,    and    Soldiers    Unite   in    a    Demand   to 
Which  the  Average  Citizen  Makes  No  Response. 


are  intended  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  reforms 
and    from    changes    in    the    laws    that    are    urgently 
demanded  by  fair  play,  but  that  would  be  none  the  less 
detrimental  to  vested  interests  and  class  supremacy. 
London,  January  21,  1909.  Piccadilly. 


Why  the  Bishop  of  Chester  should  feel  that  a  "stir- 
ring appeal  for  compulsory  military  training"  is  a  part 
of  his  message  of  peace  is  one  of  the  things  that  no 
one  can  understand.  But  the  fact  remains  that  his 
lordship  has  thus  formally  joined  the  church  militant 
and  provided  an  antithesis  to  the  sentiment  of  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,"  eloquently  voiced  in 
his  own  cathedral  at  Christmas  time  about  a  month 
ago.  But  English  bishops  are  not  expected  to  be 
religious  nowadays,  and  His  Grace  of  Chester  can 
flourish  a  broadsword  with  the  best  of  us. 

Conscription  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day  just 
now  in  England.  The  territorial  army  that  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  volunteer  force  has  failed. 
That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  men  responding  to  the 
call  has  proved  pitifully  inadequate  to  repel  the  German 
hordes  that  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  in  waiting 
across  the  channel  for  a  chance  to  invade.  Lord 
Roberts  says  that  England  must  have  a  million  trained 
men  and  that  if  the  million  men  do  not  come  willingly 
they  must  come  by  force,  although  no  one  makes  it 
quite  clear  how  a  million  men  can  be  compelled  to  do 
anything  that  they  do  not  want  to  do.  Now  comes  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  close  behind  him  stands  that 
other  pillar  of  the  church  and  champion  of  righteous- 
ness, Bishop  Welldon.  Both  these  eminent  ecclesiastics 
are  of  opinion  that  the  man  who  does  not  want  to  fight 
should  be  made  to  fight  and  that  Hosea  Bigelow  was 
grievously  misinformed  when  he  said  that  "eppyletts 
aint  the  best  marks  of  a  saint." 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  church,  the  conscription 
advocates  have  come  once  more  to  the  front  with 
renewed  hopes.  Some  of  the  "jingo"  newspapers 
devote  columns  to  a  correspondence  from  eminent 
persons  who  may  be  divided  into  the  three  categories 
of  parsons,  soldiers,  and  aristocrats.  They  all  think 
that  the  young  men  of  the  nation  should  be  trained 
to  defend  their  country,  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
parsons  would  be  exempt  from  service,  that  the  soldiers 
are  already  soldiers,  and  that  the  aristocrats  would 
naturally  have  the  control  of  the  new  force  and  the 
first  choice  of  influence  and  command.  Thus  we  have 
a  letter  from  Field  Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  from 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  from  Viscount  Hardinge, 
from  Colonel  Lockwood,  from  Major  Baden-Powell 
from  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  and  from  Sir  J. 
Wolfe  Barry.  All  these  appear  on  the  same  day,  and 
they  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  opinion  that 
is  facetiously  called  "public."  But  letters  from  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  from  the  men  who  would  be  the 
inconspicuous  fragments,  the  mere  numbered  items  in 
the  new  army,  are  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their  absence. 
The  scheme  of  conscription  that  would  be  actually 
democratic  would  be  examined  with  interest  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  it  is  only  a  resident  in  England  who  can 
understand  how  impossible  such  a  scheme  must  be.  It 
is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  aristocrat  would  be 
willing  to  serve  as  a  private  or  to  place  his  chance  of 
advancement  upon  merit  alone.  It  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable that  the  aristocrat  should  be  willing  to  be 
officered  by  the  son  of  his  tea  dealer  or  his  butcher. 
The  officers  of  the  regular  army  are  recruited  almost 
exclusively  from  the  rich  and  from  those  of  high  posi- 
tion. Their  advancement,  their  opportunities  for  dis- 
tinguishing service,  depend  mainly  upon  the  skill  with 
which  they  can  ingratiate  themselves  within  the  court 
circle.  A  new  force  to  be  raised  by  conscription  must 
necessarily  be  modeled  upon  the  regular  army  and  the 
old  abuses  would  be  perpetuated.  It  is  these  abuses 
that  are  said  to  have  brought  Lord  Kitchener  to  a 
condition  of  despair  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  army. 
The  absence  of  enthusiasm  from  what  may  be  called 
the  rank  and  file  is  significant.  Conscription  could 
not  be  introduced  without  special  legislation,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  pass  such  legislation 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  a  general  election. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  very  men  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  drop  their  own  occupations  or  to  lose  the  services 
of  their  sons  at  the  demand  of  war's  imaginary  alarms. 
And  as  the  English  proletariat  is  showing  no 
enthusiasm  for  conscription  so  far  as  the  newspapers 
are  concerned,  we  may  assume  that  a  similar  lack  of 
enthusiasm  would  be  evident  at  the  polling  places. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  Englishman  is  a 
little  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  trained  soldier 
He  remembers  that  the  untrained  Boers  gave  a  remark- 
ably good  account  of  themselves  against  regular  and 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  he  has  formed  a  shrewd 
opinion  that  perhaps  untrained  Englishmen  could  do 
the  same  thing  against  the  legions  of  Germany  if  the 
doughty  Teuton  should  ever  show  himself  as  an 
invader.  Of  course,  Lord  Roberts  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  think  that  the  untrained  man  is  useless,  but 
the  Englishman  has  done  a  little  thinking  on  his  own 
account,  and  while  he  will  be  quite  willing  to  fight  the 
German  or  any  one  else  as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  he  is  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  his 
business  and  his  leisure  in  order  that  a  lot  of  dainty 
officer  boys  may  have  plenty  of  raw  material  to  lord 
it  over. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Socialist  influence  and  what 
may  be  called  the  new  internationalism.  There  are 
plenty  of  influential  men  who  are  preaching  a  gospel 
acceptable  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  war 
scares  and  feverish  incitements  to  a  jingo  patriotism 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 
After  the  eyes  that  looked,  the  lips  that  spake 
Here,  from  the  shadows  of  impending  death, 

Those  words  of  solemn  breath, 

What  voice  may  fitly  break 
The  silence,  doubly  hallowed,  left  by  him? 
We  can  but  bow  the  head,  with  eyes  grown  dim, 
And,  as  a  Nation's  litany,  repeat 
The  phrase   his   martyrdom   hath   made   complete, 
Noble  as  then,  but  now  more  sadly  sweet ; 
"Let  us,  the  Living,  rather  dedicate 
Ourselves  to  the  unfinished  work,  which  they 
Thus  far  advanced  so  nobly  on  its  way. 

And  save  the  periled  State  ! 
Let  us,  upon  this  field  where  they,  the  brave, 
Their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  gave, 
Highly  resolve  they  have  not  died  in  vain  ! — 
That,  under  God,  the  Nation's  later  birth 

Of  Freedom,   and  the  people's  gain 
Of  their  own  Sovereignty,  shall  never  wane 
And  perish  from  the  circle  of  the  earth  !" 
From  such  a  perfect  text,  shall  Song  aspire 

To  light  her  faded  fire, 
And  into  wandering  music  turn 
Its  virtue,   simple,   sorrowful,   and  stern? 
His  voice  all  elegies  anticipated  ; 

For,  whatsoe'er  the  strain, 

We  hear  that  one  refrain  : 
"We  consecrate  ourselves  to  them,  the  Consecrated!" 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


Lincoln. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Chained  by  stern  duty  to  the  rock  of  state. 
His  spirit  armed  in   mail   of  rugged  mirth, 
Ever  above,  though  ever  near  to  earth. 
Yet   felt  his   heart   the   cruel   tongues   that   sate 

Base  appetites,  and  foul  with  slander,  wait 
Till  the  keen  lightnings  bring  the  awful  hour 
When  wounds   and   suffering   shall  give   them   power. 
Most  was  he  like  to  Luther,  gay  and  great, 

Solemn  and  mirthful,  strong  of  heart  and  limb. 
Tender  and  simple  too  ;  he  was  so  near 
To  all  things  human  that  he  cast  out  fear, 

And,  ever  simpler,  like  a  little  child. 

Lived  in  unconscious  nearness  unto  Him 

Who  always  on  earth's  little  ones  hath  smiled. 

— S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


The  Dead  President. 

Were  there  no  crowns  on  earth, 
No   evergreen   to   wreathe  a   hero's  wreath, 
That  he  must  pass  beyond  the  gates  of  death. 
Our  hero,   our   slain   hero,   to   be   crowned  ? 
Could  there  on  our  unworthy  earth  be  found 

Naught  to  befit  his  worth? 

The  noblest  soul  of  all! 
When  was  there  ever,  since  our  Washington, 
A  man  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  patient — :one 
Who  walked  with  this  high  goal  alone  in  sight, 
To  speak,  to  do,  to  sanction  only  Right, 

Though  very  heaven  should  fall  1 

Ah,  not  for  him  we  weep  ; 
What  honor  more  could  be  in  store  for  him  ? 
Who  would  have  had  him  linger  in  our  dim 
And  troublesome  world,  when  his  great  work  was  done — 
Who  would  not  leave  that  worn  and  weary  one 

Gladly  to  go  to  sleep  ? 

For   us   the   stroke   was   just ; 
We  were  not  worthy  of  that  patient  heart ; 
We  might  have  helped  him  more,  not  stood  apart, 
And   coldly   criticized   his   words   and   ways — 
Too  late  now,  all  too  late — our  little  praise 

Sounds   hollow  o'er  his  dust. 

Be  merciful,  O  our  God  ! 

Forgive  the  meanness  of  our  human  hearts, 
That  .never,  till   a  noble  soul  departs. 
See  half  the  worth,  or  hear  the  angel's  wings 
Till  they  go  rustling  heavenward  as  he  springs 
Up   from    the   mounded   sod. 

Yet  what   a   deathless  crown 
Of  Northern  pine  and  Southern  orange-flower, 
For  victory,  and  the  land's  new  bridal-hour. 
Would  we  have  wreathed  for  that  beloved  brow  ! 
Sadly  upon   his   sleeping  forehead  now 

We  lay  our  cypress  down. 

O   martyred   one.   farewell ! 
Thou  hast  not  left  thy  people  quite  alone, 
Out  of  thy  beautiful  life  there  comes  a  tone 
Of  power,  of  love,  of  trust,  a  prophecy, 
Whose  fair  fulfillment  all  the  earth  shall  be. 

And   all   the   Future  tell. — Ed-ward  Rowland   Sill. 


An  eminent  French  architect  on  a  recent  visit  to  this 
country  made  a  detailed  study  of  New  York's  archi- 
tectural development,  declaring  as  a  result  that  a  won- 
derful opportunity  lay  before  its  future  builders  by 
making  it  a  city  of  towers.  He  spoke  both  from  the 
view  of  utility  and  of  beauty.  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the 
architect  of  the  Singer  building,  and  of  at  least  two 
State  capitols,  in  a  recent  contribution  to  one  of  the 
Xew  York  newspapers,  showed  how  the  fangs  of  the 
skyscraper  might  be  drawn  by  a  tower  style  of  construc- 
tion. His  theory  is  that  for  a  certain  number  of  stories 
the  walls  of  a  great  building  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  street  line,  as  they  do  now. 
Above  that  point  public  authority  should  project  in 
imagination  a  pyramid  which  would  define  building 
boundaries.  The  architect  would  then  sketch  out 
prisms  so  recessed  from  the  original  perpendicular  wall 
as  to  bring  them  entirely  within  the  pyramidal  concep- 
tion. The  angle  of  inclination  of  these  faces  of  the 
pyramid  would  be  decreed  by  public  authority  so  as  to 
insure  the  bathing  by  the  sun  of  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  Xew  York's  sunless  canons  would  not  be 
extended. 


Francis  Charities,  editor  of  the  Rcvuc  des  Deux 
Monies,  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  the 
other  day  as  the  successor  to  Berthelot. 

Hugh  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Montreal  Star,  is  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Canada  who  were  honored  by 
their  sovereign  during  the  past  year  with  knighthood. 

The  Hon.  Philander  C  Knox,  soon  to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  has  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  Washington. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  and  is 
amply  adapted  to  receptions  and  state  functions. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  Dickens,  youngest  son  of  one 
great  novelist  and  godson  of  another,  has  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  through  the 
discovery  of  rich  silver  mines  at  Broken  Hills,  a  thou- 
sand miles  northwest  of  Sydney.  The  newcomers, 
miners,  elected  a  labor  candidate. 

President-elect  Taft  is  a  skillful  and  light-footed 
dancer.  At  the  reception  held  in  his  honor  by' the 
Capital  City  Club  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Mr.  Taft  danced 
until  the  last  measure  was  completed,  and  had  his  spe- 
cial train  held  for  nearly  two  hours  that  he  might  not 
miss  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  brilliant  occasion. 

Miss  Kate  Gilmour,  stewardess  of  the  Sardinia, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago  at  Malta, 
is  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  received  a  Lloyd's 
medal  for  lifesaving  at  sea.  Miss  Gilmour  refused 
positively  to  quit  the  ship  until  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  taken  off.  By  her  c  id  courage 
many  lives  were  saved  that  might  othi 
lost. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  broth  _-r  of 
liam,   made  a   successful   ascent   in    a   n 
from  Tegel  a  few  days  ago.     The  balloon   • 
command  of  Major  Gross.     The  \\ 
and  the  prince  was  wrapped  in  1  :zv.    furs.     The  a 
ship   sped  over   Charlottenburg  and   along   Unter  don 
Linden   and   around   the   Old   Palac 
William  waved  a  greeting  from  a  '  alcony. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  who  has  come  for 
another  visit  in  this  country  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, is  one  of  the  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  peers  of 
England,  and  lately  bought  the  old  abbey  of  Marmoun- 
tier  in  Touraine,  to  save  it  from  conversion  into  a 
factory.  He  was  a  member  of  the  surveying  party 
that  laid  out  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  the  early  'seventies,  and  then  took  part  with  General 
Custer  in  skirmishes  with  the  Sioux. 

Professor  Robert  W.  Wood  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  perfected  an  invention  that  may  revo- 
lutionize the  present  costly  and  cumbersome  methods 
of  studying  the  stars  and  exploring  the  universe  for 
new  planets,  suns,  moons,  and  asteroids.  In  his  new 
telescope  there  is  no  glass.  The  reflecting  mirror  is  a 
bowl-shaped  dish  of  mercury,  revolved  at  a  high  speed 
and  presenting  a  polished,  even,  concave  surface  that 
magnifies  the  images  of  objects  above  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner. 

Oueen  Helena  of  Italy  is  a  princess  of  the  troubled 
realm  of  Montenegro  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  members  of  the  royal  circle  fn  Europe.  She 
is  not  fond  of  public  life  nor  state  entertainments  and 
is  said  to  be  devoted  to  her  bright  little  family,  of  whom 
the  only  boy,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  is  the  most 
prominent  member.  The  grace  and  gentleness  which 
characterize  the  Queen  of  Italy  have  never  been  more 
admirably  shown  than  during  the  present  situation,  and 
the  stronger  sympathy  between  ruler  and  people  called 
forth  by  the  disaster  which  shook  Sicily  from  its  ' 
foundations  may  lead  to  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Beekman  Winthrop,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  Robert  Bacon,  is  a  member  of  the  famous  "tennis 
cabinet"  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Winthrop 
has  greater  claims  on  distinction,  however.  He  has 
done  well  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
began  life  shortly  after  graduation  as  the  secretary  to 
Mr.  Taft.  He  remained  in  the  Philippines  until  May, 
1904.  serving  part  of  the  time  as  executive  secretarv 
of  the  commission  and  judge  of  the  court  of  first 
instance.  He  was  then  made  governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  Mr.  Taft  wanted  him  appointed  governor  of  Cuba 
at  the  time  Magoon  was  appointed.  Mr.  Winthrop  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  will  be  heard  from  in 
the  next  administration. 

William  N.  C.  Carlton,  librarian  of  Trinity  College 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  been  called  to  be  head 
librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago,  and  is 
to  assume  the  position  July  1.  The  post  is  a  coveted 
one.  This  Chicago  library  was  founded  under  the  will 
of  Walter  Loomis  Newberry,  who  died  in  1868,  and  left 
a  bequest  for  its  establishment  whose  principal  now 
amounts  to  about  $2,750,000.  The  library  is  housed  in 
a  building  costing  half  a  million.  It  is  a  reference 
library,  devoted  to  the  humanities,  including  history, 
philosophy,  philology,  art  and  letters,  music,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  literary  history.  Science  is  definitely 
excluded  because  the  great  library  endowed  by  John 
Crerar  makes  the  entire  field  of  science  its  specialty. 
Beyond  these  two.  Chicago  has  her  great  public  library, 
covering  the  field  of  general  reading,  whil 
University  library  meets  the  special  ne 
serves.  Mr.  Carlton  is  to  succeed  Dr. 
Cheney  as  head  of  the  Newberry  Iibrar; 
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WHEN  THE  DOUBLE  COMES. 


By  R.  C.  Pitzer. 

In  the  spruces  the  wind  hissed  intermittently ;  the 
day  was  dark  and  damp,  a  white  cloud  befogged  the 
mountain  and  isolated  the  log  cabin  on  its  knoll  until  it 
was  afloat  in  a  swirling  mist.  But  too  little  light  sifted 
into  the  low,  smoke-stained  room  through  its  one  nar- 
row window ;  the  door  was  tight  shut  and  the  air 
slightly  tinged  with  blue  smoke.  A  crackling  blaze 
jumped  in  the  fireplace,  throwing  dancing  shadows  and 
red  lights  over  the  chromos  and  photographs,  the  furs, 
horns,  and  hides,  and  implements  of  work  and  the  chase 
that  were  hung  and  tacked  upon  the  logs.  Jorkin  sat 
in  a  rocker  made  of  unbarked  pine  saplings,  a  cracker- 
box  table  beside  him.  where  he  shuffled  greasy  cards 
and  played  solitaire  through  the  dreary  hours. 

A  big.  heavy  man  was  Jorkin,  with  the  neck  of  a 
bull  and  a  gorilla  chest  so  deep  it  seemed  almost  a 
deformity.  His  broad  hands  were  cracked  and  brown. 
his  face  was  blowsed  to  rusty  iron.  and.  framed  in  his 
blond  beard  and  tangled  yellow  hair,  it  glared  out  with 
red  menace.  Blue  eyes  could  not  dispel  the  mistrust  his 
threatening  face  usually  created  among  his  fellows; 
wherefore  Jorkin  for  the  most  part  lived  alone,  pros- 
pecting the  hills  far  and  wide  in  the  summer,  trapping 
and  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  yearly  sinking  by  slow 
stages  a  shaft  deeper  into  the  heart  of  his  mountain. 

Jorkin  had  played  for  hours :  he  still  played,  with  knit 
brows  and  compressed  lips,  intent  on  the  cards. .  His 
was  a  hard  game  to  beat :  "Old  Sol"  constantly  had  the 
best  of  it.  but  Jorkin  was  stubborn.  Once  started,  a 
something  superstitious  that  lurked  at  the  back  of  his 
head  kept  in  his  mind  the  dim  idea  that  much  depended 
upon  his  winning:  if  he  won  he  would  be  lucky  in  some 
material  way:  if  he  lost — lost  constantly — there  would 
be  something  else  to  lose.  He  gave  no  thought  as  to 
what  he  had  to  lose :  there  was  the  mine,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  was  his  past  dispute,  and  no  one  could  get  it.  It 
would  bring  him  a  living  until  he  died.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  lose  but  himself,  and  he  was  fit  and 
forty.  Twenty  years  hence  would  be  time  to  think  of 
that.  if.  in  the  meantime,  he  were  left  alone.  To  live 
with — what  he  had  been  living  with,  was  perhaps  too 
much  for  fate  to  ask  of  any  man. 

Despite  his  ruddy  complexion,  his  giant  frame,  there 
was  something  unwholesome  about  Jorkin  that  day ;  he 
was  "under  the  weather,"  as  he  would  have  phrased  it. 
His  blue  eyes  were  not  clear,  rather,  a  glassy  film  was 
over  them,  and  though  indeed  he  had  no  nerves  to 
trouble  him,  his  tense  attitude  would  have  given  the 
impression  that  his  will-power  alone  restrained  a  burst 
of  hysterical  emotion.  Causeless  one  would  have  fan- 
cied it  to  be:  for  Jorkin  had  little  to  worry  him,  few 
hours  of  shame,  or  sorrow  or  degradation  to  remem- 
ber, and  certainly  after  his  long  years  of  lonely  moun- 
tain life  the  solitude  could  not  have  affected  him.  Paus- 
ing in  his  game,  he  sank  into  a  reverie,  staring  at  the 
far  wall  with  unseeing  eyes :  then  interest  flashed  in  his 
face,  and  he  looked  and  laughed.  Laughed  at  nothing : 
not  at  hi;  thoughts,  surely,  for  he  was  a  slow  and 
languid  thinker,  like  most  folk  of  the  open.  Neverthe- 
less he  laughed:  and  in  a  few  moments  looked  and 
laughed  again. 

Neither  was  it  amusing,  the  nothing  that  Jorkin  saw; 
only,  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin,  seated  in  a  rude  rocker 
by  a  rude  table,  was  another  Jorkin  playing  solitaire, 
who  made  faces  at  him  when  Jorkin  looked.  The  hal- 
lucination vanished,  and  the  prospector,  little  wonder- 
ing, resumed  his  game.  The  red  and  black  dots  of  the 
cards  hypnotically  flashed  before  his  eyes. 

From  somewhere  down  the  hillslope  a  man  hallooed, 
but  the  hermit  neither  started  nor  moved.  A  knock 
came  upon  the  door,  and  Jorkin  looked  up.  "Come," 
he  called,  not  rising. 

The  man  whc  entered,  dripping  and  chilled,  was  as 
big  and  brawny  as  Jorkin  was,  but  dark,  with  a  pleas- 
ant face.     He  nodded  and  hurried  to  the  fire. 

"Chilled  to  the  bone,  pardner,"  he  said :  "may  I  graft 
some  of  your  heat  ?     Nasty  storm,  huh  ?" 

"From  Alameda?"  Jorkin  asked,  as  he  picked  up  his 
cards  and  began  shuffling. 

"No.  Black  Valley.  Going  over  to  Alameda.  I  hear 
that  Bounce  has  started  the  Gypsy  Girl  lode.  I  want  to 
run  one  of  his  drills.  Used  to  be  a  shift-boss  over  on 
his  Fryingpan  property.  Went  down  and  out  last  win- 
ter. All  fit  now.  Name's  Malvaney."  Having  given 
an  account  of  himself,  he  waited  for  reciprocal  infor- 
mation. None  came.  Jorkin  resumed  his  interrupted 
game,  the  fire  crackled  and  flickered,  and  the  wind 
streamed  unceasingly  through  the  pines. 

Malvaney  took  off  his  wet  coat  and  hung  it  over  a 
chair-back.  "Old  timer  here,  eh?"  he  ventured,  as  he 
studied  the  room  from  his  post  on  the  hearth.  "Must 
have  taken  you  a  long  time  to  collect  those  deer  heads. 
for  instance.  Kill  the  grizzly  yourself?"  He  pointed 
to  an  enormous  bear  rug  that  covered  Jorkin's  bunk. 

Jorkin  nodded.  "Damn  the  cards !"  he  said,  and 
flung  the  pack  aside.  "Old  Sol's  got  it  in  for  me." 
He  rose.  "Cold?"  he  asked.  "Have  a  drink?"  He 
fetched  a  jug  from  a  corner  and  poured  his  guest  a 
stiff  peg  of  whisky.  When  the  glass  was  returned  he 
filled  it  to  ;he  brim  and  emptied  it.  In  a  moment  he 
repeated  the  feat.     "Drink?"  he  asked  again. 

"Can't  >'  this  altitude.     One  glass  feels  comfortable, 

:\'      Malvaney's    brows    lowered.     Jorkin's    hue 

\  •  not  all  blowse,  as  the  stranger  saw  in  the 

"resent   developments;    solitary   tippling   long 

in  had  brought  some  of  that  permanent  rust 

ri'ace. 


Jorkin  resumed  his  seat  and  his  cards.  "Ought  to 
know  you,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder.  "Your  face's 
familiar." 

"No,  I've  never  been  in  this  district." 
"Malvaney?"  Jorkin  mumbled.     He  turned  his  chair. 
"You  come  from  Eastport  way,  your  father's  farm  was 
between  Willow  Creek  and  Lord's  Junction." 

"Well.  I  be  "     Malvaney  stared.     "True  as  you 

live.  You're  an  Eastport  man  ?  I  haven't  seen  any  one 
from  home  for  years,  except — say,  did  you  know  Bill 
Juke?     Saw  him  two  years  ago." 

"Juke?  Yes.  He  used  to  court  one  of  Parsons's 
girls."  Jorkin  said,  slowly.  "Well,  glad  to  see  you. 
Know  anything  about  the  Parsons  family?" 

"Ought  to."  Malvanev  laughed:  "their  farm  was  near 
ours.  That's  how  you  came  to  remember  me,  I  sup- 
pose. I  can't  place  you.  Yes.  I  married  one  of  the 
girls.  Juke  is  a  banker  now.  He  came  through  the 
mine  one  day  with  Rounce  and  a  party  of  big  guns : 
recognized  me.  He's  a  fine  chap.  He  took  Jane — 
Jane's  my  girl — home  with  him  and  put  her  to  school 
at  the  old  seminary.  You  remember  Miss  Twigg? 
She's  running  the  school  yet.  and  no  older  than  she  was 
twenty  years  ago." 

"Marry  Jane?"  Jorkin  asked. 

"Yes:  how'd  you  guess?" 

"Your  girl's  name.  You  and  Juke  were  running  neck 
and  neck  when  I  left.     I'm  Jorkin." 

Malvaney  stared.  "Oh.  yes."  he  said :  "you  were 
sweet  on  Jane  too.  Well,  she's  dead.  Died  in  '98. 
Pneumonia." 

Jorkin  nodded  repeatedly,  but  made  no  audible 
remark.  His  lips  were  compressed.  Suddenly  he 
looked  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  and  laughed.  It  was 
not  pleasant  laughter,  and  yet  there  was  no  malice  in 
it.  He  moved  his  hand  toward  the  jug  and  hesitated. 
"I  guess  I'm  drinking  too  much."  he  said,  in  a  clearer 

voice    than    he    had    as    yet    used.     "Say.    I "    he 

hemmed.  "Better  have  something  to  eat."  he  finished, 
as  he  stood  up. 

"Thanks.  I  wouldn't  mind.  You  must  lead  a 
damned  lonesome  life  of  it  up  here!"  Mulvaney  shiv- 
ered. "A  month  of  it  would  put  me  picking  the  fuzzies. 
How  do  you  stand  it?  What's  the  charm  of  it  anyhow. 
Jorkin  ?" 

"Gold."  Jorkin  grunted,  waggling  a  finger,  "down 
there.  I  knew  it  was.  Had  a  pardner  years  ago,  but 
he  blew  out.  Didn't  like  the  prospects.  I  stuck.  Yes, 
it's  there,  in  chunks." 

"Glad  to  hear  it."  Malvaney  said,  doubtfully.  "I'd 
rather  be  a  mine  mucker  and  have  other  memories  than 
these." 

"Oh.  this  isn't  so  bad  when" — he  furtively  glanced 
down  the  room — "when  I'm  quite  alone.  I  get  bothered 
sometimes.  .  .  .  Wasn't  thinking  of  you.  . 
Been  bothered  now  for  going  on  to  a  year."  He  paused 
with  a  side  of  bacon  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  upraised 
ready  to  slice.  "Is  there  a  doctor  in  Black  Valley?"  he 
inquired  with  studied  carelessness. 

"Four.  Aren't  feeling  very  well?  Better  go  down 
and  see  Perkins:  he's  the  best.  This  'u'd  be  the  devil 
of  a  place  to  be  sick  in  and  alone." 

"Yes.  it  is."  Jorkin  put  the  fryingpan  on  the  fire 
and  a  kettle  on  the  hob.     "Tea  or  coffee?"  he  asked. 

"Either.  A  man  like  you  don't  look  as  if  he  could 
have  an  attack  of  nerves,  and  yet,  somehow " 

"Corn  or  peas?"  Jorkin  asked  at  the  pantry. 
"Canned,   of   course." 

"Either.     You  are  pretty  snug." 

"Have  to  be.  Rather  monotonous,  even  at  that, 
except  when  I  run  up  against  something  like  that 
grizzly  was.     He  made  excitement.     Ate  seven  bullets 

before  I  bagged  him.     But  you  can't  shoot ".    Again 

he  glanced  down  the  room  while  his  lips  tightened.  He 
took  the  jug.  "I  must  have  another  drink,"  he  apolo- 
gized :  "got  a  cold." 

Malvaney  nodded :  commiseration  too  visibly  showed 
on  his  open  face.  "It's  a  lonely  life."  he  commented 
again.  Jorkin  noted  and  grew  silent  while  he  prepared 
the  meal.  He  spoke  little  as  they  ate,  and  when  offer- 
ing his  tobacco  he  did  so  without  words.  Malvaney 
tried  to  talk  of  ancient  days,  of  youth,  and  green  Ohio 
farms  and  comfortable  rural  villages  of  the  vanished 
times,  but  Jorkin  was  unresponsive. 

The  guest  laid  his  cipe  aside.  "I  suppose  I'd  better 
be  moving,"  he  said,  glancing  through  the  window. 
"The  storm's  lighter  than  it  was.  How  far  is  it  to 
Alameda  ?" 

"A  matter  of  ten  miles."  Jorkin  hemmed.  "Say," 
he  began,  uneasily,  and  hemmed  again.  "What's  the 
use  of  going  on?  I'm  cozy  here,  and  the  sun'll  be  out 
tomorrow.  We  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  about 
things  yet.  My  bunk's  wide.  Nobody  but  me  and — 
nobody  but  me  has  slept  in  it  since  my  pardner.  Pidgin, 
left."  ' 

"Thanks,  no.  You  see" — Malvaney  warmed  to  his 
companion — "I  want  Jane  to  get  the  best  that's  going, 
and  I  can't  waste  time.  Nothing's  too  good  for  her. 
but  it  takes  money.  I  can't  let  Juke  do  it  all.  So  the 
sooner  I  hit  a  job  the  better  for  me.  I'll  pike  on. 
Want  to  see  her  picture?"  he  asked,  and 
fumbled  in  his  shirt. 

"Jane  ?" 

"The  new  one."     He  exhibited  a  locket. 

Jorkin  shook  his  head  while  he  held  the  locket  close 
to  his  eves.  "Looks  like  you."  he  said,  shortly,  "but 
it's  Jane's  mouth."  They  stood  a  moment.  "So  you 
won't  stay?"  he  finished. 

"Can't  very  well.  But  I'm  coming  to  see  you  some 
time.  It's  good  to  meet  any  one  from  home.  Look 
me  up  at  RounceV office,  won't  you?" 


Jorkin  nodded :  he  did  not  press  his  invitation,  but 
as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  Malvaney's 
figure  vanish  through  the  storm,  he  repeatedly  shook 
his  head,  and  a  yellowish  pallor  grew  about  his  lips. 
Malvaney  was  gone  some  minutes  before  Jorkin  turned 
into  his  cabin  and  shut  the  door.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  room  his  double  stood,  and  as  Jorkin  looked  the 
hallucinatory  Jorkin  made  faces :  and  the  prospector 
perforce  laughed.  He  always  laughed  when  the  double 
made  faces,  though  there  was  nothing  funny  about  it. 
Rather,  it  was  ghastly.  Whisky  scented  the  room,  and 
Jorkin  sat  at  his  table,  playing  solitaire.  The  wind 
died  to  a  faint  murmur  and  the  twilight  fell.  Jorkin 
threw  wood  on  the  fire,  went  to  the  cupboard,  and 
brought  a  buckskin  bag  to  the  table.  There  was  much 
gold  there,  for  the  lode  he  had  opened  was  a  free- 
milling,  rotten  quartz,  and  at  odd  times  Jorkin  had  pul- 
verized the  richest  portions  and  had  washed  the  dirt 
in  an  ancient  rocker. 

He  took  a  pen  and  bit  the  nub  for  a  long  time.  Night 
came,  and  he  lighted  a  wavering  candle.  "Yes."  he 
said  aloud,  nodding  to  his  double,  "the  money  to  the 

finder  and  the  mine  to .     I  reckon  it'll  stand,  seeing 

I  haven't  a  living  relative  to  contest  it.  eh?"  The 
apparition  nodded.  "Damn  whisky !"  he  exclaimed, 
and  took  a  deep  drink.  Then  Jorkin  made  his  will. 
"There!"  he  said,  sinking  back  in  his  rocker.  "I 
reckon  I  don't  let  old  Juke  pay  for  the  schooling  of  my 
girl's  kid."  He  saw  his  double  moving  and  mechan- 
ically he  laughed.  "Guess  I've  lived  too  long  with 
Jorkin  and  Jug."  he  said.  He  stared  down  the  room. 
"I  thought  maybe  I'd  go  back  and  marry  her,  after  I'd 
got  the  gold  out.     And  '98  it  was — pneumonia." 

He  brought  a  revolver  from  the  cupboard  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  beside  the  whisky  jug.  For  a  time  he 
sat  in  a  reverie.  "Somebodv'll  be  surprised,"  he 
chuckled.  "Guess  she  never  heard  of  me.  even."  His 
hand  went  toward  the  jug.  but  rested  upon  the  revolver 
instead.  The  double  came  down  the  room  toward  him, 
and  the  man's  face  hardened.     The  revolver  exploded. 

Outside  in  the  night  a  lean  coyote  slipped  through 
the  drizzle  to  the  very  door  of  the  cabin,  nosed  a 
moment  at  a  crack  and  smelt  blood.  His  snarling 
ululation  rang  far  down  the  wind,  and  over  the  ridge 
his  mate  answered.  Inside  the  cabin  the  candle  gut- 
tered and  the  fire  snapped  until  both  were  burned  out. 
But  there  was  no  double  in  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  Februarv.  1909. 


Rescue  Work  in  Messina. 


In  Messina  tonight  there  may  be  two  refugees  for 
every  would-be  rescuer,  but  I  doubt  it  (writes  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post).  The 
mistake— a  natural  one — of  sending  in  so  many  armed 
soldiers  is  already  apparent.  They  march  about  list- 
lessly and  without  apparent  direction.  Only  the  medi- 
cal organization  is  working  quickly  and  systematically. 
and  its  task  is  naturally  the  easiest.  A  quarter  of  the 
number  of  workers  systematically  led  would  do  the 
thing  better.  Witness  the  effective  relief  work  of  the 
English  and  the  prodigies  accomplished  by  the  Rus- 
sians. It  comes  down  perhaps  to  a  matter  of  national 
and  individual  efficiency.  No  organization  as  such 
could  cope  with  this  horror.  It  wants  calm  nerves  and 
deft  hands.  These  the  Russians  have.  With  infinite 
good  will,  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  are  chiefly  wasted. 
I  saw  five  digging  for  one  woman  who  had  cried  from 
the  ruins.  Ten  soldiers  and  five  officers  were  looking 
on.  The  simple  formalities  of  approving  my  creden- 
tials to  and  in  Messina  have  occupied  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  of  three  command- 


Automobile  building  was  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
ment up  to  a  short  time  ago.  But  now  it  is  an  exact 
science.  When  the  modern  car  is  turned  out  of  the 
shop  the  makers  know  that  it  will  run.  and  run  well. 
Close  watching  of  the  performances  of  the  earlier 
machines  has  pointed  out  the  defects  of  construction. 
These  have  mostly  been  remedied.  Shops  are  better 
equipped  now.  Cylinders,  crank-shafts,  axles,  gears, 
and  the  like  are  made  in  great  quantities  by  special 
machinery.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  been 
much  reduced  by  system,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  a  much  better  machine  than  formerly  and  charge 
about  half  the  original  price  for  it.  Truly  good  touring 
cars  are  offered  for  as  little  as  $1000.  Runabouts  that 
will  give  ten  times  the  service  of  any  horse  and  buggy 
bring  S500.  The  higher-priced  cars  give  the  buyer  a 
better  finish  and  higher  power,  but  the  cheaper  automo- 
bile is  a  very  satisfactory  car  in  most  cases  and  has  the 
support  of  thousands  of  users  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  years 
will  see  a  yet  more  pronounced  drop,  in  prices,  while 
quality  is  maintained. 


Rhodes  still  survives,  a  mediaeval  city  in  all  its  defen- 
sive war-gear  of  tower  and  curtain  and  keep.  It  is  the 
city  which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  Byzantines,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  early  fourteenth  century.  Probably 
few  travelers  realize  how  well  preserved  the  tremen- 
dous fortifications  and  dwellings  are. 


As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
was  a  crown  official,  known  as  the  "uncorker  of  ocean 
bottles,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  all  sealed  bottles 
cast  up  by  the  sea  and  examine  the  contents.  The 
official  "uncorker"  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the 
reign  of  George  III.  when  the  position  was  abolished. 


February  6,  1909. 
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ELLEN   TERRY    ACTRESS  AND   CRITIC. 


Memories  of  a  Long,  Distinguished,  and  Admirable  Dramatic 
Career. 

Among  chronicles  of  the  stage  there  is  none  more 
intimate  or  more  illuminating  than  Ellen  Terry's  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  and  to  readers  of  today  none  more 
entertaining.  It  reveals  much  beyond  the  written 
words,  and  the  admiring  friends  of  the  author — and  they 
are  the  numberless  thousands  in  England  and  America 
who  have  felt  the  magic  of  her  art  and  personality — 
will  treasure  it  as  a  generous,  unaffected,  pathetic  con- 
fidence. The  sympathy  and  regard  won  by  the  actress 
in  every  part  she  ever  played  have  been  retained 
throughout  her  long  career,  and  her  book  will  make 
them  deeper  and  more  enduring. 

Ellen  Terry  was  a  child  of  the  theatre.  Her  father 
was  an  actor,  her  mother  an  actress.  She  was  one  of 
a  large  family,  born  and  reared  under  the  narrowing 
conditions  of  an  ever-changing  and  exclusive  life.  Her 
first  appearance  was  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  she 
played  Mamilius  in  the  production  of  "A  Winter's 
Tale"  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  London  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  which  ran  for  a  hundred  nights. 
From  that  time  she  was  almost  continually  employed, 
in  burlesques  and  pantomime  plays  as  well  as  in  the 
Shakespearean  drama,  and  at  thirteen  was  a  recognized 
member  of  a  stock  company.  In  that  company  were 
Madge  Robertson,  afterward  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Hen- 
rietta Hodson,  who  married  Henry  Labouchere  and  left 
the  stage.  Two  years  later  she  was  engaged  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Buckstone's  company  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  here  came  the  experience  that  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced her  whole  life : 

I  regard  my  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  as  one  of  my 
lost  opportunities,  which  in  after  years  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  over  again.  I  might  have  learned  so  much 
more  than  I  did.  I  was  preoccupied  by  events  outside  the 
theatre.  Tom  Taylor,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  good 
friend  to  both  Kate  and  me,  had  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Watts, 
the  great  painter,  and  to  me  the  stage  seemed  a  poor  place 
when  compared  with  the  wonderful  studio  where  Kate  and  I 
were  painted  as  "The  Sisters."  At  the  Taylors'  house,  too, 
the  friends,  the  arts,  the  refinements  had  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  me,  and  for  a  time  the  theatre  became  almost  distaste- 
ful. Never  at  any  time  in  my  life  have  I  been  ambitious,  but 
at  the  Haymarket  I  was  not  even  passionately  anxious  to  do 
my  best  with  every  part  that  came  in  my  way — a  quality 
which  with  me  has  been  a  good  substitute  for  ambition.  I 
was  just  dreaming  of  and  aspiring  after  another  world,  a 
world  full  of  pictures  and  music  and  gentle,  artistic  people 
with  quiet  voices  and  elegant  manners.  The  reality  of  such 
a  world  was   Little    Holland   House,   the   home  of   Mr.   Watts. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  and  judge  the  course 
of  the  great  painter  in  marrying  this  unsophisticated 
but  lovable  and  loving  child  as  it  is  to  appreciate 
her  attitude  toward  him  and  the  world  he  represented. 
Disparity  of  age  and  of  inclination  were  not  considered. 
Little  wonder  that  the  youthful  bride  cried  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  that  what  followed,  even  writh  its  distin- 
guished and  stately  associations,  was  gloomy  more  often 
than  bright: 

I  sat,  shrinking  and  timid,  in  a  corner — the  girl-wife  of  a 
famous  painter.  I  was,  if  I  was  anything  at  all,  more  of  a 
curiosity,  of  a  side-show,  than  hostess  to  these  distinguished 
visitors.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  me  like  a  suppressed  vol- 
cano. His  face  was  pale  and  calm,  but  the  calm  was  the  calm 
of  the  gray  crust  of  Etna.  To  look  into  the  piercing  dark 
eyes  was  like  having  a  glimpse  into  the  red-hot  crater  beneath. 
Years  later,  when  I  met  him  again  at  the  Lyceum  and  became 
better  acquainted  with  him,  this  impression  of  a  volcano  at 
rest  again  struck  me.  Of  Disraeli  I  carried  away  even  a 
scantier  impression.  I  remember  that  he  wore  a  blue  tie,  a 
brighter  blue  tie  than  most  men  would  dare  to  wear,  and  that 
his  straggling  curls  shook  as  he  walked.  He  looked  the  great 
Jew    before    everything. 

In  this  new  sphere  the  young  wife  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  great  men  and  even  then  proved  her  ability 
to  please  the  most  eminent: 

I  love  Disraeli's  novels — like  his  tie,  brighter  in  color  than 
any  one  else's.  It  was  "Venetia"  which  first  made  me  see 
the  real  Lord  Byron,  the  real  Lady  Byron,  too.  In  "Tancred" 
I  recall  a  description  of  a  family  of  strolling  players  which 
seems  to  me  more  like  the  real  thing  than  anything  else  of 
the  kind  in  fiction.  It  is  strange  that  Dizzy's  novels  should 
be  neglected.  Can  any  one  with  a  pictorial  sense  fail  to  be 
delighted  by  their  pageantry?  Disraeli  was  a  heaven-born 
artist,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  race,  on  the  stage,  in  music, 
and  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  had  an  unerring  instinct  for  the 
things  which  the  Gentile  only  acquires  by  labor  and  training. 
The  world  he  shows  us  in  his  novels  is  big  and  swelling,  but 
only  to  a  hasty  judgment  is  it  hollow. 

Tennyson  was  more  to  me  than  a  magic-lantern  shape,  flit- 
ting across  the  blank  of  my  young  experience,  never  to  return. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  his 
library,  and  Mrs.  Tennyson,  her  very  slender  hands  hidden 
by  thick  gloves,  was  standing  on  a  step-ladder  handing  him 
down  some  heavy  books.  She  was  very  frail,  and  looked  like 
a  faint  tea-rose.  After  that  one  time  I  only  remember  her 
lying  on  a  sofa. 

In  the  evenings  I  went  walking  with  Tennyson  over  the 
fields,  and  he  would  point  out  to  me  the  differences  in  the 
flight  of  different  birds,  and  tell  me  to  watch  their  solid  pha- 
lanxes turning  against  the  sunset,  the  compact  wedge  suddenly 
narrowing  sharply  into  a  thin  line.  He  taught  me  to  recog- 
nize the  barks  of  trees  and  to  call  wild  flowers  by  their  names. 
He  picked  me  the  first  bit  of  pimpernel  I  ever  noticed. 
Always  I  was  quite  at  ease  with  him.  He  was  so  wonderfully 
simple. 

A  hat  that  I  wore  at  Freshwater  suddenly  comes  to  my 
remembrance.  It  was  a  brown  straw  mushroom  with  a  dull 
red  feather  round  it.  It  was  tied  under  my  chin,  and  I  still 
had  my  hair  down. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  me  to  believe  that  Tennyson  was  a 
poet.  He  showed  it  in  everything,  although  he  was  entirely 
free  from  any  assumption  of  the  poetical  role. 

What  was  easily  to  be  foreseen  inevitably  came  to 
pass.  At  the  end  the  sympathy  is  altogether  with  the 
woman.  Miss  Terry  writes  of  the  episode  with  a  deli- 
cate regard  for  the  one  who  seems  to  have  very  easily 
evaded  all  responsibility  and  grief: 

Many  inaccurate  stories  have  been  told  of  my  brief  married 
life,  and  I  have  never  contradicted  them — they  were  so  mani- 


festly absurd.  Those  who  can  imagine  the  surroundings  into 
which  I,  a  raw  girl,  undeveloped  in  all  except  my  training  as 
an  actress,  was  thrown,  can  imagine  the  situation.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain.  While  I  was  with  Signor — the  name  by 
which  Mr.  Watts  was  known  among  his  friends — I  never  had 
one  single  pang  of  regret  for  the  theatre.  This  may  do  me 
no   credit,   but   it   is   true. 

I  wondered  at  the  new  life,  and  worshiped  it  because  of  its 
beauty.  When  it  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  I  was  thunder- 
struck ;  and  refused  at  first  to  consent  to  the  separation,  which 
was  arranged  for  me  in  much  the  same  way  as  my  marriage 
had  been. 

The  whole  thing  was  managed  by  those  kind  friends  whose 
chief  business  in  life  seems  to  be  the  care  of  others.  I  don't 
blame  them.  There  are  cases  where  no  one  is  to  blame. 
"There  do  exist  such  things  as  honest  misunderstandings,"  as 
Charles  Reade  was  always  impressing  on  me  at  a  later  time. 
There  were  no  vulgar  accusations  on  either  side,  and  the 
words  I  read  in  the  deed  of  separation,  "incompatibility  of 
temper" — a  mere  legal  phrase — more  than  covered  the  ground. 
Truer  still  would  have  been  "incompatibility  of  occupation." 
and  the  interference  of  well-meaning  friends.  We  all  suffer 
from  that  sort  of  thing.  Pray  God  one  be  not  a  well-meaning 
friend  one's  self  ! 

"The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,"  they  will  probably 
say  after  my  death,  and  I  forestall  them  by  saying  that  it  in 
many  ways  was  very  happy  indeed.  What  bitterness  there 
was  effaced  itself  in  a  very'  remarkable  way. 

Compensation  came,  but  through  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  actress,  rather  than  from  the  efforts  of 
others : 

If  I  had  been  able  to  look  into  the  future,  I  should  have 
been  less  rebellious  at  the  termination  of  my  first  marriage. 
Was  I  so  rebellious,  after  all?  I  am  afraid  I  showed  about  as 
much  rebellion  as  a  sheep.  But  I  was  miserable,  indignant, 
unable  to  understand  that  there  could  be  any  justice  in  what 
had  happened.  In  a  little  more  than  two  years  I  returned  to 
the  stage.  I  was  practically  driven  back  by  those  who  meant 
to  be  kind — Tom  Taylor,  my  father  and  mother,  and  others. 
They  looked  ahead  and  saw  clearly  it  was  for  my  good. 

In  spite  of  Tom  Taylor's  super-serviceable  connection 
with  the  ill-advised  marriage,  Miss  Terry  had  much  to 
thank  him  for,  and  she  does  not  minimize  the  value  of 
his  friendship  in  her  stage  career: 

Most  people  know  that  Tom  Taylor  was  one  of  the  leading 
playwrights  of  the  'sixties  as  well  as  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Times,  editor  of  Punch,  and  a  distinguished  Civil  Servant, 
but  to  us  he  was  more  than  this — he  was  an  institution  !  I 
simply  can  not  remember  when  I  did  not  know  him.  It  is  the 
Tom  Taylors  of  the  world  who  give  children  on  the  stage  their 
splendid  education.  We  never  had  any  education  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  yet,  through  the  Taylors  and  others,  we 
were  educated.  Their  house  in  Lavender  Sweep  was  lovely. 
I  can  hardly  bear  to  go  near  that  part  of  London  now,  it  is  so 
horribly  changed.  Where  are  its  green  fields  and  its  chestnut- 
trees?  We  were  always  welcome  at  the  Taylors',  and  every 
Sunday  we  heard  music  and  met  interesting  people — Charles 
Reade  among  them.  Mrs.  Taylor  had  rather  a  hard  outside 
— she  was  like  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  in  that  respect — and  I  was 
often  frightened  out  of  my  life  by  her ;  yet  I  adored  her. 
She  was  in  reality  the  most  tender-hearted,  sympathetic 
woman,  and  what  an  admirable  musician !  She  composed 
nearly  all  the  music  for  her  husband's  plays.  Every  Sunday 
there  was  music  at  Lavender  Sweep — quartet  playing  with 
Madame  Schumann  at  the  piano. 

Tom  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  benign  and  gentle  of 
men.  a  good  and  loyal  friend.  At  first  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  my  sister  Kate's  career  than  in  mine,  as  was  only- 
natural  ;  for,  up  to  the  time  of  my  first  marriage,  Kate  had  a 
present,   I  only  a  future. 

There  is  in  Ellen  Terry's  nature  no  room  for  jealousy 
or  envy.  Her  characterization  of  all  her  intimates, 
and  of  those  who  did  not  know  her  but  had  opportunity 
to  affect  her  relations  with  the  public,  is  always  marked 
by  kindness.  For  those  who  were  close  to  her  she  dis- 
plays invariably  a  sincere  affection  and  unswerving 
loyalty.  This  of  her  sister  Kate,  who  succeeded  a 
favorite  actress  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  in  1862: 

During  the  run  of  "Friends  and  Foes"  Miss  Herbert  fell 
ill.  Her  illness  was  Kate's  opportunity.  From  the  night  that 
Kate  played  Mrs.  Union,  her  reputation  was  made. 

It  was  a  splendid  chance,  no  doubt,  but  of  what  use  would 
it  have  been  to  any  one  who  was  not  ready  to  use  it  ?  Kate, 
though  only  about  nineteen  at  this  time,  was  a  finished  act- 
ress. She  had  been  a  perfect  Ariel,  a  beautiful  Cordelia,  and 
had  played  at  least  forty  other  parts  of  importance  since  she 
had  appeared  as  a  tiny  Robin  in  the  Keans'  production  of 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  She  had  not  had  her  head 
turned  by  big  salaries,  and  she  had  never  ceased  working 
since  she  was  four  years  old.  No  wonder  that  she  was  capable 
of  bearing  the  burden  of  a  piece  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
Americans  cleverly  say  that  "the  lucky  cat  watches."  I 
should  add  that  the  lucky  cat  works.  Reputations  on  the  stage 
— at  any  rale,  enduring  reputations — are  not  made  by  chance, 
and  to  an  actress  who  has  not  worked  hard  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  will  he  utterly  useless. 

All  through  these  "recollections  and  reflections" 
there  are  inspiring  bits  of  comment  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  acting.  In  this  reference  to  Adelaide  Xeilson 
there  is  a  truth  which  has  seldom  been  so  well  phrased, 
marking  as  it  does  a  difference  which  most  critics  fail 
to  see: 

My  own  opinion  of  my  sister's  acting  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth — and  that  is  very  little.  I  remember  how  she 
looked  on  the  stage — like  a  frail  white  azalea — and  that  her 
acting,  unlike  that  of  Adelaide  Neilson,  who  was  the  great 
popular  favorite  before  Kate  came  to  the  front,  was  scien- 
tific. She  knew  what  she  was  about.  There  was  more 
ideality  than  passionate  womanliness  in  her  interpretations. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  her  Cordelia  was  finer  than  her 
Portia  or  her  Beatrice. 

She  was  engaged  at  one  time  to  a  young  actor,  called 
Montagu.  If  the  course  of  that  love  had  run  smooth,  where 
should  I  have  been?  Kate  would  have  been  the  Terry  of  the 
age.  But  Mr.  Montagu  went  to  America,  and,  after  five 
years  of  life  as  a  matinee  idol,  died  there. 

Desdemona  was  the  first  leading  part  in  a  Shake- 
speare play  that  came  to  the  actress,  and  this  almost  as 
an  accident : 

An  actor  named  Walter  Montgomery  was  giving  a  matinee 
of  "Othello"  at  the  Princess's  (the  theatre  where  I  made  my 
first  appearance)  in  the  June  of  1863,  and  he  wanted  a  Desde- 
mona. The  agents  sent  for  me.  It  was  Saturday,  and  I  had 
to  play  it  on  Monday!  But  for  my  training,  how  could  I 
have  done  it  ?  At  this  time  I  knew  the  words  and  had 
studied  the  words — a  very  different  thing — of  every  woman's 
part  in  Shakespeare.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  perform- 
ance I  gave  on  that  memorable  afternoon,  but  I  think  it  was 
not  so  bad.  And  Walter  Montgomery's  Othello  ?  Why  can't 
I  remember  something  about  it?  I  only  remember  that  the 
unfortunate  actor  shot  himself  on  his  wedding-day. 


It  was  often  asserted  that  Henry  Irving  remarked 
the  genius  in  Ellen  Terry  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
appearance  together,  in  1868,  ten  years  before  the 
tragedian  invited  her  to  join  him  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Miss  Terry's  declaration  puts  that  fairy-tale 
out  of  use.  On  this  first  occasion  he  was  Petruchio 
and  she  Katherine : 

In  view  of  these  legends.  I  ought  to  say  all  the  more 
stoutly  that,  until  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Henry 
Irving  was  nothing  to  me  and  I  was  nothing  to  him.  I  never 
consciously  thought  that  he  would  become  a  great  actor.  He 
had  no  high  opinion  of  my  acting!  He  has  said  since  that  he 
thought  me  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  charming  and  individual 
as  a  woman,  but  as  an  actress  hoydenish  .'  I  believe  that  he 
hardly  spared  me  even  so  much  definite  thought  as  this. 
His  soul  was  not  more  surely  in  his  bodv  than  in  the  theatre, 
arid  I,  a  woman  who  was  at  this  time  caring  more  about  love 
and  life  than  the  theatre,  must  have  been  to  him  more  or  less 
unsympathetic.  He  thought  of  nothing  else,  cared  for  nothing 
else  ;  worked  day  and  night :  went  without  his  dinner  to  buy  a 
book  that  might  be  helpful  in  studying,  or  a  stage  jewel  that 
might  be  helpful  to  wear. 

In  1875,  when  Miss  Terry  was  twenty-seven,  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Bancrofts,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  to  play  Portia  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  actress  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  was  a 
second  choice,  the  part  having  been  offered  to  Mtn 
Kendal.  This,  though  it  followed  many  successes  in 
important  leading  roles,  was  her  first  great  triumph : 

But  it  was  long  before  the  "has-been"  days  that  Mrs.  K 
decided  not  to  bring  her  consummately  dexterous  and  h 
ous  workmanship  to   the  task  of  playine   Portia,   and  le" 
field  open  for  me.     My  fires  were  only  just  beginning  to 
Success  I  had  had  of  a  kind,  and  I  had  tasted  the  deli;, 
knowing   that   audiences   liked   me,   and    had    liked    them 
again.     But   never   until    I    appeared    as    Portia   at    the    I  i 
of   Wales's   had    I    experienced   that   awe-struck   feeling 
comes,   I  suppose,  to  no  actress  more  than  once  in  a  lifeti' 
— the  feeling  of  the  conqueror.     In  homely  -parlance.    I    k 
that    I    had    "crot    them"    at    the    moment    when    I    spoke    t 
speech   beginning.   "You   see.   Lord   Bassanio,   where   I    = 

"What    can    this    be?"    I    thought.     'Quite    this    tliir. 
never   come  to   me  before!      This   is   different!     It   has   nevei 
been  quite  the  same  before." 

It  was  never  to  be  quite  the  same  again. 

Elation,  triumph,  being  lifted  on  high  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  mighty  wing  of  glory — call  it  by  any  name,  think  of  it  as 
you  like — it  was  as  Portia  that  I  had  mv  first  and  last  sense 
of    it. 

The  story  of  Ellen  Terry's  engagement  by  Henry 
Irving,  who  had  become  a  great  figure  as  an  actor  and 
was  now  a  manager,  has  been  written  too  often  to 
require  more  than  passing  mention.  She  first  played 
Ophelia  to  Irving's  Hamlet  in  the  closing  days  of  187S. 
and  began  that  long  association  with  him  which 
resulted  in  great  good  to  both  and  immeasurable  enter- 
tainment and  inspiration  to  the  public.  The  actress 
writes  frankly  of  that  association  and  of  her  great  asso- 
ciate. She  finds  no  terms  too  vigorous  in  which  to 
praise  his  genius  for  dramatic  expression,  his  untiring 
efforts,  his  patience,  and  his  kindness.  She  thinks  his 
Hamlet  the  greatest  of  his  interpretations,  though  will- 
ingly praises  his  Macbeth  and  Shylock.  To  his  eccen- 
tricities and  pardonable  weaknesses  she  was  not  blind, 
but  they  did  not  influence  her  broad-minded  judgment 
of  his  ability  and  worth.  Their  final  separation  she 
shows  to  have  been  a  natural  consequence.  Plays  in 
which  she  could  share  his  triumphs  were  not  to  be  had. 
There  was  no  unkindness.  no  break  of  sympathy 
between  them  when  they  parted. 

The  later  years  of  Miss  Terry's  career  have  made 
history  for  current  chronicles.  Her  American  tours, 
with  Irving  and  with  her  own  company,  are  compara- 
tively recent  events.  They  are  all  described  in  this 
volume.  And  in  every  chapter  there  are  reminiscences 
of  actors  and  plays  and  remarkable  productions  that 
add  to  its  permanent  value.  In  her  summing  up  the 
author  expresses  the  hope  that  she  has  shown  how- 
much  labor  and  practice  are  required  in  the  building 
of  a  reputation  on  the  stage  that  shall  last.  The  lesson 
can  not  be  too  well  enforced.  Altogether,  the  purpose 
and  the  achievement  of  the  book  is  excellent.  The 
reader  will  lay  it  down  regretfully,  and  gladly  take  it 
up  again  and  again. 

It  is  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  handsomely 
printed,  and  embellished  with  more  than  fifty  portraits. 
The  author  is  pictured  in  many  of  her  roles,  and  Irving. 
Booth.  Langtry.  and  other  contemporaries  are  also 
presented.     A  thoroughgoing  index  is  appended. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life:  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions." by  Ellen  Terrv.  Published  bv  the  McClure 
Comoany,  New  York. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  United  States  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  exploration  for  a  feasible 
line  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  government  never  had 
examined  the  natural  route  along  the  forty-second 
parallel  of  latitude.  All  the  surveys  had  been  made  and 
all  the  data  obtained  by  private  citizens  connected  with 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Henry  Farnam  of  Connecticut.  President  Lincoln, 
after  going  over  all  the  facts  that  could  be  presented  to 
him,  and  from  his  own  knowledge,  finally  fixed  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad  where 
those  surveys  determined  the  proper  locality — at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa. 


The  goat,  more  than  anv  other  factor,  has  assisted 
the  rural  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  destroy  the  mag- 
nificent forests  which  once  extended  from  Smyrna 
through  to  Konia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Karamania. 
Not  only  have  the  peasants  and  nomads  destroyed  the 
timber  for  the  sake  of  firewood,  but  they  destroyed  it 
also    in    order   that    their    goats    might  table 

pasture.  And  the  goats  in  their  tun. 
shoots  ever  after  from  replacing  tl 
been  cut  down. 
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THE    SLIPPER    TRICK. 


As  Performed  by  an  Amateur  Conjurer  and  a  Wise  Husband. 


This  varnished  dancing-pump  was  slipped  off  the 
foot  of  an  exquisite  young  man  at  a  reception  at  one  of 
the  leading  salons  of  Paris.  My  eminently  correct 
readers  need  not  turn  up  their  aristocratic  noses  at  the 
vulgar  lack  of  delicacy  betrayed  by  my  exquisite  young 
man.  Let  him  among  you  who  does  not  adore  a  dainty 
foot  cast  the  first  stone. 

Octave  Latournelle — that  is  my  exquisite  young 
man's  name — was  not  only  a  perfect  dancer;  he  pos- 
sessed not  only  two  very  nimble  legs,  but  two  very 
nimble  hands,  whereof  the  adroitness  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  his  friends.  Indeed,  the  most  expert  con- 
jurer would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own  him  for  a 
pupil.  At  his  word  of  command,  watches  passed  from 
one  pocket  to  another,  gold  coins  vanished  into  thin 
air,  flowers  grew  upon  him  as  if  on  a  magical  bush — 
he  drew  them  forth  from  his  pockets,  his  sleeves,  his 
waistcoat,  his  cravat,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  deco- 
rate the  corsages  of  all  the  ladies  present ;  and  this,  after 
having,  by  way  of  preamble,  turned  his  pockets  inside 
out,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  opened  his  waistcoat. 
In  a  word,  he  was  the  enchanter  of  the  best  drawing- 
rooms  and  the  spoiled  child  of  the  ladies. 

Perhaps,  rather  than  the  spoiled  child,  he  considered 
himself  the  petted  darling.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  love, 
and  he  made  the  fact  known  with  the  audacity  that 
often  gives  success. 

The  object  of  his  adoration  was  the  young  wife  of 
General  Pascalon — it  is  only  the  husband's  rank  that 
restrains  me  from  mentioning  the  disparity  of  their 
ages.  But  all  generals  have  young  wives,  which  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  truly  brave  do  not  recoil  from 
dangers  of  any  kind.  It  is  traditional,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  that  the  husband  should  be  jealous,  but  General 
Pascalon  was  not  so.  But,  if  he  was  not  an  Othello, 
neither  was  he  a  fool.  Trusting  in  the  loyalty  of  his 
young  wife,  he  cherished  no  illusions.  He  enjoyed 
many  a  Palais-Royal  farce — with  his  wife  by  his  side, 
more  often  than  not,  which  was  imprudent,  perhaps — 
but  he  also  escorted  her  to  balls,  never  pleading  his 
age  as  an  excuse,  and  waited  patiently  for  her  till  after 
the  cotillon ;  and  to  all  appearance  his  wife  was  quite 
content. 

Perhaps  she  was  so.  But  there  were  plenty  of  young 
fellows  who  would  look  down  at  you  from  the  high 
superiority  of  their  twenty-five  years  if  you  ventured  to 
express  such  an  idea,  and  say: 

"With  an  old  fellow  like  that !  Really,  you  are  too 
refreshing." 

The  general  was  not  to  be  laughed  at.  He  knew  his 
danger,  not  only  before  all  the  world  had  seen  it,  but 
before  any  one  else  suspected  it,  and  he  saved  his  honor 
like  a  man  of  intelligence — which,  indeed,  he  could 
have  done  in  no  other  way. 

And  this  brings  us  down  at  last  to  the  varnished  slip- 
per of  the  exquisite  young  man. 

I  have  said  that  the  affair  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
a  reception.  Dancing  was  going  on  in  the  larger 
rooms :  the  general  was  chatting  with  some  of  the  older 
guests  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  one  set  out  with 
card-tables.  He  happened  to  glance  carelessly  toward 
the  players,  and  started  suddenly  in  surprise. 

"Bless  me,"  said  he,  putting  up  his  glasses,  "there's 
my  wife  at  a  whist-table.  I  certainly  thought  she  was 
waltzing,  or  polkaing.  or  something,  and  there  she  is 
playing  whist.  She  must  be  very  tired,  for  she  never 
plays  cards  and  is  always  dancing.  I  shall  have  to 
scold  her,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "for  indulging  her- 
self so  much  in  her  favorite  pleasure  that  she  has  to  do 
penance  at  the  card-table,"  and  he  strolled  leisurely 
toward  the  players. 

A  jostle  knocking  his  glasses  from  his  eyes  as  he 
reached  the  whist-table,  he  stooped  to  pick  them  up, 
and  saw  beneath  the  table  a  slipper,  a  patent-leather 
pump,  from  which  its  tenant  had  escaped  and  now. 
shod  only  in  fine  black-silk  hose,  was  lovingly  caressing 
the  little  foot  of  the  general's  wife.  But  he  also  noticed 
that  the  latter  constantly  avoided  the  foot  that  so  per- 
sistently pursued  her  own. 

"Hum."  said  the  general,  taking  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  "the  fortress  is  attacked,  but  it  is  well 
defended.  I  have  arrived  just  in  time."  Then,  smiling 
calmly  as  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  leaning  over  his 
wife's  chair,  questioning  and  advising  her  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  feat  that  would  have  furnished 
a  dramatist  with  an  irresistibly  comic  theme,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  general  had 
undertaken  to  draw  toward  him  with  the  tip  of  his 
boot  the  abandoned  slipper,  provoking  every  instant 
sudden  jerks  from  jostled  feet,  protestations  from  dis- 
turbed players,  astonished  looks  from  those  who  could 
see  the  extraordinary  movements  of  his  leg,  and  the 
remonstrance  from  his  wife : 

"My  dear,  what  makes  you  knock  my  chair  about 
so  ?     You  are  giving  me  a  headache." 

At  this  moment  the  mistress  of  the  house  came  up  to 
ask  Latournelle  if  he  would  not  perform  some  of  his 
amusing  tricks. 

"Certainly,  I  shall  be  delighted."  he  answered, 
nervously,  preoccupied  as  he  was  by  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  general,  who  stooped  down  just  then, 
as  if  to  pi'-k  up  something,  and  immediately  got  up  and 
left  the  g  jup. 

ell.     :r."  said  the  lady,  "give  me  your  arm,  and 
introduce    you.     Your    audience    is    growing 

inly,    madame,    in    just    one    moment,"    said 


Latournelle,  feeling  with  his  foot  for  his  slipper,  and  so 
recommencing  the  remarkable  jig  executed  by  the  gen- 
eral a  few  moments  before.  Xow  the  other  players 
laughed  outright — which  they  had  not  dared  to  do  the 
first  time.  And  the  mistress  of  the  house  stood  there, 
surprised  at  being  kept  waiting  so  long,  and  wondering 
how  much  longer  her  escort  would  keep  her  in  that 
attitude.  Impatient  ladies  came  in  shoals  to  add  their 
solicitations  to  those  of  their  hostess.  Our  young  man 
positively  had  to  get  out  of  the  predicament  somehow. 
He  did  get  out  of  it,  but  with  only  one  shoe,  for  he  also 
had  stooped  down  and  discovered  the  disappearance  of 
his  misguided  slipper,  and  he  marveled,  in  deep  anxiety, 
how  he  was  going  to  explain  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

His  one  shod  foot  provoked  general  hilarity,  then 
delighted  applause  and  cries  of  "It's  a  trick !  it's  some 
trick !" 

The  petted  darling  of  the  ladies  smiled  a  weak  smile 
and  stammered: 

"Yes,  ladies — it  is  a  trick." 

Applause,  accompanied  by  a  general  clapping  of 
hands,  greeted  this  announcement,  while  Latournelle 
kept  saying  to  himself: 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  a  great  trick;  but  some  one  has  played 
it  on  me,  and  I  don't  find  it  so  very  funny.  If  I  only 
knew  who  it  was" — then,  struck  with  an  idea — 
"heavens !  If  it  could  be  the  general — his  singular  per- 
formance just  now — and  I  saw  him  stoop  down — if  it 
was  really  he,  it  would  be  a  pretty  uncomfortable  joke 
for  me.     How  can  I  make  sure  ?" 

As  he  escorted  the  lady  through  the  room,  he  tried 
to  get  near  the  general.  He  managed  to  do  so,  and 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  he  cautiously  knocked  against 
the  pocket  of  the  general's  coat,  which  he  suspected 
contained  the  slipper — there  was  nothing  there !  He 
tried  to  sound  the  other  pocket,  but  a  slight  move  on 
the  general's  part  carried  him  out  of  reach ;  to  touch  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  around  on  the  side  where  it 
was. 

"Where  in  the  world  are  you  taking  me?"  demanded 
the  lady  on  his  arm. 

"Why — er — to  the  head  of  the  room."  and  as  he  was 
now  on  the  right  side  of  the  general,  he  wanted  to  try 
the  other  pocket.  Here  was  a  new  obstacle  that  he  had 
not  foreseen :  the  fact  that  the  lady  had  the  arm  nearest 
the  general  made  any  attempt  at  exploration  impos- 
sible. He  offered  the  other,  on  the  pretext  of  an  old 
wound  paining  him,  and  was  able  at  last  to  repeat  his 
former  tactics.  This  time  he  was  satisfied.  "It's 
there!"  he  murmured,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  husband  of  his  adored  one  had  discovered 
his  manoeuvres  under  the  table. 

"Well,  I'm  in  a  pretty  mess,"  he  concluded. 

Everybody  had  crowded  into  the  room,  there  was  an 
expectant  hush,  and  all  were  on  tiptoe  for  the  promised 
trick.     There  was  no  way  to  retreat. 

"Here  goes,"  said  the  imprudent  lover:  "I  must  take 
the  plunge,  come  what  may."     And  he  plunged. 

"Ladies."  he  said.  "I  have  lost  my  slipper.  I  have 
not  got  it  concealed  about  my  person :  my  pockets  are 
empty" — he  turned  them  inside  out — "nor  is  it  in  my 
coat" — he  held  it  open — "nor  in  my  waistcoat" — he 
unbuttoned  it — "nor  in  my  sleeves" — and  he  turned 
them  up  to  his  elbows.  "You  see.  ladies.  I  have  noth- 
ing in  my  hands  or  my  pockets.  I  must  find  out.  then, 
where  the  lost  article  is.  Nothing  is  more  simple;  I 
have  only  to  make  a  slight  cabalistic  calculation." 
With  this,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  profound  cogitation.  Then, 
without  removing  his  hands,  he  counted:  "One.  two. 
three,  four,  five.  My  slipper,"  he  cried,  "is  in  the  left 
pocket  of  the  sixth  person  to  my  right." 

This  person  was  the  general. 

"Not  bad!"  the  latter  exclaimed,  under  his  breath; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  universal  cries  of  "Search  your- 
self, search  yourself,  general,"  he  drew  the  slipper  from 
the  pocket  indicated. 

A  storm  of  applause  was  evoked  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  trick.  Then,  after  much  whispering,  sev- 
eral voices  cried:  "Oh,  the  general  is  his  confederate." 

"Yes,  ves,"  came  a  chorus  of  voices;  "he's  a  con- 
federate." 

The  conjurer  protested. 

"Do  it  again,  then !"  some  one  demanded ;  and  every- 
bodv  took  up  the  cry :  "Yes,  yes !     Do  it  again  !" 

"Oh."  said  a  lady,  "the  general  has  just  been  whis- 
pering to  M.  Latournelle."  And  the  cry  went  up  again 
that  he  was  a  confederate. 

The  general  affirmed  that  he  was  in  no  sense  further- 
ing the  conjurer's  devices. 

"But  you  were  just  now  whispering  with  him," 
insisted  the  witnesses  of  the  conference. 

"The  exact  truth  is  this,  ladies :  You  asked  the  con- 
jurer to  repeat  his  performance.  I  just  this  moment 
told  him  that  it  was  one  of  those  tricks  that  should 
not  be  tried  a  second  time — did  I  not.  sir?"  said  the 
general,  significantly. 

"Precisely,  general :  and  I  shall  follow  your  advice," 
replied  Latournelle.     "It  shall  not  be  repeated." 

And  it  never  was. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Jules  Moinaux  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


The  University  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  is  seeking  a 
professor  from  one  of  the  leading  American  universities 
to  visit  it  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  next  sum- 
mer on  American  institutions  and  characteristics.  The 
lectures  would  be  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Scandinavian  Society,  which  has  already  sent 
American  professors  to  the  universities  of  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Lund,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Roosevelt  professors  visit  Berlin. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Song. 

My  heart  and  a  cloud  and  a  puff  of  wind. 

And  a  red  sail  of  fine  wonder. 
And  I'm   off  into  blue   space  journeying 

On  waves  of  noiseless  thunder. 

O   light-house  stars,  flash  your  signals  out! 

Be  merry.  O  reef  of  the  moon  \ 
You  little  sunbeams,  sun-fishes  of  dreams, 

Scurry  home  to  your  Sun-island  soon. 

And  I  sail  on,  on,  till  the  golden  dawn 

Mellows  into   eve's  silver  west : 
Then  I  sleep  indeed,  yet  awake  to  the  need 

Of  a  harbor  port  of  rest. 

O  love  is  the  cloud  and  joy  is  the  wind 

And  fancy  the  red  sail  true, 
And  space  is  the  vibrant,  vast  unknown 

Filled  with  thunder  and  stars — and  you. 

— Mary   Byerlcy,   in   Lippincott's   Magazine 


My  Boy's  Book  and  Mine. 

What's  in  my  book,  inquisitive  son  ? 

I'd  rather  you'd   tell  what's  in   yours. 
"Some  stories  'bout  dogs?"'     Not  a  one — 

Nothing  in  my  book  endures. 

You've  got  the  dog  with  poor  Tray, 
You've  got  the  dish  and  the  spoon, — 

Miss  Muffet,  the  curds  and  the  whey, — ■ 
The  scholar  that  came  not  till  noon. 

You've  got  the  Jack  and  the  Jill, 

And  the  blackbirds  baked  in  the  pie  ; 

The  dame  that  lived  under  the  hilF, 
And  the  spider  that  tempted  the  fly. 

Your  book  tells  of  Little  Boy   Blue 
And  the  king  with  a  merrv  old  soul ; 

The  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

And  the  pig  that  the  piper's  son  stole. 

Your  book's  immortal,  my  son. 

Mother  Goose  o'er  the  whole  world  holds  sway; 
While  my  book — it's  only  just  one 

Of  the  "ten  best  sellers"  today. 

What  you  read  you  like  and  retain. 
But  I  skim  what  just  comes  to  hand 

'Tween  work  and  bridge  whist  and  on  train, — 
Very  little  do  I   understand. 

You.  boy.  absorb  what  is  best. — 

I   take  no  time   to   select 
What's  good  and,  cursing  the  rest. 
For  all  printed  words  lose  respect. 

— C.  W .  Burpee,  in  Springfield  Republican. 
♦ 
Recognizance. 

I  wonder  if  I  knew  in  preexistence 

This  hillside  road. 
That  wanders  on  by  many  an  old  and  ivied 

And  mossed  abode. 

Though   like  to  none  my  feet  have  ever  traversed. 

Though  like  to  none 
My  mind  has  ever  pictured,  with  no  strangeness 

It  leads  me  on. 

I  reach  its  crofts,  its  orchards,  and  its  pastures 

That  from  it  rise. 
Its  sudden  turns,  its  long  and  leafy  vistas. 

With  no  surprise. 

But  with  a  sense  as  of  familiar  objects, 

There  seems  to  be 
A  greeting  that  is  sweet  with  recognition 

For  all  I   see. 

I  feel  at  home!  the  very  lights  and  shadows 

That  on  me  fall. 
The  gentle  airs  that  kiss  my  grateful  forehead, 

Seem   blessings  all. 

I  can  but  think  that  long  before  my  spirit 

A  body  found, 
I  tarried  here,  and  here  was  oft  delighted 

By  all  around. 

— Luella   Wilson  Smith,  in    the  Bohemian. 


The  Human  Note. 

Through   the   harmonies   of  heaven   stole   a   note   of   throbbing 
pain, 
Touched  with  longing,  tinged  with  sadness,  seeming  human 
in  its  birth  ; 
Seeming  less  the  stainless  music  that  is  meet  for  such  domain. 
Than    the    cry    of    some    dazed    mortal,    yearning    backward 
toward  the  earth. 

But  it  did  not  sound  forever,  this  stray  note  so  passionate : 
Soon  the  singer,  now  all  angel,  sang  with  others  round  the 
throne : 

"Glory,  glory  !"  Past,  forgotten,  life  and  love  beyond  the  gate. 
That  before  bad  set  his  singing  to  a  tragic  undertone. 

Yet  there  vanished  then  a  richness  more  than  psaltery  or  lute 

Could    outpour,    though    seraphs    plucked    them,    worshiping 

the  Lord  anear ; 

For  within  the  vibrant  grieving,  now  forever  hushed  and  mute. 

Lay  the  pathos  of  endeavor,  hope  and  heartbreak,  love  and 

fear; 
Yea,  the  wistful  human  groping,  and  the  doubt  that  makes 
it  dear.  — Richard  Burton,  in  the  Outlook. 


Eskimo  banquets  last  longer  than  any  other,  and  the 
quantity  of  food  swallowed  is  also  proportionately 
greater.  Ross  records  that  seven  of  his  party  of  natives 
once  ate  continuously  for  thirty-three  hours,  during 
which  time  they  consumed  200  pounds  of  seal  meat. 
Europeans  exposed  to  the  same  climatic  conditions  act 
much  in  the  same  way.  Captain  Scott  of  the  Dis- 
coz'cry,  on  his  return  from  his  long  sledge  journey  over 
the  inland  ice  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  did  nothing  but 
eat  and  sleep  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  nights,  and 
even  then  he  was  still  hungry. 


In  Paris  the  school  canteens  provide  a  varied,  pala- 
table, nutritious,  and  sufficient  dietary,  at  a  cost  of 
under  four  cents  a  child.  The  meal  consists  of  three 
courses,  is  served  with  scrupulous  cleanliness  and. 
though  simple,  is  more  refined  than  the  meals  of  fairly 
well-to-do  people  often  are. 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Tono-Biingay,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Published  by 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  effective  story  gives  us  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Wells  than  we  have  had 
before.  Indeed,  we  suspect  it  to  have  an 
autobiographical  basis.  Strictly  speaking, 
"Tono-Bungay"  is  not  a  novel.  It  has  noth- 
ing that  can  be  called  a  plot.  There  is  no 
mystery  to  be  cleared  up  and  it  has  no  neces- 
sary finality.  It  simply  stops  as  it  might  have 
stopped  almost  anywhere  else  without  causing 
any  greater  sense  of  inconclusion.  But  it  is 
clever,  amazingly  clever.  It  has  wit,  sheer 
fun,  pathos,  tragedy,  and  through  it  all  is  the 
vein  of  contempt  for  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy with  its  attendant  demons  of  inso- 
lence and  snobbery. 

We  are  introduced  to  George  as  the  son 
of  his  mother,  who  has  been  a  servant  at 
Bladesover  House.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  has  flirted  with  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of 
a  viscount,  and  blacked  the  eye  of  her  half- 
brother.  Decapitation  on  Tower  Hill  having 
passed  out  of  fashion,  he  is  sent  away  to  his 
Uncle  Ponderevo,  who  keeps  a  chemist's  shop 
and  who  presently  invents  the  marvelous 
patent  medicine  known  as  Tono-Bungay,  and 
uncle  and  nephew  in  partnership  amass  a 
great  fortune  from  the  credulity  of  the  public. 
And  how  that  credulity  is  described !  With 
what  a  wealth  of  satire  we  are  told  of  the 
advertisements,  the  factory,  the  spread  of  the 
business  as  Tono-Bungay  is  found  to  be 
equally  valuable  for  internal  or  external  ap- 
plication, and  for  all  those  other  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir  that  were  omitted  from  the  orig- 
inal prospectuses.  Uncle  Ponderevo  is  a  char- 
latan of  the  first  water,  a  sort  of  educated 
Micawber  for  whom  something  has  indeed 
eventually  "turned  up."  Wealth  brings  with 
it  the  itch  for  social  position,  to  make  as 
brave  a  show  as  the  well-born,  but  with  all  the 
ignorances  and  the  vulgarities  of  the  third 
estate.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  crash  and 
exit    Uncle    Ponderevo. 

George  dissects  his  own  character  with  al- 
most embarrassing  candor.  He  is  better  edu- 
cated than  his  uncle  and  with  a  finer  mind. 
Hating  the  quackery  of  Tono-Birngay,  he  yet 
engages  in  it  and  sneers  at  it.  With  Socialist 
convictions,  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  of  toadyism.  Filled  with 
sentimental  nonsense  about  the  beauty  of  pas- 
sion, he  yet  marries  Marion,  who  is  too  con- 
ventional and  too  commonplace  to  be  even 
passionate,  and  then,  wronging  her  cruelly, 
he  allows  her  to  divorce  him  while  he  seeks 
solace  with  one  of  the  houris  from  his  uncle's 
office.  He  leaves  her  and  meets  the  aristo- 
cratic Beatrice  once  more,  who,  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  kind,  loves  him  and  leaves  him  for 
one  of  her  own  caste.  And  so  on  and  so  on. 
Robbed  of  its  unfailing  wit,  its  caustic  analy- 
sis of  society,  it  would  be  a  dreary  story. 
With  all  its  brilliance  it  leaves  us  with  a 
sense  of  hopelessness.  With  the  exception  of 
George's  aunt,  who  is  humorous  and  human, 
there  is  not  a  character  in  the  book  to  be 
remembered  with  respect.  There  is  not  a 
gentleman  or  a  lady  in  it.  We  see  no  upward 
evolution  of  character,  no  movement  toward 
the  better,  no  aspiration,  no  worthy  emula- 
tion. And  so,  in  spite  of  its  charm  and 
vivacity,  in  spite  of  its  merrymaking  and  its 
rapier  thrusts  of  irony,  "Tono-Bungay"  is  not 
a  work  of  art  because  it  fails  to  perceive  and 
to  represent  the  ameliorative  intention  of  na- 
ture, because  there  is  no  ideal  behind  the 
creative  work. 


Mars  as  the  Abode  of  Life,  by  Percival 
Lowell,  A.  B.,  L.L.  D.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  $2.50. 
The  theory  that  other  planets  should  be  the 
abode  of  life  is  no  longer  received  with  de- 
rision. Thanks  to  Professor  Lowell,  it  is 
even  respectable,  while  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  thought  that  would  rather  postulate 
an  invariable  union  between  matter  and  life 
than  concede  their  possible  extra-terrestrial 
coincidence.  Inasmuch  as  the  forms  of  life 
that  we  know  are  conditioned  by  their  en- 
vironment and  necessarily  attuned  to  the 
forces  that  produced  them,  so,  it  may  be  ar- 
gued, other  correlations  of  forces  must  pro- 
duce other  and  appropriate  life  forms.  To 
argue  that  life  can  not  exist  under  conditions 
wholly  inappropriate  to  our  own  seems  not 
only   unscientific,   but   even   absurd. 

But    Professor    Lowell's    main    effort    is    di- 
rected   to    show    that    Mars    is    not    only    the 
abode  of  life,  but  of  an  intelligent  life  condi- 
tioned  in    a    way   not   dissimilar   to    our   own. 
His    research,    so    far    as    it    has    been    popu- 
larized,  centres   around  the  discovery   of  sup- 
posed   canals    that    seem    to   be    of   intelligent 
design    am!    construction,    but    in    the    present 
Is    occupy   a   compara- 
p     ition.     On     the     other 
hand,    we    have    ;.    comprehensive    survey    of 
upon    the    planet,    of    the 
forces  that   lend   to  the  genesis  of  the  world, 
mic    life   as  we   know   it, 
and   of   the   phei     men  a    connected   with    Mars 
of  the  possibility  and  then  of 
probabii;-  rcinnic  life  thereon.     It  is. 

course,   the   ch  ipters   on    "The   Canals   and 
5s  of  M*ars"  and  "Proofs  of  Life  on  Mars" 
ill    arouse    the   most   general    attention. 
lat  the   author  marshals   his 


facts  with  admirable  care  and  with  a  scientific 
precision  that  leaves  few  loopholes  for  attack. 
He  never  forgets  scientific  caution  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  theory,  and  although  a  stolid  con- 
servatism may  for  a  time  seem  impervious  to 
evidence,  the  average  intelligence  will  regard 
Professor  Lowell's  book  as  a  weighty  and  con- 
vincing  contribution   to   a   fascinating   subject. 


The  Fashionable  Adventures  of  Joshua  Craig, 
by  David  Graham  Phillips.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1 :50. 
This  story  is  so  powerful  that  its  probabili- 
ties clamor  for  determination.  Practically 
there  are  only  two  characters  that  claim  atten- 
tion, that  of  Joshua  himself  and  Margaret 
Severence.  There  are,  of  course,  others,  but 
they  are  only  the  soulless  nonentities  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  Washington.  Now, 
if  Joshua  had  been  of  the  backwoodsman  or 
cowboy  type  pure  and  simple,  we  could  under- 
stand his  capture  of  the  elegant  and  super- 
fine Miss  Severence.  So  also  could  we  un- 
derstand it,  although  more  reluctantly,  had  he 
been  of  the  usual  blatant  and  domineering 
politician  type.  But  he  is  a  combination  of 
the  two  and,  worse  still,  he  unites  some  real 
but  ill-described  capacity  as  a  lawyer  with 
the  chattering  and  boastful  conceit  of  an  ape. 
Taking  him  altogether,  he  is  about  as  hateful 
and  repulsive  a  figure  as  could  be  found  in  a 
day's  march,  although,  to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  he  seems  to  be  moral  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  and  with  some  ill-defined 
sense  of  duty.  And  this  is  the  man  who  is 
represented  as  exercising  an  almost  undis- 
puted sway  not  only  over  men,  but  over 
women.  When  he  decides  to  marry  the  ex- 
quisite Margaret,  her  natural  aversion  to  such 
a  tailored  gorilla  serves  not  at  all  to  save 
her.  In  spite  of  his  continued  insults  and  of 
her  haughty  refusals,  he  carries  her  off  to  the 
church  very  much  as  a  rattlesnake  would  carry 
off  a  protesting  rabbit  and  then — mirabile 
dictit — Margaret  falls  in  love  with  him. 

Now,  all  this  may  be  possible.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  expert  in  psychology  and  in 
women.  If  Josiah  had  only  been  less  intoler- 
ably boastful,  less  pettishly  vain,  less  talka- 
tive ;  if  he  had  been  pure  ogre  or  ruffian  un- 
adultered  with  ape,  we  could  more  readily 
believe  in  his  power.  A  coarse  brutality  is 
not  incompatible  with  leadership,  but  we  do 
not  often  obey  where  we  also  despise.  But 
the  character  problem  gives  power  to  the 
story,  and  it  is  one  to  be  read. 


Poems    of    American    History,    collected    and 
edited  by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.    Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston;  $3. 
This  is   probably  the   most   complete   collec- 
tion   of   American    historical    poems    that    has 
ever    been    issued.      Occupying    nearly    seven 
hundred  pages,  we  have  practically  the  whole 
history  of  America  in  verse  from  its  discovery 
down  to  the  present  day.     The  works  of  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  authors  are  included, 
and    while    a    lot    of   inferior    material    might 
reasonably    be    expected,    a    somewhat    careful 
search    fails   to    reveal    anything   unworthy    of 
presentation   or   preservation. 

The  compilation  of  this  fine  volume  de- 
serves special  praise,  and  for  other  reasons 
than  the  discriminating  choice  of  material. 
The  table  of  contents  shows  us  forty-five 
chapters,  each  devoted  to  a  period  of  history, 
beginning  with  "The  Discovery  of  America" 
and  ending  with  "The  War  with  Spain"  and 
"The  New  Century."  Thirteen  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  i  the  Civil 
War,  eight  chapters  to  the  Colonial  period, 
and  eleven  chapters  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Practically  every  American  poet  finds 
representation,  as  well  as  foreign  poets,  such 
as  Lord  Houghton,  Schiller,  and  Thackeray, 
who  have  written  on  American  historical 
themes.  The  table  of  contents  of  twenty 
pages  is  not  only  bound  up  with  the  volume 
in  the  usual  way,  but  a  duplicate  detached 
copy  is  furnished  for  convenient  reference 
to  the  best  poems  that  have  been  written 
upon  each  epoch  of  the  national  story.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  we  have  carefully  con- 
densed notes,  an  index  of  authors,  an  index 
of  first  lines,  and  an  index  of  titles,  surely 
enough  to  insure  successful  search  from  the 
slenderest  of  data.  Books  of  selected  poems 
are  common  enough.  As  a  rule  they  do  no 
more  than  furnish  irritating  evidence  of  the 
editor's  mental  limitations,  but  in  this  in- 
stance we  have  something  inclusive,  a  serious 
and  worthy  effort  to  show  how  America  has 
told  her  own  history  in  verse. 


How  to   Understand  Electrical  Work,  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Onken,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  H.  Baker. 
Published    by    Harper    &    Brothers,    New 
York;  $1.75. 
The    reputation    of    the    authors    is    a    guar- 
antee  that   they   have   produced    a    sound    and 
practical   book,    one   that   presupposes   no   pre- 
liminary knowledge  and  one  that  is  kept  well 
within  the  limits  of  use  and  application.     En- 
tirely  free   from   unverified  theories,  we   have 
a   simple   statement   of  what  is  known   of   the 
nature  of   electricity,   and   this  is   followed  by 
a    careful    explanation    of    some   of   the    many 
ways  in  which   the   force  is  harnessed   to   the 
service   of   man.      Thus   we   have   chapters   on 
electric   light,    heat,   and    power,    electric   trac- 
tion,   electricity    in   the   home,   in    farming,    in 
the  hospital,  aboard  ship,  in  mining,  in  steel 


manufacture,  electric  protection,  electricity 
the  destroyer,  and  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence. The  book  is  written  primarily  for 
boys,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  series  of 
"New  Handy  Books  for  American  Boys,"  but 
it  is  equally  suited  to  the  adult  who  not  only 
wants  to  know  "how  it  is  done,"  but  to  be 
in  a  position  to  do  it  for  himself  if  need  be. 
There  are  illustrations  upon  nearly  every  page. 


A  Theory  of  Mind,  by  John  Lewis  March, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons,   New  York ;   $2. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  this 
book  should  have  been  written,  still  less  why 
it  should  claim  any  kind  of  originality.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  than  a  somewhat  clumsy 
restatement  of  Monism  and  of  ancient  theo- 
ries that  the  world  has  been  content  to  take 
up  and  drop  again  with  some  regularity. 

Dr.  March  divides  the  world  into  two  di- 
visions,   first    the    division    which    is    within 


ourselves,  or  mind,  and  secondly  the  division 
which  is  outside  of  ourselves,  or  matter. 
Mind  and  matter  are  thus  identical  without, 
however,  overcoming  what  may  be  called  the 
boundary  line  of  conscious  experience  and  of 
an  illusory  discrimination  between  the  within 
and  the  without.  Matter  looking  upon  itself 
is  mind,  but  mind  revealing  itself  to  another 
mind  is  matter,  or,  to  quote  from  the  author, 
"the  realm  of  mind  is  to  the  realm  of  matter 
as  that  matter  is  to  itself."  It  is  a  worthy 
theory  and  eminently  suitable  for  fruitless 
debate,   but   it   is   not   new. 


(  "The  Two  Stowaways,"  by  James  Otis,  tells 
the  story  of  two  boys  of  the  Maine  coast  who 
run  away  on  a  fishing  vessel  and  then  wish 
they  hadn't.  Their  adventures  make  a  capi- 
tal book  for  boys  and  one  with  a  good,  al- 
though an  unostentatious  moral.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.     Price,  75  cents. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  by  Alfred 
Baker.  Published  by  Isaac  Putnam  & 
Sons,  New  York. 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
inventor  of  phonography,  or  the  system  of 
shorthand  that  still  holds  the  field  in  spite 
of  the  many  rivals  that  owe  it  their  basis  or 
inspiration.  The  present  bulky  volume  not 
only  gives  the  history  of  the  great  invention, 
but  introduces  us  to  the  inventor.  We  see 
a  singularly  unassuming  and  public  spirited 
man  who  adopted  a  life  mission,  followed  it 
with  unfailing  devotion  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  witness  its  success  among  the 
plaudits  and  rewards  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  American  gold  medal  reached 
Isaac  Pitman  in  February,  1888,  and  six 
years  later  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  received  a  letter  of  congratulation 
from  twelve  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
mastered  his  system.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his 
century,  but  one  of  the  best,  and  the  author 
has  done  well  to  emphasize  not  only  his 
intelligence  and  industry,  but  also  a  loveable- 
ness  of  disposition  that  created  for  him  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  no  enemies.  As  a  biog- 
raphy the  book  takes  a  high  rank,  while  its 
mechanical  excellence  is  marked. 

In  the  Open,  by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York;  $1.75. 

These  "intimate  studies  and  appreciations 
of  nature"  are  just  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  "Where  Dwells  the  Soul 
Serene"  and  "The  Ministry  of  Beauty."  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  instinct  with  the  mystic 
imagination  that  recognizes  life  as  the  perma- 
nent reality  throughout  nature  and  the  giver 
of  meaning  to   form  and  color. 

Mr.  Kirkham  divides  his  book  into  sixteen 
chapters,  all  of  them  hall-marked  with  a 
nature  intimacy  that  seems  naturally  to  find 
expression  in  dainty  phrase.  With  little  per- 
suasion, he  convinces  us  that  to  count  among 
one's  friends  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees 
is  surely  worth  while,  "for  to  come  upon  a 
new  flower  is  then  in  the  nature  of  an  agree- 
able event,  and  a  chance  meeting  with  a  bird 
may  lend  a  pleasant  flavor  to  the  day." 

The  colored  frontispiece  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  artistic.  So,  too,  is  the  binding  and 
the  general   workmanship  throughout. 


Lincoln    the    Citizen    and    Lincoln    the    Presi- 
dent, by  Henry  C.  Whitney;  2  vols.     Pub- 
lished by  the   Baker   &  Taylor  Company  ; 
$2.50  per  set. 
The    republication    of    this    important    biog- 
raphy comes  at  an  opportune   time.     The   au- 
thor   was    closely    associated    with    Lincoln    in 
his  law  practice  and  traveled  with  him  on  the 
circuit   for   several   years,   and   after   Lincoln's 
election    to    the    presidency    Mr.    Whitney    be- 
came    paymaster     in    the    army.      He    wrote, 
therefore,    with    an    exceptionally   good    equip- 
ment. 

The  present  edition  is  in  pleasing  and  con- 
venient form,  the  letter-press  is  good,  and  the 
binding   dignified  and  tasteful. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Good  Wolf,"  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  with  illustrations  by  Harold  Sichel, 
has  been  published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York.  It  is  well  suited  to  young  chil- 
dren.     Price,   $1. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Davy  Jones's  Yarns  and  Other  Salted 
Songs,"  by  Thomas  Ybarra.  The  rhymes  are 
funny  without  being  silly,  and  the  illustra- 
tions by  Henry  Mayer  are  original  and  whim- 
sical. 

The  Francis  D.  Tandy  Company  of  New 
York  have  published  "An  Anthology  of  the 
Epigrams  and  Sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Collected  from  His  Writings  and  Speeches." 
It  is  edited  by  Francis  D.  Tandy,  with  an 
excellent  frontispiece  photograph  of  Lincoln 
and  his  family.      Price,   75  cents. 

A  very  attractive  gift  book  for  young  chil- 
dren is  "Fresh  Posies,"  by  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown,  with  illustrations  by  Anna  Milo  Up- 
john. The  volume  contains  over  one  hun- 
dred original  verses,  boldly  printed  and  with 
artistic  colored  pictures.  It  is  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.50. 

"The  Ruby  of  Kishmoor,"  by  Howard  Pyle, 
describes  the  extraordinary  fatalities  follow- 
ing upon  the  possession  of  the  ruby  originally 
stolen  by  the  famous  pirate,  Captain  Robert- 
son Keitt.  The  story  would  have  been 
stronger  as  a  romance  had  the  hero,  Jonathan 
Rugg,  been  a  more  admirable  character.  The 
book  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,   have  published   a  book  upon  golf 
full  of  ge-  tie  and  ruminative  advice  and  philo- 
sophical :  eflections.     It  is  by  Arnold  Haultain. 
■\nd    :ts   {jtl   title,   as   follows,   is   some  indica- 
i      f    its   purport:    "The    Mystery   of    Golf: 
-:  Account  of  Games  in  generall :  their 
Antiquitie ;  and  Rampancie :   and  of 


the  game  ycleped  Golfe  in  particular :  its 
Uniqueness ;  its  Curiousness ;  and  its  Dif- 
ficultie ;  its  anatomical,  philosophical!,  and 
moral  Properties  ;  together  with  diverse  Con- 
ceipts  on  other  Matters  to  it  appertaining." 
Its   price  is  $1.50. 

"The  New  Boy,"  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier, 
is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  story  of  schoolboy 
life  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  perhaps  it  some- 
times is.  Among  writers  for  boys  Mr.  Pier 
comes  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  It  is 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Boston.     Price,   $1.50. 

-«-»»» 

LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
M.  Jusserand,  who  is  French  ambassador 
at  Washington,  had  hoped  one  day  to  bring 
his  literary  history  of  the  English  people 
down  to  modern  times.  His  life  as  a  diplo- 
matist is  now,  however,  so  busy  that  he  has 
had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  carrying  the  work 
further  than  to  Shakespeare's  death.  The 
third  volume  of  the  work  is  ready  for  the 
press. 

Among  the  bits  of  gossip  in  Lady  Holland's 
early  diaries  is  one  that  concerns  Count  Rum- 
ford,  who,  as  Benjamin  Thompson,  won  the 
affections  of  the  Widow  Rolfe  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Concord,  then  called  Rumford 
(which  gave  him  his  Bavarian  title),  secured 
the  favor  of  Governor  Wentworth  and  George 
III  by  reason  of  his  good  looks  and  good 
manners — and  of  the  scientific  world  by  his 
practical   knowledge   of  worldly  matters. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edition 
of  Professor  Kennelly's  standard  work, 
"Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Tele- 
phony," thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to 
present   conditions. 

Lady  Paget,  who  was  woman-in-waiting  to 
the  Empress  Frederick,  mother  of  Emperor 
William  II,  in  the  year  of  the  Kaiser's  birth, 
has  written  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  a 
sprightly  account  of  court  life  in  Berlin  when 
that  city  was  a  "very  small  and  simple 
town,"  and  its  open  gutters  were  often  "very 
unsavory." 

-*♦* — 

The  Mackenzie  Gordon  Concerts. 

All  musical  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  is 
interested  in  the  concerts  to  be  given  during 
the  coming  week  by  Mackenzie  Gordon,  popu- 
larly styled  the  "Scotch  Caruso."  A  glimpse 
at  the  programme  for  Tuesday  night  will 
tempt  any  lover  of  song  to  journey  to  Chris- 
tian Science  Hall,  and  Manager  Greenbaum 
says  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  programme, 
as  well  as  the  one  for  Oakland  on  Friday  aft- 
ernoon, is  equally  attractive. 

Mr.  Gordon  will  be  assisted  by  Eugene 
Blanchard,  a  young  pianist  of  extraordinary 
talent,  and  whose  numbers  are  quite  a  change 
from   the   usual. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
for  the  city  events,  and  on  Monday  morning 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  for  the  Oakland  re- 
cital. 

The  programme  includes  no  less  than  seven- 
teen numbers  by  Mr.  Gordon,  including  old 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  melodies,  as  well 
as  modern  compositions,  and  arias  from  Wag- 
ner and  Puccini.  Mr.  Blanchard  will  play  a 
Chopin  nocturne  and  a  concert  paraphrase  by 
Tschaikowsky-Pabst. 


The  Famous  Philippines  Constabulary  Band. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  used  his  in- 
fluence to  have  the  famous  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary Band,  which  is  going  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  part  in  the  Taft  inaugural  cere- 
monies, give  a  few  concerts  here  en  route, 
and  now  announces  that  the  wonderful  or- 
ganization will  be  heard  at  Dreamland  Rink 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  nights,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  15,  and  16,  and  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, February  16,  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
Oakland. 

The  band  consists  of  natives  of  the  various 
islands,  many  of  whom  served  in  the  old 
Spanish  government  bands  and  others  in 
Aguinaldo's  famous  band.  The  leader  is  an 
American  negro,  Captain  Walter  Loving,  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  a 
thorough  musician.  He  went  to  the  islands 
as  bandmaster  of  one  of  the  colored  regi- 
ments, and  when  the  island  constabulary  was 
formed  to  suppress  insurrectionists.  Loving 
was  appointed  leader  of  its  band.  The  or- 
ganization now  numbers  eighty-five  men  and 
is  probably  the  largest  musical  organization 
that  has  ever  toured  America.  Within  the 
ranks  is  a  complete  symphony  orchestra  of 
sixty-two  men,  which  will  furnish  the  music 
at  the   President's  ball  on   March   4. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  band  is  perfect. 
and  Sousa,  when  he  heard  the  organization, 
said  "This  is  the  greatest  military  musical 
organization  in  the  world." 

The  instruments  are  two  oboes,  two  English 
horns,  four  flutes,  twenty  clarinets,  four  bas- 
soons, eight  saxophones,  four  sarasophones, 
seven  cornets,  four  trumpets,  seven  horns,  six 
trombones,  one  bass  trombone,  six  tubas,  two 
euphoniums,  and  about  eight  men  at  the 
drums,  tympani,  chimes,  etc.  In  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  are  thirty-four  violins,  six 
violas,  six  'cellos,  five  contra-bassos,  and  the 
usual  wood-wind  and  brass,  with  everything 
absolutely   complete. 

Prices  for  these  events  will  be  popular, 
ranging  from  $1   down  to  50  cents. 

After  playing  here  the  band  will  go  East, 
stopping  in  Sacramento,  where  it  will  play 
February   17  at  the  Clunie  Theatre. 


Paloma  Schramm  made  her  professional 
debut  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week,  in  Orches- 
tra   Hall,    Chicago. 
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WALTER'S    "WOLF"- SOTHERN'S 
"  RICHELIEU." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


When  the  curtain  of  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
rolled  up  Monday  evening  and  revealed  two 
men  sitting  wrapped  in  the  woodman's  com- 
fortable, unembarrassed  taciturnity,  we  little 
knew  the  start  of  horror  that  awaited  us, 
when  they  finally  broke  the  silence  and  re- 
vealed to  our  startled  ears  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  a  dialect,  or  rather  two  entirely 
different  dialects,  as  thick  as  Scotch  porridge. 

It  was  decidedly  daunting,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Canadian-French  accent  of 
B'Atiste  gave  a- very  marked  touch  of  local 
colok',  while  the  thick,  burring  Scotch  of 
Andrew  MacTavish  added  greatly  to  the 
reality   of   the   character. 

"The  Wolf"  has  half  a  dozen  characters, 
consisting  of  one  woman  and  five  men.  It  is 
an  even  simpler  story  than  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  of  the  primitive  loves  and  hates  of 
people  who  live  close  to  nature.  An  added 
strengthening  of  the  interest  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  wooers  of  the 
woman — who  is  an  eighteen-year-old  Virginia 
of  the  Canadian  woods — is  a  sophisticated 
New  York  civil  engineer,  who  has  beguiled 
his  many  years  of  exile  in  the  lone  Canadian 
forests  by  following  up  with  ruthless  persist- 
ence each  wild  flower  of  femininity  that  at- 
tracted his  regard,  forcing  the  blossom  to 
premature  bloom,  and  then  casting  it,  with- 
ered, aside.  McDonald,  the  epicure  of  women 
in  question,  has  cast  a  favoring  eye  upon 
Hilda,  MacTavish's  daughter,  and  the  beloved 
of  Jules  Beaubein,  a  young  French  Canadian 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  story  of  the  play  is,  in  brief,  a  recital 
of  the  discovery  by  the  two  men  that  they 
are  rivals,  their  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  woman,  and  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  honest  lover,  who,  in  removing  his  rival 
from  his  path,  avenges,  at  the  same  time,  the 
betrayal  and  desertion  of  his  sister  at  the 
hands  of  this  same  unsparing  human  wolf, 
who,  like  the  legendary  beast  in  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  has  a  fancy  for  preying  upon 
innocent   girlhood. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  story  is  rather  sombre, 
and  the  little  lights  of  comedy  that  are  intro- 
duced with  the  character  of  George  Huntley, 
an  assistant  of  McDonald's,  are  extremely 
acceptable. 

The  character  of  the  girl  Hilda  has  no  em- 
broidery of  complexities  or  subtleties.  Like 
the  canine  who,  when  his  master  was  asked 
to  what  breed  he  belonged,  was  described  as 
"just  plain  dog,"  Hilda  is  just  plain  girl,  in- 
teresting only  because  the  irresistible  at- 
traction that  men  and  women  possess  for  each 
other  is,  to  the  normal  human  being,  always 
and  ever  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this 
intensely  interesting  life  of  humanity. 

Hilda  is  the  comparatively  unemotional 
storm  centre  around  which  rage  the  passions 
of  the  small  group  of  men  that  make  up  her 
world.  Her  father,  a  dour  old  Scotchman 
who  has  a  passion  for  regarding  women  as 
being  what  Ingersoll  called  "kindling  wood 
for  h — 11,"  hates  her  because,  in  Hilda's  baby- 
hood, her  mother  ran  away  from  him. 

McDonald  desires  her  as  a  temporary  mate, 
and  Beaubien  wishes  to  marry  her.  There  is 
no  problem,  no  psychology  in  the  piece,  just 
a  rather  frank,  unvarnished  tale  of  love, 
rivalry,    and    revenge. 

The  play  is  decidedly  inferior  to  "Paid  in 
Full,"  yet  the  power  of  the  vigorous,  original 
talent  is  evident  in  it.  It  is  untrammeled, 
and  in  a  world  that  is  given  over  to  tradi- 
tion, it  is  always  grateful  to  see  an  author 
boldly   mark  out   his   own  path. 

What  is  missing,  however,  in  this  drama, 
that  is  so  frankly  classified  as  melodrama,  is 
a  certain  element  of  sympathy.  The  author 
has  a  sort  of  detached  manner  of  presenting 
his  characters,  and  their  story,  much  as  the 
impersonal  reporter  chronicles  dispassionately 
some  wild,  dramatic  incident  that  reflects  in 
little  the  stormy  passions  of  the  human 
family.  No  attempt  is  made  to  paint  Hilda 
as  particularly  engaging,  or  Jules  as  particu- 
larly heroic.  They  are  just  primitive  man 
and  woman,  seeking  instinctively,  almost 
dumbly,   for  a  mate. 

McDonald  acts  somewhat  as  the  traditional 
hero  of  melodrama,  yet  with  a  decided  ele- 
ment of  original  force  and  independence  of 
character,  as  shown  in  his  interview  with 
Huntley,  when  the  latter  nerves  himself  out 
of  his  easy-going  habit  to  the  point  of  inter- 
ference. 

MacTavish  is  almost  that  same  old  ruth- 
less parent  that  we  have  met  before  in   the 


drama,  who  falls  with  such  a  fierce  frenzy 
of  fanatic  self-righteousness  into  the  attitude 
of  throwing  his  daughter  out  from  his  home 
into  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  he  professes 
to  dread  for  her.  The  sort  of  man,  in  fact, 
that  would  make  a  Cotton  Mather. 

The  company  that  is  presenting  "The 
Wolf"  is  made  up  of  very  good  stuff.  An- 
drew Robson,  except  for  some  lapses,  irregu- 
larities, and  inaccuracies  in  his  Canadian- 
French  dialect,  gives  a  very  satisfactory,  al- 
though slightly  conventionalized,  impersona- 
tion of  Jules  Beaubein,  and  Alfred  Svenson's 
acting  in  the  role  of  McDonald,  the  would-be 
seducer,  is  quietly  realistic.  The  character 
of  George  Huntley  received  excellent  comedy 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Louis  Haines,  an 
actor  who  combines  a  good  natural  manner 
with  an  ability  to  produce  simultaneously  the 
best   comedy   effects   of   the   realistic   kind. 

Mr.  Haines,  Ben  Lamar — who  acted  in  the 
role  of  MacTavish — and  Conrad  Cantzen, 
who  gave  a  very  skillful  portraiture  of 
B'Atiste,  a  taciturn  Canadian  trader,  were  all 
alike  in  one  excellent  qualification — that  is, 
each  one  seemed  more  so  than  the  two  lead- 
ing actors,   to  be  the  character  impersonated. 

Lorie  Palmer,  in  all  obvious  details,  was 
adequate  to  the  role  of  Hilda.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  spite  of  evidences  of  careful 
study  in  the  matter  of  gait  and  gesture,  and 
the  listlessness  of  mental  and  physical  atti- 
tude of  one  who  has  had  the  eager  expectancy 
of  youth  crushed  out  of  her  by  daily  abuse 
and  the  deadening  quietude  of  a  solitary  and 
eventless  life,  that  there  was  lacking  to  the 
portrayal  the  charm  which  should  accompany 
girlhood  as  perfume  does  the  flower.  Many 
actresses  of  mature  years  are  skilled  in  con- 
veying the  idea  of  this  fragrance  of  youthful 
charm,  which  it  was  particularly  important 
should  be  felt  in  this  case,  since  it  was  the 
only  charm  Hilda  had. 

*  *  * 

It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Sothern  to  do 
anything  in  the  line  of  acting  in  any  other 
than  creditable  style,  but,  in  spite  of  his 
admirable  technic,  and  the  beauty  of  his  elo- 
cution, it  can  not  be  said  that  he  brought  fur- 
ther riches  to  the  storied  dramatic  tradi- 
tions   concerning   the    character    of    Richelieu. 

It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Sothern 
acted  the  part  very  mechanically.  Perhaps 
the  character  of  the  great  cardinal  statesman 
does  not  appeal  to  an  actor  whose  special 
line  lies  above  all  in  conveying  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  lover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
was  missing  from  the  representation  not  only 
the  imaginative  quality  which  enables  a 
player  to  sink  his  own  identity  into  that  of 
the  character  portrayed,  but  even  in  his 
usually  beautiful  and  flexible  elocution  there 
was  a  certain  monotony  of  intonation,  a  sort 
of  periodic  rise  and  fall  to  the  cadences  of 
his  voice,  which  still  further  enhanced  the 
already  perceptible  effect  of  mechanism  in 
the  portrayal. 

Evidently  the  study  is  not  yet  complete,  for 
neither  in  facial  nor  vocal  expression,  nor  in 
certain  details  of  gesture  and  attitude,  was 
the  age  and  feebleness  of  the  cardinal  sug- 
gested. 

Sothern  must,  indeed,  look  to  his  laurels 
in  this  role,  at  least,  for  Robert  Mantell,  dur- 
ing his  recent  San  Francisco  engagement, 
gave  a  much  more  carefully  detailed  and 
consequently  more  finished  study  of  the  part. 

Miss  Gladys  Hanson  also  played  rather  me- 
chanically in  the  character  of  Julie.  This 
actress  has  many  excellent  qualities,  but  her 
great  fault  is  a  certain  absence  of  warmth  of 
imagination,  and  excellent  as  she  is  in  the 
general  technic  of  her  work,  she  fails  to  il- 
luminate the  characters  represented  with  that 
transforming  light  which  can  make  them  live. 

No  other  notably  good  impersonation  in  the 
work  of  the  general  company  can  be  selected, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  sum  total  of  im- 
pressions, except  to  the  small  and  youthful 
contingent  to  whom  the  play  is  a  novelty,  was 
that  of  chastened  disappointment. 

*  *  * 

During  the  pauses  between  impresarioing 
great  singers,  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  keeping  his 
hand  in,  and  gratifying  the  musical  part  of 
the  community,  by  the  superior  quality  of  his 
Sunday  "Pop"  concerts.  Large  audiences 
have  been  attracted  thereby,  and  there  is 
noticeable  on  these  occasions  the  devout  still- 
ness that  is  a  characteristic  of  audiences  of 
genuine   musicians  and   music-lovers. 

Last  Sunday's  programme  was  particularly 
rich  in  enjoyment  for  those  present.  It  was 
announced  as  an  afternoon  with  Dvorak, 
whose  strongly  individual  music  was  ren- 
dered with  artistic  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ferent movements  by  the  Lyric  Quartet,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Paterson,  Fire- 
stone, and   Vilalpando. 

The  quintet  work  in  the  second  part  of  the 
performance  was,  however,  a  noticeable  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  numbers,  as  the 
bass  element  was  not  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  quartet.  The  work  of  Mr.  Ormay,  the 
pianist,  is  noticeable  for  clearness,  strength, 
and  fire,  as  was  still  further  evidenced  in  his 
accompaniments  of  the  vocal  selections  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Strauss,  a  tenor  with  a  light 
but  sweet  voice  of  agreeable  quality. 


"The  County  Chairman,"  the  George  Ade 
play  which  successfully  competes  with  his 
"The  College  Widow"  for  popularity,  will  be 
seen  week  after  next  at  the  Valencia  Theatre. 


FOYER    AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Monday 
night  "A  Stubborn  Cinderella"  begins  an  en- 
gagement of  two  weeks.  It  is  a  musical  play 
by  Hough,  Adams,  and  Howard,  which  had 
a  phenomenal  run  in  Chicago,  and  has  met 
with  notable  success  elsewhere.  Its  three 
scenes  are  all  attractive.  The  first  shows  the 
campus  of  Columbus  University,  the  second 
presents  a  railroad  wreck  in  the  West,  and 
the  third  pictures  the  natatorium  at  Hotel 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  with  all  the 
charming  effects  natural  to  an  "orange  fete." 
The  play  tells  a  story  of  interest  and  the  sit- 
uations are  realistic,  though  well  flavored 
with  romance.  The  music  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly bright,  varied,  and  delightful,  no 
less  than  five  distinct  song  hits  being  included 
among  its  numbers,  the  happiest  effort  being, 
"When  You  First  Kiss  the  Last  Girl  You 
Love."     There  is  imagination  in  the  title. 

Homer  B.  Mason,  a  comedian  who  is  now 
as  successful  in  musical  comedy  as  he  was 
formerly  in  vaudeville,  heads  the  company, 
and  he  is  supported  by  Grace  Edmund,  the 
possessor  of  a  charming  voice,  Ethel  Dovey, 
Jack  Raffael,  Marguerite  Keeler,  Fred  Trues- 
dcll,  and  a  big  chorus.  The  production  is  one 
of  magnitude  and  merit  or  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  secure  two  weeks'  time  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre. 


Mace  Greenleaf,  the  new  leading  man  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  will  be  introduced  next 
Monday  evening  in  "The  Prince  Chap,"  play- 
ing the  part  which  made  Cyril  Scott  a  great 
favorite.  Edward  Peple's  dainty  play  is  really 
worth  while,  and  the  Valencia  Theatre's  pro- 
duction should  rank  with  any  that  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Greenleaf  has  had  experience  in 
many  exacting  roles,  and  may  be  expected  to 
give  of  his  best  in  this  congenial  part. 
Blanche  Stoddard  will  play  the  grown-up 
Claudia,  and  little  Bebe  Daniels,  a  remarkably 
talented  child,  will  be  the  heroine  in  her 
youth.  Helen  Lackaye  will  appear  as  the 
American  girl,  Alice  Travers,  and  Thomas 
MacLarnie,  Charles  Dow  Clark,  Robert  Ho- 
mans,  Gerald  Harcourt,  and  others  of  the 
company  will  fill  the  less  prominent  but  still 
important  parts.  The  stage  settings  will  be 
elaborate  and  appropriate,  and  Herr  Heller 
and  his  orchestra  will  have  special  music  for 
the  production. 

A  special  matinee  is  announced  for  Friday 
afternoon,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  Wednesday  and  Sunday  afternoon 
performances.  

Kolb  and  Dill  continue  their  record-break- 
ing course  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  and  seem 
capable  of  extending  it  indefinitely.  They 
have  been  aided  by  wise  and  liberal  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  management  of  that  popular 
playhouse,  and  the  result  has  been  satisfac- 
tory all  round.  The  comedians  are  now  in 
the  last  month  of  their  engagement.  "Bank- 
ers and  Brokers"  has  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved since  the  opening  night,  and  it  is  now 
well  sustained  from  start  to  finish.  It  will 
have  to  give  place  next  Monday  night,  how- 
ever, to  a  revival  of  that  amusing  California 
play  with  music  by  the  late  Judson  Brusie, 
entitled  "Lonesome  Town."  This  production 
has  been  received  with  every  token  of  appre- 
ciation wherever  Kolb  and  Dill  have  pre- 
sented it,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  renew  its 
earlier  success  and  probably  surpass  it  in  the 
coming  engagement.  As  Chico  Charley  and 
Bakersfield  Bill,  two  representatives  of  the 
Weary  Willie  class,  Kolb  and  Dill  find  par- 
ticularly good  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  their  eccentric  comedy,  and  they  find  al- 
most as  much  pleasure  in  their  impersonations 
as  is  found  by  their  audiences.  Adele  Rafter 
will  have  the  part  of  A.  Marvelous  Wonder, 
a  San  Francisco  widow,  and  will  be  attractive 
dramatically  and  vocally.  Sidney  De  Gray, 
George  Wright,  Carlton  Chase,  and  other 
favorites  in  the  company  will  be  well  suited 
in    the   cast.  , 

The  Orpheum  will  have  for  its  leading  nov- 
elty next  week,  beginning  Sunday  afternoon, 
an  intense  dramatic  episode  by  Israel  Zang- 
will,  called  "The  Never-Never  Land."  It  is 
a  striking  piece  of  work,  in  scenic  effects  as 
well  as  in  dramatic  possibilities.  Helen 
Grantley.  a  gifted  young  actress,  supported 
by  Harry  Hilliard  and  James  M.  Colville, 
well-known  professionals,  will  appear  in  the 
sketch,  and  they  are  capable  of  bringing  out 
all  its  passion  and  pathos.  Next  in  fresh  in- 
terest is  "Shorty,"  a  racetrack  diversion  in 
one  act,  in  which  Dick  Crolius,  who  was  the 
inimitable  Biff  Donovan  in  "Peaches,"  will 
carry  off  the  honors.  His  engagement  will 
be  limited  to  next  week  only.  Other  new  acts 
in  the  coming  programme  will  be  the  popular 
Farrell-Taylor  Trio  in  their  black-face  offer- 
ing of  music  and  comedy,  "That  Minstrel 
Man,"  and  Leon  T.  Rogee,  a  graduate  of  the 
Hungarian  Conservatoire  of  Music,  who  imi- 
tates the  'cello,  trombone,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
Byron  and  Langdon,  Johnnie  McVeigh  and 
his  College  Girls,  Charles  Wayne  and  com- 
pany, and  of  Seldom's  classic  poems  in 
marble.  . 

The  last  performance  of  "The  Wolf"  will 
be  given  Sunday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre. This  second  of  Mr.  Walter's  successes 
is  reviewed  in  another  column. 
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Mackenzie 

GORDON 

The  Great  Tenor 

Assisted  by 

EUGENE   BLA\(_HARD,  Pianist 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Next  Tuesday  eve,  Feb.  9,  and  Sunday  aft..  Feb.  14 
Seats  75  cents.  SI. 00,  51.50.  at  Sherman,  Clay  &.  Co.'s. 


OAKLAND  NEXT  FRIDAY  AFT. 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse 


Mme.  FRIEDA 

LANGENDORFF 

Mezzo  from  leading  European  Opera  Houses 

Assisted  by  FLORA   KARP  HE1LBRON,  Pianist 

Thursday  eve.  Feb.  18,  and  Sunday  aft.,  Feb.  21 

Oakland  Concert,  Friday  aft.,  Feh.  19 

BALDWIN   PIANO  USED 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  presents 

The  Biggest  Band  Ever  Heard  Here 

Sousa  says  "  One  of  the  best  bands  in  the  world  " 

THE  FILIPINO 

Constabulary  Band 

85  Splendid  Musicians 

Including  a  Symphony  Orchestra  of  62 

Capt.  Frank  Loving,  Conductor 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  eves 
Feb.  14,  15,  16 

Prices  50  cents.  75  cents,  SI. 00.     Box  office  Thursday. 
Feb.  11,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Oakland— Tuesday  aft.,  Feb.  16,  at  Ye  Liberty. 
Sacramento  —  Wednesday  night,    Feb.   17,    at 
Clunie  Theatre. 


ORPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

HELEN  GRANTLEY  and  Company,  in  Is- 
rael Zangwill's  powerful  dramatic  episode,  "The 
Never  Never  Land";  DICK  CROLILS  and 
Company,  presenting  "Shorty,"  a  brjef  race- 
track incident  (one  week  only);  FARRELL- 
TAYLOR  and  Company,  in  "That  Minstrel 
Man";  LEON  T.  ROGEE,  the  Human  Or- 
chestra; JOHNNY'  McYEIGH  AND  HIS 
COLLEGE  GIRLS;  BYRON  and  LANGDON; 
CHARLES  WAYNE  and  Company;  New  Or- 
pheum Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  SEL- 
DOM'S YENUS,  incomparable  representations 
of  the   world's  plastic   statuary. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI-  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  EmsFSreDear 

*  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre  Phone  West  663 

Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

Last    Two    Nights— KOLD    &    HILL    in    "THE 

POLITICIANS" 

Beginning  Monday  Night 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In    their    New    York    production    of  Judson    C. 

Brusie's  merrv   musical   farce 

LONESOME  TOWN 

Pricss — Evenings.    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats, 
(except    Sundays  and   holidays).    25c,    50c,    75c. 


VAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™st! 


Phone  Market  500 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    Feb.    8 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

The    Quality    Musical    Play 

A  STUBBORN  CINDERELLA 

With  HOMER  B.    MASON  and  a  notable  cast 

One    Yrear    Princess    Theatre,    Chicago 

60  Singing  and  Dancing  Girls 

Prices:    50c  to  $1.50 


nr  I4th 
Market 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  T|£*,»YJ 

"  The  only  sleam-heated  theatre  in  the  city 

Sunday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last    Times 

of    "A    Contented    Woman" 
Commencing    Monday,    Feb.    S — Special  matinee 
Friday,  Lincoln's   Birthday — First  pro- 
duction in  stock  of 

THE  PRINCE  CHAP 

Edward    Peple's    Beautiful    Love    Story 
Presented  by  the   full   strength  of  the  Valen- 
cia    Stock     Companv     and     introducing     MA  CM 
GREENLEAF   as    leading  man. 

Regular  mats.   Wed.  and   Sun.;  prices,  25c  ami 
50c-      Evenings.    25c   to    75c.      Box   seats,    Si. 
Monday,    Feb.    15 — "The  County    Chairman." 


RAfINf  f 


JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 


Six  Race*  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1 :40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars  winch  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and   theii 

THOS.  H.  WILLI  V 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secret.. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  6,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


War,  but  not  "merry  war,"  is  being  waged 
against  the  corset.  This  is  not  the  first  of 
such  meddling  with  the  personal  affairs  of 
women,  only  that  in  this  onslaught  noted 
physicians  are  the  field  marshals  against  the 
"compressing  machine,"  as  some  of  them  call 
the  corset.  Tight  lacing,  they  say,  displaces 
the  vital  organs,  but  the  hue  and  cry  is  scaring 
no  woman.  In  fact,  orders  for  the  article  are 
increasing,  if  makers  of  the  compressor  may 
be  believed.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
rulers  of  kingdoms  by  divine  right  have  en- 
listed for  the  term  of  the  war  under  the 
banner  of  the  medical  men.  Roumania  has 
officially  forbidden  the  corset  to  even  the 
aristocratic  and  self-willed  ladies  of  the  high- 
est of  the  normal  schools,  and  the  third 
official  act  of  the  new  Czar  of  Bulgaria  was 
a  pronouncement  against  the  employment  of 
stays  to  give  "unnatural  shape  to  the  form." 
And  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  gone  quite  as 
far  to  destroy  the  "abdominal  waist  sup- 
presser,"  which  comes  as  a  surprise,  seeing 
what  a  henpecked  benedict  he  is.  But  that  is 
not  aril.  Several  of  the  school  boards  of  Eu- 
rope have  decreed  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  corset  is  a  prerequisite  to  fitness  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools,  and  men  of  high  and  of 
low  degree  all  over  the  civilized  world  are 
writing  books  and  essays  on  the  beauties  as 
well  as  the  horrors  of  corset-wearing.  But,  in 
any  event,  it  is  "distance  that  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,"  and  it  is  distance  that 
pictures  the  horrors.  Who  would  dare  know 
more? 

Nevertheless,  here  is  one  who  ventured  an 
eye,  through  the  keyhole  most  likely,  upon  the 
process  of  transforming  a  fair,  fat,  and  forty 
lady  into  symmetrical  proportions  by  the  way 
of  the  corset : 

She  took  her  poor  abdomen  in  her  two  hands — 
and  yanked  it  upwards.  Understand,  the  corset 
had  been  put  on  loose.  The  maid  stood  ready 
with  the  strings.  The  sufferer  reached  down, 
inside,  and  pulled  up  more  abdomen.  The  maid 
quickly  pulled  the  corset-strings — to  cinch  what 
had    been    won! 

The  martyr  reached  down  again  and  fetched  up 
more  of  the  flaccid  mass.  The  maid  laced  tighter. 
And  so  on,  puffing  like  a  sea-lioness,  with  purple 
face  and  eyes  that  bulged  out  wildly,  her  circula- 
tion half-stopped,  dizzy-headed  but  triumphant,  the 
ripe  beauty,  at  last,  made  this  miracle — trans- 
formed her  abdomen  into  a  lot  of  bust! 

Her  maid  then  put  her  hat  on — she  could  not 
reach  up  her  arms  to  do  it.  Later  she  let  drop 
her  diamond-studded  card-case.  I  knelt  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  before  old  Elizabeth  and  picked 
it  up  for  her — she  couldn't  have  stooped  within 
ten  inches  of  that  spot  upon  the  floor  to  pick  up 
a  free  pass  to  heaven!  Yet  she  sailed  off,  smiling 
consciously,  as  if  to  say: 

"I've  got  into  it!     Yes,  I've  got  into  it!" 


The  fact  is,  however  viciously  these  writers 
may  condemn  the  "horrors"  of  the  corset,  they 
will,  if  they  are  honest,  admit  that  with  most 
women  the  article  in  dispute  is  not  only  sus- 
taining but  beautifying.  Not  every  woman 
can  parade  a  Venus  of  Milo  waist  and  still 
fewer  can  claim  Milo  hips,  and  so  long  as 
padding  the  one  and  contracting  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  other  are  demanded  by  critical 
society  the  fundamentals  of  the  corset  will 
stand  a  Gibraltar  in  the  long  list  of  articles 
of  deception  in  your  fashionable  lady's  form 
beautifiers  and  conceded  appendages.  But 
why  should  man  grumble?  Many  is  the  so- 
ciety young  man  and  many  is  the  naval  and 
army  officer  whose  broad  shoulders  and  ex- 
tended breast  would  present  anything  but  a 
symmetrical  Apollo  but  for  the  corset  and 
padding.  Spinsters,  too,  whose  length  is  dis- 
tressingly out  of  artistic  proportion  to  width, 
should  give  over  criticisms.  The  willowy 
figure,  be  it  the  real  article  or  a  -counterfeit 
presentment,  is  the  adoration  of  all  lovers  of 
beauty  more  or  less  adorned.  But  ladies  who 
persist  in  wearing  the  "glove-fitting"  corset 
will  please  hold  their  temper  while  they  read 
these  observations  of  a  distinguished  Paris 
physician : 

Digestive  troubles  won  by  pushing  back  the  mass 
of  the  intestines;,  circulatory  troubles;  breathing 
troubles — the  "laced"  woman  is  reduced  to  breath- 
ing only  by  the  upper  ribs;  other  troubles,  inti- 
mate, on  which  no  need  to '  dwell.  From  all  of 
which  results  a  sad  phenomenon:  Expending  less 
work  with  a  regime  much  more  chaste  and  hy- 
gienic than  the  average  man,  and  without  alco- 
holism, coffee,  or  tobacco  poisoning,  the  modern 
woman  is  less  healthy  than  the  modern  man! 

In  Paris,  at  least,  she  becomes  more  and  more 
fragile,  bizarre,  dyspeptic,  neuropathic.  Less  apt 
for  maternity.  Men  with  their  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco, women  with  their  corsets — all  the  scientific 
world  is  alarmed  at  the  combination  threatening 
human-race  suicide! 


Society  is  sometimes  guilty  of  deplorable 
inanities.  It  does  enough  in  all  conscience 
to  justify  the  celebrated  question  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  "Is  polite  society  polite?"  and 
for  this  very  reason  we  welcome  such  evi- 
dence as  may  come  to  hand  that  society  has, 
after  all,  a  heart,  and  that  its  pulsations  may 
sometimes  be  felt  underneath  the  folly. 

And  so  we  welcome  the  report  that  society 
refuses  tr  recognize  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain lady  who  attracted  much  unenviable  no- 
toriety by  a  marriage  with  a  certain  steel 
magnate  Society,  had  no  particular  ani- 
mosity roward  the  lady  herself.  No  doubt 
*he  wa-  not  more  undesirable  than  many 
-  who  have  knocked  successfully  at  the 
of  high  life,  but  society  felt  that  it 
.raw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it  drew 


it  here.  There  was  a  recollection  of  the 
way  in  which  the  lady  had  mounted  the 
golden  ladder,  and  sympathy  for  the  first  wife 
was  shown  by  a  rejection  of  the  second.  The 
pitiful  story  of  that  first  wife  was  remembered, 
how  she  had  helped  her  husband  through  good 
times  and  bad,  had  risen  with  him  through 
poverty  to  wealth,  and  how  she  was  then 
thrown  upon  one  side  to  make  room  for  a 
young  beauty  who  had  nothing  much  to  rec- 
ommend her  except  her  good  looks.  And  so 
society  has  looked  askance  upon  a  would-be 
recruit  who  doubtless  thought  that  money 
would  be  her  passport  anywhere  and  every- 
where, and  that  every  gate  would  open  auto- 
matically to  the  wife  of  a  steel  magnate.  She 
has  discovered  that  there  are  limits,  that  so- 
ciety has  a  heart,  and  that  there  are  those 
with  whom  it  does  not  wish  to  associate,  how- 
ever wealthy  they  may  be.  The  realization 
that  there  are  some  things  that  can  not  be 
bought  with  money  is  no  doubt  disagreeable, 
but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  salutary. 


A  somewhat  cryptic  announcement  intended 
to  regulate  presentations  at  court  has  been 
issued  by  the  lord  chamberlain  of  England. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  understood  that  the  la- 
dies of  the  court  should  put  in  an  appearance 
at  least  once  a  year,  but  now  comes  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  need  not  appear 
more  than  once  in  three  years,  "unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances." 

The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  By  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances"  we  are  to  understand 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  costume.  Court  at- 
tire is  expensive,  and  ladies  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear  the  same  costume  for  two  or 
more  years  in  succession.  Court  functions 
with  their  confusion  and  crush  play  havoc 
with  fine  dresses  and  there  was  unwillingness 
to  incur  large  expense  for  a  single  and  some- 
what trying  occasion.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
observed  that  some  recent  functions  have  been 
marked  by  a  certain  amount  of  dowdiness, 
and  hence  the  announcement  that  ladies  need 
not  feel  compelled  to  be  present  "unless  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances" — that  is  to 
say,  unless  they  have  the  money  and  the  in- 
clination  to   buy   suitable   dresses. 


"The  Reminiscences  of  Bismarck"  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  that  statesman's 
courtship.  He  was  merely  a  young  Prussian 
officer  when  he  first  met  Johanna  von  Putt- 
kamer,  but  he  was  so  smitten  that  he  made 
application  at  once  to  the  lady's  father  for 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses.  Aghast  at 
Bismarck's  proposal,  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  absolutely  decline  it.  Instead,  he  wrote 
doubtfully,  giving  rather  grudging  permission 
for  the  young  lover  to  pay  a  sort  of  "visit  of 
inspection"  at  the  Puttkamer  home.  Bismarck 
eagerly  hastened  to  Reinfeld.  The  whole 
Puttkamer  family  was  lined  up  to  greet  him. 
The  father  and  mother  glared  at  him  sol- 
emnly, and  Johanna  herself  stood  between 
them,  her  eyes  cast  modestly  downward.  It 
was  an  awkward  moment.  The  swift,  whirl- 
wind decision  that  scored  Bismarck  his  later 
political  triumphs  came  now  to  the  front,  and 
he   carried  the   situation   by   storm. 

Galloping  up  the  driveway,  he  leaped  from 
his  horse ;  ran  forward  and  flung  his  arms 
around  Johanna  ;  taking  no  heed  of  her  scan- 
dalized parents ;  catching  her  to  his  breast 
and  covering  her  blushing  face  with  kisses. 
After  that  there  could  be  no  talk  of  "proba- 
tion" or  "waiting."  The  betrothal  was  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  Bismarck  in  his  old  age  used  to 
tell  the  story  with  more  delight  than  he  took 
in  describing  his  statesmanship  victories,  and 
usually  he  would  wind  up  by  saying :  "She 
made  me  what  I  am." 

To  the  end  of  that  married  life  the  couple 
wrote  each  other  long  and  loving  letters  each 
day  whenever  they  were  not  together.  The 
iron  chancellor's  began  usually,  "My  Angel," 
"Dearest  Heart,"  or  "Most  Beloved."  They 
contained  somewhat  prosy  descriptions  of  the 
work  he  was  doing,  but  here  and  there  he 
speaks  lovingly  of  her  "blue-gray-black  eyes," 
calls  her  his  "Black  Sun"  and  makes  similar 
remarks.     Once  he  said  : 

"My  metaphor  of  the  'Black  Sun'  is  false. 
Are  you  not  rather  a  dark,  warm,  summer 
night,  with  fragrance  of  flowers  and  heat- 
lightning  ?" 

The  countess  never  cared  for  nor  cultivated 
marital  trouble.  She  stood  between  Bismarck 
and  a  horde  of  diplomats,  bores,  savants,  hu- 
man donkeys,  and  politicians  and  took  care 
that  his  buttons  were  on  and  that  the  laundry- 
man  did  not  iron  saw  edges  on  his  collars  and 
shirts.  Incidentally  she  loved  the  brute  and 
softened  down  his  rough  places  until  he  be- 
came quite  human.  A  woman  who  under- 
stands is  the  whole  Neufchatel.  Johanna  un- 
derstood. 


Mme.  Lina  Cavalieri,  the  famous  grand 
opera  singer,  who  has  been  called  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  says  that  as 
a  result  of  her  experience  in  preserving 
youth  and  good  looks  she  has  framed  ten 
simple  rules  which  apply  to  every  woman 
seeking   to   retain  her  attractiveness: 

1.  When  your  mirror  tells  you  you  are  not 
looking    well,    rest. 

2.  To  keep  the  hair  beautiful  wash  it  once  a 
week. 

3.  To  keep  the  mouth  young  massage  with  the 
little  fingers  the  lines  of  petulance  from  nostrils 
to  lips. 


4.  To  have  always  a  youthful  contour,  keep 
the  line  of  the  jaw  as  thin  as  a  knife  edge. 

5.  To  keep  the  nose  shapely,  give  it  frequent 
massage. 

6.  To  take  away  the  ugly,  middle-aged  redness 
of  the  nose,  use  hot  compresses  on  it. 

7.  To  keep  the  tired  lines  away  from  the  eyes, 
bathe  the  lids  and  skin  about  the  eyes  with  water 
as   warm  as  you  can  endure   it. 

8.  To  make  the  eyes  always  brilliant,  bathe 
them  as  often  as  you  do  your  face. 

9.  To  avoid  the  multiplied  chin,  sleep  with  the. 
head  low,   the  lower  the  better. 

10.  To  refresh  the  dry,  withered  skin  bathe  it 
often  in  water  as  warm  as  you  can  endure. 

"You  see,"  she  says,  "they  begin  with 
'rest.'  In  practice  they  end  with  that.  I 
might  drop  half  of  them  and  use  rest  instead. 
Rest   is  beauty's   magic." 


The  London  Chronicle  is  the  latest  to  draw 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  feminine  head- 
gear. Reticence,  says  the  Chronicle,  is  not 
the  note  of  modern  millinery.  Not  only  the 
hatpin,  but  the  decorative  quill  may  poke  out 
the  eye  of  the  adjacent  stranger  in  our 
crowded  trains  and  trams.     Last  evening  this 


writer  saw  a  sudden  vengeance.  In  the  train 
beside  a  woman  with  an  aggressive  hat  was 
another  woman  whose  cheek  was  again  and 
again  menaced  by  the  fretful  quills.  She 
dodged,  smiled  at  the  apologies,  but  kept  her 
eye  on  the  aggressor.  One  had  begun  to 
think  her  an  angel  of  tolerance — when  she 
rose  to  depart.  With  a  swift  and  dexterous 
hand  she  snatched  the  trimming  from  the 
neighbor's  hat,  broke  the  quills;  cast  them 
from  her,  and — well,  you  have  to  hurry  off 
the    underground    trains. 


I 


Mile.  Trefiloff,  the  famous  Russian  act- 
ress, has  just  been  fined  ten  roubles  for  kiss- 
ing her  mother  in  a  tramcar. 

It  appears  that  both  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  it  is  unlawful  to  give  kisses  in 
public,  a  kiss  in  the  street  being  penalized  by 
a  fine  of  seven  roubles,  ten  roubles  being  the 
fine  inflicted  on  those  who  practice  oscula- 
tions in  railway  trains  or  in  tramcars.  A 
recent  enactment  even  renders  persons  who 
send  declarations  of  love  on  postcards  liable 
to  a  fine  of  five  roubles. 

A  rouble  represents  about  sixty-eight  cents. 


Removal  Sale 

UNTIL  MARCH  1st 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25% 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS    AND    SUTTER 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


SOLICITOR  WANTED 


The  Argonaut  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  first-class  subscription  solicitor — 
either  lady  or  gentleman.  Must  be  able  to  give 
good  references  and  supply  bond  if  desired. 
Will  pay  either  salary  or  commission. 

ARGONAUT    PUBLISHING    CO., 

406   Sutter  Street,   San  Francisco. 


Sunset  Express 

Direct  and  without  change  of  cars  to 
the  great  carnivai  at  New  Orleans — 

Mardi  Gras 

Krewe  of  Nereus January     25 

Falstaffians    February     5 

Elves    of    Oberon February   1 1 

Knights    of    Momus February  18 

Krewe  of  Proteus February  22 

Rex  Arrival February  23 

Drawing-room  sleepers,  berths,  sections — drawing-rooms.  Dining 
service  unequaled— Observation  Car — open-air  rotunda— Ladies' 
parlor — Gentlemen's  cafe — Library. 

Personally  conducted  Tourist  excursion  parties  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

Attractions  en  route^Along  Pacific  Shores  by  the  Old 
Missions — Southern    California   Orange  Groves — the 
Great  Salton  Sea — Cotton  Plantations  and  Bavous 
of  the  South. 

Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

884  Market  Street         14  Powell  Street 

Market   Street    Ferry   Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets 

Thirteenth  and   Franklin   Sts. 

Oakland 


February  6,  1909. 
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THE 

AMERICAN 

GENTLEMAN'S 

WHISKEY 

IS  THE 
TITLE  BY  WHICH 


•S  MOST  FAVORABLY 
KNOWN 


HEIfRY  CA5FPE  &  CO..  Inc.. 

Distributors  for  California  una  Nevada. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


V 


JJ 


TO  LOAN 

Cfl  Money  in  sums  of 
$100,000  or  more  on 
good  down-town 
realty  at  6  per  cent. 

WHY  NOT  BUILD? 
ADDRESS  BOX  A,  ARGONAUT 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  fsSfJaST 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  arc  orfered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

203-205  Twelfth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European  and    Eastern    schools. 

Full    prospectus  on    application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise- 

A  sailor  enters  a  li very-stable  to  hire  a 
horse  for  the  day,  to  take  some  friends  into 
the  country.  The  proprietor  has  one  brought 
out  for  inspection,  and  begins :  "There's  a 
beauty  for  you  !     Small  head,  clean  legs,  short 

back" "Short  back  be  blowed !     We  want 

one  with  a  long  back.     It's  to  carry  nine." 


Hall  Caine,  in  his  recollections,  says  that 
Rossetti  was  fond  of  good  stories  and  was 
particularly  amused  by  one  of  a  man  near  to 
death,  to  whom  the  clergyman  came  and  said, 
"Dear  friend,  do  you  know  who  died  to  save 
you  ?"  "Oh,  meenister,  meenister,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "is  this  a  time  for  conundrums?" 


Josiah  Quincy,  the  prominent  Boston  poli- 
tician, was  walking  near  the  city  hall,  when 
he  heard  an  Irish  laborer  accost  another  thus : 
"That's  Josiah  Quincy."  "An'  who's  Josiah 
Quincy?"  the  other  asked.  "I  never  see  such 
ignorance,"  rejoined  the  other.  "He's  the 
grandson  of  the  statute  you  see  in  the  yard." 


This,  concerning  the  letter  of  the  law : 
"  See  here,  Mr.  Casey,  said  Pat  to  the  tax 
assessor,  "shore  and  ye  know  the  goat  isn't 
worth  eight  dollars."  "Oi'm  sorry,"  responded 
Casey,  "but  that  is  the  law."  Producing  a 
book,  he  read  the  following  passage,  "All 
property  abutting  on  Front  Street  should  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  foot." 


Three-year-old  Norris  is  fond  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  sometimes  repeating  it 
instead  of  his  regular  evening  prayer.  Last 
autumn  the  name  of  the  successful  presi- 
dential candidate  was  often  heard  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  Norris  unconsciously  fell 
into  the  habit  of  rendering  one  passage  of  the 
Psalm  in  this  reassuring  fashion :  "Thy  rod 
and  thy  Taft  they  comfort  me." 


dramatist  was  much  annoyed  by  the  way  in 
which  one  of  the  actors  pronounced  a  certain 
word  in  the  dialogue.  He  mildly  protested, 
but  the  actor  would  not  take  the  hint.  "I 
have  always  pronounced  the  word  like  that, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,"  he  said.  "My 
dear  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Pinero  suavely,  "by 
all  means  do  as  you  think  best.  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  one  of  your  laughs  for  the 
world !"  At  the  next  rehearsal  the  actor 
changed   his   mind. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  Mr.  Collings  were 
rival  candidates  for  Parliament  at  one  time. 
Both  had  an  effective  anecdote  which  they 
used  to  tell  alternately  at  their  campaign 
meetings,  the  understanding  being  that  who- 
ever spoke  first  should  have  first  call  on  the 
yarn.  At  one  meeting,  Mr.  Collings  arrived 
rather  late,  and  the  chairman  immediately 
called  upon  him  to  address  the  audience.  As 
he  went  on  with  his  oration  he  began  to  lead 
up  to  the  famous  anecdote,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  tell  it  he  suddenly  felt  a  gentle  pull 
at  his  coat-tails.  Turning  around,  he  beheld 
Mr.  Chamberlain  regarding  him  with  an 
anxious  face.  "I  have  already  told  them  the 
story,"  he  whispered,  warningly.  So  Mr.  Col- 
lings, much  disappointed,  omitted  it  from  his 
speech.  A  little  later,  Mr.  Chamberlain  rose 
to  speak,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Collings, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  tell  the  fatal 
yarn. 


A  summer  visitor  who  was  trying  a  horse, 
the  property  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer, 
with  a  view  to  buying  him,  noticed  that  after 
driving  a  few  miles  the  animal  pulled  very 
hard,  requiring  a  firm  hand  and  constant 
watching.  "Do  you  think  this  is  just  the 
horse  for  a  lady  to  drive?"  he  inquired  doubt- 
fully. "Well,"  answered  the  owner,  with  an 
air  of  great  candor,  "I  must  say  I  shouldn't 
really  want  to  be  the  husband  of  the  woman 
who    could   drive   that   horse." 

Young  ministers  sometimes  say  some  very 
irreverent  things  when  first  they  get  in  har- 
ness, but  seldom  are  so  broadly  condemnatory 
as  the  young  clergyman  who  was  called  upon 
to  act  as  chaplain  at  the  opening  of  a  recent 
term  of  court  down  in  Maine.  After  covering 
everything  he  could  think  of  as  appropriate  to 
say,  from  religion  to  law,  he  closed  his  prayer 
with  the  supplication,  "And,  finally,  may  we 
all  be  gathered  in  the  happy  land  where  there 
are  no  courts,  no  lawyers,  and  no  judges." 
Then  they  changed  chaplains. 


On  a  west-bound  train  scheduled  for  a  long 
trip  a  very  large,  muscular  man  fell  asleep 
and  annoyed  all  the  passengers  by  snoring  tre- 
mendously. Reading,  conversation,  or  quiet 
rest  was  an  impossibility.  Finally  a  drum- 
mer, carrying  half  a  lemon  in  his  hand,  tip- 
toed over  to  a  little  boy  who  sat  behind  the 
snorer.  "Son,"  said  the  drummer  impres- 
sively, "I  am  a  doctor,  and  if  that  man 
doesn't  stop  snoring  he'll  die  of  apoplexy. 
Watch  your  chance,  and  as  soon  as  his  mouth 
opens  a  little  wider,  lean  over  and  squeeze 
this  lemon  into  it." 


A  New  Yorker,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Cobalt  district  in  Canada,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  report  he  heard  of  a  fashion- 
able wedding  in  the  back  country.  Two 
habitants  met  on  the  train  and  took  the  seat 
next  to  his.  "Ah,  Antoine,"  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, "eef  you  'ave  h'only  been  at  dees 
wedding  of  Pierre  Coubertin  an'  Emilie  La 
Roche  you  shall  nevaire  forget  heem.  So 
gentil  !  So  mooch  luxury !  H'every  one  so 
'appy  an'  so  grand  an'  fine !  Theenk  of  eet, 
Antoine  ! — h'every  one  wear  de  Prince  h'Al- 
bert  pants  an'  dreenk  de  real  ginger  ale!" 


THE    MERRY   MUSE. 


Syd  Did. 
There    was    a    young    fellow    named    Syd, 
Who  kissed  a  giil  on  the  eyelid; 
Said  the  girl  to  the  lad, 
"Your  aim's  very  bad. 
You  should  practice  a  bit"— so   he  did. 

— Lippincott's    Magazine. 


Lessens  Silver  care.    Prevents  Silver  wear.  "1 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

imparts  a  wonderful  brilliancy  with- 
out scratching  or  marring  the  most 
delicate  surface. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 
or  15ets.  in  stamps  f..r  fnll-nlzed  box,  i»>at-paid.      I 
The  Hlectro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St,  New  York.    I 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


In  Reprehensible  Manner. 
There  was  a  young  man   from   Savannah, 
Who  slipped  on  a  vacant  banana. 
The  words  that  he  said 
When  he  fell  on   his  head 
Wouldn't    do    for    a    Sunday-school    banner. 
— Boston   Traveler. 


A  small  negro  boy  was  going  along  the 
street  carrying  a  turtle  by  the  tail,  when  a 
ventriloquist  standing  near  seemed  to  make 
it  say :  "Where  is  you-all  goin'  with  me  ?" 
The  little  negro  heard  the  question,  and 
looked  around  with  astonishment,  but  not 
being  entirely  satisfied  as  to  where  the  voice 
came  from,  walked  on.  Again  the  ventrilo- 
quist said :  "I  say,  where  is  you-all  takin' 
me?"  This  time  the  boy  was  satisfied  that 
the  turtle  had  been  gifted  with  a  miraculous 
power  of  speech,  and  instantly  dropped  it  on 
the  sidewalk  in  consternation,  exclaiming,  "I 
isn't  a-takin'  you-all  nowhar.  I  has  done 
dropped  you !" 

Pinero,  the  playwright,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  martinet  at  rehearsals,  and  actors 
and  actresses  who  disagree  with  him  are  apt 
to  find  themselves  severely  taken  to  task. 
During  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  plays  the 


The  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar. 

[It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  a  solution  of 
the  Balkan  problem,  Austria-Hungary  divide  the 
Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  between  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro.— News    item.  ] 

As  a  casual  newspaper  reader; 

As   a   person    "just   wanting   to    know"; 
As  one  seeking  the  light  in  the  darkness 

(Not  to   be   too   inquisitive,   though) 
On   this   one  point   I'd   like  information, 

If  you're  sure   I  don't   trespass  too   far — 
What  is  it — won't  some  one  please  tell  me? — 

The   Sandjak  of  Novi   Bazar? 

With  many  strange  terms  I'm   familiar; 

Terms  smacking  of  peace  and  of  war. 
Which   the  versatile  press  correspondents 

Delight  to    lug  in  by  the  score. 
Kraal,  kopje,    and   veldt — Yildiz    Kiosk; 

The  Duma  dissolved  by  the  Czar, 
But  I  do  not  know  yet  what  they  mean  by 

The    Sandjak  of   Novi    Bazar. 

I  can  prate  of  the   Punjab;   the   Mejliss, 

And  I  know  when  a  jehad's  proclaimed, 
Mashruteh    is   likewise    familiar, 

And  I  think  I  have  Selamik  tamed; 
I  can  understand  the  causa  belli, 

Eeni    Snassen,    and    tribal   duar, 
But  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  any  sense  in 

The   Sandjak  of   Novi    Bazar. 

Why  should  this,  of  all  things,  be  conceded? 

Is  it  flesh,  nsh,   or  fowl,  anyway? 
Can  it  sit  up  and  beg,  and  take  notice? 

Does  it  live  with  his  Highness,  the  Bey? 
Now,   I  don't  want  to   make  any  trouble, 

And  I  know  what  so  many  things  are, 
So.  won't  you  please  kindly  explain  it — 

The    Sandjak   of    Novi    Bazar? 

— Cincinnati   Times-Star. 


A.   Hirschman 

For   fine    jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van   Ness  Avenue. 
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The  Largest  and  Finest 
Assortment  on  the  Coast 

OUR    CATALOGUES 

CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable  suggestions 
about  planting,  pruning  and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 

ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
mailed  free  on  application 

BURBANK'S  NEW  CREATIONS 

Send   25   cents    lor   beautifully    illusirated   booklet,   in 

colors,  describing  the  Santa  Rosa,  Gaviota,  Formosa  and 

Vesuvius  Plums,  the  Rutland  Plumcol,  Royal  and  Paradox 

Walnuts.     We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

Establhhrd  18S4 

Paid  up  capital     .     .     .     $200,000.00 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,    Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROED1NG,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Bo*  39        FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 
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"  The  Original  Egyptian  " 


A  BANK  ACCOUNT.  SUBJECT  TO 
CHECK.  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT- 
EST CONVENIENCES  OF  MOD- 
ERN  BUSINESS.  A  CHECK,  GIVEN  IN 
PAYMENT  OF  A  BILL,  IS  A  VALU- 
ABLE AND  CORRECT  RECORD. 
CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  OF  FIRMS, 
CORPORATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  INVITED. 

A.  W.  NAYLOB,  Pres.       F.  M.  WlLSON,  Vice-Pres. 

F.  L.  Naylob    F.  C.  Mobtimeb    W.S.Wood 

Cashier  Asit.  Cashier         Aitt.  Cashier 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITARY 
Brrhclfyi.tfal- 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31.    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart.  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.    C.  W.  Heyer.   Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up  Capital   $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  V ice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President:  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors— N.  C.  Babin,  T.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqucraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  buildini* 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansomc  St». 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 700.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier: 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant    cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.  S.  Assets $2,493,154 

"       Surplus    433.989 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exch\; 
SAN   FRANC 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L. 

Manager 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following    department : 

The  whirl  of  social  gayety  continues  and 
the  coming  weeks  of  this  month  are  crowded 
with  engagements  for  old  and  young  as  no 
period  of  the  winter  has  been.  Many  events 
of  importance  are  planned  already  and  others 
are  to  be  announced  within  the  next  week. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Savage,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Savage,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Wilkins  will  take  place  on  Monday 
afternoon,  February  15,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  in  San  Rafael.  Only  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  will  be  present. 

The  Friday  Night  Dancing  Club  will  give 
the  last  of  its  dances  before  Lent  on  Friday 
evening  next.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs. 
James  Potter  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  George 
MooFe,   and  Mrs.   George  Ashton. 

Captain  Thomas  Quincey  Ashburn,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Ashburn  will  entertain  at  an 
informal  dance  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
16,  in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  Weller  and  Miss 
Marcia    Fee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  will  en- 
tertain at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening 
next,  their  guests  going  afterwards  to  the 
Gayety    Club    dance. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  will  entertain  at  a  din- 
ner on  Tuesday  evening,  February  16,  in 
honor  of   Miss  Florence   Hopkins. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  will  entertain  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  next  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  will  entertain  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  next  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise  Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  will  en- 
tertain at  a  theatre  party  on  Monday  evening 
next  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Hopkins. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
on  Wednesday  next  in  honor  of  Miss  Katrina 
Page    Brown    of    New    York. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  will  entertain  at  an 
informal  tea  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street  on  Thursday  next. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  will  entertain  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Thursday,'  February  IS,  at 
the   Fairmont. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  will  entertain  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  afternoon  next 
at   her   home   on   California   Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  will  entertain 
at  bridge  on  Monday,  Februray  15,  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  will  entertain  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Thursday  next  at  her  home 
on    Devisadero    Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Harley  will  entertain  at 
bridge  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoon, 
February   18  and   1°. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  before  the  Greenway  ball 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  their  guests 
being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Dr.  and 
•Mrs.  Grant  Self  ridge,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George    H.   Mendell,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  last  week  at  their  Bur- 
lingame  home  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills. 

Mr.  John  C.  Kittle  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  the  host  and  guests  going 
afterwards   to  the   Greenway  ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained 
at   the    St.    Francis  before   the   Greenway   ball 


on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss  Florence  Hopkins.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pills- 
bury,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Florence 
Breckinridge,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Jolliffe,  Miss  Alice  Oge,  Miss  Harriett 
Alexander,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss 
Katharine  Donohoe,  Mr.  Walter  Hobart,  Mr. 
Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott, 
Mr.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Mr. 
Lovell  Langstroth,  Mr.  Frank  King,  and  Dr. 
Tracy    Russell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week,  they  and  their  guests  going 
afterwards  to  the  Greenway  dance.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Miss 
Helen  Dean,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois,  Miss 
Margaret  Stowe,  Miss  Innes  Keeney,  Miss 
Marie  Brewer,  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  Miss 
Edna  Davis,  Mr.  Vincent  de  Laveaga,  Mr. 
John  Gallois,  Mr.  Frank  Preston,  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Schilling,  Mr.  William  Volkman,  Mr. 
Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  Reginald  Fernald,  Mr. 
Paul  Jones,  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Theriot,  Mr.  Gayle  Anderton,  Mr.  Duval 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Ward  Barron. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street  before  the  Greenway  ball  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller  entertained 
at  a  dinner  before  the  Greenway  ball  on  Fri- 
day evening  of  last  week,  their  guests  being 
Miss  Anna  Weller.  the  guest  of  honor,  Miss 
Marian  Angelotti,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick. 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss 
Dorothy  Chapman,  Mr.  Germaine  Vincent, 
Count  d'Albans,  Mr.  Edward  Greenway,  Mr. 
Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace,  and  Mr. 
Charles   Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  the  Fairmont,  they  and  their  guests 
going  afterwards  to  the  Greenway  ball.  Those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  de  Latour,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss 
Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Anna  Peters,  Mr.  Thorn- 
w  ell  Mullally.  Mr.  Frank  de  Lisle,  and  Mr. 
Cyril   Tobin. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss  Katharine  Donohoe.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Miss  Marian  Newhall. 
Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins.  Miss 
Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Calhoun,  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge, 
Miss  Claire  Nichols,  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 
Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  Miss  Eleanor  Cush- 
ing,  Miss  Frances  Newhall,  Miss  Virginia 
Newhall,  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Su- 
zanne Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  and 
Miss  Clara  Allen. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Anderson  postponed  the  lunch- 
eon she  was  to  have  given  on  Monday  last  in 
honor  of  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherwood  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  a  number 
of  guests  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Miss 
Florence  Hopkins  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
Friday  evening. 

The  Vassar  Aid  Society  is  giving  a  lunch- 
eon today  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Miss 
Katherine  Jewell  Everts,  who  is  to  give  Alice 
Brown's  comedy,  "My  Lady's  Ring,"  in  the 
afternoon.  Prominent  among  the  Vassar 
women  are  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Brownell,  and  Miss  Helen  Peckham. 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  returned 
on  Tuesday  last  from  New  York,  where  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  They  are  at  their 
Burlingame    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  Miss 
Louise  Boyd  have  returned  from  the  East, 
where  they  spent  the  fall  and  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart,  and  Miss 
Mary  Eyre  have  gone  to  New  York  for  a 
few  weeks'  stay. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foote  in  Grass 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  and  Miss  Isabel 
Beaver  will  leave  next  month  for  six  months' 
travel  in   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Monroe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  are  planning 
to  spend  the  summer  months  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  gone  to 
Portland    for   a   brief    stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  Mrs.  Sallie 
Stetson  Winslow,  Miss  Ruth  Winslow,  and 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  sailed  from  New 
York  last  week  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  arrived  in 
town  a  few  days  since  and  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Ethel  Dean  has  returned  to  town, 
after  a  stay  of  some  weeks  in  Nevada. 

Miss  Lizzie  Bolton  is  in  Paris,  where  she 
will    remain    for    some    time. 

Miss  Ysabel  Brewer  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  for  several  days  as  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  have  returned 
for  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  the  East,  and  after 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  returned 
to   the   Presidio   of   Monterey. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Vail  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
visiting  here  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sherman 
Stow. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  returned  from  a 
stay  of   several   weeks   in   New  York. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Fuller  and  Miss  Lucie 
King  are  expected  home  in  a  few  days  from 
New  York,  where  they  have  been  for  several 
months. 

M  rs.  S.  L.  Bee  is  visiting  at  a  coffee 
hacienda  in  Costa  Rica  and  will  remain  there 
for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  are  guests  at 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  Mrs.  Watt  having  come  to 
town  to  assist  at  the  Kirmess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Balch,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hola- 
bird,  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Elliott,  of  San 
Diego,  are  among  the  visitors  from  the  South 
now    at    the    Fairmont. 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Green,  Mr.  Eldredge  Green, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Green,  of  San  Mateo,  have 
registered  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth's 
sister,  Mrs.  Blanch  Davis,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  at  Del  Monte  for  the  week  end. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Pressley  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  G.  Davis  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  J.  Duncan  of  the  same  city,  are  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Among  the  visitors  from  the  Northwest  now 
at  the  Fairmont  are  Mr.  R.  Cunningham, 
Seattle;  Mr.  R.  H.  Jenkins,  Portland;  Mr. 
Alfred   L.   Black,    Bellingham.  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Bissinger  arrived 
from  Portland  last  week  and  engaged  apart- 
ments at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Tobin  and  Captain  Pickering  of 
San  Mateo  were  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  C.  Burnes  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.:  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Martin  Beck  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit  is 
at  the   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hale  of  Sacramento 
are  guests  of  the  Fairmont. 

The  Robert  L.  Colemans  of  Burlingame  are 
at  the  Fairmont  for  a  few  days.  Count  and 
Countess  de  Tristan  of  San  Mateo,  Captain 
Pickering,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin  are  also 
there. 

The  Crown  Princess  P^mare  of  Tahiti  and 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Montierre  Atwater,  are  at  the 
Fairmon; 

Mrs.  Jerry  Landfelt  of  Berkeley  has  been 
staying  at  the   Fairmont. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Low  and  Miss  Low  have  taken 
apartments  for  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Stanley  Fay  and  Miss  Edna  Fay  of 
San  Francisco  spent  several  days  at  Del 
Monte    during   the   past    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Newmark  of  Los  Ange- 
les have  decided  to  make  San  Francisco  their 
home  in  the  future,  and  are  occupying  apart- 
ments  in   the   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  staying  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Irving  Wright  of  Berkeley 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Among  recent  registrations  at  the  Fairmont 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Shepherd,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  J.  A.  Monroe,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipp, 
U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Gorgas,  Mare  Island. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  Tamalpais  Tavern  were :  Mr.  Charles 
Frank,  Miss  Eva  Coleman,  Miss  Louise  Bauer, 
Mr.   D.  E.  Hayes. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION    SQUARE 


<1  A   luxurious   hair-dressing 
department  has  been  opened 
on  the  second  floor. 
♦5  Manicuring,  facial  massage, 
shampooing,  etc. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

NEAR  QUAINT  OLD  MONTEREY— 
125  MILES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Uniting  all  the  pleasures  of  outdoor 
life  under  ideal  conditions 
with  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  metro- 
politan hotels 

For  rates  Gf  reservations  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan,    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    R.OSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or   see  H.    F.    NORCROSS.    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring   St.,   Los   Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main   3917. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address  hotel. 
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Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BUILDING       Junction  Post  and  Market 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

The  social  center  of 
a  most  sociable  city 


Managed  by  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.  G.  GREEN,  J.    H.   HOLMES, 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Modern  Hotel 

Iwelveatoriesof 
Solid  Comfort" 

>     ■  fflfej  Building,    concrete, 
U                      steel  and  marble. 

3-:;;3 L 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refinedhostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Rates,  SI. 00  up 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 

ROUND 

THE             $1425 

3thf  Sxislmt 
©ranrl  £$nriptjj 

WORLD 

Remarkable  Four  Months' 
Tours;  Magnificent  Steam- 
ships; First  Class  through- 
out. 

©lit  Unrlh 
Jnurrmja 

Berkeley       Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

JULES  CLERFAYT,  Agt 

,  22  Powell  SU  S.  F. 

BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal   notes   relative   to  army 
and   navy   officers   who   are   or  have   been   sta- 
tioned  at   Pacific   Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills,  U.  S.  A., 
is  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  when 
relieved  by  Brigadier-General  William  H. 
Carter,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of   Luzon,   Philippine   Islands. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  L.  Hodges,  U.  S. 
A.,  when  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  R.  D. 
Potts,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Viscayas,  Philippine  Islands, 
will  proceed  to  San  Francisco  to  await  orders. 

Colonel  Adam  Slaker,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  from  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel to  his  present  rank  on  De- 
cember 8,    1908. 

Colonel  Henry  H.  Ludlow,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  from  lieuten- 
ant-colonel to  his  present  rank  on  December 
27,  1908. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  L.  Finley,  U.  S. 
A.,  chief  of  staff,  Department  of  California, 
left  yesterday  (Friday)  on  the  transport 
Sheridan  for  Honolulu  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion.     He   will   be   absent   about   three    weeks. 

Major  Edward  R.  Schreiner,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  make  such 
journeys  to  Fort  Baker  as  may  be  necessary, 
reporting  upon  arrival  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer in  connection  with  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal  meningitis  at  that  post. 

Commander  H.  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  Cavite. 

Lieutenant-Commander  S.  E.  Moses,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  duty  as  assistant  in- 
spector in  charge  of  the  Twelfth  Lighthouse 
District,  San  Francisco,  and  is  ordered  to 
continue  his  other  duties. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  N.  Freeman,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  ordered  home  and  granted  one  month's 
leave. 

Captain  William  Kelly,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  the 
duty  detailing  him  to  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  the  municipal  building  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Captain  Malvern  Hill  Barnum,  Eighth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  next  week  on  the 
Buford   from   Manila. 

Captain  John  T.  Geary,  Coast  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  granted  him  ex- 
tended one  month. 

Captain  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  sailed  from  Manila  for  this  port  on 
the  transport  Buford  on  January   15. 

Captain  James  Ronayne,  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S. 
A.,  president  of  an  army  retiring  board  at 
Chicago,  at  such  time  as  he  may  designate 
for   examination   by  that  board. 

Lieutenant  V.  S.  Houston,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  duty  on  the  Charleston  and  or- 
dered to  the  Naval  Station,  Hawaii,  for  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
twelfth  lighthouse  establishment  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  with  headquarters  at  Hono- 
lulu. 

Lieutenant  Emil  P.  Pierson,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  April  5. 

Lieutenant  H.  Clay  M.  Supplee,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  en  route  from 
the  Philippines  to  San  Francisco  on  the  trans- 
port Buford,  due  here  about  February  15. 

Lieutenant  Fielding  L.  Poindexter,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Northwestern  Military  Academy,  Highland 
Park,  Illinois,   and   will   proceed   to   his   home. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  A.  May  is 
detached  from  duty  with  the  flotilla  of  the 
lighthouse  vessels  to  San  Francisco  and  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  fleet,  sailing  on  Feb- 
ruary   5. 

The  late  Lieutenant  Thomas  E,  Selfridge, 
First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  from 
the  injuries  received  in  a  fall  with  an  aero- 
plane, has  been  honored  by  having  a  battery 
on  the  Fort  Upton  Military  Reservation,  Ha- 
waii,  named   Battery   Selfridge. 

The  following  organizations  of  the  United 
States  army  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  dates  specified  : 
Thirteenth  Cavalry,  on  or  about  March  5  ; 
headquarters,  band,  and  ten  troops,  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  on  or  about  April  5  ;  Seventh  Infan- 
try, on  or  about  May  5  ;  Companies  E  and  H, 
Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  on  June  5. 

Headquarters  and  Company  A,  First  Bat- 
talion of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waiian Territory,  are  ordered  relieved  after 
the  arrival  of  headquarters  and  Company  G, 
Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
about  May  12,  and  will  then  take  the  first 
available  transport  for  San  Francisco,  pro- 
ceeding after  arrival  here  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  for  station. 


The  Greenbaum  "Pop"  Concerts. 
The  second  "Pop"  concert,  at  Lyric  Hall, 
drew  the  largest  audience  that  ever  attended 
a  local  chamber  music  concert.  The  next 
event  will  be  Sunday  afternoon,  February  28, 
when  a  string  quartet  by  Teresa  Carreno  and 
a  sonata  for  viola  and  piano  by  Rubinstein 
will  be  decided  novelties. 


The  Langendorff  Concerts. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  a  great 
mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  has  been  heard 
in  concert  here,  and  the  announcement  that 
Mme.  Langendorff,  contralto  from  the  Royal 
Opera  Houses  at  Dresden  and  Prague,  the 
Wagner  Festspiel  at  Bayreuth,  and  other  great 
opera  houses,  will  give  recitals  here  is  wel- 
come. 

This  artist  is  said  to  have  a  beautiful  voice 
of  great  range,  and  she  will  introduce  some 
of  the  great  contralto  arias  entirely  new 
here,  such  as  those  from  Tschaikowsky's 
operas,  "Pique  Dame"  and  "Maid  of  Orleans." 

In  addition  to  her  two  public  recitals,  which 
are  scheduled  for  Thursday  evening,  February 
18,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  February  21,  at 
Christian  Science  Hall,  Mme.  Langendorff 
has  been  engaged  to  furnish  the  programme 
for  the  third  concert  of  the  St.  Francis  Mu- 
sical Art  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February    17. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  19,  she  will 
sing  at  Ye   Liberty   Playhouse,   Oakland. 

Mme.  Flora  Karp  Heilbron,  a  Viennese 
pianist,  will  be  the  instrumental  soloist  at  the 
Langendorff  concerts.  She  will  play  some 
works  quite  new  here,  including  a  "Grand 
Gigue"  by  Haessler,  and  a  set  of  charming 
variations  by   Chopin. 


A  Kirmess. 
A  Kirmess  is  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  charities,  the  San  Francisco  Ma- 
ternity and  the  Children's  Hospital,  at  the 
Central  Theatre,  February  17,  18,  19  and  20, 
with  a  matinee  on  February  20.  Miss  Stew- 
art, a  specialist  in  Kirmess  dances,  decorative 
effects,  and  tableaux,  has  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  purpose  of  managing  this  enter- 
tainment. The  programme  will  include  a 
number  of  very  original  dances,  an  automobile 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  there  will  be  a  few 
booths  at  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  The  boxes, 
each  containing  six  seats,  sell  at  $100  a  piece 
for  the  five  performances  and  can  be  procured 
from  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal,  chairman,  1807 
Gough  Street.  The  executive  committee  com- 
prises Mrs.  Frederick  Hewlett,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Dunbar,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Helen 
Hecht,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilien- 
thal, Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Metcalfe, 
Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bothin,  Miss 
Edith    Bull,    and   many   others. 


College  Alumnae. 
The  California  branch  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  will  present  Miss  Katherine  Jewell 
Everts  in  a  comedy  by  Alice  Brown,  "My 
Lady's  Ring,"  on  Saturday,  February  6,  at 
half-past  two,  at  the  Fairmont.  It  will  be  a 
benefit  for  the  Stanford  Women's  Club  House. 
Miss  Everts  has  just  published  "The  Speak- 
ing Voice"  and  comes  directly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  New  Jersey,  where  she  has  been 
conducting  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  home 
of  Hamilton  Mabie.-  Tickets,  50  cents,  at  the 
door. 


The  Philomath  Club  of  San  Francisco  cele- 
brates its  annual  breakfast  at  California  Club 
Hall  on  Monday,  February  1 5.  The  pro- 
gramme will  comprise  a  greeting  and  toasts, 
to  be  followed  by  an  original  one-act  operetta, 
arranged  for  this  occasion.  Mr.  S.  G.  Fleish- 
man is  the  composer ;  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht, 
president  of  the  club,  is  the  librettist.  Mem- 
bers only  are  admitted  to  this  first  perform- 
ance, but  if  the  play  is  successful  a  second 
evening  production  will  be  given,  to  which 
the  members  may  extend  invitations  to  their 
friends. 


Richard  Carle  in  "Mary's  Lamb"  comes  to 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  March  29.  Although 
nearly  two  months  distant,  the  event  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  particular  interest.  It 
will  be  the  comedian's  first  visit  as  a  star, 
and  with  him  will  appear  Cecilia  Rhoda,  who 
is  a  special   favorite  here. 


EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  Glasses 


644  MARKET  ST.  Opp.Pauce  Hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  64S 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

Our  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  lown. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 


during  the  coming  month  > 
prompt    attentit 


II  be  given 
factory 


117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


Sherman,  Clay  Sc  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S .  F . ,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Stein  way  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at  13th 
Oakland 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free    for    the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


TH1 

7      PHTTTTP       SANTA 

BARBARA 

_!/      JL     \^f    JL      J.    J_!> J-V      AMERICAN     PLAN 

Rates  Single 

Has 

Rates  Double 

$4.00 

Its   Own 

$7.00 

$5.00 

Squab   Ranch 

$8.00 

$6.00 

Live   Stock  Farm 

$9.00 

$7.00 

Poultry  Ranches 

$10.00 

Vegetable  Gardens 

$11.00 

Private    Country    Club 

Race    Track    and    Polo    Grounds 

Private   Livery,     Wireless   Telegraph 

Art   Gallery   and   Picturesque   Golf  Links 

Good  Table,     Good  Living,     Cheerful  Service 

Rates  Graduated  to  All  Reasonable  Requirements 

Accommodations    for    One    Thousand    Guests 
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Better 
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Table  on 
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and 

the   Whole 

Delicacies 

Would  be  Pleased  to  Send  You  Booklet 

Pacific  Slope 

MILO  M.  POTTER,  Manager 
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THE   CITIZENS'   ALLIANCE,    920    Merchant* 

*  Exchange,  calls  lie  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   "The  Citizens'    Magazine"  SI. 50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


"Should  actresses  wed?"  asks  a  Paris  paper. 
Certainly,  but  not  to  excess. — Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel . 

"We  will  go  to  Philadelphia  soon  in  fifteen 
minutes."  "Philadelphia?  What  for?" — Nezv 
York  Life. 

"Does  Mrs.  Peck's  husband  command  a  good 
salary?"  "He  earns  a  good  salary.  She  com- 
mands  it." — Boston    Transcript. 

"He  is  going  into  politics ;  he  thinks  he's 
a  politician."  "What  does  his  wife  think?" 
"She's   too   much   of  a   lady   to   tell." — Boston 

Traztler. 

"A  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  eh?"  "No, 
second  sight  The  first  time  he  saw  her  he 
didn't  know  she  was  an  heiress." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Green — Smith  asked  me  to  forget  my 
troubles  this  morning.  Brown — What  for? 
Green — He  wanted  me  to  listen  to  his. — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Wiggs — John,  what  is  an  absolute 
vacuum  ?  IViggs — An  absolute  vacuum,  my 
dear,  is  something  that  exists  only  in  your 
mind. — Chicago   Daily   News. 

She  ion  the  Atlantic  liner) — Did  you  ob- 
serve the  great  appetite  of  that  stout  man  at 
dinner  ?  He — Yes  ;  he  must  be  what  they  call 
a  stowaway. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

"In  short,  sir,  we  go  in  far  too  little  for 
what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  sweetness  and 
light."  "I  don't  see  that — Sugar  and  Oil  are 
the  two  biggest  trusts  we  support" — Life. 

"Are  there  degrees  of  rank  in  the  servants' 
hall?"  "To  be  sure.  Maids  who  have  charge 
of  dogs  won't  associate  with  maids  who  look 
after  children." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Your  glasses,"  she  said,  "have  made  a 
great  difference  in  your  appearance."  "Do 
you  think  so?"  he  asked.  "Yes.  You  look  so 
intelligent  with  them  on." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"How  do  you  know  your  husband  is  not  a 
good  poker  player?"  "Because,"  answered 
young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "no  good  poker  player 
could  be  as  popular  as  he  is  with  other  poker 
players." — Washington   Star. 

Gunner — You  can't  get  the  best  of  those 
blamed  baggage-smashers.  I  labeled  my 
trunks  "China"  and  thought  they  would  handle 
them  with  unusual  care.  Guycr — And  did 
they?     Gunner — No.  but  blamed  if  they  didn't 


ship  the  trunks  all  the  way  to  Shanghai  and  I 
haven't  seen  them  since. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Dentist  (to  assistant) — I  think  I  heard  a 
patient  in  the  waiting-room.  Assistant — Yes, 
but  I  can't  bring  him  in.  He's  turned  the 
key  on  the  inside. — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

Chappy — Would  you  marry  a  woman  who 
had  sued  another  man  for  breach  of  promise? 
Sappy — It  would  depend  largely  on  how  much 
the  jury  had  awarded  her. — The  Club-Fellow. 

Criticus — So  this  is  your  picture,  "The 
Battle,"  is  it?  DeAuber — Yes.  War  is  a  ter- 
rible thing.  Criticus — Oh,  of  course — but  I 
don't  believe  it's  as  bad  as  it  is  painted. — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

Boss — When  you  told  that  new  clerk  that 
he'd  have  to  hump  himself  if  he  expected  to 
hold  his  job,  how  did  he  take  it?  Depart- 
ment Manager — He  got  his  back  up  right 
away. — Chicago   Tribune. 

"What  are  you  crying  about?"  "My  hus- 
band beat  me."  "Who  is  he  ?"  "A  gypsy 
fiddler.  He  beat  me  with  the  fiddle  bow " 
"Then  you  ought  to  be  thankful  he  doesn't 
play  a  bass  viol." — FUcgcnde  Blatter. 

Policeman — Here,  you  !  What  are  you  do- 
ing wandering  around  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing? Belated  Pedestrian — The  cursed  barber 
cut  my  hair  too  short,  and  I  don't  care  to  go 
home  to  my  wife. — New   York  Herald. 

"Did  you  ever  make  a  serious  mistake  in  a 
prescription  ?"  "Xever  but  once,"  answered 
the  drug  clerk,  as  a  gloomy  look  passed  over 
his  face.  "I  charged  a  man  thirty  cents  for  a 
prescription  instead  of  thirty-five." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Manager — We  must  put  a  great  deal  of 
realism  into  this  forest  scene.  Can  you  get 
some  one  to  growl  so  as  to  resemble  a  bear? 
Assistant — I  think  so.  There  are  several 
chorus  men  who  have  not  received  their 
wages  for  three  weeks.  I'll  call  them. — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

-•♦*■ 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  and  Monsieur  de 
la  Valette  fought  with  pistols.  Monsieur  de 
la  Valette  fired  first  and  missed.  The  prince 
fired,  hit  De  la  Valette  just  above  the  belt, 
but  did  not  wound  him,  owing  to  a  five-franc 
piece  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  against  which 
the  bullet  was  flattened.  "Sir,"  said  Prince 
Bonaparte  to  his  adversary,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "let  us  make  friends,  and  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  foresight  with  which 
you  have  invested  your  money." 


*  * 
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The  Cost  of  Living. 

The  Argonaut  hopes  that  Senator  Wolfe  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  demand  for  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco  and  to  inquire 
into  "the  conditions  which  permit  of  great  inequalities 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  products  to 
the  consumer  and  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  at 
next  session  such  statutes  as  may  ameliorate  the  present 
conditions." 

The  present  conditions  need  all  the  attention  they 
are  likely  to  get.  Every  consumer  has  daily  evidence 
of  the  cruel  and  relentless  advance  in  prices,  an  advance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  wages.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  whole  of  civilization  is  making  a  similar 
complaint  just  now,  although  usually  with  less  reason, 
but  that  is  no  argument  against  an  inquiry  into  such 
local  causes  as  may  exist.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
scandal  of  the  fish  market  to  know  that  something  needs 
to  be  changed  somewhere,  and  if  we  go  from  the  sea  to 
the  land  we  mav  take  further  note  of  the  fact  that  the 


farmer  receives  1J4  cents  for  his  raisins,  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  15  cents.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
destination  of  that  13J4  cents.  Perhaps  some  of  it 
might  be  divided  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer to  the  advantage  of  both.  So  far  as  the  fish  is 
concerned,  General  Stone,  president  of  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  believes  "there  must  be  a  combination 
somewhere,"  and  this  seems  to  be  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

Still  the  Japanese. 

The  California  legislature  has  not  covered  itself  with 
glory  in  the  matter  of  the  Japanese  bills.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  covered  itself  with  ridicule  and  to  have 
put  our  Eastern  critics  somewhat  in  the  right  when 
they  say  that  California  does  not  know  her  own  mind 
and  that  her  attitude  is  due  to  a  spiteful  hysteria  rather 
than  to  a  dignified  and  well  considered  policy.  It  is 
strange  that  a  number  of  seemingly  intelligent  men 
should  thus  show  themselves  incapable  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  this  matter  the  same  foresight,  caution, 
and  prudence  that  they  would  display  in  their  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  so  arrive  at  an  unassailable  conclu- 
sion, adjusted  alike  to  national  and  to  State  obliga- 
tions. 

A  glance  at  the  record  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
such  strictures  are  justified.  The  various  anti-Japanese 
bills  fathered  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Drew  were  placed 
on  the  notice  paper  in  the  ordinary  course.  There 
was  abundant  time  for  every  member  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  his  constituents,  if  he  did  not  already  know 
them,  and  so  to  determine  his  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
posed measures.  But  when  these  bills  came  up  for 
consideration  upon  the  appointed  day  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  postponed  for  a  week,  ostensibly  to  allow  time 
for  the  arrival  of  a  presidential  message,  although  the 
President's  views  were  well  known  and  had  been 
expressed  already  in  telegrams  to  the  governor.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Drew  had  changed  his  bill  from  the 
ground  floor  upward.  Instead  of  excluding  Japanese 
from  land  ownership  in  California,  he  now  suggested 
the  exclusion  of  all  aliens  alike.  He  had  no  objection 
to  white  foreigners;  he  did  not  profess  to  think  that 
their  presence  as  land-owners  was  an  evil,  but  finding 
that  the  specific  exclusion  of  Japanese  was  impossible, 
he  blithely  changes  his  mind  overnight  and  places  the 
rest  of  the  foreign  civilized  world  under  the  ban.  In 
short,  Mr.  Drew  wanted  to  pass  a  law.  It  did  not  much 
matter  what  kind  of  a  law  so  long  as  he  could  show 
that  he  was  a  really,  truly  legislator. 

Mr.  Drew's  bill,  of  course,  was  defeated,  but  Mr. 
Johnson's  bill,  segregating  Japanese  children  in  the 
public  schools,  was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority 
and  in  spite  of  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Drew  voted  for  this  bill  not — 
so  he  is  reported  to  have  said — because  he  approved 
of  it,  but  because  Mr.  Johnson  had  voted  for  his  bill 
the  day  before  and  one  good  turn  deserved  another. 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Drew  was  sent 
to  the  assembly  in  order  that  he  might  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  judging  every  measure  in  the 
light  of  the  public  good.  Perhaps  that  impression  is 
obsolete  and  antiquated.  It  must  be  so,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Drew's  deference  to  the  claims  of  give  and  take,  and 
on  a  matter  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

Now  comes  the  most  curious  procedure  of  all.  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  passed  his  school  bill,  triumphantly 
agrees,  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  to  have  it 
brought  up  again  for  reconsideration  a  week  later. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
move  unless  we  are  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  deference  to  the  distress  of  the  speaker.  But 
the  speaker  was  as  much  distressed  before  the  bill  was 
passed  as  after.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  feelings  on 
the  matter.  His  opposition  to  the  bill  and  to  all  bills 
like  it  was  of  the  most  open  and  strenuous  kind  and 
was  declared  from  the  beginning.  Then  why  this 
reconsideration  ?    There  are  no  new  facts  to  be  brought 


to  light,  no  presidential  messages  to  be  received,  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  assembly  should  deliberately 
pass  a  bill  after  long  and  heated  debate  and  then  imme- 
diately declare  that  it  would  reconsider  that  bill  a 
week  hence.  If  a  young  women's  debating  society 
should  pursue  such  tactics  we  should  smile  indulgently 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  presently  learn  the  rules 
of  debate  and  parliamentary  practice. 

That  the  school  bill  was  passed  at  all  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  assembly.  They  must  now  adhere  to  the 
bill  and  so  invite  all  the  evils  of  inopportuneness  or 
they  must  reverse  their  vote  and  so  stultify  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents.  Presumably  they 
will  make  their  choice  before  this  is  printed,  but  it  is 
not  an  enviable  alternative. 

The  bill  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  at  this 
time.  It  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  any  time  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  this  country  and  Japan.  Only  an  interna- 
tional jurist  can  say  with  authority  if  the  "most  favored 
nation"  clause  in  the  agreement  with  Japan  permits  of 
discrimination  against  Japanese  school  children.  Cali- 
fornia, through  her  senators,  was  a  party  to  that  treaty 
and  to  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause  in  that  treaty. 
She  can  not  with  dignity  to  herself  pass  a  law  contra- 
vening a  treaty  to  which  she  formally  and  constitu- 
tionally assented.  It  may  be  that  the  treaty  does  not 
cover  the  schools  question,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
determination  of  jurists.  It  is  certainly  not  a  point 
that  can  be  ignored  or  treated  with  giddy  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  school  difficulty  is  one  to  be  settled  in  the  right 
way.  Without  imitating  the  noisy  abuse  that  Mr.  John- 
son believes  to  be  eloquence,  without  shouting  or  the 
use  of  offensive  epithets,  it  may  be  said  that  Japanese 
adults  can  not  be  allowed  a  public  school  education 
that  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  young  white 
girls,  and  if  California  has  no  power  to  remedy  this 
evil  for  herself  it  must  be  remedied  for  her  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  If  a  treaty  stands  in  the  way  of  that 
remedy,  then  the  treaty  must  be  changed.  If  no  treaty 
stands  in  the  way,  then  we  will  find  our  own  remedy 
at  some  time  less  critical  in  international  relations.  But 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  treaty,  to  display  an  indif- 
ference to  its  meaning,  is  not  dignified  nor  worthy  of  a 
legislative  body.     In  point  of  fact  it  is  childish. 

The  Argonaut  has  said  before,  and  it  still  believes 
that  had  there  been  less  big  stick  from  the  beginning 
of  this  business  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  present  is  the  child  of  the  past,  and  we 
still  remember  how  we  were  threatened  with  the  army 
and  the  navy  if  we  ventured  to  arrange  our  own  affairs. 
We  also  remember  that  the  President  allowed  himself 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mayor  Schmitz,  then 
under  indictment  and  since  convicted,  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  Japanese  naturalization  and  that  he 
acted  generally  as  though  California  were  a  frontier 
settlement.  That,  of  course,  in  no  way  justifies  the 
vulgarities  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  it  is  at  least  a  reason 
why  presidential  interferences  are  no  longer  so  fruit- 
ful of  good  as  they  might  be.  It  is  also  a  reason  why 
we  should  not  imitate  a  bad  example  or  do  further 
mischief  by  a  thoughtless  impetuosity. 


Free  Text- Books. 
The  suggestion  for  free  text-books  in  the  schools 
ought  to  receive  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senate.  So  long  as  parents  are  put  to  heavy 
expense  for  books  at  the  beginning  of  every  school 
term  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  there  is  free  educa- 
tion in  California,  because  it  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  parents  may  plead  in  forma  pauperis  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  books  will  be  supplied  free,  but  such  a 
provision  is  highly  undesirable  and  would  be  avoided 
by  those  most  in  need  of  relief.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  pupils  should  pay  for  the  books  than  for  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  or  the  heating  of  t!  tiiding. 
The  books  are  an  essential  part  of  a  o 
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cation  that  professes  to  be  free  and  that  ought  to  be 
free. 

The  race  suicide  fanatics  might  turn  their  attention 
to  this  matter,  if  not  too  prosaic.  The  present  system 
means  that  parents  are  heavily  and  directly  taxed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children.  To  ask  a 
relatively  poor  man  who  happens  to  have  half  a  dozen 
children  to  pay  anywhere  from  twelve  to  twenty  dol- 
lars for  books  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  term  is 
nothing  short  of  a  burdensome  exaction  and  it  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

The  matter  has  another  aspect  and  one  of  some 
importance.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  a  great  number  of 
suffering  parents  firmly  believe  that  the  text-books  are 
changed  with  unnecessary  frequency,  and  that  this  is 
due  not  alone  to  successive  waves  of  educational  fad- 
dism,  but  to  the  blandishments  of  the  school  book  pub- 
lishers and  to  the  pressure  of  various  kinds  that  they 
exert  upon  the  authorities.  Then  there  is  the  jealous 
schoolmaster  whose  more  or  less  laudable  ambition 
tempts  him  into  text-book  authorship,  and  he,  too,  exer- 
cises an  influence  upon  his  colleagues  to  have  his  work 
officially  adopted.  Altogether  the  text-book  question  is 
one  that  will  repay  some  critical  attention. 


Sounding  Brass. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Burlingame,  who  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  might  find  some  occu- 
pation more  befitting  his  clerical  pretensions  than  foul- 
ing his  own  nest.  Mr.  Burlingame  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Baptist  Standard  in  which  he  directs  his 
very  remarkable  powers  of  vituperation  to  blackening 
the  reputation  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  moment  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  all  this 
venom,  but  we  find  it  in  the  concluding  item  of  the 
indictment.  California,  it  seems,  "enjoys  the  shameful 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two  or  three  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  no  Sunday  law.  There  has 
never  been  a  statutory  incentive  to  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship." 
As  a  result  of  California's  freedom  from  religious  per- 
secution, dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sectary,  it  may  be 
that  some  of  our  churches  are  compelled  to  rely  for 
their  support  upon  ministerial  ability,  and  their  lot  is 
therefore  a  hard  one.  Possibly  the  collection  plate 
suffers  accordingly  in  company  with  the  ministerial 
stipend,  and  so  this  new  form  of  labor  unionism  clam- 
ors for  a  law  ostensibly  in  support  of  a  religion  of 
which  it  seems  to  know  nothing,  but  actually  for  per- 
mission to  persecute,  to  boycott,  and  to  blacklist.  It  is 
an  ugly  picture,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
majority  of  California's  churches  are  not  to  be  found 
in  it. 

And  so  San  Francisco  "has  maintained  a  unique 
position  among  American  cities  as  being  entitled  to 
the  preeminence  in  godlessness  and  immorality."  To 
reproduce  this  rubbish  is  distasteful,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  due  understanding  of  a  tirade  that  has  been 
spread  over  the  United  States  by  a  modern  Shimei  in 
our  midst.  Mr.  Burlingame  will  understand  the  refer- 
ence if  he  will  turn  to  II  Samuel,  16,  and  he  will  read 
how  Shimei  "cursed  as  he  went"  and  threw  stones,  and 
also  dust. 

There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind.  We  are  told 
that  "from  the  earliest  days  San  Francisco  has  been  the 
familiar  home  and  haunt  of  the  gambler,  the  harlot, 
the  libertine,  and  the  drunkard."  That,  of  course,  is 
true,  although  the  suggestio  falsi  is  none  the  less  appar- 
ent. It  is  true  of  all  great  cities,  and  of  San  Francisco 
among  the  rest,  but  when  Mr.  Burlingame  goes  on  to 
say  that  "the  prize-fighter  is  the  hero  of  the  school- 
boy's dreams  and  the  inspiration  of  his  ambitions,"  we 
will  characterize  the  statement  as  a  lie,  a  frank,  naked, 
unashamed  lie. 

It  seems  that  a  "distinguished  minister  from  the 
East" — thus  do  we  entertain  angels  unawares — has 
been  among  us  taking  notes.  He  gravitated  to  the 
Barbary  Coast,  and  although  he  only  saw  "the  milder 
forms  of  vice,"  he  was  yet  of  opinion  that  "in  all  the 
world  he  had  never  seen  such  hideous  vice  and  open 
shame — New  York  and  London  and  Paris  not 
excepted."  We  have  great  deference  for  the  experi- 
ences of  this  "distinguished"  but  anonymous  preacher. 
The  minister  on  the  hunt  for  vice  usually  sees  some 
strange  things,  and  we  might  almost  infer  from  the 
foreign  references  that  our  guest  from  the  East  makes 
something  of  a  specialty  of  such  investigations.  But 
it  seer  is  a  pity  to  travel  so  far  and  then  to  finish  up  at 
■  arbary  Coast. 
C'W,  if  it  can  be  done,  it  would  be  nice  to  project  an 
into  Mr.  Burlingame's  mind.     Has  it  ever  occurred 
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to  him  that  the  vices  of  physical  indulgence,  however 
coarse  and  however  vile,  are  not  among  the  worst  of 
human  sins,  and  that  there  are  depths  even  lower 
than  Sabbath-breaking?  Does  he  think  that  the 
morality  of  a  community  can  be  estimated,  even 
approximately,  by  counting  the  saloons  and  the 
bagnios?  The  Argonaut  does  not  usually  preach, 
but  in  dealing  with  a  minister  it  seems  appropriate 
and  even  respectful  to  modify  the  usual  style  of 
appeal  and  argument.  We  may  therefore  ask  Mr. 
Burlingame  to  recall  a  saying  that  comes  to  us 
upon  authority  even  higher  than  that  of  his  church 
and  to  the  effect  that  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
including  the  seventh,  are  subordinate  to  that  other 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." Has  Mr.  Burlingame  ever  heard  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's charity,  of  her  fortitude  and  mutual  helpfulness 
under  calamity,  of  her  sympathy  with  those  under  like 
misfortunes,  and  can  he  offer  us  no  hope  that  these 
virtues  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  may  avail 
her  somewhat  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Barbary  Coast? 
Has  Mr.  Burlingame  ever  heard  that  the  greatest  of  the 
three  Christian  graces  is  charity?  It  is  to  be  feared 
not.  Did  he  ever  read  that  "though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal"? 
It  is  to  be  feared  not,  or  he  would  have  refrained 
from  thus  selecting  his  own  classification. 

One  final  word  to  Mr.  Burlingame.  It  is  doubtless 
his  painful  duty  sometimes  to  preach  of  the  Judgment 
Day.  We  should  like  him  to  consider  the  relative 
chances  of  San  Francisco  with  all  her  open  effrontery 
of  physical  vice  and  the  chances  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world  where,  let  us  say,  they 
indulge  in  the  wholesale  iniquity  of  child  labor.  These 
child  torturers  and  murderers,  who  scientifically  meas- 
ure the  endurance  of  the  child  that  they  may  stamp  it 
into  dollars,  have  no  Barbary  Coast.  They  go  to 
church,  they  have  Sunday  laws,  they  respect  the  con- 
ventions, and  they  sin  in  decent  privacy.  But  we 
should  like  Mr.  Burlingame  to  consider  whether  the 
iniquity  of  child  labor,  for  example,  is  not  immeasur- 
ably the  greater  of  the  two,  and  if  California,  a  pioneer 
State  in  child  emancipation,  may  not  perhaps  claim 
some  oblivion  for  her  wrongdoing  at  the  hands  of  Him 
who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Burlingame.  We 
had  no  intention  to  be  harsh  to  one  who  may  have 
thought  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  would  always  fall 
if  the  shouting  be  but  loud  enough.  We  have  tried  to 
speak  to  him  in  his  own  language  and  with  apologies 
to  other  readers  for  an  unaccustomed  terminology.  So 
far  from  bearing  malice  toward  Mr.  Burlingame,  we 
will  promise  to  mete  out  a  similar  portion  to  any  one 
else  who  takes  advantage  of  his  position  to  vilify  a 
city  and  a  State. 


New  York  and  the  Primary. 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  does  not  intend  to  be 
hurried  into  any  precipitate  action  on  the  Direct  Pri- 
mary, but  then  Governor  Hughes  is  a  statesman  and 
prefers  no  legislation  at  all  to  bad  legislation.  He  is 
indifferent  to  popular  clamor,  he  does  not  care  a  cent  for 
the  approval  of  any  particular  body  of  reformers  or 
reactionaries,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  country  who 
can  either  reward  or  punish  him.  His  mind  is  therefore 
entirely  free  to  select  the  course  that  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  he  does  not  propose  to 
do  this  in  a  hurry.  The  example  of  Governor  Hughes 
might  be  followed  with  advantage  by  politicians  else- 
where whose  suddenly  aroused  enthusiasm  for  the 
"popular  will"  is  impetuous  and  grotesque. 

There  are  certainly  plenty  of  terrible  examples  to 
serve  as  danger  signals.  We  all  know  what  happened 
in  Oregon  and  how  that  State  has  been  placed  in  the 
somewhat  ridiculous  position  of  giving  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  to  the  Republican  presidential  nominee  and 
then  sending  to  the  Senate  a  man  who  will  oppose  him. 
Now  comes  a  somewhat  similar  story  from  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  The  legislatures  of  these  States  refuse  to 
accept  the  direction  given  them  at  the  primaries,  and 
something  like  a  deadlock  is  the  result.  The  case  of 
Wisconsin  is  peculiarly  instructive  not  only  in  the 
inefficacy  of  the  new  nostrum,  but  in  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  as  displayed  by  the  reformer.  Prac- 
tically it  was  La  Follette  who  created  the  new  primary 
law  in  that  State,  and  it  is  part  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  perish  by  it. 
For  the  moment  we  are  almost  reconciled  to  the  Direct 
Primary  and  to  the  curious  theory  that  Vox  Populi  may 


sometimes  be  Vox  Dei.  But  La  Follette  is  not  a  true 
sportsman.  No  sooner  is  the  game  ended — and  his  own 
game  too — than  he  cries  foul  play  and  asserts  that  his 
bold,  bad  opponent  took  the  odd  trick  by  a  lavish  use 
of  money.  Precisely  so.  Money,  under  the  Direct 
Primary,  will  be  the  lord  of  all  it  surveys  and  the 
game  will  go  to  the  longest  pocket  and  the  loudest  voice. 
That  is  what  we  have  always  said,  but  we  are  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  La  Follette  in  such  blushing  agreement. 
Why  surely  it  was  Mr.  LaFollette  who  asserted  that  the 
wicked  legislatures  could  be  bought  for  a  price,  but 
that  the  free  and  independent  people  were  above  the 
temptations  of  filthy  lucre.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  1 

Mr.  Root  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when 
he  says  that  good  government  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  the  character  of  the  machinery  as  of  the  character 
of  the  citizen.  We  can  not  turn  a  silly  voter  into  a 
wise  one  by  altering  the  mechanisms  of  the  ballot  box. 
To  use  Mr.  Root's  own  words,  "In  the  long  run,  to 
secure  good  government,  we  must  come  down  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  people  at 
the  polls."  Nothing  can  take  its  place,  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  Governor  Hughes.  Under  the 
circumstances,  and  with  the  examples  of  Oregon,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin  before  him,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Governor  Hughes  will  think  it  well  to  wait  a  few 
years  in  order  that  experiences  may  multiply  and  New 
York  be  saved  from  the  troubles  that  have  befallen 
other  States.  And  if  New  York  shows  so  much  cir- 
cumspection, why  should  not  California  follow  suit? 


Female  Suffrage. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
female  suffrage.  It  believes  that  women  will  get  the 
vote — and  indeed  anything  else — as  soon  as  they  want 
it  and  say  that  they  want  it,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
should  really  be  a  limit  to  the  fatuous  arguments  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  suffrage.  According  to  a 
report  from  New  York,  a  certain  Mr.  Frederick  Wood, 
addressing  a  public  meeting,  prophesied  disastrous 
results  from  a  change  that  would  enfranchise  fallen 
women.  It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  and  the  soiled  from  the  pure, 
but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  about  the 
fallen  men?  We  are  not  aware  that  a  fallen  woman 
is  worse  than  a  fallen  man,  perhaps  she  is  not  even  so 
bad,  and  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  exclude  from  the 
polls  every  man  who  can  not  prove  his  right  to  wear 
the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.  Mr.  Frederick 
Wood  need  give  himself  no  unnecessary  concern.  The 
number  of  fallen  women  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  number  of  fallen  men,  and  if  a  few  of  the  former 
should  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  polls  we  need 
not  tremble  for  institutions  that  have  successfully  sur- 
vived the  votes  of  the  latter. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Frederick  Wood's 
cause  had  his  silly  speech  been  stillborn.  He  lays 
himself  open  to  the  rejoinder  that  according  to  a  low 
estimate  there  are  about  four  thousand  men  in  New 
York  who  are  living  upon  the  earnings  of  fallen 
women.  Presumably  these  four  thousand  human  rep- 
tiles, who  have  fallen  infinitely  lower  than  any  woman 
could  fall,  have  votes  or  might  have  votes  if  they 
wished,  but  their  victims  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
polls  because  they  have  "fallen"  and  the  whole  sex 
is  to  be  excluded  with  them  for  the  same  reason. 


Remember  the  "  Maine." 

Why  should  it  be  "incompatible  with  the  public 
interests"  to  raise  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  now  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor  and  constituting,  in  the 
words  of  Governor  Magoon,  "a  national  reproach  and 
an  international  scandal"?  There  is  no  need  to  mince 
words  about  this  matter.  The  Maine  has  been  allowed 
to  lie  where  she  is,  and  the  sixty-three  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  with  her,  because  the  authorities  do  not 
dare  to  risk  a  discovery  that  she  "was  sunk  from  inter- 
nal and  not  from  external  causes.  To  raise  monu- 
ments over  those  killed  in  the  Spanish  war  seems  to 
smack  of  insincerity  while  these  sixty-three  dead  men 
are  allowed  to  rot  in  a  foreign  harbor  without  an 
effort  to  give  them  appropriate  burial.  Their  names 
belong  to  the  records  of  the  war  just  as  truly  as  those 
of  their  comrades  who  died  from  bullet  or  bayonet. 

Nine  months  ago  Mr.  Sulzer  of  New  York  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  raise 
the  Maine.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  just  about  as  effectually  submerged  as  the  Maine 
herself,  except  that  the  Maine  has  been  submerged  for 
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ten  years  and  the  bill  for  only  nine  months.  Mr.  Sul- 
zer's  resolution  asked  for  "all  letters  and  data  as  to  the 
cost  and  legal  status  under  which  the  Congress  may 
exercise  immediate  or  future  action  for  the  removal  of 
the  wreck  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  and 
provide  burial  for  the  dead  now  lying  with  the  hulk  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana."  An  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  effect  that  the  words  "if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests"  be  added  to  the  resolution,  and 
this  formula  has  acted  so  effectually  as  a  warning  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  although  even  an  official  should 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  no  possible  disclosure 
could  be  so  damaging  as  no  disclosure  at  all.  Indeed, 
Governor  Magoon  points  out  the  already  prevailing 
belief   and   avowed   opinion   among   the    Spanish   con- 

Ptingent  in  Cuba  that  the  raising  of  the  Maine  "will  dis- 
close the  fallacy  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  Maine 
was  destroyed  by  a  torpedo  or  mine  instead  of  an 
interior  explosion." 

I  So  long  as  we  shrink  from  the  facts  it  is  useless  to 

point  to  the  opinions  of  experts  that  an  "exterior 
explosion"  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Ner  is  the 
matter  one  of  mere  sentiment,  although  sentiment  is 
one  of  the  substantial  and  honorable  and  indispensable 
facts  of  human  nature.  The  wreckage  of  the  ship  is 
a  danger  to  navigation  and  causes  a  silting  of  the 
harbor.     It  ought  to  be  removed. 


Reluctant  Venezuela. 

When  President  Castro  left  his  country  for  his  coun- 
try's good  it  was  assumed  that  the  difficulties  between 
America  and  Venezuela  would  vanish  in  thin  air.  The 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  for  it  now  seems  that 
an  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds  and  that  President 
Gomez  is  as  obdurate  about  this  matter  as  was  the 
unspeakable  Castro.- 

The  cause  of  the  dispute  is  now  familiar  enough. 
Castro  revoked  certain  concessions  to  American  com- 
panies on  the  ground  that  these  companies  had  con- 
tributed to  the  revolutionary  expenses  of  General 
Matos.  The  companies  defended  themselves  by  the 
plea  that  the  payments  to  Matos  were  made,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that,  like  the 
German  conscript,  they  "volunteered  compulsorily." 
An  appeal  to  the  courts  availed  them  nothing,  as  the 
courts  were  under  Castro's  domination. 

President  Gomez  now  takes  the  same  view  as  his 
predecessor.  He  says  he  can  not  ignore  the  courts 
of  his  own  country,  although  he  is  willing  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
companies  accepted  the  concessions  upon  the  under- 
standing that  any  future  dispute  should  be  settled  finally 
by  the  Venezuelan  courts.  It  therefore  ill  becomes 
them  to  appeal  to  the  American  Department  of  State 
the  moment  they  are  worsted  in  the  courts  by  whose 
.decision  they  agreed  to  abide. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  companies  accepted  these 
terms  in  exchange  for  their  concessions,  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  have  any  valid  grievance.  The  courts 
may  have  been  subservient  to  Castro,  and  they  prob- 
ably were,  but  this  only  shows  the  folly  of  the  com- 
panies in  making  so  bad  a  bargain.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  we  should  bestir  ourselves  as  a 
nation  on  behalf  of  commercial  trading  companies  who 
went  to  Venezuela  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  the 
country,  who  willingly  or  unwillingly  mixed  in  revo- 
lutionary politics  that  did  not  concern  them,  who 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  Venezuelan  courts  by 
appealing  to  them,  and  who  now  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  judgment  of  those  courts. 


Root  and  the  Refugees. 
Mr.  Root  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  refusal  to 
allow  the  extradition  of  Christian  Rudowitz  at  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  government.  Rudowitz  is  a 
revolutionist,  and  as  such  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did 
some  of  the  things  charged  against  him  by  the  Russian 
police.  But  he  did  them  as  a  revolutionist,  not  from 
personal  motives,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  great  ethical 
difference  between  throwing  a  bomb,  for  example,  at  an 
individual  and  firing  a  bomb  from  a  cannon  at  a  row 
of  individuals  calling  themselves  soldiers.  The  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  are  waging  war  in  the  only  way 
open  to  them.  If  they  could  mass  their  men,  drill 
them,  put  uniforms  on  them,  and  lead  them  into  the 
field  they  would  do  so,  but  they  can  not.  So  they  fight 
in  the  only  way  they  can,  and  Mr.  Root  has  done  well 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Foote  in 
Chicago  and  so  to  allow  Rudowitz  to  remain  in  the 
sanctuary  that  he  has  found.  The  case  may  have  pre- 
sented  some  difficulties   to   a   red-tape   officialism   that 


wished  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  revolu- 
tionary acts  and  ordinary  crime,  but  Mr.  Root  has 
judged  this  case  upon  its  obvious  merits  and  he  has 
judged  it  right.  We  may  as  well  go  out  of  the  free- 
dom business  altogether  if  we  are  to  give  heed  to  every 
lying  affidavit  from  a  Russian  policeman. 


Germany  Isolated. 

The  German  emperor  has  once  more  laid  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  indiscretion,  although  the  utterance 
upon  which  this  charge  is  based  was  of  a  confidential 
nature  and  its  publication  seems  to  imply  treachery. 
It  is  a  New  Year's  custom  in  Prussia  that  the  generals 
of  the  army  should  dine  with  their  king  and  should 
receive  such  advice  and  counsel  as  might  seem  appro- 
priate. Upon  the  last  occasion  the  emperor  selected 
as  a  text  for  his  admonitions  an  article  from  the 
Deutsche  Revue,  written  by  no  less  than  General  von 
Schleiffen,  the  late  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
German  army.  The  article  is  pessimistic  in  tone;  it  is 
important  from  the  eminence  of  its  author,  while  it 
derives  added  weight  from  the  endorsement  of  the 
emperor. 

General  von  Schleiffen's  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  isolation  of  Germany,  and  it  is  interesting  as  an 
indication  of  the  emperor's  fears  and  policies.  This 
isolation  began  after  the  Franco-German  war,  when 
the  apprehensions  of  the  powers  were  directed  to  the 
evolution  of  the  present  weapon,  which  has  now 
reached  the  "highest  conceivable  point  of  accuracy." 
France  proceeded  to  protect  her  frontier  by  chains  of 
forts  from  Belgium  to  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
responded  by  massing  artillery  of  such  power  that  no 
fort  could  resist.  "Since  that  time,"  says  the  general, 
"on  this  side  and  on  that,  a  long  and  bitter  duel  between 
engineer  and  artillery  expert  has  been  in  progress,  and 
it  is  a  duel  that  is  still  going  on." 

As  the  road  into  France  was  thus  closed,  Germany 
sought  egress  through  Belgium  or  through  Switzer- 
land, only  to  find  each  door  slammed  in  her  face. 
France  fortified  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  while  Belgium 
looked  after  her  own  integrity  by  barricades  and  by 
making  of  Antwerp  an  impregnable  stronghold.  Hol- 
land, fearing  German  aggression,  adopted  similar 
measures,  and  so  the  siege  of  Germany  went  on.  Italy, 
to  the  south,  kept  pace  with  her  neighbors,  and  so  from 
Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Mediterranean  there  was  no  outlet 
except  in  the  face  of  tremendous  fortifications.  Fear- 
ing that  Italy  might  be  persuaded  to  make  common 
cause  with  Germany,  the  government  of  Switzerland 
barricaded  the  country  at  every  point  and  sowed  it 
with  forts  from  frontier  to  frontier. 

Thus  hemmed  in  upon  three  sides,  Germany  naturally 
turned  her  thoughts  toward  the  fourth,  but  only  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  Russia,  who  replied  in  the 
usual  way  by  a  chain  of  forts.  In  the  meantime  Den- 
mark had  fortified  Copenhagen,  while  England  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  land  her  forces  in  Denmark  and 
hurl  them  into  Schleswig.  Germany  stood  alone  in  a 
ring  of  steel  with  her  one  ally  Austria.  There  was  no 
way  out  except  through  the  Balkans,  and  this  has  now 
been  closed  by  recent  events  in  eastern  Europe.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  hated  by  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  whatever  direction  they  turn  they  see  nothing  but 
sentries  and  hostile,  watchful  forts.  "It  is  not  impos- 
sible," says  General  von  Schliffen,  "that  these  passions 
and  desires  may  one  day  be  transformed  into  aggressive 
action.  One  thing  is  clear:  that  that  action  will  take 
the  form  of  a  united  attack  towards  the  centre.  At  a 
given  moment  the  doors  will  be  opened,  the  drawbridges 
will  fall,  and  armies  numbered  by  the  million  will  pour 
into  Germany  over  Vosges,  Meuse,  Niemen,  and  the 
Tyrolean  Alps,  dominating,  annihilating.  The  danger 
seems  appalling." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reluctance  to  fire  the  first  shot. 
There  must  be  some  definite  and  provocative  cause,  for 
even  nations  are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  moral 
responsibility  that  accompanies  the  first  blow.  There 
is  a  certain  advantage  in  maintaining  a  threat,  and  so 
far  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  latest  fact  of 
all,  that  Austria  has  tied  her  own  hands  by  stirring  up 
a  hornet's  nest  in  the  Balkans,  so  that  she  has  to 
ask  for  help  rather  than  to  offer  it.  But  a  single  spark 
would  explode  the  magazine,  and  it  becomes  Germany 
as  a  "united  nation  of  brothers"  to  keep  her  powder 
dry,  even  though  her  ancient  trust  .in  Providence  may 
be  a  little  rusty  through  lack  of  use.  But  then  Provi- 
dence is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions. 

General  von  Schleiffen  certainly  has  a  capacity  for 
the  direct  statement  of  unpleasant  truths.  If  he  were 
a    statesman    as    well    as    a    soldier,    he    might    have 


expressed  his  regret  that  Germany  should  have  opened 
an  incurable  wound  by  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  so  have  laid  up  for  herself  a  heritage  of  hate  and 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  vengeance.  Had  she  been 
magnanimous,  had  she  conciliated  France,  she  could 
have  spared  the  other  nations  of  Europe  so  terrible  a 
lesson  of  what  they  might  expect  should  they  ever 
allow  themselves  by  weakness  or  unpreparedness  to 
fall  victims  to  the  sword  of  Germany. 


Editorial  Notes. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York  doubtless 
feels  that  his  reputation  needs  some  rehabilitation,  and 
this  may  explain  his  agile  leap  into  the  arena  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  prosecutions.  He  volunteers 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson  has  been  libeled 
"assuming,  of  course,  that  it  is  untrue  as  to  the  syndi- 
cate mentioned  therein."  Mr.  Jerome's  assumptions 
are  as  spacious  as  his  pretensions,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  but  if  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  libeled  why 
does  he  not  complain  and  seek  such  redress  as  the  law 
may  offer?  So  far  as  Mr.  Robinson  is  concerned  he 
seems  to  be  the  only  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
can  call  upon  the  Federal  government  to  defend  his 
reputation;  but  then,  of  course,  we  can  not  all  claim 
relationship  in  exalted  quarters.  But  surely  Mr. 
Jerome  might  recall  the  graces  of  his  boyhood  days  and 
wait  until  he  is  spoken  to.  We  understood  that  the 
matter  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bonaparte,  and  until 
the  great  Corsican  admits  that  it  is  beyond  him,  surely 
Mr.  Jerome  might  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  occa- 
sions when  he  should  be  seen  but  not  heard. 


The  House  of  Representatives  seems  to  have  got  over 
its  brief  attack  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of  military 
aeronautics,  for  it  has  just  voted  $500,000  for  airships. 
Mr.  Macon  of  Georgia  opposed  the  appropriation  and 
incidentally  showed  his  ignorance  of  history  by  offering 
to  withdraw  his  resistance  if  any  one  could  show  him 
a  single  instance  where  a  balloon  had  been  of  any  mili- 
tary value.  This  gave  Representative  Capron  a  chance 
to  cover  himself  with  the  glory  of  erudition  by  citing 
the  war  balloons  at  Malverh  Hill  and  other  places  in 
the  Civil  War,  while  Representative  Cockran,  not  to 
be  outdone,  quoted  the  escape  of  Gambetta  from  Paris 
and  his  subsequent  organization  of  a  national  defense. 
Then  the  House  passed  the  vote,  no  doubt  stunned  by 
this  display  of  historical  lore. 


A  correspondent  suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  $300,- 
000  still  remaining  in  the  San  Francisco  relief  fund 
might  be  used  advantageously  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  recent  flood  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Since  both  earthquake  and  fire  seem  to  be  outside  the 
scope  of  this  hoard,  we  may  diffidently  ask,  How  about 
flood?  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  there  has 
been  some  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  during  the  last  few 
days.  Mr.  Phelan  is  said  to  have  been  in  conference 
with  a  Red  Cross  representative  in  Washington.  It 
was  decided  that  none  of  the  fund  should  be  sent  to 
Messina,  but  that  it  should  be  employed  in  charitable 
work  until  exhausted.  Admirable  Mr.  Phelan !  What 
may  we  not  expect  when  that  great  and  charitable 
heart  begins  to  throb  in  earnest  for  the  poor  and  the 
disinherited ! 

Senator  Perkins  may  not  have  reached  the  acme  of 
statecraft  in  His  contribution  to  the  Japanese  dispute, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  bludgeoned  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  utterances  that  were  doubtless  well 
meant  and  for  a  policy  that  was  presumably  well  inten- 
tioned.     The   President   says: 

I  am  astounded  at  Perkins's  conduct.  He  has  for  the  past 
seven  years  done  whatever  he  could  to  hamper  us  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  navy  and  has  acted  against  the  real  advo- 
cates of  the  navy.  Yet  now  he  advises  a  policy  of  wanton 
insult. 

The  picture  is  a  little  overdrawn,  to  put  it  mildly. 
Senator  Perkins  voted  for  two  warships  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wanted  four,  but  this  hardly  seems  to  justify 
a    condemnation    so    sweeping,    or    a    denunciation    so 

savage. 

^f    

After  having  reposed  for  almost  a  century  in  an 
obscure  burial  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington, 
the  government  shortly  will  pay  tardy  recognition  to 
the  memory  of  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  French 
engineer  and  captain  and  brevet  major  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  who  had  an  important  part  under  the 
direction  of  General  George  Washington  in  designing 
the  original  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  the  removal  of  L'Fnfant's 
body  to  Arlington,  where  a  suitable  mei  >  him 

will  be  erected. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Air.  Root's  appearance  in  the  Senate  will  cause  a  departure 
from  old  established  precedent.  Hitherto  the  new  senator  has 
been  industriously  "sat  upon" — that  is  to  say,  if  he  shows  any 
inflated  tendencies  that  make  the  flattening  process  a  neces- 
sity. The  Senate  is  willing  to  see  the  new  member,  but  not 
to  hear  him.  He  is  not  supposed  to  speak  unless  he  is  spoken 
to,  and  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  bring  with  him  any  election 
afflatus  or  to  regard  himself  as  the  possessor  of  a  mission  or  as 
a  savior  of  the  country,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  keep  his 
opinions  to  himself  and  to  "saw  wood"  until  his  industry  in 
homely  employment  arouses  attention  and  approbation.  The 
Senate  does  not  like  a  "swelled  head." 

But  an  exception  will  be  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Root.  Impor- 
tant committee  nominations  will  come  without  the  asking. 
It  is  an  understood  thing  that  he  will  take  Senator  Foraker's 
place  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  a  strange  incongruity  if  that  committee  should 
exclude  him.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  Judiciary,  and  this 
nomination  he  will  owe  to  his  experience  at  the  war  office, 
Mr.  Root  will  go  to  the  Senate  as  one  who  has  already  been 
tried  in  the  balances. 

Mr.  Root  will  have  a  better  reception  in  the  Senate  than 
was  given  to  Mr.  Knox,  who  takes  his  place  as  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Knox's  services  were  not  of  so 
spectacular  a  nature,  but  he  was  none  the  less  an  official  of 
proved  stability  and  intelligence.  He  was  Attorney-General  in 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  resigning  from  that  position  to  take 
the  place  of  M.  S.  Quay  in  the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Knox's  com- 
mittee assignments  were  unimportant  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  only  slowly  that  he  grew  into  a  wider  recognition. 


Representative  A.  P.  Gardner  is  either  very  sanguine  or 
very  ambitious.  Perhaps  he  is  both,  and  indeed  it  must  be  so, 
seeing  that  he  has  resolved  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Now  an  amendment  of  the  rules  means  always  one  thing 
just  at  present.  It  means  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker,  and  this  is  a  process  to  which  Mr.  Cannon  has  a 
deeply  rooted  objection.  There  may  be  a  way  to  reform  the 
rules  without  Mr.  Cannon's  consent.  There  must  be  a  way, 
and  if  Mr.  Gardner  can  find  it  he  will  deserve  the  thanks  of 
a  grateful  nation.     He  says : 

The  campaign  for  a  change  in  the  rules  is  still  hampered 
by  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  campaign  of  this  sort 
during  its  infancy.  Doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
true  remedies  divide  the  men  who  profess  a  desire  to  wrest 
arbitrary  control  of  legislation  from  the  Speaker's  hands. 

Asked  by  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Globe  to  explain 
why  the  present  rules  are  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Gardner  replied  : 

Most  highly  contentious  b^lls  have  at  present  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, unless  the  Speaker,  together  with  the  two  other  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  feel  disposed  to  let 
down  the  bars  and  afford  special  facilities. 

This  view  of  the  situation  is  denied,  as  it  is  held  that  a 
majority  can  always  vote  down  the  consideration  of  all  inter- 
vening bills  until  the  desired  measure  is  reached.  True 
enough,  but  that  method  of  procedure  is  adaptable  only  for 
heaven  or  some  other  place  where  eternity,  instead  of  two 
years,  measures  the  life  of  a  Congress. 

Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  a  majority  of  the  House 
can  override  the  opposition  of  the  Speaker,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Speaker  appoints  the  members  of  all  standing  committees, 
and  especially  the  small  but  all-powerful  Committee  on  Rules, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  clothed  not  only  with  judicial  con- 
trol, but  with  legislative  control  as  well: 

Many  people  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  follow  the 
example  of  all  European  countries  by  separating  the  judicial 
from  the  legislative  power  of  the  Speaker.  In  other  words, 
it  is  proposed  to  take  from  him  the  exclusive  selection  of 
committees.  Perhaps  a  beginning  may  be  made  by  requiring 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  be  chosen  by  the  House. 

The  imperfections  of  the  rules  are  legion  ;  but  in  a  short 
interview  I  can  not  specify  their  intricacies.  The  net  result 
is  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Speaker. 

A  last  despairing  effort  is  to  be  made  to  settle  the  Browns- 
ville affair.  A  bill  has  beer,  introduced  into  the  Senate  with 
the  approval  of  the  Republican  majority  providing  for  a  court 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  discharged  men  for 
re  enlistment.  This  court  is  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  be  something  of  a 
one-man  affair  after  all.  The  country  long  ago  ceased  to  care 
very  much  whether  Brownsville  was  fired  upon  by  the  negro 
soldiers,  whether  it  fired  upon  itself,  or  whether  the  rifles 
were  discharged  by  simultaneous  accident.  But  it  does  want 
to  get  the  affair  out  of  sight  forever  and  to  forget  about  it, 
and  if  these  men  can  be  reenlisted  or  disposed  of  in  some 
other  way  that  shall  be  final  and  permanent,  the  country  will 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  flood  of 
oratory  from  the  South,  where  the  theory  that  a  negro  has 
any  rights  will  be  resented  with  the  usual  fervor.  But  we 
can  endure  the  oratory  if  it  only  mark  the  conclusion  of  an 
ugly  piece  of  business.  

The  prosecution  of  the  New  York  World  for  its  alleged 
libel  upon  the  nation,  or  Mr.  Cromwell,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  is 
still  the  topic  of  the  day  throughout  the  East.  Both  these 
gentlemen  probably  wonder  at  the  demand  for  discrimination 
between  themselves  and  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
are  they  not  themselves  the  United  States?  "L'Etat,  c'est 
moi." 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  is  among  the  latest  to  join  the  fray. 
Writing  at  some  length  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Mr. 
Wellman  asks  if  President  Roosevelt  is  not  about  to  make 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his  public  career.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  The  mind  naturally  dwells  upon  the 
long  vist'i  of  mistakes  that  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed, 
while  tl  ;  attempt' to  assign  a  priority  of  size  fails  dismally. 
Mr    We  'nan  must  ask  another. 

Yv  Jlman  asks  another  question.  He  says  "is  he  in 
r  of  being  forced  to  retire  to  private  life  amid  a  storm  of 
ation,  sweeping  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 


caused  by  efforts  of  his  to  override  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens ?" 

Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  best  friends  believe  this  danger 
exists,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  him  so.  It  is  in 
his  efforts  to  prosecute  Editor  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New 
York  World  and  Editor  Delavan  Smith  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  for  libel  in  publication  of  certain  tales  about  the  Panama 
Canal  purchase  that  the  menace  lies. 

This  somewhat  extraordinary  proceeding  is  as  yet  more  or 
less  involved  in  mystery.  Grand  juries  have  been  sitting  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  but  no  indictments,  so  far  as  is 
known,  have  been  returned.  The  plans  of  the  government  are 
in  doubt.  There  are  rumors  that  the  prosecution  may  be 
dropped  entirely,  at  the  order  of  President  Roosevelt.  There 
are  also  rumors  that  the  accused  are  to  be  indicted  and  be 
brought  from  their  places  of  residence  to  Washington  for  trial 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Wellman  predicts  catastrophe  and  failure,  and  indeed 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  other  opinion  except  that  of  Mr. 
Jerome,  who  would  dearly  like  to  have  another  cause  celebre 
upon  his  hands  and  so  earn  "the  gratitude  of  the  President." 


And  now  comes  a  voice  from  Mexico  to  warn  us  that  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners  and  to  beg  us  to 
remember  the  force  of  example  upon  Latin-American  countries 
where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  already  but  little  more  than 
a   pleasing   theory.     The   Mexican    Herald    writes    as   follows : 

One  great  harm  that  may  be  done  by  the  prosecutions  against 
the  press  in  the  United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  affair  is 
the  bad  example  that  they  set  to  some  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  precarious. 

It  was  remarked  very  truly  by  Burke  that  as  a  free  press — 
free  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs — is  the  great  bulwark 
of  popular  rights,  it  is  ever  the  first  object  of  tyrants  to 
destroy  it. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  though  of 
course  such  an  event  is  out  of  the  question,  if  the  amplest 
freedom  in  canvassing  public  questions  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  were  ever  restricted.  It  is  far  better  that  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  such  discussion  should  be  at  times  overstepped  than 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  to 
the  community  should   be  curtailed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  the  articles  of  the  New  York 
World  and  the  Indianapolis  News  on  the  Panama  Canal  pur- 
chase the  reputations  of  individuals,  some  of  them  in  private 
life,  were  besmirched.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  interest 
of  a  topic  as  a  public  question  overshadows  its  personal 
aspects,  and,  therefore,  entitles  it  as  a  whole  to  be  considered 
preponderatingly  as  a  public  question.  The  fact  of  individual 
reputations  being  involved  is  a  mere  incident,  regrettable,  but 
not  to  be  set  against  the  import  of  the  question  as  one  in 
which  the  nation  as  such  is  interested. 

But  even  if  the  printing  of  the  rumors  in  question  be  con- 
sidered a  case  in  which  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  public 
discussion  have  been  exceeded,  the  principle  still  holds  good 
that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  a  lesser  evil  than  to  permit  a 
greater. 

The  spectacle  of  the  United  States  government  instigating 
prosecutions  against  the  press  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions  is  one  calculated  to  rejoice  petty-minded  tyrants 
everywhere.  . 

A  telegram  to  the  New  York  Sun  from  Panama  says  that 
the  engineers  selected  to  examine  the  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  went  over  the  Gatun  dam  and  approved  the  present 
plans  of  construction.  No  official  statement  has  been  made 
to  this  effect,  but  it  can  be  said  that  they  will  not  only  approve 
the  Gatun  dam  plans,  but  the  entire  present  scheme  for  a 
lock  canal. 

The  decision  of  the  engineers  means  that  Colonel  Goethals 
and  the  present  administration  of  the  canal  are  thoroughly 
sustained.  The  engineers  will  make  no  official  statement  until 
they  report  to  President  Roosevelt. 


Eastern  comment  upon  the  Japanese  situation  still  continues, 
but  its  tone  is  more  moderate.  The  New  Orleans  Daily 
Picayune  discusses  the  whole  question  and  sums  it  up  as 
follows  : 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  both  this  country  and  Japan, 
there  exists  an  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
whereby  laborers  are  practically  prevented  from  coming  into 
this  country.  It  is  expedient  that  nothing  should  happen  to 
disturb  this  understanding,  as,  once  broken,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  exclude  the  Japanese  without  causing  serious  resent- 
ment. This  country  has  the  right  to  exclude  all  foreigners 
should  it  so  desire,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  exclude  any 
particular  nationality  of  foreigners  without  violating  treaty 
rights.  Should  natives  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  elect  to 
emigrate  to  our  shores,  they  would  prove  undoubtedly  unde- 
sirable immigrants,  but  they  could  not  legally  be  excluded. 

This  racial  hatred  and  antipathy,  while  regretted,  is  easily 
understood.  Japanese  come  to  this  country  ostensibly  as  stu- 
dents, but  they  soon  blossom  forth  as  full-fledged  laborers, 
small  mechanics  and  shopkeepers,  competing  actively  with 
Americans  in  a  way  that  precludes  successful  competition.  As 
a  result,  there  arises  race  preiudice,  which,  economical  in  its 
origin,  rapidly  becomes  as  certainly  racial.  It  is  a  difficulty 
that  is  not  easily  coped  with,  hence  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the 
issue  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  cure  itself 
by  the  shutting  off  of  immigration. 

The  New  York  Sun  is  somewhat   more  severe.  It  draws 

attention  to  the  recrudescence  of  the  trouble  after  every  one 

had  supposed  it  to   be  laid   away  in   lavender,   and  then   con- 
tinues : 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  sinister  attitude?  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after 
threatening  California  in  a  presidential  message  with  the 
army  and  navy  for  violating  treaty  rights  (in  respect  to  shut- 
ting the  school  doors  in  the  face  of  Japanese  children), 
undertook  to  straighten  the  tangle  in  San  Francisco  and  pla- 
cate Japan,  he  committed  the  further  blunder  of  truckling 
to  the  Sand  Lot  element.  He  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
Mayor  Schmitz,  then  under  indictment  and  since  convicted 
of  taking  bribes,  that  Japanese  laborers  should  be  excluded 
from  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  settlement  of 
the  school  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  Japan.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  not  promise  an  exclusion  treaty,  but  he  would  find 
a  way  to  stop  the  influx  of  Japanese.  The  way  was  found, 
such  as  it  was,  and  on  its  face  it  afforded  a  remedy. 

The  Sand  Lots,  however,  notwithstanding  the  immeasur- 
able abasement  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
for  their  conciliation,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of 
the  presidential  order.  While  the  government  declares,  and 
offers  statistics  in  proof,  that  the  Japanese  invasion  has 
stopped,  the  Sand  Lots  cry  out  that  Japanese  laborers  are  still 
flocking  to  California  in  great  numbers.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
makeshift  is  condemned  as  a  failure  and  the  Sand  Lots  pro- 
claim that  he  has  not  kept  faith  with  the  Asiatic  Exclusion 
League  and  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  now  calls  upon  the  press  of  the  country  to 
prevent   the   passage    of   the    anti-Japanese    bills    by    the    Cali- 


fornia legislature.  If  he  had  refused  firmly  to  compromise 
with  Mayor  Schmitz  and  those  he  represented,  and  had  dealt 
with  the  emergency  in  a  broad  and  tolerant  spirit;  if  he  had 
been  able  to  say  no  to  the  Sand  Lots,  and  had  not  in  one 
breath  proposed  naturalization  and  in  another  exclusion,  he 
would  not  have  to  call  upon  the  press  of  the  country  now  to 
allay  the  suspicions  of  Japan  that  it  is  a  victim  of  executive 
double  dealing. 

The  Cabinet  prophets  are  as  busy  as  ever,  and  they  all 
have  exclusive  information.  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World  says  that  when  President-elect  Taft  sailed 
out  of  Charleston  harbor  he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  finished 
his  first  job  of  Cabinet-making. 

The  probable  make-up  of  the  Cabinet  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State — Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  of  Navy— George  Von  L.  Meyer,  of  Massachu- 
setts- 
Postmaster-General — Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts. 

Secretary  of  Treasury — Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Interior — Richard  A.  Ballinger,  of  Washington. 

Attorney-General — George  W.  Wickersham,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — Charles  P.  Nagel,  of 
Missouri. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — Frank  A.  Lowden,  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  of  War — John  J.  McCook,  of  New  York. 

This,  says  the  World,  gives  to  New  York  what  Mr.  Taft 
intended  the  Empire  State  should  have  from  the  beginning  of 
his  consideration  of  his  Cabinet — two  portfolios. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


President-elect  Taft  is  strongly  desirous  that  the  bill 
for  statehood  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  pass  this 
session.  Senator  Beveridge  of  the  Territories  Com- 
mittee is  opposed  to  admission. 

James  R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  next  administration. 
Neither  will  he  be  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country. 
He  will  return  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  take  up  the 
practice  of  law. 

President  Obaldia  of  Panama  entertained  President- 
elect Taft  handsomely  during  the  recent  visit  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  at  a  luncheon  toasted  Mr.  Taft  as  the 
long-time  friend  of  the  republic.  An  official  ball  later 
was  one  of  the  features  of  Panama  hospitality. 

Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  has  announced  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate  and  would  not  accept  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cabinet  of  President- 
elect Taft.  Mr.  Bailey  stated  that  the  use  of  his  name 
was  unauthorized.  He  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  all 
public  duties  and  to  resume  his  scientific  study  in  agri- 
culture at  Cornell. 

Colonel  Elijah  W.  Halford,  who  was  private  secre- 
tary to  President  Harrison  and  later  paymaster  in  the 
Department  of  the  Philippines,  has  been  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment, a  new  department  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  established  by  the  last  general  conference  of 
that  denomination. 

Representative  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker  of  Indiana  was 
the  only  one  of  the  nine  Republican  congressmen  of 
his  State  reelected  last  November.  Vice-President 
Fairbanks  gave  a  "dead  duck"  dinner  the  other  day  to 
his  friends  who,  like  himself,  are  about  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  chose  Judge  Crumpacker  to  act  as 
toastmaster  on  that  occasion. 

Congressman  Willett  of  New  York  achieved  notoriety 
two  weeks  ago  by  attacking  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  his  remarks 
were  not  well  received.  A  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  his  language  improper  and  ordering  that  his 
speech  be  stricken  from  the  permanent  record.  But 
one  of  his  epithets  is  likely  to  be  remembered.  He 
called  Mr.  Roosevelt  "a  gargoyle." 

Mr.  Taft  will  take  up  his  residence  at  the  White 
House  on  Wednesday,  March  3.  He  and  Mrs.  Taft 
will  be  guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  of  the  present  administration. 
President  Roosevelt,  according  to  report,  does  not 
intend  returning  to  the  White  House  at  all  after  the 
inaugural  ceremonies,  but  will  go  at  once  to  Oyster 
Bay,  where  he  will  pass  the  weeks  between  March  4 
and  the  undecided  date  of  sailing  for  Africa. 

Mr.  Haldane,  the  British  Secretary  of  War,  in  a 
speech  delivered  a  few  days  ago  at  Halifax,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  presentation  of  prizes  to  a  local  military 
organization,  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  of  securing  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  the  expenses  which  the 
failure  of  the  movement  imposed  on  nations  not  military 
in  temperament.  He  said  that  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
British  public,  which  had  no  desire  to  go  to  war  with 
anybody  and  only  asked  to  be  left  at  peace,  was  the 
impelling  motive  for  the  project_now  under  way  in 
Great  Britain  for  coordinating  all  the  auxiliary  forces 
and  for  the  advance  towards  universal  military  training. 

United  States  Senator-elect  Elihu  Root  thanked  the 
New  York  legislature  for  the  great  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  State  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  life.  "I  shall  do  my  best,"  said  Mr. 
Root,  "to  j"ustify  your  selection,  with  not  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  result,  because  I  do  not  think  as  a  rule 
lawyers  who  have  been  many  years  at  the  bar,  and 
whose  habits  have  become  fixed,  ordinarily  make  very 
good  legislators  when  they  are  not  caught  young,  and 
I  have  a  rather  uncomfortable  sense  that  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  live  up  to  the  many  kindly 
and  delightful  things  that  have  been  said  about  me  by 
my  friends  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  past 
few  months." 
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MARY   GARDEN   AS   SALOME. 


A   Sensational   Drama   Draws  the    Most  Brilliant   Audience 
Ever  Seen  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 


A  few  days  after  the  production  in  Germany  of 
Richard  Strauss's  new  opera  "Elektra"  comes  the 
revival  of  his  "Salome"  in  New  York.  This  one-act 
music  drama  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
original  French  of  Oscar  Wilde's  version  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  evening.  The  only  other  pro- 
duction ever  given  in  this  country  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  two  years  ago,  and  then  it  was 
sung  in  German.  Fremstad  introduced  Paris  to 
"Salome"  in  a  German  translation.  An  English  ver- 
sion has  been  acted  without  the  music,  as  was  done  two 
years  ago  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
with  Izetta  Jewell  in  the  title  role. 

The  introduction  of  the  French  original  was  not  due 
to  a  necessity  for  an  eighth  veil  in  the  language  that 
seems  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  providing  vice 
with  its  dress  suit  and  white  linen.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Fremstad,  who  sang  the 
Salome  of  two  years  ago,  does  not  sing  French.  Mary 
Garden,  who  was  the  Salome  of  last  evening,  does  not 
sing  German. 

Conried  had  hoped  to  add  greately  to  his  fame  as  an 
impresario  by  the  production  of  "Salome."  The  house 
was  sold  out  in  advance.  The  audience  came,  breath- 
less, hushed,  expectant.  Fremstad  lent  her  magnificent 
voice  and  great  dramatic  power  to  the  role  and  a  pro- 
fessional dancer  executed  the  dance  of  the  seven  veils. 
People  went  away  shocked,  horrified,  but  still  thrilled. 
They  told  their  friends.  The  critics  said  all  the  mean 
things  known  to  critics,  but  they  said  them  in  several 
columns  of  matter.  Conried  hoped  for  a  great  season, 
but  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  at  the  mercy  of 
its  stockholders,  and' some  of  them  had  prejudices.  The 
second  performance  was  already  announced  when  it 
was  called  off  after  the  production  had  cost  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  suggested  that  Hammerstein,  who  is  his  own 
board  of  directors,  might  buy  the  American  rights  for 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  but  he  said  astutely  that 
he  did  not  think  curiosity  was  a  strong  enough  influ- 
ence to  make  a  successful  season  of  a  drama  that  was 
in  its  essence  disgusting. 

Now,  after  an  endless  number  of  Salomes  have 
dragged  the  dance  of  the  seven  veils  through  back 
alleys  and  bar-rooms,  dodging  the  policeman's  thick 
stick  all  the  time,  Oscar  Hammerstein  decides  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  serious  production.  It  is  more  than 
whispered  that  he  does  so  at  the  instigation  of  Mary 
Garden,  who  thought  that  the  part  of  Salome  would 
give  free  play  to  her  powers  as  an  actress  and  her 
charms  as  a  dancer.  The  novelty  of  a  prima  donna 
of  established  reputation  and  also  of  wonderful  beauty 
appearing  in  the  dance  added  to  the  drawing  power  of 
the  music  drama. 

It  was  the  dance  that  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
performance  and  will  continue  to  draw  crowds  when 
curiosity  has  sated  itself,  if  the  crowds  are  drawn  at  all. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  the  prophets  say.  It  was  a  series 
of  poses  executed  with  a  sinuous,  languorous  grace, 
seductive  in  every  motion.  As  she  danced,  Miss  Gar- 
den dropped  one  veil  after  another  until  every  line  of 
her  beautiful  body  was  visible  through  her  diaphanous 
draperies.  The  dance  was  thrilling  from  the  sheer  sen- 
suous beauty  of  line  and  movement. 

Young  girls  said  it  was  "lovely."  Some  of  the  men 
said  it  was  "rather  tame."  Middle-aged  matrons 
brought  their  families  and  were  humorous  about  the 
attitude  of  their  husbands.  The  audience  came  to  be 
shocked,  and  was  disappointed  because  it  was  not 
shocked  enough. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  provide  a  sensation- 
Tiungry  public  with  a  scene  more  gruesome  than  that 
where  the  daughter  of  Herodias  kisses  the  severed  head 
of  the  Baptist,  but  the  theatrical  diet  of  New  York, 
beginning  with  "The  Devil"  and  ending  with  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  has  been  highly  seasoned  this  winter. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  average  opera-goer  does  not 
grasp  the  full  horror  of  the  scene  with  the  head  on  a 
charger.  Mary  Garden  does  not  "feature"  it  in  the  way 
that  Fremstad  is  said  to  have  done.  She  has  a  deeper 
platter,  and  the  features  of  the  prophet  are  not  seen 
by  the  audience.  Still  it  is  gruesome  enough  in  its 
bare  idea.  The  union  of  sexual  desire  with  death  is 
as  revolting  as  anything  ever  conceived  by  a  diseased 
imagination.  It  is  a  sin  against  nature  and  far  more 
disgusting  than  any  natural  passion,  however  violent 
or  misplaced,  could  ever  be.  Even  the  degenerate 
Herod  is  roused  to  such  horror  that  he  commands  the 
woman  to  be  put  to  death  as  something  that  ought  not 
to  breathe  the  common  air. 

The  Salome  of  Oscar  Wilde  is  not  a  warm,  natural 
woman.  In  the  scene  where  she  wooes  the  cold  prophet 
she  is  not  like  one  of  Shakespeare's  or  George  Mere- 
dith's women,  splendid  and  unashamed  of  love.  When 
she  kisses  the  head  of  the  dead  man  she  is  not  moved 
by  the  spiritual  love  that  is  stronger  than  death.  She 
is  simply  a  pale,  clammy  creature  moved  by  an  over- 
powering morbid  desire  which,  when  repulsed,  turns 
into  an  equally  morbid  lust  of  vengeance.  "A  beauti- 
ful snake"  was  the  comment  most  frequently  heard.  It 
is  a  creation  that  calls  for  the  subtlest  art  of  the  act- 
ress, and  Mary  Garden  was  equal  to  the  test.  Whether 
it  was  worth  while  is  another  question. 

Miss  Garden's  genius  as  an  actress  and  her  great 
personal  grace  and  beauty  covered  up  the  defects  of 
her  voice  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  already  covered 


up  by  the  orgy  of  sound  from  the  orchestra.  Strauss 
in  his  personal  direction  to  the  orchestra  fiercely  com- 
manded the  players  not  to  mind  the  singers.  Campa- 
nini,  the  director  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  may 
be  more  considerate,  but  there  is  still  an  overwhelming 
rush  of  sound.  Miss  Garden  frequently  intoned  her 
lines  instead  of  singing  them. 

It  was  society  night  at  the  Manhattan.  The  car- 
riages and  automobiles  extended  up  Eighth  Avenue 
from  Thirty-Fourth  to  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  and  the 
unloading  took  such  a  long  time  that  the  curtain  did 
not  rise  before  9 :30,  a  half  hour  later  than  schedule 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  "standing-room"  people 
that  filled  the  floor  space  waited  with  such  patience  as 
is  compatible  with  tired  feet.  All  seats  were  sold  at 
double  the  usual  rates.  The  audience  is  said  to  have 
been,  if  not  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  brilliant  that 
ever  assembled  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Hanna   A.   Larsen. 

New  York,  January  29,   1909. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


In  gardens  where  the  languid  roses  keep 

Perpetual  sweetness  for  the  hearts  that  smile, 

Perpetual  sadness  for  the   hearts  that  weep, 
Lonely,  unseen,  I   wander,  to  beguile 

The  day  that  only  shines  to  show  thee  bright, 

The  night  whose  stars  burn  wan  beside  thy  light, 
Adelaida ! 

Adelaida !  all  the  birds  are  singing 

Low,  as  thou  passest,  where  in  leaves  they  lie ; 

With  timid  chirp,   unto   their  soft  mates   clinging, 
They  greet  that  presence  without  which  they  die, — 

Die,   even   with    Nature's   universal   heart. 

When  thou,  her  queen,  dost  in  thy  pride  depart, — 
Adelaida ! 

Depart  and  dim  her  beauty  evermore, — 

Go  from  the  shimmering  leaves  and  lily  flowers, 

That,  white  as  saints  on  the  eternal  shore, 

Stand  wavering,  beckoning,  in  the  mossy  bowers  ; 

Beckon  me  on  where  their  moist  feet  are  laid, 

In  the  dark  mold,  fast  by  the  alder  shade, — 
Adelaida ! 

Adelaida !  'tis  the  Grave  or  Love 

Must  fight  for  this  great  first,  last  mastery. 

I  feed  in  faith  on  spicy  gales  above. 

Where  all  along  that  blue,  unchanging  sky 

Thy  name  is  traced  ;  its  sweetness  never  fails 

To  sound  in  streams  of  peace,  in  spicy  gales, — 
Adelaida ! 

Adelaida  !     Woe  is  me,  woe,  woe ! 

Not  only  in  the  sky,  in  starry  gold, 
I  see  thy  name, — where  peaceful  rivers  flow 

Not  only  hear  its  sweetness  manifold ; 
On  every  white  and  purple  flower  'tis  written, 
Its  echo  every  aspen-quake  hath  smitten  ! 

Adelaida ! 

Go  farther  !  let  me  leave  thee  !     I  depart ! 

Who  whispered  I  would  linger  by  thy  side  ? 
Who  said  it  beat  so  warm,  my  feeble  heart  ? 

Who  told,  I  dared  to  claim  thee  for  my  bride? 
Who  cried,  I  roamed  without  thee  all  the  day 
And  clasped  thee  in  my  dreams  ?    Away, — away  ! — 
Adelaida ! 

I  die ;  but  thou  shalt  live  ;  in  the  loud  noon 

Thy  feet  shall  crush  the  long  grass  o'er  my  head, 
Not  rudely,  rudely — gently,  gently,  soon 

Shall  tread  me  heavier  down  in  that  dark  bed ; 
And  thou  shalt  know  not  on  whose  head  they  pass, 
Whose  silent  hands,  whose  frozen  heart  ! — Alas ! 
Adelaida ! 
— Elisabeth  Sara  Sheppard,  after  Beethoven, 


An  article  describing  the  manufacture  of  moving 
pictures,  published  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  shows  among 
its  illustrations  a  view  of  the  model  made  to  represent 
San  Francisco,  with  which,  by  means  of  smoke  effects, 
realistic  scenes  purporting  to  show  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  great  fire  of  1906  are  produced.  Not- 
withstanding this  expensive  care,  the  model  has  almost 
no  resemblance  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  odd,  when 
it  is  known  that  authentic  photographs  of  the  conflagra- 
tion in  its  various  stages  and  from  many  points  of  view 
are  common.  A  full-page  insurance  advertisement  in 
an  Eastern  paper  recently  was  illustrated  with  a  view 
of  this  ridiculous  model  in  flames. 


St.  Petersburg  papers,  following  the  recent  retire- 
ment of  thirteen  Russian  admirals,  express  the  hope 
that  this  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  those  naval  officials  who,  more  than  General  Kuro- 
patkin  and  the  army  officers,  are  regarded  as  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  defeats  in  the  Japanese  War.  The 
Novoe  Vremya  hears  that,  in  addition  to  the  thirteen 
admirals  already  cashiered  from  the  Russian  navy, 
eight  more  will  shortly  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
In  all,  says  that  paper,  117  higher  officers  in  the  naval 
service  will  be  dismissed. 

By  a  new  treaty,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
the  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Panama,  Colombia 
recognizes  the  independence  of  Panama,  which  agrees 
to  pay  to  Colombia  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  debt,  the  money  to  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  also  defines  the  boundary 
line  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia  and  Panama. 

The  largest  electric  power  station  in  the  world  will 
shortly  be  erected  within  fourteen  miles  of  Johannes- 
burg under  the  terms  of  a  contract  officially  announced, 
by  which  the  Victoria  Falls  Power  Company  will  supply 
electric  power  to  practically  all  the  mines  in  the  great 
group. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Hart  Lyman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  will 
be  the  Isaac  H.  Bromley  lecturer  at  Yale  this  year  and 
deliver  two  addresses  on  newspaper-making. 

Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  President  of  Cuba,  was  a  cap- 
tain of  Cuban  revolutionists  forty  years  ago  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  bravery  and  persistent  energy 
as   a  youth. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  has  written  a  book  of 
travels  which  has  been  published  in  his  native  language. 
A  copy  of  the  work  has  been  received  by  the  library 
of  Harvard  University. 

King  Leopold  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  give  his  pri- 
vate picture  galleries  to  the  state  museum  at  Brussels, 
which  would  be  applauded  but  for  the  belief  that  his 
act  is  merely  to  deprive  his  daughters  of  an  heirloom. 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  are  to  be  voted  gold 
medals  by  Congress  in  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  their  services  in  the  advancement  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion and  for  their  ability,  courage,  and  success  in  navi- 
gating the  air. 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
scholar,  is  annoyed  by  a  flood  of  visitors  at  her  Rhode 
Island  home  and  has  decided  to  move  to  a  small  farm 
near  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  she  hopes  to  be  able  to 
devote  more  time  to  following  her  chosen  work. 

Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  the  architect,  well  known 
for  his  success  as  director  of  works  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  and  for  the  notable  buildings  he  has 
designed  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities,  is  among  the  earliest  named  in  the  national 
Council  of  Fine  Arts  created  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  on  January  27.  All  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  German  States,  excepting  the 
aged  Luitpold,  Regent  of  Bavaria,  went  to  Berlin  to 
present  their  congratulations.  The  city  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  banners,  and  illuminated  on  a  grand 
scale. 

Dr.  John  B.  Deaver  of  Philadelphia  will  be  tendered 
a  dinner  next  Monday  evening,  at  which  there  will  be 
present  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  who  have 
been  his  patients,  all  of  them  having  been  operated  on 
for  appendicitis  by  him.  Dr.  Deaver  has  removed 
more  vermiform  appendixes  than  any  other  surgeon, 
having  a  record  of  450  in  one  year.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  German  Hospital. 

Mene  Wallace,  the  Eskimo  boy  brought  to  the  United 
States  twelve  years  ago  by  Commander  Perry  from  the 
far  north  of  Greenland,  has  entered  the  preparatory 
class  of  Manhattan  College.  His  ambition  is  to  return 
to  his  native  land  and  help  his  people,  and  to  that  end 
he  -will  take  up  a  course  of  studies  along  practical 
rather  than  academic  lines.  He  is  aiming  at  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer.  Mene  Wallace  is  the  first  Eskimo 
to  enter  a  college  in  any  country.  He  has  already 
studied  in  public  schools,  where  he  made  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

Miss  Constance  Smedley  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lyceum  Club  for  women,  opened  in  1904.  Its  building 
is  one  of  the  finest  club  houses  in  London,  and  was  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Imperial  Service  and  Piccadilly 
Clubs.  Since  the  inauguration  Miss  Smedley  had  acted 
as  honorary  secretary,  and  her  resignation  from  that 
position  on  her  recent  marriage  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
club.  All  her  time  was  devoted  to  its  interest,  and  its 
progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  membership  now 
numbers  3000.  Through  her  endeavors  the  Paris  and 
Berlin  branches  of  the  club  are  well  established. 

John  R.  Binns,  the  wireless  telegraph  operator  on 
the  outgoing  steamer  Republic,  which  was  sunk  by  a 
collision  at  sea  near  Nantucket  Island  on  January  23, 
is  most  prominent  among  the  heroic  men  whose  efforts 
saved  all  on  board  the  vessel.  .  Immediately  after  the 
westbound  steamer  Florida  had  struck  and  crushed  the 
side  of  the  Republic,  Binns  began  sending  wireless 
messages  for  aid,  and  they  were  heard  and  answered 
promptly.  The  engines  and  dynamos  were  stilled  by 
the  accident,  but  the  power  in  the  accumulators  was 
sufficient  to  make  his  signals  recognizable  seventy  miles 
away.  Binns  stayed  at  his  post  fifty  hours  and  was 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  sinking  steamer. 

John  La  Farge,  the  artist,  noted  for  his  mural  paint- 
ings, figuratively  set  off  a  bomb  in  the  midst  of  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  others  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fine  Arts  Building.  Mr.  La  Farge  had  just 
received  a  medal  of  honor  from  the  Architectural 
League.  The  league's  president,  C.  Grant  La  Farge, 
son  of  John  La  Farge,  had  handed  his  father,  on  behalf 
of  the  league,  the  medal  for  the  best  mural  paintings 
which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  league  in  five 
years.  Mr.  La  Farge  took  the  certificate  accompany- 
ing the  medal  of  honor,  and  said:  "This  recognition 
from  the  architects  comes  very  late  in  life.  Perhaps  I 
have  only  three  or  four  years  more  left  to  me  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  A  friend  once  came  to  me  and  told 
me  I  would  never  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  from 
a  great  firm  of  architects  in  this  city.  That  firm  for 
twenty-two  years  never  gave  me  any  work.  I  don't 
know  why.  Perhaps  there  was  a  business  reason.  But 
I  could  not  see  a  reason  why  they  should  try  to  prevent 
a  man  from  earning  a  living,  especially  ic  of 

art." 
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THE   MISSION   MERCEDES. 


By  Amos  George. 


It  was  a  silent  and  serious  company  that  filed  along 
the  old  Indian  trail  up  the  canon  to  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range.  The  nine  Mexican  soldiers  said  very 
little,  the  two  Indian  guides  said  less,  and  Padre  Lucius 
said  nothing  at  all,  for  he  was  busy  with  his  thoughts. 
Seven  months  had  he  served  his  order  at  the  Mission 
San  Juan,  and  now  he  traveled  eastward  with  these  two 
neophytes  to  find  a  tribe  of  people  living  among  the  blue 
mountains  across  the  great  valley.  At  the  highest 
point  on  the  pass  the  soldiers  were  turned  back,  having 
gone  as  far  from  home  as  a  Mexican  soldier  cared  to 
go,  and  the  two  Indian  guides  and  the  priest  went  their 
way  into  the  wilderness. 

As  Padre  Lucius  looked  out  from  that  mountain  top 
he  saw  a  dim  line  of  timber  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
desert  and  a  faint  outline  of  blue  in  the  horizon,  and 
Benito  said  that  these  were  the  river  and  the  moun- 
tains. And  with  the  intrepid  Spanish  courage  of  the 
old  days,  Padre  Lucius  hastened  down  the  steep  trail 
and  out  into  the  ocean  of  sand. 

The  next  three  weeks  brought  need  of  such  courage 
as  even  a  valiant  explorer  may  carry  with  him.  There 
were  days  without  water  and  nights  without  slumber 
and  times  of  watching  and  danger,  and  they  found  few 
traces  of  human  life  till  they  followed  for  days  the 
ascending  stream  of  the  river  and  by  the  bank  of  one 
of  its  tributaries  entered  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras. 
And  here  they  found  a  new  and  unknown  country.  By 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mercedes  lived  a  people  rude  and 
simple,  but  kindly  at  heart,  and  with  signs  and  food 
they  welcomed  their  strange  guests. 

Padre  Lucius  bade  Benito  and  Sanchez  turn  out  their 
starved  and  footsore  ponies  and  look  for  food,  while  he 
hung  his  handbell  to  a  tree  and  sang  a  mass  of  thanks- 
giving. He  then  rose  to  the  occasion  and  proclaimed 
these  scant  clad  Indians  subjects  of  Spain  and  children 
of  the  Mission  Mercedes,  all  of  which  was  viewed  in 
wonder  by  the  hundred  souls  that  had  gathered,  unable 
to  understand  a  word  of  what  was  said.  But  they 
brought  food  of  fish  and  grain  and  birds,  and  they  sat 
by  the  fire  of  Padre  Lucius  and  his  two  neophytes  and 
the  heart  of  the  good  priest  was  filled  with  thanks- 
giving, as  by  faith  he  saw  them  toiling  to  increase  the 
property  of  his  mission. 

The  next  day  they  explored  a  little  up  the  river  and 
they  found  small  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  and  rocks 
hollowed  into  mortars  for  grinding  the  grain,  and 
there  were  twenty  wickiups  by  the  river.  There  were 
fish-traps  in  the  stream  and  some  rude  tools  of  iron,  and 
in  a  little  green  meadow  apart  they  found  a  house 
better  than  the  others  with  flowering  plants  blooming 
before  the  door. 

While  the  travelers  stared  in  surprise  there  came  to 
the  door  a  young  woman,  who  gave  one  look  at  them 
and  fled  to  the  corn  field  beyond.  But  if  she  were 
startled,  so  were  the  strangers,  for  the  instant  had 
shown  them  a  creature  fair  beyond  her  kind,  and  when 
she  bounded  away  it  was  with  a  health  and  vigor  that 
were  new  to  these  worn  pilgrims. 

Soon  she  returned  with  a  man  whose  hair  was  gray 
and  whose  features  were  European,  and  he  forthwith 
hailed  the  strangers  in  good  Spanish.  "Como  esta  Vd, 
amigos?"  he  saluted,  and  in  five  minutes  the  company 
was  seated  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  while  Don 
*  Pasqual  feasted  his  eyes  and  his  ears.  Little  did  he 
tell,  but  many  were  his  questions  of  the  world  so  far 
away.  Many  years  had  he  lived  here  with  Hermosa, 
his  daughter,  who  had  kept  the  house  very  well  since 
her  mother  died.  He  had  acted  as  chief  of  the  natives 
and  he  adjudged  their  affairs  and  he  was  content,  and 
more  than  that  he  never  said  of  himself.  But  as  he 
talked  with  Padre  Lucius,  there  came  to  his  eyes  the 
hungry  look  of  those  who  wander  exiles  on  the  earth. 
If  Seiior  Don  Pasqual  had  whereon  to  feast  his  eyes, 
Padre  Lucius  had  also  somewhat  for  consideration,  for 
Sefiorita  Hermosa  was  of  different  sort  from  any 
womankind  he  had  yet  seen.  In  her  veins  the  Cas- 
tilian  and  the  Indian  had  fused  with  a  resulting  witch- 
ery of  eye  and  a  grace  of  form  and  motion  all  her  own. 
All  that  freedom  and  the  open  air  could  do  had  been 
done  for  her  and  much  that  artificial  restraints  too 
often  do  had  been  left  undone,  and  it  was  little  wonder 
that  when  Don  Pasqual  looked  at  her  his  grizzled  smile 
was  good  to  see.  For  her  he  lived  and  toiled  and  sent 
his  men  once  a  year  down  the  river  to  trade  the  sea- 
son's skins  and  gold  for  powder  and  cloth  and  tools. 
But  he  never  himself  went  on  these  expeditions. 

Thrown  thus  together,  the  compact  between  these 
two  widely  different  men  was  soon  sealed.  Padre 
Lucius  took  up  his  abode  in  a  little  cabin  near  Don 
Pasqual's,  and  Benito  and  Sanchez  lived  near  by.  And 
while  Don  Pasqual  took  little  active  part  in  the  work 
of  Padre  Lucius,  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  men 
to  build  the  chapel  and  plant  the  fields  for  the  padre. 
The  Indian  Abanzo  had  learned  enough  of  Spanish  from 
Don  Pasqual  to  serve  the  padre  as  interpreter,  and  the 
good  work  went  on  apace.  The  early  mass  was  regu- 
larly said,  and  within  two  months  the  record  of  bap- 
tisms was  opened,  and  the  first  name  was  that  of 
Sefiorita  H«rmosa  Pasqual. 

This  was  not  strange,  for  Hermosa  hung  on  the 
words  of  the  padre  from  the  first.  Reverently  she 
asked  her  simple  questions  and  earnestly  she  learned 
the  catecl-sm  and  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  holy 
cVvi'ch  anc  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  secret  joy  that  the 
'ministered  the  sacred  rite  to  this  splendid 
of  nature.     Soon  there  were  other  names,  and 


Padre  Lucius  began  to  dream  of  a  great  cathedral  of 
stone  by  the  Rio  Mercedes,  and  wide  fields  of  rich  crops 
tilled  by  the  industrious  Indians. 

A  month  after  the  arrival,  Sanchez  deserted  and  was 
never  again  seen.  Benito  applied  himself  with  equal 
diligence  to  the  service  of  the  padre  and  the  smiles 
of  Sefiorita  Hermosa,  when  he  could  get  them.  Often 
he  hung  about  the  place,  and  always  there  came  to  his 
eyes  the  hungry  look  of  a  man  who  has  not  tasted  food 
for  days,  but  Hermosa  heeded  him  no  more  than  a 
dozen  other  young  men  who  would  have  traded  their 
best  ponies  for  her  hand. 

It  was  Padre  Lucius  who  first  noticed  this  conduct, 
and  he  scowled  a  black  frown  to  himself,  and  then  he 
crossed  himself  and  said,  "What  is  it  to  me?  She  is 
above  him  as  the  mountains  above  the  plain."  As  for 
Don  Pasqual,  he  forbade  his  daughter  to  stand  in  the 
door  when  the  men  went  by  and  he  told  them  all  to 
leave  the  girl  alone,  and  then  he  straightway  forgot  it, 
for  he  was  but  a  fond  father  with  blind  eyes  to  see 
what  was  growing  in  his  garden. 

Padre  Lucius  saw  it  all  though,  and  he  felt  some 
things  that  he  did  not  see.  Why  it  was  that  he  must 
continually  be  turning  his  gaze  away  from  the  face  of 
Hermosa,  he  knew  not,  but  he  prayed  a  few  extra  Ave 
Marias  and  dismissed  the  matter,  which  would  have 
been  well  but  for  the  awkard  circumstance  that  it 
always  came  back  again  a  little  more  insistent  than 
before. 

One  evening  as  the  sun  was  setting  the  padre  met 
her  mounted  on  her  nervous  little  white  pony,  whose 
disposition  was  no  more  angelic  than  that  of  other 
Indian  mustangs.  There  had  been  a  fierce  struggle  for 
mastery  and  the  girl  had  won.  The  pony  stood  with 
four  feet  apart,  but  his  hangdog  head  told  of  his  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  and  all  the  glory  of  con- 
quest was  in  the  figure  upon  his  back.  With  hair  in 
the  wind  and  the  crimson  of  the  sun  upon  her  face, 
never  had  he  seen  so  splendid  a  picture  of  maidenhood, 
and  his  heart  came  into  his  throat  while  he  turned  to 
the  sunset  to  hide  his  confusion.  No  wild  pony  ever 
fought  more  desperately  than  the  heart  that  had  been 
bound  by  these  iron  bands,  ecclesiastical  and  legal. 

If  self-inflicted  penance  might  wall  up  an  untamed 
heart  or  bury  one  that  had  come  to  life  at  the  wrong 
time,  there  had  soon  been  an  end  of  it.  and  on  the  fourth 
day  he  said  that  the  victory  was  complete,  which  shows 
all  that  some  people  know  about  the  matter. 

After  the  barley  planting  Benito  had  little  to  do,  and 
he  tarried  much  about  Don  Pasqual's.  One  day  Her- 
mosa came  to  the  padre  for  advice.  It  was  an  old  tale, 
but  it  was  new  to  her;  Benito  had  broken  his  silence 
and  told  Hermosa  that  unless  she  might  find  in  her 
heart  some  little  place  for  him  he  should  cast  himself 
headlong  into  the  Rio  Mercedes  and  perish  in  the 
waters.  Surely  it  were  too  bad  for  him  to  die  thus 
miserably,  but  what  should  she  do?  She  could  not 
remember  her  mother,  and  her  father  had  forbidden  her 
to  speak  to  him  about  such  things,  and  to  whom  should 
she  come  but  the  padre?  There  was  old  Pepita,  but 
she  was  already  in  her  dotage.  And  Benito  had  told 
her  this  on  yesterday  while  her  father  was  away. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Padre  Lucius,  "I  have  seen 
something  of  the  ways  of  women,  for  I  had  three  sis- 
ters, and  I  see  that  you  do  not  love  Benito  or  you  would 
never  come  to  me  with  this  question.  Your  heart  is 
yet  free  or  you  would  know  whom  you  do  love.  There 
should  be  some  one  worthy  of  your  fair  face  and  good 
name." 

"Must  I  always  dwell  alone  because  there  are  none  of 
my  father's  people  here?  Can  I  never  love  any  one 
now?" 

"Has  your  heart  never  been  stirred  with  a  secret 
longing  that  was  both  joy  and  pain?  Have  you  never 
felt  like " 

"Yes,  Padre  Lucius,  when  you  sing  the  mass  I  can 
feel  desires  that  I  can  not  utter;  it  must  be  that  the 
Virgin  is  near  me  then  or  I  should  not  feel  so." 

But  Padre  Lucius's  mind  was  in  a  whirl  and  his  heart 
in  a  tumult,  and  slumber  came  to  his  eyes  that  night 
only  after  many  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters. 
"What  device  of  Satan  to  tempt  me  is  this?"  he 
groaned. 

Three  days  later  Benito  came  with  evil  in  his  face 
and  demanded  why  the  padre  had  spoken  against  him 
to  Sefiorita  Hermosa. 

"Nay,  my  son,"  remonstrated  the  padre,  "I  spoke  no 
evil  against  you.  The  fair  Hermosa  is  not  for  you,  and 
what  business  have  you  to  come  here  and  question  my 
word.     Away  with  you!" 

"Am  I  horse  or  dog  that  you  should  'away  with  me'  ?" 
snarled  Benito.  "Always  have  I  obeyed  you,  but  I  too 
am  a  man,  if  not  a  Spaniard,  and  my  people  owned  all 
this  land  till  your  people  took  it  away  from  us.  Shall 
I  not  have  the  sefiorita  if  I  wish?  The  sun  is  like  the 
shining  of  her  eye,  the  moon  on  the  river  is  like  the 
waves  of  her  hair,  and  the  birds  of  the  chapparal  sing 
as  does  she  in  the  morning,  and  all  these  things  say 
that  she  is  mine.     Shall  I  be  turned  away  by  you?" 

"Child  of  wrath,  where  are  your  senses?  Know  you 
not  that  I  may  leave  you  in  torment?  Are  you  not 
without  mercy  but  for  my  office?  Repent  your  evil 
words  and  do  penance  for  your  sin." 

"Never,"  screamed  Benito.  "Never  again  do  you 
see  my  face  and  soon  you  will  see  no  more  the  face  of 
Hermosa,"  and  with  a  bound  he  was  away. 

If  Padre  Lucius  were  troubled  in  mind  before,  he  was 
now  near  distraction.  What  the  threat  might  mean 
he  could  only  surmise,  but  he  went  to  warn  Don  Pas- 
qual of  his  daughter's  peril.  But  old  Pepita  said  that 
the  don  was  away  over  the  hills  till  the  morrow  and 


that  Hermosa  was  down  at  the  wickiup  of  Pebino, 
whose  child  was  ill.  More  than  this  she  knew 
nothing. 

When  the  shadows  grew  long  the  padre  became  rest- 
less and  walked  him  down  the  trail  toward  Pebino's. 
As  he  neared  the  great  bowlder  by  the  river  he  heard 
voices,  and  as  he  waited  the  words  of  Benito  rose  in 
anger :  "Were  it  not  for  this  loco  padre,  you  would  be 
mine.  I  am  no  fool ;  it  is  because  he  loves  you  himself 
that  he  will  not  consent  for  you  to  be  mine." 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  gentler  voice  of  Hermosa. 
"Not  so,  and  should  I  try  a  thousand  years  I  could  not 
love  you.     You  must  not— — " 

"Nay,  you  shall  do  as  I  say,"  continued  Benito  in  a 
voice  of  passion.  "I  am  not  to  be  set  aside  this  way.  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  the  stronger — you  shall  be 
mine." 

There  came  a  scream  from  Hermosa,  and  the  next 
instant  Padre  Lucius  was  upon  the  Indian,  struggling 
for  vantage  of  hold.  The  padre  was  the  heavier  man, 
but  the  native  was  the  quicker,  and  while  Hermosa 
crossed  herself  and  wept  and  prayed,  the  battle  waged 
with  quick-drawn  breath. 

"Oh,  Padre  Lucius,  don't  let  him  kill  you,"  implored 
Hermosa,  and  while  her  tone  of  anxiety  sent  comfort 
to  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard,  it  burned  fury  unspeak- 
able into  the  blood  of  the  savage.  Down  on  the  ground 
they  went  together  in  grapple  for  life.  Quicker  came 
the  breaths  and  shorter  the  struggles  as  both  men 
became  exhausted,  and  yet  neither  had  the  mastery,  so 
evenly  were  they  matched. 

"Oh,  Padre  Lucius,  what  shall  I  do  if  you  fail," 
wailed  Hermosa,  and  with  that  taunt  in  his  ears,  Benito 
with  one  supreme  effort  broke  from  the  grasp  of  the 
priest  and  with  all  his  remaining  might  hurled  him 
back  head  first  upon  the  rock  at  his  feet.  The  padre's 
eyes  closed  with  a  flutter  and  his  grip  relaxed,  while 
Benito  shook  himself  free  and  looked  an  instant  at  the 
still  figure  beneath  him.  "Muerto  oura,"  he  panted, 
and  turned  to  face  the  girl,  but  she  had  fled,  and  when 
he  reached  the  house  it  was  deserted. 

It  was  early  dawn  when  Padre  Lucius  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  the  face  of  Hermosa  bending  over  him. 
Had  it  been  the  blessed  Maria  herself,  the  vision  could 
not  have  been  more  heavenly  to  the  prostrate  priest, 
and  bruised  and  sore  he  made  his  way  to  his  house. 
At  noon  Don  Pasqual  returned. 

"I  have  been  a  fool  and  blind,"  he  said,  "to  leave  this 
fair  daughter  here  alone,  yet  how  may  I  live  without 
her.  What  shall  I  do?  Benito  has  fled,  but  others 
will  come,  and  the  good  padre  has  well  nigh  lost  his 
life  in  her  defense." 

When  they  talked  it  over  later  his  mind  was  made  up. 
Hermosa  must  go  to  the  mission  and  stay  among 
people  who  had  been  taught  how  women  should  live. 
"You  and  I  shall  accompany  her  as  far  as  the  Coast 
mountains  and  then  I  will  return.  I  shall  be  lonely, 
but  she  must  not  suffer  for  my  sin." 

Ten  days  later  they  set  out  on  the  long  journey. 
Padre  Lucius  took  with  him  the  list  of  converts  and 
the  plans  of  his  cathedral  that  he  hoped  to  build  by  the 
Rio  Mercedes. 

What  happened  next  no  man  knoweth.  Late  in  the 
fall  an  Indian  came  to  the  mission  with  a  letter  con- 
taining the  plans  of  the  church  and  the  list  of  bap- 
tisms, and  when  questioned,  said  that  they  had  been 
given  to  him  by  two  men  and  a  woman  by  the  Rio  San 
Joaquin.  There  was  also  a  brief  note  asking  that 
masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Padre 
Lucius. 

Did  some  evil  befall  them  by  the  way?  Did  Benito 
follow  them  and  wreak  his  vengeance  in  dead  of  night? 
Or  did  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  overcome  the  man 
of  robe  and  crucifix  and  Padre  Lucius  himself  forsake 
his  holy  office  to  wed  the  fair  Hermosa?  God  forbid. 
Should  any  reader  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  thankfully  received  by  those  who  are. 
interested  in  the  first  and  last  attempt  to  save  the 
Indians  by  the  Rio  Mercedes. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1909. 


Dean  Ramsay  could  not  countenance  profanity,  but  he 
managed  to  tell  some  good  stories  of  a  weakness  which 
afflicted  many  in  his  time: 

A  late  Duke  of  Athol  had  invited  a  well-known  character, 
a  writer  of  Perth,  to  come  up  and  meet  him  at  Dunkeld  for 
the  transaction  of  some  business.  The  duke  mentioned  the 
day  and  hour  when  he  should  receive  the  man  of  law,  who 
accordingly  came  punctually  at  the  appointed  time  and  place. 
But  the  duke  had  forgotten  the  appointment  and  had  gone 
to  the  hill,  from  which  he  could  not  return  for  some  hours. 
A  Highlander  present  described  the  Perth  writer's  indignation 
and  his  mode  of  showing  it  by  a  most  elaborate  course  of 
swearing.  "But  whom  did  he  swear  at  ?"  was  the  inquiry 
made  of  the  narrator,  who  replied :  "Oh,  he  didna  sweer  at 
ony  thing  particular,  but  juist  stude  in  ta  middle  of  ta  road 
and  swoor  at  lairge."  I  have  from  a  friend  also  an  anecdote 
which  shows  how  entirely  at  one  period  the  practice  of  swear- 
ing had  become  familiar  even  to  female  ears  when  mixed  up 
with  the  intercourse  of  social  ife.  A  sister  had  been  speaking 
of  her  brother  as  much  addicted  to  this  habit — "Oor  John 
sweers  awfu',  and  we  try  to  correct  him ;  but,"  she  added  in 
a  candid  and  apologetic  tone,  "na  doubt  it  is  a  great  set  aff  to 
conversation." 


Messina  furnished  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  word  for  the  German  language.  It  was  from  there 
that  oranges  were  first  shipped  to  Germany,  and  the 
fruit  was  known  for  a  long  time  after  its  advent  as 
"Apfel  aus  Messina" — apple  from  Messina.  After 
many  years  "Apfel  aus  Messina"  degenerated  into 
"Apfel  Messina,"  and  finally  it  became  "Apfelsine,"  the 
name  by  which  oranges  are  still  known  among  German- 
speaking  people. 


February  13,  1909. 
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LIFE   IN   A   FRENCH   CHATEAU. 


An  American  Woman  Relates  Some  of  Her  Experiences  as 
the  Wife  of  a  Statesman  and  Diplomat. 


No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mrae.  Waddington  to 
write,  for  Americans,  a  description  of  chateau  life  in 
France.  She  is  herself  an  American,  and  the  wife  of  a 
French  diplomat  and  statesman,  while  her  residence 
in  England  and  in  Italy  -give  her  an  unrivaled  discrimi- 
nation in  the  selection  of  those  points  of  comparison 
most  acceptable  to  her  readers.  Her  method  is  that  of 
a  graceful  and  unstudied  simplicity.  Avoiding  gen- 
eralizations, she  is  content  to  call  upon  her  memory  for 
representative  incidents  of  her  life  in  France,  loosely 
arranged  without  autobiographical  intent,  but  none  the 
less  effective  in  the  presentation  of  a  picture  quite 
unlike  anything  that  has  been  done  before.  She  tells 
us  that  her  first  experience  of  country  life  in  France 
was  thirty  years  ago  and  the  scene  a  fine  old  chateau 
close  to  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets.  Looking  from 
her  window  in  the  early  morning,  she  could  see  all  that 
went  on  about  the  place,  the  arrival  of  the  keeper  to 
make  his  daily  report,  then  of  the  coachman  coming 
for  his  orders,  followed  by  the  farmer's  wife  with 
cheese,  butter,  and  milk.  Then  would  come  the  people 
from  the  village  to  state  their  grievances  and  their 
needs  to  "notre  depute" — for  M.  Waddington  was  a 
deputy  at  that  time — and  his  wife  tells  us  that  she  was 
present  sometimes  at  the  conversations  and  was 
astounded  at  M.  Waddington's  patience  and  compre- 
hension of  what  was  wanted — "I  never  understood 
half."  Then- would  come  the  rides,  or,  no  escort  being 
available,  the  walks  in  the  park  and  gardens.  It  was  a 
serious  life.  There  was  no  railway  and  very  little 
traffic  on  the  road.  We  can  well  imagine  that  without 
internal  resources  the  time  would  have  passed  some- 
what heavily. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  had  just  drawn  to  its 
sombre  finish.  Everywhere  could  be  found  the  marks 
of  the  terrible  invasion,  for  the  victorious  army  had 
passed  through  the  villages.  Mme.  Waddington  gives 
us  some  curious  details.  As  an  American  we  may  sup- 
pose that  her  prejudices  were  not  deeply  aroused,  and 
she  seems  to  think  that  the  Prussians  were  not  such  a 
bad  lot  as  patriotic  bias  has  sometimes  represented 
them.  They  seem  to  have  behaved  with  moderation 
and  courtesy  so  far  as  their  hostile  mission  would 
permit : 

It  was  wonderful  what  exact  information  the  Germans  had. 
They  knew  all  the  roads,  all  the  villages  and  little  hamlets,  the 
big  chateaux,  and  most  of  the  small  mills  and  farms.  There 
were  still  traces  of  the  German  occupation  when  I  went  to 
that  part  of  the  country ;  on  some  of  the  walls  and  houses 
marked  in  red  paint — "4  Pferde,  12  Manner."  They  always 
wanted  food  and  lodging,  which  they  usually  (not  always) 
paid  for.  Wherever  they  found  horses  they  took  them,  but 
M.  A.  and  W.  had  sent  all  theirs  away  except  one  saddle 
horse,  which  lived  in  a  stable  in  the  woods  near  the  house. 
In  Normandy,  near  Rouen,  at  my  brother-in-law's  place,  they 
had  German  officers  and  soldiers  quartered  for  a  long  time. 
They  instantly  took  possession  of  horses  and  carriages,  and 
my  sister-in-law,  toiling  up  a  steep  hill,  would  be  passed  by 
her  own  carriage  and  horses  filled  with  German  officers. 
However,  on  the  whole,  M.  said  the  Germans,  as  a  victorious 
invading  army,  behaved  well,  the  officers  always  perfectly 
polite,  and  keeping  their  men  in  good  order.  They  had  all 
sorts  and  kinds  at  the  chateau.  They  rarely  remained  long — 
used  to  appear  at  the  gate  in  small  bands  of  four  or  five,  with 
a  sous-ofEcier ,  who  always  asked  to  see  either  the  proprietor 
or  some  one  in  authority.  He  said  how  many  men  and  horses 
he  wanted  lodged  and  fed,  and  announced  the  arrival,  a  little 
later,  of  several  officers  to  dine  and  sleep.  They  are  always 
received  by  M.  A.  or  W.  and  the  same  conversation  took  place 
every  time.  They  were  told  the  servant  would  show  them 
their  rooms,  and  their  dinner  would  be  served  at  any  hour 
they  wished.  They  replied  that  they  would  have  the  honor 
of  waiting  upon  the  ladies  of  the  family  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  a  little  toilette  and  removed  the  dust  of  the  route,  and 
that  they  would  be  very  happy  to  dine  with  the  family  at  their 
habitual  hour.  They  were  then  told  that  the  ladies  didn't 
receive,  and  that  the  family  dined  alone.  They  were  always 
annoyed  at  that  answer.  As  a  rule  they  behaved  well,  but 
occasionally  there  would  be  some  rough  specimens  among  the 
officers. 

Visiting  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  author's  time, 
but  presumably  more  as  a  social  duty  than  as  a  relaxa- 
tion. The  neighboring  chateaux  were  usually  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  as  the  horses  had  to  be  rested  a  certain 
amount  of  time  must  necessarily  be  consumed  before 
the  return  journey  could  be  made.  Uncomfortable 
affairs  these  visits  must  have  been.  The  door  was 
usually  opened  by  a  footman  struggling  into  his  coat 
and  with  a  handful  of  faggots  with  which  he  would 
proceed  to  light  a  fire  "which  consisted  principally  of 
smoke."  That  being  accomplished,  he  would  summon 
his  mistress: 

Our  visits  were  always  long,  as  most  of  the  chateaux  were 
at  a  certain  distance,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stay  an  hour 
and  a  half,  sometimes  longer,  to  rest  the  horses.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  five  o'clock  tea.  A  tray  was  brought  in 
with  sweet  wine  (Malaga  or  Vin  de  Chypre)  and  cakes  (ladies' 
fingers),  which  evidently  had  often  figured  before  on  similar 
occasions.  Conversation  languished  sometimes,  though  Mme. 
A.  was  wonderful,  talking  so  easily  about  everything.  In  the 
smaller  places,  when  people  rarely  went  to  Paris,  it  ran 
always  in  the  same  grooves — the  woods,  the  hunting  (very 
good  in  the  Villers-Cotterets  forest),  the  schoolmaster  (so 
difficult  to  get  proper  books  for  the  children  to  read),  the 
cure,  and  ail  local  gossip,  and  as  much  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  republic  as  could  be  said  before  the  wife  of  a  republican 
senator.  Wherever  we  went,  even  to  the  largest  chateaux, 
where  the  family  went  to  Paris  for  the  season,  the  talk  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  France  and*  French  interests. 
Books,  politics,  music,  people,  nothing  existed  apparently  au 
dela  des  fronlieres.  America  was  an  unknown  quantity:  It 
was  strange  to  see  intelligent  people  living  in  the  world  so 
curiously  indifferent  as  to  what  went  on  in  other  countries. 
At  first  I  used  to  talk  a  little  about  America  and  Rome,  where 
I  had  lived  many  years  and  at  such  an  interesting  time — the 
last  days  of  Pio  Nono  and  the  transformation  of  the  old  super- 
stitious papal  Rome  to  the  capital  of  young  Italy — but  I  soon 
realized  that  it  didn't  interest  any  one,  and  by  degrees  I 
leaTirecrto  talk  like  all  the  rest. 


A  slight  digression  enables  the  author  to  tell  us  of 
her  first  visit  to  Mme.  Thiers  in  Paris.  They  arrived  a 
little  after  ten  at  night: 

We  were  shown  into  a  large  drawing-room,  M.  Thiers 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  black  coats.  He  was  very  amiable,  said  I  would  find  Mme. 
Thiers  in  a  small  salon  just  at  the  end  of  the  big  one  ;  told 
W.  to  join  their  group,  he  had  something  to  say  to  him.  I 
did  find  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mile.  Dosne  in  the  small  salon  at 
the  other  end,  both  asleep,  each  in  an  arm  chair.  I  was  really 
embarrassed.  They  didn't  hear  me  coming  in  and  were  both 
sleeping  quite  happily  and  comfortably.  I  didn't  like  to  go 
back  to  the  other  salon,  where  there  were  only  men,  so  I  sat 
down  on  a  sofa  and  looked  about  me,  and  tried  to  feel  as  if 
it  was  quite  a  natural  occurrence  to  be  invited  to  come  in  the 
evening  and  to  find  my  hostess  asleep.  After  a  few  minutes 
I  heard  the  swish  of  a  satin  dress  coming  down  the  big  salon 
and  a  lady  appeared,  very  handsome  and  well  dressed,  whom 
I  didn't  know  at  all.  She  evidently  was  accustomed  to  the  state 
of  things ;  she  looked  about  her  smilingly,  then  came  up  to 
me,  called  me  by  name,  and  introduced  herself,  Mme.  A.,  the 
wife  of  an  admiral  whom  I  often  met  afterwards.  She  told 
me  not  to  mind,  there  wasn't  the  slightest  intention  of  rude 
ness,  that  both  ladies  would  wake  up  in  a  few  minutes,  quite 
unconscious  of  having  really  slept.  We  talked  about  ten 
minutes,  not  lowering  our  voices  particularly.  Suddenly  Mme. 
Thiers  opened  her  eyes,  was  wide  awake  at  once — how  quietly 
we  must  have  come  in ;  she  had  only  just  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  the  lights  tired  her,  etc.  Mile.  Dosne  said  the 
same  thing,  and  then  we  went  on  talking  easily  enough. 

On  another  occasion  the  wife  of  a  young  diplomat 
had  a  still  more  uncomfortable  experience  with  these 
two  ladies,  for  when  they  finally  awoke  they  did  not 
know  who  she  was,  while  she  was  too  shy  to  name  her 
self  and  was  half  crying  when  her  husband  came  to 
the  rescue. 

We  are  told  a  good  deal  about  the  home  of  Lafayette 
at  La  Grange,  where  many  of  his  last  years  were  spent 
Mme.  Waddington  recalls  the  diary  of  Lady  Morgan, 
to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  French  general.  Here  is  a  story  of  Marie 
Antoinette : 

Her  Irish  ladyship  (Lady  Morgan)  seems  to  have  been 
troubled  by  no  shyness  in  asking  questions  of  the  general 
She  writes :  "Is  it  true,  general,  I  asked,  that  you  once 
went  to  a  bal  masque  at  the  opera  with  the  Queen  of  France 
— Marie  Antoinette — leaning  on  your  arm,  the  king  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter  till  her  return?  I  am  afraid  so. 
said  he.  She  was  so  indiscreet,  and  I  can  conscientiously  add 
— so  innocent.  However,  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  also  of  the 
party,  and  we  were  all  young,  enterprising,  and  pleasure 
loving.  But  what  is  most  absurd  in  the  adventure  was  that 
when  I  pointed  out  Mme.  du  Barry  to  her — whose  figure  and 
favorite  domino  I  knew — the  queen  expressed  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  hear  her  speak  and  bade  me  intriguer  her. 
She  answered  me  flippantly,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  offered 
her  my  other  arm,  the  queen  would  not  have  objected  to  it. 
Such  was  the  esprit  d'aventure  at  that  time  in  the  court  of 
Versailles  and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty  daughter  of 
Austria." 

Under  the  heading  of  "Ceremonies  and  Festivals"  we 
have  a  description  of  the  fete  of  St.  Cecile,  of  musical 
affairs  at  the  chateau,  the  fete  of  the  Blessing  of  the 
Flag,  a  country  wedding,  the  hunt  meeting,  and  the 
occasional  arrival  of  a  military  party.  The  chateau 
was  the  centre  of  hospitality,  and  a  cordial  welcome 
awaited  all  guests,  whether  they  arrived  singly  or  in 
battalions.  Huntsmen  or  officers,  as  the  case  might  be, 
were  invited  to  dinner  and  a  cheerful  evening  followed. 
Mme.  Waddington  tells  us  how  successful  was  her 
introduction  of  the  game  known  as  halma  upon  one  of 
these  occasions:" 

Henrietta  and  I  rather  amused  ourselves  after  dinner  teach- 
ing the  commandant  and  another  officer  halma,  which  was 
just  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  We  had  brought  it 
over  from  London,  where  the  whole  society  was  mad  over  it. 
We  were  staying  in  a  country  house  one  year  where  there 
were  seven  tables  of  halma  in  the  long  gallery.  The  gentle- 
men rather  disdained  it  at  first,  but  as  the  game  went  on  and 
they  began  to  realize  that  there  was  really  some  science 
to  it,  and  that  our  men  were  placing  themselves  very  com- 
fortably in  their  little  squares,  while  theirs  were  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  centre  of  the  board,  they  warmed  to  their 
task  and  were  quite  vexed  when  they  were  badly  beaten. 
They  wanted  their  revanche.  W.  came  in  and  gave  a  word 
of  advice  every  now  and  then.  The  others  finished  their 
billiards,  came  to  look  on,  each  one  suggesting  a  different 
move,  which,  of  course,  only  complicated  matters,  and  they 
lost  again.  Then  some  of  the  others  tried  with  the  same 
result.  I  think  we  played  five  or  six  games.  They  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  game  that  they  asked  us  to  write  down 
the  name  and  where  to  get  it,  and  one  of  them  afterward  told 
my  nephew,  also  a  cavalry  officer,  that  they  introduced  it  at 
their  mess  and  played  every  night  instead  of  cards  or  domi- 
noes. It  was  really  funny  to  see  how  annoyed  they  were 
when    their    scientific    combinations    failed. 

We  get  very  little  politics,  which  is  surely  a  mark  of 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of  a  statesman  of 
such  eminence  as  M.  Waddington.  But  the  credulity 
of  the  country  people  excites  her  comment,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  elsewhere,  unfortu- 
nately. The  peasant  would  believe  whatever  he  was 
told,  and  no  amount  of  recurrent  disappointment  could 
lessen  his  faith  in  the  politician  with  a  glib  tongue : 

It  is  astounding  how  easily  the  French  peasant  believes  all 
that  the  political  agents  tell  him  and  all  that  he  reads  in  the 
cheap  papers,  for,  as  a  rule — taken  en  masse — they  are  very 
intelligent,  (mctiants)  manage  their  own  little  affairs  very 
well,  and  are  rarely  taken  in  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the 
popular  orator  that  carries  them  away,  and  they  really  believe 
that  a  golden  epoch  is  coming — when  there  will  be  no  rich 
and  no  poor  and  plenty  and  equality  for  all.  They  don't  care 
a  bit  what  form  of  government  they  live  under  as  long  as 
their  crops  are  good,  and  they  can  have  regular  work  and 
no  war.  The  political  agitators  understand  that  very  well. 
They  never  lay  any  stress  on  Royalist  or  Bonapartist,  or  even 
a  military  candidate.  The  "People's  Candidate"  is  always 
their  cry — one  of  themselves  who  understands  them  and  will 
give  them  all  they  want.  They  are  disappointed  always. 
The  ministers  and  deputies  change,  but  their  lives  don't,  and 
run  on  in  the  same  groove  ;  but  they  are  just  as  sanguine  each 
time  there  is  an  election,  convinced  that,  at  last,  the  promised 
days  of  high  pay  and  little  work  are  coming. 

The  hope  that  there  will  be  "no  war"  has  pathos 
about  it  and  a  real  meaning  hard  to  understand  by 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  military  Europe.  Only 
invasion  or  the  drain  of  a  nation's  blood  can  elevate 


"no  war"  into  one  of  the  perpetual  hopes  of  existence. 

The  French  woman  does  not  take  part  in  politics,  not 
at  least  in  the  public  work  of  elections.  Mme.  Wad- 
dington seems  to  have  tried  her  hand  upon  the  village 
people,  but  without  much  success — "Madame  is  good, 
but  madame  does  not  understand": 

Women  in  France  never  take  the  active  part  in  elections 
that  they  do  in  England.  It  interested  me  so  much  when  we 
were  living  in  England  to  see  many  of  the  great  ladies  doing 
all  they  could  for  their  candidate,  driving  all  over  the  country, 
with  his  colors  on  servants  and  horses,  a  big  bill  in  the  win- 
dows of  their  carriages  with  "Vote  for  A."  I  asked  W. 
one  day,  when  he  was  standing  for  the  Senate,  if  he  would 
like  me  to  drive  all  about  the  country  with  his  colors  and 
"VOTE  FOR  WADDINGTON"  on  placards  in  the  windows 
of  the  carriage,;  but  he  utterly  declined  any  such  intervention 
on  my  part,  thought  a  few  breakfasts  at  the  chateau  and  a 
quiet  talk  over  coffee  and  cigars  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  never  took  much  trouble  over  his  elections  the  last 
years — meetings  and  speeches  in  all  the  small  towns  and 
"banquets  de  pompiers"  were  things  of  the  past.  He  said 
the  people  had  seen  him  "a  I'auvre"  and  that  no  speeches 
would  change  a  vote. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  selections  from  a  work  so 
varied  and  so  rich  in  incident  and  description.  Mme. 
Waddington's  intention  was  to  give  a  picture  of  coun- 
try life  in  France,  and  because  her  work  is  so  spontane- 
ous and  so  unaffected  she  has  succeeded  to  perfection 
where  a  most  studied  attempt  might  have  failed. 

"Chateau  and  Country  Life  in  France,"  by  Mary 
King  Waddington,  with  illustrations.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $2.50. 


Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  leader  of  an  English  government 
mission  to  Central  Asia,  has  just  returned  with  news 
of  valuable  and  important  discoveries.  In  a  report  he 
says:  "One  of  our  most  profitable  finds  was  the 
exploration  of  what  has  proved  to  be  a  treasure  cave, 
literally  crammed  with  ancient  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  other  Buddhist  remains.  These  had  been  deposited 
and  hermetically  walled  up  in  a  side  chapel  of  one  great 
Buddhist  sacred  cave.  Here  I  found  the  whole  of  a 
large  temple  library,  with  other  valued  relics,  which 
had  been  deposited  there  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  evidently  to  save  them  from  a 
threatened  barbarous  invasion,  and  which  have  ever 
since  remained  absolutely  protected  both  against  men 
and  the  ravages  of  the  desert.  The  manuscripts  which 
we  recovered  from  their  imprisonment  of  centuries  fre- 
quently dated  in  their  oldest  portions  as  far  back  as  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  but  owing  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  records  it  was  quite  impossible  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination.  The  books  were  done  up  in  bundles, 
and  were  practically  as  fresh  as  when  first  deposited. 
The  number  of  manuscripts  exceeds  4000,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  told  are  approximately  in  about  seven  different 
languages.  The  way  in  which  this  great  treasure  was 
recovered  was  one  of  romantic  interest,  and  was  only 
possible  through  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  secrecy." 


Chief  Engineer  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  in  an  informal 
talk  the  other  days  to  his  workmen  in  the  new  tunnel 
connecting  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  said:  "Three 
hundred  years  ago  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  North 
River,  and  it  was  named  after  the  discoverer.  Today, 
by  means  of  the  science  of  engineering  and  the  courage- 
ous, determined  work  of  your  hands,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  holing  through  the  fifth  tunnel  under  this  river, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  means  of  transporting  untold 
millions  of  people  between  the  United  States  and  the 
metropolitan  city  of  this  great  country.  There  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  this  particular  tunnel — namely,  that  two  world  rec- 
ords of  tunnel  construction  have  been  broken,  first,  in 
driving  the  shield  through  the  silt  formation  and  erect- 
ing seventy-two  feet  of  tunnel  lining  ready  for  track  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  secondly,  in  your  having  blasted 
through  the  rock  section  390  feet  during  thirty  working 
days.  I  am  thankful  beyonds  words  that  not  a  single 
fatality  has  occurred  during  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel,  due  to  compressed  air  or  to  the  high  explosives 
used  in  the  rock  excavations." 

Many  quaint  marriage  customs  still  survive  in  old 
English  and  Scottish  families.  One  notable  tradition 
of  this  sort  still  kept  green  by  the  Dukes  of  Atholl  and 
their  heirs  is  that  of  the  bridegroom  carrying  the  bride 
across  the  threshold  of  Blair  Castle,  it  being  in  accord 
with  an  ancient  tradition  that  it  is  unlucky  for  a  bride 
who  enters  the  castle  for  the  first  time  to  walk  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  quaint 
old  feudal  customs  that  are  observed  upon  this  estate, 
which  the  Duke  of  Atholl  holds  from  the  crown  by 
one  of  those  strange  tenures  which  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain.  Upon  fear  of  forfeiture 
the  owner  has  to  present  his  sovereign  with  a  white  rose 
whenever  he  or  she  visits  the  castle. 


Since  last  year's  cholera  epidemic  the  St.  Petersburg 
authorities  have  had  under  discussion  the  plan  for  get- 
ting the  city's  drinking  water  from  Lake  Ladoga,  nine 
miles  away,  the  source  of  the  Neva  River.  "It  is  one  of 
the  finest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world,"  writes  Con- 
sul Ragsdale.  "The  water  is  pure  and  the  supply  inex- 
haustible. The  altitude  of  the  lake  is  sufficient  for 
supply  by  gravitation,  and  the  plan,  if  carried  out,  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  city." 


The  walls  of  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  are  cracking,  and  the 
cause  is  alleged  to  be  the  underground  railway  which 
passes  beneath  it.     The  authorities  con-  ■  church 
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COQUELIN,  COMEDIAN  OF  FRANCE. 


Memories  of  His  Gifts,  His  Art  of  Expression,  His 
Triumphs,  and  His  Humanity. 

Paris  mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  actor  not 
alone,  but  the  passing  of  a  genius  in  art,  a 
brave,  loyal,  and  generous  comrade.  Coque- 
lin  aine  held  a  unique  position  in  the  affection 
of  the  people,  and  he  will  remain  a  heroic 
figure  in  chronicles  of  the  time,  even  aside 
from  his  glory  of  the  theatre.  His  death, 
almost  without  advance  warning,  three  days 
after  the  celebration  of  his  sixty-eighth  anni- 
versary, touched  the  emotions  of  his  country- 
men as  has  no  similar  event  in  many  years. 
When  Sardou  died,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
world  of  literature  and  art  appreciated  its 
bereavement,  the  people  sighed  and  spoke 
their  regret  that  one  who  had  ministered  so 
well  to  their  instruction  and  pleasure  would 
labor  no  more,  but  the  sorrow  was  impersonal 
if  profound.  For  Coquelin  there  is  a  grief 
more  intimate,  more  moving,  more  self-pity- 
ing, for  he  was  truly  one  of  the  centres  of 
humanity.  Elevated  to  the  highest  rank 
among  artists  by  his  ability  and  his  effort, 
he  was  never  any  the  less  a  genial  friend,  a 
sympathetic  companion,  an  unselfish,  earnest, 
and  effective  worker  for  the  good  of  asso- 
ciates and  contemporaries.  His  passing  is 
marked  by  the  respectful  and  ceremonious  at- 
tention of  the  government,  as  by  the  conven- 
tional though  sincere  recognition  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  art,  and  the  unstudied  melancholy 
of  the  citizens. 

Recognition  of  Coquelin's  gifts  and  power 
came  early  in  his  career,  and  it  is  nearly  fifty 
years  since  he  first  ventured  ,n  a  calling  for 
which  nature  had  fitted  him,  though  with 
individual  classification.  He  was  the  son  of 
Coquelin,  a  baker  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and 
intended  by  his  father  to  maintain  the  family 
traditions  and  vocation,  but  the  boy,  Benoit 
Constant,  at  eighteen  decided  otherwise.  The 
theatre  attracted  him,  and  he  felt  his  capa- 
bility in  declamation,  and  in  the  appreciation 
of  dramatic  expression  by  the  poets  and  play- 
wrights. He  became  a  student  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1859  and  on  graduating  won  the 
second  prize  in  comedy,  but  his  talent  was 
marked  in  many  ways  and  he  was  given  a 
place  in  the  Comedie  Franchise.  In  four 
years  he  was  elected  a  societaire,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter- century  he  was  one  of 
the  most  diligent,  progressive,  and  capable 
members  of  that  famous  association.  He  had 
created  forty-four  parts  during  that  term  of 
service  and  preceding  his  first  rupture  with 
the   management,    in    1886. 

The  limitations  that  held  the  societaires 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  were  not  patiently  to  be  endured  by 
an  actor  who  felt  that  they  fettered  his 
growth,  and  that  the  public  was  firm  in  his 
support  and  would  rejoice  in  his  independ- 
ence. He  left  the  Comedie  and  toured  Eu- 
rope, always  with  success.  In  1888  he  visited 
America  for  the  first  time,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  his  efforts  there  made 
ineffaceable  impressions  upon  his  tablet  of 
happy  memories.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  a  brief  engagement  with  his  company 
at  the  Theatre  Porte  Saint  Martin  inter- 
vening, he  was  reconciled  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Comedie  and  returned  to  his  old 
place.  The  concession  of  a  six  months'  va- 
cation each  year  was  made  to  him,  with  per- 
mission to  appear  in  other  theatres,  but  even 
this  unprecedented  loosening  of  the  tradi- 
tional bonds  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  his 
permanency.  Three  years  brought  an  end  to 
this  arrangement,  and  a  second  break  oc- 
curred. In  1893  he  made  his  second  Ameri- 
can tour,  with  Jane  Hading.  Again  in  Paris, 
he  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Theatre 
Renaissance,  which  caused  the  management  of 
the  Comedie  to  take  action  to  restrain  him. 
The  suit  resulted  in  a  judgment  against  the 
actor,  and  he  was  required  to  amend  his  error 
with  a  penalty  of  30,000  francs.  He  was  also 
expected  to  return  to  the  Comedie,  but  he 
never  carried  out  this  part  of  the  sentence. 

With  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  comedian  went 
to  America  in  1900 — his  third  visit.  He 
shared  with  her  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
that  tour,  though  the  arrangement  was  not 
altogether  fair  to  him,  in  that  he  was  obliged 
to  play  some  parts  which  were  not  suited  to 
his  distinction.  In  recent  years  he  has  often 
visited  England,  and  his  appearances  in  Lon- 
don have  achieved  little  less  popular  interest 
than  those  of  his  greatest  English-speaking 
contemporaries. 

Coquelin's  distinct  talent  lay  in  comedy, 
though,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly because  his  face  and  figure  were 
not  of  the  classic  mould  that  is  associated 
with  tragedy.  He  was  not  tall,  but  stout  in 
structure,  yet  with  unequaled  and  inimitable 
lightness  and  swift  movement.  His  features 
were  of  the  inquisitive,  irreverent  cast,  yet 
almost  wonderful  in  mobility,  and  capable  of 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  expression.  He 
was  a  realist  and  yet  a  romanticist,  a  scien- 
tific, yet  an  emotional  actor.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  no  subtlety  of  thought  in  the 
dramatist's  lines  that  was  beyond  his  insight 
or  his  power  of  expression.  In  him  the  amus- 
ing rogues  c  :  Moliere's  comedies  and  the  ec- 
centric yet  rticing  heroes  of  Rostand's  more 
m  nlayt.  lived  and  moved  and  spoke 
or  ,'incing  art.  Not  content  with  prov- 
uthority    of    his    judgments    in    the- 


atrical presentation  on  the  stage,  he  wrote 
many  esasys  on  dramatic  topics  and  published 
several  books  devoted  to  such  subjects.  His 
"Moliere  et  Ie  Misanthrope"  appeared  in  1881, 
and  his  "Les  Comediens"  a  year  later. 

The  comedian's  first  appearance  in  the 
Comedie  Francois,  in  December,  1860,  was  as 
Gros-Rene  in  "Depit  Amoureux,"  and  it  was 
also  his  first  success.  He  never  failed,  though 
when  he  assumed  the  part  of  Figaro  in  "Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro"  he  was  not  himself  dur- 
ing the  first  three  acts,  seeming  to  have  lost 
his  self-possession  ;  but  he  summoned  all  his 
strength  in  the  last  act  and  amply  atoned  for 
his  weakness  in  the  earlier  scenes.  During 
those  earlier  years  he  had  many  triumphs,  as 
in  Don  Annibal  of  "L'Aventuriere,"  Anatole 
in  "Le  Lion  Amoureux,"  in  Gringoire,  and  as 
the  Due  de  Septmonts  in  the  "L'Etxangere" 
of  Dumas  the  younger.  Of  the  later  greater 
successes  were  his  creation  of  the  role  of 
Labuissiere  in  Sardou's  "Thermidor,"  in 
1891 ;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  1897  ;  Flambeau 
in  "L'Aiglon"  in  1900.  For  the  past  months 
he  has  been  busy  in  the  study  and  preparation 
of  Rostand's  widely  heralded  but  mysteriously 
guarded  play,  "Chanticler." 

Critics  and  dramatic  historians  will  agree 
in  placing  Coquelin  aine  at  .the  head  of  all 
French  actors.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  world 
has  ever  seen  a  finer  comedian.  It  was  as 
surely  his  power  to  sound  the  depths  of 
pathos  as  to  ripple  the  surface  of  humor.  He 
made  his  own  the  character  presentations 
burdened  with  tradition,  from  Racine, 
Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  Marlvaux,  and  Reg- 
nard,  and  created  with  as  sure  a  hand  the 
varying  roles  from  the  pages  of  Dumas,  Sar- 
dou,  and  Rostand. 

Coquelin  leaves  a  son,  Jean,  to  bear  the 
family  name  and  continue  its  pride  in  stage 
history.  Coquelin's  younger  brother,  Ernest 
Alexandre,  or  Coquelin  cadet,  as  he  was 
known,  was  also  an  actor  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary powers.  The  three  Coquelins  were  seen 
together  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
in  1890,  in  Moliere's  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 
Coquelin  cadet  has  been  in  a  sanitorium  for 
a  year,  and  probably  will  never  act  again. 
Indeed,  the  care  and  anxiety  given  to  his  ill- 
ness, mental  and  physical,  made  a  great  draft 
on  the  vitality  of  the  elder  Coquelin,  and  per- 
haps affected  him  seriously. 

Coquelin  died  at  Pont-aux-Dames,  where  he 
had  established  a  home  for  aged  actors,  and 
he  will  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  there,  He 
will  need  no  monument  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  January  27,  1909. 

■*♦*- 

A  Play  by  Kipling. 
Here  is  a  curious  tale,  from  a  London 
newspaper,  of  a  play  that  Kipling  made  from 
"The  Jungle  Book"  and  that  no  actor- 
manager  would  undertake.  H.  H.  Kay  Cam- 
eron, a  manager  who  has  mounted  several 
fairy  plays  for  children,  in  1899  suggested  to 
Kipling  that  he  should  write  a  play  suitable 
for  youngsters,  but  Kipling  regretted  that  en- 
gagements would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
the  commission.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, Kipling  agreed  to  dramatize  "The  Jungle 
Book"  for  Mr.  Cameron.  "I  was  delighted 
with  the  play  that  Kipling  had  written,"  says 
Mr.  Cameron,  "and  I  felt  sure  that  I  should 
get  somebody  to  try  it.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  beautiful  bit  of  work,  and  he  had  written 
twelve  new  lyrics  for  it.  They  have  never 
been  published.  I  took  the  play  to  several 
managers,  but  they  feared  that  the  difficulties 
of  performance  would  prove  insurmountable. 
In  the  jungle  scene  I  should  have  had  the 
curious  animals  of  the  book  wandering  about 
in  the  moonlight,  with  their  heads  now  and 
then  appearing.  I  should  have  had  fireflies 
flitting  about.  I  should  have  had  Oriental 
music  from  the  orchestras,  with  a  suggestion 
of  tomtoms ;  and,  above  all,  I  should  have  had 
Oriental  perfume  in  the  house,  for  I  believe 
that  we  are  influenced  through  the  nose  as 
well  as  by  the  eyes  and  ears.  Much  to  my 
regret,  I  could  find  no  manager  sanguine 
enough  to  undertake  the  piece.  Every  man- 
ager who  read  Kipling's  play  admired  the 
poetic  beauty  of  it." 


Postmasters  have  been  notified  that  the 
department  will  issue  a  two-cent  postage 
stamp  of  special  design  to  commemorate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  stamp  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  regular  issue  of  postage 
stamps;  color,  red.  The  subject  is  a  profile, 
within  an  ellipse  on  end,  of  the  head  of  Lin- 
coln from  Saint  Gauden's  statue.  A  spray  of 
laurel  leaves  appears  on  either  side  of  the 
ellipse.  Above  the  subject  appears  the  words, 
"U.  S.  Postage."  Below,  the  ellipse  is  broken 
by  a  ribbon  containing  the  dates  of  Lincoln's 
birth  and  of  its  one  hundred  anniversary, 
"1809,  Feb.  12,  1909,"  with  the  denomination 
in  words,  "Two  Cents,"  beneath.  They  are 
to  be  placed  on  sale  February  12. 
-*♦»- 

San  Francisco's  Edwin  Stevens  reached 
Boston  recently  as  the  star  of  the  Henry 
Savage  company  that  has  been  playing  "The 
Devil"  since  last  summer.  Of  course  he  was 
made  the  feature  of  illustrated  interviews  by 
the  dramatic  reporters  of  the  New  England 
capital,  and,  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  course, 
the  "chief  argument"  offered  for  interest  in 
the  comedian  was  the  hitherto  unrecognized 
facts  that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Alden  and  inherits  the  classical  family  beauty. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


One  strove  and   fought  unceasingly  for  Fame, 
And  at  the  end  he  died  without  a  name. 

Another  for  the  laurel  caring  naught, 
Achieved  a  Fame  with  bays  undying  fraught. 

Fame  hath  a  way— quite  like  a  woman  she! — 
Of  spurning  those  who  woo  too  ardently. 

No   doubt    she   finds    it  pleasant  to    be   wooed, 
But  would  be  tempted  rather  than  pursued. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs,   in  Smart  Set. 


The  Princess  in  the  City. 
I  lie  awake  and  think  of  quiet  hills 

And  many  woods  and  waters,  all  asleep, 
All  dreaming  in  the  silver  of  the  night; 
Of   silent   empty   woods,    of  waters  deep 
And  grassy  meadows  full  of  resting  sheep, 
And  over  them  the  moon  with  steadfast  light. 

My  father  has  a  castle  in  the  North 

And  from  the  battlements  I  saw  the  hills, 

Bare  and  tree-covered,  white  with  fallen  snows, 
Green  with  the  waking  spring  and  brown  and  gold 
When  with  her  melancholy  Autumn  fills 

Men's     hearts,     and    touches     everything    that 
grows. 

I  listen  to  the  never-ceasing  feet 

And  hear  men's  voices  raised  in  rage  or  fear 
All    through    the    night.      May    it    not    chance 
again 
I  shall  go  North  and  from  my  tower-room 
Look  out  and  see  the  hills  and  only  hear 

The  passing  of  the  winds,  the  voice  of  rain? 

I    loved   the  city.     Once   her  many  lights 
Were  jewels  shining  on  the  hidden  throat 
Of  some  divined   enchantress.     Now,  alas, — 
Let  me  go  North,  far  North  again,  and  find 
My  father's  castle,  cross  the  guarded  moat, 
And  from  its  safety  watch  the  last  years  pass. 
— Westminster   Review. 


The  Voice. 

"Come  out  from  the  house  of  brooding, 

Where  Life  sits  dumb  and  drear; 
Come    out    from    the    shadow's    menace, 

From  the  sweating  and  the  fear! 
Come   out    from   your    fruitless   waiting 

The  end  of  the  world's  despite! 
There   is    a   gleam    across   the    heath 

Which  beckons  through  the  night." — 
"Little    one,    what    of    the    dark, 

The  quaking  bog  and  the  clutching  stream! 
Little  one,  what  of  the  bones  so  stark 
.That  hang  from  the  gallows  beam!" 

"Christ  welcomed  a  thief  in  heaven, 

Though   the   crows   might   eat  his   flesh; 
The  dead  swings  free  on  his  windy  tree 

While  you  writhe  here  in  the  mesh. 
Better  to  dare  the  darkness, 

Better  the  clutching  stream, 
Than  never  to  know  through  wail  and   woe 

The   secret   of  the    gleam." — 
"Little  one,   what  of  the  mist; 

Darkling  and  drear,   still  home  is  home. 
Nay,    go   not,   little  one!      Little  one,    hist! 

I'll    come!      Wait    while    I    come!" 


The  small  voice  sang  through  the  darkness, 

And   a  child   gleamed  white   at  the  door; 
He  knew  not  whose— nor  what  drew  him 

As  he  followed  it   out  to  the  moor. 
And  there  was  a  sound  of  groaning, 

Of  water  and  earth  at  strife, 
Yet  never  and  never  and  never  before 

Had  he  felt  such  lust  of  life. — 
"Little  one,   is  it  far?" 

He  looked  for  the  child,  and  he  was  gone; 
Only  a  moving  spark  like  a   star 

Beckoned  him  on  and  on. 

Heedless   of   swamp    and    shadow, 

Heedless  of  rock  and  thorn, 
He     followed     the     gleam     through     the     clutching 
stream, 

Wear;r  and  wild  and  torn. 
The  dead  laughed  out  on  his  gallows — 

And,  lo!  the  ridge  of  a  down, 
And  the  spark  he  had  traced  by  wind   and   waste 

Was  a  star  swung  over  a  town — 
Over   a    sleeping   town 

It  swung  in  a  silvery  mist  of  light, 
And  straight,  in  a  mood  he  never  had  known, 

His  tears  fell  fast  at  the  sight. 

For  now  he  could  read  the  secret 

Hung  up  there  in  the  skies — 
'Twas    the     little    window     through     which     Death 
looks, 

The  wonder  that  never  dies. 
Oh,    what,   could   we   gauge  the    meaning? 

Oh,  what,  could  we  comprehend? 
So  the  gleam,  the  gleam  were  no  longer  a  dream, 

But  dust  and  death  and  the  end! — 
Little   one,    hail  to    the   dark, 

The  quaking  bog  and  the  clutching  stream! 
Little  one,  hail  to  the  bones  so  stark 

That  hang  from  the  gallows  beam! 

"Oh,  the  spirit  of  all  flies  on, 

And   no   end  is  ever  found. 
No   ring   on   a   weary   ring  are  we, 

Traveling  round  and  round, 
But  ever  by  death  and  darkness 

We  pass  to  the  newer  light — " 
He  kissed  his  hand  to  the  merry  star, 

And  he   turned   him   home   through   the   night. — 
His   hand  to  the  star  he  kissed, 

And  he  went  through  the  night  and  the  rain; 
And,  lo!  bis  own  window  through  the  mist, 

And  there  was  the  gleam  on  the  pane! 

— Bernard  Capes,  in  The  Athenarum. 


A  peculiar  custom  obtains  in  an  English 
regiment,  the  Twelfth  Lancers — the  playing 
of  the  Vesper  hymn,  the  Spanish  chant,  and 
the  Russian  national  hymn  every  night  after 
the  "Last  Post"  has  sounded.  It  is  said  that 
the  playing  of  the  Vesper  hymn  originated 
in  one  of  the  officers'  wives  presenting  the 
regiment  with  a  new  set  of  instruments  on 
condition  that  the  hymn  be  played  every  night. 
The  playing  of  the  Spanish  chant  is  as  a 
penance  for  the  sacking  of  a  convent  during 
the  Peninsular  War.  No  reason  is  assigned 
for  the  playing  of  the  Russian  national  an- 
them, 

#•*■ 

A  new  novel  of  Dartmoor  life,  by  Eden 
Philpotts,  is  one  of  the  latest  publications  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 


I£  Marquise 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution,  by  John  M. 
Tyler,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 

This  book  might  have  been  longer  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  subject  and  without  relaxing 
its  hold  upon  the  reader.  A  reasoned  treatise 
might  then  have  taken  the  place  of  a  sketch 
which,  though  provocative  as  it  is,  seems 
almost  to  clamor  for  more  extended  treatment. 

The  author  protests  against  the  application 
to  man  of  the  evolutionary  forces  which  act 
as  a  spur  to  the  lower  kingdoms.  Man,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  evolution,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  only  animal  or'as  subject  wholly 
to  the  same  evolutionary  impetus  that  safe- 
guards the  survival  of  the  animal  world.  He 
has  religion  and  morals,  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  are  developed  from  brute  appetite  or 
corollary  to  it.  They  may  be  an  invasion  of 
the  evolutionary  current  at  some  point  in  its 
progress.  They  may  ultimately  assert  them- 
selves, if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in 
the  reversal  of  the  forces  prevailing  below 
them. 

Every  one  believes  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  the  author  invites  us  practically 
to  consider  who  are  the  fittest.  Among  ani- 
mals we  know  that  the  fittest  are  those  with 
the  longest  claws  and  the  sharpest  teeth. 
But  does  this  apply  also  to  man,  or  are  there 
not  indications  that  it  will  not  always  apply 
to  man?  Is  self-assertion  the  universal  law 
of  evolution  or  may  we  believe  that  above  a 
certain  point  in  ascension  self-sacrifice  has 
taken,  or  will  take,  its  place?  Some  such 
questioning  is  suggested  by  the  author,  and 
although  he  covers  a  much  wider  range  than 
the  ethical,  it  seems  the  most  suggestive  of 
the  inquiries  that  he  undertakes. 


In  Calvert's  Valley,  by  Margaret  P.  Montague. 
Published  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.50. 
This  is  a  story  of  distinct  strength.  We 
know  at  once  that  Hester  Rymal  is  far  too 
good  to  marry  James  Calvert  with  his  com- 
monplace and  overbearing  mind,  and  when 
Page  Emlyn  comes  on  the  scene  we  think  we 
see  at  once  the  end  of  the  story.  But  it 
gathers  unexpected  dramatic  power.  Emlyn 
is  convinced  that  he  actually  murdered  Cal- 
vert while  half-intoxicated,  and  the  picture  of 
his  remorse,  his  struggles  with  his  conscience, 
and  his  efforts  to  make  amends  is  well  drawn. 
But  the  culmination  of  dramatic  description 
comes  in  the  little  Methodist  church  as  sinner 
after  sinner  rises  to  the  heights  of  experience 
and  confession,  and  Page  Emlyn,  lawyer  and 
man  of  the  world,  is  forced  into  the  mys- 
terious current  of  self-revelation.  Perhaps 
his  acceptance  of  the  story  of  his  guilt  is  a 
little  too  ready.  He  would  hardly  have  suc- 
cumbed so  quickly  to  the  story  of  a  sinister 
old  woman  while  knowing  that  his  intoxica- 
tion upon  the  fatal  day  was  by  no  means  to 
the  point  of  oblivion.  But  the  psychological 
doubt  is  in  itself  an  interesting  feature. 


Open  House,  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 
Published  by.  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany,  New  York;   $1.50. 

The  author's  books  are  always  readable, 
even  when  her  skill  in  character  drawing  falls 
a  little  short,  as  in  the  present  case.  When 
that  haughty  young  beauty  Cassandra  takes 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Diman  and  ac- 
cepts a  salary  as  his  secretary,  after  being 
spoiled  by  wealth  and  adulation,  she  gives  us 
every  reason  to  think  her  a  most  disagreeable 
young  woman.  And  she  is.  While  her  char- 
acter is  slowly  modified  by  contact  with  the 
manly  generosity  of  her  employer,  we  still  do 
not  see  why  so  fine  a  man  as  the  doctor 
should  fall  in  love  with  her.  The  poles  of 
Cassandra's  character  are  set  a  little  too  wide 
apart.  She  should  have  been  less  unpleasant 
to  begin  with  and  more  lovable  to  end  with. 
But  we  are  grateful  for  Dr,  Diman.  Here 
the  author  is  at  her  best,  and  while  we  do  not 
like  Cassandra  and  feel  that  we  never  should, 
we  like  every  one  in  a  book  of  vigor  and 
human  interest. 


The  Magician,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

Lytton  was  the  only  novelist  of  modern 
times  who  could  write  an  acceptable  story  of 
magic  and  spells,  charms,  necromancy,  and 
sorcery.  After  reading  "The  Magician"  we 
must  maintain  that  Lytton  still  holds  the 
field.  But  the  author  writes  interestingly 
along  lines  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  If  he 
should  make  a  further  attempt  he  would  do 
well  to  draw  more  upon  his  own  imagination 
and  less  upon  the  records  of  Paracelsus  and 
the   hermetic   philosophers. 


The   Last    of    the    Plainsmen,    by    Zane    Grey. 
Published  by  the  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  New   York;    $1.50. 
This  t--<-  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  his- 
Northwest,      The    last    of 
uffalo  Jones,   whose  story 
with    interesting    enthusi- 
'  s    a    humanitarian    and    as 

escrver  of   the  buffalo,   he  is   still   more 


renowned  as  a  hunter  and  as  a  daring  and 
intrepid  guide  and  pathfinder.  The  author 
tells  us  that  in  1907  he  was  the  companion 
of  the  old  plainsman  on  a  trip  across  the 
desert,  and  he  now  relates  experiences  that 
have  an  unusual  importance  from  the  general 
and  archaeological  points  of  view  and  for  the 
light  that  they  throw  upon  an  unique  per- 
sonality. Dr.  Grey  is  unusually  felicitous  in 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story.  He  knows  the 
full  value  of  incident  and  dialogue,  but  he 
never  allows  these  to  preponderate  over  the 
information  that  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
The  full-page  illustrations  are  an  attractive 
feature   of   the   volume. 


The  Spell,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 

The  story  begins  with  the  honeymoon  of 
Jack  and  Helen  Armstrong  in  Italy.  We 
have  the  usual  ideal  situation,-  and  its  dis- 
turbance by  Jack's  devotion  to  the  study  of 
the  humanists,  a  study  that  occupies  most  of 
his  time,  that  leads  him  to  neglect  his  wife, 
and  that  throws  him  into  undue  companion- 
ship with  Helen's  friend,  Miss  Thayer.  How 
the  rift  widens  and  its  ultimate  result  may 
be  left  to  the  reader  for  discovery. 

The  weakness  of  the  story  is  in  its  charac- 
ter exaggeration.  We  can  understand  en- 
thusiasm for  intellectual  research,  but  Jack 
Armstrong  is  almost  a  monomaniac,  while  his 
selfishness  is  naked  and  unashamed.  That 
he  should  awake  finally  to  the  fact  that  hu- 
manism should  have  a  bearing  upon  personal 
conduct  is  satisfactory  in  its  way,  but  the 
author  fails  to. make  us  love  any  of  his  char- 
acters. His  book  is  a  cultured  production, 
and  it  fails  only  in  its  lack  of  warm  blood. 


Waterloo,  by  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Published 
by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Washington;  $1.50. 
Mr.  Watson  tells  a  great  story  in  a  fasci- 
nating way,  but  he  leaves  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  seeking  more  for  dramatic  effects 
than  for  accuracy.  He  displays  also  a  dispo- 
sition to  a  hero-worship  of  Napoleon  which 
may  be  permissible  enough  in  general  but  not 
to  the  historian.  An  estimate  of  his  accuracy 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he  repre- 
sents Wellington  as  saying,  "Up,  Guards,  and 
at  'em"  before  the  final  move  in  the  struggle. 
Now  surely  Mr.  Watson  ought  to  know  that 
Wellington  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  if  we 
may  accept  his  own  denial  and  that  of  the 
officers  surrounding  him.  Presumably  the 
error  was  repeated  for  what  Mark  Twain 
calls  "general  literary  gorgeousness,"  a  style 
that  we  suspect  Mr.  Watson  of  falling  into 
pretty  frequently. 


Sappho  in  Boston.  Published  by  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

So  much  good  writing  might  have  been  re- 
served for  a  better  plot.  Even  an  irrespon- 
sible Englishman  on  his  travels  like  the  Hon. 
Derek  Wapshot  would  hardly  allow  himself 
to  fall  in  love  with  an  unconventional  young 
lady  who  almost  forces  herself  upon  him 
first  in  a  railway  train  and  then  at  the 
theatre,  and  a  few  hours  later  asks  him  to 
make  a  public  pretense  of  being  her  lover  for 
some  personal  reason  that  she  is  reluctant  to 
disclose.  We  feel  that  the  Hon.  Derek  Wap- 
shot, in  spite  of  his  chivalry,  gets  no  more 
than  his  deserts  when  he  discovers,  too  late, 
the  unpardonable  subterfuge  of  his  Sappho. 
If  he  had  allowed  himself  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  the  language  in  explaining  to 
Sappho  just  what  he  thought  of  her,  we  should 
not  feel  quite  so  limp  as  we  do  upon  the  last 
page. 

Phrenology,  by  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  with 
an  introduction  by  Cyrus  Elder.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia;   $3. 

The  position  of  a  scientific  phrenology  today 
is  very  different  from  the  place  that  it  occupied 
a  century  ago.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize 
the  storm  of  opprobrium  that  greeted  the  first 
theories  that  special  mental  functions  must  be 
associated  with  certain  brain  areas.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  like  the  word  phrenology  much 
more  than  we  did  then,  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  much  of  its  substance  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

This  reissue  of  a  book  that  has  been  out 
of  print  for  many  years  should  therefore  find 
a  welcome.  It  is  well  printed  and  its  many 
plates  well  produced,  while  its  form  is  sub- 
stantial  and   dignified. 


The  'Wisdom  of  the  West. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  respon- 
sible for  a  valuable  series  of  handbooks  on 
Oriental  religions.  Seventeen  numbers  have 
already  been  issued  of  convenient  size,  taste- 
fully bound,  and  edited  with  much  care  and  a 
ripe  scholarship  by  L.  Cranmer  and  S.  A. 
Kapadia.  Rightly  believing  that  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  world-faiths,  free  from  theological 
bias  of  every  kind,  would  go  far  to  mitigate 
religious  acerbities  and  would  conduce  to  the 
charity  that  is  the  essential  of  all  religion, 
they  have  devised  a  scheme  whereby  a  general 
survey  may  be  obtained  without  the  theo- 
logical glosses  that  in  all  cases  have  diluted 
the   original   teachings.     If   the   little   volume 


"Brahma-Knowledge,"  now  before  us,  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  series,  the  editors  and 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Orient. 
The  use  of  Sanskrit  terms  is  reduced  to  an 
indispensable   minimum,   while   the  philosophy 


is  set  forth  with  a  clear  accuracy  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Other  volumes  of  the 
series  are  devoted  to  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  various  religions  of  China, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The  price  is  60 
cents  per  volume. 
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Soups,    Fish,    Steaks,   Roast    Meats,    Chops,    Gravies,    Game,    Chafing   Dish 
Cooking  and  Salad  Dressings  are  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 
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CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Emotionalist,  by  Stanley  Olmsted.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
We  are  not  captivated  by  the  characters  of 
this  story.  Speaking  with  the  diffidence  be- 
coming to  the  unmusical,  we  can  not  quite  un- 
derstand why  Victoria  Furman's  ultimate  suc- 
cess as  an  opera  singer  should  depend  upon 
her  acquisition  of  a  "temperament,"  to  be 
obtained  apparently  by  a  kind  of  immorality. 
When  she  repays — in  coin — the  money  that 
has  been  lent  to  her  we  understand  that  "tem- 
perament"— with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable^— is  impossible  to  her,  and  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  a  conventional  marriage  with  her 
admirer  and  her  desertion  of  the  stage.  Aid- 
rich,  the  hero,  is  a  spineless  and  inoffensive 
young  man,  a  sort  of  tame  cat,  and  Miss  Low 
is  a  gentle  nonentity.  The  picture  of  musical 
life  in  Dresden  and  Vienna  is  strong  and  ac- 
curate and  goes  far  to  redeem  the  narrative. 


Selected- Poems  of  Francis  Thompson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  CompanjT,  Xew 
York;  $1.50. 
There  was  need  of  some  such  volume  as 
this,  clearry  printed,  of  pocket  size,  and  with 
the  AthcnCEum  appreciation,  the  best  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Francis  Thompson  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight  and  so  recently  that 
no  reference  need  be  made  to  a  tragic  life 
that  knew  so  little  of  the  sunshine  that  should 
be  the  inspiration  of  poetry.  To  no  other 
poet  of  the  era  was  given  so  tremendous  a 
power  of  mystic  vision,  and  that  we  have  less 
than  fifty  of  his  writings,  including  hardly 
any  of  his  prose,  and  that  we  know  nothing 
of  a  conversation  said  by  Patmore  to  be 
greater  than  either  prose  or  poetry,  must  be 
one  of  the  regrets  of  an  age  not  wholly  un- 
appreciative,  although  nearly  so,  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude. 


A  Florentine  Tragedy,  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Pub- 
lished by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
The  rehabilitation  of  Oscar  Wilde  as  a 
permanent  literary  force  will  be  advanced  by 
the  publication  of  this  play,  while  extraordi- 
nary interest  attaches  to  the  introductory  note 
by  Robert  Ross.  The  plaj'  would,  indeed, 
have  been  lost  but  for  Mr.  Ross's  energy, 
while  it  would  have  remained  a  mere  fragment 
but  for  the  opening  scene,  missing  in  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  and  worthily  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sturge  Moore.  Of  the  play  itself,  let  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  dramatis  persons  are  four 
in  number,  and  that  while  the  text  hardly 
represents  the  author  at  his  best,  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work  and  its  preservation  a  matter 
for  congratulation. 


The    Speaking    Voice,    by    Katherine    Jewell 
Everts.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Xew  York;  $1. 
This  admirable  book  is  intended  to  help  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  speaking  voice  and  the 
eradication  of  the  faults  due  to  neglect.     We 
have    a    series    of    exercises    for    overcoming 
defects  of  speech,  and  especially  the  hard  in- 
tonation   to    which    Americans    are    supposed 
to  be  prone.     The  author  has  evidently  given 
a  very   careful   attention   to   the   subject,   and 
her  book  is  worth  reading  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  the  best  of  themselves. 


New  Publications. 


A  simple  and  directly  told  story  of  some 
charm  is  "Betty  Pembroke,"  by  Elizabeth 
Hazlewood  Hancock.  It  is  published  by  the 
Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York  and 
Washington.     Price,  $1.50. 

"The  Other  Sara,"  by  Curtis  Yorke,  is  a 
novel  showing  considerable  imaginative  power 
in  spite  of  a  somewhat  hackneyed  plot  Sara 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  missing 
heir  of  a  wealthy  man,  and  her  incursion  into 
aristocratic  circles  has  amusing  and  revolu- 
tionary results.  It  is  published  by  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  philosophy  of  self-help  has  rarely  been 
better  told  than  by  Henry  Frank  in  his  "The 
Mastery  of  Mind  in  the  Making  of  a  Man." 
Mr.  Frank's  book  may  be  classed  among  New 
Thought  literature,  but  it  is  wholly  free  from 
superstition  and  from  unwarranted  theorizing, 
while  the  extent  of  the  power  of  self-help  that 
he  discloses  is  something  of  a  revelation.  The 
book  is  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  Xew 
York.     Price,  $1. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,"  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy. 
M.  A.  Originally  published  in  1851,  the  book 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion 
of  Quebec,  Yorktown,  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg, 
Sedan,  Manila  Bay,  Santiago,  and  Tsu-Shima. 
A  number  of  maps  form  a  useful  addition, 
but  these  should  have  been  better  executed. 
The  price  is  $1.25. 

The   Houg  iton   Mifflin    Company  have   pub- 
lished   a   translation    of    "Peter    Moor's    Tour- 
ney to   Southwest  Africa,   a  Narrative  of  the 
German     C  mpaign,"-    bj'     Gustav     Frenssen. 
The   translation  is  by   Margaret   May  Ward, 
ertrfKes  the  task  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
1:  s  been  successfully  hung  over  German 
derations  in  Africa,  although  we  get 
=  a  ghastlj?  glimpse  of  what  goes  on. 


This  little  book  is  therefore  especially  valu- 
able for  its  authenticity  and  freedom  from 
exaggeration. 

"The  Reaping,"  by  Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  is 
a  smoothly  written  story  of  political  life  in 
Washington.  The  people  are  commonplace 
and  some  of  them  are  not  very  nice,  but  the 
book  contains  some  political  interest  and  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing.  It  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  S:  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1.50. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  who 
has  long  occupied  the  chair  of  poetry  and 
criticism  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
gathered  into  five  volumes  the  best  of  his 
verses  in  epic  and  lyric  fields. 

Maarten  Maartens,  the  Dutch  novelist 
who  writes  in  English,  has  written"  a  new 
volume  of  short  stories  of  Dutch  peasant  life. 
"The  Dutch  peasant,"  Maarten  Maartens  says 
in  a  letter,  "is  a  Saxon,  with  the  religion  of 
the  Lowland  Scotch.  He  is  a  cousin — but 
distinctly  twice  removed — of  the  Boer.  He 
is  as  absolutely  unlike  his  Flemish  brother  as 
two  sons  of  one  father — and  different  mothers 
— can  possibly  be." 

The  Authors'  Club  of  London,  of  which 
George  Meredith  is  president  of  the  general 
council,  will  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Poe's  birth  by  a  dinner  to  be  given  on  March 
1,  the  date  being  deferred  because  owing  to 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  other  circum- 
stances it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
select  the  actual  birthday  for  the  celebration. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  will  preside,  with 
Charles  Garvice  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  club.  Whitelaw  Reid  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  dinner,  pro- 
visionally on  his  being  in  town  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  expected  that  mam'  other  distin- 
guished guests  will  also  be  present 

Owen  Seaman,  editor  of  Punch,  has  col- 
lected some  forty  pieces,  mostly  of  his  recent 
humorous  verse,  into  a  volume  called  "Sal- 
vage," which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  soon  pub- 
lish. 

An  article  is  forthcoming  on  "The  Poetic 
Inadequacy  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  by  T. 
Watts-Dunton,  as  high  an  authority  in  criti- 
cism of  poetry  as  England  now  has.  It  is  re- 
called that  pessimism  concerning  the  future 
of  poetry  in  this  age  was  no  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  late  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
who  in  writing  to  Madison  Cawein,  the  Ken- 
tucky poet,  author  of  works  that  have  just 
been  published  in  a  five-volume  edition  de 
lu-rc,  expressed  hopefulness  that  a  new  gen- 
eration of  poetic  interpreters  of  life  will  suc- 
ceed the  present  versifiers. 


Last  Mackenzie  Gordon  Concert 
The  last  of  the  Mackenzie  Gordon  concerts 
will  be  given  Sunda3r  afternoon  at  Christian 
Science  Hall,  when  the  popular  tenor  will 
again  present  one  of  those  varied  and  inter- 
esting programmes  he  so  well  knows  how  to 
build.  His  first  group  of  songs  will  be  in 
French  and  include  Hahn's  "Si  mes  vers"  and 
an  aria  from  Massenet's  "Werther."  The 
German  group  will  be  by  Rubinstein  and  J. 
Schmitz,  and  the  English  group  by  Chapman, 
Oscar  Weil,  Clutsam,  and  Victor  Harris.  The 
final  group  will  be  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  by 
general  request  Frederick  Cowen's  "Border 
Song"  will  be  included.  The  big  operatic 
arias  will  be  the  test  pieces  for  tenors,  "Una 
furtiva  lagrima,"  by  Donizetti,  and  the  charm- 
ing "Flower  Song"  from  "Carmen." 

Mr.  Blanchard  will  play  the  brilliant  tran- 
scription of  "The  Blue  Danube  Waltzes,"  by 
Schulz-Evler,  and  by  request  the  "Organ  Con- 
certo" in  D  minor  by  Wilhelm  Friedmann 
Bach,  arranged  for  piano  by  August  Stradal. 
Seats  may  be  obtained  at  the  box  office  of 
the  hall  Sunday  after  10  a.  m. 


Blanche  Bates  appeared  in  "The  Fighting 
Hope"  for  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  time 
on  February  1. 


TOWNSENDS 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 
Oar  retail  store  on  V211  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  oar  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

daring  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at     oor    factory 

117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F-,  Phone  Market  378 

Abo  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  ol  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 
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I'-  irLif  j1  tf:tr  ainricftad  \t\rt  b:;h- 

[M«aaen"i  (the  criplni!).  SampItJTte 
Company,     -     Newark,  N.  J. 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      Pacific  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles.  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Innovation  Trunk  and  Ingenuities 

Travel  with  ease  and  comfort 

An  Innovation  Trunk  is  evidence  of  refinement, 
simple,  handy,  useful  and  absolutely  efficient. 

The  Wardrobe  Trunk  Has  Many  Attributes 

It  is  corrugatious,  ingenious, 
portable,  convertible,  durable, 
incomparable  —  for  its  large  and 
convenient  capacity,  and  is — 

THE  BEST  TRUNK  MADE 

A  complete  line  of  Innovation  Trunks,  Ward- 
robes, Racks  and  Innovation  Accessories  to  be 
had  at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters — 


It   is 


Each  eye  glass  in  order 
to  give  satisfaction  must 
be  carefully  adjusted  to  fit 
the  face  of  the  wearer. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco   Cal.  , 
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worthy  of  your 
consideration. 
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EVAPORATED 
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(  Unsweetened  ) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  BULK  CO. 

'•Lenders  of  Qnality," 

Est.   1S57.  Seff  York. 
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Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
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VAUDEVILLE'S    STEADY    ADVANCE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


When  a  San  Franciscan,  spoiled  by  a  free 
allotment,  in  the  past,  of  many  beautiful  win- 
ter days,  becomes  impatient  of  being  played 
with  by  the  present  astonishing  weather,  he 
heads  for  the  theatre.  For  we  are  not  a 
people  who  are  prone,  even  in  this  same  pro- 
fanity-inducing  weather,    to 

Gather  around  the  fire, 

And  pile  the  wood  on  higher. 

So  in  spite  of  toy  cloudbursts,  and  playful 
exhibitions  of  an  almost  feminine  perversity 
in  the  clouds,  the  San  Francisco  amusement- 
purveyors  remain  in   excellent  spirits. 

They  have  been  having  banner  attractions 
at  the  Orpheum,  one  after  the  other,  notably 
among  them  being  Harrison  Hunter  in  *'The 
Van  Dyck."  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is, 
of  recent  years,  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  attractions  presented  in  vaude- 
ville. It  arises  partly  from  the  recruiting  to 
the  ranks  of  vaudeville  of  many  excellent 
actors  who  are  not  averse  to  resting  a  little 
from  the  more  taxing  demands  made  on  time 
and  strength  in  the  regular  drama,  by  making 
appearances  of  half  an  hour  or  less  in  houses 
on  the  vaudeville  circuit.  The  presence  on 
vaudeville  programmes  of  well-known  and 
sometimes  famous  names  naturally  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  rank  of  the  remaining 
attractions. 

This  week's  Orpheum  bill,  however,  boasts 
of  no  renowned  attractions ;  nevertheless,  it 
contains  several  of  solid  merit,  while  the 
routine  song-and-dance  comedy  acts  have 
rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  fun. 

True,  "The  Morning  After"  is  one  of  those 
skits  that,  once  seen,  is  never  remembered. 
I  can  recall  absolutely  nothing  of  it  except 
a  young  thing  with  rather  billowy  charms 
whu  pirouetted  gayly,  while  twinkling  with 
tinsel.  True  again  that  the  humor  of  "The 
College  Girls"  does  not  strike  very  deep — 
the  principal  impression  remaining  being  that 
of  gorgeous  lingerie,  lots  of  make-up  on  the 
orbs  of  the  college  girls,  and  puffs  of  false 
hair  strewing  the  stage  as  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  when 
these  capillary  delusions  and  snares  are  picked 
up  afterward,  if  the  right  puffs  go  to  the 
right   girls. 

But  the  Farrel-Taylor  Company  gave  an 
out  and  out  funny  performance.  The  mem- 
bers are  billed  as  burnt  cork  favorites,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  before  their  per- 
formance, they  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  favor 
of  the  house  at  its  conclusion.  Their  act  is 
suggestive  of  a  minstrel  show  in  miniature. 
The  two  comedians,  especially  the  one  with 
the  talented  mouth,  and  additionally  the  one 
with  the  accomplished  laugh,  have  the  blessed 
gift  of  humor.  Eesides,  their  riddles  and 
guessing  matches  and  conundrums  were 
snappy,  and  original,  and  new.  There  were 
no  Joe  Millerisms,  and  the  points  were  al- 
ways caught  up  hilariously  by  the  house.  Be- 
sides this,  both  Taylor  and  Carter  have  a 
pretty  gift  of  music.  When  the  latter  sud- 
denly begins  to  sing  in  a  soft,  magnetic, 
darkey-mellow  tenor,  it  is  like  the  old  minstrel 
voice  come,  back  again.  The  audience  was 
enchanted.  And  it  was  good  to  mark  the 
ready  and  markedly  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  house  to  a  voice  of  really  musical  quality. 

Dick  Crolius,  the  original  Biff  in  "Peaches," 
is  to  the  fore  again  in"  a  piece  entitled 
"Shorty."  It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
is  quite  a  quantity  of  juicy  slang  of  the  race- 
track to  tickle  our  ears  in  the  piece,  and  Mr. 
Crolius's  calm,  expert  acting  is  highly  accept- 
able as  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  athletic  and 
very  obvious  comedy  efforts  of  the  rule-of- 
thumb  vaudeville  comedian ;  but  "Shorty," 
which  is  authored  by  Mr.  Crolius  himself,  is. 
except  for  a  neat  surprise  in  the  denouement 
of  the  little  piece,  a  rather  perfunctory  and 
uninteresting  piece  of  work. 

Frank  Byron  repeats  his  clever  study  of 
the  dude  detective,  who  is  represented  as  a 
finicky,  sissy  youth  of  the  I '1 1 -slap -you- real - 
hard  type,  that  mightily  tickles  the  audience 
in  the  most  sensitive  spot  under  the  ribs.  Mr. 
Byron  has  a  masterly  make-up,  the  weedy 
youth  he  impersonates  being  represented  as 
shabby,  red-nosed,  unshaven,  small-eyed,  with 
timid  blonde  hair,  and  the  shrinking  attitudes 
and  nervous  fidgettings  combined  with  the 
flashes  of  self-assurance  of  the  kind  of  ego- 
tist who  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  human 
chicken  with  the  pip.  The  audience  in- 
stantly recalled  the  sportive  competition  in 
hand-clapping  at  a  certain  point  in  the  song 
"And  I  Lost  Another  Chance  to  Be  a  Hero," 


and  entered  into  the  game  again  like  the 
great,  good-natured  baby  that  it  is. 

The  furnishing  of  the  novelty  element  in 
the  programme  fell  to  Leon  Roger,  who,  as 
"the  human  orchestra,"  made  various  imita- 
tions of  well-known  instruments.  He  actually 
made  musical  sounds  while  thus  engaged,  re- 
peating the  deep,  musical  note  of  the  'cello, 
the  shrill  trilling  of  the  piccolo,  and  the  long- 
sustained  notes  of  the  trombone,  in  a  man- 
ner  that   showed   admirable   breath    control. 

Paul  Seldom's  living  marble  statuary  fur- 
nished the  aesthetic  element  of  the  pro- 
gramme. A  series  of  remarkably  beautiful 
poses,  representing  famous  groups  in  statuary, 
were  given  by  a  company  of  three  men  and 
one  woman.  The  composition  or  covering 
which  is  employed  by  the  posers  to  imitate 
marble  is  a  wonderful  simulation  of  the  stony 
whiteness  of  the  marble  surface,  and,  except 
at  the  last,  when  they  became  slightly 
fatigued,  and  moved  a  little,  the  performers 
were  so  immobile  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  people  believe  they  were 
actually  statues. 

The  leading  dramatic  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  representation  of  Israel  Zangwill's  play, 
"The  Never  Never  Land."  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  piece  of  work,  strange  and  un- 
usual, in  that  the  first  of  its  three  scenes 
shows  an  aged  woman,  an  English  duchess, 
honored  for  her  life  of  practical  philanthropy, 
suddenly  seized  with  the  vertigo  of  death. 
The  second  scene,  as  is  indicated  to  the  au- 
dience by  an  announcement  thrown  in  lumi- 
nous letters  upon  a  screen,  represents  the 
vision  of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant 
episode  in  her  past  life,  which  is  reenacted  in 
the  mind  of  the  dying  woman  with  that  clear- 
ness which  visits  the  last  conscious  images 
of  those  who  are  approaching  the  gates  of 
death.  This  episode  has  happened  in  "the 
Never  Never  Land,"  the  arid  region  in  the 
north  of  Queensland  that,  by  its  monotony, 
its  isolation,  and  its  lack  of  verdure  and 
beauty,  drives  the  exiles  from  England  into 
that  condition  of  mental  recklessness  which 
induces  crime.  All  in  a  moment  we  are 
caught  and  clutched  by  the  absorption  of  this 
intensely  dramatic  scene,  which  shows  the 
duchess  as  the  beautiful  girl-wife  of  fifty 
years  before,  tempted  from  her  allegiance  to 
her  husband  by  her  passionate  love  for  Har- 
old, an  English  stockman,  who,  as  we  are  to 
infer,  subsequently  became  the  Duke  of  Mal- 
don.  How  the  wild  and  startling  problem 
worked  itself  out  may  be  left  for  people  to 
discover  for  themselves.  But  the  main  issue 
may  be  deduced  from  the  name  and  title  of 
the  dying  woman  in  the  first  act.  This  strik- 
ing piece  was  adequately  represented  by  a 
little  company  consisting  of  Helen  Grantley, 
Harry  Hilliard,  James  Colville,  and  one  or 
two  minor  members.  While  no  marked  talent 
was  perceptible  in  the. work  of  the  little  group, 
they  did  not  fail  to  throw  themselves  with 
sufficient  abandon  into  portraying  the  main 
scene,  and  held  the  audience  in  a  state  of 
aroused  and  fascinated  interest.  Helen 
Grantley's  celebrated  attractions  are  not  quite 
up  to  the  press  agent's  eloquence,  but  the 
young  lady,  if  she  were  only  gifted  with  a 
stronger  and  clearer  voice,  would  be  a  very 
acceptable  figure  in   the   role   of  the   wife. 

The  play  is  so  vital,  so  compelling  in  inter- 
est, and  so  concise  and  masterly  in  construc- 
tion, that  it  leaves  a  strong  and  lingering 
impression  on  the  mind.  It  gives  one  more 
reminder  of  what  we  are  always  learning  from 
the  printed  news,  namely,  that  pregnant  and 
guilty  secrets  are  closely  guarded  in  many 
lives  that  are  apparently  blameless.  In  this 
case  the  secret  was  never  discovered,  unlike 
that  of  the  honored  matron  in  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's "Pierre  et  Jean,"  which  strange, 
inevitable  chance  revealed  in  time,  putting 
her  to  shame  and  discredit  before  her  own 
children,  when  all  that  was  left  to  her  out 
of  the  burned-out  ashes  of  the  past  was  their 
love  and  reverence.  Truly,  out  of  such  ma- 
terials are  built  those  strange  dramatic  con- 
trasts in  human  lives  which,  when  seen  in 
fiction  or  the  drama,  force  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  mere  prettiness  can  not  catch  and 
hold  us  as  does  the  wild  play  of  human  pas- 
sions. 


Somebody  who  claims  to  know  says  that  the 
full  name  of  the  famous  dancer,  Mile.  Genee, 
is  as  follows:  Annia  Margareta  Kirstine 
Petrea  Adeline  Genee.  It  is  recorded  that 
eleven  years  ago  Mile.  Genee  began  her  first 
engagement  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  tak- 
ing the  place  temporarily  of  the  leading 
dancer,  a  somewhat  adipose  lady  of  forty- 
one.  The  intendent  tried  to  persuade  Mile. 
Genee  to  enter  upon  an  engagement  of  five 
years  at  the  opera,  assuring  her  that  the  old 
dancer  would  be  compelled  to  retire  within  a 
season  or  so,  thus  elevating  the  young  woman 
to  the  position  of  premier.  Mile.  Genee  re- 
fused the  engagement,  and  the  woman  who 
eleven  years  ago  was  forty-one  is  still  the 
leader  of  the  Berlin  ballet. 


The  next  great  piano  virtuoso  to  appear 
here,  on  March  7,  will  be  Josef  Lhevinne,  a 
Russian,  whose  playing  is  said  to  recall  Rubin- 
stein's  individuality   of   interpretation. 


Alice  Nielsen  has  been  engaged  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to  succeed  Mme. 
Sembrich,  who  sang  her  farewell  in  New  York 
on  February  9. 


FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 

Mace  Greenleaf,  the  new  leading  man  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  has  more  than  "made 
good"  iri  "The  Prince  Chap."  His  appearance 
and  his  method  are  both  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. The  play  has  been  well  done  in  every 
way,  little  Bebe  Daniels,  the  child  actress, 
and  Blanche  Stoddard,  especially,  being  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  favor.  The  last 
performances  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Next  week,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city 
by  a  stock  company,  George  Ade's  rollicking 
comedy,  "The  County  Chairman,"  will  be 
presented,  with  a  congenial  cast.  Mace 
Greenleaf  will  be  the  hero,  young  Wheeler ; 
Robert  Homans  will  play  the  name-part ; 
Blanche  Stoddard  will  appear  as  Lucy  Rigby; 
and  the  numerous  character  parts  will  be  in- 
terpreted by  Beatrice  Nichols,  Lillian  An- 
drews, Peggy  Monroe,  Charles  Dow  Clark, 
Gerald  Harcourt,  Thomas  McLarnie,  and 
others.  

Do  you  remember  how  Elizabeth  Tyree 
and  her  sisters  used  to  vault  the  high  gate  in 
"The  Amazons"?  Well,  you  may  forget  it,  for 
if  you  see  the  twenty-five  or  more  chorus  girls 
jump  the  wall  in  the  first  act  of  "Lonesome 
Town"  all  other  memories  of  feminine  acro- 
batics will  be  useless.  The  revival  of  the 
Judson  Brusie  play  by  Kolb  and  Dill  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  is  one  of  the  happy  events 
of  their  long  engagement.  They  have  im- 
proved the  piece  by  the  addition  of  many  bits 
of  incidental  illustration,  and  the  whole  per- 
formance floats  serenely  on  a  strong  current 
of  humor.  Kolb  and  Dill  were  never  more  en- 
tertaining than  in  the  role  of  students  of  the 
simple  life.  Sidney  de  Grey  makes  a  capable 
third  figure  in  the  scheme  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Adele  Rafter  has  at  last 
an  opportunity  for  dramatic  expression  in  the 
part  of  a  dashing  and  wily  widow,  and  also 
sings  the  most  taking  songs  of  the  piece. 
Carlton  Chase  leads  the  chorus  in  a  hand- 
somely costumed  and  well  posed  spectacular 
presentation  of  "The  Yankee  Soldier  Boys." 
The  show  could  easily  fill  the  theatre  for  a 
month,  but  it  will  have  only  one  more  week, 
when  "Playing  the  Ponies"  will  be  revived  for 
the  closing  offering  of  Kolb  and  Dill's  season 
at  that  playhouse. 


"A  Stubborn  Cinderella"  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  is  justifying  the  advance  notices.  It 
is  a  big,  bright,  and  tuneful  show,  that  runs 
as  smoothly  as  a  drawing-room  Pullman. 
The  leading  comedian,  Homer  B.  Mason,  has 
won  high  praise  for  his  quiet  but  effective 
style  in  laugh  winning,  and  is  fully  equal  to 
his  opportunities.  Grace  Edmund,  the  prima 
donna,  is  already  a  favorite,  and  Ethel  Dovey 
is  a  notable  figure  in  the  musical  comedy. 
The  chorus  is  large  in  numbers,  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  harmonious  in  vocal  efforts. 
Best  of  all,  the  piece  itself  is  worth  con- 
sidering, as  it  is  much  more  than  a  jumble  of 
bright  colors,  good  music,  and  up-to-date  stage 
management.  It  will  run  another  week,  and 
there  is  a  performance  Sunday  night. 


A  dramatic  episode  of  the  prize-ring,  en- 
titled "At  the  Sound  of  the  Gong,"  and  re- 
quiring a  company  of  twenty-five  people,  is 
the  head-line  attraction  of  the  bill  at  the  Or- 
pheum for  next  week,  beginning  Sunday  after- 
noon. Tom  (Soldier)  Wilson,  Elsa  Berrold, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Bill  Russell  are  the 
prominent  people  in  this  sensational  produc- 
tion. Iniro  Fox,  a  European  conjurer,  will 
present  some  marvelous  illusions,  among  them 
being  "The  Box  of  Cagliostro."  Tony  Wilson 
and  Mile.  Heloise  are  gymnasts,  dancers,  and 
comedians.  The  Amoros  Sisters,  Parisian 
music-hall  singers  and  dancers,  are  announced 
as  very  attractive  in  their  specialties.  Frank 
and  Adele  Astaire,  juvenile  singers  and 
dancers,  will  also  appear.  Next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  the  Farrell-Taylor  company  and 
Leon  T.  Rogee,  "the  human  orchestra."  It 
will  also  finish  the  engagement  of  Helen 
Grantley  and  her  company  in  Israel  Zang- 
will's thrilling  episode,  "The  Never  Never 
Land."  

The  Princess  Theatre  new  musical  comedy 
company  will  make  its  first  appearance  on 
Monday  evening,  March  1,  in  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  Ludwig  B.  Englander's  celebrated  musical 
comedy,  "The  Rounders,"  which  ran  for  an 
entire  year  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  company  is  as  fol- 
lows :  May  Boley,  principal  comedienne ; 
Frank  Moulan,  principal  comedian ;  Helen 
Darling,  prima  donna ;  Ethel  Du  Fre,  con- 
tralto ;  Zoe  Barnett,  soubrette :  Fred  Mason 
and  Bud  Ross,  comedians ;  James  Stevens, 
baritone;  Oscar  Walsh,  tenor:  Bert  Phoenix, 
basso.  The  stage  director  will  be  Edward  B. 
Temple,  who  produced  nearly  all  the  most 
successful  musical  productions  of  Henry  T. 
Savage.  Selli  Simonson  will  again  be  the 
musical  director,  and  a  better  selection  could 
not  possibly  be  made. 


"The  Red  Mill,"  which  has  been  so  great 
an  attraction  in  the  East  for  two  seasons  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  its  coming  to 
the  Coast,  is  at  last  on  its  way.  It  will  be 
seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  following  "A 
Stubborn  Cinderella." 


THE    PHILIPPINES 

Constabulary  Band 

85  Splendid  Musicians 

A   RARE  MUSICAL  TREAT 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

Next  Monday  and  Tuesday  eves, 

Feb.  15  und  16. 

Seats  51.00.  75  cts,  50  cu,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
Oakland— Tuesday  aft.  at  Ye  Liberty. 
Sacramento — Wednesday  eve,  Clunie  Theatre. 


MACKENZIE  GORDON'S 

LAST  CONCERT 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  ah  ,  at  2;30 
CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE   HALL 

Seats  SI. 50,  SI. 00.  75  cts,  at  hatl  after  10  a.  m.  Sunaar. 


Mme.  LANGENDORFF 

A  GREAT  MEZZO  from  BAVREUTH.   DRESDEN,  etc. 

Next  Thursday  eve.,  Feb.  18,  and  Sunday,  21 
Seats  ready  Monday  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s 

Prices  S2.00,  SI.50  and  $1.00  Baldwin  Piano  Used 
Oakland  Concert  Friday,  Feb.  19.  at  Ye  Liberty 


QRPHEUM  mis  STRE£ 


NEAR  FIILHORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Wctk  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

"AT  THE  SOUXD  OF  THE  GONG,"  a 
dramatic  episode  of  the  prize  ring,  tvith  Tom 
(Soldier)  Wilson  and  a  cast  of  25,  introducing 
a  realistic  boxing  exhibition;  IMRO  FOX; 
TONY  WILSON"  and  MLLE.  HELOISE; 
AMOROS  SISTERS;  THE  ASTAIRES:  FAR- 
RELL-TAYLOR  CO.;  LEON  T.  ROGEE:  N'e-.v 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  HELEN 
GRANTLEY  and  Company,  in  ISRAEL 
ZANGWILL'S  thrilling  episode,  "THE  NEVER 
NEVER  LAND." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  WEST  6000. 


>RTNCESS  THEATRE  z^S,r 

S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday   and  Sunday 

THIS   AND  NEXT  "WEEK   ONLY 

KOLB  AND  DILL 

In  Judson  C.  Brusie's  merry  musical  farce 

LONESOME    TOWN 
March     1 — Princess     New     Musical     Comedy 
Company,  including  May  Boley,  Frank  Moulan, 
Helen    Darling,    Fred    Mace,    Zoe    Barnett,    and 
Ethel   Du  Fre. 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $  I .      Mats. 
(except   Sundays  and   holidays),   25c,   50c,   75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  £•££« 

Phone  Market  500 


SECOND    AND    LAST   WEEK   BEGINS 

MONDAY,    FEB.    15 

Every  Night,  Including  Sunday 

Matinee  Saturday 

Personal  direction    Mort.    L.    Singer 

The  Quality  Musical  Play 

A  STUBBORN  CINDERELLA 

With    HOMER    B.    MASON    and    a    splendid 
company 
Prices:   $1.50,  $!,   7Sc.   50c 
Feb.  22— "THE  RED   MILL." 


VALENCIA 

The  onlv  st 


TTffATBF  Valencia  St.  or  14th 

The  only  steam-heaied  iheaire  in  the  city. 

Sunday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last    Times 

of    "THE    PRINCE    CHAP" 

Commencing    Mondav    Evening,    Feb.    15— For 

One  Week  Only 

George  Ade's  Great   Comedv-Drama 

The  COUNTY  CHAIRMAN 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Valencia  Stock 
Company.     75  people  on  the  stage 

Regular  mats.  Wed.  and  Sun.:  prices,  25c 
and  50c.     Evenings,  25c  to  75c.     Box  seats,  $1. 

Monday  mat.,  Feb.  22 — "Secret  Service." 


f  ENTRAL  THEATRE  ^SS,, 

**  MARKET  AND  EIGHTH  STS. 

F0DR  NIGHTS  ONLY  ONE  HAT1NEE  SATURDAY 

FEBRUARY  17.  18.  19.  20 

The   Season's   Biggest    Society    Event 

KIRMESS 

To   Be  Held   for  the   Benefit  of 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  and 

THE  S.  F.  MATERNITY 

Sale  of  scats  begins  Tuesday,  Feb.  9,  for 
the  sale  of  boxes  and  season  tickets.  General 
sale  starts  Thursday,  Feb.  11.  All  seats  sold 
only  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Van  Ness 
Avenue    Store. 

PRJCES-Reserved  Seat.,  $2.00  and  $1.50 


RAfINf  * 


JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 


Six  Race*  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last   • 
reserved  for  ladies  and  the:' 
THOS.  H.  WILLi 

PERCY  W.  TREAT.    - 
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THE    ARGONAUT 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


If  women  would  only  take  some  notice  of 
the  hygienic  advice  showered  upon  them  so 
prodigally  there  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
the  critic.  But  they  take  no  notice  at  all. 
They  neither  repent  nor  reform.  They  give 
no  sign  that  they  are  even  aware  of  the  solici- 
tude evoked  upon  their  behalf.  But  they  will 
not  be  so  indifferent  to  a  movement  now 
started  in  the  shoe  trade  to  mark  all  foot- 
wear legibly  with  its  actual  size,  and  no  longer 
with  the  perplexing  hieroglyphics  that  may 
mean  anything  the  purchaser  wishes  them  to 
mean.  Hereafter  she  will  have  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  size  of  her  foot.  Hereafter 
the  shoe  clerk  will  not  palm  off  "Size  6-D" 
for  "Size  2-A."  The  experienced  eye  of  the 
clerk  knows  at  a  glance  that  6-D  is  his  cus- 
tomer's size,  but  were  he  to  tell  her  so  when 
she  asks  for  "2-B,"  if  she  did  not  feel  suf- 
ficiently insulted  to  demand  his  discharge, 
she  would  turn  her  back  upon  that  establish- 
ment forever.  When  she  asks  for  "2-B"  she 
knows  that  she  wears  6-D  and  she  knows  that 
she  is  fooling  no  one.  The  clerk  has  learned 
his  business  and  quickly  assures  her  that  the 
goods  she  is  inspecting  belong  in  the  2-B  size, 
and  she  knows  as  well  as  he  does  that  he  is 
lying.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  correct  the 
lying  propensity  of  both  seller  and  buyer  by 
obliging  the  clerk  to  submit  the  size  asked 
for.  If  the  buyer  wishes  to  wear  her  pur- 
chase she  must  ask  for  the  size  that  will  best 
fit  her  foot.  This  edict  comes  from  the  Na- 
tional Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  a  capital  of  some 
$400,000,000— powerful  enough,  financially 
speaking,  to  enforce  its  vagaries.  The  idea  is, 
it  is  said,  to  enforce  the  habit  of  truth-telling 
upon  wearers  of  No.  6  size  who  call  for  No. 
2  size,  and  also  to  relieve  shoe  clerks  of  the 
necessity  of  lying  like  pickpockets,  but  while 
all  this  may  be  true  and  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers really  want  to  run  an  ethical  culture 
annex,  they  may  be  reminded  that  the  hor- 
rible shapes  into  which  they  turn  good  leather 
almost  justifies  women  in  lying.  May  our 
women  folk  be  sustained  by  all  truthful  men 
in  their  right  to  cram  their  No.  6  feet  into  a 
No.  2  shoe,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and  irre- 
spective of  the  hieroglyphic  marking.  The 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  National  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  resisted. 


Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  writes  a  senti- 
mental appeal  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  in 
the  hope  that  through  its  instrumentality  she 
may  be  able  to  reach  the  hard  heart  of  the 
American  customs  official.  Little  she  knows 
how  hard  that  heart  is  or  how  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  blandishments. 

The  trouble  arose  in  this  way  :  The  Ameri- 
can parcel  post  law  demands  a  declaration  of 
the  contents  of  packages  for  England,  with  a 
statement  of  their  value,  and  these  interesting 
particulars  must  be  affixed  to  the  outside  of 
the  parcel.  "But,"  says  Mary  Mortimer  Max- 
well, "we  do  not  like  our  friends  before  open- 
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ing  the  packages  to  read  on  the  attached  label 
just  what  is  inside  and  what  it  cost." 

The  average  and  unredeemed  man  will  won- 
der what  can  be  the  objection.  His  sordid 
mind  will  revert  to  the  parcels  that  he  him- 
self is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  samples  of 
cotton,  machinery  parts,  and  similarly  unin- 
teresting material.  Personally,  he  finds  the 
"declaration"  to  be  somewhat  of  a  conveni- 
ence as  an  indication  of  importance  or  unim- 
portance, and  why  it  should  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  any  one  is  a  perplexity  to  him.  But 
it  takes  a  woman  to  understand  these  things, 
and  Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell  is  good  enough 
to  explain. 

Just  at  present,  she  tells  us,  there  is  many 
a  love  affair  being  carried  on  between  ocean- 
separated  lovers.  And  fancy  the  American 
man,  engaged  to  a  girl  across  the  sea,  walking 
past  a  confectioner's  in  Broadway  suddenly 
thinking,  "I'll  send  her  a  box  of  candies ! 
How  she'll  enjoy  them,  just  because  they  come 
from  me  in  New  York!"  So  he  buys  a  five- 
pound  box,  price  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  on  the 
outside  must  hang  the  label : 

From  John  Smith,  10,937,643  Nine  Hundredth 
Street,  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Mabel  Jones, 
Curzon     Street,     Mayfair,     London.       One 


box  of  candies,  being  chocolates,  cream  mints,  stick 
candy,  "kisses,"  and  preserved  melon  skins,  at  one 
dollar  a  pound.  Total,  five  dollars,  or  one  British 
sovereign. 

Is  there  a  fiancee  so  unimaginative  as  to 
take  the  slightest  pleasure  in  an  offering  so 
ostentatiously  labeled  as  this? 

But  the  grievance  has  two  sides,  and  here 
is  an  illustration  of  the  other :  An  American 
girl  in  New  York  wants  to  send  her  fiance 
in  London  a  token  of  her  tenderest  regard. 
So  she  buys  a  pair  of  silk  braces,  or  "sus- 
penders" as  we  here  denominate  them,  and 
spends  days  and  nights  in  embroidering  blue 
forget-me-nots  upon  them  in  finest  silken 
threads. 

She  thinks  of  his  surprise  upon  receiving 
them,  and  his  pleasure  in  wearing  them,  as 
she  wraps  and  wraps  the  tissue  about  them 
and  ties  them  with  bebe  ribbon  in  true-lover 
knots. 

Then  steps  in  the  Customs  Law  directing 
the  maid  to  declare  their  value,  and,  enraged, 
she  writes  upon  the  label : 

To  Sir  Henry  Carshamfort,  Bart.,  Carlton  Club, 

London,    from    Annabel    Gregory-Smithson,    

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This  package  is  de- 
clared to  contain  one  pair  of  silk  suspenders, 
valued  at  98  cents,  equal  in  English  money  to 
four   shillings. 

Yes !  Valued  at  four  shillings !  For  who 
takes  note  of  the  loving  labor  in  embroider- 
ing, or  rather  who  could  compute  the  value 
of  the  time  and  the  love  thus  expended? 

And  what  about  poor  Sir  Henry  at  the 
Carlton  when  a  servant,  solemn-faced,  yet 
grinning  in  his  heart,  hands  him  the  box  con- 
taining the  braces,  and  somehow  all  the  club- 
men get  to  know  what  he  has  received  from 
Miss  Annabel  Gregory-Smithson,  his  bride-to- 
be? 


This  matter  has  been  brought  home  per- 
sonally to  Mary  Mortimer  Maxwell.  She  her- 
self has  lately  sent  a  parcel  to  a  respected 
relative  in  England,  and  this  is  what  the 
inquisitive  parlor-maid  will  read  as  she  takes 
the  package  from  the  postman : 

The    contents    within    this    package    are    declared 
to  be  as  follows: 
1  Harvard  College  cushion  cover $  .25 

1  box  special  smooth  American  face  powder.      .32 

2  half-pound  boxes  American  candies 1.50 

1  American-made  handkerchief 19 

1  American   patent   flat-iron    holder 05 

6  strips   Stickerman's  court  plaster 06 

12  yards  American-made  linsey  wolsey 3.00 

Total,   $5.37,  or  about  one  guinea. 

Is  she  not  right  in  her  contention  that  this 
would  be  a  perfectly  fascinating  box  for  her 
relative  to  receive  and  to  explore  but  for 
this  garrulous  and  impudent  label  that  thus 
brutally  dissipates  the  mystery  that  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  a  present  ?     She  says : 

Now,  I  contend  that  the  above  would  have  been 
a  perfectly  fascinating  box  to  open  except  for  the 
information  on  the  outside,  which  reduced  my  lov- 
ing  greeting   to    commonplace   shillings   and   pence. 

I  took  the  greatest  pride,  when  I  sent  off  the 
particular  package  mentioned,  in  so  wrapping  that 
patent  American  wooden  flat-iron  handle,  that  cost 
only  the  equivalent  of  twopence-halfpenny,  that 
when  it  was  first  received  there  could  not  be  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  the  tissue  paper  contained. 

Has  not  my  relative  been  wanting  that  particu- 
lar thing  for  three  years,  and  unable  to  obtain  it 
in    London? 

Yet  there  is  that  hated  "declaration"  on  the 
outside  of  the  box,  and,  really,  she  has  no  pleas- 
ure at  all  in  opening  it.  She  knows  all  the  con- 
tents, what  they  cost  me.  And  as  for  the  parlor 
maid,  when  she  breaks  that  precious  flat-iron  holder 
in  the  act  of  ironing  out  some  specially  fine  lace 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  laundry,  she  will  retort 
that  it  wasn't  of  much  account  any  way,  having 
cost    but    tuppence-halfpenny. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Life 
contains  so  few  privacies  that  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  lose  any  of  them. 


Allowing  a  vagrant  eye  to  wander  at  large 
over  the  pages  of  the  newspaper  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  indication  that  the  lot  of 
humanity  may  presently  be  alleviated,  the 
following  dispatch  from  Salem,  Oregon,  ar- 
rests the  attention : 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  hatpins  more 
than  ten  inches  long  was  passed  by  the  Oregon 
house  of  representatives  yesterday. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives  is  sadly  in  need  of  something 
to  do.  The  next  thing  will  be  a  bill  requiring 
women  to  keep  their  finger  nails  within  a  de- 
fined limit  of  length  or  regulating  their  con- 
versation by  a  gas  meter.  If  we  were  in- 
clined to  be  disrespectful  of  the  Oregon  legis- 
lators, which,  of  course,  we  are  not,  we  should 
say  that  the  genus  ass  is  by  no  means  extinct 
up   north. 

Presumably  this  bill  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  hatpin  from  protruding  on  the  off  side  so 
far  as  to  be  a  danger  to  life  or  limb.  But 
surely  a  ten-inch  hatpin  may  be  entirely  harm- 
less in  one  case,  while  being  a  lethal  weapon 
in  another.  So  much  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  woman's  head — an  ungraceful  ex- 
pression be  it  confessed,  but  let  that  pass — 
upon  the  amount  of  hair  that  she  wears  or 
owns,  and  upon  the  kind  of  hat.  Would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  to  enact  that  the  hatpin 
should  not  project  more  than,  say,  two  inches 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  headgear. 
But  even  two  inches  of  hatpin  is  more  than 
we  care  to  hospitably  entertain   in  the  centre 


of  the  eye.  We  do  not  mind  it  so  much  else- 
where, but  we  are  all  of  us  a  little  sensitive 
about  our  eyes  in  these  degenerate  days  when 
fortitude  and  manly  endurance  are  among  the 
disappearing  virtues.  It  would  have  been  still 
better  to  forbid  any  projection  at  all  of  the 
business  end  of  the  hatpin.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising what  discomfort  can  be  caused  by  even 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  hatpin  inserted  with 
precision  into  the  flesh  of  the  face,  and  then 
jerked  briskly  to  one  side. 


Some  of  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world  be- 
long to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  are  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  They  weigh  about  thirty 
grains  each,  and  are  in  a  necklace  of  148 
pearls  with  an  aggregate  weight  of  700  grains. 
These  were  a  present  made  in  1840  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 
They  lay  forgotten  in  the  vaults  of  the  treas- 
ury for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  were  re- 
cently discovered  and  transferred  to  the  cus- 
tody  of   the   National    Museum. 
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Sunset  Express 

Direct  and  without  change  of  cars  to 
the  great  carnival  at  New  Orleans — 

Mardi  Gras 

Krewe  of  Nereus January     25 

Falstafnans    February     5 

Elves   of   Oberon February  11 

Knights    of    Momus February  18 

Krewe  of  Proteus February  22 

Rex  Arrival  February  23 

Drawing-room  sleepers,  berths,  sections — drawing-rooms.  Dining 
service  unequaled— Observation  Car— open-air  rotunda— Ladies' 
parlor — Gentlemen's  cafe — Library. 

Personally  conducted  Tourist  excursion  parties  to  Chicago 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

Attractions  en  route — Along  Pacific  Shores  by  the  Old 
Missions — Southern    California  Orange  Groves — the 
Great  Salton  Sea — Cotton  Plantations  and  Bayous 
of  the  South. 

Southern  Pacific 
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Thirteenth  and    Franklin   Sta- 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lord  Esher,  who,  when  president  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  used  to  keep  up  a  running  fire 
of  "chaff"  on  learned  counsel,  sometimes  got 
a  Roland  for  his  Oliver — as  when  a  young 
barrister,  in  the  course  of  argument,  stated 
that  no  reasonable  person  could  doubt  one 
particular  proposition.  "But  I  doubt  it  very 
much,"  said  the  judge.  The  youthful  advo- 
cate, not  one  whit  abashed,  replied,  "I  said 
no  reasonable  person,  my  lord."  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  could  only  gasp,  "Proceed,  sir, 
proceed." 


A  Boston  painter  who  died  not  long  ago 
was  a  broken-down  wreck  in  his  later  days. 
Some  feeling  of  pride  and  shame  clung  to  him 
to  the  last,  however,  and,  although  he  lived 
upon  the  charity  of  his  friends,  he  never 
asked  for  money  outright.  In  the  crown  of 
his  hat  he  pasted  this  request :  "Please  lend 
me  a  quarter,"  printed  in  big,  staring  letters. 
When  making  a  call  he  would  doff  his  hat 
with  much  show  of  dignity,  and  there  would 
be  the  mute  appeal  staring  in  the  face  his 
intended  victim.     The  scheme  never  failed. 


Buffalo  Bill,  who  says  that  with  hard  work 
a  man  should  live  to  be  a  centenarian,  talked, 
at  a  reunion  of  Kansas  cavalrymen,  about 
straight  shooting.  "It  is  hard  work  to  learn 
to  be  a  good  shot,"  he  said.  "We  Americans 
are  better  shots  than  most,"  he  continued.  "A 
French  prince  visited  me  on  my  ranch  once, 
and  we  went  out  after  birds.  I  came  back 
with  a  full  bag,  but  when  I  asked  the  prince 
what  he  had  killed,  he  said  proudly:  'Of  ze 
bairds,  none ;  zey  are  too  difficle ;  but  of  ze 
vild  cows  and  calves,  I  'ave  nine  ovair  ze 
'ill.'  " 


On  the  eve  of  leaving  London  for  Canada, 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  wrote  "The  History  of 
Emily  Montague,"  the  first  novel  written  in 
Canada,  gave  a  farewell  party,  Hannah  More, 
Johnson  and  Boswell  being  of  the  company. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  obliged  to  leave  early,  and 
apparently  departed  after  wishing  his  hostess 
health  and  happiness.  Shortly  after  a  servant 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Brooke  that  a  gentleman 
was  waiting  below  to  speak  to  her.  Running 
down  stairs,  the  fair  novelist  found  the  ven- 
erable lexicographer.  "Madam,"  said  he,  pon- 
derously, "I  sent  for  you  down  stairs  that  I 
might  kiss  you,  which  I  did  not  choose  to 
do  before  so  much  company." 


The  rigid  observance  of  English  rules  in 
South  Carolina  courts,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
same  on  the  part  of  a  barrister  well  known  in 
his   day,   gave   rise   to   the   following  passage : 

"Mr.  P ,"  said  the  judge,  "you  have  on  a 

light  coat.  You  can't  speak."  "May  it  please 
the  bench,"  said  the  barrister,  "I  conform 
strictly  to  the  law.  Let  me  illustrate.  The 
law  says  the  barrister  shall  wear  a  black 
gown  and  coat,  and  your  honor  thinks  that 
means  a  black  coat?"  "Yes,"  said  the  judge. 
"Well,  the  law  also  says  the  sheriff  shall  wear 
a  cocked  hat  and  sword.  Does  your  honor 
hold  that  the  sword  must  be  cocked  as  well  as 
the  hat?"     He  was  permitted  to  proceed. 


Kinglake,  the  author  of  "Eothen,"  was 
afflicted  with  gout,  and  he  had  a  fancy  to 
try  a  lady  doctor,  and  wrote  to  one  to  ask 
if  gout  was  beyond  her  scope.  She  replied: 
"Dear  sir,  gout  is  not  beyond  my  scope,  but 
men  are."  It  was  Kinglake  who  uttered  one 
of  the  neatest  of  mots  on  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Times.  He  had  little  fondness  for 
that  journal,  in  spite  of  personal  friendships 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  soften 
his  view  of  the  question.  The  paper  was  still 
to  him  a  sort  of  juggernaut,  irresistible  and 
fateful.  On  seeing  the  announcement  of  the 
new  editor's  marriage,  he  exclaimed :  "Heav- 
ens!  that  brings  the  Times  into  relations  with 
humanity." 


A  prestidigitator,  in  the  course  of  an  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York  recently,  had  one  of  the 
audience  select  one  card  from  a  pack  and 
then  he  handed  a  sheet  of  paper  to  another 
spectator,  a  timid-looking  blonde  man.  The 
professor,  who  did  not  see  the  card,  an- 
nounced that  after  it  had  been  returned  'to 
the  pack  the  description  of  it  would  be  found 
written  on  the  paper.  The  card  was  the 
eight  of  hearts.  It  was  taken  out  by  the 
professor.  "Is  that  it — the  eight  of  hearts  ?" 
asked  the  professor.  "That's  all  right," 
answered  the  timid-looking  man.  But  he  was 
a  very  conscientious  man,  and  later  he  in- 
sisted on  telling  the  audience  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  written  on  the  paper,  "Please  say 
'That's  all  right.' " 


Believing  with  Solomon  that  to  spare  the 
rod  is  to  spoil  the  child,  an  earnest  parent 
keeps  in  a  certain  closet  a  leather  strap  with 
which  he  administers  punishment  to  his  off- 
spring when  they  commit  any  misdemeanor. 
A  few  days  ago  he  had  occasion  to  need  the 
strap,  but  it  was  missing  from  its  usual  place, 
and  a  thorough  search  of  the  entire  flat  failed 
to  discover  it.  Then  he  offered  a  reward  of 
five  cents  to  whosoever  of  his  olive  branches 
could  tell  him  what  had  become  of  the  lost 
article.     "Gimme  the  nickel,"  cried  four-year- 


old  Ben ;  "I  know  where  it  is."  When  the 
coin  was  safely  stowed  away  in  his  trousers 
pocket  he  said  with  much  pride:  "I  frowed 
it  down  the  air-shaft." 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  is  an  auto- 
crat whose  decision  overrides  even  that  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Some 
years  ago  the  then  incumbent  of  the  office 
refused  to  sign  a  warrant  for  money  which 
General  Grant  thought  it  proper  to  expend. 
"That  is  right,"  the  President  said  ;  "I  admire 
your  firmness.  Where  your  conscience  is 
concerned,  never  permit  yourself  to  be 
coerced.  You  may  consider  yourself  clear 
in  this  affair,  for  I  shall  appoint  a  new  comp- 
troller  tomorrow." 


THE    MERRY   MUSE. 

Woman. 
Oh,    woman,    you    are    charming, 

And  poets  long  have  sung 
Their  sweetest  verses  to  you 

In  every  written  tongue; 
But  none  of  them  has  ever 

Told   why   it  is  that  you 
Will  always  leave  a  street-car 

.ot  dne  gnorW 
— W,  J.  Lampton,  in  Success  Magazine. 


The  Mulberry  Kind. 
I    have  got    no    end    of   schemes, 

Money  makers,   I  may  state; 
Wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 

Soon  I  could  accumulate 
Were    it    not    for    cruel    fate, 

Well  I  know  I  could  succeed. 
Long  I  would  not  have  to  wait; 

Capital   is  all   I   need. 

Midas  had  the  golden  touch; 

I  can't  touch  folk  for  a  cent; 
Not  that  I  would  ask  so  much — 

Bleed  them  to  a  great  extent. 
All  should  carefully  be  spent, 

So  it  would  return  with  speed, 
Ways    enough    I    can    invent, 

Capital   is   all  I    need. 

Hard  it  is  to  have  the  brain, 

Hard  to  have  the  master  mind, 
Hard  to  see  such  chance  of  gain 

When  the  world's  so  very  blind; 
Hard  to  meet  rebuffs  unkind 

When  for  timely  help  I  plead. 
El   Dorado   I    can   find — 

Capital    is    all    I    need. 

— Chicago    News. 


The  Nervous  Child. 


He  harried  the  household  cat, 

He  worried  and  whipped  the  dog, 
He  sat  on  his  auntie's  hat, 

He  caught  and  he  killed  a  frog, 
He  lamed  with  a  sizable  stone 

The  best  of  his  uncle's   chickens, 
He  broke  the  bed,  and  it  may  be  said 

With  truth,  that  he  raised  the  dickens — 
Till  grandmother  raised  her  eyes,  she  did, 

And  murmured,   "The  Lord  preserve  us!" 
But  mother  remarked  as  she  kissed  the  kid: 

"The  poor  little  dear  is  nervous." 

He  fidgeted,   sulked,   and   fussed — 

So   dainty   about   his   meat, 
He  screamed  that  his  mother  must 

Have  something  a  fellow  could   eat, 
He  answered  his  auntie  back, 

He   snapped   at   his  uncle,    too, 
He  tortured  and  teased  and  did  as  he  pleased 

And"  not  what  they  wished  he'd  do. 
Till  grandmother  raised  her  eyes,  she  did, 

And  murmured,  "The  Lord  preserve  usi" 
But  mother  remarked  as  she  kissed  the  kid: 

"The  poor   little  dear  is  nervous." — Life. 


(r 


My  Machine. 
Rich   men   are   tooting   around    today 

In  their  machines; 
Six-cylindered   demons   of   red    and    gray 

Are    their    machines. 
Mine  is  smaller  and  not  so  fast, 
But  it  always  gets  me  there  at  last, 
And  perhaps  some  day  it  will  take  me  past 

The  big  machines. 

Many's   the  land   I    have    traveled    through 

On  my  machine, 
With  many  a   stalwart  man  and  true 

On  my  machine. 
Lovers  a-many,  in  sorry  plight, 
On  roughest  road  and  darkest  night 
I've  carried  safely  through  storm  and   fight 

On  my  machine. 

I've  speeded  on  Afric's  sandy  shore 

On  my  machine. 
I've  heard  the  Arctic  breakers  roar 

From  my  machine. 
The   Alps   and    Andes   heights    I've    scaled; 
Through  every  continent  I've  sailed; 
At  never  an  obstacle  have  I  quailed 

On  my  machine. 

Time  and  labor  are  easy  to  save 

On  my  machine. 
The  work  is  plain   (and  the  errors  grave) 

On  my  machine; 
But  just  the  same  I  hammer  along, 
Putting  the  R's  where  the  E's  belong — ' 
Please,   Mr.  Editor,   buy  the  song 

From  my  machine. 

— Boston   Transcript. 


An  Irish  tenant  who  had  just  bought  under 
the  purchase  act  boasted  to  the  agent  that 
his  landlord  was  now  "God  Almighty"  and 
that  he  need  fear  nothing.  "Don't  you  be 
too  sure,  Pat,"  was  the  reply.  "Remember 
God  Almighty  evicted  his  first  two  tenants." 


THE    PERFECTION    OF  WHISKEY 
QUALITY  IS    ALWAYS    FOUND    IN 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

THE 

AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN'S 

WHISKEY 


GUARANTEED    UNDER    THE    NATIONAL    PURE 
FOOD    LAW 

HENBT  CAMPE  &  CO..  Inc.. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-# 


A.  Hinchman 
For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


TO  LOAN 

^  Money  in  sums  of 
$100,000  or  more  on 
good  down-town 
realty  at  6  per  cent. 

WHY  NOT  BUILD? 
ADDRESS  BOX  A,  ARGONAUT 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  &>  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW  YORK  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE   STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE   OF  S.  F. 

co ron ado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

Mills  Building  ave.  hotel  Alexandria 

5an  trancisco  los  angeles 


36th.YEAR 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  200 


SCHMIDT  LITHOGRAPH  CO 


LABELS 
CARTONS  etc 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS. 


SANFBAHCISCCl 
LOS  ANCILES, 
PORTLAND.        ^ 
SEATTLE.  • 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  fsz$%?&£r 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  otfered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

203-205  Twelfth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
The     largest,     oldest     established,     and     most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Conducted    on    the    lines    of    the    most    noted 
European    and    Eastern    schools. 
Full    prospectus  on    application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savines  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capital    ?  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds.  .      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.    C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up   Capital    $    600.000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
FJvening  from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President ;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President:  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saruome  Sta. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash   Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

IT.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  \V.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


MUIR    WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.StD  Frmcisco           L».  Muir  Woods 

Lv.  Tlmalpais 

WEEK  1     SUN-         WEEK 
DAY           DAY           DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00a       8:40a     t7:25a 
2:00p     10:00a,      l:36p 

♦4:40p     11:20a!  ~3:00p 

12:40p:      4:40p 

2:00p 

I     3:20p! 

11:00a 
12:20p 
1:40p 
3:05p 
4:45p 
6:05p 

7:25a 

1:32p 

4:34p 

•8:50p 

10:56a 
12:l6p 
1:36p 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01p 

•Saturday  onlv.     tMoncfav  onlv.     t^-T-imalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— &iusilito  Ferry  and  872  Market. 

General  Offices — Mill  Valley,  C^ornia. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISC 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following  department : 

As  the  close  of  the  season  draws  near  the 
number  of  social  events  increases  rapidly,  and 
the  coming  fortnight  will  be  indeed. a  gay  one. 
Plans  axe  being  made  by  many  to  leave  town 
immediately  after  Ash  Wednesday  and  the 
early  Lenten  days  will  witness  many  flirtings. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Helen  Wilson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Scott  Wilson,  to  Paymaster  Walter  A.  Greer, 
U.  S.  NM  now  stationed  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island.  Their  wedding  will  be  celebrated  in 
the   fall. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eva  Castle,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  Castle,  to  Mr.  A.  P.  S. 
McQuisten  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  next  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  on  Steiner  Street.  Only  rela- 
tives and  a  few  intimate  friends  will  be 
present.  - 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edna  Davis,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Davis,  to  Mr.  Pierce 
C.  Moore  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week.  The  ceremony  was  performed -by 
-  the  Rev.  Ernest  Bradley  of  Trinity  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  Belvedere. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Hartson  and 
Captain  Thomas  Caldwell  Turner,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  uncle  and  aunt,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  on  Union  Street.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Prendergast.  Mrs.  Walter  Cope  was  matron 
of  honor  and  Miss  Julia  Dixon  of  Merced  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Butters  were  bridesmaids. 
Lieutenant  Charles  Kerrick,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the 
best  man,  and  Lieutenant  Church,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mr.  George  Fuller  were  ushers.  After  a 
short  wedding  journey  Captain  Turner  and 
his  bride  will  be  at  Mare  Island. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Esberg,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Matilda  Esberg,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Sloss,  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on 
Pacific  Avenue  on  Monday  last.  Rabbi  Nieto 
was  the  officiating  clergyman.  Only  relatives 
were  present. 

The  Misses  Dorothy  and  Ruth  Boericke 
will  entertain  at  an  informal  dance  on  Tues- 
day evening  next  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise 
McCormick  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle  will  enter- 
tain at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  will  enter- 
tain at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  next  at  the 
Fairmont  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  and  Mrs. 
Guest  of  London. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  will  be  the 
hostess  at  a  tea  on  Monday  next  in  honor  of 
Miss  Louise  McCormick  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Clara  Allen  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Thursday  next  at  her  home  on  Wash- 
ington  Street. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  will  entertain 
at  a  bridge  party  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Trilley  will  entertain  at  bridge 
on  Tuesday  next  at  her  home  on  Fillmore 
Street. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  will  entertain  at  bridge 
on  Thursday  evening  next  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise  McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss 
Helene  Irwin  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 
and  dance  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  entertained 
at  an  informal  dance  on  Saturday  evening  last 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Casserly's  brother,  Mr.   Cudahy  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
going  afterwards  to  the  Irwin  dance. 

Mrs.    Francis    J.    Carolan    entertained    at    a 


lecture  by  Mirza  Ali-Kuli  Khan,  Persian  con- 
sul at  Washington,  on  "Persia  and  Things 
Persian"   on   Thursday,  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  St. 
Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.     Seventy  guests  were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained 
at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  before 
the  Irwin  ball. 

Mrs.  Ansel  Easton  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the 
St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  About  forty  guests 
were  present. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  yesterday  (Friday)  at  her  home  on 
Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  entertained  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  entertained  at  bridge 
on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Chanslor  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  apartment 
at  the  St.  Xavier  in  honor  of  Miss  Katrina 
Page-Brown. 

Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman  entertained  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Tuesday  last  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Edith  and  Josephine  Marshall  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Wor- 
den  entertained  at  an  informal  tea  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  in  the  Laurel  Court  at  the 
Fairmont. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and  the 
whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Dampierre  (formerly  Miss 
Marie  Christine  de  Guigne),  who  went  to 
Napa  Valley  for  their  honeymoon,  were  de- 
tained there  by  the  storm,  but  left  last  week 
for  a  stay  in  Santa  Barbara  before  going 
abroad. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield  were 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  at  her 
Pleasanton  home  last  week.  They  expect  to 
leave  in  the  near  future  for  a  trip  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  spent  the 
week  end  at  their  country  place  at  Bur- 
lingame, having  as  their  guests  Miss  Katrina 
Page-Brown  and  Miss  Mary-  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery  has  arrived  from 
London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker, 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Duane  Hop- 
kins left  on  Saturday  of  last  week  for  Yo- 
semite,  where  they  will  remain  for  about  a 
week. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  spent  the  week  end 
at  San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Vicomtesse  de 
Tristan. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to   Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  and  her  son,  Mr.  Bayard 
Hyde-Smith,    returned    on    the    Mongolia    last 


GRAPES,  from  their  most  health- 
ful properties,  give  ROYAL  its 
active  and  principal  ingredient 

Royal 

BaKing  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

It  is  economy  to  use  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
It  saves  labor,  health  and  money. 

Where  the  best  food  is  required  no  other 
baking  powder  or  leavening  agent  can  take  the 
place  or  do  the  work  of  Royal  Baking  Powder. 


week  from  Honolulu,  where  they  were  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret    Hyde-Smith). 

Mrs.  George  M.  Bowman  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  San  Jose,  after  a  few  weeks  in 
town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ring,  who  have  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King, 
have  left  for  Mexico. 

-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  expect  to 
spend  the  summer  abroad  and  will  leave  early 
in    May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Martin,  who  have  recently  returned  from 
New  York,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  sailed  last 
week  from  New  York  to  Naples,  whence  they 
will  go  immediately  to  Algiers. 

Miss  Louise  McCormick  of  Chicago  is  the 
guest  of  the  Misses  Boericke  at  their  home 
on   Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  are  in  Paris  for 
the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hellman  and  their 
niece,  Miss  Anita  MailHard,  expect  to  leave 
for  New  York  tomorrow  (Sunday).  After 
visiting  the  Eastern  cities,  they  will  sail  for 
Chili,  where  they  will  remain  for  six  months. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Baird  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  Sproule,  are  in  New  York,  and 
expect   to    sail    shortly    for    Europe. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  will  leave  shortly 
for  the  East  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Geissler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Calvin,  with  their 
daughters,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  La- 
fayette for  the  winter. 

Miss  Kathleen  de  Young  has  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    William   Miller   Graham. 

Mrs.  Frank  Freyer  sailed  on  Friday  of  last 
week  to  Guam,  where  she  will  join  her  hus- 
band, Lieutenant  Freyer,  U.   S.   N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  are  con- 
templating a  trip  to   the  Islands  during  Lent. 

Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling  of  San  Francisco  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Territet,  on  Lake 
Geneva. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Thornton  Lally  and 
Miss  Marian  Lally  are  in  New  York,  and  will 
visit  for  several  weeks  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
returning  in  March  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spaulding  of  San  Francisco  was 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days  during  the  past 
week. 

Mr.  Hermann  Barth,  architect,  has  recently 
returned  to  this  city  from  Europe,  where  he 
spent  nearly  six  months  visiting  many  places 
of  architectural  interest. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills 
were  among  a  number  of  guests  who  came  up 
for  the  Scott  dinner  last  week  and  remained 
at  the  St.  Francis  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Garby  is  now  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  on  his  return  from 
China,  was  joined  by  his  wife  at  Del  Monte, 
where  they  will  remain  for  some  time  before 
going  to  their  home  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  Lombard  of  Portland 
came  down  to  the  city  for  a  visit  last  week 
and  registered  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kerr  are  now  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Duncan,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Davis  of  Portland,  stopped 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  of  Port- 
land with  their  family,  Miss  Claire  Wilcox 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilcox,  and  Miss  Morrison 
will  be  at  Del  Monte  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

Among  those  presented  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  this  season  will  be  Mrs.  Newton  Booth 
Knox  (Miss  Bessie  Blossom).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knox  are  spending  some  time  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin,  who  have  just 
returned  from  New  York,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  St.  Francis  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Putnam  were  at  Del 
Monte  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

The  following  San  Franciscans  registered 
at  Del  Monte  during  the  past  week :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Felix,  Mr.  M.  E.  Pinckard,  Mr. 
D.  Boon,  Jr.,  Miss  M.  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  J.  A.  Rey. 

A  few  of  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were :  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  C.  K.  Bonestell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  R.  Heinam, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Baum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson,  Mr. 
A.  R.  M.  Blackhall,  Mr.  John  M.  Ponnett, 
Mrs.  L.  Ziegler. 

<♦* 

The  Philippines  Constabulary  Band. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  sailing  of  the 
transport  Buford,  the  famous  Constabulary 
Band  of  the  Philippines  will  not  open  its  tour 
in  this  country  until  Monday  night,  instead  of 
this  Sunday  night,  as  was  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  organization,  numbering  eighty-five 
splendid  musicians  and  including  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  sixty-two,  will  play  both  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights  at  the  Dreamland  Rink, 
and  seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  band  will  play  at  Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse,  Oakland,  and  on  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  Clunie  Theatre  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Seats  for  these  events  will  be  $1  and  down 
to  50  cents. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

The  farthest  advance  of 
science  in   hotel  service 


♦J  Quick  room  service  is 
gained  by  maintaining 
pantries  on  every  other 
floor. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


PLAY  GOLF 

at  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

on  the  finest  1 8-hole  course  in  the 
country.  Through  parlor  car  leaves 
San    Francisco    daily    at    3    p.    m. 

For   literature,  week-end  rates   and  reservations,   address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 
Del  Monte 
Or  PECK  JUDAH  CO. 
789    Market  St.,  S.   F. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week,  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to    Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach-,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.   NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect — the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.",  or 
address  bote 
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THIS  KEY 

Represents    wisdom    on    the    part   of    one 
who    rents    a    Safe    Deposit    Box    in    the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING       Post  and  Market  Sto. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

The  social  center  of 
a  most  sociable  city 


Managed  by  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  fineit  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,    350   with   Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf  Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.  G.  GREEN.  J.  H.  HOLMES, 

Owner  Lessee  ind  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Most  Modern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  up     English  Grill. 


ROSS 

FOR  SALE   OR  TO   RENT-a  beamiftd 

home,  convenient  to    station,  eight   rooms,  two 
bath-rooms,  sen-ants'  quarters,  stable  and    large 
grounds.      For  particulars  apply  to 
E.  T.  OSBORN. 

506  Clunie  Bldg,  S.  F. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest  personal   notes   relative   to   array 
and  navy   officers   who  are   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  H.  Brush,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  ordered  recently  to  the 
Philippines  to  assume  command  of  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley,  did  not  sail  on  the  transport  Sheridan 
on  Friday  of  last  week  for  Manila  as  he  was 
ordered,  his  train  having  been  delayed  by  the 
storms  en  route  from  Vancouver  Barracks, 
his  former  station.  He  will  remain  here  until 
the  sailing  of  the  transport  on  March   5. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Maus  were  in  town  this  week  from  the 
Presidio    of    Monterey. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  B.  Davis,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  relieved  from 
duty  as  chief  surgeon.  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, sailed  from  this  port  on  Friday  of  last 
week  on  the  transport  Sheridan,  en  route  to 
Manila. 

Major  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  upon  his  arrival  at  Newport  News  with 
the  troops  returning  from  Cuba,  will  accom- 
pany the  troops  to  the  proper  stations  and  will 
then  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell, Angel   Island,   for  duty. 

Captain  J.  C.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  N-,  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  rank,  his  commission  to 
date  from  January  7. 

Captain  Samuel  D.  McAlister,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, sailed  on  the  transport  Sheridan  on 
Friday  of  last  week  for  Honolulu,  where  he 
expects  to  engage  in  business. 

Captain  Thomas  Caldwell  Turner,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from 
February  1  to  March  14  inclusive. 

Captain  John  T.  Nance,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
to  the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  E.  Holland  Rubottom,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Second  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermas- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  H.  Miller,  quar- 
termaster-general at  Manila,  for  examination 
to  determine  his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Captain  James  K.  Parsons,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Shafter,  Honolulu,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  reporting  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer at  that  post  for  duty  as  regimental  quar- 
termaster. 

Commander  E.  W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant-commander  to 
his  present  rank. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  T.  Jewell,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Denver  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Arayat. 

Lieutenant-Commander  H.  H.  Caldwell,  U. 
S.  N.,  when  discharged  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Mare  Island,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Milwaukee  as  navigator  and  ordnance 
officer. 

Lieutenant  E.  H.  Campbell,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  and  ordered  to  the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  Sayles,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  on  the  Charleston  and 
ordered  to  the  Denver. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  J.  Bain,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  at 
the  Engineers'  School,  Washington  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  take  effect  at  such  time 
as  will  enable  him  to  proceed  with  Companies 
E  and  H,  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A.,  to  sail  for  the  Philippines  on  the  trans- 
port sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  or  about 
June*  5,  to  report  to  the  commanding  general, 
Philippines   Division,   for   duty. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Bernard,  U.  S.  A., 
recently  promoted  from  second  lieutenant, 
Third  Cavalry,  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant*on  November  27  and  assigned  to  the 
Seventh   Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Walter  Harvey,  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Alcatraz  Island  for  duty  at  the  military 
prison,  relieving  Captain  Ross  I.  Bush,  Tenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  join  his  regi- 
ment. 

First  Lieutenant  Dean  Halford,  U.  S.  A., 
was  promoted  from  second  lieutenant  to  his 
present  rank  and  has  been  reassigned  to  the 
Twenty-Second  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Henry  du  R.  Phelan,  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Baker  on  arrival  of  Captain 
William  H.  Tafft,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
and  will  proceed  to  Honolulu  for  duty. 

Ensign  A.  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the^Independence,  Mare  Island, 
and  sailed  on  February  5  to  join  the  Pacific 
fleet. 


Caruso  was  engaged,  under  his  last  con- 
tract, for  eighty  performances  at  $2000  each, 
making  $160,000.  Of  these  eighty  perform- 
ances, sixty  are  to  be  given  in  this  country, 
besides  some  extra  performances  outside  of 
the  contract,  and  the  other  twenty  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full  twenty  can 
be    given    in    Europe    at   the   price    demanded. 


Maude  Adams  will  soon  begin  rehearsals  of 
Schiller's  "Joan  of  Arc,"  which  she  is  to  act 
in  the  Harvard  Stadium  on  June  22.  A  com- 
pany of  several  hundred  players  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  production. 


The  Langendorff  Concerts. 

Next  Thursday  evening,  February  18,  at 
Christian  Science  Hall,  Manager  Will  Green- 
baum  will  introduce  Mme.  Frieda  Langen- 
dorff, a  mezzo-soprano  with  a  voice  of  such 
remarkable  range  that  she  can  sing  the  con- 
tralto or  dramatic  soprano  operatic  roles  with 
equal  facility.  This  is  the  artist's  first  Ameri- 
can tour  and  she  is  almost  unknown  here,  but 
Mr.  Greenbaum  feels  that  after  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  discriminating  audience  her 
success  will  be  as  great  as  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 

The  programme  for  the  first  concert  will 
include  three  splendid  operatic  arias,  "Give 
Alms"  from  "The  Prophet,"  "Mitrane"  by 
Rossi,  and  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice," 
from  "Samson  and  Delilah."  An  interesting 
novelty  will  be  the  dramatic  work,  "The  Cry 
of  Rachel,"  by  Turner  Salter,  and  songs  by 
Beethoven,  Rubinstein,  Hildacb,  MacDowell, 
DeRigo,  Hammond,  Hugo  Wolf,  and  Eckert 
will   complete  the  offering. 

Mme.  Flora  Karp  Heilbron  will  be  the  as- 
sisting pianist,  and  will  play  Schubert's  "Wan- 
derer" Fantasie,  Chopin's  "Berceuse,"  Op.  57, 
and  the  rarely  heard  variations  of  Chopin's 
Op.   12. 

The  second  and  last  programme  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  February  21,  when 
two  of  Tschaikowsky's  operatic  arias  will  be 
given  with  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Gluck,  Grieg,  and  Henschel.  Fred 
Maurer,  Jr.,  will  be  the  accompanist. 

Seats  will  be  ready  Monday,  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &:  Co.'s  store,  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets, 
where  complete  programmes  of  the  concerts 
may  be  obtained. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  Mme.  Langendorff 
will  repeat  the  opening  programme  at  Ye  Lib- 
erty  Playhouse,  Oakland. 

Wednesday  evening,  February  17,  Mme. 
Langendorff  will  furnish  the  programme  for 
the  third  concert  of  the  St.  Francis  Musical 
Art  Society. 

-«♦*• 

British  Humor  in  Pantomimes. 

A  French  visitor  in  London  made  the 
rounds  of  the  pantomime  shows  to  discover 
the  reason  for  these  essentially  British 
products.  He  sums  them  up  as  gorgeous  exhi- 
bitions of  sentimentalism,  romance,  and  fairy 
love,  but  says  that  the  Englishman  also  in- 
sists on  humor  in  the  pieces :  "They  do  not 
require  essence  of  wit,  dazzling  aphorisms, 
and  unique  'bons-mots.'  Not  even  British 
stolidness  could  stand  three  hours  and  a  half 
of  subtle  repartees.  The  English  ask  for 
fireworks,  for  jovial  humor,  farcical  jokes, 
and  nonsensical  ditties.  It  does  not  matter 
how  absurd  the  humor  is  as  long  as  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  What  is  wanted  is  quantity,  not 
quality;  speed,  not  genius.  The  audience  get 
what  they  require,  and  they  enjoy  iL  And  I 
do  not  blame  them.  Rabelais  is  quite  as 
amusing  and  more  hygienic  than  Voltaire,  and 
laughing  whole-heartedly  is  better  than 
smiling,  however  cunningly. 

"Although  not  used  to  this  particular  kind 
of  humor,  I  reveled  in  it.  Like  the  children 
around  me,  I  laughed  when  I  read  on  the  pro- 
gramme such  names  as  Sarah  Slapp,  Captain 
Keel,  Lord  Chestnut,  "the  Duke  of  Foxbrush, 
and  Lady  Sweetbriar.  I  laughed  at  remarks 
of  this  kind:  T  know  her  frightfully  well;  we 
are  terribly  friendly.'  I  laughed  when  a 
comedian  called  another,  'You  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  Albert  Hall*  and  pronounced  'cow-yard' 
for  coward.  I  even  laughed  when  a  fair  per- 
son in  tights  innocently  remarked :  'I  have  a 
pain  in  my  stadium.  .  .  .  '  I  laughed  when 
Wilkie  Bard,  unctuously  and  with  a  mellow 
voice,  sang  'She  sells  sea  shells  on  the  sea- 
shore.' 

"After  an  hour  at  a  pantomime  one  feels 
so  happy  that  one  is  ready  to  accept  anything, 
even  dialogue  of  the  following  description : 
'Shall  I  skin  this  rabbit?'  'No,  shave  it.' 
or  'Where  is  London?'  'A  place  near  Croy- 
don.'     The    audience    roared. 

"Who  said  the  English  took  their  pleasures 
sadly  ?" 


EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  Glasses 


644  MARKET  ST. OprPalace hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S .  F. ,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Steinway  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


itema 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at 
Oakland 


13th 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free    for    the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


Toy 


o  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru    (omits   Shanghai  call) 

Friday,  Feb.  26,1909 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Friday,    Mar.    19,1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Friday,  Apr.   16,1909 
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42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
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nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  applv  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.     ~  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 
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own  Vegetable  Farm,  Beautiful  Dairy  Farm,  Pig  Ranch  supplying  Suckling 
Pigs  and  Country  Sausage,  the  Squab  Ranch  with  60,000  Pigeons,  and 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"How  old  is  Belle  ?"  "Twenty-four  her 
last  six  birthdays." — The  Gossip. 

Waiter — Be  careful  of  the  soup,  gentlemen. 
It  is  so  hot  that  it  has  scalded  both  my 
thumbs. — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"What  a  tremendous  following  that  states- 
man has !"  "Those  are  not  constituents,  my 
friend  ;    they   are  detectives." — Newark  News. 

Helen — Why,  he  yawned  three  times  while 
I  was  talking  to  him.  Myrtle — Perhaps  he 
wasn't  yawning.  He  may  have  been  trying  to 
say    something. — Puck. 

She — Don't  you  think  that  her  playing 
shows  remarkable  finish?  He  (yawning) — 
Yes ;  but  she  was  a  deuced  long  time  in  get- 
ting to  it. — Town  Topics. 

"The  time,  the  place,  and  the  girl.  How 
seldom  we  see  them  together."  "And  another 
rare  combination  is  the  man,  the  scheme,  and 
the  coin." — Washington  Herald. 

She  (at  the  musicale) — Miss  Schreecher 
sings  with  wonderful  realism,  don't  you  think 
so  ?  He — Yes  ;  you  can  almost  see  the  crack 
in  her  voice. — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 

Mr.  Popp — Hurray  !  For  once  in  my  life 
I  know  where  my  cuff  links  are.  Mrs.  Popp 
— Where  are  they  now?  Mr.  Popp — The 
babs-'s  swallowed  'em  ! — Cleveland  Leader. 

Little  Willie — Say,  pa,  what  is  a  ripe  old 
age?  Pa — It's  the  age,  my  son,  at  which  a 
man  is  willing  to  admit  that  he's  not  the  only 
dried  apple  in  the  pantry. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

He — Your  milliner's  bill  has  cost  me  last 
year  as  much  as  the  salary  of  my  two  book- 
keepers. That  is  more  than  I  can  afford. 
She — Well,  discharge  one  of  them. — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Distracted  Mother  (opening  the  door  of 
the  playroom) — What  are  you  boys  making 
all  this  terrible  racket  about  ?  Her  Youngest 
— We're  playin'  Congress,  maw.  We've  just 
had  a  message  from  the  Pres'dunt ! — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Women  must  consider  it  a  dreadful  fate 
to  be  old  maids,"  mused  Mr.  Chugwater. 
"They  do,  Josiah,"  said  Mrs.  Chugwater. 
"Look  what  terrible  noodles  they  sometimes 
marry  to  escape  it." — Stray  Stories, 

Merchant — So  you  want  a  job  as  office  boy, 
eh?  Any  previous  experience?  Boy — No, 
sir.     I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything  in  an 

office Merchant — I      guess      you      won't 

do ■      Boy — I    don't    even    know    how    to 

whistle.       Merchant — Hang    up    your    hat. — ■ 
Catholic  Standard   and  Times. 

"Do  you  like  a  nice  bird?"  asked  the  Johnny 
as  they  sat  down  to  the  table.  "Oh,  yes!"  re- 
sponded the  ingenue  immediately  and  enthusi- 
astically. "You  ought  to  call  on  my  sister," 
explained  the   other.     "She's  got  one  of  the 


finest  canaries  you  ever  saw.  Well,  what 
kind  of  a  sandwich  do  you  think  you  can 
eat?" — Cleveland  Leader. 

She — The  new  winter  color  is  called  mes- 
senger boy  blue.  He — Why  so?  She — It's 
guaranteed  not  to  run. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

First  Landlady — If  you  allow  tipping  it 
reduces  wages.  Second  Landlady — Yes,  but 
the  boarders  get  too  much  to  eat. — New  York 
Sun. 

She — I  heard  you  singing  in  your  room 
this  morning.  He — Oh,  I  sing  a  little  to  kill 
time.  She — You  have  a  good  weapon. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

"The  alligator  swallowed  him."  "An'  did 
they  kill  the  'gator?"  "No;  they  thought  that 
swallerin'  him  was  punishment  enough !" — 
Atlanta   Constitution. 

"I  thought  young  Puffy  was  studying  to 
be  a  surgeon."  "He  gave  it  up  ;  he  couldn't 
bear  the  sight  of  blood."  "But  he  owns  an 
automobile." — Newark    Evening   News. 

"What,  Heinrich !  drinking  again?  I 
thought  you  intended  to  quit."  "Ach !  dot  is 
so,  yes.  But  in  der  vords  of  der  saying,  'Der 
ghost  vas  villing,  but  der  meat  vas  feeble.'  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Scribble — What  is  Rhymer  doing  now  ? 
Dribbles — Writing  advertising  jingles  for  a 
sausage  manufacturer,  I  believe.  Scribble — 
Poor  old  Rhymer !  I  never  thought  he  would 
get  down  to  doggerel. — The  Literary  Page. 

Returning  Husband — Oh,  and  I  say,  Laura, 
before  I  left  town,  Mrs.  Hugh  Wilson  gave 
me  three  enormous  pears  for  you.  I  ate  one 
in  the  train,  sat  on  another,  and  gave  the 
third  away.  Don't  forget  to  write  and  thank 
her ! — Punch. 


Once,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  addressing 
a  political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  stand- 
ing multitude  within  the  hall,  pressed  by  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  enter  from  without, 
began  to  sway  to  and  fro,  a  solid  mass  of 
human  bodies,  as  helpless  to  counteract  the 
movement  as  if  Fanueil  Hall  were  being 
rocked  by  an  earthquake.  The  orator  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  stirring  appeal,  urging  the 
necessity  of  individual  exertion  and  unflinch- 
ing patriotism  to  avert  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  political  party  whose  principles 
be  espoused,  when  he  perceived  the  terrible 
swaying  of  the  packed  assembly  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  might  ensue.  Webster 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  extended 
his  arm  in  an  authoritative  attitude,  and,  in  a 
stentorian  voice  of  command,  cried  out:  "Let 
each  man  stand  firm !"  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  Each  man  stood  firm ;  the 
great  heaving  mass  of  humanity  regained  its 
equilibrium,  and,  save  the  long  breath  of  relief 
that  filled  the  air,  perfect  stillness  ensued. 
"That,"  exclaimed  the  great  orator,  "is  what 
we  call  self-government !" 
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Mr.  Taft  and  the  Negro. 

The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Crum  as  collector  of  the 
port  of  Charleston  has  received  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  than  the  importance  of  the  matter 
seems  to  justify.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crum  is  a  negro.  He  was  first  appointed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  the  real  point  of  the  present  dispute  is 
whether  his  reappointment  shall  come  from  the  present 
executive  or  whether  it  shall  be  postponed  until  after 
March  4  so  that  the  onus  shall  fall  upon  Mr.  Taft. 
The  President-elect  is  said  to  be  unwilling  that  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  shall  be  practically  a  declaration  of 
policy  on  the  eternal  color  question,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  have  put  forth  unusual 
efforts  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of  at  once.  In  this 
they  have  failed.  The  Democrats  are  determined  to 
ascertain  by  this  appointment  just  what  Mr.  Taft  means 
by  instituting  a  "new  policy"  for  the  South,  and  the 
case  of  Crum  is  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Taft  has  expressed  himself  one 


way  or  the  other  on  the  matter  of  Crum.  It  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  his  "new  policy"  means  a  disregard 
of  the  negro  upon  the  ground  of  his  color.  Mr.  Taft 
will  not  conciliate  the  South  except  by  broad  measures 
for  the  general  welfare,  and  whatever  course  he  may 
follow  with  this  particular  appointment  will  be  dic- 
tated by  general  and  not  sectional  motives. 


Schurman  and  Direct  Primaries. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  on  terms  of  personal  and  political  friendship 
with  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York,  and  with  the 
candor  that  should  distinguish  friendship  he  urges 
him  to  be  cautious  in  the  matter  of  the  Direct  Pri- 
mary. President  Schurman  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  pedagogues.  He  has  traveled 
through  the  Western  States,  conversing  with  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  say  that  was  worth  saying,  and  he 
warns  Governor  Hughes  that  the  Direct  Primary  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,  that 
it  has  done  the  things  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done 
and  left  undone  the  things  that  it  ought  to  have  done 
and  that  there  is  no  health  in  it.  No  doubt  Governor 
Hughes  can  see  for  himself  that  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  new  political 
patent  medicine,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  matter 
should  be  pressed  home  by  President  Schurman.  He 
does  it,  too,  .with  sweet  reasonableness  and  with  scho- 
lastic logic. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  his  statement  of  the  case. 
It  is  claimed,  he  says,  that  the  Direct  Primary  will  give 
us  better  officials  for  the  public  service,  awaken  public 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  thwart  the  usurping  ambi- 
tions of  the  bosses.  All  of  these  are  admirable  aims. 
We  all  wish  to  see  them  accomplished.  No  moral  issue 
is  involved,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  an 
exchange  of  missiles  between  those  who  would  take 
different  roads  to  the  same  end.  The  opponents  of  the 
Direct  Primary  do  not  necessarily  love  the  political 
boss  any  more  than  do  its  advocates,  but  they  recog- 
nize that  the  disease  is  one  that  must  be  traced  to  its 
source  in  the  folly  of  the  voter  and  that  you  can  not 
change  a  bad  workman  into  a  good  one  by  giving  him 
a  different  set  of  tools.  The  fault  is  in  human  nature, 
and  this  always  acts  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the 
face  of  the  reformer,  whose  only  conception  of  his  mis- 
sion is  to  "pass  a  law."  Then  he  begins  to  make  faces 
and  to  call  names. 

Now,  President  Schurman  says  that  his  only  objec- 
tion to  the  Direct  Primary  is  that  it  will  not  do  the 
things  that  are  claimed  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
their  opposite.  So  far  from  improving  the  quality 
of  the  public  service,  it  "discourages  independent  and 
self-respecting  men"  from  entering  it.  So  far  from 
abashing  the  adventurer,  it  gives  heart  of  grace  to  "the 
demagogue,  the  self-advertiser,  and  the  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  soldier  of  fortune."  We  are  reminded  of 
a  well-known  jurist  who  was  asked  if  he  would  rather 
be  tried  upon  a  criminal  charge  before  a  judge  and  a 
jury  or  before  a  judge  without  a  jury.  He  replied  that 
if  he  were  guilty  he  would  insist  upon  a  jury,  but  that 
if  he  were  innocent  he  would  prefer  the  judge  only. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  candidate  for  public  honor. 
If  he  is  a  political  mountebank  he  would  rather  appeal 
to  the  wide  audience  that  can  always  be  moved  by 
mountebank  tricks,  by  oratorical  fireworks,  a  reckless 
prodigality  with  money,  and  sensational  movements. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  real  graces  of  head  and 
heart,  a  genuine  capacity,  and  a  genuine  character,  he 
would  rather  appeal  to  a  selected  body  of  men  who  can 
appreciate  these  things  and  discount  everything  over. 
The  part  of  the  voter  is  to  see  that  the  convention  is 
made  up  of  men  qualified  to  judge  the  genuine  from 
the  false.  If  the  voter  sends  bad  men  to  the  party  con- 
vention, he  will  send  bad  men  to  the  Senate  or  any- 
where else. 

President  Schurman  dashes  cold  water  straight  in 
the  face  of  the  "pass  a  law"  reformer.    He  asks  him  to 


look  straight  at  the  facts,  and  this  is  always  a  hateful 
procedure  to  the  political  pill  vendor.  Let  us  confess, 
he  says,  that  existing  evils  are  not  due  to  machinery 
at  all,  but  entirely  to  the  voter.  Let  us  confess,  he 
says,  that  they  are  caused  by  "our  neglect  as  citizens 
of  the  political  duties  devolving  upon  us." 
Confession  is  not  much  in  the  line  of  the  reformer,  and 
so  we  have  small  hopes  in  that  direction.  He  prefers 
assertion  and  moral  rock-throwing.  It  is  more  spec- 
tacular to  pass  laws  and  make  speeches  and  to  send 
the  unmeaning  catch  words  of  the  day  hurtling  through 
the  air.  It  would  not  be  nearly  so  interesting,  nor  so 
popular,  merely  to  implore  the  voter  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  and  to  use  the  same  discrimination  in 
convention  nominations  that  he  would  use  in  hiring  an 
office-boy.  Then,  too,  there  are  some  of  the  reformers 
who  know  that  their  own  chances  of  preferment  would 
be  instantly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  unsentimental 
convention  and  that  their  only  hopes  lie  in  the  amus- 
ing tricks  that  they  could  perform  on  the  public  plat- 
form, in  which  the  astounding  coin-vanishing  feat 
would  form  a  prominent  part. 

President  Schurman  does  not  believe  much  in  the 
power  of  the  boss.  Nor  do  we.  But  we  believe  firmly 
in  the  power  of  the  voter,  who  creates  the  boss,  sus- 
tains him,  nourishes  him,  and  perpetuates  him.  Where 
would  the  boss  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  volume 
of  public  folly  to  which  we  are  now  asked  to  give  still 
further  powers?  We  are  not  suffering  from  bosses, 
but  from  human  nature  and  from  original  sin. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes  himself.  He  has  been 
twice  elected  as  governor  of  New  York,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  bosses  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
election.  If  reports  speak  truly,  the  bosses  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  defeat  Governor  Hughes.  They 
caballed,  they  caucused,  they  fulminated,  and  they 
conspired,  but  they  might  just  as  well  have  protested 
against  the  sunrise.  President  Schurman  does  not  say 
so  in  so  many  words,  but  he  strongly  hints  that  Mr. 
Hughes  would  have  stood  a  very  poor  chance  under  a 
direct  primary.  Of  course,  he  would  have  stood  no 
chance  at  all.  He  has  no  money.  He  is  not  an  orator. 
His  personality  is  of  the  frigid  type.  Who  can  doubt 
that  he  might  have  been  beaten  by  some  glib  young 
orator,  shifting  his  sails' to  every  wind  and  kissing 
every  baby  within  sight?  It  was  the  old  convention 
system  that  elected  Mr.  Hughes,  and  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  rejection  of  any  one  like  Mr.  Hughes  in 
favor  of  the  nominee  of  a  boss. 


The  Unions  and  the  Japanese. 

Now  that  the  Japanese  bills  have  been  more  or  less 
decently  buried,  we  can  take  stock  of  the  situation  with 
a  view  to  action  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time. 
Orders  have  already  been  given  for  a  census  of  the  Jap- 
anese throughout  the  State,  and  this  will  give  us  reliable 
figures.  The  statistics  that  we  have  now  are  little  more 
than  guesswork,  as  they  do  not  include  arrivals  by 
way  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  With  all  due  respect  for 
opinions  that  are  unsupported  by  either  observation  or 
facts,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  has  been  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  Japanese  population  of  the  State,  although 
the  direct  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  may  point  that 
way.  Certainly  San  Francisco  as  a  city  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  tide  is  ebbing. 

The  legislature  changed  its  mind  about  Mr.  John- 
son's bill,  as  it  was  intended  that  it  should,  and  with 
an  easy  rapidity  suggestive  of  a  light  weight.  Three 
weeks  ago  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should 
pass,  and  it  did  pass.  Exactly  seven  days  later  it  was 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  should  not  pass,  and  it  was 
defeated.  We  may  be  thankful  that  there  was  no  third 
opportunity  for  a  volte  face,  as  such  rapid  revolutions 
tend  to  giddiness. 

And  yet  there  was  a  method  in  the  mad 
do  not  know  if  the  whole  business  was 
but  we  suspect  that  it  was.     A  good  many 
men  owe  their  seats  to  the  labor  unions. 
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do,  which  is  the  same  thing.  If  the  bill  had  been 
defeated  at  its  first  presentation  there  would  have  been 
♦he  usual  complaints  and  threats  from  the  noisy  little 
ring  of  walking  delegates  and  their  dupes  who  call 
themselves  "the  people,"  and  a  good  many  names  might 
have  been  entered  upon  the  blacklist.  By  first  of  all 
allowing  the  bill  to  pass  and  then  recalling  it  for  recon- 
sideration and  defeat  the  labor  nominees  and  clients 
were  allowed  to  strike  a  resounding  blow  for  the  cause 
and  the  blow  was  then  neutralized  by  the  action  of  a 
week  later.  It  was  rather  a  clever  move.  Its  conso- 
nance with  legislative  dignity  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  labor  unions  have  been  well  to  the  front  in  this 
matter  and  the  usual  crop  of  mischief  was  the  result 
Their  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  Japanese  as 
to  competition  of  any  kind.  They  were  actuated  by 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  New  York  unions 
that  recently  demanded  the  return  to  their  own  country 
of  a  few  diamond  cutters  who  had  come  from  Belgium 
on  the  chance  of  getting  employment  here.  Whatever 
interferes  with  the  privileged  caste  of  labor  is  bran- 
dished aloft  as  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try. In  one  place  it  is  Belgians  and  in  another  Japa- 
nese. Tomorrow  it  will  be  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
or  Jews. 

The  insincerity  of  the  labor  union  agitation  is  shown 
in  this  particular  instance  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
are  able  to  make  good  their  foothold  in  San  Francisco. 
They  could  not  do  so  unless  they  were  sustained,  and 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  are  sustained  by 
the  classes  to  whom  a  low  price  is  the  main  considera- 
tion. The  Japanese  shoe-repairing  trade  has  probably 
more  vitality  than  any  other.  It  is  said  to  be  financed 
by  a  single  Japanese  capitalist,  who  has  elaborated  a 
system  by  which  every  cobbler  who  is  started  in  busi- 
ness must  take  an  apprentice,  who  in  turn  will  become 
a  beneficiary  of  the  system  and  the  payer  of  interest 
upon  a  loan.  Now  from  what  class  does  this  arm}'  of 
Japanese  shoe-menders  get  its  support?  In  other 
words_,  whose  shoes  do  they  mend?  In  what  part  of 
the  city  are  they  to  be  found?  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  patronage  given  to  them  comes 
from  the  labor-union  element  and  that  we  owe  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  invasion,  so  far  as  the  city  is 
concerned,  to  the  very  class  whose  outcry  is  the  loudest 
against  the  evil  which  they  themselves  have  created 
and  sustain.  San  Francisco  is  the  most  union  ridden 
city  in  the  United  States.  No  white  workman  can  get 
his  living  without  the  consent  of  the  unions,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  large  bodies  of  Japanese  can  set  at 
defiance  a  self-constituted  authority  that  has  the  power 
almost  of  life  or  death,  and  certainly  of  banishment, 
over  their  own  countrymen  who  do  not  hold  union 
tickets.  This,  of  course,  in  no  way  affects  the  Jap- 
anese question  as  a  matter  of  public  polity  and  one  to 
be  settled  deliberately  upon  its  merits  when  those  merits 
have  been  ascertained.  But  it  does  affect  the  creden- 
tials of  the  unions  and  their  claim  to  represent  the 
people.  t 

A  Word  for  Dr.  Wiley. 

If  Dr.  Wiley  should  allow  himself  to  be  sneered  and 
jeered  out  of  his  position  as  chemist  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  he  is  not  the  man  the  Argonaut  takes 
him  to  be  or  the  man  that  he  should  be  for  such  a 
place.  He  has  received  nothing  that  does  not  belong 
inevitably  to  his  day's  work.  We  have  already  too 
many  officials  appointed  to  correct  abuses  who  find  it 
more  pleasant  to  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  than  to  fight  with  it,  and  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wiley  has  stirred  up  a  host  of  resentments  is  proof 
that  he  is  not  living  in  vain.  Xo  doubt  his  work  is 
'"bad  for  business" — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  that  is  used 
to  palliate  more  concentrated  abominations  than  an}7 
other  of  our  day.  We  may  well  hope  that  Dr.  Wiley's 
duties  will  become  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the 
particular  business  against  which  they  are  directed,  the 
business  of  the  public  poisoner  and  the  adulterator. 
The  outer}-  raised  against  Dr.  Wiley  is  his  certificate 
of  competence  and  the  measure  of  his  success.  We 
hope  it  will  have  continued  cause  to  increase. 

The  tin-plate  trade  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  pack 

of  pursuing  hounds.     Their  business  has  been  hurt  by 

Dr.   Wiley's   warning  that  tin  cans  are  sometimes   so 

thinly  corted  that  their  contents  become  impregnated 

with   arsenic,    antimony,   or   lead.     The   coating   is   so 

ineffective  that  it  is  eaten  away  by  the  acids  of  fruits 

and  veg  -tables,  with  the  result  that  the  contents  become 

..-.     To  make  these  cans  in  a  proper  and  safe 

lid  be  slightly  more  expensive  and  dividends 

be  slightly  less,  so  the  tin-plate  makers  are  up 

in?  at  this  unwarrantable  interference  with  their 


vested  right  to  jpoison  the  public.     In  the  interests  of 
"business"  Dr.  Wiley  must  be  muzzled  at  all  costs. 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  shade  too  precipi- 
tate in  the  matter  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  preservative, 
but  the  methods  used  to  confound  him  are  so  ludi- 
crously childish  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
science.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  his  condemnation 
of  the  use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  preservation.  Dr.  Wiley 
did  not  contend,  as  we  understand  him,  that  sulphur 
and  benzoate  of  soda  are  powerful  and  virulent  poisons 
like  prussic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  only  that 
their  regular  and  systematic  use  must  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  health.  This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be 
false.  It  is  a  matter  for  science  to  determine,  but  it 
must  be  done  by  scientific  methods,  and  not  by  the 
grotesque  exhibitions  of  "poison  squads"  and  the  like 
that  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  attempts  to  hood- 
wink and  bamboozle  the  public.  Why  not  carry  out 
a  similar  set  of  experiments  to  prove  that  alcohol  is 
not  a  poison?  Science  all  over  the  world  is  in  pretty 
general  agreement  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  even 
in  small  quantities  is  deleterious,  and  that  the  human 
body  is  better  without  it,  but  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
find  a  dozen  men  as  a  "poison  squad"  who  would  imbibe 
very  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  even'  day  for 
a  month  without  showing  any  discernible  signs  of 
physical  deterioration  during  that  period.  Most  of  us 
eschew  mince  pie  and  ice  cream  at  midnight  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
none  whatever,  in  finding  a  dozen  fine  young  high 
school  boys  who  would  cheerfully  undergo  the  test  for 
a  month  and  emerge  from  it  triumphantly  and  begging 
for  more.  We  seem  to  have  heard  enough  about  poison 
squads. 

The  public  would  do  well  to  stand  by  Dr.  Wiley  in 
this  matter.  He  is  about  the  only  dietetic  friend  they 
have  anywhere  in  sight.  He  may  be  somewhat  opin- 
ionated and  dogmatic,  but  there  never  yet  was  a  physi- 
cian in  authority  who  was  otherwise.  In  the  ideal 
community,  if  we  ever  reach  it,  we  shall  keep  the 
expert,  and  particularly  the  medical  expert,  in  his 
proper  position  as  governmental  adviser,  but  under  no 
conditions  shall  we  give  him  governmental  executive 
authority.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted.  But  as  things  are. 
at  present  it  can  not  be  avoided,  and  it  must  be  said 
for  Dr.  Wiley  that  he  has  done  his  duty  conscientiously, 
bravely,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
governed  exclusively  by  business  considerations,  then 
the  business  of  the  human  stomach  is  not  without  its 
sadlv  overlooked  claim  to  attention. 


New  York  and  a  Censorship. 

Some  good  persons  in  New  York  seem  anxious  for 
the  appointment  of  a  dramatic  censor  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  officials  of  high  and  low  degree  who  now 
regulate  the  domestic  lives  of  a  free  people.  It  appears 
that  there  are  three  or  four  improper  plays  now  run- 
ning in  a  city  of  four  million  people  and  press  and 
pulpit  are  engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  denuncia- 
tion. Incidentally  they  are  giving  these  naughty  plays 
a  free  advertisement  that  fills  their  managers'  hearts 
with  joy  and  their  treasury  with  money.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  delight  of 
regulating  other  people's  business  by  law,  appointing 
new  dictators,  creating  new  crimes,  and  manufacturing 
new  criminals.  It  is  the  craze  of  the  century,  this  glee- 
ful invitation  to  irresponsible  tyrannies  to  come  in  and 
possess  us.  While  Europe  is  painfully  shaking  herself 
free  from  her  petty  and  persecuting  bureaucracies  we 
are  adopting  them  as  fast  as  we  can  and  so  earning  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  governed  nation  in  the 
world.  It  means  long  years  of  tiresome  legislative 
repeal  when  the  pendulum  swings  back  toward  personal 
freedom,  as  swing  back  it  certainly  must. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  defense  of  the  inde- 
cent play  is  possible  or  thinkable,  but  where  is  the 
man  among  us  who  is  wise  enough  to  say  what  play 
is,  and  what  play  is  not,  prejudicial  to  public  welfare? 
Is  the  censor  to  confine  himself  to  a  watchfulness 
against  sexual  immorality,  which  is  almost  the  least  of 
the  immoralities,  or  must  he  also  guard  us  against  polit- 
ical and  religious  improprieties?  This  would  certainly 
follow,  and  we  might  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  London,  where  the  plays  must  conform  more  or 
less  to  the  general  susceptibilities  of  a  conscientious, 
narrow-minded,  and  unimaginative  gentleman  who  is 
about  to  be  abolished  as  a  laughing  stock  and  a  public 
nuisance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  indecent  plays  in  a  city  of  four  million 
people,   no   more   surprising,    indeed,    than    that   there 


should  be  a  certain  number  of  lewd  and  gross-minded 
people  in  a  city  of  that  size.  The  evil  is  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  mind  that  calls  for  that  sort  of  enter- 
tainment, and  the  only  possible  remedy  is  in  moral  edu- 
cation, rather  than  in  the  surface  suppression  of  an 
outward  manifestation.  Let  decent  people  stay  awav 
from  the  indecent  play,  avoid  all  advertisement  of  it, 
show  their  appreciation  of  real  drama  by  making  its 
production  profitable,  and  the  evil  will  wane  and  dis- 
appear. A  censor,  unless  we  can  borrow  one  from  the 
number  of  j  ust  men  made  perfect,  would  inevitably  sup- 
press the  play  that  is  merely  gross,  while  licensing 
others  that  are  not  gross  but  insidiously  immoral  and 
abominable. 

Socially  considered,  there  are  two  classes  of  people 
who  go  to  see  the  indecent  play — the  highest  and  the 
lowest.  The  crowd  that  recently  gathered  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  in  New  York  to  see  Miss  Mary 
Garden  in  "Salome"  was  said  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
ever  seen  under  that  roof,  and  "Salome"  is  probably 
the  most  hideously  revolting  production  ever  put  upon 
the  stage,  unnatural,  immoral,  and  depraving.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  gross  and  frankly  inde- 
cent plays  that  draw  their  audiences  from  the  gutters 
and  the  red  light  districts.  The  intervening  classes  of 
a  great  city  are  made  up  of  relatively  clean-minded 
people,  and  the  most  clean-minded  among  them,  from 
the  theatre-going  point  of  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
artisan  and  laboring  classes.  These,  at  least,  will  tol- 
erate no  improprieties  upon  the  stage.  They  wish  to 
see  virtue  and  vice  in  sharp  conflict,  and  there  must 
be  no  doubt  about  the  result.  Virtue  must  win  every 
time,  and  even  though  the  "villain  still  pursues  her" 
well  into  the  fourth  act,  the  curtain  must  fall  raptur- 
ously to  his  utter  discomfiture. 

It  is  only  in  the  largest  cities  and  from  very  restricted 
classes  that  such  nasty  and  worthless  productions  as 
"Salome"  and  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  can  get  an 
audience.  The  play  that  is  subtly  and  insidiously 
immoral  appeals  to  the  highest  social  circles,  while  the 
play  that  is  brutally  or  grossly  indecent  appeals  to  the 
lowest,  and  it  is  only  the  great  city  that  has  enough 
of  these  kindred  classes  to  make  the  productions  pos- 
sible. The  masses  of  the  people  are  indifferent  or  hos- 
tile, while  in  country  towns  the  undesirable  play  stands 
no  chance  whatever. 

The  evil  is  therefore  not  a  widespread  one.  It  will 
be  intensified  by  interference,  while  contemptuous  neg- 
lect will  tend  to  its  eradication.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  censorship  would  be  an  aggravation  and  would 
probably  develop  first  into  irritation  and  then  into 
scandal.  Superhuman  wisdom  is  needed  for  such  a 
duty,  and  until  the  supply  of  that  commodity  is  larger 
than  it  is  today  even  in  New  York  we  had  better  be 
content  with  things  as  they  are  unless  some  worse 
thing  befall  us.  t 

The  Panama  Report. 

The  determination  to  adhere  to  the  lock  type  of  canal 
at  Panama  and  to  carry  on  the  work  along  its  present 
lines  will  at  least  reassure  the  country  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  Gatun  Dam.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  the  "toe"  of  this  great  dam  sunk  twenty  feet 
into  the  mud  and  there  was  some  consequent  uneasi- 
ness as  to  its  ultimate  stability.  It  seems  that  the  same 
thing  happened  with  the  Wachusett  Dam  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  trouble  was  remedied  and  the  structure 
seems  to  be  all  that  it  should  be.  If  the  Gatun  Dam 
had  been  condemned  it  would  have  meant  an  end  to  the 
lock  canal  and  the  adoption  of  the  sea  level  plan. 

Without  venturing  upon  uninformed  strictures  of 
the  Gatun  Dam,  the  Argonaut  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  country  is  easy  in  its  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
lock  system,  while  it  is  fairly  certain  that  no  great 
weight  will  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  engineers 
who  have  just  returned.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  . 
that  those  engineers  had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Taft 
rather  than  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  temptation  to  sus- 
tain at  all  costs  a  theory  that  has  become  a  fetish  is 
necessarily  strong,  and  particularly  so  with  one  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  temperament.  We  may  well  believe  that 
had  the  selection  of  the  commission  been  left  to  Mr. 
Taft  he  would  not  have  invited  any  man,  however  emi- 
nent, who  was  already  wedded  to  an  opinion  or  any 
man  whose  engineering  reputation  was  already  staked 
upon  a  given  theory.  Mr.  Taft  himself  is  not  an 
engineer,  and  he  must  necessarily  sustain  the  verdict 
of  those  appointed  to  accompany  him.  But  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  could  not  choose  them  for  himself. 

Things  being  as  they  are,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  engineers  reached  their  conclusion  upon  this 
vast  and  complex  problem  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
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arrival,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  public  should  look  a 
little  askance  upon  the  whole  business  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  commission  should  be  criticized.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  President 
Roosevelt  called  together  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers  of  all  countries  and  that  the  report  of  the 
majority  advised  a  sea-level  canal.  But  the  minority 
report  was  accepted  not  because  of  its  engineering 
virtues,  but  because  a  lock  canal  would  be  more  speedy, 
while  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  undertaking  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  finale  to  a  second  presidential 
term.  Congress  consented  to  the  lock  plan  not  because 
it  was  convinced,  but  because  the  President  would  have 
his  own  way. 

Xow  three  of  the  engineers  who  signed  the  minority 
report  of  three  years  ago  advising  a  lock  canal  were 
among  those  invited  to  accompany  the  present  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stearns  are  all 
committed  to  the  lock  project  and  are  on  record  to  that 
effect,  and  yet  they  are  invited  to  visit  Panama  again 
and  to  say  whether  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their 
previous  judgment.  Xow  that  is  a  very  hard  thing 
for  any  man  to  say.  The  bias  of  an  expressed  and 
weighty  opinion  upon  a  colossal  project  is  very  real, 
and  it  is  quite  compatible  with  a  conscientious  recog- 
nition of  duty.  If  these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion 
three  years  ago  that  a  lock  canal  was  the  right  thing, 
we  may  presume  that  they  still  hold  the  same  opinion, 
and  its  reexpression  is  a  matter  of  supererogation. 
But  since  the  alternative  was  again  in  the  air,  since 
there  was  still  time  to  make  a  needed  change,  since 
public  opinion  was  asking  for  competent  guidance, 
surely  it  was  a  matter  of  the  simplest  common  sense 
to  send  men  whose  minds  were  entirely  open,  whose 
opinions  were  unformed,  and  who  would  face  the  prob- 
lem without  the  faintest  possible  bias.  It  may  be  said 
also  that  two  other  members  of  the  commission  are 
government  officials,  honorable  and  conscientious  with- 
out a  question,  but  still  government  officials. 

Xo  one  but  an  engineer  has  any  right  to  an  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types  of  canal. 
The  average  man  can  know  hardly  more  about  it  than 
about  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  We  must  depend 
wholly  upon  the  expert,  and  it  is  because  we  are  so 
entirely  at  his  mercy  that  we  are  forced  to  remember 
the  majority  report  of  three  years  ago.  For  the  same 
reason  we  are  compelled  to  deplore  the  composition  of 
the  latest  commission.  Had  it  been  left  to  Mr.  Taft 
we  should  now  have  a  report  that  would  be  final  and 
satisfactory,  but  as  it  is  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if 
public  uneasiness  is  deepened  rather  than  relieved.  But 
at  least  we  know  where  lies  the  responsibility,  and  it 
will  not  be  with  Mr.  Taft. 


Socialism  in  England. 

The  extent  to  which  Socialism  has  become  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  England  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  Times  has  devoted  a  series  of  articles  to  an 
examination  of  its  propaganda  and  organization. 
We  may  also  note  the  appearance  of  the  Anti-Socialist, 
a  monthly  periodical  which  evidently  intends  to  be  taken 
seriously,  as  it  numbers  among  its  contributors  such 
well-known  men  as  Yves  Guyot,  Rene  Bull,  Lord  Ave- 
bury.  and  W.  H.  Lever.  The  need  of  the  day  has, 
moreover,  called  forth  a  formidable  number  of  sepa- 
rate publications  to  be  sold  at  popular  prices,  all  of 
them  by  writers  of  distinction  and  all  of  them  directed 
to  the  same  end  of  warning  the  nation  that  even  the 
frying-pan  is  better  than  the  fire  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  endure  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  exact  strength  of  the 
English  Socialists.  It  is  certain  that  large  numbers  of 
persons  have  been  influenced  who  are  quite  outside  of 
the  classes  to  which  we  naturally  look  for  the  Socialist 
strength.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  an  avowal  of 
Socialistic  principles  is  nowhere  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
extremism,  that  it  may  be  heard  in  the  drawing-room 
as  well  as  in  the  saloon,  and  that  it  is  no  more  distinc- 
tive to  be  a  Socialist  than  to  be  a  Methodist  or  to  have 
brown  hair.  Socialism,  in  other  words,  has  become 
commonplace. 

A  great  many  agencies  have  contributed  to  produce 
this  result.  The  best  known  and  the  most  influential 
is  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which  has  recently 
proved  its  ascendancy  over  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
The  Social  Democrats  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
branches  throughout  the  country  and  its  members  are 
usually  all-powerful  in  the  various  labor  unions.  They 
are  Socialists  pure  and  simple,  without  ulterior  motives, 
consistent  and  straightforward.     H.  M.  Hyndman  and 


Belfort  Bax  are  their  leaders,  and  John  Burns  was  once' 
prominent  in  their  councils  before  the  burdens  of  an 
executive  position  helped  to  modify  his  views. 

The  influence  of  the  Fabian  Society  is  hardly  less 
than  that  of  the  Social  Democrats,  but  the  Fabian 
Society  does  not  appeal  so  much  to  labor  unionists  as 
to  the  educated  classes,  and  among  these  its  work  is 
very  marked.  Journalists,  clergymen,  and  professional 
men  in  general  are  its  victims,  and  while  it  makes  no 
noisy  propaganda,  it  was  strong  enough  to  control  the 
government  of  London  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  is  a  prominent  Fabian,  as  was  H.  G.  Wells 
until  quite  recently. 

Socialism  is  far  more  dangerous  in  Great  Britain 
than  it  is  in  America,  not  only  because  it  is  far  more 
popular,  but  also  because  the  government  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  popular  will  than  is  our  own.  A  sudden 
wave  of  extremism  throughout  the  country  might  easily 
produce  a  Socialist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  this  would  mean  a  Socialist  prime  minister  and  a 
Socialist  cabinet.  With  the  exception  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  would  be  no  check  upon  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  so  far  as  fiscal  matters  are  concerned  there 
would  be  no  check  at  all,  as  the  House  of  Lords  has 
no  power  over  the  budget  or  over  taxation.  Great 
Britain  has  none  of  our  elaborate  system  of  checks  and 
counterpoises.  The  whole  House  of  Commons  is  chosen 
at  a  general  election  and  the  mandate  of  the  people 
thus  conferred  goes  into  effect  as  fast  as  the  necessary 
legislation  can  be  passed.  Socialism  is  therefore  a 
living  question  in  England,  and  perhaps  the  most  living 
and  the  most  imminent  of  all  others. 


President  Jordan's  Fiat. 

Dr.  Jordan's  intimation  to  the  fraternities  deserves 
universal  commendation.  He  points  out  to  them  that 
their  scholarship  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be  and 
he  proves  it  by  statistics  that  must  be  unpleasant  read- 
ing. The  fraternities  themselves  are  said  to  be  "sur- 
prised," and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why.  Are 
they  surprised  that  their  scholarship  should  be  found 
deficient  or  are  they  merely  annoyed  by  a  reminder 
that  the  object  of  the  university  is  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  not  to  minister  to  social  freaks  and  caste 
follies  ? 

By  this  intimation  President  Jordan  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  fraternity  discussion.  He 
shows  that  the  members  of  these  silly  organizations 
have  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  students 
who  are  not  members  and  that  the  fraternities  have  a 
distinctly  prejudicial  effect  upon  education.  Of  course, 
we  knew  this  before,  but  authoritative  and  statistical 
information  is  always  a  useful  addition  to  mere  con- 
viction. We  now  have  something  definite  and  unan- 
swerable and  something  that  should  surely  stimulate 
parental  interference.  -It  may  also  be  remembered  that 
what  is  true  of  the  university  is  true  also  of  the  high 
schools.  Whether  the  fraternity  nuisance  has  yet 
reached  the  grammar,  the  primary,  and  the  kindergar- 
ten schools  we  do  not  know.  Judging  from  the  fitness 
of  things,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  kindergarten 
would  be  its  fount  and  origin.  But  wherever  the  fra- 
ternities are  to  be  found,  there  we  have  an  enemy  to 
education,  and  President  Jordan  deserves  our  thanks 
for  making  this  so  clear  and  for  his  determination  to 
civilize  and  to  humanize  some  of  the  sadly  unpromising 
material  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  Recall  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  successful  recall  of  Mayor  Harper  of  Los  Ange- 
les will  send  an  exquisite  thrill  down  the  backbones  of 
the  reformers.  Here,  we  shall  be  told,  is  an  object 
lesson  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
officials  who  betray  their  trust.  Here,  at  last,  we  see 
an  emancipated  people  rising  in  their  majesty  to  assert 
the  principle  of  civic  purity.  What  we  actually  see  is 
a  direct  premium  placed  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
trial  marriage  in  politics.  Mayor  Harper  was  a  wholly 
untested  man.  He  was  a  bank  cashier  who  had  never 
held  public  office  and  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  city 
who  ought  to  have  been  pitchforked  into  the  mayor's 
seat.  If  his  removal  is  a  gratifying  act,  how  much 
more  gratifying  it  would  have  been  had  he  never  been 
elected  and  had  the  voters  acted  cautiously  under  a 
sense  of  public  responsibility.  But  why  should  there 
be  a  sense  of  public  responsibility,  after  such  an  appar- 
ent demonstration  that  carelessness  and  apathy  do  not 
matter  at  all  and  that  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  can 
be  repaired  while  you  wait?  Los  Angeles  is  now- 
plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  a  municipal  election,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  mavor  are  advertised  to  the  world  at 


the  cost  of  the  city's  reputation,  and  the  voters  are 
invited  to  try  again  on  the  lucky-bag,  hit-or-miss, 
nickel-in-the-slot  system  of  politics  which  we  are  asked 
to  dignify  by  the  name  of  reform. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  East  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  police  with  suspected  criminals,  and 
representatives  of  the  force  are  being  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  such  terms  as  the  "sweat  box"  and  the  "third 
degree"  have  no  reality  behind  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  judge  has  recently  refused  to  accept  as  evi- 
dence certain  statements  by  a  prisoner  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  obtained  under  pressure,  while 
we  are  unpleasantly  reminded  of  cases  where  pris- 
oners have  confessed  to  the  commission  of  crimes  of 
which  they  were  proved  subsequently  to  have  been 
innocent.  It  is  certain  that  the  "sweat  box"  and  the 
"third  degree"  are  terms  of  familiar  use  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  what  they  mean.  We  strongly  suspect  them 
to  mean  gross  illegalities,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  authoritative  ruling  as  to  a  prisoner's  rights  in 
the  matter.  In  every  other  civilized  country  a  prisoner 
is  warned  by  the  police  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  an  axiom  of  criminal  procedure 
that  a  suspected  man  shall  be  urged  to  say  nothing  that 
can  incriminate  himself.  The  thing  needs  looking  into 
and  it  needs  it  badly. 

Reports  from  eastern  Europe  speak  of  the  feverish 
preparations  for  war  now  in  progress  by  Austria.  And 
yet  we  have  been  told  at  least  six  times  that  the  last 
possibility  of  trouble  has  disappeared  and  that  the 
political  sky  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  without  a  cloud. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  situation  has  been  growing 
steadily  worse  ever  since  Austria's  seizure  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Half-hearted  attempts  have  been 
made  to  settle  some  of  the  problems  then  created,  but 
the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  the  stirring  of  the  fierce 
fires  of  national  ambition  and  independence  that  are 
never  far  below  the  surface  of  the  Balkan  principali- 
ties. It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Servian  army,  but  that 
is  a  thing  that  its  enemies  have  never  done.  There 
are  no  fiercer  fighters  in  the  world  than  these  eastern 
Europeans,  as  the  Turks  once  found  to  their  cost,  and 
if  fighting  should  come  it  will  not  be  of  the  opera 
bouffe  variety.  

The  egregious  Sunday  observance  bill  is  to  come 
before  the  legislature  this  week,  and  if  informal  can- 
vasses are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  has  almost  as  much 
chance  as  a  snowball  in  a  certain  place  that  can  not 
be  politely  mentioned.  California  legislatures  have 
passed  a  good  many  foolish  measures  at  one  time  and 
another,  but  at  least  they  have  rarely  been  guilty  of 
hypocrisy,  which  is  not  a  California  failing.  The 
Sunday  bill  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  measure  for 
the  relief  of  impecunious  churches  and  a  snatch  at 
temporal  power  that  should  be  hotly  resisted.  It  is  our 
old  enemy  religious  persecution  under  a  new  name, 
and  if  the  religious  organizations  were  well  advised 
they  would  disassociate  themselves  from  a  measure  that 
is  justly  regarded  as  hateful  by  the  great  mass  of  Cali- 
fornians.         .  

The  recent  "trial  marriage"  incident  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  caused  the  usual  fluttering  in  the  dove  cotes 
of  the  unco  guid.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  so. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  name  alone  that  offends,  seeing 
that  the  experimental  marriage  has  been  an  institution 
for  these  many  years.  The  laxity  of  our  divorce  laws 
is  a  standing  offer  of  release  from  a  tie  that  has  become 
burdensome,  and  a  great  many  marriages  would  never 
occur  at  all  but  for  the  anticipated  complacence  of  the 
courts.  But  'the  moment  we  call  the  institution  by  its 
right  name  there  is  an  outbreak  of  resentment,  honor- 
able and  proper  in  its  intention,  but  showing  a  singular 
inability  to  appreciate  facts. 


The  vote  of  the  Senate  that  one-half  of  the  United 
States  navy  shall  be  kept  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  is  so 
obviously  a  matter  of  propriety  that  it  is  hardly  open 
to  discussion.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  even 
that  force  will  be  insufficient  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Xo  one  supposes  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  in  any  danger,  but  then  neither  is  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  it  is  therefore  eminently  proper  that  the 
naval  forces  of  the  country  should  be  divided  in  a  time 
of  security  rather  than  in  some  future 
when  a  movement  of  the  kind  might  a 
ficulty. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  National  Tariff  Commission  Convention  to  assemble  at 
Indianapolis  on  February  18  will  be  one  of  the  big  political 
events  of  the  year,  bigger  in  fact  than  the  great  political  gath- 
erings that  precede  a  presidential  election.  Whether  it  will  have 
any  actual  weight  is  another  matter.  The  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government  persist  long  after  the  substance  has  passed 
away,  and  half  a  dozen  men  who  have  enormous  interests  at 
stake  can  exercise  a  silent  but  a  far  greater  influence  upon 
actual  legislation  than  a  hundred  monster  conventions  with 
their  shouting  and  their  votes.  It  is  the  whispered  colloquy 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  the  "private  and  confidential"  let- 
ters, that  determine  these  things  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
vox  popuh,  in  spite  of  the  majesty  with  which  tradition  has 
invested  it. 

But  the  Indianapolis  convention  will  at  least  be  heard. 
There  will  be  more  than  three  thousand  delegates,  representing 
a  formidable  capital.  There  will  be  spokesmen  for  every 
manufacture  in  the  country.  Congressmen,  governors,  State 
legislators,  mayors,  and  boards  of  aldermen  will  all  be  repre- 
sented in  a  modern  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  will 
be  greater  than  anything  upon  record.  The  standpatter  will 
lie  down,  but  not  in  peace,  with  the  free-trader,  and  we  may 
assume  the  presence  in  force  of  the  usual  contingent  of 
tearful  interests  who  will  be  w7holly  unable  to  pay  their  work- 
men an  additional  five  cents  a  week  without  the  preliminary 
privilege  of  taxing  thirty  millions  of  people.  Altruistic 
speeches  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  laboring  man 
will  rub  his  eyes  in  amazement  at  the  number  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  champions. 

The  main  object  of  the  convention  is  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  creating  a  permanent  advisory  or  recom- 
mendatory tariff  commission,  which  will,  of  course,  have  no 
power  to  make  rates,  but  only  to  collect  information  and  to 
offer  suggestions.  But  the  whole  case  for  and  against  pro- 
tection will  be  open  to  debate,  and  almost  any  one  who  wants 
to  make  a  speech  will  have  the  right  *to  do  so.  Prominent 
among  the  list  of  speakers  already  arranged  for  are :  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Senators  Albert 
J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana ;  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa ;  Robert 
L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma;  Norris  Brown,  of  Nebraska;  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  governor  of  Indiana ;  Congressman  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  ;  J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  president  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers ;  Henry  R.  Towne,  president  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York;  John  M.  Stahl,  president  Farmers' 
National  Congress ;  C.  B.  Firstone,  of  the  Builders'  National 
Association.  Fifteen  congressmen  will  also  speak.  And  what 
a  good  time  it  will  be  for  the  Indianapolis  hotels. 


Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Root  made  a  speech  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  attack  upon  State's  rights.  He  said  that  inas- 
much as  government  had  to  be  carried  on  by  some  one,  a 
failure  of  the  States  to  do  their  duty  would  throw  that  duty 
upon  the  Federal  government.  Mr.  Root  made  no  threat. 
He  did  but  point  out  an  evil  and  showed  the  inevitable  results 
of  that  evil  and  that  one  calamity  must  necessarily  follow 
another.  His  last  speech  before  the  New  York  legislature  is 
a  sequel  to  the  address  of  two  years  ago  and  he  shows  now 
that  his  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  He  says  that  the 
machinery  of  the  national  government  is  likely  to  break  down 
under  the  burden  placed  upon  it.  The  country  is  too  large, 
its  people  are  too  numerous,  its  interests  are  too  varied,  and 
its  activity  too  great  for  one  central  government : 

The  mass  of  business  that  is  now  pressing  upon  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  our  government 
in  Washington  seems  to  have  come  about  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  for  the  transaction  of  governmental  business. 

The  other  danger  is  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  local 
self-government  of  the  States.  After  all,  the  thing  that  we 
have  government  for  is  ultimately  the  preservation  of  our 
homes  and  our  individual  liberty.  And  we  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  our  homes  in  accordance  with 
our  own  ideas. 

The  tendency  to  vest  all  powers  in  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  likely  to  produce  the  decadence  of  the 
powers  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Root  takes  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  the 
"quack"  legislation,  the  political  "cure-all  pills"  that  are  now 
so  much  in  fashion.  There  is  no  cure  for  any  political  evil 
except  in  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility"  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  voter.  If  the  individual  voter  is  a  fool  he 
will  vote  for  either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  and  you  can  not  make 
him  less  of  a  fool  by  giving  him  a  new  kind  of  political 
machine  to  work  with.  If  he  will  vote  for  the  kind  of  legis- 
lature that  will  result  in  a  bad  senatorial  selection,  he  will 
vote  "direct"  for  a  bad  senator : 

You  can  not  take  power  away  from  public  bodies  without 
having  the  character  of  those  bodies  deteriorate.  For  this 
reason  I  am  opposed  to  the  direct  election  of  senators,  as  I 
am  opposed  to  the  initiative  and  referendum,  because  these 
things  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  people  can  not  elect 
legislatures  whom  they  trust. 

They  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  abandoning  "the  attempt  to 
elect  trustworthy  and  competent  State  legislatures.  But  if 
you  abandon  that  attempt,  if  you  begin  to  legislate  or  to 
amend  constitutions  upon  that  theory,  what  becomes  of  all 
the  other  vast  powers  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  maintain- 
ing the  system  of  local  self-government  under  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

In  other  words,  you  can  not  do  any  more  for  a  man's 
political  enfranchisement  than  to  give  him  a  vote.  If  he  uses 
that  vote  badly  in  one  direction  he  will  in  another.  If  he 
can  not  be  trusted  to  elect  a  decent  legislature,  no  more  can  he 
be  trusted  to  elect  a  decent  senator.  The  advocates  of  the 
direct  primary,  referendum,  and  such  like  expedients  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  man  who  consults  a  doctor  not  as 
to  how  he  may  best  obey  the  laws  of  health,  but  rather  how- 
he  may  escape  the  consequences  of  breaking  them.  He  can't 
escape  th"  n  for  very  long.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  com- 
l  uiton  Mr.  Root's  speech,  summarizes  it  with  admirable 

e    people   of  my   State   are   not   satisfied   to   trust  their 

:   to   perform  its  constitutional  duties,  let   them  cure 

vn    faults,    for   any    successful    government    must    rest 

on  the  due  performance  of  the  citizens'  duty  at  the 


polls.  Even  if  it  were  any  easier  for  them  to  elect  a  senator 
by  popular  vote  than  to  elect  a  legislature  competent  to  make 
the  election — the  recent  experience  in  the  West  shows  that  it 
is  not — the  legislature  none  the  less  remains  the  constitutional 
agency  of  popular  government,  and  the  people  wrong  them- 
selves when  they  weaken  and  discredit  it  and  abandon  their 
own  duty  "of  making  their  State  legislatures  able  and  honored 
bodies  competent  to  perform  the  great  duties  of  legislation 
for  these  great  commonwealths." 

The  New  York  Times  speaks  in  a  similar  way: 

Senator-elect  Root  said  nothing  about  the  governor's  plan 
of  direct  nominations,  but  his  words  by  their  plain  import 
condemn  it.  He  exalts  the  representative  institution,  the 
legislature,  and  adjures  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  their  rep- 
resentatives are  worthy.  That  is  the  old  way,  the  better  way, 
of  choosing  senators,  and  of  disposing  of  great  matters  of 
public  business.  Mr.  Root  occupies  a  position  of  great  dignity 
and  influence.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  spoken  just  now,  and 
just  in  this  way.  He  is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  this  State. 
We  hope  his  party  will  diligently  ponder  his  wise  words,  and 
give  its  support  to  the  views  and  the  policies  he  has  put 
before  the  people.  . 

The  Eastern  press  continues  to  scold  California  for  the 
Japanese  agitation.  Editorial  topics  are  scarce  and  the  sins 
of  others  are  always  provocative  of  eloquence.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  says  that  "clearly  California  can  not  safely  permit 
swarms  of  Japanese  to  buy  land  within  its  borders  and  turn 
the  State  into  an  annex  of  the  island  empire."  But  we  are 
assured  that  "the  wave  of  Japanese  immigration  has  become 
a  refluent  wave"  and  California  can  not  afford  to  shut  out 
millions  of  capital : 

That  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  any  State  to  pay  for 
cheap  politics.  California  has  vast  resources,  a  great  and 
growing  population  and  exceedingly  bright  prospects.  It  does 
not  need  sensational  advertising.  Possibly  the  case  of  Nevada 
is  different.  In  any  event  that  State,  which  recently  saw  its 
own  government  break  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  felt 
constrained  to  call  for  United  States  troops  to  maintain  order 
and  protect  lives  and  property,  is  still  toying  with  its  blood 
and  thunder  resolution  directed  against  the  Japanese. 

One  must  think,  however,  that  there  is  enough  sound  sense 
in  Nevada  to  squelch  its  legislative  clowns  and  kill  the  ridicu- 
lous resolution. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  writes  from  a  very  superior  stand- 
point after  sending  for  the  office  atlas  and  discovering  that 
California  is  really  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  America's  western  frontier : 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hubbub  raised  outside,  it  is  not 
probable  that  anybody  in  the  United  States  or  in  Japan  would 
have  known  whether  the  3roung  Japanese  in  San  Francisco 
ent  to  the  common  schools  or  were  provided  with  special 
schools  for  themselves.  It  does  not  seem  a  very  great  matter 
n  any  case,  but  so  much  fictitious  prominence  has  been  given 
it  that  the  whole  country  has  been  thrown  into  alarm. 

There  is  very  much  reason  to  hope  and  to  expect  that  the 
Calif omians  will  abstain  altogether,  as  they  have  in  large 
part,  from  any  action  that  will  require  explanation  or  apology. 
But  clearly  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  to  minimize,  not  to  magnify,  the  significance  of  local  feeling 
in  San  Francisco,  which  the  Japanese  would  not  otherwise 
magine  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  country- 

The  New  York  World  does  not  like  the  recrudescence  of 
war  talk.  Behind  the  Japanese  agitation  it  sees  the  bogey- 
man of  bloated  armaments  and  deplores  the  encouragement 
that  is  given  to  the  jingo  politicians  and  the  navy  contractors: 

The  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  California  has  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  loose  talk  as  to  the  probability  of  Japan's 
making  war  on  the  United  States.  Even  if  Japan's  attitude 
were  unfriendly — which  it  is  not — there  could  be  no  better 
answer  to  such  nonsense  than  the  state  of  Japanese  finances. 
This  reckless  talk  of  war  with  Japan  only  serves  to 
inflame  the  agitation  against  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  jingo  politicians  and  navy  contractors  who  con- 
tinually rant  about  the  need  of  more  and  bigger  battleships, 
and  the  hotheads  of  the  California  sand  lots,  all  belong  in  one 
class  as  mischievous  disturbers  of  international  peace. 


The  Boston  Transcript,  by  no  means  a  sensational  news- 
paper, prints  the  following  dispatch  from  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  by  United  States  Steel  and  the  possible  effect 
of  that  transaction  upon  the  recent  financial  panic  : 

According  to  stories  current  in  the  capital,  quoted  from 
official  sources,  the  real  purposes  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  by  United  States  Steel  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  currency  panic  of  1907  was  manufactured.  In 
1902  John  W.  Gates  astounded  the  Morgan  interests  by  acquir- 
ing control  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Alarmed 
by  the  possibilities  of  the  new  situation,  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
associates,  who  were  already  in  control  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
line  and  the  Southern,  moved  to  protect  these  interests  and 
finally  were  compelled  to  buy  the  road  of  Gates  at  a  profit  to 
him  estimated  at  about  fifteen  millions. 

With  the  money  thus  secured,  Gates  became  active  with  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  was  rapidly  bringing 
it  into  a  position  of  rivalry'  with  the  United  States  Steel.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  and  while  Gates  was  abroad  that  the 
currency  panic  of  1907  set  in,  as  a  result  of  which  and  appar- 
ently in  conformity  with  a  deep-laid  plan  of  revenge,  that  the 
famous  midnight  conferences  were  held  in  the  Morgan  library 
in  New  York  and,  after  the  interview  with  President  Roose- 
velt, the  Gates  men  were  compelled  to  transfer  their  interests 
in  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

The  inside  purposes  of  the  investigation,  which  may  not 
be  without  its  political  aspects,  is  understood  to  be  to  verify 
the  strong  impression  current  that  Morgan  and  his  associates, 
in  their  fear  of  Gates  and  the  bitter  rivalry  he  had  forced 
upon  them,  carried  their  pressure  so  far  as  almost  to  under- 
mine the  whole  financial  system  of  the  country. 


A  quaint  touch  of  Oriental  ingenuity  to  harass  the 
persistent  users  of  opium  has  been  invented  by  the 
superintendent  of  police  at  Canton,  says  the  Lancet's 
correspondent  in  China.  This  official  has  issued  20,000 
wooden  licenses,  ten  inches  long  by  eight  inches  broad 
and  three-fifths  of  an  inch  thick.  On  the  front  of 
these  boards  are  characters  giving  the  smokers  name 
and  address,  and  the  quantity  allowed  him  per  diem, 
and  on  the  back  are  the  opium  regulations.  The 
licensees  are  not  allowed  to  cover  their  boards  when 
going  to  buy  opium,  but  must  wear  them  conspicuously 
so  that  all  may  see  them.  Xext  year  these  wooden 
licenses  are  to  be  two  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad 
and  tnree-fifths  of  an  inch  thick. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


C  Is  Happy,  if  A  Is  Not. 

San  Francisco,  February  12,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut: — A  meets  sudden  and  overwhelming 
misfortune,  B  is  touched  with  sympathy  and  sends  to  A 
material  aid  in  money  and  food,  C  steps  in  and  seizes  the  gift. 

There  you  have  the  San  Francisco  relief  fund  situation  in  a 
nutshell.  True,  some  of  the  money  and  food  was  doled  out 
to  A  by  C,  but  only  as  C  thought  proper  to  give  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask,  what  right  had  C  to  interfere  in  this 
matter  ?  B  did  not  appoint  him  a  governor.  B  may  have 
addressed  his  package  of  gifts  for  A  to  C,  but  only  because 
C  had  advertised  himself  as  willing  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute. 

There  are  in  this  world  so  many  people  who  itch  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  few 
in  San  Francisco.  When  money  to  the  amount  of  millions  is 
to  be  given  away,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  greedy,  officious, 
self-appointed  managers  would  present  themselves  and  strain 
every  nerve  to  get  possession  of  the  funds.  Having  secured 
them,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  would  let 
go  grudgingly  and  with  all  possible  delays. 

A  may  suffer  unheeded.  B  may  wonder  and  criticize.  C 
is  serene  rn  possession  of  eifts  which  he  did  not  inspire  nor 
deserve  nor  secure  by  right. 

It  is  a  queer  prospect,  isn't  it? 

I  was  a  loser  by  the  fire  to  the  extent  of  all  I  had,  except 
the  clothing  worn  by  me  that  April  morning.  I  have  never 
received  or  asked  anything  from  the  relief  fund.  But  I 
know  of  many  unworthy  who  did  receive,  and  of  many  worthy 
who  were  refused  aid.  J.  C.  R. 


Balloons  in  War. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  February  14,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  : — Referring  to  one  of  your  editorial  notes 
on  page  99  of  the  Argonaut  of  the  13th  instant,  would  say 
that  had  Mr.  Macon  of  Georgia  been  with  me  at  one  time 
when  I  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  New  York 
\  olunteers  he  would  not  have  made  the  remark  he  did.  I 
am  a  living  witness — and  there  are  probably  many  others — of 
the  fact  that  balloons  were  used  in  the  Civil  War,  as  I  was 
sent  up  in  a  captive  one  several  times. 

On  my  first  ascension  I  had  not  been  up  more  than  two 
hours  before  the  enemy  drew  a  field  piece  out  of  some  woods 
within  ranee  and  fired  at  the  balloon  twice.  I  could  see  them 
distinctly  through  my  field  glasses.  The  first  time  the  ball 
came  near  enough  for  me  to  hear  it  pass  by.  The  second 
time.  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  cannon,  but  the  shot  went  so  wild 
I  did  not  even  hear  it.  But,  seeing  a  cannon  trained  upon 
one's  balloon  when  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  made  an  impres- 
sion that  is  still  very  vivid,  although  I  am  now  nearly  eighty- 
three  years  of  age. 

At  another  time  I  saw  a  large  cloud  of  dust  rising  beyond 
a  patch  of  woods  quite  a  long  distance  away,  and  immediately 
sent  down  my  message  telling  of  the  fact,  giving  my  opinion 
that  it  was  caused  by  a  body  of  soldiers  moving  along  a  dusty 
road,  althoueh  I  could  not  see  any.  This  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  gave  our  general  time  to  head  off  a  flanking  move- 
ment which  the  enemy  had  hoped  they  were  making  unbe- 
known to  him. 

I  wrote  my  messages  on  pieces  of  paoer,  tied  them  around 
a  heavy  bullet,  and  dropped  them.  There  was  always  an  aide 
on  horseback  ready  to  carry  them  to  headquarters. 

Yours  truly,  James  C.  Strong, 

Colonel   and  Brevet   Brigadier-General. 


A  Question  of  Etymology. 

Berkeley,  February  14,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut: — Your  etymology  of  the  German  word 
"apfelsine,"  orange,  as  having  been  coined  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Messina 
was  one  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  that  century,  although 
the  second  component,  "sine,"  was  likewise  attributed  to 
Siena.  The  name  "appelsina"  appears  about  1700  in  Ham- 
burg, which  city  and  Amsterdam  were  the  principal  importers 
into  northern  Germany  of  the  orange.  Originally  it  was 
brought  from  China  and  Cochinchina  by  the  Portuguese  and  . 
therefore  called  "de  Sina,"  i.  e.,  from  China.  One  of  the 
German  dialects  shows  this  clearly  through  the  form  of 
appeldesine,  pomme  de  Sine,  Chinese  apple.  J.  H.  S. 


The  Countess  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  widow  of  the 
promoter  of  the  ship  canals  at  Suez,  Corinth,  and 
Panama,  died  last  month  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Ches- 
naye,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Vatan,  in  the 
department  of  lTndre.  This  chateau  has  been  the 
summer  home  for  many  years  of  De  Lesseps,  and  it 
was  at  that  place  that  Count  Ferdinand  died  in  1894. 
The  countess  was  a  native  of  Mauritius,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  "Waterloo  Waif,"  a  woman  who, 
as  a  baby,  was  found  on  the  field  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  by  an  ensign  named  Helliger,  who  afterward 
married  her.  The  great-granddaughter  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  when  only  seventeen  fell  in  love  with  the 
Count  de  Lesseps,  who  was  then  over  seventy  and 
broken  down,  as  a  result  of  the  Panama  scandals.  She 
proposed  to  him,  after  the  fashion  of  Mauritius,  by 
offering  him  some  flowers.  The  baron,  amazed, 
thought  the  offering  was  meant  for  his  son,  until  told 
by  the  girl  that  it  was  for  himself.  They  had  eleven 
children.  She  nursed  him  until  his  death,  and  then 
wrent  into  retirement  for  some  time.  In  1901  she 
reopened  her  salon  in  Paris  to  introduce  her  second 
daughter  to  society. 


For  many  years  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  much 
of  a  mystery.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Greek  Archaeo- 
logical Society  conducted  extensive  excavations  upon 
the  historic  mount,  delving  especially  behind  the  great 
retaining  walls  which  served  to  enlarge  the  superficial 
area  of  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  results  of  these 
excavations  were  startling,  opening  up  a  long-lost  era 
in  sculpturesque  art,  and  serving  to  settle  many  of  the 
problems  of  history  which  long  had  vexed  the  scholar. 
In  the  course  of  its  long  and  varied  history,  the  Acrop- 
olis has  been  the  fortress,  the  sanctuary,  the  treasury, 
and  the  repository  of  the  art  of  the  Athenian  people, 
as  well  as  the  residence  of  its  rulers. 


Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  says  that  the  university  has  received,  since 
its  beginning,  gifts  amounting  to  thirty-one  million 
dollars. 


February  20,  1909. 
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ADVENTURESS  AND  AUTOMOBILE. 


The  Interesting  Miss   Charlesworth   Shows   a   New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts. 


There  is  probably  no  case  on  record  quite  like  that 
of  Violet  May  Gordon  Charlesworth,  whose  disappear- 
ance and  reappearance  have  furnished  England  with 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  There  have  been  other  women 
adventuresses  and  there  will  be  many  more.  Mme. 
Humbert  in  Paris  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  in  America 
have  shown  what  clever  women  can  do  and  how 
bankers  and  lawyers  may  become  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter  when  the  woman  financier  camps  upon 
their  trail.  But  Mme.  Humbert  and  Mrs.  Chadwick 
were  experienced.  They  were  women  of  a  ''certain 
age,"  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  skilled  in 
detecting  the  weak  points  of  human  nature.  Miss 
Charlesworth  is  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  of  lowly 
station,  and  without  the  background  of  worldly  wisdom 
and  aplomb  that  would  be  thought  essential.  But  then 
Miss  Charlesworth  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps ^beauty  is 
the  most  useful  of  assets  in  the  capital  of  an  adven- 
turess. 

The  trouble  began  with  the  report  of  the  terrible 
automobile  accident  in  North  Wales.  The  machine 
containing  Miss  Charlesworth,  her  sister,  and  a 
chauffeur  had  run  violently  into  a  wall  skirting  the 
sea  cliff  and  the  "young  heiress",  had  been  thrown 
into  the  waves  over  a  hundred  feet  below.  No  trace  of 
the  body  could  be  found,  but  this  was  thought  to  be 
natural  enough,  as  the  currents  were  swift  and  uncer- 
tain. The  occurrence  created  a  painful  impression 
upon  the  public  in  general,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  most  painful  impression  of  all  was  aroused  among 
Miss  Charlesworth's  creditors.  These  were  found  to 
be  so  numerous  and  their  claims  were  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  possibly  Miss  Charlesworth's  death  was  of  the 
diplomatic  kind.  Suspicions  became  certainties  when 
a  partially  destroyed  telegram  picked  up  at  random 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  lady  herself,  alive,  well,  and 
quite  dry,  was  in  quiet  retirement  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Then  her  whole  story  became  public 
property. 

Miss  Charlesworth  is  the  daughter  of  an  English 
mechanic  who  was  reduced  to  want  as  a  result  of  a 
strike.  Thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  she 
found  that  she  had  none  of  the  ordinary  kind.  That 
she  had  some  of  an  extraordinary  kind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  she  called  personally  upon  certain  well-known 
bankers  and  asked  for  small  loans.  She  had  no  security 
to  offer  and  affected  a  guileless  surprise  that  a  god- 
child of  General  Gordon  of  Soudan  fame  should  be 
asked  to  enter  into  mercenary  details.  Was  she  not 
the  heiress  of  that  mighty  warrior  with  $2,500,000  of 
his  money  ready  to  be  paid  to  her  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five?  The  story  was,  of  course,  a  sheer  invention. 
General  Gordon  had  never  heard  of  her,  and  as  for  pos- 
sessing two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  he  died  worth 
hardly  that  number  of  cents.  And  yet  the  bankers 
believed  that  story,  believed  it  with  a  simple-minded 
sincerity  that  is  not  usually  supposed  to  be  among  their 
virtues.  They  swallowed  the  whole  of  it,  the  relation- 
ship and  the  heirship,  too.  The  bootblack  at  the  corner 
would  have  known  better,  and  yet  these  innocent  and 
confiding  bankers  gave  Miss  Charlesworth  what  she 
asked  for  almost  without  hesitation  and  wholly  with- 
out inquiry. 

Thus  furnished  with  a  small  capital  Miss  Charles- 
worth began  to  speculate  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  business,  but  she  found  some-  sus- 
ceptible broker  who  taught  her  the  ropes.  At  first 
she  was  successful.  Then  she  lost,  lost  steadily  and 
heavily.  When  she  was  asked  for  cover  she  explained 
her  innocence  of  such  matters  and  trotted  out  the  old 
story  of  General  Gordon,  and  it  was  just  as  successful 
with  the  brokers  as  with  the  bankers.  They  seem  to 
have  competed  with  one  another  for  the  honor  of 
financing  her,  and  so  the  game  went  on  apace. 

Tradesmen  could  hardly  be  proof  against  blandish- 
ments that  had  fascinated  the  money  magnates.  Dress- 
makers, milliners,  jewelers,  furriers,  automobile  manu- 
facturers hastened  to  lay  their  offerings  at  her  feet 
and  were  satisfied  to  wait  for  their  money.  They  are 
still  waiting.  She  leased  four  country  houses,  one  in 
Wiltshire,  one  in  Rosshire,  one  in  Wales,  and  one  in 
London,  and  she  went  from  place  to  place  with  her 
retinue  of  servants,  her  splendid  hunting  horses,  and 
her  dogs.  By  way  of  giving  the  bankers  a  vacation, 
she  borrowed  money  from  the  jewelers.  They  were 
just  as  complacent.  Far  be  it  from  them  to  ask  any 
kind  of  security.  The  General  Gordon  myth  was 
enough.  No  one  asked  for  documents,  no  one  made 
inquiries,  no  one  had  suspicions.  The  fact  that  a  young 
girl  was  living  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  a  year  was 
enough.  The  mere  detail  that  she  paid  for  nothing, 
that  everything  was  upon  credit,  was  overlooked. 

Some  of  the  creditors  did  begin  to  press,  but  Miss 
Charlesworth  was  ready  for  them  with  a  variation  of 
the  Gordon  myth.  The  money  was  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  in  the  ordinary  course  would  pay  it  to 
her  when  she  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  But  the 
trustees  had  certain  discretionary  powers.  If  they  sus- 
pected of  her  extravagance  they  could  postpone  pay- 
ment. Now,  if  these  creditors  made  trouble  there 
would  be  publicity.  The  trustees  would  hear  of  it, 
there  would  be  inquiries,  payment  would  be  postponed, 
and  then  where  would  the  creditors  be?  This  story 
did  just  as  well  as  the  former  one.  Still  there  was 
no  suspicion  and  not  one  among  this  band  of  innocents 


had  the  enterprise  to  ascertain  that  General  Gordon 
owned  at  his  death  no  more  than  his  last  pay  warrant. 

The  crash  had  to  come  sooner  or  later.  Every  game 
has  its  end,  and  Miss  Charlesworth  saw  it  coming. 
She  owed  $50,000  to  one  broker  alone.  How  much  she 
owed  to  others,  how  much  to  the  banks,  how  much  to 
the  army  of  tradespeople,  how  much  to  house  owners 
and  horse  dealers  will  probably  never  be  known.  Finan- 
cial magnates  especially  have  a  certain  reluctance  to 
confessing  that  they  did  things  financially  of  which  a 
village  schoolmistress  would  be  ashamed.  They  do  not 
wish  to  admit  that  they  were  dazzled  and  hypnotized 
by  a  pair  of .  beautiful  eyes.  They  could  certainly 
explain  their  behavior  in  no  other  way,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  married  and  curtain  explanations  might 
be  even  more  embarrassing  than  the  legal.  There 
seems  no  likelihood  that  Miss  Charlesworth  will  be 
greatly  inconvenienced  except  by  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  she  might  be  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  National  deficits  would  have  no 
terrors  for  her.  Piccadilly. 

London,  February  2,  1909. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Forever  and  a  Day. 

I   little  know  or  care 

If  the  blackbird  on  the  bough 
Is  filling  all  the  air 

With  his  soft  crescendo  now; 

For  she  is  gone  away. 

And  when  she  went  she  took 

The  springtime  in  her  look, 

The  peachblow  on  her  cheek. 

The  laughter  from  the  brook, 

The  blue  from  out  the  May — 

And  what  she  calls  a  week 

Is  forever  and  a  day ! 

It's   little   that    I    mind 

How   the    blossoms,    pink    or   white, 
At  every  touch  of  wind 

Fall  a-trembling  with  delight ; 
For  in  the  leafy  lane, 
Beneath  the  garden  boughs, 
And  through  the  silent  house 
One   thing  alone   I   seek. 
Until  she  comes  again 
The  May  is  not  the  May, 
And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  day ! 

— Thomas   Bailey    Aldrich. 


Resigned. 

Never  again  on  the  shoulder 

To  see  our  knightly  bars  ; 
Never  again  on  the  shoulder 

To  see  our  lordly  leaves ; 
Never  again  to  follow 

The  flag  of  the   Stripes   and   Stars  ; 
Never  again  to  dream  the  dreams 

That  martial  music  weaves. 

Never  again   call  "Comrade" 

To  the  men  who  were  comrades  for  years  ; 
Never  to  hear  the  bugles, 

Thrilling,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  ; 
Never  again  call  "Brother" 

To  the  men  we  think  of  with  tears ; 
Never  again  to  ride  or  march 

In  the  dust  of  the  marching  column. 

Never  again  be  a  sharer 

In  the  chilly  hour  of  the  strife. 
When,  at  dawn,  the  skirmish  rifles 

In  opening  chorus  rattle  ; 
Never  to  feel  our  manhood 

Kindle  up  into  ruddy  life 
'Mid  the  hell  of  scenes  and  noises 

In  the  hot  hours  of  the  battle. 

Crippled,  forlorn,  and  useless, 

The  glory  of  life  grown  dim, 
Brooding   alone   o'er  the   memory 

Of  the  bright,  glad  days  gone  by, 
Nursing  a  bitter  fancy, 

And  nursing  a  shattered  limb  ; 
Oh,   comrades;  resigning  is  harder — 

We  know  it  is  easy  to  die  ! 

Never  again  on  the  jacket 

To  see  our  knightly  bars  ; 
Never  again  on  the  jacket 

To  see  our  lordly  leaves  ; 
Never  again   to  follow 

The  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars ; 
Never  again  to  dream  the  dream 

That  young  ambition  weaves  ! 

— General  Charles  Graham   Halpinc. 


Mora  Benefice. 


Give  me  to  die  unwitting  of  the  day. 

And  stricken  in  Life's  brave  heat,  with  senses  clear, 

Not  swathed  and  couched  until  the  lines  appear 
Of  Death's  wan  mask  upon  this  withering  clay. 
But  as  that  old  man   eloquent  made  way 

From  Earth,  a  nation's  conclave  hushed  anear ; 

Or  as  the  chief  whose  fates,  that  he  may  hear 
The  victory,  one  glorious  moment  stay. 

Or,  if  not  thus,  then  with  no  cry  in  vain, 
No  ministrant  beside  to  ward  and  weep. 

Hand  upon  helm  I  would  my  quittance  gain 
In  some  wild  turmoil  of  the  waters  deep, 
And  sink  content   into   a  dreamless  sleep 

(Spared  grave  and  shroud)  below  the  ancient  main. 

— Edmund   Clarence  Stcdman. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


From  the  oldest  known  coin  bearing  inscription,  1200 
B.  C,  to  the  latest  products  of  the  mint,  the  dates, 
emblems,  and  inscriptions  form  a  continuous  history, 
corroborating  and  correcting  written  history,  and  give 
us  the  only  likenesses  we  have  of  some  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  times. 

Rioting  has  been  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chinese  city  of  Amoy,  following  the  refusal  of  natives 
to  obey  an  order  prohibiting  the  planting  of  opium 
poppies. 


Sir  Frederick  Treves,  the  eminent  surgeon,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Radium  Institute  is  to  be  opened  in 
London,  warns  the  public  to  accept  with  caution  too 
sanguine  reports  of  the  efficacy  of  the  new  treatment. 

Daniel  Davis,  of  West  Royalston,  Massachusetts, 
celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day February  2.  He  is  still  vigorous,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  contributes  regularly  to  the  columns  of 
the  village  paper. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taft.  wife  of  President-elect  Taft, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Mrs.  Taft  is 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Welles,  who  was  governor  of 
Connecticut  from  1655  to  1658. 

Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Bush,  postmaster  at  Charlotte,  Ver- 
mont, has  just  celebrated  the  seventy-eighth  anniver- 
sary of  her  birthday.  She  has  been  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice for  thirty-eight  years,  beginning  as  a  telegraph 
operator  and  assistant  postmaster. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen  has  been  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $18,000  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  and 
will  start  next  year  on  another  polar  expedition.  He 
will  refit  his  famous  ship,  the  Pram,  for  the  voyage 
and  expects  to  be  absent  five  or  six  years. 

Robert  T.   Lincoln  is  not  only  permanently   out  of 

politics,   for  years  he  has  preferred  private  to   public 

life.     He    is    now    sixty-six    years    old.     He    attended 

|  none  of  the   Lincoln  celebrations,   although   he  deeply 

appreciates  the  honor  done  his  great  father. 

J.  Donald  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  oldest  liv- 
ing ex-member  of  the  Cabinet,  at  least  so  far  as 
priority  of  service  goes.  After  him  come  Goff,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  and  William  E.  Chandler,  and  Teller. 
There  are  now  about  thirty  living  ex-Cabinet  members. 

The  Kaiser  has  decided  to  sell  five  of  his  castles. 
The  estates  to  be  sold  are  Jaegerhof,  near  Dusseldorf ; 
Benrath,  in  Westphalia;  Stolzenfels  and  Bruehl,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces;  and  Castle  Erdmannsdorf,  in 
Silesia.  The  price  of  the  last  named,  including  the 
estate,  is  $450,000. 

King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  of  England 
arrived  in  Berlin  February  9  for  a  three  days'  state 
visit  to  the  German  emperor  and  empress.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  king  had  set  foot  in  the  imperial 
capital  since  his  accession  and  the  first  visit  he  had  paid 
the  city  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  just  accepted  an  honorary 
membership  in  the  American  Numismatic  Association. 
The  convention  at  Philadelphia  last  September  voted 
this  membership  and  sent  the  king  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  new  and  beautiful  coinage  of  Italy.  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  is  the  author  of  an  authoritative  work  on 
the  coins  of  Italy  from  the  earliest  days. 

Dr.  Tekla  Hultin,  a  member  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  says 
that  in  that  assembly  the  women  and  men  are  seated 
not  according  to  sex,  but  according  to  their  political 
affiliations.  The  women  immediately  changed  the 
status  of  the  sex  by  voting  together  in  favor  of  laws 
for  their  good.  A  woman  could  not  leave  the  country 
formerly  without  asking  her  husband's  permission,  and 
that  was  changed. 

Mrs.  Alma  V.  Lafferty,  the  only  woman  member  in 
the  Colorado  House  of  Representatives,  is  said  to  be 
receiving  an  enormous  mail  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bulk  of  this  mail  consists  of  freak  bills 
which  she  is  urged  to  introduce.  She  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  these  beyond  turning  them  over  to  her  young 
masculine  colleagues,  who  seem  ambitious  to  make 
themselves  famous  by  introducing  unusual  measures. 
Mrs.  Lafferty  declares  that  she  means  to  stick  to  bills 
intended  especially  to  benefit  women  and  children. 

William  T.  Brewster,  professor  in  English  at  Bar- 
nard College,  is  mentioned  as  the  probable  successor 
of  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  the  dean,  who  resigned 
more  than  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  the  acting  head  of 
the  college  since  that  time.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
some  friction  in  the  board  of  trustees,  caused  by  the 
desire  of  some  members  to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  of  which  Barnard  is  the  woman's 
under-graduate  department,  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended the  election  of  a  man. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Arnold,  sister  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold,  now  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  visit,  recently  lectured  on  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  great  Rugby  schoolmaster,  and  her  grandfather. 
The  portrait  she  presented  was  not  that  of  a  scholar, 
but  of  a  stern,  religious  schoolmaster  who  did  his 
greatest  work  in  subduing  the  rough  boys  of  Rugby, 
who  had  kept  their  hunting  dogs  and  their  gun?  in 
their  dormitories  and  had  deserted  their  classes  for 
cross-country  runs,  who  persecuted  younger  boys  with 
their  roughness.  Miss  Arnold  has  not  written  much 
in  fiction,  though  she  is  the  author  of  one  novel.  "Pla- 
tonics," which  has  run  to  several  editions  in  England. 
Her  work  has  been  more  particularly  in  reviews  and 
in  the  lecture  field.  It  is  a  piquant  fact  that  she  is  on 
the  opposite  side  from  her  more  famous  elder  sister 
on  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage.  Air-.  H 
does  not  believe  in  it  except  for  municipal 
Ethel  Arnold  is  a  firm  believer  in  "votes 
but  does  not  approve  of  the  methods 
sisterhood  known  as  "suffragettes." 
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THE   WOMAN    IN   THE   MOON. 


By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher. 


When  there  were  sand  lots  near  the  city  hall  and 
Kearney  was  raising  things  there,  irrigated  with  beer 
— one  thing  like  that  which  somebody  said  too  much 
was  raised  in  Texas — that  is  to  say,  something  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco,  Jim  Hamilton 
arid  Tom  Jones  were  boys  together.  They  were  small 
boys  then  and  Dave  Belasco  was  a  big  boy  at  the  same 
school. 

However,  Belasco  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story 
— notwithstanding  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  a  lot  of 
other  stories — further  than  to  be  used  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  more  or  less  indefinite  date. 

Jim  and  Tom  have  always  been  friends.  Sometimes 
they,  in  boyhood,  fought  over  peanuts,  but  they  more 
frequently  divided  apples,  and  they  grew  up  with  dif- 
ferent ambitions. 

That  often  strengthens  friendship  between  playmates 
who  grow  through  adolescence  and  to  manhood 
together. 

Tom  Jones  had  the  commercial  instinct  and  so 
became  "a  traveling  man."  He  became  such  an  adept 
in  that  line  that  he  reached  clear  across  the  continent 
and  became  the  all-out-of-doors  representative  of  a 
great  New  York  house. 

Jim  Hamilton  had  a  poetic  nature  and  painted  pic- 
tures. He  also  wrote  verses  and  thought  they  were 
good,  just  as  all  persons  do  who  write  verses — their 
denials  of  this  conceit  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Jones  frequently  "makes"  San  Francisco,  and  he  hur- 
ries to  Hamilton,  first  free  moments  of  his  flight,  and 
perches  a  little  while  on  a  seat  in  the  artist's  studio. 

A  visit  of  this  sort  happened  lately  and  there  were 
reminiscences  plenty — they  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
five  years. 

"Do  poetry  much  these  days,  Jim?"  the  traveler 
asked. 

"Oh !  it  does  me  a  little,  now  and  then.  Robs  me  of 
time  that  I  might  be  using  more  profitably  otherwise," 
was  the  response. 

"Spiel  something  late,  Jim — if  it's  short.  What's 
this?  Looks  like  poetry,  way  its  put  down  with  the 
lines  bobbin'  in  and  out  at  the  start  of  'em.  Read  it, 
Jim." 

Thus  the  loquacious  Jones,  taking  a  bit  of  manuscript 
in  the  artist's  quaint  chirography  from  the  table  and 
offering  it  to  the  author. 

"Read  it  yourself." 

"But  I  can't.    That  hand  of  yours  always  was  funny." 

"Never  mind ;  I'll  read  it."     And  he  read : 

"the  woman  of  the  moon. 

"There's  a  portrait  of  a  woman  on  the  moon ; 

It  is  graven  on  the  shining,  silver  disc. 
'Tis  a  face  that  has  the  tint  of  lily  roon. 

And  the  bas-reliefs  as  cameo,  or  bisque. 
She's  as  handsome  as  a  rose  in  early  June, 
This  fair  and  lovely  woman  of  the  moon. 

"A  mystery's  this  portrait  on  the  moon, 

That  was  graven  by  the  master-hand  above ; 

'Tis  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ancient  rune, 

And  perplexing  as  the  woman  that  we  love. 

She  is  fairest  in  the  autumn  night's  high  noon, 

This  pure  and  lovely  woman  of  the  moon. 

"It  was  erst  a  man  we  pictured  in  the   moon ; 

It  is  better  that  a  woman  should  be  there. 
With  the  roses  and  the  lilies  round  her  strewn, 

And  the  light  of  heaven  shining  in  her  hair. 
When  the  one  we  love  is  absent  we  may  croon 
To  the  lovely  woman  graven  on  the  moon." 

"Why,  Gee !  that's  good,  Jim.  How'd  you  come  to 
do  it?     Moonstruck?" 

"Moonstruck?  Of  course  I'm  moonstruck.  So 
would  you  be  if  you  were  in  my  place.  There's  a  little 
story  connected  with  this,  old  fellow.  Some  day, 
when  you  have  more  time,  I'll  tell  it  to  you — if  you 
like." 

"Spiel  it  now.    Got  plenty  of  time.    How  long  is  it?" 

"Oh !  about  one  good  cigar,  I  reckon." 

"That's  just  about  the  right  length.  June  will  expect 
me  in  about  an  hour." 

"June  will  expect  you?    Where?" 

"At  the  Oakland  ferry." 

"At  the  Oakland  ferry?" 

"That's  what  I  said." 

"Well,  say,  Tom,  you've  got  a  better  story  than  mine. 
Tell  it  to  me,  please,  and  I'll  tell  you  mine  afterward." 

"I  don't  mind.  My  story  is  only  about  four  whiffs — 
if  that — and  if  you  will  cut  yours  that  much  we  can  get 
them  both  in  on  time. '  Mine  is  simply  this :  I  met  her 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  when  I  was  there  last  summer. 
Finest  woman  I  ever  saw.  Stunner.  Fine,  up  to  date 
— the  whole  thing.  Her  name  was  Dawson — June 
Dawson — now  it's  June  Jones.  That's  better.  More 
alliterative  and  all  that — see?" 

"I  see."  Hamilton  almost  gasped. 

"Of  course  I  fell  in  love  with  her,"  continued  the 
rattling  and  heedless  Jones,  "and  in  dead,  hard  earnest. 
I'm  in  the  habit  of  falling  in  love  with  attractive 
women,  but  the  coup  d'amour — sounds  like  cussin',  don't 
it? — I  picke  1  it  up  in  'N'Yark' — was  never  a  knockout 
till  this  one. 

"June  didn't  seem  to  reciprocate  a  whole  lot,  and  to 

give  it  to   ,rou  inside,  I  don't  believe  she  loves  me  as 

much  now   as  she  does  some  other  fellow  that  aint  on 

ni     lis:-,     tint  she  won't  ever  see  him  again — at  least 

r  will  unless  it's  an  accident,  and  I'll  keep  the 

:  retty  well  outlooked. 

i,  she  married  me  and  I  intend  to  be  so  good  to 


her  that  she'll  forget  -the  other  fellow  in  time,  and 
hurry-up  time  at  that. 

"We  were  married  last  fall  and  have  been  going 
some  since.  She's  got  some  cousins  and  things  over  in 
Oakland,  and  she's  seeing  them  today.  I  had  a  few 
little  things  on  here  and  I  wanted  to  run  in  and  see 
you.  She's  going  to  meet  me  at  five  and  we  are  going 
to  get  away  tonight  for  good  old  New  York. 

"That's  my  story.     Pretty  good  one,  aint  it?" 

"Yes.  Quite  to  the  point,  at  least.  Have  you  told 
your  June  anything  of  me — that  is  to  say,  of  our  friend- 
ship?" 

"No,  my  dear  old  boy ;  I've  been  saving  you  for  des- 
sert— so  to  speak.  I  want  to  spring  you  on  her  later. 
Fact  is,  I'm  courting  her  yet,  and  I  don't  want  her  to 
think  that  I  care  a  little  bit  for  anybody  else  in  the 
world  but  her,  until  I've  won  her  good  and  sure.  Then 
I  want  you  to  come  and  see  us,  up  there  on  the  Hudson, 
and  paint  and  poet-ate,  till  you've  just  got  to  come 
back  to  California — like  everybody  has  that  isn't  driven 
like  a  40-H.  P.  buzzer  by  business — that  is,  if  he  ever 
got  a  good  taste  of  the  old  goose  that  lays  the  gold 

eggs Why,  what's  the  matter,  old  man  ?     Are  you 

groggy  ?" 

'No,  it's  just  the  pipe.  It's  too  strong.  Often  does 
me  that  way.     I  must  quit  it." 

"Good  idea.  I  never  could  stand  a  pipe.  But  can't 
you  go  on  with  your  story?     I've  told  mine." 

"Really,  Tom,  it  doesn't  amount  to  much,  and  since 
I  come  to  think,  it's  hardly  worth  telling.  But  it  may 
be  of  some  advantage  to  you  one  of  these  days,  so  I 
will  tell  it. 

'I've  been  in  love  with  a  woman  even  before  I  ever 
saw  her — loved  her  when  you  and  I  were  boys  and  she 
was  a  little  girl.  But  I  never  mentioned  her  to  you. 
She  lived  up  at  Sacramento.  Her  folks  were  pioneers 
there  and  they  were  intimate  with  my  people  out  in  the 
States. 

:T've  been  running  up  there  to  see  her  for  years. 
We've  been  sweethearts  ever  since  she  was  twelve  and 
I  twenty.  Even  before  that,  probably,  but  we  were  too 
young  to  know  it.  We  were  to  have  been  married  last 
spring — about  a  year  ago — but  a  financial  affair  pre- 
ented  and  we  put  it  off. 

"I  had  about  five  thousand  saved  up,  but  my  sweet- 
heart's father,  who  was  a  very  well-to-do  man,  wanted 
to  use  that  amount  in  a  proposition  of  some  kind,  and 
I  loaned  it  to  him.  He  invested  it  with  a  large  sum 
of  his  own  in  a  land  deal,  he  said,  and — well,  he  hasn't 
got  it  back  yet." 

"That's  just  like  you,  Jim.  You  can  paint  and  poet- 
ate,  but  you  haven't  got  as  much  business  sense  as  a 
fishin'-worm." 

"Thank  you,  but  you  are  using  up  my  time.  I  want 
to  finish  my  story." 

"Have  you  got  anv  securitv  for  that  money?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  got  anything  to  show  where  it  went  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that's  something." 

"I  think  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  but  I  will  show  it 
to  you  presently.  I  have  not  seen  my  sweetheart  since 
last  spring.  She  and  her  father — they  are  the  only 
ones  left  of  the  family — went  away  on  a  trip  together, 
and  when  my  sweetheart  and  I  parted  we  agreed  to 
think  of  each  other  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  cer- 
tain, no  matter  how  much  at  other  times,  and  talk  as 
if  we  were  talking  to  each  other. 

"To  catch  my  train  I  had  to  bid  her  good-bye  at  that 
hour  and  it  happened  that  the  full  moon  was  shining. 
I  outlined  to  her  the  face  of  the  woman  on  the  moon 
and  showed  her  how  much  the  face  was  like  her  own. 
Since  then  I  have  sketched  and  painted  that  face,  and 
I  will  show  you  that  also.  Besides  I  have  written  the 
verses  that  I  read  to  you  just  now.  The  picture  and 
the  verses  are  bad,  I  know.  No  painter  could  do 
justice  to  the  face  in  the  moon,  or  to  that  of  my  sweet- 
heart, but  I  did  both  when  in  a  happier  mood  than  I 
am  in  right  now. 

"That's  about  all  there  is  of  it,  Tom,  except  the 
receipt  for  my  money  and  the  portrait  I  spoke  of.  But 
the  receipt  is  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  I  won't  read 
it  to  you  unless  you  agree  not  to  ask  me  what  its  post- 
mark is  and  the  name  signed  to  it.  That  is  another 
man's  secret." 

"AH  right,  old  man.     Whatever  you  say  goes." 

"Here  it  is: 

"'My  Dear  James:  I  have  not  only  gambled  away  all  of 
my  own  money  and  all  I  could  raise  on  my  property,  but  I 
have  also  gambled  away  what  I  borrowed  from  you. 

"  'My  daughter  has  been  led  by  me  to  believe  that  I  loaned 
you  my  money  and  that  you  have  beggared  me  by  losing  it  at 
the  gaming-table.  I  make  to  you  this  humiliating  confession 
because  I  am  on  my  deathbed.  It  shows  what  gambling  will 
lead  to.  in  even  as  old  a  man  as  I  am.  But  before  I  die  I 
shall  tell  my  daughter  the  whole  truth,  and  you  will  be  rein- 
stated in  her  good  graces.  I  give  her  to  you,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  she  will  be,  in  some  measure,  a  restitution  to  you. 
I  can  say  no  more.  I  am  too  weak  to  write  further.  Please 
forgive  me.  Yours  in  all  penitence.' " 

[This  letter  was  dated  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  a  day  in 
August  of  last  year  and  was  signed  "Charles  Dawson."] 

"My  God,  Jim !  do  you  think  the  old  man  died  with- 
out telling  your  sweetheart  the  truth?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  He  told  her,  and  I  shall  hear 
from  her  soon." 

"I  hone  so,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
to  be  happy." 

"And  here  is  the  picture  on  this  easel,"  said  Hamilton 
as  he  removed  a  cloth  that  had  covered  the  canvass. 
"Isn't  she  handsome?" 

"Great !    Why,  Jim,  that  is  a  portrait  of  my  wife." 

"Impossible.  I  painted  it  from  the  woman  in  the 
moon.     But  if  you  think  it  resembles  your  June,  I  will 


give  it  to  you.  I  can  paint  another.  Tonight  we  have 
a  full  moon.  Look  at  my  model  with  an  opera-glass 
and  you  will  see  how  faithful  the  likeness  is." 

"I  won't  say  I  hate  to  rob  you,  old  fellow,  for  I  don't. 
I  know  you  can  paint  another,  and  this  will  so  delight 
my  glorious  June — Hello !  you  must  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it  to  have  wrapped  it  up  so  quickly.  I  know — 
you  don't  like  to  part  with  it  and  you  hurry  so  you 
won't  want  to  hedge.  Gee !  but  some  day  June  will 
show  you  how  thankful  she  is  to  have  this — and  from 
my  lifelong  friend." 

"I  am  anxious  for  you  to  have  it,  Tom,  if  it  will 
make  vou  and  your  wife  happy — especially  if  it  pleases 
her — you  don't  count." 

"What  a  glorious  old  fellow  you  are,  Jim.  But  time's 
up.     Good-bye,  old  man." 

"Good-bye,  Tom.  Write  me  all  about  yourself,  and 
if  you  ever  need  me,  let  me  know.  I  think  I  would 
almost  make  a  sacrifice  at  any  time  to  serve  you." 

"I  know  you  would,  Jim,  but  you  haven't  got  a 
monopoly  on  that." 

They  parted  as  the  friends  that  they  were.  Tom 
Jones  hurried  away,  whistling  a  jolly  tune,  keeping 
time  to  his  happiness. 

James  Hamilton,  philosopher,  poet,  painter,  and  hero, 
twisted  Charles  Dawson's  letter,  scratched  a  match 
and  burned  the  piece  of  paper  to  a  small  end,  then  threw 
the  charred  bit  in  the  grate. 

"I  must  submit  to.  all  this  for  the  sake  of  my  friend," 
he  said.  "Tom  is  happy;  that  will  do  for  us  both. 
And  I — I  have  the  woman  in  the  moon." 

San   Francisco,   February,   1909. 


Arrow  Flights. 

There  are  lots  of  things  about  Venezuela  that  lead 
us  to  regard  it  as  the  Boni  de  Castellane  among  nations. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Maybe  the  President  should  have  a  larger  salary,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  government  furnishes 
the  typewriter  ribbons. — Chicago  News. 

There  is  a  mild  suspicion  abroad  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regrets  its  precipitancy  in  summon- 
ing Mr.   Carnegie. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

With  a  real  Turkish  Parliament  in  full  operation, 
there  seems  to  be  no  further  reason  why  the  Sultan 
shouldn't  have  a  perfectly  corking  time. — Indianapolis 
News. 

Troops  are  being  massed  on  the  Servian  frontier,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moving  picture  machines  are 
being  used  elsewhere  it  is  not  likely  that  any  serious 
trouble  will  occur. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Yuan  Shi-Kai  is  leaving  China  because  of  rheuma- 
tism in  his  leg.  The  treatment  for  such  rheumatism 
in  the  case  of  high  office-holders  over  there  is  to  ampu- 
tate the  leg  near  the  collar  button. — Chicago  Post. 

Professor  Hunt  of  Princeton  University  says  Espe- 
ranto may  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose,  but  "can  never 
rise  to  the  plane  of  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought  for  the  highest  ends."  Why  not  use  it  for  mes- 
sages to  Congress? — Neiv  York  World. 


An  amethyst  which  it  is  believed  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  has  been  sold  by  Alexander  Meads,  a 
pioneer  prospector  of  Marquette,  Michigan,  to  F.  R. 
Vigeant  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  weighs  200  pounds. 
The  stone  was  found  in  a  cave  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  forty-five  years  ago  and  it  has  been  in 
Mr.  Mead's  possession  ever  since.  The  numerous 
conical  projections  are  exceptionally  well  formed  and 
are  coated  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  iron  ore. 
The  next  largest  amethyst  of  which  there  is  record  is 
in  the  Central  Park  Museum  in  New  York  City.  It 
weighs  130  pounds. 


Good  progress  is  being  made  in  plans  for  the  union 
of  the  four  British  colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  Trans- 
vaal, Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  River  State, 
the  whole  to  form  a  great  federation.  A  compromise 
has  been  reached  on  the  question  of  the  location  of  a 
capital  of  the  federation.  The  federal  parliament  will 
meet  at  Cape  Town,  while  Pretoria  will  become  the 
administrative  capital.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  ends 
the  deadlock  that  has  existed  for  the  past  week  among 
the  conferees.  The  compromise  as  first  suggested  pro- 
vided for  making  Bloemfontein  the  headquarters  of  the 

judiciary. 

■»»  

Chaucer  held  many  offices  about  the  British  court  and 
under  the  government,  and  was  more  actively  engaged  in 
public  affairs  than  any  poet  of  celebrity  since  his  time. 
It  is  true  that  he  started  in  sufficiently  lowly  fashion. 
Appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs -of  wool,  skin,  and 
leather  in  the  port  of  London,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  books  and  fill  in  commercial  documents  with  his 
own  hand.  In  due  course  he  was  promoted  to  be  comp- 
troller of  petty  customs  and  more  than  once  took  a 
distinguished  share  in  embassies  and  other  diplomatic 
missions. 

Ispahan,  which  now  holds  only  80,000  inhabitants, 
was  once  girdled  by  a  wall  twenty-four  miles  in  cir- 
cuit and,  as  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  provided 
a  secure  home  for  a  million  people.  But  all  that  van- 
ished with  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Teheran 
assumed  pride  of  place  as  the  new  capital.  Even  now 
Ispahan  proclaims  in  her  miles  of  tenantless  streets 
and  tumble-down  palaces  how  splendid  she  was  for- 
merly and  how  as  the  mighty  central  emporium  she 
dominated  the  markets  of  the  East. 


February  20/  1909. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA. 


Alfred   Ollivant    Writes   a    Stirring   Story   of  a  Midshipman 
Who  Saved  Nelson. 


We  had  a  right  to  expect  something  good  from  the 
author  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  but  in  his  last  story 
Mr.  Ollivant  has  surpassed  all  his  previous  work. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  anything  of  its  kind  equal 
to  "The  Gentleman"  for  tempestuous  incident  and  for 
a  certain  splendor  of  description  that  is  not  without 
its  reminder  of  Victor  Hugo. 

"The  Gentleman"  is  a  naval  story.  The  scene  is  the 
last  war  between  France  and  England,  when  Napoleon 
was  camped  at  Boulogne  awaiting  the  psychological 
moment  for  invasion  and  Nelson  was  scouring  the 
channel  watching  for  his  prey.  There  are  two  heroes, 
one  a  boy  and  the  other  a  man.  The  boy  is  a  young 
midshipman  just  appointed  to  his  first  ship,  and  the 
man  is  "the  Gentleman,"  a  gallant  and  picturesque  Irish 
patriot  who  serves  his  country  by  aiding  England's 
arch  enemy  and  serving  as  spy  and  dispatch  rider  to 
Napoleon.  It  will  take  a  close  search  of  the  world's 
fiction  before  we  find  so  faultless  a  cavalier  as  "the 
Gentleman"  or  any  gallant  figure  that  clings  so  fast  to 
the  imagination. 

Mr.  Ollivant's  peculiar  and  effective  style,  a  style 
that  might  be  described  as  of  the  projectile  variety, 
can  only  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  by  those  who 
read  the  book  in  its  entirety.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
glimpse  at  the  first  fight  in  which  the  midshipman  Kit 
engages.  It  is  on  the  Tremendous,  commanded  by 
Captain  Harding,  otherwise  known  as  Old  Ding  Dong, 
who  is- sitting  at  ease  on  a  corpse  and  surveying  his  ship 
after  the  first  cannonade  and  placidly  awaiting  the 
inevitable  boarders : 

Kit  rushed  madly  aft. 

"Here   they   come,   sir,"   he  screamed. 

Old  Ding-Dong  sat  propped  on  his  corpse,  shaving  a  quid 
of  tobacco. 

"Who   come?" 

"The   boats,  sir — boarding." 

"That's  the  game,  is  it?" 

He  shut  his  jack-knife  deliberately,  and  arranged  his  plug 
in   the   corner   of   his  jaw. 

"Fetch  me  that  ere  boardin'-pike.  Now  give  me  a  hike  up. 
Then  nip  below  and  pass  the  word  to  Mr.  Lanyon." 

As  Kit  turned,  he  heard  the  rip  of  the  first  boat  under  the 
counter  of  the  sloop  and  a  sharp  command  in  French,  sound- 
ing strange  and  terrible  in  his  ears. 

Furiously  he  sped  along  the  deck.  .  As  he  bundled  down 
the  ladder,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  commander,  braced 
against  the  bulwarks,  and  spitting  into  his  hands. 

The  boy  dropped  into  hell. 

Down  there  was  no  order.  All  was  howling  chaos. 
Each  gun-captain  fought  his  own  gun,  regardless  of  the  rest. 
Billows  of  smoke  drifted  to  and  fro  ;  shadowy  forms  flitted  ; 
guns  bounded  and  bellowed ;  here  and  there  a  red  glare  lit 
the  fog. 

Through  the  shattering  roar  of  the  guns,  the  rendings  of 
planks,  the  scream  of  round  shot,  came  the  voices  of  men, 
dim  seen.  Jokes,  blasphemies,  prayers,  groans,  issued  in 
nightmare  medley  from  that  death  fog. 

"Cri\  kill  me. — My  God,  I  sweats — Pore  old  Jake's  got  it." 

On  mid-deck  a  shadow  was  pirouetting  madly.  Suddenly 
it  collapsed  ;  and  the  boy  saw  it  ended  at  the  neck. 

A  dim  figure  lolled  against  an  overturned  gun.  As  the  lad 
gazed  it  pointed  to  a  puddle  beside  it. 

"That's  me."  it  said  with  slow  and  solemn  interest. 

IThe  boy  trod  on  something  in  the  smoke.  A  bloody  wraith, 
spread-eagled  upon  the  deck,  raised  tired  eyes  to  his. 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  came  a  whisper.  "Don't  make  no 
odds.     I  got  all  I  want." 

A  hand  out  of  the  mist  clutched  his  ankle. 

"Stop  this  racket,"  gasped  a  voice,  querulous  and  tearful. 
"I  aint  well."     A  stump  flapped  in  his  face. 

A  ghost,  sitting  up  against  the  side  close  by,  began  to 
titter. 

"Once  I  was  mother's  darling.  Mightn't  think  it  to  see  me 
now." 

A  shot,  screeching  past  the  boy's  nose,  took  his  breath  away. 
Hje  staggered  back,  and  brought  up  against  a  gun-captain,  his 
shoulders  to  the  breech  of  the  gun. 

The  man  turned  with  a  grin.  It  was  the  Gunner,  naked 
to  the  waist,  and  smoke  grimed. 

"Sweet  mess,  aint  it?"  he  coughed.  "How  d've  like  your 
first  smell  o'  powder,  sir?" 

"They're  boarding."   panted   Kit.     "Quick." 

The  man  leapt  up. 

"Boardin',"   he   roared.     "Board   ME.     I'll   give   'em  board." 

He  snatched  up  a  chain  shot,  and  raced  down  the  deck. 

"Up  aloft  the  lot  o'  you,"  he  howled.  "Heaven  waits  ye 
there." 

As  he  flamed  through  the  smoke  drift,  the  crew  caught  fire 
from  him. 

Behind  him  in  roaring  flood  they  poured — black  men  and 
bloody,  snatching  each  the  weapon  nearest  to  hand. 
•  An  awful  joy  seemed  beating  up  through  mists  in  their 
fates.  Time  and  eternity  warred  within  them.  Man,  the 
creature,  hideously  afraid  for  his  flesh,  strove  with  Man,  the 
Creator,  impregnable  in  his  immortality. 

Old  Ding  Dong,  dying  under  the  cliff  where  he  has 
been  thrown  from  his  sinking  ship,  gives  Kit  a  mes- 
sage for  Lord  Nelson,  warning  him  that  he  has  been 
betrayed  through  the  folly  of  Lady  Hamilton,  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  abduction,  that  his  gunner  has  been 
debauched  and  his  powder  magazine  drowned.  Kit, 
known  to  be  in  possession  of  the  warning,  is  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  Gentleman  and  besieged  in  a  little  hut  near 
the  shore,  where  he  finds  as  allies  the  marvelous  fight- 
ing parson  and  the  old  sailor,  Christian  and  warrior, 
who  has  lost  both  his  legs,  but  who  can  still  use  his 
cutlass  at  close  quarters  and  deal  out  death  at  half  a 
mile  with  his  musket.  In  the  hut,  too,  is  the  cockney 
soldier,  ex-prizefighter  and  athlete,  and  the  cherubic 
idiot  boy  who  fights  with  a  knife  and  loves  nothing 
so  much  as  to  kill.  And  outside  is  the  Gentleman  and 
a  company  of  French  soldiers,  and  only  when  it  seems 
too  late  does  Kit  escape  to  sea  in  a  boat,  intercepting 
Nelson's  ship,  and  left  to  tell  his  incredible  story,  with- 
out papers  or  proof,  to  an  incredulous  admiral: 

The  silence  grew  upon  him.  He  found  himself  listening  to 
his  own  voice,  and  half  wondering  whether  he  was  not  dream- 
ing. This  almighty  little  man,  so  careless,  so  terrible,  chilled 
him  to  the  core. 


He  stumbled,  sought  his  mind  like  a  schoolboy  posed  for  a 
word,  sought  in  vain  and  stopped  dead. 

Nelson  drummed  upon  the  table. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"All,   sir?" 

The  other  strummed   impatiently. 

"I'm  Lord  Nelson." 

The  boy  was  dumb,  his  heart  flaring. 

And  this  was  the  man  the  nation  worshiped. 

Nelson  turned  his  eye  upon  the  boy.  There  was  a  sardonic 
droop  about  the  lips. 

"Mr.  Carvell,"  he  said  slowly,  "I've  been  a  midshipman 
myself.     Is  this  a  joke?" 

Kit  flamed.  He  had  given  himself  freely  for  this  man,  had 
died  a  hundred  deaths  for  him — for  this. 

"If  it's  a  joke,  my  lord,"  white  hot  and  thrilling,  "it's  a 
joke  for  which  a  good  many  men  have  died." 

He  saw  once  more  the  lower  deck  of  the  Tremendous.  He 
recalled  the  man  in  the  powder  magazine,  and  Old  Ding-Dong 
dying  beneath  the  cliff.  He  thought  of  Piper  outside  that 
door. 

Nelson   turned  on  the  boy  in  a  white  blast. 

"I  am  Lord  Admiral  Nelson.  You're  Mr.  Midshipman  Car- 
veil.     And  I'll  trouble  you  not  to   forget  it." 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Your    papers." 

"There  are  none,  sir — my  lord.     All  burnt." 

"Pah  !"  cried  Nelson,  and  turned  with  a  stamp. 

On  the  table  was  a  chart,  a  pistol  at  the  corner  of  it  acting 
as  a  paper  weight. 

He  bent  over  it. 

Kit,  with  bleeding  heart,  gazed  at  his  back,  blue  coated 
and  white  breeched. 

A  darn  in  the  seat  of  the  breeches  held  his  gaze.  It 
seemed  so  odd  somehow  that  Nelson's  breeches  should  be 
darned.  It  was  the  last  thing  he  should  have  suspected  of 
the  hero  of  Aboukir  Bay.  He  longed  to  put  out  his  finger 
and  feel  it,  that  darn  in  Nelson's  breeches.  Was  it  real?— 
or  was  it  a  dream  darn?  It  was  real;  he  could  swear  it. 
And  it  helped  him.  There  was  something  comfortably  human 
about  it.  After  all,  then,  a  hero  was  only  flesh  and  blood : 
he  wore  darned  breeches. 

Sometimes  the  boy  wore  darned  breeches  himself,  his 
mother  compelling  him.  There  was  something  in  common 
then  between  nim   and  his  hero. 

Nelson  turned  suddenly  to  find  the  boy's  eyes  brimming 
with    laughter. 

Across  his  face  swept  a  great  white  anger. 

"This  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  giggling,  Mr.  Carvell,"  he 
cried  terribly.  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  by  no  means  realize 
the  astounding  nature  of  the  charge  you  bring.  If  it  prove 
true,  it  means  the  hanging  of  a  brother-officer  before  the 
Fleet.  If  not — His  Majesty  will  have  no  further  need  of  your 
services." 

"The  powder  magazine  will  tell  its  own  story,  replied  Kit, 
curt  as  an  insulted  girl.     "Ask  it." 

And  so  Nelson  sends  for  Dark,  the  gunner,  and  with 
gracious  apologies  and  assurances  of  trust  and  affec- 
tion, repeats  to  him  the  story  that  Kit  has  told: 

"And  if  you'll  give  me  your  word  that  it's  all  moonshine," 
continued  Nelson,  "why,  I'll  ask  you  to  shake  my  hand  and 
forgive  me.  And  that's  the  end  of  the  dirtiest  bit  of  business 
I  ever  had  to  handle." 

The  other's  voice  stuck  in  his  throat.  Out  it  came  at  last 
like   muffled   drums. 

"My  lord,  you're  a  gentleman." 

Nelson  came  to  him  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  won- 
derful smile. 

"Forgive  me,"   he  said. 

The  darkness  drifted  from  the  giant's  face,  leaving  behind 
it  evening  calm,  the  stars  beginning  to  shine. 

Folding  his  arms  he  bowed  deliberately. 

Nelson's  hand  dropped.  He  stopped  short,  and  his  smile 
died.  In  a  flash  the  man  of  action,  brisk  and  curt,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  comrade  chivalrously  admitting  a  mistake. 

"Then  I  must  trouble  you  to  fetch  the  key  of  the  powder 
magazine  and  to  follow  me."     He  clapped  on  his  cocked  hat. 

The  great   man   turned  swiftly. 

"One  moment,  my  lord,"  and  he  was  gone. 

There  was  a  rush  up  the  companion  ladder,  and  the  noise 
of  running  feet  on  the  deck  overhead. 

"Great  God!"  groaned  Nelson,  ghastly,  and  flung  open  the 
port. 

A  dark  mass  with  struggling  legs  shot  past. 

There  was  the  plump  of  a  body  striking  the  sea.  and  crash 
of    showering   waters. 

"Man  overboard,"  roared  a  voice  from  the  deck.  Back 
iops'ls.     Here,   sir," 

A  rope  coiled  out  and  splashed  the  water. 

Nelson's  head  was  through   the  port. 

The  man  came  up  beneath  him,  and  turned  to  face  the 
ship  and  his  admiral. 

"Oh!  Dark!  Dark!  Dark!"  cried  Nelson,  and  there  was 
agony   in   his   voice. 

Dark  looked  up.  the  hair  plastered  about  his  forehead. 

"Nelson,"  he  shouted.     "I  ask  your  pardon." 

"It's  yours.  Dark,"  choked  the  other.  "But  O  !  I  thought 
— I  thought  you  loved  me — every  man  of  you." 

"Often  and  often  I  could  have  killed  you,"  gasoed  the  other, 
bobbing  to  the  seas. 

"Rather  that  than  this  !"  sobbed  the  great  seaman.  Mur- 
der's the  braver  deed." 

"I  was  mad!"  groaned  the  other.  "She  was  in  my  blood. 
She  was  my  soul.  She  is  my  soul — the  Christ  be  kind  to  her. 
O,  if  any  man  can  understand,  that  man  should  be  Lord 
Nelson." 

"No!  No!  No!"  raved  Nelson,  tossing  his  head,  stamping 
with  his  feet,  thumning  the  port  with  his  fists.  "Myself!  my 
wife!  my  friend! — but  not  my  country!  Not  that,  Dark! 
never  that !" 

"Lively  there,"  roared  the  voice  from  the  deck.  "Loxi'cr 
away." 

There  was  the  splash  of  a  boat. 

Dark  flung  aside  the  rope  to  which  he  had  been  holding. 

There  was  silence  in   the   cabin. 

Through  it  came  a  despairing  voice  from  the  water. 

"I  can't  sink! — My  God,  my  God! — I  can't  sink!" 

Nelson  sweot  the  pistol  off  the  table  and  thrust  it  through 
the    port. 

"Catch  !"  he  gasped,  and   threw. 

The  man  rose  to  it  like  a  leaping  fish,  flung  a  high  hand, 
and  caught  it.     Then  he  sank  back. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  terrible  joy  in  his  voice. 
"May  God  forgive  me  as  you  have  done." 

Kit  had  a  vision  of  a  black  mouth  open,  a  thrusting  barrel 
ringed  with  teeth,  two  screwed  eyes,  and  then 

"Don't  look,  boy,"  screamed  Nelson,  and  plucked  him  away. 

The  slamming  port  drowned  another  sound. 

And  so  Kit  and  the  terrible  fighting  Parson  come 
back  to  the  hut  that  they  had  defended  so  well  and  from 
which  they  had  escaped  at  such  peril.  And  the  Gen- 
tleman, their  foe,  whom  yet  they  love,  is  dying,  foiled 
and  beaten,  but  gallant-hearted  to  the  end: 

Half  way  up  the  Wish,  in  the  hollow  where  yesterday 
Knapp  had  stolen  upon  him,  the  Parson  laid  him  down. 

He  lay  long-legged,  gazing  towards  the  hills,  whence  came 
the   light. 

Beneath  him  the  flint  cottage,  against  which  he  had  broken 
his  strength  in  vain,  rose  sturdily. 


'A  nice  fight,  eh.  Parson?" 

'I  shall  get  no  better — this  side  of  heaven,"  replied  the 
Parson   simply. 

At  the  feet  of  the  dying  man  he  halted,  and  took  the  grass 
blade   from    his   mouth. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "are  you  a  Christian  ?" 

At  that  moment,  in  that  light,  sudden  though  it  was,  the 
question   seemed   beautifully   fitting. 

"All  men  are  when  they  are  dying,"  came  the  quiet  reply. 
"They  must  be.  As  the  world-tide  ebbs,  the  Christ-tide  flows. 
That   is   the   law." 

"I  ask,"  continued  the  Parson  in  laboring  voice,  "for  this 
reason  :  I've  no  doubt  you're  a  better  man  than  I  am.  Still 
I'm  a  clergyman,  though  I'm  not  much  good  at  it.  And  if 
you've  got  anything  on  your  conscience — anything  you  care 
to  tell  me — I'll — I'll — in  duty  bound  I'll " 

Kit  made  a  move  to  rise. 

The  dying  fingers  closed  round  his  own. 

"I  forget  nothing,"  said  the  Gentleman  simply.  "I  regret 
nothing." 

"Nothing?"   asked   the   Parson,   stubborn   to   his  duty. 

The   other   closed   his   eyes. 

"One  thing  perhaps." 

"What?" 

There  was  a  sighing  silence. 

"Ireland."   came  the  quivering  reply. 

"Sir,"  cried  Kit,  with  flashing  intuition,  "you  are  dying  for 
her." 

The  other  squeezed  his  fingers. 

"Ah,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !  how  generous  !  how  kind  !  how 
most  un-English  !" 

"We  mean   well,   anyhow,"  grunted   the   Parson. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  slowly.  "You  did  her  to  death  :  but 
you  did  it  for  the  best.     That's  England  to  the  core." 

We  shall  not  readily  forget  the  Gentleman.  He 
belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  fiction,  and  yet  perhaps 
not  wholly  of  fiction.  Nor  shall  we  forget  the  Parson, 
nor  Kit.  There  are  few  books  containing  so  many 
different  types  of  heroism  as  this,  few  that  contain  so 
many  characters  whose  mark  upon  the  memory  is 
indelible.  How  far  this  story  is  fiction  and  how  far  it 
is  fact  the  historian  must  decide.  Certainly  it  contains 
much  that  is  new  to  the  ordinary  student.  Perhaps  the 
author  foresaw  some  questionings,  but  his  last  words 
are  a  curt  warning,  as  follows:  [/  will  answer  no  ques- 
tions about  this  book. — A.  0.]  So  we  will  leave  it  at  . 
his  face  value,  which  is  great. 

"The  Gentleman:  A  Romance  of  the  Sea."  by  Alfred 

Ollivant.     Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York;  $1.50. 

m*m 

Assemblyman  Marks,  in  the  New  York  legislature, 
has  introduced  a  bill  requiring,  among  other  things, 
that  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  an  automobile 
should  be  insured  for  at  least  $10,000,  available  for  all 
losses  for  accidents  caused  by  the  operating  of  the 
machine.  For  the  injury  of  one  person  in  any  one  acci- 
dent the  insurance  company  is  liable  for  $5000  and  for 
injury  to  several  persons  $10,000.  but  the  recovery  of 
such  money  does  not  take  away  from  the  injured  per- 
son the  right  of  further  recovery  in  a  court  action. 
All  hired  chauffeurs  also  must  be  insured  to  the  amount 
of  $2000,  which  is  to  insure  the  owner  for  damage  to 
the  machine  outside  of  the  natural  wear  and  tear,  and 
for  excess  of  the  $10,000  in  case  of  accident. 


During  a  hearing  on  the  limitation  of  building 
heights  in  New  York  City  the  other  day  George  W. 
Babb,  president  of  the  New  York  board  of  fire  under- 
writers, declared  that  "should  a  devastating  conflagra- 
tion occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there  would 
be  no  way  of  checking  the  spread  of  fire  in  upper 
stories  of  the  skyscrapers,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  wind,  would  wipe  out  of  existence  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  the  city."  Such  a  conflagration,  he  added, 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  and  should  one  occur  it 
would  practically  exterminate  all  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

+  »^ 

Dr.  Giles,  professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge,  has 
recently  discovered  in  the  dynastic  histories  of  China  a 
complete  specification  of  the  mechanism  of  a  Chinese 
taxicab.  They  are  first  mentioned  under  the  Chin 
dynasty,  A.  D.  265-419.  From  that  time  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  frequent  allusions  to 
such  vehicles,  known  as  the  "measure  mile  drum 
chariots."  are  to  be  found.  At  each  li,  or  Chinese 
mile,  which  is  about  one-third  of  an  English  mile,  a 
drum  was  struck,  while  at  every  tenth  li  a  bell  was 
rung. 


The  use  of  the  fez  is  not  controlled  by  religious 
faith,  for  it  is  worn  by  all  classes  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  even  beyond  its  limits.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  African  city  of  Fez.  In  the  Levant  it  is  more 
commonly  known  under  the  modern  designation  of 
tarbosh.  While  the  fez  is  now  distinctively  Turkish 
or  Mussulman,  its  use  is  by  no  means  ancient  among 
the  Ottomans.  It  is  said  that  it  was  introduce  I  to 
Turkish  use  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II,  who  adopted 
it  from  the  Greeks. 


When,  in  June,  a  through-train  service  is  established 
between  Galveston  and  Seattle  it  will  exceed  in  length 
the  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  dis-* 
tance  is  almost  3000  miles  and  the  trains  will  use  the 
Texas  and  Brazos  Valley,  Fort  Worth  and  Denver. 
Colorado  and  Southern.  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  and  Great  Northern  roads  in  covering  it. 


Berlin  University  celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Professor  Adler  presented  a 
bust  of  the  great  American  to  the  library. 


The  King  of  Wurtcmburg  is  the  prop 
hotels  in  his  kingdom,  and  they  add  ?: 
to  his  revenue. 
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AT   REGGIO.    SCYLLA,    AND    MESSINA. 


Appalling  Magnitude  and  Fatality  of  the  Disaster- 
First   Aid  to  the  Sufferers. 


Among  the  many  letters  written  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  destruction  in  the  region 
of  the  Strait  of  Messina  by  the  disaster  of 
December  28,  there  is  none  more  graphic  and 
impressive  than  one  published  by  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  from  Mary  MacLean. 
The  lady  was  among  the  earliest  visitors  to 
arrive  after  the  news  had  been  sent  out. 
From  her  account,  which  fills  two  pages  of 
the  newspaper,  the  following  passages  are  se- 
lected as  vivid  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and 
conditions  immediately  following  the  catas- 
trophe : 

I  got  over  to  Calabria  by  great  good  fortune, 
in  the  torpedo  boat  that  brought  the  English  Red 
Cross  people,  doctors  and  nurses  who  live  in 
Rome-  The  captain  of  the  English  boat  at  Mes- 
sina had  issued  a  call  for  women  nurses,  and  the 
response  had  been  immediate.  At  Messina  they 
had  been  told  of  the  appalling  need  in  Qalabria 
and  a  torpedo  boat  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  there  was  fresh 
air  and  half  an  hour's  respite  from  scenes  of 
horror.  But  all  imaginations  were  busy  with  what 
we  were  approaching,  for  the  fate  of  Reggio 
was  if  anything  even  more  frightful  than  that  of 
Messina,  and  the  condition  of  the  wounded, 
through  lack  of  care  for  so  many  days,  would 
naturally  be  worse  than  what  we  had  left  behind. 
The  correspondent  of  a  Neapolitan  paper  had  been 
able  to  get  to  Reggio  immediately  after  the  disas- 
ter by  walking  thirty  miles  through  mountain 
roads,  soggy  with  mud,  carrying  his  provisions  on 
his  back,  and  what  he  had  reported  had  been 
almost  the  only  definite  information  to  reach  the 
outside  world  from  the  tomb  that  once  was  Reggio. 

Reggio,  like  Messina,  is  an  ancient  town — or, 
since  I  am  speaking  of  the  dead,  I  had  better 
say  it  was  an  ancient  town — beautifully  built  on 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  It  was  proud  of  its 
more  than  2500  years  of  history,  and  its  museum 
held  valuable  Greek  and  Roman  marbles.  A  splen- 
did little  city  and  prosperous  a  week  ago,  now 
dead  without  hope  of  resurrection. 

Along  the  water-front  the  tidal  wave  did  great 
damage,  more  than  at  Messina.  The  railway  is 
covered  with  the  wreckage  of  its  cars,  of  boats, 
of  houses.  Under  the  barracks  lie  the  corpses 
of  500  soldiers.  Not  one  was  saved.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  cover  as  many  more.  Not  one  was 
saved.  There  was  an  academy  of  considerable 
fame  and  many  pupils.  Not  one  was  saved.  Thus 
runs — to  what  a  weary  length — the  tale  of  Reg- 
gio's  end. 

San  Giovanni,  almost  directly  opposite  Messina 
on  the  Calabrian  shore,  was  a  prosperous  little 
town  of  some  5000  inhabitants.  Now  nearly  4500 
still  lie  beneath  its  ruins.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  no  habitable  houses  left,  but  that  fact  may 
be  understood  of  all  these  unhappy  villages. 

At  Scylla — Scylla  of  the  ancients,  facing  Charyb- 
dis  on  the  Sicilian  shore — the  damage  has  been 
frightful,  the  more  so  as  the  town  was  built  on 
terraces,  very  steep  and  narrow.  The  houses  have 
fallen  in  so  confused  a  heap  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  the  upper  terraces,  where  many  dead  are 
to  be  seen  lying  in  the  ruins.  One  house  has 
simply  split  in  two,  and  from  below  one  sees  the 
rooms  neatly  arranged  and  a  dead  man  lying  on 
his  bed.  The  furniture  is  for  the  most  part  still 
in  place.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  is  a  house 
of  death  in  its  most  sudden  and  awful  form.  The 
little  villages  inland  are  deserted  except  for  the 
dead  and  the  robbers. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  from  the  outside  and  I 
do  it  with  hesitation,  but  it  seems  very  obvious 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  going  about  that  those 
in  authority  have  lost  their  heads.  At  headquar- 
ters, on  the  Duca  de  Genova,  Messina,  there  is  a 
rumble  of  stentorian  throats  and  a  clanking  of 
swords,  but  nothing  much  seems  to  be  accom- 
plished- This  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
however,  for*  as  far  as  we  can  see  everybody  is 
giving  orders,  so,  naturally,  there  is  nobody  to 
obey. 

The  soldiers  are  not  made  to  work  properly . 
They  probably  feel  that  now  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  searching,  and  digging  is  only  a 
matter  of  form,  but  this  is  certainly  a  wrong  idea. 
It  appears  that  some  people  were  dug  out  who 
had  found  food  in  the  ruins  and  thus  got  on  quite 
well.  There  may  be  more  of  these,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  many  others,  if  uninjured 
and  in  some  way  supplied  with  a  little  air,  may 
be  alive. 

Some  soldiers  are  to  be  shot,  I  understand,  for 
stealing.  The  prisoners  who  escaped  when  the  jail 
fell  made  away  with  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  city  was  now  policed,  but  apparently 
this  is  so  only  in  theory.  The  forty  million  lire 
in  the  Bank  of  Italy  is  being  guarded,  and  the 
Russians  turned  over  400,000  lire,  but  much 
money   has   been   stolen. 

An  Englishman  came  down  in  the  interests  of  a 
company  with  extensive  works  and  many  employees 
in  Messina  and  asked  for  a  guard  for  their  safe, 
which  contained  a  large  sum  of  money  and  valu- 
able papers  and  was  lying  uncovered.  The  guard 
was  refused — why  nobody  could  tell,  as  there  were 
plenty  of  soldiers.  This  morning  be  found  the 
safe  broken  open  and  everything  gone,  even  papers 
useless  to  the  robbers.  "What  is  more,  the  ruffians 
had  enjoyed  the  expedition,  for  there  was  a 
candle  and  bottle  of  wine  near  by.  For  military 
law  this  seemed  odd. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  are  inclined  to 
find  a  resemblance  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
aster in  this  later  catastrophe,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  much  more  than  in  degree  or  fatality. 
Fire  and  not  the  temblor  was  the  destructive 
force  here,  as  this  writer  remarks : 

Among    Am_ricans    I    have   met    there    has   been 

a  tendency  to   compare  this  to  the    San  Francisco 

disaster,     and     to    regard    the    difficulties    of    one 

situation    as   no    greater   than    those    of   the    other. 

As    a    matte      of    fact,    there    is    little    resemblance. 

.-.    -nake    in    California    destroyed    little; 

mucK     In    Messina   the   fire   amounted   to 

-  _.      Italian    dwellings,     it    must    be    remem- 

-  e  no  wood  about  them:    even  the  floors 

t-c-  or  tiles. 

: olem    in    Sicily    and    Calabria    has    been 


to  turn  over  a  gigantic  rubbish  heap,  searching 
for  victims,  not  to  build  camps  for  the  living. 
Again,  the  earth  offered  a  refuge  in  California — 
in  Messina  it  shook  so  that  no  one  was  safe  on 
shore.  It  is  shaking  still.  The  only  means  of 
communication  was  by  sea — the  only  place  of 
safety  was  the  sea.  It  was  a  situation  terribly 
complicated.  Far  more  so  than  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Much  confusion  might  have  been 
avoided,   truly,   but  the  difficulties  were  great. 


TOLSTOI   ON   LINCOLN. 


Greatest  of  All  Presidents,  and  a  Saint  of  Humanity . 


Count  S.  Stakelberg  recently  visited  Tolstoi 
at  his  home  in  Yasnaya  and  talked  with  him 
about  Lincoln.  The  great  Russian  philoso- 
pher was  stirred  with  enthusiasm  when  the 
American's  name  was  mentioned  and  spoke 
at  length  and  with  deep  appreciation  of  his 
life  and  work.  A  full  report  of  his  view  of 
Lincoln  was  written  by  Count  Stakelberg  for 
the  New  York  World  of  February  7,  and  from 
the  article,  which  was  given  first  place  on 
the  front  page  of  that  journal,  the  following 
paragraphs  are  taken. 

Tolstoi  said: 

"Of  all  the  great  national  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  history  Lincoln  is  the  only  real 
giant.  Alexander,  Frederic  the  Great,  Caesar, 
Napoleon,  Gladstone,  and  even  Washington 
stand  in  greatness  of  character,  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  in  a  certain  moral  power  far  be- 
hind Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  whom 
a  nation  has  a  right  to  be  proud ;  he  was  a 
Christ  in  miniature,  a  saint  of  humanity, 
whose  name  will  live  thousands  of  years  in 
the  legends  of  future  generations.  "We  are 
still  too  near  to  his  gTeatness.  and  so  can 
hardly  appreciate  his  divine  power;  but  after 
a  few  centuries  more  our  posterity  will  find 
him  considerably  bigger  than  we  do.  His 
genius  is  still  too  strong  and  too  powerful 
for  the  common  understanding,  just  as  the 
sun  is  too  hot  when  its  light  beams  directly 
on   us. 

"If  one  would  know  the  greatness  of  Lin- 
coln one  should  listen  to  the  stories  which 
are  told  about  him  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  been  in  wild  places,  where 
one  hears  the  name  of  America  uttered  with 
such  mystery  as  if  it  were  some  heaven  or 
hell.  I  have  heard  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians discussing  the  New  World,  but  I 
heard  this  only  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  Lincoln.  Lincoln  as  the  wonderful  hero 
of  America  is  known  by  the  most  primitive 
nations   of  Asia." 

Count  Tolstoi  told  of  an  encounter  with 
a  Caucasian  chief  of  the  Circassians,  a  Mus- 
sulman, who  was  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world  outside  his 
native  valley.  Tolstoi  spoke  of  the  rulers  of 
the  nations  and  great  statesmen,  and  was 
heard  with  silent  interest  by  the  chief  and 
his  men,  but  after  a  little  the  chief  asked 
why  he  had  not  mentioned  the  greatest  leader 
of  all — Lincoln.  Tolstoi  then  described  the 
American,  his  life  and  death  and  the  results 
of  his  labor.  The  Orientals  were  much  im- 
pressed, multiplied  their  questions,  and  finally 
received  a  photograph  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent with  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
of  veneration  for  the  pictured   hero. 

In  conclusion  Tolstoi  declared  : 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  are  but  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  power  and 
that  we  have  to  follow  its  bidding  to  the 
end.  We  have  a  certain  apparent  independ- 
ence, according  to  our  moral  character, 
wherein  we  may  benefit  our  fellows,  but 
in  all  eternal  and  universal  questions  we  fol- 
low blindly  a  divine  predestination.  Accord- 
ing to  that  eternal  law  the  greatest  of  na- 
tional heroes  had  to  die,  but  an  immortal  glory 
still   shines   on   his   deeds. 

"However,  the  highest  heroism  is  that 
which  is  based  on  humanity,  truth,  justice, 
and  pity ;  all  other  forms  are  doomed  to  for- 
getfuJness.  The  greatness  of  Aristotle  or 
Kant  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  great- 
ness of  Buddha,  Moses,  and  Christ.  The 
greatness  of  Napoleon,  Caesar,  or  Washington 
is  only  moonlight  by  the  sun  of  Lincoln.  His 
example  is  universal  and  will  last  thousands 
of  years.  Washington  was  a  typical  Ameri- 
can, Napoleon  was  a  typical  Frenchman,  but 
Lincoln  was  a  humanitarian  as  broad  as  the 
world.  He  was  bigger  than  his  country — 
bigger  than  all  the  Presidents  together.  Why  ? 
Because  he  loved  his  enemies  as  himself  and 
because  he  was  a  universal  individualist  who 
wanted  to  see  himself  in  the  world — not  the 
world  in  himself.  He  was  great  through  his 
simplicity  and  was  noble  through  his  charity. 

"Lincoln  is  a  strong  type  of  those  who 
make  for  truth  and  justice,  for  brotherhood 
and  freedom.  Love  is  the  foundation  of  his 
life.  That  is  what  makes  him  immortal  and 
that  is  the  quality  of  a  giant  I  hope  that  his 
centenary  birthday  will  create  an  impulse 
toward  righteousness  among  the  nations.  Lin- 
coln lived  and  died  a  hero,  and  as  a  great 
character  he  will  live  as  long  as  the  world 
lives.     May  his  life  long  bless  humanity!" 


Grace  Luce  Irwin  (Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin) 
has  written  a  story  of  theatrical  life  in  New 
York  told  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  "the 
diary  of  a  pretty,  piquant  dancing  girl,"  which 
will  be  published  next  month  under  the  title 
of  "The  Diary  of  a  Show  Girl."  The  book 
will  contain  eighteen  drawings  by  Wallace 
Morgan,  the  creator  of  "Fluffy  Ruffles." 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Praise  the  Good  Day  at  Its  End. 
Across  the  sky   red   petals   of  the   dawn 

As    rose    leaves    blown    from    east    to    west    are 
drifting; 
On  the  rain-silvered  copse  and  dew-white  lawn 

The  shadows  in  the  sunrise  shafts  are  shifting. 
Praise  the  good  day! — Alas,  those  cloudlands  flit, 
Praise  the  good  day,  but — at  the  end  of  it. 

Above  the  fields  a  gentian  sky  untinged 

By  any  haze  its  noontide  blue  outstretches, 

The  radiant  green  of  fresh-sprung  corn  is  fringed 
With  yellow  birdsfoot  and  wild  crimson  vetches. 

Praise  the  good  day! — grass-scented  and  sunlit, 

Praise  the  good  day,  but — at  the  end   of   it. 

The  twilight  gathers  in  the  dark  beechwood, 

The    full    moon's    ring    is    stained    with    tawny 
umber, 

The  dusk  has  brought  her  gray  moth-sisterhood 
Of  dreams  and  silence  and  the  mist  of  slumber. 

Praise  the  good  day! — Alack!  why  blame  or  praise? 

Our  day  is  dead  'mid  myriads  of  dead  days. 

—  Una  Artevelde  Taylor,  in  Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Village  in  the  Lake. 

[Lago  Alleghe  owes  its  origin  to  a  landslip 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  buried  three  vil- 
lages. In  winter,  when  the  ice  is  not  too  thick,  or 
in  calm  summer  weather  the  walls  and  roofs  of  one 
may  yet  be  seen  far  below.  Those  there  are,  say 
the"  shore-dwellers,  who  have  heard  the  bells  tolling 
at  midnight  under  the  water  for  the  unburied 
dead.] 
Beneath  the  lake  green  as  a  wizard's  beryl 

The  village  sleeps  the  centuries  away, 
The   bells  are  ringing  somewhere  in  the  sunshine 

For  weddings  and  for  burymgs  today; 
But  in  the  waters. 
The  green,  shining  waters, 

The  village  sleeps,  while  life  pursues  its  way. 

The  fisher  in  the  bark  winged  like  a  swallow, 

At  dawn  fast  flirting  o'er  the  crystal  wave, 
Will     swear     he     sees     below     it     brown,     quaint 
dwellings, 
t-ach  once  a  home,  each  long  a  nameless  grave; 
For  in  the  waters. 
The  clear,  lapping  waters, 
The  village  sleeps,  beneath  the  crystal  wave. 

Above,  the  figs  are  purpling  in  the  summer, 

The  maize  gleams  golden  in  the  sun  and  wind, 

Around  the  fountains  gossips  laugh  and  prattle, 

The  mother  clasps  the  babe,  lovers  are  kind; 

Down  in  the  waters, 

The  cool,   shadowed  waters, 

The  village  sleeps,  unwarmed  by  sun  or  wind. 


The  storm  upon  the  mountains  drives  the  tempest 

Across  the  lake  scourged   into   pallid   rage, 
The  wolves  proclaim  the  winter,  frost  and  hunger 
Beset  the  folk  ashore  from  youth  to  age; 
There  in  the  waters. 
The  calm,  peaceful  waters, 
The  village  sleeps,  unscathed  by  tempest's   rage. 

Throughout  the  ages   rocky  peaks  have  splintered, 

The  world  with  wars  has  reddened  to  its  core, 
Religions     have     been     changed,     and     kings    been 
martyred, 
Since  first  its  place  on  earth  knew  it  no  more: 
Since   in  the  waters, 
The   deep,    flowing  waters, 
The    village    sleeps,    and    knows    the    world    no 
more. 

Within  it  brides  once  wed  and  reared  men  children, 

For  it  the  world  was  warm,  too,  in  its  day; 
The   end   was   swifter   than    the    summer   lightning, 
That    twined    the    people    from    their    work    and 
play; 

Now  in  the  waters, 
The  kind,    cruel  waters, 
The  village  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  that  death-day. 

t\X.  times  some  fair  Undine,  dimly  feeling 

The  human  taint  in  the  lake-gladness  fall, 
May  float  athwart  the  casements,   strangely  eyeing 
A  cradle,  or  the  Christ  upon  the  wall, 
Where  in  the  waters, 
The  green,  secret  waters, 
The  village  sleeps,  until  the  mountains  fall. 

— K.  L.  Montgomery,  in  Tlte  Spectator. 


Mme.  Nazimova's  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  this  spring  will  include  all  of  the  larger 
points  as  far  as  Seattle,  and  down  through 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  to 
the  south  coast  cities.  The  Shuberts  are  di- 
recting her  tour  and  will  present  her  in  three 
plays  with  the  same  strong  acting  company 
that  supported  her  during  her  two  years'  run 
in  New  York.  It  is  notable  that  Mme.  Nazi- 
raova  is  to  visit  the  Coast  so  soon  after  leav- 
ing New  York  for  the  first  time,  as  there  are 
many  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities  that  have 
been  asking  for  her  appearance.  Of  the  five 
plays  in  which  she  has  been  seen  as  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking star,  she  will  bring  West  with 
her  three,  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House,"  Ibsen's 
"Hedda  Gabler,"  and  Roberto  Bracco's  com- 
edy, "Comtesse  Coquette."  In  New  York 
Nazimova  has  been  the  most  widely  discussed 
player  of  the  past  two  years.  She  speaks 
English  fluently. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Its  Expiation,  by  David  Miller  Dewitt. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  $2.25. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
marked  addition  to  the  most  tragical  story 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  His 
object  has  been  to  extract  the  facts  from  the 
medley  of  suspicion,  suggestion,  and  con- 
jecture that  was  created  by  the  crime  and  so 
to  place  the  story  upon  an  historical  basis. 
To  do  this,  he  says,  seemed  like  a  labor  of 
Hercules.  He  was  confronted  with  legends, 
myths,  fables,  and  lies,  and  the  one  feature 
that  redeemed  his  task  from  hopelessness  was 
the  fact  that  every  scene  has  been  the  subject- 
matter  of  sworn  testimony  before  three  dif- 
ferent tribunals  and  subjected  to  examination, 
direct  and  cross.  The  only  possible  course 
was  to  test  every  statement  by  the  proved 
evidence  before  the  tribunals  and  to  reject 
everything  that  failed  to  square  with  the 
record. 

Into  the  long  story  that  results  there  is 
no  need  to  enter.  It  is  a  story  told  not  only 
with  energy  and  remarkable  literary  merit,  but 
bearing  every  mark  of  conscientious  care  and 
intelligent  research.  Without  attempting  a 
summary  of  results  that  must  be  collected  by 
the  reader  for  himself,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  "Great  Conspiracy"  is  now  conceded  to 
be  wholly  imaginary,  and  that  every  person 
found  guilty  of  participation  now  stands  ac- 
quitted except  the  four  who  were  executed. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  never  brought  to  trial. 
Thompson  was  publicly  honored  at  his  death. 
Clay  was  vindicated  during  his  lifetime.  Sur- 
ratt  is  still  alive  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  convicts  who  were  sent  to  the 
Tortugas  were  pardoned  in  a  few  years. 

And  of  the  four  who  were  hanged,  the  guilt 
of  Mrs.  Surratt  was  never  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  If  her  life  had  been  spared 
she  "might  have  been  freed  and  restored  to 
her  children."  Her  trial,  we  are  told,  "was 
not  only  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  it  was 
not  even  fair."  In  view  of  the  facts,  "it 
seems  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  denied  the 
woman  in  life  should  be  given  her  in  death." 
The  author  protests  against  the  feeling  that 
because  the  injustice  done  her  is  not  to  be  re- 
deemed the  "shame  of  one's  country"  should 
not  be  exposed.  To  ask  that  such  an  injustice 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  victim  because 
of  her  lowly  station  "is  an  insult  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  generations  to  come." 


India  Through  the  Ages:  A  Popular  and 
Picturesque  History  of  Hindustan,  by 
Flora  Annie  Steel.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.25. 

That  the  author  knows  modern  India  with 
a  knowledge  that  comes  only  from  intimate 
connection  and  profound  sympathy  has  been 
proved  by  her  fiction.  That  her  acquaintance 
is  not  only  modern  and  superficial  is  now 
evidenced  by  this  elaborate  history  that  she 
says  modestly  is  only  a  compilation  from 
published  works,  but  that  will  probably  take  a 
deserved  place  as  a  standard  book  of  study 
and  reference. 

It  is  indeed  an  astonishingly  interesting 
story,  and  it  is  told  with  the  skill  of  "the 
trained  novelist  and  the  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torian. Beginning  at  the  days  wherein  myth 
and  fact  are  almost  indistinguishable,  she 
traces  the  history  of  a  mighty  country  down 
through  succeeding  ages  of  struggle,  invasion, 
and  admixture  until  east  and  west  reach  the 
point  of  conjunction,  but  not  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

The  history  ceases  with  the  Mutiny,  al- 
though the  author  now  and  then  allows  her- 
self a  reference  to  later  events.  The  Mutiny, 
she  says,  was  "fostered  by  professional  agi- 
tators, by  disappointed  claimants,  even  as 
the  present  unrest  is  fostered  in  India  nowa- 
days." Upon  India  under  imperial  adminis- 
tration she  hardly  touches  at  all.  Her  story 
ends  at  1858  with  the  bill  for  the  "better 
government  of  India"  when  that  vast  de- 
pendency passed  forever  from  the  control  of 
a   commercial   company. 

Seven  admirable  maps  are  a  useful  addition 
to  the  book. 


France  and  the  Alliances,  by  Andre  Tardieu. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;    $1.50. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  M.  Tardieu 
to  show  the  successive  steps  by  which  France 
has  retrieved  her  position  lost  by  the  German 
war.  At  the  end  of  that  struggle  she  found 
herself  crushed  and  isolated  and  with  a  watch- 
ful enemy  ready  to  complete  by  diplomacy  the 
ruin  begun  by  war.  The  Franco-Russian  al- 
liance, repugnant  perhaps  upon  humanitarian 
grounds,  was  the  first  great  step  in  French 
rehabilitation.  It  gave  to  her  a  powerful  ally, 
while  it  gave  to  Germany  a  formidable  enemy 
upon  her  eastern  frontier.  Then  came  the 
understanding  with  England  and  a  friendship 
between  two  great  peoples  historically  hos- 
tile. Forty  years  ago  France  was  isolated  by 
Germany,  whose  mistaken  policies  after  the 
war  perpetuated  an  enmity  that  should  have 
been  silenced  with  her  invading  guns.  Today 
Germany  is  isolated,  and  largely  through  a 
French  diplomacy  that  has  moved  forward  pa- 


cifically but  relentlessly  and  with  an  astute  and 
accurate  foresight.  The  future  lies  with  Ger- 
many. Will  she  accept  the  situation  and  the 
measure  of  power  that  has  come  to  her  or 
will  she  try  to  increase  that  power  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  existing  equilibrium.  M.  Tar- 
dieu thinks  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
is  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  future,  and  al- 
though this  seems  open  to  some  modifications, 
he  gives  us  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  by  arguments  based  upon  an  admirably 
terse  survey  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  last 
forty  years. 

Maurice  Guest,  by  Henry  Handel  Richardson. 
Published  bv  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

This  book  of  some  560  pages  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  two  years'  life  in  musical  Leip- 
zig. It  may  therefore  be  understood  that  not 
much  in  the  way  of  detail  is  omitted  from  the 
lives  of  the  small  group  of  students,  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  German,  that  form  the 
dramatis  persona'.  Indeed,  we  have  an  ex- 
travagance, a  riot,  of  detail  that  is  often 
trivial  and  sometimes  indecent.  If  the  book 
is  intended  as  a  warning  to  parents  of  what 
may  await  their  sons  and  daughters  in  mu- 
sical Germany,  the  lesson  might  have  been 
conveyed  even  better  by  an  artistic  use  of 
suggestion  than  by  a  process  of  remorseless 
photography  that  includes  the  bedroom  as  well 
as  the  street  and  that  renders  the  obvious 
and  the  evident  with  needless  and  nasty  pre- 
cision. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  "Maurice  Guest"  is 
an  exaggeration  and  that  its  dozen  or  so 
characters  are  not  representative.  Even  the 
virtuous  among  them  seem  to  be  without  sense 
of  propriety  or  modesty.  Virtue,  in  fact,  is 
no  more  than  a  matter  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. The  heroine,  Louise,  is  wholly  with- 
out moral  sense,  a  modern  Undine,  a  new  ver- 
sion of  Nana.  Maurice  himself  is  a  well- 
meaning  young  pianist,  whose  steady  descent 
into  the  inferno  we  watch  with  a  sort  of  hor- 
rified fascination.  It  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
tract a  moral  from  the  story,  as  from  any 
other  set  of  ugly  facts,  but  the  last  pages  in- 
vite us  to  observe  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
heartless  vice,  and  if  a  corresponding  over- 
throw of  virtue  is  not  equally  discernible,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  virtue  to  be  overthrown. 
"Maurice  Guest"  is  absorbingly  interesting  to 
those  who  know  how  to  skip,  but  it  is  not  a 
work  of  art. 


The  Banking  and  Currency  Problem  in  the 
United  States,  by  Victor  Morawetz.  Pub- 
lished by  the  North  American  Review 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  $1. 
The  author  bases  his  little  book  upon  the 
fact  of  the  recent  financial  panic  and  the 
other  panics  that  preceded  it.  That  these 
disturbances  should  be  peculiar  to  America, 
that  they  do  not  occur  in  other  countries, 
indicates  "that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
with  the  system  of  banking  and  currency  in 
the  United  States."  He  advances  a  plan  for 
cooperation  between  the  banks  and  the  treas- 
ury, including  a  note-redemption  fund,  this 
fund  to  be  elastic  and  regulating  the  un- 
covered volume  of  notes  outstanding.  With- 
out entering  into  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Mora- 
wetz's  plan,  it  may  be  said  that  its  presenta- 
tion leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  condensation  and   lucidity. 


Arthur    Atkins:    Extracts    from    the    Letters, 
ivith   Notes   on    Painting   and   Landscape. 
Written  During  the  Period  of  His  Work 
as   a   Painter  in    the  Last   Tzi'o    Years   of 
His  Life,     Published  by  A.  M.  Robertson, 
San  Francisco. 
Friends    of    the    painter    will    welcome    this 
tasteful    little    volume    and    will    find    a    con- 
firmation of  their  estimates  in  the  lofty  tone 
of  the  correspondence  and  the  acumen  of  the 
artistic    criticisms.      The   influence    of   Arthur 
Atkins    will    be    a   permanent    one    upon    Cali- 
fornia  art,   but   this   brief   record   helps  us   to 
understand  the  impression  that  he  made  as  a 
man  upon  those  who   came   into   contact  with 
his    fine    and    gentle    character.      The    portrait 
frontispiece    and    the    seven    reproductions    in 
monochrome    from    his    works    are    worthy    of 
their   place  in   the  book. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  by  George  Bancroft.  Pub- 
lished by  the  A.  Wessels  Company,  New 
York. 
This  little  volume  is  worth  possessing  for 
its  high  and  sustained  note  of  dignified  pane- 
gyric. Nothing  of  its  kind  more  worthy  has 
been  written,  nothing  that  will  better  repay 
preservation.  If  anywhere  a  discordant  note 
is  sounded,  it  is  in  the  pointed  comparisons 
between  Lincoln  and  Palmerston  on  the  final 
pages.  Comparisons  are  odorous,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  plac- 
ing the  two  men  side  by  side.  Lincoln's  su- 
preme grandeur  was  admittedly  a  moral  one, 
while  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Palmers- 
ton  have  never  dreamed  of  adorning  his 
memory  with  the  halo  of  the  saint. 


Personality  in  Education,  by  James  P.  Con- 
over.  Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York;   $1.25. 

The  author's  long  experience  as  master  in 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  has  borne  good 
fruit  in  the  production  of  a  thoughtful  and 
sincere  treatise  on  education  combining  theory 


and  practice  in  pleasing  form.  His  chapters 
on  "Discipline"  and  "The  Playground"  are 
particularly  good.  If  the  book  has  a  flaw  it 
is  in  its  over-accentuation  of  dogmatic  re- 
ligion. We  feel  a  certain  resentment  at  com- 
parisons between  Christian  and  non-Christian 
teachers,  while  the  assumption  that  the  Epis- 
copal Catechism  and  the  Episcopal  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  should  form  parts  of  a  school 
course  is  an  undesirable  one. 


The  Angel  of  Forgiveness,  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  $1.50. 

This  smoothly  written  story  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  tired  of  the 
strenuous  modern  novel,  with  its  overdone 
concentration  of  incident.  We  are  introduced  i 
to  the  heroine  as  a  little  girl,  and  although 
Githa  would  be  more  interesting  if  she  were 
more  humanly  naughty,  her  picture  is  a  pleas- 
ing piece  of  work.  Githa  discovers  that  her 
mother  is  not  dead,  as  she  had  supposed,  but 
is  living  apart  from  her  father,  and  as  both 
parents  are  lovable  and  admirable,  we  are  a 
little  dissatisfied  that  an  early  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Darnell  should  provoke  a 
rancor  on  the  part  of  his  wife  that  leads  to 
nearly  twenty  years'  separation.  If  Mrs.  Dar- 
nell had  been  as  good  a  woman  as  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  she  would  have  added  for- 
giveness to  her  other  virtues.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  Mrs.  Darnell  is  a  prig,  but  we  are 
glad  that  Githa's  influence  should  eventually 
bring  her  back  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  author 
knows  how  to  tell  a  simple  story  without  jar 
or  incongruity. 

Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  $2. 

This  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  standard  j 
work  preserves  everything  in  previous  issues 
pertaining  to  Lincoln's  personality.  Of  fine 
appearance  and  printed  in  large  type,  it  should 
find  a  place  upon  every  Lincoln  library  shelf. 
Its  contributors  are  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Walt 
Whitman,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, Elihu  B.  Washburne,  George  Sewall 
Boutwell,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  Donn  Piatt, 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  various  others. 


Our     Wasteful    Nation,    by     Rudolf     Cronau. 

Published    by    Mitchell    Kennerlev,    New 

York. 

One    of    the    great    topics    of    the    day    is 

handled    by    the    author    with    graphic    ability 

and    competent    information.      The    scope    of 

his    book    is    wide.      He    deals    with    forests, 

water,    soil,    minerals,    animals,    public    lands 

and    privileges,    public    money    and    property, 

and    human    lives.      The    last    section,    by    the 

way,    contains    only    eight   pages,    and    this    is 

probably  accurately  proportioned  to  the  public 

interest    aroused. 


The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, has  published  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Princess  and  Curdie,"  by  Dr.  George  Mac- 
donald,  whose  recent  death  has  deprived  the 
children  of  the  world  of  an  understanding 
servant  and  friend.  Twelve  colored  illustra- 
tions by  Miss  Kirk  give  a  new  interest  to  this 
fine  story  for  children  that,  with  its  com- 
panion, "The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,"  al- 
most   form    in    themselves   a   juvenile   library. 


GRAVIES 


test  the  ability  of  a  cook. 
To  insure  success  use 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gra- 
vies, Chafing    Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rare- 
bit  and  Salad 
Dressings     are 
greatly    i  m  - 
provedbyitsuse. 
Try  it! 

The  leading  chefs 
and  cooks  through- 
oat  the  world 
know  the  value  of 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sance 
as  the  "final  loach" 
to  many  a  dish. 

Unequalled 
as  a  Digestive. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts.,  New  York 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

Our  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at    our    factory 

117   San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F„  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States,   Europe,   India,   the  Orient  and  elsewhere.     Send 

us  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


—HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  KIDNAPED— 

and  taken  on  a  forced  voyage  to  the  ice-bound 
Antarctics  on  a  steam  yacht — especially  if  there 
were  a  charming  girl  aboard  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  did  happen  to  John  Stephens,  aged  24.  His  was 
a  thrilling  adventure  indeed,  and  makes  the  most  fascinating  romance 
RANDALL  PARRISH   has  yet    produced.       Ask    your    bookseller  for 

The    Last    Voyage    of   the    "  Donna    Isabel " 

Pictures  in  color  by  Allen  T.  True.     Cover  by  Guernsey  Moore. 

(San  Francisco  Office) 


CARROLL  COOK 

COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 

Announces  to  members  of  the  Bar,  friends  and  the  public,  his 
term  of  office  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  (which  he  has  filled  for  12  years)  having  expired,  that 
he  has  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  opened  offices 
in  the 

CHRONICLE  BUILDING 


f  rancisco 


,  Cal. 


Where  he  will  engage  in  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  in  both 
State  and  Federal  courts  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  criminal  cases  he  will  act  as  counsel  in  any  part  of  the 
State,  or  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United   States  or  Mexico. 

Office:  Chronicle  Building,  Rooms   1603*1605  Telephone  Douglrt*  90 
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BOOKS   AND  AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


With  Whistler  in  Venice,  by  Otto  H.  Backer. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 

York. 
This  sumptuous  book  is  by  the  man  who,  of 
all  others,  is  best  qualified  to  write  it.  Mr. 
Backer  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Whistler  and  enjoyed  his  peculiar  friendship 
during  Venetian  days.  That  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  an  intimate  story  with  biographical 
skill  is  proved  again  by  his  latest  work.  He 
shows  us  Whistler  day  by  day,  and  always 
with  a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  of  personal  in- 
cident that  illuminates  character  as  can  noth- 
ing else.  Mr.  Backer  has  written  a  distinc- 
tive book,  although  it  covers  one  chapter  only 
of  Whistler's  life,  but  the  volume  is  still  fur- 
ther enriched  by  forty-six  illustrations,  some 
of  them  of  peculiar  technical  interest  as  show- 
ing Whistler's  etched  plates  at  various  stages 
of  their  advance.  The  book  itself,  of  quarto 
size  and  with  exceptionally  wide  margins,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  typographical  art. 


The  Game  of  Go,  by  Arthur  Smith.  Published 
"by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  the  national  game  of  Japan  and  is 
said  to  require  greater  skill  than  chess.  It 
is  played  upon  a  board  something  like  a 
chessboard,  but  larger,  and  with  small  stones 
or  counters,  the  object  being  to  surround  the 
enemy's  pieces  and  so  put  them  out  of  action. 
The  care  with  which  the  author  explains  the 
game  and  the  numerous  diagrams  ought  to 
enable  the  reader  to  become  a  good  "Go" 
player,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  game  worth  learn- 
ing by  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 


The   Devil   in   London,   by    George    R.    Sims. 
Published  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1- 
Alan   Fairfax,   a   young   millionaire,   accepts 
the  guidance  of  the   Devil  on  a  tour  through 
the  seamy  side  of  London.     He  is  introduced 
to  all  the  haunts  of  vice,  from  the  glittering 
hotels    and    the    gambling    dens    of    the    West 
End    to    the    slums    and    the    abominations    of 
the   East  End.     It   is   no   new  story,  but  it  is 
told  as  only  Mr.  Sims  can  tell  it,  and  perhaps 
it  jnay  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


New  Publications. 
The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  published  "Es- 
sentials in  Civil  Government,"  by  S.  E.  For- 
man.  Ph.  D.,  224  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  60 
cents. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis, 
has  published  "Songs  of  Summer,"  by 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  The  fifty  "songs" 
could  have  been  written  by  no  one  but  Mr. 
Riley,  while  the  illustrations  upon  nearly 
every  page  are  appropriate. 

"On  a  Margin,"  by  Julius  Chambers,  is  a 
novel  of  modern  financial  life  and  of  the 
gigantic  and  fraudulent  speculations  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  told  with  some 
strength  and  is  readable  all  through.  It  is 
published  by  Mitchell  Kennerlev,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
has  published  a  complete  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  with  a  fine 
portrait  frontispiece.  The  typography  is  ex- 
cellent, the  binding  dignified,  while  the  reader 
will  rejoice  in  the  table  of  contents  and  in- 
dices of  titles,  and  of  first  lines.  The  price 
is  $1.50. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.  A..  L.L.  D.. 
has  written  a  "Commentary  upon  Tennyson's 
'In  Memoriam,'  "  and  this  has  been  published 
by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
and  Washington.  Dr.  Shepherd  is  among  the 
best  known  of  Tennyson's  commentators  and 
his  present  work  is  marked  by  intense  sym- 
pathy and  no  small  amount  of  insight. 

Henry  Frowde  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
New  York,  has  published  two  volumes  of 
"Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  Spingarn.  These  volumes  will  be 
followed  by  "Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,"  by 
G.  Gregory  Smith ;  "Dryden's  Essays,"  by 
W.  P.  Ker,  and  "Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria  and  ^sthetical  Essays,"  by  J.  Shaw- 
cross.  The  price  of  the  first  two  volumes  is 
$1.75  each. 

Two  beautiful  little  volumes  come  to  hand 
from  Brentano's,  New  York.  The  first  is 
"The  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  selected 
and  edited  with  introduction  by  Temple 
Scott,  and  the  second  is  "The  Wisdom  of 
Walt  Whitman,"  selected  and  edited,  with  in- 
troduction, by  Laurens  Maynard.  In  each 
case  the  selections  are  carefully  made,  while 
the  table  of  contents  and  index  are  convenient 
and  complete.  The  little  volumes  are  richly 
bound  in  red  and  gold  and  gilt  edged. 

Along   cerUin   lines    Dr.    Henry    Van    Dyke 

is    the    best    essayist    that    we    have,    and    his 

"Counsels     hy     the     Way,"     just     issued     by 

Thomas  Y.    "rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  in 

his  nappies    vein.     Dr.  Van  Dyke  never  gives 

thv   idc     of   -erfunctory  work.     He  persuades 

er    of    his    personal    well    wishes    for 

.ell    as    his    power    to    advise    prac- 

d    seasonably,    and    while    he    never 


conceals  a  strong  religious  sentiment,  he 
never  contaminates  it  by  dogmas.  The  price 
is    $1. 

"The  Sea  of  Faith,"  by  Milton  Reed,  is  a 
finely  poetic  appeal  for  a  better  recognition 
of  the  invincible  ameliorative  powers  in  hu- 
man nature  that  are  independent  of  dogmatic 
religion.  It  is  published  in  artistic  form  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston. 
Price,  80  cents. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
George  W.  Cable  recently  read  his  story, 
"Posson  Jones,"  at  a  charity  benefit  in  New 
Orleans.  This  was,  as  stated  by  the  author, 
a  love  story  without  a  woman  in  it.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  deal  with  the  great  passion  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  superb  virtue  of 
friendship. 

The  French  novelist  Georges  Ohnet  has 
taken  his  turn  at  the  international  novel  with 
"Manage  Americain,"  just  published  in  Paris. 

Among  the  interesting  exhibits  of  "Mr. 
Punch's  Pageant,"  now  celebrating  in  Lon- 
don, is  to  be  seen  Thackeray's  MSS.  of  the 
"Mahogany  Tree."  It  hangs  on  the  wall  be- 
side Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"'  which  ap- 
peared in  Punch  in  1843,  and  a  pathetic  let- 
ter of  Hood  to  Dickens  which  attests  the 
struggle  Hood  had  to  meet  his  obligations. 
Another  Thackeray  relic  is  his  letter  of 
resignation  from  Punch  as  its  critic,  due  to 
the  indignation  which  possessed  him  over  a 
cartoon  offensive  to  the  French   emperor. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  who  is  the  modern 
master  of  literary  paradox,  is  said  often  to 
be  found  writing,  usually  in  heavy  exercise 
books,  not  only  in  restaurants,  tea-shops,  and 
public  houses,  but  in  cabs,  on  the  tops  of 
omnibuses,  and  even  walking  along  the  street. 
He  is  absent-minded  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
credible. One  of  the  stories  current  in  Lon- 
don of  this  erratic  journalist  and  philosopher 
is  that  of  his  calling  on  a  publisher  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  a  meeting,  and  placing  in 
the  publisher's  own  hands  a  letter  explain- 
ing elaborately  why  he  could  not  keep  the 
appointment. 

Records  kept  by  the  Publishers'  Weekly 
show  that  during  1908  there  were  more  than 
300  volumes  in  excess  of  the  production  of 
fiction   in   any  previous  year. 

In  a  recent  volume,  published  in  London 
and  entitled  "Thomas  Pownall,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,"  the  author  ascribes  to 
its  subject  the  authorship  of  "The  Letters  of 
Junius."  The  book  describes  for  the  first 
time  in  detail  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  of 
considerable  distinction  in  the  early  years  of 
King  George  III.  In  the  previous  adminis- 
tration he  had  been  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  appointed  to  that  important  office 
by  William  Pitt,  whom  he  instigated  to  the 
sending  of  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Quebec. 
During  his  residence  here  Pownall  came  to 
acquire  sympathy  with  the  people  of  New 
England,  and  became  the  lifelong  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Returning  to  England, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
opposed  King  George  III  in  the  policies  of 
the  king  and  the  ministry  during  the  years 
preceding  and  covering  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Then  it  was,  the  author  claims,  that 
Pownall  wrote  the  "Letters  of  Junius."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  was  a  formidable  member 
of  the  Opposition,  and  not  only  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  government,  but  the 
ability  and  the  courage  to  express  himself 
about  them. 

Of  the  author  of  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"Dreaming  River,  an  Idyl  of  the  Minnesota 
Prairie,"  the  publishers,  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  say:  "This  author  is  Barr 
Moses,  who  lives  in  a  small  town  amid  the 
very  scenes  he  describes  in  the  novel.  Com- 
ing from  old  New  England  and  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  he  has  naturally  a  serious  bent  of  mind. 
He  has  studied  in  two  of  the  Minnesota  uni- 
versities and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  traveled  widely  abroad  and  has  interested 


himself  in  almost  every  line  of  study.  He 
has  followed  no  steady  occupation  except  that 
of  a  writer.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  His 
experience  may  serve  as  a  warning  for  others, 
even  though  it  has  not  deterred  him.  Here 
are  the  old  figures :  Eighty  pieces  published 
or  accepted  by  thirty-one  publications  during 
six  years  have  paid  him  just  $181.10." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  Selma  Lagerlof's  book,  "The 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,"  originally  published 
several  years  ago.  New  interest  in  the  work 
has  been  awakened  by  the  recent  disaster  in 
Sicily.  The  author  has  depicted  with  the  in- 
sight of  genius  the  quaint  superstitions,  the 
picturesque  poverty,  the  fierce  vindictiveness, 
and  the  impulsive  devotion  of  the  Sicilians, 
and  her  word-pictures  of  the  island  itself  will 
always  stand  as  remarkable  descriptions  of  a 
region  whose  beauty  is  largely  now  a  matter 
of   memory. 


Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  the 
engagement  for  three  concerts  in  this  city  of 
Josef  Lhevinne.  the  famous  Russian  pianist, 
who  is  said  to  play  more  like  the  great  Rubin- 
stein than  any  virtuoso  that  has  appeared 
before  the  public  since  that  great  artist's 
time.  Three  attractive  programmes  will  be 
given  at  Christian  Science  Hall,  the  dates  be- 
ing Sunday  afternoons,  March  7  and  14.  and 
Thursday  night,  March  11.  One  concert  will 
be  given  in  Oakland  Friday  afternoon,  March 
12,  at  Ye  Liberty   Playhouse. 


Mme.  Eames,  it  seems,  really  purposes  to 
leave  America  for  some  years.  She  made  her 
final  appearance  in  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  as 
Tosca.  She  will  now  go  from  city  to  city 
for  a  short  series  of  song  recitals,  and  then 
she  will  depart  for  Europe  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  return  to  America.  Her 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  is  definitely 
ended.  The  new  regime  there  resents  the 
conditions  she  imposes,  and  she,  in  turn,  as 
little   likes   its   methods. 


SALE 

STOCK  OF 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

will  continue  until 

February  27th 

Special  Reductions  in 

Gold  Watches 

Shreve  &  Company 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Sacramento  St. 


After  March  First 
SHREVE  BUILDING 

Post  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 


"HSBMB' 


207AL  1TEST02" 


The  Original  Egyptian  " 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

APACE    WITH    SCIENCE 


The  Gymnasium  and  the  Turkish, 

The  Hair  Dressing  parlors  on  the 

Russian  and  Electric  Light  baths  on 

second  floor  are  provided  with  everv 

the  twelfth  floor  introduce  a  unique 

modern  accessory. 

and  luxurious  equipment. 

Massage,    vibratory     and     hydro- 

Facial  massage,  manicuring,  etc., 

therapeutic  treatment. 

in  charge  of  expert  attendant. 

While    the    service   is    unusual,  the    charges    are   not 
UNDER    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    JAMES    WOODS 


The  making  of  Eye 
Glasses  is  an  important 
task  and  every  detail  should 
be  perfect.  We  are  always 
careful. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 

A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


<  Unsweetened  ) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality," 
Est.   1S57.  New  York. 


D  A  f  TNf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
ft  Allll  ll       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until    1 :40  p.   m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


February  20".  1909. 
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THE    COUNTY   CHAIRMAN. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  County  Chairman"  is  the  sort  of 
play  that  fills  in  a  week  when  laughter  has 
its  turn.  It  is  a  cheerful,  amusing  comedy, 
and  since  it  is  one  of  George  Ade's  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  American  to  the  backbone. 

A  city  audience  always  takes  kindly  to  a 
stage  representation  of  village  life.  Probably 
in  the  little  hour  of  diversion  that  it  stole 
from  the  rush  and  fever  of  a  metropolitan 
existence  it  was  soothing  to  see  the  idlers 
congregate  in  idyllic  dolcc  far  tnente  about 
the  village  porch,  smoking  in  sociable  silence, 
or  hastening  to  witness  the  daily  excitement 
of  the  incoming  train. 

The  Valencia  Theatre  management,  which 
is  prone  to  offer  things  with  a  lavish  hand, 
has,  however,  a  much  larger  number  of  idlers 
than  is  really  necessary",  which  somewhat  in- 
terferes with  the  village  simplicity  of  the 
picture  thus  set  forth. 

"The  County  Chairman"  does  not  heavily 
tax  the  acting  capabilities  of  the  company, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Homans,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  Honorable 
Jim  Hackler,  County  Chairman.  Mr.  Homans, 
while  not  bestowing  upon  the  Honorable  Jim 
the  strong  and  winning  personality  that  made 
the  character  lovable  on  the  occasion  of  the 
play's  first  presentation  here,  nevertheless 
justifies,  by  the  painstakingness  and  accept- 
able features  of  the  character  study,  the  man- 
agement's policy  in  thus  bringing  him  for- 
ward. 

Mace  Greenleaf,  the  new  leading  man,  has 
only  to  look  ingenuous,  and  youthfully  fervent 
and  sincere  in  his  love-making,  and  to  look 
bothered  and  wear  an  air  of  juvenile  indigna- 
tion during  the  speech  of  the  opposition  at 
the  political  rallying  place.  He  did  the  first 
very  well,  but  a  little  overlooked  the   second. 

In  the  character  of  Sassafras  Livingstone, 
Charles  Dow  Clark  found  opportunity  to  do 
a  little  quiet,  but  very  acceptable  comedy, 
and  Reginald  Travers,  who  at  last  has  struck 
out  his  line  in  filling  small  character  parts, 
was  an  appropriately  disagreeable  political  op- 
ponent to  the  village  hero. 

The  ladies,  all  of  whom,  even  including 
Blanche  Stoddard,  were  necessarily  partially 
submerged  by  the  over-balancing  interest  of 
politics,  and  consequently  politicians,  revenged 
themselves  by  wearing  costumes  of  the  '80 
epoch.  They  looked  so  very  old-fashioned, 
so  '60ish,  in  fact,  that  it  was  something  of  a 
reminder    that    1880    was    a    very,    very    long 

time   ago. 

*  *  * 

Says  Fastidia,  a  fervid  young  thing,  who 
responds  passionately  to  all  music  that  is 
good,  "I  never  want  to  hear  any  one  but  a 
Latin  sing  love-songs,  and  I  only  want  to 
hear  them  sung  in  the  Latin  tongue." 

And  sometimes  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
her.  Somehow,  when  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Amer- 
ican or  otherwise,  sings  of  love,  he  seems  to 
be  trying  desperately  hard  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the  emotions 
of  which  he  sings.  Experiencing  the  emotion 
is  of  course  natural  to  all  nationalities,  but 
expressing  it  is  a  different  matter.  The  Latin 
expresses  it  quite  simply  and  naturally.  He 
is  rather  proud  of  himself,  in  fact,  for  being 
in  that  happy  state,  and  looks  with  aversion 
on  the  man  or  woman  whose  blood  is  too  cold 
to  warm  up  to  the  degree  of  emotional  ardor 
that  induces  an  absence  of  self-consciousness. 

An  interesting  instance  of  this  fact,  even 
if  it  is  in  fiction,  may  be  found  in  Pierre 
Coulevain's  "Eve  Yictorieuse,"  a  clever  story 
given  to  the  contrast  of  the  American  and 
Latin  temperaments  by  a  woman  who  knows 
what   she   is  talking  about. 

In  this  novel,  a  charming  young  New  York 
matron  is  amorously  pursued  by  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  misconceives  her  American 
style  of  flirting.  The  Italian  is  rebuffed,  as 
the  lady's  honor  is  impregnable,  but,  as  be 
happens  to  know  that  she  is  in  love  with  him, 
his  own  infatuation  dies,  so  inconceivable  is 
it  to  him  that  she  should  resist  the  prompt- 
ings of  her  own  heart. 

Well,  there's  the  Latin  of  it,  and  when  I 
hear  some  athletic  ex-butcher-boy,  or  pro- 
moted cooper,  or  evoluted  blacksmith,  singing 
fervently  in  Italian  opera,  I  may  criticize 
the  cut  of  his  jib,  but  there  is  something  in 
that  stream  of  fervid  vocalism,  a  warmth  of 
coloring,  an  ardor  of  expression,  to  which 
the  cooler,  calmer,  more  prosaic,  more  self- 
contained  Anglo-Saxon,  or  American  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  can  rarely  attain. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  can  sing  most  beautifully 
of  home,  of  country,  of  God,  but  he  can  rarely 


fire  the  heart  of  the  listener  when  he  sings  of 
love. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  disagree  with  me,  es- 
pecially when  I  instance  Nordica  as  an  ex- 
ample— Xordica,  who  is  mistress  of  the  art 
of  musical  expression.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
Nordica,  dramatic  as  she  is,  Nordica,  whose 
crystal  voice  can  express  such  a  variety  of 
emotion,  always  just  falls  short  of  bringing 
the  element  of  romance  into  the  operas  of 
which  she  sings  the  leading  part.  She  always 
makes  a  triumphant  exhibition  of  virtuosity, 
but  the  love  of  which  she  sings  is  the  last 
and  least  emotion  in  our  consciousness. 

Mackenzie  Gordon  strikes  me  as  a  tenor 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  qualities  that 
make  for  popularity.  He  has  a  fine  voice, 
although  he  does  not  always  produce  fine 
notes.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  contract  his 
throat  and  squeeze  out  the  notes,  as  one 
squeezes  paint  from  a  tube.  At  other  times 
he  produces  a  pure  and  beautiful  tone,  so 
warmed  and  mellowed  by  an  appealing  charm 
of  expression  as  to  make  one  almost  forget 
the    previous    lapses. 

In  fact,  he  is  a  very  uneven  singer,  prone 
to  producing  an  occasional  falsetto — which 
even  in  a  tenor  is  to  many  very  displeasing — 
and  not  wholly  impeccable  in  the  matter  of 
avoiding  the  nasal  note.  But  the  volume  and 
rich  quality  of  his  voice,  and  the  variety  of 
emotions  which  he  energetically  expresses  in 
the  abundance  of  songs  on  his  well-selected 
programmes  have  won   him   great  favor. 

Although  he  put  a  little  vocal  trickery  in 
''Bouton  de  Rose,"  the  fine  natural  qualities 
of  his  voice,  as  well  as  his  limitations  in 
handling  it,  were  shown  in  "Pourquoi  me 
revelles  ?" 

He  rendered  "Ich  Liebe  Dich"  very  credit- 
ably, just  stopping  short  of  expressing  all  that 
those  words  should  say.  "Una  Furtiva  La- 
grima"  swept  along  to  an  imposing  conclu- 
sion, but  in  "I  Know  of  Two  Bright  Eyes," 
tenderly  though  it  was  expressed,  the  singer 
ran  up  against  that  ever-present  falsetto 
temptation,  to  which  so  many  tenors  succumb. 
But  the  five  little  English  ballads  caught  the 
house,  and  the  Irish  songs  as  well.  These 
pretty  little  ballads,  which  celebrate  young 
love  in  its  romance  and  purity,  are  good  for 
us  to  hear,  in  an  age  given  to  the  exploiting 
of  more  meretricious  and  materialistic  emo- 
tions, and  Mr.  Gordon  very  evidently  pleased 
mightily  with  his  selections. 

The  Irish  songs,  especially  "The  Donovans," 
were  sung  with  sprightliness  and  some  humor, 
the  singer  always  paying  his  audience  the 
compliment  of  being  clear  and  distinct, 
whether  the  songs  were  in  dialect  or  in  a 
foreign  language,  although  it  can  not  be  said 
that  he  particularly  shines  as  a  linguist. 

Mr.  Blanchard  gave  an  exhibition  of  expert 
piano  playing,  although  temperament  seems 
to  be  lacking,  the  familiar  "Blue  Danube" 
waltzes  being  played  without  sparkle,  or  the 
dance  spirit,  and  Frederick  Maurer,  Jr.,  care- 
fully subordinating  himself,  with  a  gratify- 
ingly  matter-of-fact,  business-like,  non-posing 
air,  gave  satisfactory  accompaniments. 
■*•*- 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Corunna, 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  probably  the 
best  remembered  fact  in  all  the  checkered 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War.  For  a  good 
reason.  There  are  poets,  like  Shenstone, 
whose  fame  is  secured  by  a  single  quatrain. 
The  poetical  reputation  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  who,  eight  years  after  the  event, 
wrote  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  rests 
on  that  one  production  alone.  Ascribed,  be- 
fore its  author's  name  became  known,  to  such 
well-known  poets  as  Campbell  and  Byron,  the 
poem  took  firm  hold  of  a  nation's  heart. 
Dying  of  consumption  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  Wolfe's  memory  will  ever  be  kept 
gieen  by  just  that  one  piece,  which  "Ingolds- 
by"  parodied,  which  a  million  schoolboys  have 
recited,  which  Lord  Byron  pronounced  to  be 
"the  most  perfect  ode  in  the  language." 
-♦»» 

The  recent  misfortunes  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Coast  Line,  making  necessary  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  for  rebuild- 
ing certain  points  with  cement  and  stone, 
which  will  last  for  all  time,  have  led  to 
statements  by  thoughtless  people  to  the  effect 
that  the  Potter  grounds  have  been  damaged 
and  a  number  of  exaggerated  and  wholly 
false  assertions.  The  total  damage  done  by 
the  unusual  amount  of  rain  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  is  not  $5000  and  consists  only  in 
washing  out  of  mountain  bridges  in  districts 
that  are  never  traveled  by  tourists.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  has  been  some  damage 
by  a  high  sea  some  three  weeks  ago  in  wash- 
ing away  the  sand  surroundings  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Station,  fully  half  a  mile  from 
the  Potter  Hotel. 


Paloma  Schramm,  who  has  been  in  Chicago 
for  five  years  pursuing  her  piano  studies,  and 
is  now  seventeen  years  old,  made  her  debut 
as  a  pianiste  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  or- 
chestra on  February  2  and  was  received  with 
great  favor.  The  music  critics  of  Chicago 
make  confident  predictions  of  an  eminent  fu- 
ture for  the  young  artist.  Miss  Schramm 
played  in  public  in  San  Francisco,  her  native 
city,  long  before  she  went  away. 
*♦»- 

Clyde  Fitch's  fiftieth  play  and  latest  comedy 
success,  "Girls,"  will  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre   following   "The    Red   Mill." 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Forty  rainy  nights  since  the  new  year  came 
in.  and  yet  no  dampening  of  San  Francisco 
playgoers'  enthusiasm.  It  "rains  them  in" 
seemingly,  instead  of  keeping  them  away,  for 
no  show  that  could  pretend  to  even  the  slight- 
est draught  has  been  neglected.  There  has 
been  more  froth  than  ale  in  the  situation  sev- 
eral times,  but  the  man-who-wants-to-be- 
amused  is  patient  and  persistent,  and  the  lady- 
who-goes-with-him  is  complaisant.  The  skies 
are   clearing   now. 


"The  Red  Mill"  comes  to  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  Monday  night,  in  the  hands  of 
a  Charles  Dillingham  company  that  has  been 
receiving  good  notices  all  along  the  route 
Pacific  Coastward.  This  comic  opera,  by 
Henry  Blossom  and  Victor  Herbert,  is  one 
which  Montgomery  and  Stone  have  found 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  vein  of  success 
in  the  East,  where  it  has  been  enjoyed  for 
two  seasons.  It  had  a  long  run  at  the  Knick- 
erbocker Theatre  in  New  York,  and  also  in 
Boston  and  Chicago.  The  comedians  who 
participated  in  its  initial  success  will  not  be 
seen  here,  but  the  roles  have  been  filled  with- 
out serious  loss.  Walter  Wells  and  Neil  Mc- 
Neil head  the  company,  and  W.  H.  Brown, 
Fred  Huntly.  Milton  Dawson.  Anna  McNabb, 
Marguerite  Fry,  Sadie  Kirby,  and  fifty  others, 
including  an  iridescent  chorus,  support  them 
ably.  Six  Dutch  Kiddies,  in  a  costume  dance, 
furnish  a  feature  which  never  fails  of  notice 
by   the   dramatic   reporters. 


George  Ade's  comedy.  "The  County  Chair- 
man," has  drawn  excellent  houses  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  this  week,  and  it  will  keep 
up  the  enthusiasm  to  the  end  of  its  run,  Sun- 
day night. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  a  special  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  matinee  performance,  Wil- 
liam Gillette's  masterpiece,  "Secret  Service," 
will  begin  a  season  of  one  week.  The  play 
never  fails  to  attract,  or  to  hold  the  attention, 
and  this  presentation  in  the  best  Valencia 
Theatre  manner  will  be  a  record  event.  Mace 
Greenleaf  will  be  the  Captain  Thorne,  and  he 
has  appeared  with  distinct  success  in  the 
character  before.  Blanche  Stoddard,  as  the 
heroine,  Edith  Varney,  will  also  renew  former 
success  in  the  part.  Robert  Homans  as  Ben- 
ton Arrelsford.  Gerald  Harcourt  as  Wilfred 
Varney.  and  Charles  Dow  Clark  in  another 
black-face  impersonation,  may  be  relied  upon 
to  sustain  their  reputation.  Lillian  Andrews, 
Beatrice  Nichols,  and  Grace  Travers,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  are  also  well 
placed.  . 

Kolb  and  Dill  will  withdraw  "Lonesome 
Town"  in  the  midst  of  a  notably  successful 
run  for  a  revival  of  "Playing  the  Ponies"  for 
their  last  week  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  The 
Brusie  play,  which  is  clever  and  catchy,  will 
be  seen  for  the  last  time  Sunday  night.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  at  a  special  Washington's 
Birthday  matinee  performance,  "Playing  the 
Ponies"  will  be  offered  and  continued  through 
the  week.  Many  will  go  again  to  see  Kolb 
and  Dill  as  race-track  plungers,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  funny  china-smashing  scene. 
Adele  Rafter  will  be  seen  as  the  fascinating 
adventuress  who  begins  the  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion. . 

At  the  Orpheum  next  week  Frank  Nelson, 
a  character  actor,  will  head  the  list.  He  will 
appear  in  a  one-act  sketch  entitled  "Thirty 
Dollars."  which  is  said  to  be  unusually  good. 
Dorothy  de  Schelle  and  John  C.  King  sup- 
port Mr.  Nelson  in  the  little  play.  Ivan 
Tschernoff,  an  animal  trainer  of  renown,  will 
introduce  his  Unique  Circus  Troupe,  which 
includes  intelligent  and  handsome  ponies, 
prize  dogs,  and  a  flock  of  pigeons.  The 
Knickerbocker  Quartet,  a  San  Francisco  mu- 
sical organization,  will  make  its  first  appear- 
ance in  vaudeville  with  this  programme. 
Goldsmith  and  Hoppe  are  comedy  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians.  Next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  Imro  Fox,  Tony  Wilson  and  Mile. 
Heloise,  the  Amoros  Sisters,  and  of  the  drama 
of  the  prize-ring,  "At  the  Sound  of  the  Gong," 
in.  which  Tom  ( Soldier)  Wilson  carries  off 
the   chief  honors. 


The  musical  comedy  season  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  will  be  opened  on  Monday  evening, 
March  1,  with  "The  Rounders,"  a  concoction 
by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Ludwig  Englander. 
The  special  interest  of  the  occasion  will  be 
enlarged  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
Princess  Theatre  company  engaged  by  Assist- 
ant Manager  Campbell  in  New  York.  May 
Boley,  the  leading  woman,  has  already  to  her 
credit  successful  appearances  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  including  her  triumph  in  "It  Hap- 
pened in  Nordland"  last  fall.  Zoe  Barnett, 
the  vivacious  souhrette.  will  be  welcomed  on 
her  return.  Frank  Moulan.  the  chief  come- 
dian, has  scored  more  than  one  big  Eastern 
success,  and  will  find  his  new  engagement 
a  congenial  one.  Helen  Darling.  Ethel  du 
Fre  Houston,  Fred  Mace,  James  F.  Stevens. 
Bud  Ross,  and  Bert  Phoenix  are  others  who 
will  have  prominent  parts.  "The  Rounders" 
will  be  staged  by  Edward  P.  Temple,  who  has 
had  long  experience  with  Henry  Savage's  pro- 
ductions. Last,  but  not  least,  hundreds  of 
loyal  Princess  Theatre  patrons  will  note  with 
genuine  satisfaction  the  return  of  Selli  Simon- 
sen  to  the  responsible  position  at  the  musical 


director's    desk.      The    new    season    will    open 
with   bright   prospects. 


"A  Stubborn  Cinderella,"  one  of  the  best 
musical  plays  seen  here  in  months,  will  com- 
plete its  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  Sunday  night. 


Blanche  Stoddard  will  soon  complete  her 
successful  engagement  as  leading  woman  with 
the  Valencia  Theatre  company.  Her  farewell 
appearance  will  take  place  on  Sunday, 
March  7.  

Among  the  plays  scheduled  for  early  pro- 
duction at  the  Valencia  Theatre  are  "The 
Fatal  Card."  "Sunday."  "Liberty  Hall// 
"Shore  Acres,"  and  "Peter  Pan." 


AMUSEMENTS 


Mme.  LANGENDORFF 

Mezzo -Contra  I  to  from  Dresden,  Bayreuih.  etc. 
And  Mme.  FLORA    KARP  HEILBRON,  Pianist 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

This  Sunday   at  2:30 

Seats52.00.  SI. 50  and  SI.00.         General  Admission  S1.00 


Oakland  Concert  next  Tuesday  aft.  at  3:30 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


Baldwin  Piano  used 


EXTRA— Sunday  aft..  Feb.  28.  at  2:30 

3d  Lyric  Hall  "Pop"  Concert 

Strinc   Quartet  by  Therese  Carreno.  Sonata   (or 
viola  and  piano,  and  Trio  in  B-flat  by  Rubinstein 


Seals  50  cents  and  SI. 00.     Ready  Thursday 
Cominj-  March  7,  JOSEF  LHEVINNE.  Pianist 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLH0RE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  tils  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

FRANK  XELSOX  and  Company,  present- 
ins:  Sewell  Collins's  character  study,  "Thirty 
Dollars-:  TWA.V  TSCHERXOFF'S' UNIQUE 
CIRCUS  TROUPE:  first  vaudeville  appear- 
ance KNICKERBOCKER  QUARTET:  GOLD- 
SMITH and  HOPPE,  in  their  musical  comedy- 
act:  IMRO  FOX:  TONY  WILSON  and 
MLLE.  HELOISE:  AMOROS  SISTERS; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week 
..f  'AT  THE  SOUND  OF  THE  GONG,"  a 
dramatic  episode  of  the  prize-ring,  with  Tom 
(Soldier)    Wilson   and    Company, 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone.  WEST  6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^.ffir 

*  S.  LOVERICH.  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre  Phone  Weit  663 

Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 
Last    Two    Nights    of    "LONESOME    TOWN" 
Beginning  Holiday   Matinee   Next   Monday 
(Washington's    Birthday) — Last   Week 
KOLB  AND  DILL 
(By  Special  Request) 
PLAYING  THE  PONIES 
MONDAY,    March    1— Opening    of   the    MU- 
SICAL     COMEDY      SEASON— May      Boley. 
Frank    Moulan,    Helen    Darling,    Zoe    Barnett, 
Ethel    Du    Fre  Houston,    Fred    Mace,  James   F. 
Stevens,  etc. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  toVMto 


Phone  Market  500 


and  Grove  St 


MONDAY     MATINEE.     FEB.    22 
(Washington's    Birthday  > 
Charles    Dillingham's    complete   production 
THE    RED    MILL 
By    Henry    Blossom    and    Victor    Herbert,    au- 
thors  of    "Mile.    Modiste" 
Supporting     Company     of     Sixty,     Orchestra    of 
Twentv,  and  the  Famous  Sextette  of 
"    DUTCH    KIDDIES 
One  Year  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  N.   Y. 
Prices;    $2    to    50c 
Coming— "Girls,"    by    Clyde    Fitch. 


VALENCIA 

The  onlv  si 


1HEA1IVX    phone  1 7  Market 
The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

Sum  lay     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last    Times 

of   "The   County   Chairman" 

Commencing    Monday    Matinee,    Feb.    22 

<  Washington's    Birthday) 

Elaborate  Production  of 

SECRET    SERVICE 

Cast     to     the     full     strength     of    the     Valencia 

Stock    Company 

Regular    mats.    Wed.    and    Sun. ;    prices,    25c 

and  50c.     Evenings,  25c  to  75c.     Box  seats,  $1. 

Seats    on    sale     for    all    performances    at    the 

Emporium. 

Monday.    March    1— "THE    FATAL   CARD." 


fENTRAL  THEATRE 


^^  UACV 


Phone 
MARKET   777 


MARKET  AND  EIGHTH  STS. 

FOOT  NIGHTS  ONLY  ONE  HATTNEE  SATURDAY 

FEBRUARY  17.  18.  19,  20 

The    Season's    Biggest    Society    Event 

KIRMESS 

To    Be   Held    for    the    Benefit    of 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  and 
THE  S.  F.  MATERNITY 

Sale    of    seats    begins    Tuesday,    Feb.    9,    for 
the  sale  of  boxes  and  season   ticket.      General 
sale    starts    Thursday,    Feb.     !  ! 
only     at     Sherman,     Clay     vV     <        -  ss 

Avenue    Store. 

PRICES -Re*erved  SeaU.  $2S 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  20,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


What  are  we  to  say  to  Professor  Gieler 
of  Munich,  who  declares  that  the  feet 
of  European  and  American  women  are 
rapidly  growing  larger,  and  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future  there  will  be  little  if  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sexes  in  the  matter 
of  sizes  of  footwear  ?  The  learned  man  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  including 
very  accurate  measurements  and  proportions 
of  the  feet  of  the  beauties  of  the  Grecian  foot 
of  the  long  ago  as  represented  on  ancient 
statues,  which  he  assumes  to  be  correct  in 
in  every  detail.  But  the  professor  announces 
the  gratifying  information  that  as  the  modern 
woman's  feet  wax  larger  their  proportions  be- 
come more  symmetrical  and  artistic  in  shape. 
The  inference  is  that  in  time  women  will  re- 
gard the  size  of  their  feet  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  will  devote  much  time  to  sym- 
metry of  form,  which  will  have  to  be  attained 
by  careful  and  scientific  manipulation  by  one 
versed  in  osteology  and  the  massage  process. 
But  all  that  will  be  endured  if  it  comes  as  an 
edict  from  the  arbiters  of  fashion.  However, 
the  professor  does  not  even  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  women  losing  their  inherent  vanity, 
but  attributes  this  wonderful  change  from  the 
picturesque  and  charming  No.  2  to  the  pon- 
derous No.  6  or  even  No.  9  to  necessity.  In 
recent  years,  we  are  told,  women  have  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  walking,  athletics,  and  other 
outdoor  exercises  which  not  only  enlarge  the 
feet,  but  greatly  strengthen  the  whole  body. 
Hence  it  has  come,  or  is  coming  to  this  :  The 
size  of  the  foot  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  shapely — 
artistic  curves  of  hollow,  instep,  toes,  and 
all.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  American 
and  English  sisters  to  know  that  the  feet  of 
French  women  are  increasing  in  size  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and 
it  is  not  a  fad  either. 


The  foot  question  being  settled,  let  us  put 
another  authority  on  the  witness  stand,  even 
Henri  Sienkiewicz,  author  of  "Quo  Vadis," 
a  gentleman  who  knows  a  whole  lot  about  the 
ancient  as  well  as  about  the  women  of  this 
day  and  generation.  The  great  Sienkiewicz 
has  this  to  say  in  a  comparison  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  women : 

Never  before  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  women  had  such  a  good  time  as  in  America, 
The  laws  make  up  to  her,  custom  gives  her  free- 
dom, public  opinion  shields  her  even  when  she  is 
at  fault,  and  all  the  men  pet  and  spoil  her.  This 
respect  for  women  is  a  general  trait  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  but  it  is  greater  in  America  than 
in  England.  The  American  woman  is  a  little  like 
a  spoilt  child.  But  when  you  ask  me  if  she 
stands  higher  or  lower  intellectually  than  the 
European  woman  I  must  ask,  "With  what  class 
of  European  women  am  I  to  compare  her?"  We 
have  differences  between  the  different  classes  of 
women  such  as  do  not  exist  at  all  in  America. 
For  instance,  with  us  a  "drawing-room"  lady,  be- 
sides her  own  language,  speaks  goodness  knows 
how  many  foreign  ones;  she  plays  on  the  piano 
and  knows  how  to  talk  about  art  and  literature 
with  the  greatest  charm — and  that  is  what  is 
chiefly  necessary.  Her  mind  is  flexible  and  de- 
veloped; if  she  thinks  fit  to  pose  as  something 
unusual,  she  knows  how  to  cover  her  perfumed 
soul  with  a  cloud  of  mystery.  In  the  thick  forest 
of  words  and  feelings  she  moves  about  as  if  she 
were  at  home.  In  general  she  is  quick  and  as 
keen  in  society  as  a  razor;  to  speak  the  truth,  she 
is  not  learned,  but  developed,  both  psychologically 
and  Jesthetically,  to  the  highest  point. 

Personally  I  am  far  from  holding  American 
women  up  to  their  educated  European  sisters  as 
an  example.  I  would  even  say  that  they  have 
many  of  their  faults  and  are  wanting  in  many  of 
their    good    qualities. 

Taking  them  all  round,  they  are  far  less  indus- 
trious, they  look  far  less  after  their  homes,  house- 
keeping and  kitchens.  For  this  reason  American 
cookery  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  Then  they  seem 
to  dress  themselves  up  more  than  our  women. 
For  this  reason  you  will  not  see  such  dresses  even 
in  the  Paris  boulevards  as  you  do  in  the  New 
\  ork  Broadway  or  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 
The  fashions  are  the  same  for  all  women,  so  that 
what  a  millionaire's  wife  wears  differs  from  a 
servant's  dress  only  in  the  cost  of  the  stuff — not 
in  the  cut.  To  my  eyes  these  dressed-up  women 
look  very  strange  by  the  side  of  the  men,  who  ap- 
pear to  care  nothing  about  their  clothes.  The 
American  man's  aesthetic  appetite  is  satisfied  when 
he  dresses  up  his  wife.  He  seems  to  want  noth- 
ing  for   himself. 

Very  few  American  women  know  French  or 
other  foreign  languages.  I  did  not  meet  any 
women  who  were  judges  of  art  or  literature,  or 
any  who  knew  how  to  paint  or  draw.  Another 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  mixture  of  Puritan- 
ism and  freedom  in  social  relationships.  The 
relations  existing  between  young  men  and  women 
would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  scandalous  results 
in  Europe.  There  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort — 
partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  American  woman's 
cold  temperament,  partly  to  public  opinion,  which 
puts  all  the  blame  on  the  man. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  dis- 
cusses the  question  as  to  which  side  of  the 
woman  a  man  should  place  himself  when 
walking  on  the  public  street.     He  says : 

I  have  a  vcy  clear  notion  about  this  nryself.     I 

say  that  the    ;,entleman   should  walk  at  the  lady's 

left  hand,  she  at  his  right,  for  this  reason:     It  is 

toe  custom  in  this  country  for  people  meeting   to 

turn  to  the  -  ijht.     Now,  in  doing  this,  a  man  with 

a  woman  or,  his  right  arm  would  present  himself 

gainst    crowding    or    intrusion    from 

: -r    ig    from    the    opposite    direction;     if 

a   collision   or  crowding  on  the  passing 

■    man    would   be  there  to    take   the  shock, 

:n-an  would  be  held  always  safely  away 


from  it,  or  even  from  the  ruffling  of  her  apparel. 
But  people  tell  me  I'm  foolish.  They  say  the 
man  ought  always  to  walk  on  the  side  of  the 
woman  toward  the  curb,  no  matter  on  which  side 
of  her  that  brings  him,  whether  on  the  right  or 
the  left.  The  danger,  they  say,  is  on  the  curb 
side  where  the  traffic  is,  the  horses  and  trucks  and 
wagons  and  carriages  and  automobiles,  and  the 
mud  spatters.  I  think  the  idea  is  wrong,  and  then 
the  man's  keeping  always  on  the  curb  side  in- 
volves more  or  less  changing.  See  what  happens 
when  they  cross  the  street  and  walk  on  the  other 
side.  Then  the  man  has  to  run  around  her, 
doesn't  he?  Change  position  then  to  get  on  the 
outside;  and  what  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  see 
a  man  prancing  around  a  lady  to  change  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  get  next  the  curb? 

In  spite  of  this  opinion  every-day  people 
who  can  afford  to  be  pioneers  in  reform  had 
better  be  upon  the  safe  side — and  that  is 
the  outside. 

We  get  a  warning  from  New  York  that  the 
big  pot  hats  of  the  mushroom  variety  ought 
not  to  be  worn  except  by  women  who  have 
good  teeth.  The  hat  shadows  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  with  the  result  that 
the  nose  and  the  mouth  are  thrown  into  un- 
usual prominence  and  defects  that  otherwise 
would  be  unnoticed  occupy*  the  centre  of  the 
landscape.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
cosmetic  dentist  has  already  made  her  appear- 
ance. Her  duties  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  practitioner.  She  tries 
to  keep  the  mouth  j'oung  and  charming  and 
she  overflows  with  cunning  and  feminine  ad- 
vice. She  teaches  you  how  to  show  the  teeth 
without  a  labored  and  perpetual  smile  and 
she  inculcates  the  importance  of  going  to 
sleep  with  a  pleasant  expression  so  that  you 
may  wake  up  similarly  adorned.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  pinch  up  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
press  the  lips  in  the  middle  so  that  they  are 
wide  and  rosy,  then  slightly  part  them  until 
they  barely  touch  each  other.  Do  this  imme- 
diately before  going  to  sleep  and  the  effect 
will  remain. 

A  young  Parisian  woman  has  opened  a 
"school  of  smiles."  She  says  that  the  smile 
has  a  distinct  commercial  value,  and  she  re- 
minds us  that  even  the  butcher  and  the  grocer 
can  popularize  their  wares  by  meeting  their 
customers  with  a  smile.  We  are  not  so  sure 
about  that.  It  may  be  so  with  women  cus- 
tomers, but  the  savage  breast  of  the  male 
buyer  is  not  to  be  soothed  by  any  such  em- 
brocation. His  favorite  tradesman  is  the  man 
who  gives  him  what  he  asks  for  and  gives  it 
to  him  quickly.  A  smile  is  all  very  well,  but 
it -must  be  an  addition  to,  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for,  accuracy  and  dispatch.  We  shall  be 
told  next  that  a  barber  should  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  customers  by  the  cultivation  of 
an  airy  and  easy  conversational  power.  Not 
at  all.  Let  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker  and  the  barber  pursue  their  avo- 
cations in  unsmiling  silence  and  they  will  earn 
patronage  and  gratitude. 


After  all,  we  have  to  go  to  antiquity  for 
beauty  recipes,  as  for  most  other  things. 
Some  of  them,  too,  are  delightfully  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Who  is  aware,  nowadays, 
that  rosy  cheeks  may  be  obtained  by  the 
lady  who  will  bury  a  drop  of  her  own  blood 
under  a  rose  bush  ?  Where  now  is  the  fair 
one  who  washes  her  face  in  dew  before  sun- 
rise on  May  Day?  We  don't  get  up  early 
enough  for  that  and  the  sun  comes  out  be- 
times in  the  merry  month  of  May.  Then, 
again,  we  have  forgotten  that  the  flesh  of  a 
hare  has  wondrous  effects  in  the  way  of 
beauty,  although  they  only  last  for  a  week. 
The  entrails  of  a  crocodile  are  said  to  act  like 
magic  in  the  production  of  a  white  skin,  but 
the  entrails  of  a  crocodile  are  hard  to  get 
even  in  big  modern  cities.  So,  too,  is  the  fat 
of  a  Hon,  which  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  Even  our  department  stores  have  their 
limits. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  sounds  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
wealthy  who  build  monuments  to  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  art  collections.  He  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Leon  Comerre,  a  prominent 
artist,  to  the  effect  that  many  a  modern  mas- 
terpiece will  not  resist  the  action  of  time, 
thanks  to  the  inferior  quality  of  paints  and 
materials.  Paul  Signac,  another  artist  of 
note,  speaks  even  more  strongly.  He  says : 
"I  am  convinced  that  certain  ruin  awaits  the 
majority  of  modern  paintings.  A  few  artists, 
like  Meissonier  and  Detaille,  have  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  pure  and  durable  materials 
for  their  pictures.  But  most  painters  pur- 
chase ready-made  prepartions  that  are  chem- 
ically adulterated  and  must  soon  fade." 

In  other  words,  cheapness  and  carelessness 
are  the  curses  of  the  day,  and  when  these  are 
mixed  with  commercial  dishonesty  we  have 
a  combination  at  which  time  laughs  and  de- 
stroys. It  was  different  with  the  old  painters, 
when  there  were  no  art  material  stores  or 
collapsible  tubes  as  traps  for  collapsible  repu- 
tations. Indeed,  the  old  painters  would  have 
scorned  to  use  material  that  they  had  not  pre- 
pared with  their  own  hands,  and  the  secret 
of  that  preparation  was  often  reserved  for 
favorite  and  tried  students.  Even  the  ancient 
Egyptians  knew  how  to  paint  in  indelible  col- 
ors. We  can  see  their  color  boxes  in  some 
of  the  European  museums  with  the  hues  as 
fresh  as  ever  they  were  and  defiant  of  almost 
unnumbered  years,  while  their  illuminated 
papyri  are  nearly  as  bright  as  when  they  were 


first  painted,  fifty  centuries  ago.  The  "bless- 
ings of  civilization"  may  be  real  enough,  but 
they  lack  stability,  and  the  millionaire  who 
"invests   in   pictures"   may  have   to   deplore   a 

lamentable  deterioration  in  values  as  the 
colors  fade  away. 


The  fancy  dress  ball  has  been  revived  in 
all  grades  of  social  life  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  the  promise  is  that  the  craze  will 
not  abate  during  the  present  party  season. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  costumes  for  women 
folk  are  rather  more  expensive  than  in  for- 
mer years,  and  that  gowns  are  cut  a  trifle 
lower  at  the  top  and  conspicuously  shorter 
at  the  bottom.  Certainly  they  may  not  be 
called  bathing  suits,  but  if  one's  mind  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  seaside  summer  resorts  by 
the  costuming  at  these  midwinter  entertain- 
ments it  is  not  necessarily  because  the  mind 
should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing.  But 
back  of  all,  of  course,  is  a  vulgar  commer- 
cialism. The  cry  of  the  costumers  and  "in 
trade"  people  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
became  persistent  because   of  hard  times  and 


dull  business.  Royalty  and  high  life  had  to 
do  something  to  stop  the  clamor,  and  the  ex- 
pedient of  new  and  more  expensive  fashions 
was  adopted.  Now  at  last  the  costumers  are 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  power  of  the 
needs  of  business  to  make  society  dance  and 
pay  the  fiddler  is  great,  and  society  is  always 
willing  to  hear  and  obey.  So  this  season 
there  are  "dreams"  in  costumes  and  "poems" 
in  hats  undreamed  of  before.  The  tradesmen 
are  happy  and  society  has  only  to  buy  and  to 
pay  the  bills. 


Wagner  once  said  he  would  prefer  to  go 
to  Vienna  to  hear  the  waltzes  of  Strauss  to 
hearing  Italian  opera.  On  a  birthday  of 
Mme.  Strauss  some  years  ago  she  had  as 
guests  many  celebrated  musicians.  She  passed 
around  a  fan  on  which  the  different  composers 
and  players  were  writing  their  names  and  ex- 
cerpts from  compositions  of  their  own.  When 
it  reached  Brahms  he  penned  the  first  meas- 
ure of  the  "Blue  Danube"  waltzes,  and  signed 
beneath,  "not,  I  regret  to  say,  by  your  devoted 
friend  Johannes  Brahms." 


Removal  Sale 

UNTIL  MARCH  1st 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25* 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS     AND     SUTTER 


Rov   C.  "Ward 
Jas.  X.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Sunset  Express 

Direct  and  without  change  of  cars  to 
the  great  carnivai  at  New  Orleans — 

Mardi  Gras 

Krewe  of  Nereus January     25 

Falstaffians February     5 

Elves    of    Oberon February  11 

Knights    of    Momus February  18 

Krewe   of   Proteus February  22 

Rex  Arrival February  23 

Drawmg-room  sleepers,  berths,  sections — drawing-rooms.  Dining 
service  unegualed— Observation  Car — open-air  rotunda— Ladies' 
parlor — Gentlemen's  cafe — Library. 

Personally  conducted  Tourist  excursion  parties  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

Attractions  en  routes — Along  Pacific  Shores  by  the  Old 
Missions — Southern    California   Orange   Groves — the 
Great  Salton  Sea — Cotton  Plantations  and  Bayous 
of  the  South. 

Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 

884  Market  Street         14  Powell  Street 

Market   Street    Ferry   Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets 

Thirteenth  and   Franklin   Sts. 

Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Bishop  Shute  Barrington  of  Durham  was 
ill  and  Pretyman  of  Lincoln,  who  was  thought 
to  desire  that  wealthy  See,  was  diligent  in  his 
inquiries.  Bishop  Barrington  recovered  and 
directed  his  man-servant  to  answer  on  the 
next  occasion:  "I  am  better,  but  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  has  a  bad  cough." 


Doctor  Whipple,  long  Bishop  of  Minnesota, 
was  about  to  hold  religious  services  at  an 
Indian  village  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
and  before  going  to  the  place  of  meeting  asked 
the  chief,  who  was  his  host,  whether  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  leave  his  effects  in  the  lodge. 
"Plenty  safe,"  grunted  the  red  man.  "No 
white  man  in  a  hundred  miles  from  here." 

The  husband  of  a  beloved  deceased  wife 
came  to  see  her  bust.  "Look  at  it  well,"  said 
the  sculptor,  "and  as  it  is  only  in  clay  I  can 
alter  it  if  necessary."  The  widower  looked 
at  it  carefully  with  the  most  tender  interest. 
"It  is  her  very  self,"  he  said.  "Her  large 
nose — the  sign  of  goodness!"  Then,  bursting 
into  tears,  he  added :  "She  was  so  good ! 
Make  the  nose  a  little  larger  !" 


Jefferson  D.  Thompson,  the  chairman  on 
the  Vanderbilt  cup  commission,  declares  that 
enthusiastic  owners  find  merits  that  motor-car 
manufacturers  dare  not  claim,  "A  young 
lady,"  he  said,  "once  showed  me  proudly  a  very 
cheap,  very  light  car  that  she  had  just  bought. 
'Awfully  light,  isn't  it?'  said  I.  'Yes,'  said 
she.  'Isn't  it  splendid?  Whenever  it  breaks 
down  we  can  always  push  it  home.'  " 


A  young  soubrette  rushed  to  her  dentist  the 
other  day  in  agony.  One  of  her  wisdom  teeth 
was  ulcerated.  The  dentist,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  supplied  her  with  the  most  dazzling  of 
her  front  teeth,  told  her  that  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  pull  the  tooth.  "Very  well, 
doctor,"  remarked  the  actress,  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  removed  the  plate;  "I  suppose  I'd  better 
take  out  my  orchestra  chairs  so  that  you  can 
get  at  my  back  rows." 


Anxious  lo  learn  the  secrets  of  the  art 
world,  a  student  asked  a  friend,  to  whom  the 
ways  of  its  votaries  were  more  familiar : 
"Why  does  Conneray  stand  off  and  half  shut 
his  eyes  when  he  looks  at  the  picture  he  is 
painting?  I  was  in  his  studio  the  other  day, 
and  he  made  me  do  it,  too."  "That's  simply 
explained,"  replied  the  other.  "Did  you  ever 
try  to  look  at  them  near  to  with  your  eyes 
wide  open?     Well,  don't;  you  can't  stand  it." 


James  Payn  relates  a  story  of  Dean  Bur- 
gon's  indignant  refusal  to  christen  a  male 
child  "Venus."  The  father  of  the  infant 
urged  that  he  only  wished  to  name  it  after  his 
grandfather.  "Your  grandfather!"  cried  the 
Dean,  "I  don't  believe  it.  Where  is  your 
.grandfather?"  He  was  produced.  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  any  clergyman  ever 
christened  you  'Vanus'  as  you  call  it?"  "Well, 
no,  sir;  I  was  christened  Sylvanus,  but  they 
always  call  me  Vanus." 


A  certain  youthful  curate  was  taken  to  task 
by  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
reading  the  lessons  of  the  service  in  an  in- 
audible tone.  Whereupon  the  young  man  re- 
plied: "I  am  surprised  that  you  should  find 
fault  with  my  reading,  as  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  congregation  told  me  that  I  was  beauti- 
fully heard."  "Did  she?"  snapped  the  bishop, 
and  the  fair  young  curate  collapsed.  His 
lordship  had  once  been  a  young  clergyman 
himself,  and  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
"friend." 

A  short  man  with  the  remains  of  a  "jag" 
wandered  into  the  Midland  and  asked  for  a 
typewriter's  studio.  He  lives  in  Kansas,  and 
had  been  winning  bets  on  the  football  games. 
He  wanted  to  stay  another  week,  but  his  wife 
expected  him  home,  so  he  was  in  search  of  a 
typewriter  to  send  home  a  letter  to  serve  as 
an  apology  for  his  non-appearance.  "Kansas 
City,  this  date,"  he  muttered  to  the  type- 
writist.  "I  have  that."  "My  dear  wife." 
"Yes."  "Very  important  business  will  require 
my     presence     in      Osawatomie     for     a     few 

days "     "Let's  see,"  interrupted  the  artist ; 

"how  do  you  spell  that  Osawatomie?"  "Spell 
it  yourself.  It's  your  typewriter."  "I  can't." 
"Can't  spell  Osawatomie?"  he  asked,  in  dis- 
gust.   "No."    "Then  I'll  go  to  Fort  Scott." 


Archbishop  Magee  was  once  present  at  a 
full-dress  debate  on  the  eastward  position, 
when  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  "before  the  table." 
After  a  speech  or  two,  Dr.  Magee  seized  a 
piece  of  paper  and  wrote:  "As  to  the  phrase, 
'The  piper  that  played  before  Moses,'  doubts 
have  arisen.  Some  believe  its  meaning  to 
be  that  the  piper  played  before  Moses — that 
is,  at  a  period  anterior  to  his  birth.  Others 
hold  that  the  piper  played  before  Moses  in 
the  sense  of  preceding  the  great  law-giver 
when  he  danced  ;  while  others  teach  that  the 
piper  played  (coram  Mose)  before,  or  in  the 
presence  of  Moses,  when  the  son  of  Amran 
dined.     All  these  are  wrong.     The  phrase  is  to 


be  understood  as  implying  that  the  piper 
played  at  the  north  end  of  Moses,  looking 
south."  The  document  was  handed  up  to 
Archbishop  Tait,  who  looked  grave. 


It  was  in  the  hotel  of  a  Western  mining 
town  that  the  New  England  guest,  registering 
in  the  office,  heard  a  succession  of  loud  yells. 
"What  in  the  world  is  that? — a  murder  going 
on  up-stairs?"  he  demanded.  "No,"  said  the 
clerk,  as  he  slammed  the  books  and  lounged 
towards  the  stairs.  "It's  the  spring  bed  up  in 
Number  Five.  That  tenderfoot  up  there  don't 
get  the  hang  of  it,  and  every  few  days  he  gets 
one  o'  the  spiral  springs  screwed  into  him 
like  a  shirt-stud.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  up, 
if  there  aint  anything  I  can  do  for  you  for  a 
few   minutes." 


In  the  Exeter  days  of  Dr.  Temple,  when  he 
was  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  a  young  curate 
came  to  him  one  day,  and  said:  "My  lord, 
it  is  rumored  that  you  are  not  able  to  believe 
in  special  interposition  of  Providence  on  be- 
half of  certain  persons."  "Well?"  grunted 
the  bishop.  "Well,  my  lord,  here  is  the  case 
of  my  aunt.  My  aunt  journeys  to  Exeter 
every  Wednesday  by  the  same  train  and  in 
the  same  compartment  of  the  same  carriage 
invariably.  Last  Wednesday  she  felt  a  disin- 
clination to  go,  and  that  very  day  an  accident 
occurred  by  which  the  carriage  of  the  train 
was  smashed  to  pieces.  Now,  was  not  that  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  on  behalf 
of  my  aunt  ?"  "Can't  say,"  growled  the 
bishop ;  "don't  know  your  aunt." 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 


The  Hints. 
I  like  the  helpful  hints 
The  daily  paper  prints. 

Suspicions  lurk 
Within  my  simple  mind, 
That  if  we  tried,  we'd  find 
Some  of  'em  work. 

— Washington    Herald. 


A  Diet  List. 
The  rivers  eat  away  their  banks, 

The  tides  devour  the  sand, 
The    morning   sun   drinks    up    the    mists, 

The  ocean  eats  the  land; 
Taxes  eat  up  a  property, 

And  pride  eats  out  the  soul — 
But  moths  the  diet  record  hold, 

Because  they  eat  a  hole! 

— Harper's    Bazar. 


A  Little  Longer. 
Oh,  the  cocktails  they  are  crowing  in  the  morning, 
And  the  buttermilk  is  flowing  through  the  hay; 
They  are  waiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away. 

— The    Gridiron    Club. 


Teddy  the  Centaur. 
Would  you  have  a,  composite  of  human  endurance, 

Gallantry,   deviltry,   swiftness,   and   grace, 
Chivalry,  poetry,   dash,   and  assurance. 

Heaven-born  genius   for  setting  the  pace? 
Take  all  the  horsemen  in  fable  and  history, 

Heroes  who've  galloped  afield  and  afar, 
And  you'll  have  a  receipt  for  that  popular  mystery 

Known  to  the  world  as  the  peerless  "T.  R." 

The  heart  of  Quixote,  the  humor  of  Panza, 

The  wisdom  of  Odin,  the  nerve  of  Fitzjames 
(To  whom  might  be  fitly  devoted  a  stanza 

If  fable  and  fact  were  not  bursting  with  names), 
The  four  sons  of  Aymon,  Orlando,  Lord  Marmion, 

Bonny  Dundee  with  his  bonnet  a-toss, 
The      Cid,      Boabdil,      Tam      O'Shanter,       Prince 
Charraian, 

The  Lady  who  cantered  to  Banbury  Cross, 
Sir  Lancelot,  Rinaldo,  and  Young  Lochinvar; — 
Take  and  distill  'em — the  issue's  "T.   R." 

The  eye  of  an  eagle,  the  voice  of  a  stentor, 

Swiftness    of    Mercury,    thunder   of   Jove, 
The  seat  of  Tod  Sloan  and  the  head  of  a  centaur — 

All   are  combined  in   the  hero  we  love. 
Barbaric  front  of  his  namesake  Theodoric, 

Wildness  of  Turpin  who  straddled  Black  Bess, 
Daring  and  dash  of  the  Highlander  Roderick, 

Buffalo   Bill  and  the  Pony  Express; — 
Rake  all  the  past  for  the  bold  and  bizarre, 
Lump  'em  together — the  mass  is  "T.  R." 

The  beauty  of  Siegfried  the  mythical  Norseman, 

Swagger   of    Gilpin    the   devil-may-care, 
The   valor   of   Roland   the    horn-blowing   horseman, 

Grace  of  Godiva,  who  rode  in  her  hair; — 
The  Noble  Six  Hundred,  the  Valkyrie  ladies, 

The  Ghent-to-Aix  riders,  the   French  cuirassiers, 
The  trio  who'd  gallop  from  Paris  to  Hades 

To  rescue  a  damsel — the  Three  Musketeers; — 
Arab   and    Mameluke,    cossack,    vaquero, 
Riding  cap,   helmet,    fez,   shako,   sombrero, 
Hero  and  jockey,   highwayman,   hussar — 
All  of  them  live  in  our  peerless  "T.  R." 

— Bert  Leston    Taylor,    in   Puck. 

■*•> 

A.  Hirechman 
For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


To  Clean  and  Polish  Stiver  with  Speed    1 

ELECTRO    > 
SILICON 

is  all  that  you  need. 
Over  40  years  in  household  use. 

Bend  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  full-sized  box.  (jost-paiil. 

TheElcclroSilic6nCo..30ClitTSt.,  XewYorL 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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LIQUEUR 
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—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

FOR  CENTURIES  THE 
GRAND  FINALE  TO  THE 
WORLD'S  BEST  DINNERS' 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes, 

Batjer  St  Co.,  45  Broadway^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


TO  LOAN 

^  Money  in  sums  of 
$100,000  or  more  on 
good  down-town 
realty  at  6  per  cent. 

WHY  NOT  BUILD? 

ADDRESS  BOX  A,  ARGONAUT 


Brokers  and  Dealers 

in 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

SUTRO  £#  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.    :   San  Francisco 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW  YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   SOND   EXCHANGE   OF  S.  F. 

CORONADO 

COR.  LOMA  AND  ORANGE 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


EVERY 
ONE 
TRUE 
TO 

NAME 

BUY 
THE 
BEST 


The  Largest  and  Finest 
Assortment  on  the  Coast 

OUR   CATALOGUES 

CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable  suggestions 
about  planting,  pruning  and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 

ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
mailed  free  on  application 

BURBANK'S  NEW  CREATIONS 

Send   25   cents    for   beautifully    illustrated    booklet,    in 

colors,  describing  the  Santa  Rosa,  Gaviota,  Formosa  and 

Vesuvius  Plums,  the  Rutland  Plumcot,  Royal  and  Paradox 

Walnuts.     We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

Established  1884 

Paid  up  capital     .      .      .      $300,000.00 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,    Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  39         FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  fsdi-ft,"^' 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, games,  songs,  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS  HAMLIN. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

203-205  Twelfth  St..  Oakland.  Ca!. 
The     largest,     oldest     established,     and     most 
thoroughly  equipped   school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction  on  the  Pacific   Coast. 

Conducted    on    the   lines   of   the   most   noted 
European   and    Eastern    schools. 
Full    prospectus   on    application. 

Director,   ADOLF   GREGORY 


A  BANK  ACCOUNT,  SUBJECT  TO 
CHECK,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT- 
EST CONVENIENCES  OF  MOD- 
ERN BUSINESS.  A  CHECK.  GIVEN  IN 
PAYMENT  OF  A  BILL.  IS  A  VALU- 
ABLE AND  CORRECT  RECORD. 
CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  OF  FIRMS. 
CORPORATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  INVITED. 

A.  W.  NAYLOJt,  Prti.     F.  M.  Wilson,  Vut-Prti. 

F.  L.  Naylor    F.  C.  Mortimer    W.S.Wood 

Caihitr  Am.  Caihier         Ant.  Caihiir 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITARY 

if    A„ 


l%mk 
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The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits    December    31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier;  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.    C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up   Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a  Savings  Bank.  Open  Saturday 
Evening  from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President:  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  T.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  buildint* 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saoiome  Su. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant    cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established   1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus  726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     1 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  ' 

Manager  " 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

But  a  few  days  of  social  gayety  remain 
before  the  Lenten  season  and  every  hour 
seems  filled  with  entertainment  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  past  week  has  been  excep- 
tionally gay  besides  the  Kirmess  which  has 
brought  to  a  brilliant  close  the  busiest  social 
season  San  Francisco  has  ever  known. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Savage, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Savage, 
to  Mr.  Harry  Hepburn  Wilkins,  took  place 
on  Monday  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
San  Rafael.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Sardi,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father 
McQuaide  and  the  Rev.  Father  Phillips. 
Miss  Lucille  Wilkins,  the  bridegroom's  sister, 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  William 
Powell  of  Oakland  was  the  best  man.  About 
seventy-five  guests  were  present.  After  a 
four  months'  honeymoon  trip  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  his  bride  will  make  their  home 
in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss  and  Miss 
Esberg  took  place  Monday,  February  8,  at  the 
family  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  and 
was  witnessed  only  by  the  immediate  family. 
After  the  wedding  breakfast  a  reception  was 
held  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  both 
families.  The  young  couple  have  left  for  an 
extended  tour  abroad  and  expect  to  return  in 
the  early  fall  to  settle  down  permanently  in 
San    Francisco. 

-    Mrs.   George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  will  entertain 
at  luncheon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mrs.  William  Craig  and  Miss  Olive  Craig 
will  entertain  at  a  tea  on  Tuesday  next  at 
their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

The  Gaiety  Club,  of  which  Miss  Mary 
Keeney  is  the  president,  entertained  at  a 
dance  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
Century    Club    Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  enter- 
tained at  a  dance  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
their  nieces,  Miss  Virginia  Newhall  and  Miss 
Frances  Newhall.  About  two  hundred  guests 
were  present. 

The  fancy  dress  dance  of  the  Assemblies, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  took  place  last  night  ( Friday)  at  the 
Fairmont. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  dance,  the  last  of 
the  season,  took  place  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  at  Century  Club  Hall.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  George  Ashton, 
Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle,  and  Mrs. 
George  A.   Moore. 

The  Misses  Ruth  and  Dorothy  Boericke  en- 
tertained at  an  informal  dance  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  in  honor  of  their  guest,  Miss 
Louise  McCormick  of  Chicago. 

Captain  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Ashburn  entertained  at  an  informal 
dance  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  Presidio 
in  honor  of  Miss  Anna  Weller,  Miss  Floyd  of 
Kentucky,  and  Miss  Marcia  Fee. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  last  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown.  Those 
present  were  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Ger- 
ald Rathbone,  Miss  Frances  Howard,  Miss 
Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Claire  Nichols,  Miss  Julia 
Langhorne,  Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Miss  Har- 
riett Alexander,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hopkins,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick,  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Alice  Oge,  and  Miss 
Katharine   Donohoe. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  James  Flood 
at  the  Fairmont.  Among  those  present  were 
Mrs.    Phoebe    Hearst,    Mrs.    Patrick    Calhoun, 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Vicomtesse  de  Tristan, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss 
Janie  Flood,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter MacGavin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Mrs.  John 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs. 
William  Babcock,  Mrs.  William  Mayo  New- 
hall, Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mrs.  Carter  Pom- 
eroy. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  her  niece, 
Miss    Ethel    McAllister. 

Mrs.  Francis  Sullivan  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  last  at  her  home  on 
Clay  Street. 

Miss  Marian  Angelotti  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Saturday  of  last  week  at  the 
Francesca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Cormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
at   the   Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  for  their  daughter,  Miss  Katharine  Don- 
ohoe, the  guests  going  later  to  the  Gaiety 
Club  dance. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  before 
the  Friday  Night  Dance. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  was  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  before 
the   Friday   Night    Dance. 

Miss  Innes  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  before 
the  Friday  Night  Dance. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  entertained  at  bridge 
yesterday  (Friday)  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Clay   Street. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge   party  yesterday    (Friday)    afternoon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  was  the  hostess 
at  bridge  on  Monday  afternoon  last  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  entertained  informally 
at  bridge  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Miss  Florence  Hopkins  was  the  hostess  at 
bridge  yesterday  (Friday)  afternoon  in  honor 
of  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown. 

Miss  Edith  Treanor  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last 
week. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown.  Assist- 
ing in  receiving  were  Miss  Julia  Langhorne, 
Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois, 
Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  Miss  Florence  Hop- 
kins, and   Miss  Katharine   Donohoe. 

Miss  Olive  Wheeler  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street.  Assisting  in  re- 
ceiving were  Miss  Marian  Marvin,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Martin,  Miss  Dorothy  Woods,  Miss  Emily 
Johnson,  Miss  Elva  de  Pue,  Miss  Natalie 
Hunt,  and  Miss  Anna  Weller. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  entertained  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise  Boyd.  Assisting  in  receiving  were 
Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Russell  Bogue,  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  King,  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ballard,  Miss  Persis  Coleman,  and  Miss 
Virginia   Newhall. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
last  week  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Woods. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
in  honor  of  Miss  Clara  Allen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening.  Later  the 
guests  went  to  the  Berkeley  Assembly,  return- 
ing to  Mrs.  Butters's  for  a  supper.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Lordfield,  Miss  Jolliffe,  Miss 
Snell,  Miss  Hussy,  Mr.  L.  Lacy,  Mr.  A. 
Gowan,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Landfield. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  large 
bridge   party    in    her   apartments   at   the    Fair- 


^▼ftAKl  Nfr  POWDER 

The  most  highly  refined  and  healthful 
of  baking  powders.  Its  constant  use 
in  almost  every  American  household, 
its  sales  all  over  the  world,  attest  its 
wonderful   popularity   and  usefulness. 


mont  on  Monday.  Sixty  guests  were  present. 
After  the  play  tea  was  served  in  the  Laurel 
Court. 

Among  the  guests  of  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois  in 
the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  on  Monday 
were  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Louise 
McCormack,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  and 
the   Misses    Boericke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  were  hosts 
at  a  dinner  given  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the 
Fairmont  on  Sunday.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Dr.  Harry 
Tevis,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Florence 
Breckinridge,  and  Mr.   Frank   Michaels. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  have  been 
the  guests  recently  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  at 
Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer,  who 
have  been  in  town  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
will  return  to  Menlo  Park  early  in  March. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre, 
who  have  been  visiting  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  Eastern  cities,  are  expected 
home   in  about  ten  days. 

Mrs.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  who  have 
been  in  town  for  the  winter,  will  return  in 
the  near  future  to  their  Menlo  Park  country 
place. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Keirsted  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont,  coming 
up  early  in  the  week  from  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick, and  Miss  Harriett  Alexander  will 
leave  within  a  fortnight  for  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown  have  arrived 
from  their  home  in  Colorado  and  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Brown's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  McNutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  William  Tilghman  Goldsborough  has 
returned,  after  several  months'  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  spent  the 
week  end  at  San  Mateo  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron. 

Miss  Margaret  Newhall  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn  left  recently  for  a  trip  to  Southern 
California. 

Mrs.  Obed  Harvey  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Harvey  of  Gait  have  returned  home,  after  a 
brief  stay  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  John  M.  Young  has  returned  from  a 
two  months'  visit  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States. 

Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Scheld  of  Sacramento,  who 
has  been  here  for  several  weeks,  has  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara  for  a  stay 

Mrs.  Charles  Cooper  of  Honolulu  spent 
several  days  here  last  week  en  route  to  Paris 
to  visit  her  brother,  Mr.  Tarn   McGrew. 

Miss  Chesebrough  is  visiting  her  friend, 
Miss  Harvey,  at  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  Gustav  Boar  and  Miss  Boar  of  Port- 
land and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Whiting  of 
Seattle  are  at  the  St.  Francis. 

The  J.  D.  Sherwoods  of  Spokane  are  at  the 
St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  and  her  two  boys  ex- 
pect to  remain  at  Del  Monte  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Bowles  of  Oakland,  with  their  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  W.  McNear  of  San  Francisco, 
were  at  Del   Monte  for  the  week  end. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Longyear  of  Los  Angeles  is 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Major  Melville  J.  Shaw  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  has  been  at  the  St. 
Francis   for   some   days. 

Ex-Governor  G.  R.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Carter 
of  Honolulu,  who  have  been  at  the  Fairmont 
for  some  time,  are  booked  for  passage  on  the 
Mongolia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman,  who  have 
for  some  time  resided  at  the  St.  Francis,  have 
taken  the  H.  M.  A.  Miller  home  on  Laurel 
Street. 

At  latest  reports  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  and 
her  father,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  were 
in   Genoa,   after  a  visit  to   St.   Moritz. 

Mr.  Herrman  Barth  has  returned  from 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ballon,  who  has  been  at  the 
St.  Francis  with  her  two  children  and  maid, 
has  just  sailed  home  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Hedley  Chapman,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  of  Lon- 
don, has   arrived  at  the   St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy,  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont,  where  they  will  be  at  home  for  the 
next  two  months. 

Charles  Henry  Alexander  Paget,  Sixth  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey  and  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  arrived  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis last  Thursday  with  his  cousin,  Captain  A. 
E.   Paget  of  the  Eleventh  Hussars. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont 
is  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  wife  of  the  son  of 
President  Arthur  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Arthur  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Swinburne. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  So  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


PLAY  GOLF 

at  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

on  the  finest  1 8-hole  course  in  the 
country.  Through  parlor  car  leaves 
San    Francisco    daily   at    3    p.   m. 

For  literature,  week-end  rates  and  reservations,  address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 
Del  Monte 
Or  PECK  JUDAH  CO. 
789  Market  St.,  S.   F. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most    Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach.  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St..   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

The  waters  cure  rheumatism — the  environment 
is  perfect—the  hotel  comfortable  and  supplied 
with  an  unexcelled  table.  See  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureau,  ground  floor,  James  Flood 
Building;  Peck-Judah  Co.,  789  Market  St.,  or 
address   hotel. 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  " 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FI  JROPF  $2S0  "Pward. 

M-t\JlWJl.  L-i  Our  Book  for  1909 
contains  "EUROPE  AS  AN  INSPIRATION,"  by 
May  Alden  Ward. 

Free  on    request.      Also  Japan,  $550 ;    Round   the 
World.  S1425. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKEK  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING        Po.t  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


RARE  ANTIQUES  FINE  PORCELAINS 

BEAUTIFUL  ART  NOVELTIES 

She  Artrraft 


NEW  LOCATION 

305  GEARY  STREET 

Opposite  St.  Francis  Hotel 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The  crowning  achievement  of  a 
city  itself  one  vast  achievement 

Rales  $2.50  per  day  and  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


HOTEL  GREEN 

PASADENA 

CALIFORNIA 


The  largest,  finest  and  only  fireproof  resort 
hotel  in  California  conducted  on  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  plans. 

550    rooms,   350   with    Bath 

Fine  roads  for  automobiles — Garage. 

Best  Golf   Course  in  the   State. 

Booklet  and  rates  on  application 

G.G.GREEN,  J.    H.    HOLMES, 

Owner  Lessee  and  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Modem  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  up     English  Grill. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


PERSONAL. 

Army  and  Navy. 
The   latest   personal   notes   relative   to   army 
and   navy   officers  who   are  or  have   been   sta- 
tioned  at    Pacific   Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  A.  P.  Nazero,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
assigned  to  duty  as  commandant  of  the  Naval 
Station    at    Cavite. 

Brigadier-General  J.  M.  K.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired,  arrived  here  last  week  for  a  brief 
visit. 

Brigadier-General  Ramsay  Potts,  U.  S.  A., 
will  sail  from  this  port  on  the  transport  leav- 
ing on  May  5  for  Manila  and  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Philippines  will  assume  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Visayas. 

Brigadier-General  William  H.  Carter,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  sail  from  this  port  on  the  transport 
leaving  March  5  for  Manila,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival there  will  assume  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Luzon. 

Colonel  David  L.  Brainard,  deputy  commis- 
sary-general, U.  S.  A.,  formerly  chief  com- 
missary of  the  Department  of  California, 
sailed  on  Monday  last  on  the  transport  Kil- 
patrick,  from  New  York,  en  route  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  via  Suez.  On  arrival  in  Ma- 
nila he  will  report  for  duty  as  chief  commis- 
sary,   Philippines   Division. 

Major  H.  L.  Roosevelt,  assistant  quarter- 
master, U.  S.  M,  C,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  for  temporary  in- 
spection   duty. 

Major  John  C.  W.  Brooks,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  orders  directing 
him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco amended  to  direct  him  to  proceed  to 
Governor's  Island,  New  York,  and  report  to 
the  commanding  general.  Department  of  the 
East,  en  route  to  his  station  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Major  Augustus  P.  Blockson,  inspector- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Inspector-General's  Department,  to  take 
effect  on  April  20,  and  will  join  the  Thirteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Philippines. 

Major  C.  A.  Krauthoff,  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  official  business  and  will 
sail  June  5  for  the  Philippines. 

Captain  George  T.  Langhorne,  Eleventh 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  relieved  from  duty  as 
an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  on  February  1.  He 
will  remain  on  duty  at  headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  until  the  completion  of  duty 
in  connection  with  inspection  of  militia  al- 
ready   ordered. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Shinkle,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Worden  and  Fort  Flagler,  Wash- 
ington, on  official  business  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  mechanics  engaged  in  the  alteration 
of  sea  coast  armament. 

Captain  Harry  A.  Hegeman,  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  reported  for  duty  at 
headquarters,  Department  of  California,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty,  pending 
the  sailing  of  the  transport  on  which  he  may 
secure  accommodations,  when  he  will  stand 
relieved  and  will  sail  for  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Captain  Henry  T.  Ferguson,  commissary, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave 
of  absence,  to  take  effect  when  his  services 
can  be  spared  by  his  department  commander. 

Captain  Frederick  E.  Johnston,  paymaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  present  leave,  to  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  New  York,  and  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  general,  Department 
of  the  East,  for  duty  in  New  York  City. 

Commander  J.  A.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Cavite. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Arthur  MacArthur, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  was  promoted  to  his  present 
rank  from  a  lieutenant,  to  date  from  Decem- 
ber 23,   1908. 

Lieutenant  Truman  D.  Thorpe,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  found  by 
an  army  retiring  board  incapacitated  for  active 
service  on  account  of  disability  incident  there- 
to,  his  retirement  is  announced. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  T.  Lull,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  will  assume  charge  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  quartermaster-general,  of  con- 
struction work  at  Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego, 
relieving  Lieutenant  Earl  McFarland,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  of  that  duty. 

Lieutenant  Harold  W.  Huntley,  Third  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Akatraz  Island  and  to  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commandant  of  the  Pacific  Branch, 
U.  S.  Military  Prison,  for  duty  at  that  prison. 

Lieutenant  Maynard  A.  Wells,  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Alcatraz  Island  and  to  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commandant  of  the  Pacific  Branch, 
U.  S.  Military  Prison,  for  duty  at  that  prison. 

Lieutenant  Lucius  L.  Hopwood,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Mclntyre,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 


Viola    Allen    is    appearing    in    "The    White 
Sister,"   a   new   play  by   F.    Marion   Crawford. 


The  Langendorff  Concert. 

At  Christian  Science  Hall  Sunday  afternoon 
Mme.  Frieda  Langendorff,  the  splendid  con- 
tralto, will  give  her  last  concert,  when  Mme. 
Flora  Karp  Heilbron  will  again  assist  in  the 
rendition  of  the  following  programme,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  novel,  varied,  and  inter- 
esting ever  offered  in  this  city.  Many  of  the 
works  will  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  box-office  will  be  .open  at  the  hall  after 
10   a.    m. 

Next  Tuesday  afternoon  the  same  artists 
will  give  a  special  programme  in  Oakland  at 
Ye   Liberty   Playhouse. 

Aria,  "Air  des  Adieux"  from  "Maid  of 
Orleans,"  Tschaikowsky;  (a)  "Die  AUmacht," 
Schubert;  (b)  "Lotusblume,"  Schumann;  (c) 
"Holder  Bluethenduft,"  Gluck;  Mme.  Langendorff. 
Piano  solos:  (a)  Grand  Gigue,  J.  G.  Haessler;  (b) 
Impromptu,  F  Minor,  Schubert;  Mme.  Flora  Karp 
Heilbron.  Aria,  "Ah  Mon  Fils"  ("Le  Prophete"), 
Meyerbeer;  (a)  "Still  as  the  Night,"  Bobm;  (b) 
Cradle  Song,  Brahms;  Aria,  "Dich  Tbeure  Halle" 
from  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner;  Mme.  Langendorff. 
Piano  solos;  (a)  Nocturne,  Op.  55,  No.  2,  Chopin; 
(b)  Polonaise,  Liszt;  Mme.  Flora  Karp  Heilbron. 
(a)  "Morgenhymne,"  Henschel;  (b)  "Je  1'aime," 
Grieg;  (c)  "Der  Schweinehert,"  Swedish  Folk- 
Song;  aria  from  "Pique-Dame"  ("The  Queen  of 
Spades"),    Tschaikowsky,    Mme.    Langendorff. 


Third     Pop"  Concert. 

Sunday  afternoon,  February  28,  is  the  date 
of  the  third  Lyric  Hall  "Pop"  concert,  given 
by  the  Lyric  String  Quartet,  with  Nathan 
Firestone,  viola,  and  Eugene  Blanchard, 
pianist.  The  programme  will  include  two 
novelties,  one  of  which  will  be  a  string  quar- 
tet by  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  famous 
pianist,  and  the  other  a  sonata  for  viola  and 
piano  by  Anton  Rubinstein.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  viola  as  a  solo  instrument  is  heard,  and 
as  Mr.  Firestone,  the  viola  player  of  the 
Lyric  Ouartet,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  artist, 
this  number,  which  he  will  play  in  conjunction 
with  Eugene  Blanchard,  pianist,  will  be 
greatly  enjoyed.  The  Rubinstein  Trio  in  B 
riat  minor  will  complete  the  programme. 

Seats  will  be  ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  Sutter-Street  store  next  Thursday  morn- 
ing.    The  prices  are  50  cents  and  $1. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  season 
will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  March  28, 
and  it  will  be  an  afternoon  with  Shubert, 
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For  Traveling  Readers. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that,  beginning  with  the  present  week, 
they  will  find  the  paper  on  file  in  the  library 
on  certain  of  the  overland  trains,  viz  : 

Overland  Limited,  trains  1  and  2,  San  Fran- 
cisco-Omaha. 

Oregon  Express,  trains  15  and  16,  Oakland 
Pier-Portland. 

Owl  Limited,  trains  25  and  26,  Oakland  Pier- 
Los  Angeles. 

Sunset  Express,  trains  9  and  10,  San  Francisco- 
San  Antonio  and  Houston-New  Orleans. 

Golden  State  Limited,  trains  3  and  4,  Los 
Angeles-El    Paso. 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr. 
J.  Macaulay  Ponnett,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Hey,  Mr.  L.  B.  Luppen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Manford   S.   Kohlburg. 

The  following  San  Franciscans  were  at  Del 
Monte  the  week  just  past :  Mr.  H.  W.  Ogden, 
Mr.  George  Dunmans,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  Ann  Wolff,  Mr.  Carl 
Wolff,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jackson,  Miss  Jackson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Webb,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Seale,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Franks,  Mrs.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Fred  Kline, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Nichols. 
-.♦»- 

Laurence  Irving,  Sir  Henry's  son,  and  now 
playwright  and  actor  in  his  own  right,  and 
Mabel  Hackney,  his  wife  and  often  a  member 
of  his  father's  companies,  are  soon  to  appear 
in  American  theatres  in  a  version  of 
"Gringoire."  Miss  Hackney  will  play  the 
wandering  poet,  and  Mr.  Irving,  Louis  XI. 


EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  Glasses 


QCimw^r 


644  MARKET  ST.  0pp.  Palace  Hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Telephone 
DOUGLAS  4300 


Hours:  9  until  12  and 
2  until  4 


Dr.  BYRON  W.  HAINES 

DENTIST 
Suite  507 
323  GEARY  STREET 

At  Powell  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S.  F.,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Stein  way  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Frandsco 


Broadway  at 
Oakland 


nth 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  5TREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


The  New  Route 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free   for   the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  POTTER 

SANTA   BARBARA 

AMERICAN  PLAN 


WINTER 

RATES 

SINGLE 

DOUBLE 

$4.00 

$  7.00 

4.50 

7.50 

S.00 

8.00 

5.50 

8.50 

6.00 

9.00 

7.00 

10.00 

Remember  that  our  single  $5.00  and  Double  $8.00  Rates  get  you  a  room 
with  Bath.  For  families  or  parties,  the  rate  per  person  is  as  low  as  $3.00  per 
day.  These  are  the  lowest  first-class  rates  on  the  Coast,  and  we  affirm  that 
The  Potter  gives  more  for  the  money  than  any  other  first-class  hotel  on  the 
Coast  does  for  any  money.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  have  our 
own  Vegetable  Farm,  Beautiful  Dairy  Farm,  Pig  Ranch  supplying  Suckling 
Pigs    and     Country     Sausage,     the    Squab    Ranch    with    60,000    Pigeons,    and 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS 


Write  for  Booklet 


MILO  M.  POTTER 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


She  (indignantly) — You  had  no  business  to 
kiss  me !     He — But  it  wasn't  business  ;  it  was 

pleasure. — Detroit  News-Tribune. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  superhuman?"  "I 
used  to,  but  I  don't  any  more."  "Why?"  "I 
married    him." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

Knicker — Did  Jones  lose  control  of  his 
auto  ?  Backer — Entirely  ;  his  chauffeur  won't 
let  him  use  it  at  all. — New  York  Sun. 

Knicker — What  is  the  secret  of  success? 
Bocker — Be  the  fellow  your  wife  could  have 
married  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you. — New  York 
Sun. 

"There  goes  the  most  talked  about  man  in 
this  community."  "You  surprise  me.  Who 
talks  about  him."  "He  does." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Maisie — I'll  only  marry  a  man  whose  for- 
tune has  at  least  six  ciphers  in  it.  Morton — 
Then  I've  got  a  cinch.     Mine  is  all  ciphers. — 

Milwaukee  News. 

Knicker — Why  did  you  discharge  your 
chauffeur?  Bocker — He  persisted  in  taking 
his  friends  out  when  the  cook  wanted  the 
auto. — New  York  Sun. 

Him — How  does  she  manage  to  keep  her 
looks  ?  Her — Keep  her  looks  ?  Why,  she 
can't  get  rid  of  'em,  or  she  would,  I  sup- 
pose.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Blobbs — Tightwad  claims  that  when  charity 
is  needed  he  is  always  the  first  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  Slobbs — Yes,  and  he 
keeps  it  there. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"I  sometimes  think,"  remarked  the  regular 
patron,  "that  the  snare  drummer  should  be 
the  best  musician  in  the  theatre  orchestra." 
"He  usually  is,"  said  the  drummer.- — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Her  Mother — Mabel,  dear,  do  you  ever  feel 
timid  about  asking  your  husband  for  money? 
The  Bride — No,  indeed,  mamma ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  rather  timid  about  giving  it  to 
me. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Weary  (lying  under  apple  tree) — Say,  mis- 
ter, kin  I  have  one  of  dem  apples?  Farmer — 
Why,  them  apples  won't  be  ripe  for  four 
months  yit.  Weary — Oh,  dat's  all  right.  I 
aint  in  no  hurry.     I'll  wait ! — Life. 

City  Salesman — I  took  old  Hardcash  to  the 
theatre  last  night.  Sales  Manager — Did  he 
appreciate  it  enough  to  give  you  an  order 
afterward?  City  Salesman — He  appreciated 
it  enough  to  propose  to  the  star  and  offer  to 
adopt   the   whole   chorus. — New    York   Times. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  angular  spinster, 
"that  you  never  had  a  romance?"  "Dat's 
where  youse  is  wrong,"  replied  the  unlaun- 
dered  hobo.  "I  wunst  had  a  sweetheart  wot 
wuz  a  dead  ringer  fer  youse."  "And  did  she 
die?"  asked  the  angular  spinster  as  she  helped 
him   to    another  hunk    of  pie.      "No,    ma'am," 


answered  the  hobo.  "When  leap  year  come 
'round  she  asked  me  t'  marry  her — an'  I  run 
away  from  home." — Chicago  Nezvs. 

Maud — Would  you  marry  a  widower  ? 
Ethel — No,  I  wouldn't.  The  man  I  marry  I 
am  going  to  tame  myself. — The  Toiler. 

Hob — Would  you  like  to  see  women  voters 
at  the  polls  ?  Nob — Yes,  indeed.  At  the 
North  and   South   Poles. — Sewanee   Tiger. 

"See,  Fritz,  we  have  been  engaged  now 
seven  years."  "Yes,  dear ;  that  means  so 
many  years  less  of  married  life." — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blatter. 

"Entertaining  job  that  chap  has."  "What's 
entertaining  about  feeding  the  lions  in  a 
zoo  ?"  "They  keep  the  table  in  a  roar." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

The  Husband — Well,  say  what  you  will,  my 
dear,  you'll  find  worse  men  than  me  in  the 
world.  The  Wife — Oh,  Tom,  how  can  you 
be  so  bitter? — The  Sketch. 

"They  say  he  made  millions  buying  on 
margins."  "How  does  it  happen,  then,  that 
he  is  so  hard  up?"  "He  kept  on  buying  on 
margins.'1 — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

"Man,"  declared  the  old-fashioned  preacher, 
"is   a   worm."      "And,"    said   a   man   who    had 

been  married  three  times  and  who  was  occu- 
pying a  small  space  in  a  rear  pew,  "woman  is 
the  early  bird." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Father — It's  singular  that  whenever  I  want 
you  to  marry  a  man  you  object,  and  when- 
ever I  do  not  want  you  to  marry  one  you 
straightway  insist  on  it.  Daughter — Yes,  and 
whenever  we  are  agreed  the  man  objects. — 
Stray  Stories. 

"College  has  done  Lowdon  a  world  of 
good."  "He  doesn't  impress  one  as  Carrying 
excess  knowledge."  "He  doesn't.  But  four 
years  on  the  rooting  squad  have  been  great 
for  his  lungs,  which  used  to  be  weak." — Kan- 
sas City  Times. 

"Yes,  they  are  immensely  wealthy."  "Are 
they?  I  supposed  they  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  I  never  had  any  idea  that 
they  were  to  be  numbered  among  our  mil- 
lionaire families."  "Oh,  they  must  be.  At 
least  they  buy  eggs  even  for  their  hired  help." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Why  don't  you  come  in  occasionally  be- 
tween drinks,"  demanded  the  wife,  "and  see 
the  play?"  "I  don't  need  to,"  replied  the 
bibulous  husband.  "The  bartender  is  familiar 
with  the  plot,  imitates  the  actors,  and  also 
knows  a  lot  of  gossip  about  their  personal  and 
family   affairs." — Philadelphia   Bulletin. 

"You  want  your  son  to  pursue  the  pathway 
of  knowledge?"  "Yep,"  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "I  want  him  to  know  more  than 
anybody  else;  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  regular 
repository  of  wonderful  information.  As  soon 
as  he  goes  through  college  I'm  goin'  to  get  him 
a  job  with  the  secret  service." — Washington 
Star. 


THE  HOME— 


Be  it  ever  so  humble  — there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  furnished  attractively.  If  it  be  more 
pretentious— that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  consult  real  experts— not  amateurs.  To  be 
comfortable  in  every  room  and  to  have  the  newest, 
prettiest  things  throughout  —  surely  you  would  like 
that.  You  can  have  it  and  we  can  show  you  how 
to  get  it. 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS 
RUGS 
DRAPE  'OES 


D.  N.&E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

VAN  NESS  AND  SACRAMENTO 


"SINCE  1858" 

WHOLESALE 

AND 

RETAIL 


HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

A  Cocoa  off  inferior 
quality  or  artificially 
flavored  soon  ceases 
to  be  palatable;  but 
the  genuine  BAKER'S 
COCOA  never  loses  its 
relish  by  constant  use. 
It  is  a  perfect  food,  pre- 
serves health,  prolongs 
life. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


36-rn.YEAR                                  PHONE  DOUGLAS  200 
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SCHMIDTUTHOGRAPHCQ 

LABELS 
CARTONS  etc 

SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS-                   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANCC1.ES, 
SAN   FRANCISCO     CAL                                 PORTLAND,        j 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
maj>  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY   ROMEIKE 

110  and   112  W.   26th   St.,   New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Good  with  any 
meal — a  feast 
in  itself 


'S 
CRESCENT  BRAND 

CALIFORNIA 

11koili;» 

Macjkerkl 


DlfJIA.  CAEi: 
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Packed  in  Spice,  Mustard  or 

Tomato  Sauce  —  as 

you  prefer 


Monterey  Packing  Company 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 


20  Cents 
EVERYWHERE 


F.  E.  BOOTH 

Sacramento  and  Drumm  Streets 
Sole  Agent,  San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru    (omits   Shanghai  call).... 

Friday,   Feb.  26,  1909 

S.S.Nippon   Maru Friday,    Mar.    19,1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Friday,  Apr.    16,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  btreet,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  8TREET 
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The  Conviction  of  Coffey. 

Satisfaction  at  the  conviction  of  Coffey,  one  of  the 
"good  dog"  supervisors,  is  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
poor  wretch  is  punished  not  on  the  score  of  his  crimes, 
but  because  he  would  not  commit  other  crimes  obedient 
to  the  wish  of  those  who  now  for  two  years  have  held 
a  whip  over  him  and  his  boodling  associates.  Coffey 
was  one  of  the  official  thieves  given  a  wholesale 
immunity  bath  with  leave  to  retain  their  plunder  pro- 
vided they  would  give  such  testimony  as  Messrs.  Phe- 
lan,  Spreckels,  Heney,  Burns,  et  al.  should  demand. 
The  poor  wretch  did  again  and  again  tell  what  he  knew, 
but  because  his  testimony  was  not  "seasoned"  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  prosecutors,  his  ticket-of-leave  was 
canceled. 

Prosecution  in  this  case  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
vengeance  against  Coffey  as  a  warning  to  the  other  sub- 
sidized boodlers — a  definite  notification  that  when  they 
appear  before  the  court  as  witnesses  they  must  "give 
up"  whatever  may  be  wanted  of  them.     Hereafter,  we 


suspect,  the  "output"  of  this  precious  crew  of  subsi- 
dized witnesses  will  be  fully  up  to  the  mark.  What- 
ever is  required  will  promptly  be  forthcoming.  The 
vision  of  poor  Coffey  in  stripes  at  San  Quentin  and 
wholesomely  employed  in  the  jute  mill  can  not  fail  to 
stimulate  the  memories  of  his  associate  boodlers. 
Whatever  Mr.  Heney  or  Mr.  Burns  may  want  hereafter 
they  will  get — no  doubt  about  that. 

Incidentally  the  easy  conviction  of  Coffey  shows  what 
might  have  been  done  by  the  prosecution  if  at  the 
beginning  it  had  undertaken  to  deal  with  criminality  in 
honesty  and  thoroughness.  There  never  was  the 
slightest  need  of  giving  immunity  to  the  whole  brood 
of  supervisors.  Every  worthy  effect  achieved  by  that 
wholesale  jail  delivery  could  have  been  gained  by  limit- 
ing the  immunity  grant  to  two  or  three  of  the  eighteen. 
The  Coffey  case  sufficiently  illustrates  the  point. 

Of  course,  the  real  purpose  of  the  immunity  bath  was 
not,  as  we  are  forever  being  told,  for  the  sake  of 
developing  testimony  against  the  "higher-ups,"  but  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  politics  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. What  was  wanted  was  a  group  of  supervisors 
who  would  do  what  they  were  told  to  do — in  other 
words,  a  kennel  of  good  dogs.  The  claim  that 
immunity  was  essential  to  the  development  of  evidence 
has  from  the  beginning  been  mere  pretense  and  fraud. 
Again  the  Coffey  incident  illustrates  the  case. 


The  Census  and  the  Veto. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  census  bill  is  an  act  that 
will  be  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  It  means, 
of  course,  the  postponement  of  the  measure,  as  a  new 
bill  can  hardly  be  passed  until  next  session.  It  may 
mean,  also,  that  the  objectionable  patronage  clause 
will  be  passed  again  by  a  two-thirds  majority  over  the 
veto,  but  this  is  hardly  likely.  The  House  will  be 
painfully  aware  that  in  this  matter  the  President  has 
the  whip  hand.  The  Revised  Statutes  are  unequivocal 
and  the  President  can  do  what  he  pleases  in  the 
appointment  of  civil  service  officials  and  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  qualifications.  Perhaps  the  House  would 
be  pleased  to  stultify  the  President,  but  it  will  think 
twice  before  it  stultifies  itself. 

The  merits  of  the  case  are  quite  simple  and  no  one 
but  the  professional  politicians  will  admit  that  there 
can  be  more  than  one  side  to  it.  The  time  has  come 
for  taking  the  census  and  a  small  army  of  officials  will 
be  needed  for  the  work.  Perhaps  no  exceptional  intel- 
ligence is  needed,  but  the  clerks  must  be  educated, 
they  must  be  of  good  address,  and  they  must  be  able 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  obtained, 
which  is  sometimes  of  a  complicated  nature.  The  bill 
passed  by  Congress  provided,  it  is  true,  for  an  exami- 
nation, but  it  was  to  be  a  non-competitive  examination 
and  the  selection  of  the  applicants  was  to  be  left  to 
political  patronage.  No  matter  what  striking  qualifica- 
tions a  man  might  have,  no  matter  how  highly 
educated,  no  matter  how  intelligent  or  conscien- 
tious, he  would  be  excluded  from  the  examination 
room  unless  he  had  first  found  favor  in  the  eye 
of  some  local  political  machine  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  machine  to  an  assemblyman  or  a  senator. 
Because  we  followed  this  vicious  plan  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, thus  seriously  injuring  the  work  and  adding  im- 
mensely to  its  cost,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  return 
to  our  vomit  in  this  unblushing  way.  The  census  is 
an  important  undertaking  and  we  want  to  have  it  done 
in  the  right  way  and  we  want  to  have  it  done  cheaply. 
No  one  in  his  senses  will  maintain  that  it  is  as  likely 
to  be  done  properly  under  the  spoils  system  as  under 
the  civil  service  rules  created  for  just  such  purposes 
as  this.  After  all,  there  is  something  more  important 
than  feeding  the  hungry  camp  followers  of  political 
parties  or  finding  remunerative  work  for  the  obliging 
young  men  who  sing  comic  songs  or  provide  the  brass 
music  for  the  clubs.  The  proper  taking  of  the  census 
is  more   important. 

We   have  yet   to   hear   the   enunciation   of   a   single 


respectable  opinion  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the 
old  system  to  the  taking  of  the  census.  No  doubt  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  "need  the  money,"  but 
that  plea  has  worn  a  bit  thin  when  the  money  is  from 
the  public  pocket.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
unanimity  of  testimony  that  the  work  of  the  last  census 
was  gravely  marred  by  inaccuracy  and  that  its  cost 
was  grossly  excessive  because  of  the  very  system 
against  which  the  President  has  now  effectively  pro- 
tested. No  one  can  be  more  competent  to  speak  upon 
this  point  than  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  took  the 
census  of   1890.     Mr.   Porter   says: 

The  efficiency  of  the  decennial  census  would  be  greatly 
improved  and  its  cost  materially  lessened  if  it  were  provided 
that  the  employees  should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  civil  service  law. 

Equally  authoritative  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Wines,  the  assistant  director  of  the  census  of 
1900.  Mr.  Wines  sketches  the  plan  followed  upon  that 
occasion  and  concludes  with  a  judgment  that  must 
commend  itself  to  those  who  have  not  been  mentally 
afflicted  by  Providence.     Mr.  Wines  says: 

A  mathematical  scale  was  worked  out  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  "assignments"  to  each  senator  and  representative 
was  determined  in  advance,  so  many  appointments  to  a  sen- 
ator, a  smaller  number  to  a  representative,  half  as  many  to 
a  Democrat  as  a  Republican,  and  in  Democratic  States  and 
congressional  districts  the  assignments  were  made  to  the 
Republican  State  and  district  committees.  The  assignees 
named  in  the  first  instance  the  persons  to  be  examined.  They 
were  afterward  furnished  each  with  a  list  of  those  named 
who  had  "passed,"  and  requested  to  name  those  whom  they 
desired  to  have  appointed.  Vacancies  were  filled  in  the  same 
manner.  This  system  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  the  politicians  interested,  though  there  were  a 
few  who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  effect 
upon  the  bureau  was,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  thoroughly 
demoralizing. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the 
census  bureau  after  the  census  of  1890,  is  just  as 
emphatic.  He  makes  the  disquieting  estimate  that  the 
census  cost  $2,000,000  more  than  it  would  have  done 
had  it  been  managed  under  civil  service  rules,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  $2,000,000  is  quite  a  sum  of 
money  when  it  is  used  in  the  deliberate  purchase  of 
incapacity.     Mr.  Wines  continues : 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  one-third  of  the  amount  expended 
under  my  own  administration  was  absolutely  wasted,  and 
wasted  principally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  office  was 
not  under  civil  service  rules.  ...  In  October,  1893, 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  census  office,  there  was  an  office 
force  of  1092.  There  had  been  a  constant  reduction  for 
many  months,  and  this  was  kept  up  without  cessation  till 
the  close  of  the  census.  There  was  never  a  month  after 
October,  1893,  that  the  clerical  force  reached  the  number  then 
in  office ;  nevertheless,  while  these  general  reductions  were 
being  made  and  in  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  the 
increase  of  the  force,  389  new  appointments  were  made. 

The  loss  of  the  money  is  bad  enough,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  opinions  as  weighty  as  those  that  have  been 
quoted  and  to  the  effect  that  the  last  census  was  so 
inaccurate  as  seriously  to  impair  its  value  and  that  this 
inaccuracy  was  due  to  the  system  under  which  the 
force  was  appointed.  The  present  suggestion,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  is  even  more  fatuous  than  those  that 
have  preceded  it,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  advantage 
to  no  one  particular  party,  but  distributed  it  among 
them  all.  All  the  daughters  of  the  horse  leech,  no 
matter  in  which  camp  they  were  to  be  found,  were  to 
benefit  equally.  Very  properly  the  President  has  spoken 
of   it   as   a   fraud   upon   the   people. 


The  Color  Question  in  Cuba. 

Rumors  of  revolution  in  Cuba  are  again  well  to  the 
front.  An  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
is  said  to  be  brewing,  and  predictions  are  made  freely 
by  the  white  population  that  the  new  government  will 
not  last  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thougl  '"fore 
the   recent   elections   it   was   clearly   fore  :  t   the 

colored   element   would   be   victorious,   ; 
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made  no  secret  of  their  resolution  to  resist.  The 
negroes  and  the  mulattoes  are  in  a  large  majority 
throughout  the  island,  and  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  devise  any  system  of  franchise  that  would  keep 
the  control  of  affairs  out  of  their  hands.  Mr.  Fassey 
Stewart  of  Oregon,  who  has  just  returned  from  Cuba, 
describes  the  prospect  as  very  threatening.  He  says 
that  the  best  people  of  Havana  are  "praying  for 
trouble,"  so  that  the  American  government  may  be 
compelled  to  interfere.  They  say  that  annexation  is 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  Cuba  from  falling  into  the  condition  of 
Hayti. 

Seeing  that  the  colored  population  is  dominant,  as 
was  inevitable,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  revolution- 
ary trouble  may  ensue  will  be  due  to  the  whites,  and 
this  throws  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  their  hands. 
The  Cuban  President  shows  every  desire  to  hold  the 
balances  true  and  to  act  fairly  toward  all  parties.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  whites  have  any  definite  cause 
for  complaint  so  far,  and  if  they  are  determined  to 
foment  insurrection  in  order  to  forestall  what  may 
never  occur  it  shows  that  they  are  rather  less  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  than  their  colored  opponents. 
Xor  can  we  see  why  these  impossible  people  who  thus 
admit  that  they  can  not  govern  themselves  nor  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  ballot  box  should  be  allowed 
to  govern  us. 


A  Plain  Word. 

Before  the  Japanese  incident  passes  entirely  out  of 
view,  somebody  ought  to  say  a  frank  word  or  two 
about  the  part  played  in  this  matter  by  the  government 
at  Washington.  It  was  a  part  made  up  of  about  equal 
measures  of  blunder,  buncombe,  and  vanity.  In  plain 
truth,  there  has  not  at  any  time  been  a  serious  Japanese 
issue  in  California;  that  is,  there  has  been  no  moment 
when  it  was  probable  or  possible  that  by  its  ultimate 
action  the  California  State  legislature  would  embarrass 
the  policies  of  government.  There  has  always  been 
common  sense  enough,  calm  judgment  enough,  patriotic 
purpose  enough,  to  bring  legislative  action  in  its  finali- 
ties into  harmony  with  legitimate  national  purposes. 

Now,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  been 
a  man  of  poise,  willing  to  cooperate  with  those  in  Cali- 
fornia who  are  politically  and  socially  responsible,  and 
without  the  vice  of  personal  vanity  or  the  wish  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  a  big  stick  in  action,  there  would  never 
have  been  more  than  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  All  that  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
President  was  either  himself  or  through  the  proper 
executive  channel,  quietly  and  in  civil  terms  to  set 
forth  the  facts  in  the  case  and  ask  for  cooperation. 
What  the  President  did  was  to  agitate  the  mind  of  the 
country  by  inflammatory  correspondence,  making  it 
appear  that  California  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  call- 
ing for  the  hand  of  the  only  truly  strong  and  good  man 
in  the  world  to  bring  her  into  the  course  of  patriotic 
obligation  and  duty.  California  was  pilloried  before 
the  world  in  order  that  a  man  exhilarated  by  vanity 
and  conceit,  and  wishing  to  go  out  of  office  with  a  bang, 
should  in  the  presence  of  the  world  and  with  due 
applause  from  the  galleries,  beat  her  over  the  head  with 
the  big  stick  and  so  reduce  her  to  submission. 

The  final  action  of  the  California  legislature  was  not 
in  any  wise  aided  by  the  President's  excited  and  explo- 
sive utterances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjustment 
was  made  exceedingly  difficult  because  those  who  really 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  legislation  were  compelled 
in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  under  the  nominal  reproach 
.xecutive  enforcement  to  do  what  they  would  have 
e  of  their  own  motion  without  being  badgered  and 
bullied   from   Washington. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  these  things,  none  the  less 
it  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  history  and  to  the  dignity 
.lifornia  that  the  truth  shall  not  be  utterly  lost  in 
furor  of  a  melodramatic  grand-stand  play. 


Labor  and  Lese-Majesty. 
Mr.   Gompers  is  beginning  to  find  that  the  task  of 
governing  the  United  States  is  an  arduous  one.     He  is 
constantly  running  his  head  against  executive  officers 
who  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  exist  by  grace 
and  not  by  right,  and  who  persist  in  carrying  out  their 
appointed  duties  without  reference  to  the  labor  union 
dictatorship.     This  must  be  very  galling  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pers.    '  )nly  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  forced  to  repri- 
in nnd    'he    immigration    department    for    permitting    a 
n   c  amond   cutters  to   land   after   he  had  ordered 
.-  to  be  deported,  and  now  Mr.  Strauss's  labor  council 
nilarly   rebellious.     One  of  the   functions   of  the 
..ouncil  is  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 


it  seems  that  men  have  been  supplied  to  take  the  place 
of  others  who  were  on  strike.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  government  labor  coun- 
cil has  acted  thus  precipitately  or  that  it  has  ventured 
to  reprieve  those  whom  Mr.  Gompers  has  sentenced  to 
starve  for  lack  of  work.  There  must  be  a  misunder- 
standing somewhere.  It  is  well  known  that  no  man 
can  be  allowed  to  get  his  living  or  to  support  his  family 
unless  he  belong  to  a  union,  and  that  if  any  union 
man  leaves  "his"  job  no  other  man  shall  be  allowed 
to  take  it,  even  though  the  alternatives  for  the  other 
man  are  idleness  or  crime.  The  labor  council  could 
hardly  have  overlooked  these  axioms  of  freedom  and 
we  may  therefore  expect  a  public  apology  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pers and  an  undertaking  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government  to  refrain  from  further  encroach- 
ments upon  his  sovereignty.  It  is  not  seemly  that  he 
should  have  constant  grounds  for  complaint. 


The  Secret  Service. 

The  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Senate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Secret  Service  has  not  yet  finished  its 
work,  but  it  has  done  enough  to  show  the  formidable 
nature  of  an  organization  whose  duties  should  be 
peculiarly  safeguarded  and  restricted  simply  because 
they  are  necessarily  secret.  Official  duties  carried  out 
in  full  public  view  carry  their  guaranties  with  them, 
whereas  secret  organizations  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuse  simply  because  they  are  out  of  sight  of  public 
censure. 

.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  so  far  as  it  has  gone  is  not 
reassuring.  The  country  is  a  big  one,  but  it  is  not  big 
enough  to  need  the  service  of  three  thousand  Federal 
detectives,  and  we  are  assured  that  at  least  that  num- 
ber, and  possibly  many  more,  are  now  upon  active  duty. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  becomes  still  more 
apparent  when  we  learn  that  under  the  McKinley 
administration  the  total  force  consisted  of  only  167  men. 
Where  is  the  need  of  this  startling  increase?  Are 
criminals  more  numerous  than  six  years  ago  ?  We  may 
ask  still  more  pertinently  if  convictions  for  breaking 
the  law  are  more  frequent  than  six  years  ago?  If  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  law  is  now 
a  greater  terror  to  evil  doers  as  a  result  of  this  regi- 
ment of  detectives  we  might  feel  some  satisfaction  at 
their  existence,  but  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  discern 
we  are  getting  nothing  of  benefit  in  exchange  for  a 
system  of  espionage  and  surveillance  that  is  certainly 
hateful  and  that  may  easily  become  dangerous. 

In  two  instances  we  have  been  allowed  to  peep  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  detectives  on  the  trail.  In  one  case 
Senator  Tillman  was  "investigated,"  his  private  letters 
intercepted  or  otherwise  obtained,  and  his  desk  over- 
hauled. Nothing  was  discovered  except  evidences  of 
disingenuousness  and  of  the  modern  speculative  spirit. 
In  the  other  instance  we  find  a  secret  service  man 
deliberately  falsifying  the  evidence  of  a  Brownsville 
soldier  and  twisting  a  confession  out  of  a  piece  of 
irrelevant  gossip. 

A  secret  service  is  probably  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  every  government,  but  it  is  a  thing  that 
every  good  government  reduces  to  its  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  The  worst  periods  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean countries  have  been  invariably  marked  by  a  pow- 
erful and  ubiquitous  secret  service  professedly  created 
for  the  detection  of  crime  and  rapidly  degenerating 
into  an  instrument  of  revenge,  oppression,  and  tyranny. 


How  Long,  O  Lord,  How  Long? 

Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  the  out- 
side world — by  which  in  this  instance  we  mean  the 
world  apart  from  California — gets  through  various 
agencies  some  reflection  of  the  wearisome  and  hateful 
contentions  enacted  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court.  Every 
second  news  item  from  California  published  away  from 
home  recites  an  incident  tending  to  our  discredit  and 
shame.  The  shocking  exchange  of  insults  between 
Witness  Leake  and  Prosecutor  Heney  last  week  has 
been  widely  reported,  to  be  read  by  tens  of  thousands. 
In  the  mind  of  every  reader  it  stands  fixed  as  a  mark 
of  the  degeneracy  of  California,  illustrating  the  vulgar 
audacity  of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  and  the  supine 
weakness  and  incapacity  of  one  who  shames  the  name 
of  judge. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  must  we  endure  this 
injury  to  the  good  name  of  our  State,  this  unspeakable 
humiliation?  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  are  the 
business  rivalries  and  personal  hatreds  of  opposing 
cliques  of  street  raUway  owners  and  promoters  to  ren- 
der foul  th(  sicLi  atmosphere  of  California  and  to 
make  her  vei  (   .tame  a  by-word  and  a  reproach?    How 


long,  O  Lord,  how  long  are  fraud  and  farce,  melodrama 
and  buncombe  to  plague_  us  at  home  and  shame  us 
abroad  ? 

To  Prevent  Floods. 

The  California  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating $400,000  for  dredging  operations  in  the  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin,  and  Feather  Rivers.  It  is  some- 
what like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen,  but  perhaps  something  will  really  be  done 
before  many  more  winter  floods  have  piled  up  a  still 
more  colossal  aggregate  of  loss. 

But  the  measure  is  only  conditional.  The  money 
can  not  be  spent  until  the  Federal  government  shall 
have  appropriated  a  like  sum  and  as  this  can  not  be 
done  during  the  present  session  it  must  await  the  regu- 
lar routine  a  year  hence.  Perhaps  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  not  quite  the  full  conviction  of  sin  that  it 
should  have  in  this  matter,  seeing  that  it  authorized 
the  kind  of  mining  that  is  responsible  for  the  silting 
up  of  the  channels.  But  for  this  action  the  river 
channels  might  now  be  as  deep  as  ever  they  were  and 
as  competent  as  ever  to  carry  away  the  floods  and  so 
save  the  adjacent  lands  from  inundation.  But  there 
can  be  no  dredging  until  the  full  amount  is  voted  and 
that  will  not  be  for  a  year. 

The  dredging  of  the  channels  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do,  except  in  an  indirect  way,  with  the  extensive 
reclamation  work  recommended  by  the  Dabney  Com- 
mission. It  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  reclamation 
and  drainage  must  be  immensely  simplified  to  an 
accompanying  effort  to  deepen  the  river  channels,  but 
the  two  undertakings  are  legislatively  separate  and 
distinct.  The  work  outlined  by  the  Dabney  Commis- 
sion involves  an  expenditure  of  something  like  $20,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  therefore  a  task  hopelessly  out  of 
our  reach  without  Federal  aid.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  government  would  do  something  in 
the  matter  if  California  should  first  show  herself  in 
earnest  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  is  worth  the 
effort.  But  it  is  something  to  have  got  the  vote  for 
channel  dredging  even  for  the  remainder  of  the  money. 
Every  yard  of  debris  removed  means  so  much  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  flood  water  that  would  other- 
wise spread  itself  destructively  over  the  land. 


King  and  Emperor. 

I  mid  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  king  and 
the  '>out   during   the   recent   meeting 

in  Berlin.  If  we  may  ju  I  .  r--om  the  reports  of  public 
functions  and  festivities  there  cai.  -  been  but  little 

time  at  there 

.uidnight  conferences  that   the 
of.     i  '■  ulges  her  r  ■  '■ 

rarely  allowed  to  know  really  wish  to  know 

the  inner  E  £  ate.     Fven   the   intrusion 

of  women  into  th  ac;    has  seldom 

to  a  violation  of  its  ]  although  v  Miided 



ered  by  his  colleagues  to  be  unsafe  because  of  his 
known  habit  of  repeating  everything  to  his  wife.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  'It  is  evident, 
gentlemen,"   he   said,   "that  we   m 

to  sleep  with  them."  But  we  shall  never  know  what 
the  king  and  the  emperor  said  to  each  other  nor  shall 
we  ever  be  allowed  to  read  the  innumerable  letters 
that  are  said  to  have  passed  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  emperor.  These  are  the  things  that  really 
make  history  and  change  the  frontiers  of  the  world, 
but  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  screen  of  outer 
events  that  were  themselves  results  long  before  they 
became  causes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  king  and  the  emperor 
should  love  each  other.  The  English  monarch  is  said 
to  hold  his  nephew  in  genial  derision  and  if  his  present 
attitude  is  indeed  warmed  by  anything  like  genialty  it 
only  proves  the  softening  touch  of-time.  The  emperor, 
on  his  part,  could  endure  open  affront  more  easily 
than  ridicule  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  his  sentiment 
toward  an  uncle  who  laughs  at  him,  who  is  wholly 
without  military  pretensions,  and  who  has  yet  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides  with  an  impregnable  ram- 
part of  bayonets. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  king's  feeling  toward 
the  emperor  was  not  one  of  geniality.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Ber- 
lin at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  sister,  the  Empress 
of  Germany.  Her  husband,  Frederick,  was  on  his 
deathbed  but  suffering  less  severely  from  the  malady 
that  killed  him  than  from  the  persecutions  of  Bis- 
marck.    Not  satisfied  with  the  torture  of  the  best  man 
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who  ever  sat  upon  the  Prussian  throne,  the  chancellor 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  native  brutality  upon 
the  empress,  subjecting  her  to  humiliations  without 
number  and  to  indignities  from  which  her  womanhood 
and  her  wifehood  should  have  saved  her.  In  her 
extremity  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  the  king,  gave 
her  the  moral  support  of  his  presence  and  in  return 
received  no  small  amount  of  insult  from  Bismarck  and 
from  his  cub  son,  Prince  Herbert.  That  the  present 
emperor  approved  the  treatment  accorded  to  his  mother 
is  proved  by  the  continuance  of  that  treatment  after 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Bis- 
marck himself  advised  the  young  emperor  to  moderate 
his  behavior  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  King 
Edward  left  the  German  capital  in  188S  vowing  that 
he  would  never  again  set  foot  therein,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  accompanied  him,  was  of  the  same 
mind. 

Now  to  what  extent  these  events  may  have  had  an 
actual  bearing  upon  current  history  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  subject 
to  a  strange  law  of  suggestion,  and  if  there  has  been 
personal  animosity  between  the  two  rulers  for  twenty 
years  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sentiment  should 
slowly  seep  through  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
warlike  vigor  of  Germany  must  necessarily  wane  with- 
out some  potential  enemy  in  sight,  and  the  animosities 
of  the  emperor  would  naturally  supply  the  needed 
menace.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  threat  of  Ger- 
man preparations  should  be  felt  in  England  and  should 
be  intensified  by  the  impalpable  atmosphere  of  the 
court*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  democratic  govern- 
ment upon  earth,  nor  will  there  ever  be.  Wherever 
two  men  meet,  one  is  in  command,  and  nations  are 
controlled  by  the  force  of  an  individuality  more  than 
by  the  force  of  laws.  This  is  the  most  true  where 
the  deception  of  self-government  is  the  strongest.  The 
rulers  of  Germany  and  of  England,  opposite  as  the 
poles  though  they  may  be,  have  yet  the  faculty  of 
appealing  to  the  popular  imagination,  of  applying  that 
subtle,  perhaps  unintentional,  suggestion  that  is  unfor- 
tunately so  much  stronger  for  animosities  than  for 
friendships.  Whether  these  insidious  personal  rancors 
are  actually  responsible  for  the  volcanic  rancors  that 
now  exist  can  not  be  said  with  certainty.  They  may 
at  least  be  contributory  and  if  they  can  be  removed 
or  instigated  by  personal  intercourse  it  must  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  world. 


The  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  long-haired  reformers  of  Los  Angeles  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  recall  seem  to  have  got  themselves 
into  a  tangle  that  is  likely  to  end  in  rebuff  to  them- 
selves and  discredit  to  their  system.  As  anxious  to 
experiment  with  the  new  method  as  a  child  to  play 
with  a  new  toy,  they  decided  to  recall  Mayor  Harper, 
whose  worst  fault  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  and 
hopeless  inexperience  and  a  too  great  readiness  to  listen 
to  evil  counsel.  No  one  suggests  that  the  mayor  was 
corrupt  or  that  he  profited  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
cent  by  the  misdeeds  of  his  officials.  In  fact,  he  did 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  man  wholly 
unused  to  official  life  and  unversed  in  its  wiles.  But 
the  recall  principle  had  been  established.  It  was  the 
political  philosopher's  stone  that  would  turn  all  dross 
into  gold  and  an  opportunity  to  use  it  was  not  to  be 
neglected. 

Now,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  aforesaid 
reformers  would  reverse  the  usual  maxim  and  get  on 
with  the  new  love  before  getting  off  with  the  old — in 
other  words,  that  they  would  be  ready  with  a  fit  substi- 
tute for  the  delinquent  mayor  before  their  appeal  to  the 
people.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  suitable  mayors  were  as  thick  as  black- 
berries and  that  another  dip  into  the  lucky  bag  would 
surely  produce  a  prize.  Perhaps  they  were  astonished 
at  their  own  success  with  the  recall  petition,  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  a  flurry, 
which  has  now  ended  in  the  production  of  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  otherwise  known  as  "Honest  Uncle 
George."  He  is  the  choice  of  the  "Committee  of  Fif- 
teen" and  the  "Municipal  League,"  and  it  may  be 
remarked  in  parenthesis  that  these  committees  of  irre- 
sponsible bosses  are  always  to  be  found  as  parts  of  the 
machinery  of  reform.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  common  or  garden  variety  of  boss  is  perhaps 
more  apparent  than  real. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Mayor  Harper  intends  to  run  again.  The 
election  has  been  fixed  for  March  25  and  both  candi- 


dates will  strain  every  nerve  to  be  first  at  the  post.  It 
is  evident  that  Mayor  Harper  has  not  quite  that  con- 
viction of  sin  that  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen"  might 
ish.  He  does  not  admit  that  he  has  done  anything 
seriously  wrong  or  given  sufficient  cause  for  a  with- 
drawal of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  four  years  ago 
and  he  believes  that  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  His  summary  recall  gives 
him  a  certain  halo  of  martyrdom,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  nothing  can  be  more  profitable  than  this. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  voters 
should  have  any  very  marked  preference  for  "Honest 
Uncle  George."  Large  cities  nowadays  are  not  greatly 
impressed  by  honest  uncles,  and  when  we  turn  to  Mr. 
Alexander's  record  it  is  not  exactly  of  a  kind  to  fire 
the  breast  with  a  holy  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Alexander  is, 
of  course,  eminently  respectable,  but  he  has  been 
seventy-two  years  in  this  vale  of  tears  without  being 
anything  more  than  eminently  respectable.  He  has  a 
good  record  as  a  supervisor,  but  he  has  never  shown 
any  startling  originality,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  quali- 
fications other  than  moral,  that  are  so  indispensable  in 
the  mayor's  chair.  It  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  said, 
another  plunge  into  the  lucky  bag,  another  nickel  in  the 
slot,  another  toss  of  the  coin.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  get  from  the  new  kind  of  reformer,  who  never 
thinks  of  educating  the  voter,  but  only  of  giving  him  a 
new  kind  of  ballot  box. 

Now,  suppose  Mayor  Harper  is  reelected,  as  it  is 
quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  will  be.  Los  Angeles  has 
had  time  for  second  thoughts.  The  signatures  upon 
the  recall  petition  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
electorate.  A  certain  feeling  of  sympathy  is  being 
extended  toward  a  man  whose  faults  were  largely  of 
the  heart  and  not  of  the  head,  while  there  is  also  a 
feeling  of  rebellion  against  the  little  cliques  and  coteries 
of  heaven-born  reformers,  who  are  always  so  ready  to 
agitate  and  to  nominate  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  to 
stand  forth  as  shining  champions  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. If  Mayor  Harper  should  be  reelected  the  recall 
system  will  stand  out  in  its  true  light  as  a  mere  oppor- 
tunity for  the  busybodies  who  are  anxious  to  display 
their  superior  brand  of  civic  righteousness  by  plunging 
a  city  into  ill-will  and  turmoil.  Perhaps  the  advantages 
of  such  an  object  lesson  would  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages.   „ . 

Editorial  Notes. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  good  people  of  New 
Orleans  have  been  taking  what  they  call  a  religious 
census  and  now  we  are  asked  to  deplore  the  discourtesy 
with  which  these  efforts  were  sometimes  met.  In  one 
instance,  we  are  told,  the  lady  census  taker  "called 
at  the  palatial  home  of  an  honored  officer  in  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  clubs  of  the  city"  and  she  was 
not  only  refused  an  audience  but  her  question  card 
was  actually  returned  to  her  blank.  It  is  surely  a 
strangely  perverted  sense  of  duty  that  leads  these 
ladies  to  inquire  thus  impertinently  into  the  most  per- 
sonal and  private  affairs  of  life  and  even  to  demand 
a  signed  statement  upon  the  sanctities  of  a  man's  con- 
science. So  far  from  there  being  any  lack  of  politeness 
in  this  instance  it  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  cour- 
tesy had  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit  and  that  the 
rebuff  to  insolence  was  both  dignified  and  well 
deserved. 

Speaker  Wadsworth  of  the  New  York  assembly  is 
the  latest  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  Direct  Primary. 
Speaking  before  the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  he 
warned  his  audience  that  it  would  do  none  of  the  things 
claimed  on  its  behalf  and  that  it  could  be  followed  only 
by  a  train  of  perplexities  and  disappointments.  He 
might  have  given  many  instances  of  lamentable  failure, 
but  he  contented  himself  with  showing  how  minorities 
under  a  direct  primary  system  could  override  the  will  of 
majorities  and  so  misrepresent  the  political  complexion 
of  the  electorate.  Minorities  have  their  rights,  but  we 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  them  precedence  over  those 
of  majorities.  Speaker  Wadsworth  went  on  to  point  out 
that  direct  nominations  would  prevent  fusion  between 
two  minority  parties  to  combat  a  strongly  entrenched 
and  corrupt  majority,  and  that  the  great  cost  connected 
with  a  candidacy  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  government  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  caste. 
So  far  as  the  boss  is  concerned,  he  would  flourish  under 
a  system  of  direct  nominations  even  more  than  he  does 
now,  because  he  would  be  freed  from  public  responsi- 
bility. While  Governor  Hughes  is  more  or  less  com- 
mitted to  the  general  principle  of  some  kind  of  direct 
primary,  he  is  using  the  utmost  deliberation  in  advanc- 
ing a  definite  measure,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  his 


difficulties  do  not  diminish  upon  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  disappointments  of  other  States. 


Secretary  Root  must  be  rather  more  than  human  if 
he  does  not  experience  a  certain  satisfaction  in  handing 
over  to  Mr.  Knox  the  conduct  of  affairs  relating  to 
Manchuria.  The  question  of  Russian  evacuation  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty  is 
evidently  becoming  acute.  The  sovereignty  of  China 
over  Manchuria  was  not  only  the  original  cause  of  the 
war,  but  it  was  expressly  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  nothing  more  was  needed  than  a  withdrawal 
of  the  armies  and  a  restoration  to  the  Chinese  of  the 
machinery  of  government.  Secretary  Root  emphasized 
the  position  of  America  over  a  year  ago  by  instructing 
the  consular  service  in  Manchuria  to  recognize  China 
as  the  sovereign  power,  but  now  come  reports  that 
Russia  is  as  insistent  as  ever,  that  she  is  in  control  of 
the  local  government,  and  that  she  is  generally  carrying 
things  with  a  high  hand.  Mr.  Knox  will  have  abundant 
and  early  opportunity  to  show  the  diplomatic  stuff  that 
is  in  him.  If  Russia  continues  to  exercise  authority  in 
Manchuria  the  war  might  as  well  not  have  been  fought 
or  it  might  as  well  still  be  going  on. 


The  long-continued  quarrel  in  the  English  navy 
between  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fisher,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  seems  to 
have  ended  in  the  extinction  of  Beresford,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  announcement  that  he  will  no  longer 
command  the  Channel  fleet.  So  far  as  appears  on  the 
surface,  the  dispute  had  no  very  serious  grounds,  but 
was  simply  a  case  of  fostered  jealousies  between  Beres- 
ford and  Scott,  in  which  Fisher  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
and  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  took  the  part  of 
Scott.  But,  however  trivial  may  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel,  its  results  began  to  be  serious  when 
naval  officers  in  general  were  found  ranged  upon  either 
side.  The  discipline  of  the  service  was  at  stake,  and 
if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  Beresford  and  Fisher 
the  government  could  hardly  hesitate  to  retain  Fisher, 
whose  qualities  as  a  fighter,  as  a  tactician,  and  as  an 
administrator  are  of  the  highest  order. 


On  a  small  island  off  the  Alaskan  coast  is  a  blue  fox 
ranch,  where  animals  are  bred  to  produce  rare  furs. 
Started  as  an  experiment,  it  is  proving  successful.  In 
the  fall  of  1904  Harry  Pryde,  who  was  living  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  heard  that  a  man  living  on  an  island 
near  Juneau  had  secured  a  few  blue  foxes  and  had 
raised  a  small  number  of  the  animals.  Knowing  the 
scarcity  of  these  animals  and  realizing  the  value  of 
their  fur,  he  believed  that  he  saw  an  opening  for  a 
profitable  venture  and  determined  to  raise  blue  foxes 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  fur  market.  Pryde  at  once 
made  an  investigation  and  selected -Hound  Island  as  a 
suitable  site  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  then  leased 
the  island  from  the  United  States  government  for 
ninety-nine  years.  This  island  stands  a  short  distance 
from  Admiralty  Island,  on  which  Sitka,  capital  of 
Alaska,  is  situated,  and  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Kake,  on  Kupreanof  Island,  which  is  the  nearest  port. 
It  contains  about  800  acres  at  high  tide  and  approxi- 
mately 900  acres  at  low  tide.  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
1905  that  Hound  Island  was  stocked  with  twenty  pairs 
of  blue  foxes.  The  next  spring  there  were  110  young 
foxes  on  the  island,  and  they  have  been  increasing  rap- 
idly ever  since.  It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are 
from  1000  to  1400  foxes.  A  fine  blue  fox  skin  is  worth 
not  less  than  $30. 


When,  previous  to  the  election  of  1864,  Lincoln's 
attention  was  called  to  the  carping  spirit  of  some  of  the 
professed  friends  of  the  government  who,  distinguish- 
ing between  the  administration  and  the  government, 
condemned  the  former  while  pretending  to  defend  the 
latter,  he  said:  "There  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
the  government  is  distinct  from  the  administration. 
One  is  perpetual,  the  other  is  temporary  and  change- 
able. A  man  may  be  loyal  to  his  government  and  yet 
oppose  the  peculiar  principles  and  methods  of  the 
administration.  I  should  regret  to  see  the  day  in  which 
the  people  should  cease  to  express  intelligent,  honest, 
generous  criticism  upon  the  policy  of  their  rulers." 

There  are  ten  European  museums  of  safety  and  sani- 
tation, located  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris.  Vienna, 
Amsterdam,  Milan,  Stockholm,  Zurich,  Moscow,  and 
Budapest.  The  Berlin  Museum  of  Safety  covers  34.000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  where  are  exhibited  devices 
for  the  protection  of  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery 
or  processes  in  all  trades  and  occupations. 


Deposits  of  pitchblende  have  been  discovered  in  the 
old  Cornish  tin  mines,  while  a  new  and  quicker  way 
has  been  found  to  extract  radium  from  the  pitchblende. 
The  yield  of  radium  from  200  tons  of  le  is 

only  a  grain  or  so.     If  the  pulverize  .i.ide 

available  by  science  in  curing  disease.  .'.ill 

be  enormous. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  La  Follette  can  make  him- 
self very  unpleasant  if  he  is  so  minded.  The  senator  does 
not  like  a  back  seat  but  he  has  had  nothing  else  since  he 
first  began  to  run  amuck  against  established  precedent.  A 
senator's  progress  in  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  is  marked 
by  the  increasing  importance  of  his  committee  "appointments, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  may  incur  the  penalty  of  being 
excluded  from  the  committees  that  really  amount  to  any- 
thing. Perhaps  Senator  La  Follette  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
recognition  given  to  him.  Perhaps  he  has  the  reform  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  but  however  that  may  be,  he  intends  to  make 
himself    felt. 

His  latest  incursion  into  a  policy  of  filibustering  was  in 
connection  with  Senator  Hale's  naval  bill.  When  the  bill 
was  ready  for  discussion  and  probably  for  passage  La  Fol- 
lette blocked  it  by  insisting  upon  a  first  formal  reading,  and 
he  withdrew  his  demand  only  upon  a  promise  that  the  bill 
should  be  postponed  to  allow  for  debate.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  a  senator  may  be  a  nui- 
sance and  La  Follette  promises  that  he  will  use  them  all. 

Waltep  Wellman,  writing  to  the  Chicago  Herald,  says  that 
La  Follette  has  supporters : 

Senator  La  Follette  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  upper 
branch  who  is  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder  states- 
men. There  are  many  of  the  younger  men  who  would  like 
to  start  a  revolt  and  secure  a  new  deal  which  shall  give  them 
a  chance  to  exert  more  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  bs*  reducing  the  power  of  the  ruling  coterie.  Follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  House  "insurgents"  some  of  the  new 
Republican  senators,  headed  by  Mr.  La  Follette,  probably  will 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  a  reorganization  of  the 
present  methods  of  appointing  committees  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  dinner  held  recently  at  Mr.  La  Follette's  home  it 
was  proposed  to  the  dozen  or  more  senators  present  that  they 
insist  upon  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  committees, 
consisting  of  one  Republican  senator  from  each  State  hav- 
ing Republican  representation.  While  this  plan  met  with 
favorable  responses,  it  is  said,  it  has  not  been  adopted  as 
a  platform  by  the  Senate  ''insurgents."  The  principal  thing 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  insurrectionists  is  to  serve  such 
notice  upon  the  leaders  as  will  convince  them  the  younger 
men  are  in  earnest  and  that  their  demands  must  be -heard. 
This  might  be  effectually  done  if  the  Wisconsin  senator  were 
to  wage  a  determined  and  successful  filibuster  against  one 
or   more   of    the  budget   bills. 


It  is  indeed  strange  that  such  legal  lights  as  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Knox  should  have  overlooked  a  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution that  seemed  for  a  time  to  veto  Mr.  Knox's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State.  And  yet  the  constitution  is  as 
explicit   as  the   language  will  permit.      It   says : 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased, 
during    such    time. 

Mr.  Knox  became  United  States  senator  in  1907,  his  term 
extending  until  1911.  In  1907  the  salary  of  Cabinet  officers 
was  raised  from  $8,000  a  year  to  $12,000  a  year.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  Mr.  Knox  supported  or  opposed  the 
increase.  The  increase  was  made  and  Mr.  Knox's  present 
appointment  comes  directly  under  the  constitutional  clause 
that  has  been  quoted.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  good  clause.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  members  of  Con- 
gress from  making  profitable  places  for  themselves  and  from 
voting  appropriations  with  a  keen  prophetic  eye  to  their  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Taft  was  seriously  discomposed  when  he  heard  of  the 
difficulty.  He  telegraphed  to  Senator  Hale,  urging  that  Con- 
gress rectify  the  matter.  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  as 
follows : 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  a  bill  to  remove 
any  doubt  of  Knox's  eligibility.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  bill  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  effect  this  purpose,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  pas:.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  Senator  Knox  from 
the  first  place  in  my  Cabinet  as  a  public  misfortune. 

William  H.  Taft. 

As    a   result   the    Senate    Committee    on   Judiciary    took   the 
matter    into    consideration    and    declared    that    Senator    Knox 
would  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  pro- 
vided   the    salary    of    the    office    was    reduced    to    its    original 
figure   of   $8,000.      The   committee   was   anxious   to    avoid    any 
appearance  of  subterfuge  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not 
unanimous,    Senators    Kittredge    and    Overman    having    some 
doubt   as   to    the   propriety   of   the   proposed    action,    but   they 
decided   not    to    make    a    minority    report   nor    to    oppose    the 
ssage  of  the  bill.     The  bill  passed  without  debate,  although 
some    members    shook    their    heads    dubiously.      "There    is    a 
plain    constitutional    inhibition    against    this    kind    of    thing," 
hn   Sharp   Williams,  "and   the   repeal   of  the   offending 
paragraph  now   does  not   change  the   situation.     The   increase 
oted  during  Mr.  Knox's  term,  and  nothing  is  said  about 
sequent  repeal  in  the  constitution." 
e    Boston    Transcript    voices    a    current    opinion    in    the 
.    g    .ijrnis : 

While   the   plan   of   circumvention    arranged    by    the    Senate 
may  serve  for  immediate  purposes,  there  loom  in  the 
■  questions  so  fundamentally  important  that  sober  second 
lay  is   taking   them   into   account.      The   view    Con- 
gress takes  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  may  be  one  thing 
and    that   of   the    Supreme    Court    another ;    and    it   is   pointed 
out  that  it  is  wholly  within  the  possibilities  that  the  legality 
of  the   acts  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox  might  be  questioned 
on    constitutional    grounds.      In    the    making    of   treaties,    the 
promulgation    of   tariff    acts    and    other   official    functions,    the 
signature    of   the    Secretary   of    State    is   necessary.      Senators 
who   are  noL  yet  openly  voicing  their  doubts   are  strongly   of 
the   opinion   that  problems  like  this,   which   have  been   raised 
by    the    Knox    episode,    should    be    pondered    carefully    before 
final   actio:    is  taken. in   Congress.     .     . 

Tl       6iu  2tioc    is   almost   unprecedented,    and    is    regrettable 

degree.      The    selection    of   Knox    by   Taft    was 

at    the   capitol   as   the    wisest    that   could   have   been 

other  outcome  than  Mr.  Knox's  acceptance  of  the 

red  him  might  disarrange  all  the  tentative  Cabinet 

>    far    made,    and    embarrass    Mr.    Taft    exceedingly. 

nfirutiona1    prohibition   would   not   affect   Senator-elect 


Burton,  who  wanted  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  House,  but  would  apply  to  about  thirty 
senators. 

Severally  speaking,  the  press  of  the  country  takes  a  com- 
mon sense  view  of  the  matter.  The  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tional clause  is  clear  enough  and  no  one  could  possibly  say 
that  it  has  been  violated.  The  New  York  World  speaks 
words   of   truth   and  soberness  when  it  says: 

If  Mr.  Knox  were  an  administration  senator  who  had  been 
repudiated  by  his  constituents  and  whose  term  expired  March 
4,  he  would  then  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  rewarded  with  appoint- 
ment at  least  a  dozen  congressmen  who  voted  "right"  and 
were  subsequently  defeated  for  re-election.  Yet  Mr.  Taft 
can  not  lawfully  make  Philander  C.  Knox  Secretary  of  State 
unless  Congress  reduces  the  salary  of  that  office  to  $8,000, 
where  it  was  when  Mr.  Knox's  term  as  senator  began. 

The  World  assumes  that  Congress  will  show  no  hesitation 
about  enacting  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  Mr.  Knox  to  enter  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet.  Such  action 
is  compatible  with  the  most  scrupulous  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a 
capable  Secretary  of  State  merely  because  Mr.  Knox  as 
senator  voted  to  increase  the  salaries  of  wretchedly  under- 
paid Cabinet  officers. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the 
House  and  Senate  when  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  were  being  counted.  Vice-President  Fair- 
banks had  already  ruled  applause  to  be  out  of  order,  but 
something  like  a  scene  occurred  when  Senator  Burrows  inad- 
vertently read  the  eight  votes  of  Nebraska  into  the  Taft 
column. 

"The  certificate  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,"  he  announced, 
"is  in  proper  form  and  seems  to  be  properly  attested  and 
shows  that  the  eight  electoral  votes  of  that  State  are  cast  for 
William   Howard  Taft   of   Ohio." 

Senator  Bailey  pulled  furiously  at  the  coat  tail  of  the 
standing  senator  and  whispered  hoarsely,  so  that  every  one 
could  hear,  that  the  vote  was  for  Bryan.  But  Senator  Bur- 
rows did  not  understand.  He  re-read  his  certificate,  looked  at 
the  prepared  tally  before  him,  readjusted  his  spectacles,  and 
finally  conceded  the  vote  to  the  Nebraskan.  Senator  Bailey, 
who  had  risen  to  make  his  point  clear,  resumed  his  seat, 
flushing    hotly. 

Several  States  were  then  disposed  of  without  incident. 
Representative  Gaines  announcing  the  vote  of  his  own  State 
of  West"  Virginia.  Then  came  Wisconsin  with  another 
entanglement.  Mr.  Russell  of  Texas  read  the  certificate  first 
and  announced,  without  noticing  the  discrepancy,  that  the 
votes  of  that  State  were  cast  for  "William  Howard  Taft  of 
New  York."  Mr.  Sherman  got  his  votes  in  due  order,  being 
properly  recorded  as   from   New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  vote  had  been  read,  however,  and  put  back 
in  the  box,  the  error  was  noted.  Senator  Bailey  and  Senator 
Burrows  and  the  clerks  searched  the  box  for  the  certificate, 
hoping  the  mistake  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
reading.  The  error  was  confirmed,  however,  and  the  tellers 
held  a  hurried  consultation  while  members  on  the  floor  craned 
their  necks  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  teller's  decision 
was   announced  by  Senator  Bailey,  the  senior  minority  teller. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said  slowly,  "the  tellers  have  discov- 
ered what  is  evidently  a  typographical  error  in  the  certificates 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  assigning  the  votes  of  that  State 
for  President  to  William  Howard  Taft  of  New  York.  Your 
tellers  realize  that  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  votes  shall 
be  cast  for  a  Vice-President  and  President  from  the  same 
State,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  officials  of  Wisconsin  were 
aware  of  that  fact  In  view  of  these  things,  the  tellers  are 
agreed  to  overlook  the  error  and  to  ask  the  President  to  put 
the  question  to  the  two  houses  now  in  joint  session." 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  then  put  the  question,  declaring 
that,  unless  objected  to,  the  typographical  error  would  be 
corrected  and  the  vote  counted.  There  was  no  objection. 
The  vote  then  was  announced,  and  the  Vice-President  there- 
upon declaring  that  "the  great  business  which  had  called  the 
two  houses  together  in  joint  session  had  been  concluded," 
dissolved    the   joint    session. 

The  incident  of  the  Wisconsin  vote  has  raised  a  serious 
question  that  is  puzzling  many  of  the  lawyers  of  both  Senate 
and  House.  What  would  happen  in  case  such  an  error  should 
occur  when  there  is  a  close  vote?  The  error  today 
was  passed  over  by  "unanimous  consent,"  but  if  the  issue 
were  at  stake  some  supporter  of  the  losing  candidate  w7ould 
undoubtedly  withhold  his  consent  and  precipitate  a  constitu- 
tional  and  parliamentary   snarl   of   far-reaching   consequences. 

The  constitution  provides  that  should  no  candidate  receive 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  the  House  shall  proceed  to  elect 
a  President,  but  the  date  of  the  official  counting  of  the  vote 
is  left  to  statutory  regulation.  It  is  suggested,  then,  that  in 
case  of  such  an  error  the  final  count  would  probably  be  post- 
poned by  joint  resolution  in  hopes  that  the  other  two  copies 
of  the  State's  certificate  would  prove  properly  drawn. 

The  vote  is  always  in  triplicate.  One  copy  is  sent  to  the 
Vice-President  by  mail,  another  is  sent  to  him  by  special 
messenger,  and  the  third  is  filed  in  the  nearest  Federal  court 
to  the  place  of  holding  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  In  case 
all  three  copies  contained  the  clerical  error  it  is  considered 
certain  that  the  erroneous  certificate  would  be  thrown  out. 

Of  course,  the  only  case  where  such  action  would  affect 
the  result  would  be  where  the  vote  was  subtracted  from  the 
winning  candidate  when  the  subtraction  would  reduce  his 
vote  below  the  needed  majority.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  no  majority  for  anybody,  and  the  House  would  have  to 
elect  the  President.  As  it  has  often  happened  that  the  out- 
going House  is  of  different  politics  from  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent, the  possibilities  of  such  a  situation  are  easily   foreseen. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


Concrete  itself  is,  of  course,  very  old.  The  concrete 
stairs  of  Colchester  and  Rochester  castles  still  show  the 
marks  of  the  encasing  boards;  the  dome  of  Agrippa's 
Pantheon,  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  is  of  concrete;  and  fragments  of  concrete 
buildings  are  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 


President  Zelaya  has  released  forty  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  Granada,  Nicaragua,  whom  he  imprisoned 
for  celebrating  Mr.  Taft's  election. 

Alfred  Picard,  named  French  minister  of  marine  in 
succession  to  M.  Thomson  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  and  carrying  out  reforms  in  the  French 
navy,  has  presented  to  the  Cabinet  an  extensive  plan 
of  development  which,  not  counting  new  ships,  involves 
an  expenditure  of  $45,000,000. 

Justice  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Xew  York  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  a  public  address  in 
New  Rochelle  the  other  night,  that  "the  law's  delay  is 
scandalous."  and  that,  while  more  cases  are  disposed  of 
in  a  year  in  London  than  in  New  York,  a  case  can  be 
heard  in  London  immediately  after  it  is  brought. 

It  was  Mr.  McKinley  who  made  John  Hay  Secretary 
of  State,  Elihu  Root  Secretary  of  War,  Philander  C. 
Knox  Attorney-General,  and  William  H.  Taft  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own 
jewels  (remarks  the  Xew  York  World)  are  Robert 
Bacon,  Jimmie  Garfield,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  and 
Bonaparte. 

Governor  Patterson's  veto  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicants  in  Tennessee  was  supported 
by  cogent  economic  considerations,  but  the  State  senate 
repassed  the  bill  at  sight  over  the  veto,  20  to  12.  It 
will  reduce  Tennessee's  revenue  $1,000,000  annually 
in  three  counties.  It  affects  capital  values  of  $10,000,- 
000  invested,  and  the  wages  of  heads  of  families  num- 
bering 12,000. 

In  the  little  white  stone  Grace  Reformed  Church, 
which  he  has  attended  ever  since  he  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Roosevelt,  on  February  15,  was  given 
a  farewell  reception  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. After  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  found  in  attending  the  services  there 
and  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  absent 
from  a  single  communion  sen-ice  when  he  was  in  the 
city,  the  President  shook  hands  with  all  present.  The 
little  church  was  filled. 

William  Day  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Knox  for  the 
position  of  under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Day  was 
an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Justice  when  Mr. 
Knox  was  Attorney-General.  When  Paul  Morton  went 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  become  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  he  took  Mr.  Day 
with  him  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  insurance 
company.  Mr.  Day  is  giving  up  a  $30,000  position  with 
the  Equitable  to  become  under  Secretary  of  State  at 
$10,000  per  year.  His  duties  with  the  Equitable  have 
been  largely  those  of  a  general  counsel,  though  he  holds 
the  rank  and  title  of  vice-president.  As  under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Air.  Day  will  have  large  control  and 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  State  Department, 
leaving  to  Mr.  Knox  the  shaping  of  policies  and  the 
really  big  affairs.  This  arrangement  is  Mr.  Knox's, 
and  he  made  his  acceptance  of  a  Cabinet  place  condi- 
tional upon  such  a  plan  being  made  effective. 

William  Loeb,  Jr.,  who  for  six  years  as  private  sec- 
retary has  handled  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  admirable  regard  for  its  difficulties,  will 
become  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Xew  York 
under  the  Taft  administration.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  best-paying  positions  outside  the  Cabinet, 
and  in  this  instance  it  is  to  carry  with  it  the  role  of 
official  representative  of  the  administration  in  Xew 
York.  Mr.  Loeb's  elevation,  following  so  closely  on 
the  lines  of  Air.  Cortelyou's  and  Mr.  Yanderlip's,  is 
another  proof  that  careers  of  almost  startlingly  rapid 
brilliancy  are  still  open  to  talent.  Mr.  Loeb  was  born 
in  Albany  of  German  parentage.  Like  his  predecessor, 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  who  was  secretary  to  President 
AlcKinley,  Mr.  Loeb  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  short- 
hand writers  in  the  country.  He  has  been  a  newspaper 
correspondent  and  at  one  time  was  Bishop  Doane's 
amanuensis.  Then  he  became  a  law  reporter.  Later 
on  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Governor  Black,  and  he 
occupied  the  same  place  with  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
also  with  Yice-President  Roosevelt.  He  became  chief 
secretary  to  President  Roosevelt  on  February  18,  1903. 


Underground  passages  for  pedestrians  are  to  be  built 
at  various  points  beneath  the  Champs  Elysees,  which 
the  constant  stream  of  motor-cars  now  renders  impas- 
sable from  morning  till  evening.  The  congestion  of 
other  Paris  streets  also  has  grown  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  all  thoroughfares  round  the  Opera  are 
blocked  with  traffic  for  hours,  morning  and  afternoon. 
If  the  Champs  Elysees  tunnels  prove  a  success,  others 
will  be  excavated  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  foot  pas- 
sengers will  in  future  cross  not  over  streets,  but  under 
them.  It  had  been  hoped  to  build  the  approaches  to 
the  Champs  Elysees  underground  passages  in  inclined 
planes,  down  which  perambulators  could  have  been 
rolled  easily.  But  this  has  been  found  too  costly,  and 
only  staircases  will  be  provided. 


J.  Alden  Loring,  the  field  naturalist  selected  to 
accompany  President  Roosevelt  on  his  African  expedi- 
tion, says  that  the  party  will  not  leave  Xew  York  until 
about  April  1.. 

An  experiment  station  to  investigate  the  resources 
of  Guam  will  be  established  there  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


February  27,  1909. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CATULLE   MENDES. 


A  Great  Writer  and  a  Strange  Personality  Are  Extinguished 
in  a  Railway  Accident. 


It  is  a  strange  fate  that  extinguishes  the  life  of 
Catulle  Mendes  in  a  railway  accident  and  through  his 
own  "imprudence" — for  such  is  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation. He  had  dined  with  his  friend  Baron  Opper- 
man  in  Paris  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  home 
at  St.  Germain.  Baron  Opperman  accompanied  him 
to  the  train  in  Paris  and  he  says  that  Mendes  was 
tired  and  melancholy.  The  St.  Germain  station  is  at 
the  end  of  a  long  tunnel  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mendes  opened  the  carriage  door  before  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  was  reached,  and  that  he  slipped  and 
fell  between  the  train  and  the  wall.  Death  must  have 
been  almost  instantaneous,  for  the  wheels  passed  over 
the  body  and  the  mutilations  wrere  of  the  most  fright- 
ful kind. 

Catulle  Mendes  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  but  he 
was  much  younger  than  his  years.  The  fire  of  his 
youth  had,  of  course,  died  down,  but  he  had  acquired 
a  settled  and  plodding  habit  of  work  that  was  responsi- 
ble for  an  immense  output.  Already  some  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  volumes  stood  to  his  credit  and  although 
age  and  experience  had  brought  new  mental  traits, 
perhaps  even  eccentricities  and  affectations,  there  was 
no  change  in  his  industry.  He  wrote  because  it  was 
his  trade  to  write  and  he  was  proud  of  his  trade. 
Not  for  him  was  the  fashionable  folly  that  would  hide 
the  man  of  letters  under  the  foppery  of  the  boulevardier, 
or  that  would  place  the  caste  of  the  leisured  idler 
above  that  of  the  author.  Perhaps  it  was  his  contempt 
for  such  affectations  that  led  him  into  an  accentuation 
of  their  opposites.  If  he  was  photographed  it  was 
always  at  his  writing  table  and  with  the  tools  of  his 
trade  about  him.  No  matter  how  he  was  engaged  a 
printer's  proof  must  always  have  precedence,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  dinner  or  a  supper  party  he  would 
absent  himself  to  answer  the  trade  calls  of  his  pro- 
fession. And  only  the  most  cursory  apology  was 
needed.  Business,  of  course,  came  before  pleasure,  and 
an  author  should  feel  himself  no  more  at  liberty  to 
delay  the  reading  of  a  proof  than  a  doctor  to  ignore 
the  summons  to  a  sick  bed.  Mendes  was  a  standing 
rebuke  to  the  literary  insincerities  of  the  day,  a 
reminder  that  literature  is  a  jealous  mistress  and  can 
be  won  only  by  devotion  and  by  whole-hearted  service. 

Among  the  traits  of  his  later  years  was  a  tendency 
to  mysticism.  It  was,  of  course,  said  to  be  an  affecta- 
tion by  those  who  can  not  conceive  of  sincere  belief, 
but  his  frequent  conversations  upon  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  bore  at  least  every  mark  of  profound 
and  unusual  thought.  An  inclination  to  mysticism  is 
not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  the  South  and  Mendes 
was  a  Jew  and  he  was  born  at  Bordeaux.  Mendes 
expressed  his  mysticism  in  "Saint  Theresa,"  and  here 
and  there  throughout  his  works  we  find  traces  of  bold 
reflection  upon  mysteries  that  only  strong  thinkers  per- 
ceive to  be  mysteries.  Perhaps  Mendes  was  not 
always  sincere.  Perhaps  his  very  straightforwardness 
had  something  of  a  pose  about  it,  but  it  was  at  least 
a  more  tolerable  pose  than  that  of  many  of  the  writers 
about  him. 

It  is  strange  that  so  prolific  a  writer  should  have 
worked  with  so  much  difficulty.  The  machinery  of  his 
mental  processes  worked  only  after  vast  persuasions. 
He  approached  his  task  with  dread  and  an  almost  over- 
whelming sense  of  incapacity,  an  experience  that  may- 
be not  without  its  comfort  to  younger  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  think  that  literary  ability  should  be  neces- 
sarily marked  by  a  perpetual  gushing  from  the  founts 
of  inspiration.  He  said  himself  that  he  would  lock 
himself  in  his  study  soon  after  noon.  Then  he  would 
smoke  and  idle  for  an  hour  hoping  vainly  that  the 
ideas  would  come  unforced.  But  they  never  did.  Then 
for  another  hour  he  would  sit  at  his  desk,  the  words 
coming  with  an  infinite  unwillingness: 

It  seems  as  if  I  can  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Afterward  it  goes  along  better.  I  stop  at  five  or  six.  And 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  writing  becomes  harder  for  me 
the  older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  write.  Now  tonight  I  am 
to  do  thirty  lines  for  the  Journal  about  a  little  play  at  La 
Cigale.  You  can  not  believe  how  those  thirty  lines  haunt 
me.  I  do  not  feel  now  that  I  can  possibly  do  them.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  I  shall  say.  I  assure  you  I  am 
thoroughly    unstrung    about    it. 

He  knew  that  literary  inspiration  is  not  of  one's  self, 
not  at  least  of  one's  normal  consciousness,  and  that  we 
do  not  know  the  laws  by  which  that  inner  door  swings 
ajar,  filling  the  mind  with  the  strange  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea. 

The  youth  of  Catulle-Abraham  Mendes  was  not  a 
tranquil  one,  although  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
father's  help  and  approval,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  the 
"Bailiff's  Garters,"  which  had  a  short  success  at 
Toulouse.  When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  a  theatrical 
paper  of  his  own.  Then  he  went  to  Paris,  sold  his 
sketch  to  a  well  known  author  and  had  the  dubious 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal 
under  the  name  of  its  purchaser.  This  second-hand 
triumph  persuaded  the  elder  Mendes  that  his  son  had 
a  career  before  him,  so  he  gave  him  $4000  and  his 
blessing  and  the  young  man  found  himself  launched 
on  the  sea  of  literature. 

In  1860  he  produced  the  Revue  Fantaisiste  and  he 
certainly  attracted  an  astonishing  amount  of  ability  to 
its  columns.  Gautier  wrote  for  him  and  so  did  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  Baudelaire,  and  the  two  Daudets.  But 
the  police  were  on  the  watch   for  a  writer  who  was 


persona  iwn  grata  to  the  authorities  and  now  came 
their  opportunity.  He  wrote  a  poem  that  was  said  to 
be  indiscreet  and  he  was  arrested  upon  the  ground 
of  public  morals,  fined  S100  and  committed  to  prison 
for  a  month.  That  was  the  end  of  the  Revue  and 
the  end  also  of  the  paternal  aid.  Genius  should  always 
recognize  the  conventions,  especially  when  its  father 
is  a  banker,  and  although  the  elder  Mendes  relented 
it  was  only  upon  condition  that  his  son  go  to  Ger- 
many, perhaps  in  the  hope  that  the  austerities  of  the 
Teutonic  atmosphere  would  correct  the  effervescences 
of   the   Gallic. 

Mendes's  works  are  too  numerous  for  a  mention  and 
too  well  known  to  need  it.  They  make  an  immense 
catalogue,  an  amazing  monument  to  his  industry  and 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  He  represents  literary 
France  for  half  a  century  and  that  France  should 
lose  two  such  men  as  Mendes  and  Coquelin  in  the 
course  of  a  single  month  leaves  her  with  the  sadness 
of  an   irreparable   intellectual   loss. 

Paris,  February  10,  1909.  St.  Martin. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Lord  Lovel. 


Lord  Lovel  he  stood  at  his  castle-gate 

Combing  his  milk-white  steed  ; 
When   up    came   Lady    Nancy    Belle, 

To  wish  her  lover  good-speed. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Lord  Lovel  ?"  she  said, 
"Oh  !  where  are  you  going?"  said  she; 

"I'm  going,  my  Lady  Nancy  Belle, 
Strange  countries  for  to  see." 

"When  will  you  be  back.  Lord  Lovel  ?"  she  said ; 

"Oh!  when  will  you  come  back?"  said  she; 
"In  a  year  or  two — or  three,  at  the  most, 

I'll  return  to  my  fair  Nancy." 

But  he  had  not  been  gone  a  year  and  a  day, 

Strange  countries  for  to  see. 
When  languishing  thoughts  came  into  his  head, 

Lady  Nancy  Belle  he  would  go  see. 

So  he  rode  and  he  rode  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Till  he   came   to   London  town, 
And  there  he  heard  St.  Pancras's  bells, 

And   the   people   all   murmuring   round. 

"Oh!  what  is  the  matter?"  Lord  Lovel  he  said, 

"Oh!   what  is  the  matter?"  said  he; 
"A  lord's  lady  is  dead,"  a  woman  replied, 

"And  some  call  her  Lady  Nancy." 

So  he  ordered  the  grave  to  be  opened  wide, 

And  the  shroud  he  turned  down, 
And   there  he   kissed  her   clay-cold   lips, 

Till  the  tears  came  trickling  down. 

Lady   Nancy   she   died   as   it  might  be   today, 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  as  tomorrow ; 
Lady  Nancy  she  died  out  of  pure,  pure  grief, 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  out  of  sorrow. 

Lady  Nancy  was  laid  in  St.  Pancras's  church, 

Lord   Lovel   was   laid  in   the  choir ; 
And  out  of  her  bosom  there  grew  a  red  rose, 

And  out  of  her  lover's  a  brier. 

They  grew,  and  they  grew,  to  the  church-steeple  top, 
And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher : 

So   there   they   entwined  in   a  true-lover's  knot. 
For  all  lovers  true  to   admire.  — Anon. 


The  Tale  of  Lord  Lovel. 

Lord  Lovel  he  stood  at  his  own  front  door, 

Seeking  the  hole  for  the  key ; 
His  hat  was  wrecked  and  his  trousers  bore 

A   rent   across   either   knee, 
When  down  came  the  beauteous  Lady  Jane 

In   fair  white  draperie. 

"Oh,  where  have  you  been,  Lord  Lovel  ?"  she  said ; 

"Oh,  where  have  you  been  ?"  said  she ; 
"I  have  not  closed  an  eye  in  bed. 

And  the  clock  has  just  struck  three. 
Who   has  been   standing  you   on  your  head 

In  the  ash-barrel,  pardie?" 

"I  am  not  drunk.  Lad'  Shane,"  he  said, 

"And  so  late  it  can  not  be ; 
The  clock  struck  one  as  I  entered — 

I  heard  it  two  times  or  three ; 
It  must  be  the  salmon  on  which  I  fed 

Has  been   too   many   for  me." 

"Go  tell  your  tale,  Lord  Lovel,"  she  said, 

"To   the  maritime   cavalree. 
To  your  grandmamma  of  the  hoary  head — ■ 

To  any  one  but  me ; 
The  door  is  not  used  to  be  opened 

With   a  cigarette   for  a  key."  — Anon. 


Unter  den  Linden  is  the  centre  spot  of  Berlin  and 
the  hub  of  the  German  empire.  This  magnificent  boule- 
vard is  198  feet  in  width,  and  under  the  shade  of  its 
lime  trees  the  Berliners  have  a  meeting-place  which  is 
equal  in  architectural  beauty  to  any  in  Europe.  It  is 
lined  on  either  side  with  magnificent  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  palaces.  At  the  east  end  of  Unter  den  Linden, 
where  it  enters  upon  the  Opera  House  Platz,  stands  the 
magnificent  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  real  founder  of  United  Germany.  To 
the  right  of  this  monument  is  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
William  I,  now  occupied  by  Prince  Heinrich.  The 
north  side  of  the  Opera  Platz  is  occupied  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  next  to  it  stands 
the  Royal  Library,  which  rivals  that  at  the  British 
Museum  both  in  its  size  and  the  number  of  volumes  it 
contains.  The  opera  house  itself  is  on  the  south  of 
the  platz,  and  is  a  building  worthy  of  a  nation  of 
music-lovers  like  the  Germans. 


The  Dutch  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  national  independence  by  a  world's 
fair  at  The  Hague  in  1913. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Booker  T.  Washington  is  endeavoring  to  have  the 
United  States  give  assistance  to  Liberia,  and  recalls 
its  efforts  in  aid  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  is  said  to  pay  the  heaviest  tax 
of  any  person  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  tax  books 
show  that  twenty  Xc-w  York  women  are  assessed  for 
upward  of  $17,000,000,  and  more  than  a  score  of  others 
are  required  to  pay  from  $250,000  to  $100,000. 

Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  will  give  up  the 
command  of  tEngland's  Channel  fleet  on  March  24,  and 
probably  will  retire  from  the  service  on  half-pay.  In 
the  ordinary  course  he  would  have  retired  under  the 
age  limit  in  1911.  Yice-Admiral  May,  second  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,   will  succeed  Lord  Beresford. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  recently  visited  the  youthful 
King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  and  it  is  said  that  he  devoted 
most  of  the  time  to  urging  King  Manuel  to  ask  in 
marriage  Princess  Beatrice,  King  Edward's  niece, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  after- 
ward Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Princess  Beatrice 
is  first  cousin  to  King  Alfonso's  spouse. 

President-elect  Taft  addressed  a  gathering  of  seven 
thousand  colored  people  at  Pelican  Park,  New  Orleans, 
on  February  12,  and  joined  in  the  singing  of  "America" 
with  "a  magnificent  bass  voice."  The  latter  phrase, 
from  the  reporter's  description  of  the  event,  will  be 
reassuring  to  the  many  who  have  never  heard  Mr.  Taft 
speak,  and  who  may  have  apprehended  his  possession 
of  a  tenor  or  even  falsetto  singing  voice. 

Professor  Arthur  Korn  of  Berlin  has  perfected  an 
invention  which  proves  the  theories  of  gravitation.  He 
fills  a  metal  globe  with  water  and  imparts  rapid  vibra- 
tions to  the  contents  with  an  electric  motor.  He  has 
thus  found  it  possible  to  construct  an  exact  working 
model  of  the  solar  system  in  water,  in  which  the  planets 
all  move  in  their  appointed  paths  without  any  visible 
support,  or  externally  applied  power. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Sturtevant  of  Brookfield,  Missouri, 
will  start  on  a  tour  around  the  world  next  summer 
with  the  money  gained  by  her  through  winning  the 
Braun  prize  in  competition  with  other  students  in 
American  and  European  universities.  Miss  Sturtevant 
was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  Missouri  farm,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Teachers'  and  Students'  Association, 
and  has  spent  one  summer  traveling  in  Europe.  The 
Braun  prize  is  something  more  than  $2500. 

Colonel  Scott,  superintendent  at  West  Point,  in  sub- 
mitting his  report  on  the  admission  examinations  of  last 
spring,  showrs  that  a  remarkably  small  proportion  of 
applicants  answered  both  the  mental  and  physical  tests 
and  were  found  qualified  to  wear  the  gray  and  black. 
The  corps  of  cadets  is  now  121  short  of  its  authorized 
strength.  It  should  have  530  members,  whereas  it  has 
but  409,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Military  Academy 
recommend,  to  prevent  a  continued  deficiency,  that  the 
number  of  cadets  be  increased  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  two  at  large  from  each  State  in  the 
Union. 

Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  wireless  telegraph  wizard,  is 
only  thirty-five  years  old,  as  he  was  born  in  Bologna  in 
1874.  He  produced  in  1896  the  first  wireless  telegraph 
capable  of  sending  and  recording  electric  waves  across 
long  distances.  In  that  year  he  could  send  intelligible 
messages  200  feet.  By  1900  he  had  perfected  the  pro- 
cess so  as  to  be  able  to  transmit  messages  200  miles. 
In  1902  his  ship,  the  Carlo  Alberto,  kept  in  touch  by 
wireless  with  a  station  on  the  coast  of  England  at  dis- 
tances up  to  2300  miles.  In  December  of  that  year 
wireless  messages  were  exchanged  between  England 
and  Canada.  In  1907  a  regular  transatlantic  wireless 
service  was  inaugurated. 

Vratislav  Mudroch,  professor  of  music  in  Stephens 
College,  Columbia.  Missouri,  who  was  a  classmate  of 
Jan  Kubelik.  was  induced  to  come  to  Columbia  through 
the  theft  of  his  valuable  violin  in  Chicago,  four  years 
ago.  He  was  on  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  stopped  at 
Chicago  to  give  a  concert  before  the  Bohemian  colony 
in  that  city.  The  violin  was  stolen  from  a  room  in  a 
hotel  where  he  was  staying.  The  violin  was  made  by 
Alexandro  Gagliano,  a  famous  Italian  violin  maker  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  considered  to  be 
superior  to  any  Stradivarius  now  in  existence.  He  had 
refused  £1000  in  English  money  for  the  instrument 
while  in  Australia.  Detectives  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  have  been  notified  to  look  for  the  violin, 
and  Mudroch  still  hopes  to  find  it. 

J.  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  Philippine  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  recently  was  awarded  a  gov- 
ernment scholarship  in  the  United  States  by  the  Philip- 
pine government.  Five  years  ago  De  Leon  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  government  student.  By  the  con- 
tract he  was  required  to  take  the  medical  course,  but 
De  Leon  desired  to  take  the  academic  course  in  addi- 
tion, and  consequently  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  last  summer  before  being  able 
to  complete  either  of  his  courses.  He  was  refused  fur- 
ther funds  to  return  to  this  country,  but,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  continue  his  studies,  he  went  to  work  and 
earned  enough  money  to  return  to  the  Unite!  States. 
By  dint  of  great  economy  he  has  been  al  ' 
his  studies.  On  New  Year's  Day  he 
another  scholarship  and  will  be  al 
studies.    The  scholarship  gives  hire 
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A    GAME    OF   CHESS. 


A  Letter  Descriptive  of  a  Strange  Episode. 

[Written  by  Edwin  H.  Clough,  special  correspondent,  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Ernest  Morrison,  resident  correspondent  of 
the  London   Times  at   Peking,   China.] 

Shameen  (Canton),  December  8,  1907. 

Dear  Doctor:  Your  letter  of  introduction  to  Ling 
Ching-kwong  of  the  Military  and  Naval  School  led 
directly  to  the  Old  Pottery  through  the  House  of  the 
Silver  Dragon.  It  was  written,  as  you  know,  to  put 
a  little  money  in  the  purse  of  a  roving  newspaperman 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion concerning  some  of  the  inside  politics  of  the 
Reform  Party  here  in  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung. 
I  fear  that  it  served  as  the  death  warrant  of  one  or 
two  persons  in  nowise  concerned  with  my  affair. 
You  will  readily  understand  from  my  first  sentence 
that  I  found  my  man  in  the  House  of  the  Silver 
Dragon;  but  you  will  not  know  how  I  came  to  the 
Old  Pottery.     I  will  therefore  begin  at  the  beginning. 

I  presented  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ling.  He  accepted 
your  signature  without  question  and  at  once  sug- 
gested, after  hearing  my  request  for  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning  the  reform  conspiracy,  that  I  inter- 
view one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  He  smiled 
as  he  made  the  suggestion  (you  know  the  smile  of 
Mr.  Ling,  no  doubt)  ;  and  he  smiled  again  when  I 
announced  my  strangerhood  in  Canton  and  my  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  statesmen  now 
engaged  in  the  patriotic  work  of  ousting  the  usurping 
Manchus  from  the  throne  of  the  Mings. 

"Go  back  to  your  hotel,"  he  advised  in  the  dialect 
of  Queen's  College,  Hongkong,  "and  you  will  be  later 
directed  how  to  get  what  you  want."  I  went  back 
and  waited  two  days.  I  was  just  turning  in  after  a 
deoch-an-dorus  of  brandy  and  soda  with  Major  Car- 
many  of  her  majesty's  Colonial  Corps,  when  a  dis- 
reputable looking  coolie  handed  me  a  card  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  advertisement  of  an  American 
insurance  company  and  on  the  other  these  words: 

House  of  the  Silver  Dragon.     Alone. 
Seven    nine.      23.      Wait. 

There  was  no  signature,  and  when  I  looked  for 
the  coolie  to  question  him  he  had  disappeared.  I 
turned  to  the  major,  who  was  quite  sober,  notwith- 
standing his  long  recital  of  adventures  in  her  majesty's 
service  in  India  and  China. 

"Here  is  a  puzzle,  major,"  I  said;  "see  if  you  can 
solve  it."  He  adjusted  his  eyeglasses  and  taking  the 
card  studied  it  a  moment.  Then  he  removed  the 
glasses  from  his  nose  and  tapping  the  card  oracularly 
he  construed  the  mysterious  message  thus: 

"My  dear  fellow,  this  looks  very  much  like  an  assigna- 
tion, don't  you  know.  The  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon 
is  one  of  the  famous  flower  boats  of  Canton.  Its 
fame  has  even  reached  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
where  I  have  tried  to  enhance  it  myself — the  House  of 
the  Silver  Dragon  is  the  Red  Bazaar  of  Kwang-tung, 
the  Yoshiwara  of  South  China;  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it;  any  sampan  man  will  lead  you 
there.  I  observe  that  the  lady  says  you  must  come 
alone,  or  I  would  gladly  act  as  your  cicerone.  You 
are .  to  be  there  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock — let 
me  see,  this-  is  the  twenty-second,  isn't  it? — yes,  you 
are  to  be  in  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon  between 
seven  and  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  night;  and  you  are 
to  wait  until   somebody  speaks  to  you." 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  time  is  evening?"  I 
asked. 

"Because,  my  dear  old  chap,  the  flower  boats  are 
empty  until  evening;  besides,  if  it  had  been  a  morning 
tryst  the  message  would  have  so  stated.  It's  plain 
enough,  my  boy;  and  I  wish  you  joy.  Never  mind 
the  story  now;  the  adventure's  only  begun;  I'll  hear 
it  complete  after  you  return.  Good  night."  And  the 
major  swung  off  to  bed  on  a  somewhat  unsteady  mili- 
tary gait. 

Of  course  you  know  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon. 
I  had  heard  of  it,  vaguely,  before  I  came  to  South 
China — as  I  had  heard  of  Number  Nine  before  I  had 
been  out  of  Honolulu  two  hours  west  bound  for  Yoko- 
hama. You  know  that  it  is  in  the  Street  of  the  Seven 
Pirates  (commemorating  a  wonderful  legend  of  the 
Opium  War)  ;  that  it  is  a  structure  three  stories  high 
with  carved  balconies  on  the  front  and  an  entrance 
for  mysterous  goings  and  comings  at  night  in  the 
rear  overhanging  the  Canal  of  the  Dead  Mandarin; 
that  the  lower  floor,  which  is  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  is  occupied  by  a  dealer  in 
Chinese  confections  and  by  a  restaurant;  that  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  second  story  is  narrow  and 
slippery  from  the  tread  of  feet  that  have  been  going 
up  and  down  for  nearly  half  a  century;  and  that  the 
great  reception  apartment  on  the  second  floor  is  a 
nightmare  of  glitter  and  grotesquerie  after  the  bar- 
baric manner  of  Chinese  mural  art — a  phantasmagoria 
of  tinsel  and  feathers  and  hideous  masks  and  lan- 
terns of  every  hue  and  shape,  and  great  tablets 
inscribed  with  golden  characters,  and  on  the  south 
wall,  under  the  massive  beams  of  teak,  a  monstrous 
dragon,  five-clawed,  with  silver  scales,  belching  flames 
from  jaws  ".hat  threaten  to  devour  everything  within 
sweep  of  the  reptile's  fatal  coil — a  carved  horror  with 
eyes  of  red  jade  that  hold  you  fascinated  by  the 
malignant    ntensity  of  their  gaze. 

D         u  .ecall  your  first  visit  to  the  House  of  the 

■   r)ragon?     If  so,  try  to  revive  your  impression 

i  ng  that  sinister  abode  of  pleasure  and  crime. 

.i,  like  me,  oppressed  by  the  odor  of  sandal- 


wood and  the  pungent  fumes  of  opium  until,  imper- 
ceptibly, you  had  absorbed  the  atmosphere  of.  dread 
that  permeates  the  place,  and  feeling  the  intangible 
presence  of  a  furtive  horror  lurking  in  those  dark 
recesses  and  behind  those  curtains  of  brocade 
arabesqued  with  figures  and  outlines  that  leave  every- 
thing to  the  imagination  already  sick  with  suspicion 
and  cowering  in  abject  fear  of  imminent  and  impend- 
ing  evil? 

The  place  was  full  of  men  and  women  when  I 
entered,  guided  by  one  of  the  sampan  men  who  had 
sculled  me  over  the  river  from  Shameen  and  through 
the  tortuous  water  alleys  of  the  city  of  boats.  As  I 
was  commanded  to  come  alone  I  dismissed  the  boat- 
man at  the  outer  door  and  went  in  with  a  bold  front, 
albeit  I  was  uncomfortable  enough  under  the  sudden 
and  unanimous  stare  of  all  those  curious  eyes,  in 
some  of  which  I  thought  I  saw  a  lurking  menace,  as 
if  the  gazers  were  mentally  appraising  the  value  of 
this  foreign  stranger  and  measuring  the  risk  of  his 
murder.  I  made  my  way  to  a  vacant  seat  at  one  side 
of  the  room  and  beckoned  one  of  the  women  to  whom 
I  pantomimed  an  order  for  something  to  drink.  She 
laughed  in  my  face — a  leering,  scornful  laugh — and 
went  away.  I  looked  around.  The  men  frowned  upon 
me;  the  women  sneered  at  me,  chattering  in  strident 
voices  about  me  and  pointing  their  finders  at  me,  their 
jade  anklets  tinkling  as  they  shrugged  their  disgust 
at  the  foreign  devil,  and  their  pearl-beaded  heafl 
dresses  quivering  with  their  malicious  laughter. 
Those  horrible  painted  creatures  were  more  terrible 
to  me  than  the  sullen-featured  men  grouped  about 
the  pi-gow  tables,  lolling  at  the  refreshment  stands, 
or  reclining  on  the  opium  couches.  I  knew  in  my 
heart  that  if  evil  came  to  me  it  would  be  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  those  women,  purple  clad  and  bedizened  in 
the  tawdry  fashion  of  the  Cantonese  courtesan. 

Presently,  however,  I  was  apparently  forgotten;  the 
men  resumed  their  pastimes  of  eating,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, smoking,  and  dallying  with  the  daughters  of  the 
dragon ;  the  women  oursued  their  brazen  coquetries ; 
and  through  the  heavy,  incense-laden  and  smoke-filled 
atmosphere  of  the  bagnio  came  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
sing-song  girls  and  the  crash  of  the  tempestuous 
orchestra  of  gongs,  cymbals,  snakeskin  drums,  and  ear- 
piercing  piccolos.  I  was  alone  in  that  Oriental  luper- 
calia — alone  in  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  Silver 
Dragon. 

At  the  table  adjoining  the  one  where  I  was  sitting 
was  an  old  man  playing  chess.  He  was  very  intent 
upon  his  game ;  his  face  was  bent  close  to  the  red 
and  white  ivory  figures,  his  narrow  shoulders  raised 
almost  level  with  his  fox-terrier  ears,  the  lean  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  with  long,  talon-like  nails,  hovering 
over  the  board  like  the  claws  of  the  silver  dragon  on 
the  wall,  reaching  out  from  the  cavernous  sleeve  of 
his  blue,  quilted  coat  with  a  lambent  movement  that 
reminded  me  of  the  tongue  of  a  python.  My  interest 
in  this  old  man  was  first  excited  by  the  immediate  dis- 
covery that  he  was  playing  the  game  with  himself. 
The  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  was  empty, 
and  I  surmised  at  once  that  he  was  either  endeavoring 
to  solve  a  problem  or  that  he  was  testing  an  end 
game  from  memory.  Then  I  noted  that  nobody 
approached  him  except  when  he  raised  his  face  and 
smiled — the  most  peculiar  smile  that  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  countenance  of  a  human  being;  a  lifting  of  the 
muscles  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  a  quick  upward 
movement  of  heavy  wire-haired  eyebrows  that  com- 
pelled responsive  action  by  the  cheek  and  nasal  tegu- 
ments, converting  a  face  that  in  repose  was  a  dried 
mango  slashed  crosswise  and  splotted  with  rot  of  the 
tropics,  into  the  idiotic  expression  that  hints  of  a 
developed  intellect  in  the  orang-utang  of  the  Sumatra 
lowlands.  But  the  dominant  thought  as  I  traversed 
my  mental  menagerie  of  comparative  zoology  in 
psychological  inspection  of  this  queer  old  man,  was  of 
unclean  birds  with  long,  wrinkled  necks  and  curved 
beaks — of  vultures  and  buzzards.  The  smile  was 
accompanied  by  a  sweeping  glance  from  a  soft  black 
eye  that  utterly  belied  the  malevolent  expression  of  the 
sardonic  grin — so  benignant,  so  appealing  that  it  was 
almost  pathetic. 

Twice  the  old  man  smiled  in  this  way  while  I 
watched  him.  and  each  time  there  was  a  sharp,  shrill  cry 
from  half  a  dozen  of  the  women  who  had  kept  the  unwel- 
come guest  in  furtive  observation.  And  each  time,  in 
response  to  that  petulant  call,  an  aged  hag  issued  from 
one  of  the  dark  recesses  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  bearing 
on  a  lacquered  tray  a  tall  goblet  filled  with  liquor 
which  the  chess  player  drank  leisurely  as  he  bent  over 
his  game. 

As  the  second  libation  was  poured  for  this  satyr 
by  the  hideous  Hebe  my  own  drink  was  brought  to  me 
by  the  sneering  Yenus  who  had  interpreted  my  panto- 
mime order  into  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, probably,  that  all  foreign  devils  drink  the 
hot  and  paralyzing  stuff  that  puts  courage  into  the 
hearts  of  English  sailors  and  American  beach-combers. 

When  I  looked  again  at  my  vis-a-vis  of  the  chess- 
board a  tall  Chinese,  dressed  in  a  brown  blouse  and 
trousers,  with  a. broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  down  over 
his  eyes,  was  standing  beside  the  table,  and  another 
Chinese  in  a  coat  of  light  blue  brocade  over  a  flowing 
skirt  of  blue  silk  was  sitting  in  the  chair  at  my  side. 
The  noise  in  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon  had 
suddenly  ceased;  the  voices  of  the  sing-song  girls  were 
still ;  the  deafening  brasses  of  the  orchestra  were 
silent;  only  the  mournful  melody  of  the  piccolo  in 
minor  staccato  sounded  at  intervals,  like  a  halting 
dirge  played  by  a  mourning  musician  who  paused  to 


weep  for  the  dead.  All  eyes  were  on  the  group  at  our 
tables,  and  I  knew  by  this  observation  .that  the  new- 
comers were  familiar  to  the  habitues  of  the  place — 
as  familiar  as  the  strange  old  man  who  sat  alone 
playing  his  game  of  chess  with  a  phantom  antagonist. 
For  a  moment  the  tall  Chinese  looked  down  on  the 
chessboard.  Then  his  hand  reached  out  and  he  moved 
one  of  the  pieces;  a  mandarin  that  I  believe  answers 
to  our  bishop  in  the  game.  The  old  man,  without  lift- 
ing his  face,  moved  a  white  warrior  mounted  on  a 
spirited  Mongolian  pony  caparisoned  in  the  war-fash- 
ion of  the  ancient  Chinese — a  pawn  in  the  Occidental 
game.  The  newcomer  moved  the  elephant  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  board,  and  the  old  man  lifted  his  face — 
smiling;  the  problem  had  been  solved  by  the  stranger. 
Neither  of  the  players  spoke,  but  the  tall  Chinese 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  across  the  table  from  the 
old  man,  the  pieces  were  arranged  and  a  new  game 
began.  Then  the  man  at  my  table  spoke — in  precise 
and  distinct  English. 

"This  is  the  person  you  have  come  to  see  in  the 
House  of  the  Silver  Dragon,"  he  said.  "What  is  your 
question?  I  will  answer.  He  does  not  speak  your 
language.  If  I  can  not  answer  I  will  ask  him  and  I 
will  retell  to  you.  Speak  low.  Speak  fast.  We  can 
not  stay  long."  The  words  dropped  from  lips  that 
scarcely  moved,  and  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  were  on 
the  silver  dragon. 

"I  wish  to  know,"  I  answered,  imitating  the  manner 
of  the  other,  "all  that  can  be  told  regarding  the  reform 
revolt  in  Kwang-tung.     You  know  who  I  am." 

"You  are  a  letter-writer  for  American  newspapers; 
I  know — he  knows.  We  are  willing  to  give  you  the 
information.  But  it  is  too  long  to  tell  here.  We  will 
make  another  meeting — in  Hongkong.  It  is  safer.  We 
have  a  little  more  time.  You  may  ask  another  ques- 
tion." 

"Who  is  the  leader  of  this  revolt?"  I  ventured,  think- 
ing that  I  would  grasp  as  much  of  my  brief  opportu- 
nity  as   possible. 

"That  also  is  a  short  question  for  a  long  answer," 
he  returned.  "There  are  many  leaders.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  name  them." 

"Will  there  be  another  outbreak  soon?"  I  asked. 

"The  patriots  are  always  busy,"  he  answered.  "They 
never  sleep.  They  are  in  action  in  the  west.  Much 
blood  will  flow  soon.  I  can  not  tell  when.  Ask  still 
another  question.     We  have   more   time." 

"When  shall  I  see  you  in  Hongkong?"  I  inquired. 

"You  will  not  see  me,"  he  answered.  "But  you  will 
see  somebody.  You  will  know  him  when  he  says  he 
comes  from  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon.  I  see 
that  the  chess  game  is  ended.     Perhaps  we  must  go." 

I  looked  over  at  the  table  of  the  chess  players.  The 
tall  man  had  risen  and  the  old  man  was  smiling  up 
into  his  face.  He  said  something  in  Chinese  and  the 
other  replied  almost  under  his  breath. 

"What  did  the  old  man  say?"  I  asked. 

"He  said  it  was  a  quick  game  and  it  was  well 
played,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  what  did  the  tall  man  say?" 

"He  said  he  was  proud  to  win  the  game  against 
such  a  good  player,  and  he  said  also  that  if  he  did 
not  lose  his  head  he  thought  he  could  win  another 
when  they  should  play  again." 

"Who  are  these  chess  players?"  I  asked. 

"That  old  man  is  the " 

My  question  was  not  answered.  Some  one  in  the 
street  cried  out  and  the  cry  was  repeated  by  some 
one  on  the  balcony.  Instantly  the  place  was  a  furious 
pandemonium — the  women  shrieked,  the  men  howled 
and  rose  to  their  feet,  the  orchestra  resumed  its  hor- 
rible clamor,  some  of  the  tables  and  chairs  were  over- 
turned by  the  stampede  of  the  crowd  and  some  of  the 
lights  were  extinguished.  What  happened  after  that 
is  very  dim  in  my  recollection.  Something  began  to 
stupefy  me — it  may  have  been  the  liquor  I  had  sipped 
with  disgust,  or  it  may  have  been  the  fumes  of  an 
incense  jar  that  the  woman  who  had  served  the  liquor 
had  placed  on  the  low  shelf  beside  my  table;  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  my  head  grew  heavy  and  dizzy, 
the  confusion  and  clamor  became  indistinct,  I  tried 
to  rise  but  my  limbs  refused  to  aid  me.  A  nameless 
terror  came  upon  me  and  I  thought,  in  a  vague,  uncer- 
tain, illogical  way,  that  I  had  been  lured  to  this  place 
to  be  murdered.  My  last  memory  of  that  frightful 
scene  is  of  soldiers  or  police,  scores  of  them,  armed 
with  swords  and  guns,  filling  the  great  apartment  and 
driving  the  crowd  backward  to  the  balconies  and  to 
the  stairways.  Then  I  lost  all  consciousness  and  knew 
no  more  until  I  awoke  in  my  hotel  at  Shameen  sur- 
rounded by  persons,  some  of  whom  I  recognized  as 
attaches  of  the  American  and  English  consulates,  and 
one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  local  physician.  As 
I  regained  my  faculties  I  heard  the  doctor  say, 
"Drugged  with  hashish;  he  drank  it  or  inhaled  it  from 
the  punk-sticks." 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  the  consuls  congratulated  me 
on  my  lucky  escape  from  the  House  of  the  Silver 
Dragon. 

"I  shouldn't  have  let  you  go  there  alone,  old  chap," 
said  Major  Carmany;  "but  I  thought  it  was  a  safe 
adventure  on  a  lady's  invitation;  I  reasoned  from  my 
own  experience,  and  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  there's  not  the  slightest  danger  for  one  who 
visits  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon  if  he  is 
expected."  Then  the  American  consul  explained:  He 
had  been  told  by  the  chief  of  police  that  on  informa- 
tion received,  to  the  effect  that  the  famous  rebel  Pun 
Kwong-lun  and  his  scarcely  less  dangerous  ally,  Chi 
Wong-tsai,  leader  of  the  revolutionary  society  known 
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as  the  White  Lilies,  would  be  in  the  House  of  the  Sil- 
ver Dragon  that  night,  he  had  attempted  to  capture 
them. 

"His  information,"  the  consul  continued,  "was  accu- 
rate, but  as  usual  the  mob  was  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  the  conspirators,  and  when  the  soldiers  entered 
the  place  they  were  obstructed  until  the  criminals  had 
escaped.  They  found  you,  however,  senseless  in  your 
chair,  and  brought  you  away.  It  was  a  fortunate 
rescue,  I  am  thinking;  the  Canal  of  the  Dead  Man- 
darin is  very  convenient  to  the  House  of  the  Silver 
Dragon — and  nobody,  to  this  day,  knows  how  or 
why  the  dead  mandarin  got  there." 

"Then  it  was  Pun  Kwong-lun  who  played  chess  with 
the  old  man?"  I  suggested. 

"And  Chi  YVong-tsai  who  talked  with  you,"  the  con- 
sul responded.  "Chi  is  a  wily  scoundrel.  When  the 
Chinese  government  placed  a  price  of  10,000  taels 
on  the  head  of  the  reformer  Kang  Yu-wei,  it  was  Chi 
who  posted  a  proclamation  on  the  walls  of  Canton 
offering  a  million  taels  for  the  head  of  the  Empress 
Dowager." 

"And  the  old  man?"  I  inquired;  "who  was  he?"  My 
friends  laughed  in  a  peculiar  way  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  Major  Carmany  said:  "Our  friend  here  has 
never  been  to  the  Old  Pottery,  and  of  course  he  doesn't 
know  the  best  known  citizen  of  Canton."  A  ligh* 
broke  in  upon  me. 

"Oh,"  I  exclaimed ;  "I  understand ;  the  old  man 
was " 

"The  official  headsman  of  Canton — the  public  execu- 
tioner." And  the  consul's  explanation  was  greeted 
with  another  laugh  by  those  at  my  bedside — as  if  some 
subtle  humor  resided  in  the  remark. 

Well,  my  dear  doctor;  my  storv  ought  to  end  here; 
but  it  doesn't.  I  have  yet  to  relate  that  I  went  to 
Hongkong  and  stayed  there  three  weeks.  One  day  a 
dapper  little  Eurasian,  who  said  he  was  a  teller  in 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  which  wasn't  true, 
of  course,  called  upon  me  and  announced  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  the  questions  which  he  had  been 
informed  had  been  interrupted  during  an  interview 
in  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon.  I  asked  my  ques- 
tions and  got  my  "story."  Chi  Wong-tsai  had  kept 
his  word. 

The  next  day  I  read  in  the  papers  that  Pun  Kwong- 
lun  and  Chi  had  been  captured  in  Swatow  and  returned 
to  Canton  for  trial.  Two  days  after  I  received  a  note 
from  Major  Carmany  informing  me  that  if  I  would 
like  to  see  the  end  of  that  game  of  chess  I  must  come 
to  Canton  immediately,  as  the  last  moves  would  be 
made  at  the  Old  Pottery.  The  major  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  frame  up  his  little  jest  in  his  char- 
acteristically English  fashion. 

I  hurried  to  Canton  and  waited  two  days  before  the 
chief  of  police  sent  word  that  the  execution  would 
take  place  on  the  following  day.  We  reached  the  Old 
Pottery  about  noon  and  at  two  o'clock  the  coolies  came 
bearing  the  condemned  in  the  pig  baskets.  There 
were  twenty  of  them — pirates  and  rebels.  They  were 
dumped,  pinioned  and  hobbled,  into  the  dust  of  the 
pottery  yard.  A  great  crowd  surrounded  the  place  of 
execution,  jostling  and  howling  until  a  little  old  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  wrinkled,  rotting  mango,  came  out 
of  the  crowd  and  stood  in  full  view  smiling  satirically. 
He  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  crimson  sash  around 
his  middle.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  chess 
player  of  the  House  of  the  Silver  Dragon.  His  attend- 
ants lifted  the  condemned  men  to  their  knees  and  one 
of  his  assistants  handed  him  a  long  sword  with  a 
broad  blade.  Five  men  clad  in  jackets  and  trousers 
of  dull  gray  and  bearing  swords  stood  beside  the 
victims  of  justice.  The  chief  headsman  signaled  and 
two  more  baskets  were  brought  in  containing  their 
burden  of  doom. 

"Your  friends.  Pun  and  Chi,"  the  major  whispered 
to  me;  "and  it's  the  old  man's  move."  I  scrutinized 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  as  they  knelt  for  the  final 
stroke  and  turned  to  the  major  in  surprise,  intending 
to  ask  him  a  question,  but  he  moved  closer  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter  which  began  an  instant  later. 
Almost  before  I  could  realize  the  import  of  what  I 
looked  upon,  the  heads  had  rolled  from  the  bodies 
and  the  dust  of  the  Old  Pottery  was  soaking  the  gush- 
ing blood  of  the  corpses. 

I  turned  away  sick  with  the  horror  of  it.  As  we 
went  back  to  our  chairs  the  major  spoke  to  me,  per- 
sisting in  his  grim  joke:  "It  was  checkmate  for  Pun," 
he  said.  The  remark  seemed  to  alleviate  somewhat 
the  sense  of  horror  that  oppressed  me. 

"No,"  I  answered;  "only  a  stalemate." 

"Stalemate?"  the  major  questioned  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  I  rejoined;  "neither  of  those  men  was  Pun 
o?  Chi." 

The  major  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
said:  "Pun  was  certainly  justified  in  saying  that 
he  could  beat  the  old  man  if  he  could  keep  his  head. 
I  suppose  it  cost  him  10,000  taels  to  play  that  false 
move.  I  wonder  how  much  my  friend  the  governor 
got — and  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  head  jailer.  I 
know  how  much  the  old  man  got;  it  was  his  regular 
fee  of  fifty  cents  Mex." 

So  there's  my  story,  my  dear  doctor;  and  thanking 
you  again  for  your  kind  assistance,  believe  me  as  ever, 
Fraternally  yours,  C. 

m»^ 

Chicago  University  is  to  have  an  $800,000  library 
building  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  President  Harper. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  a  new  secret  preparation  for 
filling  life-preservers  is  said  to  be  common  soot. 


A  STORY   OF  GOLD-SEEKERS. 


How  a  Mine  Was  Found  and  Lost  Again,  and  What  Came 
of  Its  Rediscovery. 


We  do  not  know  if  there  was  ever  such  a  mine  as 
that  of  the  Lost  Cabin,  or  even  if  it  has  a  shadowy 
reality  in  the  imaginative  myths  of  an  imaginative  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  great  mining  terri- 
tories of  the  West  some  strange  stories  may  be  heard, 
stories  of  fabulous  treasures  that  have  been  found  and 
lost  again,  stories  of  dauntless  efforts  to  find  mysterious 
Eldorados,  stories  of  famished  men  who  have  told  with 
their  dying  breath  of  marvelous  mines,  of  golden 
hoards,  that  no  human  eye  has  ever  seen  again.  Some- 
times there  is  a  touch  of  the  mystical  about  these  yarns 
and  then  they  are  repeated  in  a  whisper,  but  believed  in 
all  the  more.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  true — who 
knows  ? 

We  have  such  a  story  in  "The  Lost  Cabin  Mine," 
by  Frederick  Xiven.  A  worn  out,  dying  man  is  brought 
to  Baker  City.  Although  starving,  he  is  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  for  he  and  his  companions  have 
found  their  hearts'  desire  far  away  up  in  the  grim 
mountains.  They  have  delayed  their  departure  too 
long  and  now  there  can  be  no  hope  of  succor,  for  the 
messenger  himself  lives  but  a  day  or  two. 

But  to  whom  did  he  tell  his  secret?  Did  he  tell  it 
to  Conlan,  who  brought  him  in,  or  did  he  tell  it  to 
the  two  men  who  were  alone  with  him  at  the  end, 
Apache  Kid  and  his  strange  partner,  Donoghue?  And 
so  they  watch  each  other,  each  hesitating  to  start  forth 
alone  for  fear  of  pursuit,  ambuscade  and  sudden  death. 
But  finally  Apache  Kid  and  Donoghue  determine  to 
risk  it  and,  securing  the  aid  of  the  young  tenderfoot 
Francis  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  their  quarrelsome 
natures,  a  furtive  start  is  made  with  every  effort  to 
mislead  a  possible  watcher. 

It  can  not  be  done.  In  those  vast  solitudes  informa- 
tion seems  to  be  independent  of  the  spoken  word,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  terrible  journey  the 
footsteps  of  the  gold  seekers  are  dogged  remorselessly 
and  they  leave  a  trail  of  blood  to  mark  their  path  up 
the  mountains.  On  their  first  day  out  and  before 
Donoghue  has  joined  they  are  held  up  by  two  desper- 
adoes, who  know  better  than  to  kill  them  and  their 
secret  with  them,  but  who  propose  to  torture  them  as 
an   aid   to    loquacity: 

"We  might  find  other  means  to  get  the  right  of  it  out 
of  you,"  said  the  man  with  the  Winchester.  "I've  seen  a 
bit  of  the  Indians  from  whom  you  take  your  name,  and  I 
reckon  some  of  their  tricks  would  bring  you  to  reason." 

"What!"  cried  Apache  Kid.  "You'd  threaten  that,  would 
you?  You'd  insult  me — coming  out  with  a  hog  like  that  to 
hold  me  up,  too,"  and  he  pointed  at  the  man  with  the 
revolver. 

"Come!  Come!"  cried  he  of  the  Winchester,  "easy  with 
that  hand.  If  you  don't  come  to  a  decision  before  I  count 
three,  you're  a  dead  man.  I'll  run  chances  on  finding  the 
Lost  Cabin  Mine  myself.  Come  now,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?      One " 

"Excuse  me  interrupting,"  said  Apache  Kid,  "but  are  you 
aware  that  the  gentleman  you  have  brought  with  you  there 
is  an  incompetent?" 

"Haow?"  said  the  Winchester  man.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"That,"  said  Apache  Kid,  and,  leaping  back  and  wheeling 
his  horse  between  the  Winchester  and  himself,  he  had 
plucked  forth  his  revolver  and — but  another  crack — the  crack 
of  a  rifle — rang  out  in  the  forest.  I  am  not  certain  which 
was  first,  but  there,  before  my  eyes,  the  two  men,  who  had 
a  moment  earlier  stood  exulting  over  us,  sank  to  the  earth, 
he  with  the  revolver  falling  second,  so  that  as  he  sagged  down 
I  heard  the  breath  of  life,  one  might  have  thought,  belch  out 
of  him.  It  was  really  the  gasp,  I  suppose,  when  the  bullet 
struck  him,  but  it  was  the  most  helpless  sound  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life — something  like  the  quack  of  a  duck.  Sorry  am 
I  that  ever  I  heard  that  sound,  for  it,  I  believe,  more  than 
the  occurrence  of  that  night  itself,  seemed  to  sadden  me,  give 
me  a  drearier  outlook  on  life.  I  wonder  if  I  express  myself 
clearly?  I  wonder  if  you  understand  what  I  felt  in  my  heart 
at  that  sound?  Had  he  died  with  a  scream,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  less  haunted  by  his  end. 

The  next  attempt  is  by  a  party  of  seven.  A  fierce 
fight  ensues  and  Francis,  falling  from  his  horse,  is 
captured  and  held  as  prisoner  upon  a  little  bluff  that 
the  attacking  party  have  turned  into  a  fort.  Disbe- 
lieving his  assurances  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  mine,  they  place  a  huge  rock  upon 
his  back  so  that  he  is  firmly  secured  and  then 

And  then  they  all  stepped  back  from  me,  and  I,  lying  with 
my  chin  in  the  dust,  saw  what  the  man  had  been  about ; 
for  directly  before  me  was  the  point  of  the  stick,  thrust  into 
the  ground,  with  the  snake  noosed  by  the  tail  to  the  end  of  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  man  who  fixed  it  in  leaped  back  (and 
he  did  so  very  smartly,  while  the  others  laughed  at  him  and 
caused  him  to  rip  out  a  hideous  oath)  than  the  reptile  coiled 
fiercely  up  the  stick ;  but  the  hand  was  gone  from  the  end 
of  it,  and  down  it  slithered  again. 

Then  it  saw  me  with  its  beady  eyes,  rattled  fiercely,  again 
coiled,  and — I  closed  my  eyes  and  wriggled  as  far  to  the  side 
as  I  could. 

But  something  smote  me  on  the  chin.  I  felt  my  heart  in 
my  throat,  and  thought  I  to  myself,  "I'm  a  dead  man  now"' ; 
but  before  I  opened  my  eyes  again  I  heard  another  rattle, 
opened  my  eyes  in  quick  horror,  saw  the  second  leap  of  the 
snake  toward  me,  and  shriveled  backward  again. 

"Close  shave,"  cried  one  of  my  tormentors :  but  this  time 
after  the  tap  on  my  chin  I  felt  something  moist  trickle  down 
upon  the  point  of  it.  and  I  bethought  me  that  I  was  close 
enough  to  get  the  poison  that  it  spat,  but  not  close  enough 
to   allow   of   its   fangs  reaching  me. 

"But  if  this  stuff  should  reach  my  eye  it  might  be  fatal," 
thought  I,  heedless  now  of  headache  or  weariness,  or  any- 
thing but  the  terrible  present.  My  mouth,  too,  I  kept  tight 
closed,  as  you  may  guess. 

"Will  you  tell  us  now,  kid?"  cried  Farrell.  "Will  you 
spit   it  out  now?" 

Thought  I  to  myself:  "I  must  die  now  for  certain.  I  trust 
that  even  if  I  knew,  I  would  not  reveal  this  that  they  ask. 
But  assuredlv,  to  reveal  it  or  to  keep  it  secret  is  not  mine 
to   choose.     I   must   even   die." 

It  came  into  my  head  that  soon  the  thin  string  would,  at 
one  of  these  leaps,  cut  clean  through  the  snake's  tail,  and 
then Then   it   leaped  again. 

"I  do  not  know,"  cried  I.     "I  can  not  tell  you." 


"Then  you  can  just  lie  there,"  snapped  one  of  the  four, 
and  went  back  to  his  place  of  outlook  on  the  ledge.  And 
the  other,  who  had  been  watching  the  valley,  came  and  stood 
by  my  shoulder,  irritating  the  snake,  by  his  presence,  to 
fresh   efforts. 

"You're  a  fool,"  he  said.  "Your  partners  have  deserted 
you.  They're  off.  There  ain't  hide  nor  hair  to  be  seen  of 
them.  If  they'd  leave  you  in  a  lurch  like  this,  you're  a  fool 
not  to  let  us  know  the  location.  We'll  follow  'em  up  again 
and  take  vengeance  on  'em  for  you — see  ?" 

And  just  then,  as  though  to  refute  his  remarks  as  to  the 
heedlessness  of  my  partners,  I  heard  a  faint  snap  of  a  rifle, 
and  the  man  with  a  squint,  who  had  taken  his  turn  on 
guard  at  the  place  this  fellow  had  located,  turned  round  and 
said  he  :   "Boys,  O  boys,   I'm  hit." 

The  death  of  that  man  is  an  opportunity  for  a  hor- 
ribly  dramatic   incident: 

But,  as  I  say,  the  tone  of  the  man's  voice  breaking  in 
on  my  thoughts  and  terrors  was  peculiar,  and,  with  my  head 
still  as  low  on  my  shoulders  as  I  could  manage  to  hold  it,  I 
laid  my  cheek  to  the  hot  sand  and  looked  at  him.  He  had 
turned  to  the  man  who  had  been  standing  by  me,  but  at 
the  sound  of  the  shot  had  dropped  to  his  knees. 

"Does  it  look  bad  ?"  said  he.  drawing  his  fineer  across  his 
forehead,  where  was  a  tiny  mark,  and  then  holding  out  his 
hand  and  looking  on  it  for  traces  of  blood,  raising  up  his 
face  for  inspection  by  the  man  beside  me  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  question  in  his  eyes,  very  much  as  you  have  seen  a 
child,  "Is  my  face  clean,  mother?"  Yes,  and  with  a  very 
childish  voice,  too. 

"It  don't  look  bad,"  was  the  reply — and  neither  it  did. 

But  when  he  turned  away  again  to  the  other  sentry  who 
lay  further  off,  repeating  his  question  to  him  in  that  simple 
voice  I  saw  the  back  of  his  head.  And  his  brains  were 
dribbling  out  behind  upon  his  neck.  A  terrible  weakness 
filled  my  heart.  I  heard  him  say  with  no  oath,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  but  in  a  soft  voice:  "Dear  me!"  and  again 
"Dear   me  !      How  very   dark  it   is   getting." 

The  Lost  Cabin  Mine  is  found  at  last  and  upon  the 
sleeping  shelves  of  the  ruined  shack  are  the  bones  of 
the  men  who  built  it  neatly  arranged  in  symmetrical 
piles  by  the  mountain  rats.  The  mine  itself  is  disap- 
pointing. The  ore  is  a  grade  too  low  to  pay  for 
freightage  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  a  compen- 
sating treasure  is  found  in  the  caches  of  the  dead 
miners,  their  "banking  accounts"  in  the  terminology 
of  Apache  Kid.  Incidentally  we  get  a  lecture  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  genus  prospector: 

It  was  when  thus  employed  that  in  a  cranny  near  the 
eaves  I  saw  a  piece  of  what  looked  like  gunny-sacking  pro- 
truding and  catching  hold  of  it  it  came  away  in  my  hind 
and  there  was  a  great  scattering  to  the  floor — of  yellow  rain- 
drops, you  might  have  thought ;  but  they  fell  with  a  dull 
sound.     I  looked  upon  them  lying  there. 

"What's  that?"  I  cried.  But  indeed  I  guessed  what  these 
dirty  yellow   things  were. 

Apache  Kid  scooped  up  a  handful  and  gave  them  but  one 
glance.  He  was  excited,  I  could  see;  but  it  was  when  he 
most  felt  excitement  that  this  man  schooled  himself  the  most. 

"Francis,"  said  he,  "there  is,  as  many  great  men  have 
written,  compensation  in  all  things.  I  think  our  journey  will 
not  be  such    a    folly   after   all." 

"These  are  gold  nuggets,"  said  I.     "Our  fortunes  are " 

and  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  already  received  my 
wages  and  that  none  of  this  was  mine.  "Your  fortune  is 
made,"   said   I,   correcting  myself. 

He  smiled  a  queer  little  smile  at  my  words. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  this  indicates  anything,  my  fortune 
is  made  in  the  only  way  I  could  ever  make  a  fortune." 

"Indicates?"  I   said.     "How  do  you  mean?" 

"Pooh,"  said  he,  turning  the  little  brass  looking  peas  in 
his  hand.  "These  would  hardly  be  called  a  fortune.  Even 
a  bagful  of  these  such  as  you  have  unearthed  don't  run  to 
very  much.  There  is  more  of  this  sort  of  stuff  in  our 
cabin,"   said   he. 

I    was    a    little    mystified. 

"Search,"  he  said.  "Search.  That  is  enough  for  the 
present.  If  our  labors  are  rewarded,  then  I  will  give  you 
an  outline  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  genus  pros- 
pector— a  queer,  interesting  race." 

We  thought  little  now  of  filling  up  the  holes  in  that  cabin- 
It  was  more  a  work  of  dismantling  that  we  begun  upon,  I 
probing  all  around  the  eaves,  Apache  Kid  picking  away  with 
one  of  the  miners'  picks,  beginning  systematically  at  one  end 
of  the  cabin  and  working  along. 

"Here,"  I  cried,  "here  is  another,"  for  I  had  come  on  just 
such   another   sack  and   quickly  undid   the   string. 

"Why,  what  is  this?"  said   I.     "What   are   these?" 

He  took  the  bag  and  examined  a  handful  of  the  contents — 
the   green   and    the   blue  stones. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  another  sien  of  the  customs  of  these 
men.  This  was  Jackson's  little  lot,  I  expect ;  the  man  the 
Poorman  boys  picked  up.  Jackson  was  a  long  time  in  the 
Gila    country." 

"But   what   are   they?"    I   said. 

'"Why,   turquoises,"   replied   Apache   Kid. 

"Turquoises  in  America?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  a  good  American  turquoise  can  easily 
match   your    Persian   variety." 

He  went  over  and  sat  down  upon  his  stool. 

"I  don't  like  this,"  said  he,  disgustedly,  and  I  waited  his 
meaning.      "Fancy."    he    cried,    and    then   paused    and    said : 

"Fancy  ?  You  don't  need  to  fancy.  You  see  it  here 
before  you.  When  I  say  fancy,  what  I  mean  is  this:  Can 
you  put  yourself,  by  any  effort  of  imagination,  into  the  ego 
of  a  man  who  has  a  fortune  in  either  of  his  boot  soles,  a 
fortune  in  his  belt,  a  fortune  in  the  lining  of  his  old  over- 
coat, and  yet  goes  on  hunting  about  in  the  mountain  seeking 
more  wealth,  groveling  about  like  a  mole?  Can  you  get  in 
touch  with  such  a  man?  Can  you  discover  in  your  soul  the 
possibilities  of  going  and  doing  likewise?  If  you  can,  then 
you're  not  the  man  I  took  you  for." 

"They  didn't  get  these  turquoises  here,  then?"   I   said. 

"Oh,  no.  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  turquoise  in  this  whole  territory.  Don't  you  see,  we've 
struck  these  fellows'  banking  accounts?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  prospector  putting  his  whole  funds  in  a  bank?  Never. 
He'll  trust  the  bank  with  enough  for  a  rainy  day.  The  only 
thing  that  he'll  do  with  his  whole  funds  is  to  go  in  for  some 
big  gamble,  such  as  the  Frisco  lottery  that  put  thousands 
of  such  old  moles  on  their  beam  ends.  In  a  gamble  he'll 
stake  his  all,  down  to  his  pack  horse.  But  he  doesn't  like 
the  idea  of  putting  out  his  wealth  for  quiet,  circumspect  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  interest.  He'd  rather  carry  it  in  his 
boot   soles   than   do   that   any   day." 

Three  hundred  pages  of  almost  continuous  incident 
justify  the  writing  of  such  a  book  as  this.  The  author 
certainly  knows  the  men  of  whom  he  writes,  he  knows 
their  lives,  and  he  knows  their  country. 

"The  Lost  Cabin  Mine,"  by  Frederick  Niven.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.     $1  50. 


Works  at  Hiogo  have  just  completed  th 
locomotive  ever  built  in  Japan. 
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THE   MAGIC    BIT    OF    SILVER. 


A  Story  of  the  Roulette  Table. 


"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Gomez." 
"Well,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  it?" 
"Where  did  you  get  your  money?" 
The    question    was    an    abrupt    one — it    was 
almost    impertinent.      But    Gomez    de    Bonilla 
was   an   intimate   friend   of  mine,   a  good   fel- 
low,   and — we    had   dined.      To   say  truth,    we 
had   not    only   dined  but   wined,    and   it   was 
over     some    excellent    post-prandials    in    the 
shape  of  further  wine  and  fragrant  cigars  that 
I    had    asked    the    question.      But    I    had    long 
wished  to  do  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Some  two  years  before  Gomez  was  poor 
as  a  church-mouse.  He  was  always  a  good 
fellow ;  but  then,  you  know,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  good  fellows  rich  and  good  fel- 
lows poor.  And,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
I  think  I  liked  him  better  rich  than  poor. 
Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  almost  destitute. 
He  had  a  profession,  it  is  true — he  was  a 
journalist;  but  in  Spain  the  gains  of  the  fra- 
ternity -of  the  pen  are  not  large.  What  little 
he  did  earn  went  to  the  bad,  for  he  was  an 
inveterate    gambler. 

But  from  a  poverty-stricken  journalist  he 
suddenly  blossomed  out  into  a  man  of  wealth. 
He  had  the  finest  horses,  he  belonged  to  the 
most  fashionable  club,  he  had  the  most  lux- 
uriously fitted  town  house,  he  had  purchased 
the  country  seat  of  a  decayed  grandee,  he 
had  the  best  cook  in  Madrid,  and  he  moved 
in  the  best  society — for,  alas!  even  in  Spain 
the  golden  key  is  beginning  to  open  all  portals. 
But  do  not  think  from  what  I  say  that  Gomez 
was  not  a  gentleman,  for  he  came  of  an 
excellent  family. 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  had  just  finished  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  over  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine  I  put  my  question : 

"Gomez,   where   did  you  get  your  money?" 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  knocked 

the   ash    from   his    cigar.      "Where    did   I    get 

my  money?"  he  repeated,  slowly.     "And  what 

says  Dame  Rumor  concerning  it,  Pedro?" 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  stories,"  I  replied; 
"some  probable,  some  wildly  impossible  ;  some 
good-humored,  more  ill-natured.  You  will 
pardon  my  frankness  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  heard  some  people  call  your  wealth  'ill- 
gotten  gains,'  whisper  of  retired  highway- 
men, and  the  like.  There  are  others  who 
hint  darkly  at  counterfeiting.  Among  the 
lower  classes  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  devil.  And 
I  have  even  met  intelligent  people  who  hinted 
at  supernatural  means." 

"Perhaps  they  were  right,"  was  his  laconic 
reply. 

I  stared  at  him. 

"Listen,  and  you  may  perhaps  tell  me 
whether  the  means  were  supernatural  or  no. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide.  The  rea- 
son that  the  source  of  my  fortune  has  never 
been    discovered    was    because    the    only    man 

who  knew  of  it  left  the  city  the  day  after " 

He  paused. 

"The  day  after  what  ?"  I  queried. 
"Well,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.     The 
story  is  a  curious  one,  and  should  be  told  in 
sequence." 

He  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and  then  began : 
"You  knew  me  two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
poor.  You  also  knew,  as  did  all  my  friends, 
that  I  had  a  passion  for  gaming.  You  would 
all  of  you  chorus,  when  speaking  of  me, 
'Poor  Bonilla  !  He  has  the  worst  of  vices — 
he  is  a  desperate  gambler.'  You  were  all 
wrong.  I  did  not  play  simply  for  love  of  it. 
I  played  because  I  was  poor.  I  was  not  a 
gambler.  I  was  a  speculator.  I  had  fixed 
upon  a  certain  sum  which  I  considered  a 
competence.  I  saw  no  way  of  acquiring  it 
by  my  profession,  so  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
green    cloth — how    assiduously   you   know." 

He  smiled  at  the  expression  of  assent  which 
involuntarily  flitted  over  my  countenance, 
watched  the  smoke-wreaths  curling  over  his 
head   for  a   moment,   and   continued: 

"One  evening  I  was  feeling  unusually  blue. 
I  never  drank,  as  you  know — that  is,  never 
to  excess — and  certainly  never  to  do  what  is 
called  'drowning  sorrow.'  My  resource  was 
the  gaming-table.  Unfortunately  I  had  in 
my  possession  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  a  friend 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  some  debts ;  he  had 
been  suddenly  called  away  from  the  city.  I 
entered  the  gambling-hell,  and  seated  myself 
at  the  roulette  table.  Fortune  was  against 
me;  the  few  duros  that  belonged  to  me  were 
soon  gone.  Something  seemed  to  possess  me 
that  night;  I  was  not  myself.  I  did  what  I 
never  should  have  dreamed  myself  capable  of 
doing — I  staked  my  friend's  money.  I  staked 
it,  and  I  lost  it  all." 
I   was  about  to   speak. 

"Do  not  condemn  me,"  he  interrupted ; 
"you  could  say  nothing  severer  than  were  my 
self-reproaches.  Long  I  sat  there,  glaring 
at  the  other  players.  As  I  watched  the  ivory 
ball  spin  round,  my  brain  seemed  to  spin 
round,  too.  My  senses  seemed  to  be  leaving 
me.  I  felt  as  if  life  were  no  longer  dear  to 
me.  Penniless  and  dishonored,  what  was 
there  left  to  live   for  ? 

"As    these    thoughts    passed    through    my 

,r  Unin,  the  night  wore  on.     The  play- 

7>ea  off,  one  by  one.     The  tables  were 

ly  deserted.     Soon  there  was  but  one 

ted — the  roulette  table  before  which  I 

■ii  at  which  one  persevering   gamester 


was  trying  his  luck.  Finally  he,  too,  wearied, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  banker,  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling-hell." 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  I  interrupted,  "Jose  Her- 
rara,  who  disappeared  so  suddenly  a  couple 
of  years   ago." 

"The  same,"  replied  Bonilla,  fixing  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  me. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable.     However,  he  continued  : 

"The  banker  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I 
half  rose  to  retire.  I  had  fully  determined 
to  blow  out  my  brains  in  the  street,  and  that 
I  did  not  do  so  is  owing  to  one  of  the 
strangest  of  circumstances — so  strange  that 
you  will  not  blame  me  for  wondering  whether 
it  was  supernatural.  I  half  rose,  I  say,  and 
as  I  did  so,  I  saw  upon  the  floor  a  round, 
bright  object  which  had  a  silver  shimmer  as 
the  gaslight  fell  upon  it.  It  was  a  coin, 
a ■" 

"A  peseta,"   I   interrupted,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "a  little  bit  of  silver 
coin — only  a  peseta.  But  it  saved  my  life. 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  it,  and,  motioning  to 
the  banker,   said: 

"  'A  peseta  on  the  seventeen  !' 

"The  banker  knew  me  well — he  had  cause 
to — and  without  making  any  inquiries  he  re- 
peated my  wager  after  me,  and  set  the  ball 
a-whirling.     It  stopped  in  the  seventeen. 

"  'Seventeen  wins,'  said  he,  and  on  the 
seventeen  clanged  seven  silver  duros. 

"'Do  you  leave  it  there?'  said  he. 

"I  nodded. 

"Again  the  ivory  ball  spun  round,  and 
again   it  stopped  at  seventeen. 

"  'Seventeen  wins,'   said  the  banker. 

"Again  I  left  the  glittering  pile  upon  the 
seventeen,  and  again  it  won.  Seven  several 
times  did  the  goddess  Fortune  smile  upon  me. 
And  when  I  stopped,  it  was  not  because  I 
feared  to  venture  further,  but  because  I  had 
broken  the  bank.  The  poverty-stricken  wretch 
who  a  few  moments  before  had  contemplated 
suicide  was   now  wealthy." 

"And  the  peseta,"  said  I,  "you  have  that 
still,  of  course?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  a  strange  smile. 

"Why  !"  exclaimed  I,  with  surprise,  "had  I 
been  you,  I  would  have  kept  it  all  my  life." 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  the  same  peculiar 
smile,  "you  would  not  have  kept  it." 

"And  why  not?" 

"When  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  coin,  I 
found — nothing." 

"Nothing!"  I  echoed.  "Why — what — 
where ■" 

"That  which  I  had  taken  for  a  peseta  was 
not  a  coin.  The  round,  silvery  object  on 
which  the  light  had  fallen  and  deceived  me 
was ■" 


"What?" 

"A   drop    of   water." — Adapted    for   the   Ar 
gonaut  from  the  Spanish. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


It  is  probable  that  London  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  port  where  ships  lying 
at  anchor  are  privileged  to  have  their  letters 
delivered  to  them  by  river  postmen,  it  being 
customary  at  other  ports  for  sailors  to  apply 
personally  for  their  letters  unless  the  ship  is 
in  dock.  The  Thames  is  divided  into  two 
postal  districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
river  postman,  who  delivers  letters  and  par- 
cels every  morning,  in  a  craft  which  resembles 
a  fisher  boat  more  than  anything  else.  Of 
these  districts  the  first  extends  from  the  Cus- 
tom House  to  Limehouse,  and  the  second 
from  Limehouse  to  Blackwall.  The  river 
postmen  start  on  their  rounds  punctually  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning,  and,  needless 
to  say,  there  is  only  one  delivery  a  day.  The 
mail  bag  may  include  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred letters,  but  this  number  is  largely  in- 
creased about  Christmas  time.  As  he  glides 
from  ship  to  ship  the  postman  calls  out, 
"Ahoy  there!"  and  hands  up  the  letters  at- 
tached to  a  boathook  to  the  waiting  crew. 
It  only  takes  from  four  to  five  hours  to  de- 
liver the  mail,  so  that  the  postman  does  not 
waste  much  time.  In  foggy  weather,  how- 
ever, it  takes  considerably  longer,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  finding  the  various  ships, 
and  of  steering  between  the  large  vessels  as 
they  lie   at  anchor. 


Last  winter,  when  Mr.  Damrosch's  series 
of  concerts  of  Beethoven's  music  won  large 
and  eager  audiences  in  New  York,  all  the 
sages,  who  regard  modern  composers  as  so 
many  musical  malefactors,  expatiated  upon 
this  evidence  of  the  "real"  public  taste.  This 
winter,  as  it  happens,  the  similar  concerts  are 
thinly  attended  by  indifferent  audiences,  and 
the  sages  are  mute,  observes  the  Boston 
Transcript.  The  only  real  moral,  after  all, 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  public — and  the  un- 
wisdom of  large  deductions. 


Persons  returning  from  church  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  saw  a  buck  deer  leap 
through  the  window  of  a  bank.  The  animal 
was  so  severely  cut  that  it  had  to  be  killed. 


There  is  a  growing  demand  for  American 
pearls.  Those  taken  from  the  Western  waters 
last  season  were  valued  at  $500,000. 


Eighteen  new  musical  shows  have  been  pre- 
sented for  approval  before  Manhattan  theatre- 
goers during  the  present  season. 


Miniatures. 

When    a    twilight    mystery 

Fills   the  summer    air, 
In  her  primrose  broiderie 

Comes   my  lady   fair, 
From  the  tarnished   frame  of  gold, 
With  her  witching  grace  of  old, 
Like   a  dainty   rose   in  bloom, 
Stepping  thro'    the   silent   room. 

Then  like  silv'ry  music  stored 

In  a  silent  shell, 
Doth   my  lady's  harpsichord 

Waken    at    her    spell, 
From  the  shadowland  doth   float, 
Tinkling  from  its  rusty  throat, 
Love-songs  that  she  sang  maybe 
In  a  bygone  century. 

Faded    roses    at    her    breast 
Fragrance    shed    around, 
Like  the  breath  of  roses  pressed 

In    some    missal    found, 
Then  the  music  seems  to   die 
With  the  trembling  of  a  sigh: 
From  her  tarnished  frame  of  gold 
Smiles  my  lady  as  of  old. 
—Florence  Hoare,  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Old  Ships. 


If  men  could  learn  what  you  ships  know, 

Leaning    along   the    quay — 
Old   giants   crippled    by   the  loud 

Wild   anger  of  the   sea — 
Surging    in    awe    and    wonderment 

The    souls    of    men    would    be! 
Could   you   but  tell   the   stately  joy 

Of    your    effectual    day, 
When   worked    by    anxious    hearts   you    swung, 

Sounding   the   channel-way, 
Under  a  sun-splashed    foreign  head 

Into    an   unknown   bay! 
Oh,    that    some    master    caught    the    song 

Sung    round    your    flashing    wings, 
Your  coppered  prows,  and  found  the  full 

Calm    sense    of    awful    things 
You   ships    have   felt   who   made  the    road 

For   faiths  and  men   and  kings! 

Heading   out    for   the   dark   world    ends 

Where   fate   with  the  human   wars, 
Your    every    plank    was   a    story    brave, 

Song  spoke    from  your  bending  spars. 
Your  halliards   rang  to  the  morning  wind, 

Your    topmasts    frighted    the    stars ! 
We've    seen    the    summer    horizon    take 

On  white  ships  going   South 
Fair   dreams   and   desires  of  stranded  men 

Into    its    flaming   mouth; 
Ships  drive    far  over  the   rich,    bright  sea, 

Men    droop    in   a   land   of  drouth. 
They  watch  your  goings  and  muse  in  awe 

Of   all    that    the   high    ships   know 
Of   mammoth    billows    that    rise    and    wreck, 

Of  jagged   rocks,    grinding  slow, 
Of    unknown    wonders,    away,    beyond, 

Where   never  the   landsmen    go. 

The  salt  that  burns  and  the  dreadful  death, 

Hoarse   cries    from   desolate    throats, 
Ropes   wrenching  loud    while    the   mountain    seas 


Flick   men    from   the   decks   like   motes; 
Not    in    green    fabulous    isles   but   here 

Romance's  ensign  floats! 
Romance!      That    dream's    a    lie!       You    fought 

The    hideous    battle    and    chance, 
Heard  brown  men  curse  at  the  frightful  things 

That  harass  a  ship's  advance — 
But  you've  been  far  out  where  the  world  is  new 

You've  fathomed  the  real  Romance! 
You    set   in    the   frowning    forest    oft 

The   germ  of  an  opulent  town; 
The    statesman's    empire-plans    have   spread 

And    he's   thrown   the   engines   down; 
Now  the  years  come  sad  to  you  dying  ships 

Without  hope   and   alone. 

Though  you  have    found   the   ocean   sweet, 

Though  you  have  known  him  cruel, 
Though  your   lights   flared   like  the  beacon   fires 

Your   planks   shall   split    for    fuel — 
Now   you've  limped   up   the   river  slow, 

Fagged,    beaten    in    the    duel ! 
Brave  death  in  a  storm  is  not  your  doom; 

They    towed    you    as    worn-out    slaves 
Far    from  the   reach    of  your    restless   wild 

Old   enemies,   the  waves, 
For    Ocean    chafes    at   the    masterful    ships 

And  black   revenge  he   craves! 
You    found    fresh    worlds    with    your    slim,    swift 
prow*, 

Learned    more    than    the    greatest    shall, 
But    a    shameful    track  to   death    awaits 

Four-master    and    caraval : 
You   rot  with   the  black  coal-barges    round 

In    a    smoke-befogged    canal! 

Old   ships!      Old   ships!      It's  battle  and  bear 

(The   night   blots   out   the   sky, 
A  strong  man  offers  his  one  shamed  sob 

And    a   maiden    her   wept   "Good-by," 
As    they    turn    in    the    dark    from    the    hallowed 
place 

Where  the  old  ships  come  to  die). 
When  oft  in  the  caverned   night  men  muse 

On    life's    locked  '  mystery. 
Search    for  the  truth   in   place   and   power, 

The   has-been   and    to-be, 
The   answer   comes    in   visioned   death, 

Death    and    the    visioned    sea. 
And    you    have    strode    that    opal    sea, 

Touched    that    enchanted    sky, 
Fought  in  the  night  and  loved  our  sun 

And    worked    your    part — Good-by — 
For   all   your   knowledge    rots    with   you 

As    all  your   sorrows  die. 

— Furnley    Maurice,   in    the   Spectator. 


Miss  A.  E.  Keeton,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  Mendelssohn,  says  that  any- 
thing more  innately  proper  to  the  violin  than 
his  Violin  Concerto  has  never  been  put  upon 
paper,  and  adds  to  this  dictum  the  more  sur- 
prising statement  that  "amongst  living  violin- 
ists, perhaps  Lady  Halle  and  Emile  Sauret 
alone  can  bring  home  to  us  the  unrivaled 
finesse  of  form  and  style  belonging  to  this" 
composition. 

-«♦»■ 

Home-grown  strawberries  were  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  February  2  at  five  dollars  a 
pound.  The  London  Express  says  that  the 
finest  of  these  forced  productions  come  from 
Middlesex. 


I£  Marquise 

Turkish  Cigarettes 


"FINEST  MADE" 

1 0  for  25  Cents 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,  by 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge.  Published  by 
the   Macmillan   Company,   New   York;   $2. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  student  of  world  affairs.  Owing 
its  origin  to  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  Sorbonne,  it  gains  im- 
measurably from  an  impartiality  dictated  as 
much  by  good  taste  as  by  knowledge.  It  is 
neutral,  cautious,  and  judicial. 

For  the  most  part  the  author  is  content  to 
indicate  the  problem  and  to  leave  its  solution 
to  the  statesmanship  of  the  day.  Sometimes 
a  tentative  suggestion  is  made,  as  for  exam- 
ple his  idea  that  the  difficulty  of  Japanese 
immigration  may  be  ultimately  solved  by  the 
imposition  of  a  property  qualification  upon  all 
newcomers  alike.  But  as  a  rule  he  is  satis- 
fied with  a  survey  of  a  field  that  is  surpris- 
ingly large  and  of  which  any  part  may  become 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

Starting  with  the  general  questions  of 
American  policies  toward  the  world,  the  poli- 
cies of  tradition  and  of  temperament,  he  takes 
by  turn  each  of  the  countries  whose  interests 
impinge  upon  our  own.  In  this  way  we  have 
a  consideration  of  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
England,  Canada,  China,  Japan,  and  Latin 
America.  From  his  sketch  of  existing  condi- 
tions we  may  forecast,  if  we  please,  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  and  the  arrangements 
that  may  be  needed.  It  is  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  future  destinies  of  the  politi- 
cal world  will  be  governed  by  a  few  great 
nations,  perhaps  even  by  a  few  great  men, 
and  this  glance  at  mutual  relationship  is  so 
clear,  so  unpretentious,  and  so  illuminating  as 
to  deserve  no  small  amount  of  attention  and 
praise. 


Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Robert  Ross.  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York; 
$1.25. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  waited  for  ten 
years  before  publishing  this  short -biography 
and  appreciation,  as  the  number  of  those  who 
admire  the  artistic  work  of  Beardsley  must 
have  sadly  diminished.  The  work  itseff  con- 
tains no  single  element  conducive  to  pro- 
longed vitality.  It  was  a  freakish  and  impish 
bid  for  popular  notice  and  without  any  under- 
lying art  principle,  untrue  to  any  worthy 
ideal,  and  often  gross  and  repulsive. 

But  the  author  has  performed  his  task  well. 
His  appreciation  has  discernment  and  re- 
straint. He  does  not  overpraise  and  we  may 
perhaps  concede  his  claim  that  Beardsley  was 
exempt  from  "the  parallels  of  criticism."  The 
value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  sixteen 
illustrations  and  by  the  list  of  Beardsley 
drawings   compiled  by  Aymer  Valland. 


The    Explorer,    by    William    Somerset    Mau- 
gham.     Published   by   the    Baker   &   Tay- 
lor  Company,   New  York.      $1.50. 
This  vigorous  story  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  romance  or  of  character 
variety.     The  stage  is  broad  and  comfortably 
filled  all  the  way  through  with  a  fair  mixture 
of   tragedy   and   comedy.     We   are   genuinely 
moved   by   the   fate    of   Fred    Allerton,    whose 
besetting  sin  of  good  fellowship  dissipates  his 
estate,  consigns  him  to  a  criminal  prison  and 


leaves  his  daughter  Lucy  and  his  son  George 
to  the  benevolence  of  friends.  When  Alec 
MacKenzie,  the  great  African  explorer,  comes 
on  the  scene  it  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that 
he  should  fall  in  love  with  Lucy,  and  when 
he  returns  to  Africa  he  takes  George  with 
him  in  order  that  the  young  hopeful  may 
have  a  chance  to  live  down  his  father's  dis- 
grace. Unfortunately,  George  is  very  much 
like  his  father,  only  more  so.  He  nearly 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  party  by  the 
brutal  murder  of  a  native  woman,  but  when 
MacKenzie  gives  him  his  last  chance  he  dies 
fighting  bravely,  after  pledging  MacKenzie 
never  to  let  his  sister  know  of  his  conduct. 
On  his  return  MacKenzie  is  accused  of  delib- 
erately sacrificing  George  to  save  his  own 
life  and,  mindful  of  his  pledge,  he  refuses  to 
reply.  The  consequent  rupture  between  Lucy 
and  himself  is  healed,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  author  found  some  indirect 
way  to  acquaint  Lucy  with  the  facts.  These 
she  never  knows,  and  it  may  be  feared  that 
her  suspicions,  laid  to  rest  sentimentally, 
would  revive  at  some  later  time.  But  that 
is  a  small   mar  to   a   capital   story. 


One  Immortality,  by  H.  Fielding  Hall.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 
We  are  a  little  impressed  by  the  artificial- 
ity of  a  story  told  with  much  delicate  skill 
and  poetic  phraseology.  A  man  and  a  girl 
in  the  close  intimacy  of  a  long  voyage  are 
attracted  to  each  other,  but  the  girl  resists 
because  she  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
love  and  because  she  can  not  discriminate 
and  decide  between  human  marriage  and  the 
mystical  union  with  Christ  as  represented  by 
a  party  of  nuns  who  are  on  the  same  ship. 
The  actual  relationship  between  mysticism  and 
marriage — and  it  is  a  real  one,  as  they  are 
poles  of  the  same  force — is  finely  and  sug- 
gestively set  forth,  but  we  feel  all  the  time 
that  what  the  girl  really  needs  is  ten  min- 
utes' heart  to  heart  talk  with  a  good  mother. 
And  when  she  finally  makes  up  her  mind  we 
are  haunted  by  a  fear  that  she  has  acted 
upon  information  still  insufficient.  The  story 
would  in  any  case  be  beautiful  and  of  marked 
literary  value,  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  a 
parable  rather  than  a  reflection  of  any  phase 
whatever  of  twentieth   century  life. 


The    Origin    and    Character    of   the    Bible,    by 
J.  T.  Sutherland,  A.  M.    Published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,   Boston; 
$1.20. 
This   is   one  of   the   very   few  works   of   its 
kind  that  is  wholly  free  from  theological  bias, 
and   that   combines   so    much   lucidity   with   so 
much  scholarship.     Since  its  first  issue  it  has 
been   brought   up   to    date   in   every   particular 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  last  historical 
word   upon   the    Bible.      Especially  useful   are 
the    comparisons   between    the    Bible    and    the 
other    sacred    books    of    the    world    and    the 
chronological  table  of  dates  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture   showing    the    literary    evolution    of    the 
Bible. 


How  to  Appreciate  Prints,  by  Frank  Weiten- 
kampf.     Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 
The  author  is  the  curator  of  the  print  de- 
partment  of   the    New   York   Public   Library. 


Sh 
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WILL  REOPEN 

in  the 

SHREVE  BUILDING 

Post  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 


MONDAY,  MARCH  FIRST 


He  writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ex- 
pert and  with  a  clear  and  easy  style  that 
makes  his  enthusiasm  contagious.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  show  what  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  why  it  is  worthy,  the  origins  of  the  art, 
its  progress,  and  its  developments.  The  print 
collector  should  find  his  book  of  the  highest 
value,  while  the  practical  etcher  or  engraver 
can  hardly  fail  to  delight  in  the  wide  field 
and  the  clear  exposition.  Thirty-three  illus- 
trations make  a  pleasing  addition  to  a  good 
book. 


Ode   on    the    Centenary    of   Abraham   Lincoln, 

by    Percy    Mackaye.       Published    by    the 

Macmillan      Company,      New     York ;      75 

cents. 

This    ode    was    delivered     by     the     author 

before    the    Brooklyn    Institute    of    Arts    and 

Sciences  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 

during  the  present  month.     Of  a  form  nearly 

faultless,  its  strong,  resonant  metre  and  lofty 

sentiment  and  imagery  make  of  it  one  of  the 

distinctive    productions    of    the    day,    a    poem 

to    be    read,    reread   and    remembered.      Let   a 

few  inadequate  lines  selected  at  random  show 

some  of  its  quality : 

No;  by  that  power  we  misname  fate, 

'Tis  character  which  moulds  the  state. 

Statutes  are  dead  when  men's  ideals  dissent, 

And  public  will   is   more  than    precedent. 

And  manhood  more  than  constitutions  can  create. 

Higher  than  bar  and  documental  ban, 

Man's  highest  court  is  still  the  heart  of  man. 


The    Book    of    Georgian    Verse,    Chosen    and 
Edited    with    Notes    by    William    Stanley 
Braithwaite.       Published    by     Brentano's, 
New    York. 
This    handsome    volume    is    the    second    to 
appear  in  a   series  of  four  designed  to   cover 
the  entire  range  of  British  poetry  from   1557 
to    the    end    of    the    Victorian    epoch.      "The 
Book  of   Elizabethan   Verse,"   issued   in    1906, 
was    the    first    to    be   published    in    the    series 
of  which  the  present  volume  in  chronological 
order  is  the  third.     The  second  is  to  be  "The 
Book    of    Restoration    Verse,"    and    the    con- 
cluding volume   will   be   "The   Book   of   Vic- 
torian  Verse." 

The  care  in  preparation  and  the  handsome 
appearance  of  this  series  should  make  it 
popular. 

Sardonics,  by  Harris  Merton  Lyon.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Metropolitan  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

We  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  title,  but 
it  is  justified  by  the  contents.  Sixteen  short 
sketches  are  devoted  to  the  hopeless  things 
of  existence,  the  morbid  and  the  pathetic 
facets  that  must  belong  somewhere  to  the  dia- 
mond of  life,  though  we  can  not  understand 
always  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  The  author 
takes  as  his  motto  the  question  of  Job,  "Can 
not  my  taste  discern  perverse  things  ?"  It 
certainly  can,  but  clever  as  these  stories  are, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
have    been   written. 


The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Charles  W.  Moores.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston ;   60   cents. 

While  this  book  is  intended  for  the  young 
it  is  in  no  way  childish.  It  sketches  the  life 
of  Lincoln  from  birth  to  death  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  lighter  and  more  human  char- 
acteristics, but  it  is  invariably  dignified  and 
lofty  in  tone.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to 
find  anything  of  its  kind  more  enticingly 
readable. 


New  Publications. 
A  tenth  edition  of  "On  the  Heights,"  by 
Berthold  Auerbach,  has  been  issued  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  should  be  a 
sufficient  recommendation  of  a  story  that 
gives  a  vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  German 
life  in  court  and  cottage  about  the  middle 
of  the   last  century.     The  price  is   $1.50. 

A  place  should  be  found  among  the  Lin- 
coln literature  of  the  day  for  "A  Man  of 
Destiny,"  by  Ernest  L.  Staples.  It  is  a  poem 
in  blank  verse  of  much  dignity  and  musical 
charm.  It  tells  the  whole  life  of  Lincoln  and 
there  is  hardly  a  page  without  an  eye-arrest- 
ing phrase.  It  is  published  by  the  Lincoln 
Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  Prices 
75  cents,  $1  and  $2. 

"The  Burden  Bearer,"  by  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  is  an  "epic  of  Lincoln"  of  very 
varying  quality.  Not  infrequently  the  author 
strikes  a  poetic  idea  and  a  musical  phrase. 
Some  of  his  stanzas  have  a  distinctly  stirring 
quality  about  them  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inferior  matter  that  is  little  more  than 
newspaper  prose  divided  into  measured  lines. 
It  is  published  in  fine  form  by  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

"Modern  Methods  for  Teachers,"  by  Charles 
C.  Boyer,  Ph.  D.,  is  "A  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Hand-Book  for  American  Teachers, 
Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cles." The  author  covers  the  whole  field  of 
modern  education,  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  long  experience  and  practical  com- 
mon sense.  The  condensation  of  his  treat- 
ment, his  terse  and  vigorous  handling  of  his 
-ubject  should  commend  his  work  to  the 
educational  world. 


Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Many  dainty  dishes  can  be 
prepared  in  a  chafing  dish. 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


adds  a  piquant  flavor  indis- 
pensable to 
good  chafing 
dish  cooking. 

Fish,  Shrimps, 
Oysters,  Clams  and 
Lobsters;  Frogs' 
Legs  and  Welsh 
Rarebit  are  given 
an  appetizing  and 
delicate  relish  by 
its  use. 

Imitated  but 

Never  equalled. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.Y. 

Z  ~ "  ""     "" 


POLITICS     | 


L 


ROMANCE 


MARY  JOHNSTON'S 

LEWIS  RAND 

The  Great  Novel  of  the  Year 


ADVENTURE  | |      HISTORY 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

Our  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  lown. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at     onr    factory 

117   San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
Slates,   Europe,   India,   the  Orient  and  elsewhere.     Send 

us  a  dollar  (or  a  trial  order. 


FI  TROPF  $250  upward. 

CiCIWr  J-i  Our  Book  for  1909 
contains  "EUK0PE  AS  AN  INSPIRATION,"  by 
May  Alden  Ward. 

Free  on    request.      Also   Japan,  S5S0  :    Round   the 
World,  S1425. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


REINVESTMENT 

OF  MATURING 

S.  P.  of  ARIZONA  1909s 

We  will  gladly  give  you  advice  and  offer 
suggestions  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous as  a   basis    for  exchange 


SUTRO 


CO 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 


n  Our  Business  is  Growing  " 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  Calif. 
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Wrong  glasses  are  worse, 
sometimes,  than  none. 

Don't  neglect  nature's 
warning.  If  your  eyes  tire 
they  call  for  help. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(Unsweetened) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality," 

Est.    1S57.  Xew  Tort. 


P  A  f  TNf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IViiUllU       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  E?  ;h  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 

FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 

Southern  Ph~  Ec  Ferry,  .foot  of  Market  Street; 

leave  at    12     .*.;    thereafter    every   twenty    rain- 

il  1:  '**  p.  m. 

:"r_j  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
:r  ladies  and  their  escorts. 
-~HOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 
*.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


The  important  theatrical  event  of  the  com- 
ing week  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
Princess  Theatre  stock  company,  chosen  for 
musical  comedy  purposes.  The  Princess  The- 
atre fell  heir  to  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  tra- 
ditions and  easily  attached  the  large  section 
of  the  theatre-going  public  whose  inclination 
toward  comic-opera  delights  had  made  them 
habitues  of  the  old  Eddy-Street  playhouse. 
The  first  season  of  the  Princess  Theatre  was 
marked  by  wise  management.  It  gave  the 
best  of  the  newer  comic  operas  available  and 
a  number  of  old  successes,  and  all  with  lavish 
care.  The  company  was  always  good,  often 
excellent,  and  more  than  once  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  musical  comedy  organizations  are 
made.  Its  productions  of  "A  Madcap  Prin- 
cess," "The  Belle  of  New  York/'  "Florodora," 
"Wang,"  and  "It  Happened  in  Nordland" 
were  much  more  meritorious  than  earlier 
offerings  of  the  same  pieces  by  traveling  com- 
panies. 

Next  Monday  night  the  new  company  will 
be  inaugurated,  and  the  musical  comedy  se- 
lected for  the  opening  is  Ludwig  Englander's 
"The  Rounders,"  which  ran  several  months 
in  New  York.  There  is  said  to  be  a  real  story 
in  the  skit,  with  clever  lines,  and  many  tune- 
ful melodies.  The  scenes  are  placed  in  Biar- 
ritz and  Paris,  and  the  costumes  and  stage 
settings  will  be  appropriately  handsome.  The 
cast  is  as  follows :  His  Excellency,  Maginnis 
Pasha,  Frank  Moulan  ;  The  Duke  de  Paty  du 
Clam,  Fred  Mace :  The  Marquis  de  Baccarat, 
James  Stevens;  Siegfried  Gotterdammerung, 
Bud  Ross;  Joseph  (a  waiter).  Bert  Phoenix; 
Call  Boy,  D.  S.  McFadden  ;  Old  First  Nighter, 
Arthur  Messmer ;  Footman.  H.  J.  Capion ; 
Thea,  principal  actress  at  Theatre  des  Varie- 
ties, Paris.  May  Boley ;  Priscilla,  Marquise  de 
Baccarat,  Helen  Darling;  Stella  Giltedge  (an 
American  heiress),  Zoe  Barnett ;  Mme.  Sera- 
phine  (Thea's  mother),  Ethel  Du  Fre  Hous- 
ton. 

The  advance  sale  of  seats  began  with  a 
rush  last  Monday  morning,  and  the  first- 
night  audience  promises  to  be  memorable  in 
point  of  numbers  and  joyful  anticipation. 


At  the  Valencia  Theatre  next  Monday 
night  that  famous  melodrama.  "The  Fatal 
Card,"  by  Haddon  Chambers  and  B.  C.  Ste- 
phenson, will  be  produced  with  a  well-bal- 
anced cast  and  especial  care.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  western  America  and  England,  and  the 
characters  include  a  young  Englishman  and 
a  desperado  whom  he  saves  from  lynchers. 
Afterward  the  adventurer  repays  his  debt. 
There  is  plenty  of  comedy  relief,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  is  well  sustained.  Mace 
Greenleaf  will  be  the  hero,  Gerald  Austen, 
and  will  give  it  an  attractive  positiveness. 
Darrell  Standing  will  be  the  desperado. 
Beatrice  Nichols,  who  has  made  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  most  favorable  kind  in  her 
work,  will  be  the  heroine.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  company  will  have  opportuni- 
ties. The  staging  will  be  unusually  elaborate, 
seven  scenes  being  shown,  and  the  musical 
interludes  arranged  by  Herman  Heller,  the 
orchestra  director,  will  be  genuine  attractions 
in  themselves.  . 

"The  Red  Mill"  will  run  all  next  week  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  and  be  followed  by 
Clyde  Fitch's  late  comedy  success,  "Girls." 
A  long  line  of  noted  stars  and  brilliant  pro- 
ductions are  booked  for  this  theatre,  and  from 
this  time  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  inter- 
est of  its  offerings. 


At  the  Orpheum,  beginning  Sunday  after- 
noon, a  new  bill  of  attractive  novelties  will 
be  offered.  Harry  Foy  and  Florence  Clark, 
whose  success  in  "Under  the  Sea"  is  pleas- 
antly remembered,  will  introduce  "The  Spring 
of  Youth,"  which  is  the  most  pretentious  pro- 
duction they  have  yet  attempted.  Bowers, 
Walter,  and  Crooker  in  the  guise  of  back- 
woods farmers  will  give  an  amusing  perform- 
ance of  reels,  jigs,  and  acrobatic  feats.  Agnes 
Mahr,  the  favorite  American  dancer,  will  pre- 
sent her  creation,  "The  American  Tommy  At- 
kins," which  is  always  a  success.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  Florence  Mahr,  and  she  introduces 
a  series  of  dances  that  are  distinctly  novel. 
Jack  Connelly  and  Margaret  Webb  will  appear 
in  a  cyclone  of  comedy,  melody,  and  action. 
Mr.  Connelly  is  an  acrobatic  pianist  and  Miss 
Webb  a  pleasing  vocalist.  Lloyd  Scott,  the 
famous  lecturer  and  traveler,  will  deliver  a 
brief  travel  talk  on  Egypt,  illustrated  by 
views,  moving  pictures,  and  a  panorama 
showing  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids,  and  other 
historic  places.  Dick  Crolius,  who  recently 
scored  a  great  hit  in  the  race-track  sketch, 
"Shorty,"  will  return  for  next  week  only, 
which  will  be  the  last  of  Frank  Wilson  and 
company,  Goldsmith  and  Hoppe,  and  Jwan 
TschernofFs  wonderfully  trained  horses  and 
dogs.  , 

The  last  performances  of  Kolb  and  Dill 
at  the  Princess  Theatre  are  on  Sunday.  They 
are  packing  the  house  nightly  with  "Playing 
the  Ponies."  , 

Cecilia  Rhoda.  who  has  had  a  leading  part 
with  Richard  Carle  in  "Mary's  Lamb"  all 
through  the  past  season,  playing  in  all  the 
big  cities,  and  who  will  be  seen  with  the 
comedian  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  in  April, 
has   been    engaged    for    next    season   by    Mr. . 


Carle  and  will  have  a  picturesque  role  in  his 
next  piece,  "The  Hurdy-Gurdy  GirL"  In  the 
latter  production  Mr.  Carle  will  begin  a 
summer  season  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  in 
Chicago  on  May  30. 


There   is   to   be   an    extra   matinee   of   "The 
Red    Mill"    next    Thursday    afternoon    at    the 


Van  Ness  Theatre.  The  musical  play  is  one 
of  the  best  drawing  cards  of  the  season,  as 
its  numerous  attractions  serve  to  make  up  a 
pleasing  performance. 


"Secret   Service"  ends  its  successful  run  at 
the    Valencia    Theatre    on    Sunday,    afternoon 

and  night. 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

APACE    WITH    SCIENCE 


The  Gymnasium  and  the  Turkishj 

The  Hair  Dressing  parlors  on  the 

Russian  and  Electric  Light  baths  on 

second  floor  are  provided  with  every 

the  twelfth  floor  introduce  a  unique 

modern  accessory. 

and  luxurious  equipment. 

- 

Massage,    vibratory     and    hydro- 

Facial  massage,  manicuring,  etc., 

therapeutic  treatment. 

in  charge  of  expert  attendant. 

While    the    service   is    unusual,  the    charges    are   not 
■UNDER    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    JAMES    WOODS 


Golden  State  Limited 

1 908-09  Season  Opened 

DECEMBER  15,  1908 


<|Xo  better  or  more  direct  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Southern  California  and  Chicago. 

^[Through  the  Golden  Laden  Orange  Groves — By  the 
Wonderful  Salton  Sea — Mexican  Border  Scenes  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

tJCareful  and  attentive  dining  sen-ice — Meals  a  la 
carte. 

CjDrawing  room — State-room — sleeping  cars — State- 
rooms— Drawingrooms — sections  and  berths.  Observa- 
tion— Parlor — Library  Car — Equipped  with  latest  liter- 
ature and  magazines — Gentlemen's  Smoking  room, 
Ladies'  Rest  room — Spacious  open-air  rotunda. 


Southern  Pacific — Rock  Island 


WE   HAVE   MOVED 

Our  San  Francisco  office  to  the 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
Post  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
and  have  opened  an  office  in  Los 
Angeles  at  Fifth  and  Spring 
Streets,  in  the  Security   Building 


E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

MUNICIPAL,  RAILROAD  and  CORPORATION  BONDS 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


February  27.  1909. 
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•THE    RED    MILL." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


We  came  out  from  the  performance  of 
"The  Red  Mill"  and  saw  autos,  autos  every- 
where ;  their  lights  would  make  you  blink ; 
^autos,  autos  everywhere,  yet  not  a  thought 
to  think.  But  that  is  what  the  theatre-going 
San  Franciscan  dearly  loves,  the  thinkless 
show.  During  Sothern's  engagement,  during 
the  week's  run  of  "The  Wolf,"  during  any 
attraction  of  a  strictly  legitimate  nature,  they 
sport  the  green  curtain.  But  put  on  a  mu- 
sical comedy  that  has,  as  is  the  case  with 
"The  Red  Mill,"  been  a  New  York  success, 
and  out  comes  the  prosperous  multitude — the 
class  that  dresses  well,  buys  the  latest  music 
and  the  last  sensational  novel,  owns  its  own 
car,  decorates  its  wife  with  diamonds,  patron- 
izes high-priced  restaurants,  in  fact,  scatters 
money  liberally  everywhere  except  in  the 
churches,  and  perhaps  some  of  it  does  that, 
too,  since,  in  these  liberal-minded  later  years, 
the  church  and  the  theatre  are  no  longer  ir- 
reconcilable. 

Yet  I  fear  the  jovial,  pleasure-loving  crowd 
that  likes  to  come  forth  humming  the  most 
popular,  ear-cleaving  tune  and  passing  com- 
ment upon  fascinating  chorus  girls,  was  a 
little  disappointed,  or  even  more  than  a  little, 
in  several  particulars. 

For  one  thing,  the  quality  of  the  voices. 
"The  Red  Mill"  is  a  two-dollar-a-seat  attrac- 
tion, and  I  heard  mutinous  murmurs  among 
the  out-coming  audience  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  lower-priced  Princess  Theatre  they  had 
much  better  singers — which  is  quite  true. 

There  isn't  really  a  voice  in  "The  Red 
Mill"  company  that  is  worth  mention.  And 
more — the  chorus  girls  are  deplorably  bon — 
well,  it's  a  mean  thing  to  say,  and  perhaps  it 
is  because  the  chorus-girl  crop,  in  spite  of 
hard  times,  is  short  this  year,  but  the  majority 
of  "The  Red  Mill"  girls  look  as  if  they  had 
been   on   short  rations. 

It  seems  that  Montgomery  and  Stone,  the 
two  comedians  who  made  the  piece  so  success- 
ful in  New  York,  refused  to  come.  The  result, 
fortunately,  was  not  overwhelmingly  calami- 
tous, as  we  don't  ask  for  anything  better,  or 
more  amusing  than  Walter  S.  Mills  and  Neil 
McNeil,  who  filled  their  roles. 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
exigeant  New  York  accepted  the  female  con- 
tingent of  "The  Red  Mill"  company.  So  we 
have  been  docked  and  double-docked,  and  yet 
we  take  it  like  a  lamb,  in  our  customary 
agreeable,  optimistic  way.  San  Francisco  will 
take  anything,  including  a  cataclysm,  good- 
naturedly  and  cheerfully.  Because  Wills  and 
McNeil  kept  it  laughing  uproariously  last 
night,  it  failed  to  pout  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  over  the  weaknesses  in  the  rest  of 
the  show. 

Yet  the  piece  warranted  first-class  acting 
material,  for,  as  one  confirmed  first-nighter 
remarked,  "the  works  are  all  right,"  but  where 
are  the  first-class  operators  to  run  them  ? 
Well,  they  are  probably  in  New  York,  so  we 
will  have  to  content  ourselves  with  letting  our 
amused  recollections  twine  around  Wills  and 
McNeil,  who  are  a  joyous  team,  a  pair  of  ex- 
pert dancers,  and  highly  provocative  of  ex- 
treme mirth. 

I  think  Wills  must  be  the  same  man  I  saw 
do  some  eccentric  dancing  some  years  ago  in 
"The  Prince  of  Pilsen."  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  sight  of  this  man  dancing  nimbly 
off  the  scene  in  an  absolutely  horizontal  posi- 
tion. It  caught  the  audience  by  storm.  They 
were  thoroughly  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
comic  aspect  diverted  them  hugely.  I  have 
not  since  then  seen  anything  like  that  dance 
except  those  done  by  the  serpentinely  slim 
Wills,  who  is  a  contortionist,  a  dancer,  and  a 
comedian  all  rolled  into   one. 

McNeil  is  an  excellent  foil  to  his  more 
nimble  associate,  as  he  does  not  lag  far  behind 
in  the  sheer  fun  of  his  antics,  and  is,  besides, 
the  possessor  of  a  most  humorously  expressive 
face  and  voice. 

There  are,  besides,  several  men  in  the  com- 
pany who  make  a  very  good  showing.  In 
speech,  make-up,  and  deportment,  Maurice 
Lavigne  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  role 
of  the  courtly  governor  of  Zeeland,  and  Mil- 
ton Dawson,  as  the  innkeeper,  although  he 
seemed  to  be  imitating  somebody,  was  not 
bad. 

But  there  is  actually  not  a  woman  in  the 
company  upon  whom  to  hang  a  compliment. 
Now,  it  is  imperative  that  every  company  per- 
forming a  musical  comedy  piece  should  have 
one  attractive  woman  principal,  one  really 
funny  comedian,  a  voice  or  two,  and  at  least 
three    or    four    pretty,    shapely    chorus    girls. 


Of  these  four  requisites,  "The  Red  Mill" 
comes  out  successfully  in  only  one  particular; 
and  triumphantly  though  the  comedian  stand- 
ard is  maintained — for  the  fun  provided  by 
Wills  and  McNeil  is  rich  and  rare — we  are 
yet  conscious  of  a  sense  of  blankness  when 
we  think  of  the  girls. 

In  the  company  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
Marguerite  Fry.  who  is  the  burgomaster's 
daughter,  Anna  McNabb,  who  is  quite  a  dab- 
ster at  dancing  and  acts  the  part  of  Tina,  the 
innkeeper's  daughter,  and  Edmace  de  Dreux, 
acting  as  Countess  de  la  Terre,  all  have  high- 
pitched,  non-carrying  squawks  for  voices.  It 
takes  an  expert,  or  the  occupant  of  a  seat 
close  to  the  stage,  to  catch  what  they  are 
saying,  more  particularly  as  these  pretty  little 
stage  ephemeras  very  often,  as  is  shown  by 
their  crude  accent  and  their  carefully  tutored 
inflections,  are  undeveloped  in  intelligence 
and  speak  parrot-like.  Their  whole  souls  are 
generally  centred  in  their  flounces  and  their 
heels,  because  they  appeal  to  so  large  a  con- 
stituency who  never  raised  their  eyes  or  their 
minds  above  the  materialistic  and  the  purely 
obvious.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  People  who 
like  a  rich,  cultivated,  speaking  voice,  refine- 
ment of  accent,  and  the  charm  of  individuality 
will  not  generally  find  it  in  musical  comedy, 
except  in  cases  of  special  success,  and  fame, 
as  with  Fritzi   SchefT,  for  example. 

However,  the  setting  of  "The  Red  Mill"  is 
irreproachable,  the  Dutch  costumes  are  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque,  the  business  of  the  come- 
dians is  original  and  telling,  and  the  music,  if 
it  had  only  been  better  sung,  is  particularly 
acceptable. 

A  very  clever  stage  effect  is  given  as  a 
finale  to  the  first  act,  when  the  sails  of  the 
Dutch  windmill — within  whose  lower  walls  is 
imprisoned  the  burgomaster's  rebellious 
daughter — begin  to  slowly  revolve,  and,  as 
dimly  seen  through  the  picturesque  dusk,  the 
two  venturesome  Americans  manage,  by  a 
very  dextrously  contrived  trick,  to  spirit  her 
away,  in  full  sight  of  the  audience,  from  her 
imprisonment,  without  availing  themselves  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  egress. 

Theatrical  old  wine  is  still  safely  held  in 
new  bottles.  A  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 
Chronicle  says:  "On  the  fifth  Saturday  in 
18S9  this  writer  did  a  double  in  playgoing,  in 
the  afternoon  attending  the  matinee  of  'Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy'  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in 
the  evening  seeing  'Dorothy'  at  the  Lyric. 
On  the  fifth  Saturday  in  1909  the  same  play- 
goer took  some  children  to  'Fauntleroy'  at  the 
Court ;  in  the  evening,  as  twenty  years  ear- 
lier, he  saw  'Dorothy'  at  the  Waldorf." 


The  Lhevinne  Concerts. 

The  next  great  stellar  musical  attraction 
will  be  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  young  Russian 
virtuoso,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  pianists 
of  the  time.  Technical  difficulties  do  not 
exist  for  this  artist,  and  he  plays  with  the 
greatest  intelligence  and  expression.  His  ef- 
forts are  of  the  Rubinstein  order,  and  wher- 
ever he  has  played  the  critics  have  been 
unanimous  in  declaring  him  "a  true  artist." 

His  concerts  will  be  given  at  Christian 
Science  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons,  March  7 
and  14,  and  Thursday  evening,  March  11. 
Complete  programmes  may  be  -secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  the  sale  of 
seats  will  open  next  Thursday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock. 

The  programmes  are  exceptionally  interest- 
ing and  contain  many  novelties,  one  being 
Busoni's  transcription  of  the  famous  "Cha- 
conne"  for  violin  by  Bach. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  12,  Lhevinne 
will  play  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
offering  a  special  programme  made  up  from 
the  gems  of  his  three  San  Francisco  concerts. 


Third  "Pop"  Concert. 

The  third  Lyric  Hall  "Pop"  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  a 
slight  change  in  the  programme.  The  score 
of  the  Carreno  quartet  came  too  late  for  ade- 
quate rehearsal,  so  the  Mendelssohn  quartet, 
Op.  13,  will  be  given  instead,  in  honor  of  the 
centenary  of  the  gifted  composer's  birth.  The 
rarely  heard  sonata  by  Rubinstein  for  viola 
and  piano,  and  the  same  composer's  B  flat 
minor  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
will  complete  the  programme.  Eugene 
Blanchard  will  be  the  assisting  pianist.  Seats 
may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &.  Co.'s  and 
at   the   hall   Sunday. 

The  final  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given 
Sunday,  March  28,  and  will  be  "An  Afternoon 
with  Schubert,"  with  Mrs.  Celia  Decker  Cox, 
contralto,  and  Miss  Therese  Ehrman,  pianist, 
assisting.  The  beautiful  quintet  for  two  vio- 
lins, two  'cellos,  and  viola,  will  be  the  special 
feature. 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  that  he  has 
secured  the  services  of  Rear-Admiral  Robley 
D.  Evans  for  two  lectures  in  April.  One  will 
be  his  "Voyage  to  San  Francisco  with  the 
Fleet,"  and  the  other  "The  War  with  Spain." 
Admiral  Evans  will  be  given  a  warm  welcome. 


Finest  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,  N.  Y.,  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn,   15   Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN  CO. 

Announce  an 

IMPORTANT   SALE 

To  prepare  for 

REMOVAL 

A  genuine  reduction  of  high-grade  dependable  merchandise  at  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  best  goods  at  the  lowest   possible  prices,  at  discounts  ranging 

From  10^  to  One-Half  Off 

WHITE  DINNER  WARE  SILVERWARE  BRONZES 

CUT  GLASS  ELECTRIC  LAMPS  CLOCKS 

PLAIN  GLASSWARE  MARBLE  FIGURES  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

DECORATED  DINNER  WARE  HANGING  ELECTROLIERS 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  CO. 

1520-1550  Van  Ness  Ave. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  LOCOMOBILES 

Four  passenger  Roadster ;  almost  new ;  run  but  3000 
miles ;  many  extras.     60  H.  P.  Motor 

ALSO 

Limousine;  7  passenger;   practically  a  new  car  that 

has  been  run  less  than  800  miles 

20  H.  P.  Motor 

A.  A.  MOORE,  Jr.,  229  Balboa  Building,  S.  F. 
Or  Piedmont,  Oakland 


RAY   LEVIN 

243  POWELL  ST. 

DRESSY  HATS      -     -     -     $15.00 
TAILORED   HATS     -     -         7.50 

MOURNING  HATS 
SPECIALTIES 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Eldg. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Greenbaum's  3d  "Pop"  Concert 

This  Sunday  afternoon  (28)   Lyric  Hall 
Seats  50  ceDis  and  S1.00,  at  Hall 

EXTRA! 

JOSEF 

LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Sunday  afternoons,  March  7  and  14 
Thnrsday  evenine,  March  11 

Seats  S1.00,  51.50  and  S2.00,  ready  Thursday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  complete  programmes  may  be 
obtained. 

Oakland  Concert,  Friday,  March  12 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE j 

Steinway  Piano  used 
Coming— DAVID  BISPHAM 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

FOY  &  CLARK,  in  "The  Spring  of  Youth"; 
BOWERS,  WALTER  S:  CROOKER,  "The 
Three  Rubes";  AGNES  MAHR,  the  American 
Tonv  Atkins;  CONNELLY  &  WEBB:  DICK 
CROLIUS  and  Company;  LLOYD  SCOTT'S 
ILLUSTRATED  TRAYEL  TALK  ON 
EGYPT;  FRANK  NELSON  and  Company; 
GOLDSMITH  is  HOPPE;  Last  Week 
rWAN  TSCHERNOFF'S  UNIQUE  CIRCUS 
TROUPE. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c.  25c,   50c.     Phone,  WEST  6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^Sr 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre Phone  Weit  663 

BEGINNING    NEXT    MONDAY    NIGHT 

Opening    of    Musical    Comedy    Season 

The  New   York  Casino   Success 

THE   RO  UNDERS 

Book  by   Harry    B.    Smith.      Music    by   Ludwig 

Englander 

May    Boley,    Frank    Moulan,    Helen    Darling, 

Zoe     Barnett,     Ethel     Du    Pre    Houston,    Fred 

Mace,    James     F.    Stevens,    Budd     Ross,     Bert 

Phoenix,  and  a  great  cast. 

CHORUS  OF  FORTY 

Prices— Evening?,    25c.     50c,     :5c,    ?1.      Mats. 

(except   Sundays  and   holidays),   25c,    50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ,c«;™ 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Tonight,   Sunday  Night,  and   for  a  Second  and 

Last    Week — Beginning    Monday,    March    1 

Charles     Dillingham's    complete    production    of 

Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom's 

musical    comedy    success 

THE  RED  MILL 

Bie    Cast    of    Principals,    Splendid    Chorus    and 
THE    FAMOUS    DUTCH    KIDDIES 

March    8— Clyde    Fitch's   comedy     "GIRLS." 


VALENCIA 


Phone  1 7  Harket 
The  only  steam-healed  theatre  in  the  city- 

Sunday    Afternoon    and    Evening — Last    Times 

of    "SECRET    SERVICE" 

Commencing    Monday    Evening,     March     1 

Elaborate  Production  of 

THE  FATAL  CARD 

A     comedy-melodrama     by     Haddon     Chambers 
and    B.    C.    Stephenson 

Cast    to    the    full    strength    of    the    Wcncia 
Stock    Company. 

Regular  mats.   Wed.  and  Sun.; 
Evening?.    25c    to    75c.       Bex  
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  newest  society  fad,  only  that  it  is 
not  a  fad  at  all.  is  a  style  of  serving  tea. 
Presumably  the  learner  is  a  miss  of  no  uncer- 
tain age,  for  the  pinched  skin  and  boney 
fingers  of  the  old  maid  or  the  chubby  hands 
of  the  madam  could  not  be  trained  down  or 
up  to  artistic  shape  or  formation.  In  fact,  the 
hands  play  a  very  important  part  in  serving 
tea.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  required  in 
private  before  a  mirror  that  never  tells  tales 
out  of  school.  The  little  finger  of  the  pour- 
ing hand  must  never  touch  the  handle  of  the 
urn,  but  remain  detached  and  be  made  to  keep 
up  a  constant  quivering — not  as  if  the  tea- 
cup girl  were  at  all  nervous,  but  as  an  inno- 
cent and  unconscious  exhibition  of  finger  gym- 
nastics. While  this  finger  plaj'  is  going  on, 
the  other  hand,  with  fingers  extended,  hovers 
above  and  about  the  cup  not  wholhy  unlike  the 
wings  of  the  turtle  dove  when  trying  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  or  not  it  will  light 
upon  the  near-by  cherry  tree  and  nestle  among 
the  extended  tranches  all  laden  with  blossoms. 
But  the-  tea  has  not  left  the  urn.  The  eyes 
of  the  teapot  girl  have  a  range  of  observation 
to  cover,  and  yet  never  covering,  only  seem- 
ingly so  to  give  time  to  the  observers  to  ob- 
serve the  several  eye-poses.  In  concert  with 
the  roaming  of  the  eyes  the  head  has  its  part 
to  play,  which  it  does  by  apparently  conform- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  and  mean- 
while the  teacup  girl  must  have  a  facial  ex- 
pression that  indicates  so  much  joy  that  it  is 
but  natural  that  she  should  part  her  lips 
just  enough  to  show  her  pearl-like  teeth  as 
through  a  bank  of  American  Beauties  all 
tangled  up  in  half-laughing  smiles.  Now  the 
tea  and  the  teapot  are  ready  for  service.  But 
we  give  up  the  job.  We  are  not  proficient 
enough  in  word-painting  and  let  an  expert,  an 
eye-witness  and  a  woman,  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story,  which  runs  the  ways  in  her  own  graphic 
style  of  telling  the  truth : 

The  teacup  girl  has  the  most  charming  hands. 
The  fingers  have  very  pink  nails  cut  in  the  new 
fashion.  They  are  short,  but  the  flesh  is  pushed 
back  to  make  a  very  pronounced   moon. 

This  moon  requires  daily  attention,  for  it 
speedily  wanes  unless  cultivated.  It  should  be  a 
half  moon  and  its  color  must  be  a  silver,  never 
a  dull  blue.  This,  I  am  told,  is  all  a  matter  of 
care  and  of  annointing  the  finger  tips  at  night. 

The  teacup  girl  has  hands  covered  with  a  vel- 
vety skin,  which  must  be  clear  as  cream.  The 
brown  hand  is  not  fashionable  now.  The  hand 
must  be  of  that  fascinating  white  which  holds  the 
eye,  it  is  a  plump,  voluptuous  hand,  the  fashion- 
able hand,  with  wide  deep  nails  trimmed  close 
at   the   finger  tips. 

Nearly  all  great  beauties  take  finger  exercises. 
Langtry  for  years  practiced  daily  the  art  of  sepa- 
rating her  fingers  two  by  two  until  she  could  move 
them  in  any  group  of  two,  a  difficult  task.  The 
Russian  ladies  curl  the  middle  finger.  French 
women  have  a  trick  of  closing  the  third  finger 
while  the  others  curl  around  it.  These  are  little 
mannerisms  of  the  hands,  but  they  are  telling 
when  one  is  noting  the  beauty  of  the  hand. 

One  Southern  girl  in  New  York  this  winter 
has  learned  somewhere  the  Madrid  art  of  making 
rose  tea.  Never  have  I  seen  this  made  except 
in    Madrid. 

She  wears  always  at  her  left  side,  just  over 
her.  heart,  a  big  pink  rose.  It  is  in  full  bloom 
with   spreading  petals  just  waiting  to  be  pulled. 

At  the  critical  time  in  the  tea  making,  which 
is  after  the  rock  candy  has  been  laid  in  the  cup 
and  the  tea  has  been  poured,  she  touches  the  rose 
with  her  finger  tips  and  pulls  off  a  single  petal, 
which  she  lays  upon  the  top  of  the  steaming 
cup.  The  action  is  very  taking  and  the  delighted 
man  in  waiting  takes  his  cup  and  stands  and  sips 
it.  He  is  too  enthralled  to  stir  more  than  half 
a  step  away. 

The  tea  table  must  be  lower  than  the  one  who 
is  pouring  tea.  Most  hostesses  sit  very  high  and 
one  woman  has  an  ice  cream  soda  stool  such  as 
is  used  in  drug  stores,  because  it  gives  her  height 
and  a  chance  to  be  naturally  graceful.  She  looks 
almost  as  though  she  were  standing;  yet  she  is 
not  getting  tired.  The  stool  is  hung  with  cardi- 
nal   velvet. 

The  hat,  if  a  hat  is  worn,  must  be  tipped 
toward  the  light.  A  very  bright  glare  thrown  upon 
the  countenance  will  make  the  tea  pourer  look 
haggard  even  though  she  be  a  belle.  A  big  dark 
hat  tipped  lightward  takes  years  off  the  com- 
plexion. 

Have  your  hands  charming.  Make  them  so 
lovely  that  people  will  want  to  squeeze  them.  Let 
each  finger  be  a  poem.  This  can  be  done  only 
by   constant   care   in   front  of   a   mirror. 

Tea  pourers  should  remember  that  the  figure 
is  plainly  on  view  when  one  pours  tea  and  that 
one  should  be  slim  in  the  waist,  slender  in  the 
hips,  and  broad  in  the  shoulders — truly  directoire 
— if  one  is  going  to  make  a  good  appearance. 


We  have  always  said  it,  now  we  have  our 
judgment  confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Lady's  Pictorial.  Men  are  more 
artistic  than  women  and  they  have  a  keener 
eye  for  effect.  Never  again  let  there  be 
sneers  at  the  bachelor's  menage,  for  here  is 
a  lady  who  speaks  for  her  sex  and  who  says 
that  "we  have  most  of  us  been  abashed  at 
some  time  or  other  at  the  perfection  of  the 
bachelors  dinner  party — the  nice  judgment 
displayed  in  the  dishes  and  wines,  the  austere 
elegance  of  the  table  and  the  silent  and 
swift    service" 

But  it  is  not  only  the  dinner  table,  and 
the  superior  elegance  of  the  dinner  table  is 
accounted  .or  by  the  fact  that  "many  men 
!  ^r  dinner  tables  with  their  own 
It  ;s  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the 
r  "one  can  generally  assume  that 
r  chambers  of  a  man  of  taste  will 
r   on  the  whole   than   the   drawing 


room  of  the  average  woman  of  taste,  for  the 
reason  that  he  will  not  have  so  many  trivial 
and    irrelevant   objects    about." 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  man  must 
not  do.  So  at  least  we  are  warned  by  the 
Lady's  Pictorial.  He  must  not  dare  to  intro- 
duce innovations  into  the  social  conventions. 
He  may  imitate  and  improve  but  he  must 
not  inaugurate.  Innovations  must  be 
started  in  the  feminine  camp.  Only  the 
other  day,  we  are  told,  the  wife  of  the 
English  prime  minister  gave  a  luncheon 
party  to  which  women  came  without  their 
husbands  and  husbands  without  their  wives. 
For  some  years  past  it  has  been  an  under- 
stood thing  that  attractive  and  witty  ladies 
were  not  expected  to  refuse  every  invitation 
merely  because  their  spouses  were  already 
engaged,  but  that  is  the  first  entertainment 
of  any  importance  at  which  no  one  except 
the  host  and  hostess  had  a  legal  partner 
present. 


If  the  idea  circulates,  as  it  probably  will, 
society  will  be  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
than  it  is  at  present.  After  all,  why  should 
a  married  pair  always  go  out,  two  and  two, 
like  animals  entering  the  ark?  Seeing  that 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  com- 
pany year  in  year  out  at  their  own  dinner 
table,  why  must  they  invariably  go  out  to- 
gether to  sit  at  other  people's  festive  boards? 

Moreover,  few  people  are  at  their  best  in 
the  presence  of  their  immediate  relatives, 
who  judge  them,  occasionally,  with  too  severe 
an  eye.  Men  particularly  are  apt  to  be  mute 
when  their  lawful  wives  are  sitting  opposite 
them.  So  we  may  find,  if  the  new  fashion 
becomes  popular,  that  little  Major  Dumber, 
who  always  sat  mumchance,  is,  when  he  is 
by  himself  quite  a  garrulous  and  amusing 
person,  and  that  the  meek  Lady  Mouseton 
(when  the  baronet  is  not  there)  is  quite 
capable  of  setting  the  table  in  a  roar. 

Another  custom  which  is  creeping  in  is 
that  of  having  the  dinner  menu  written  on 
tiny  stone  or  marble  slabs,  chips  from  some 
world-famous  monument  being  used  by  pref- 
erence. One  I  had  recently  opposite  my 
plate  was  a  scrap  from  the  Taj  Mahal.  Soon 
we  shall  not  be  content  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
unless  our  menu  is  inscribed  on  a  mosaic 
from  St.  Mark's,  a  chipping  from  the  Parthe- 
non, or  a  slicing  from  Trajan's  arch.  If 
this  idea  should  ever  be  popularized  in 
America,  it  would  mean  the  entire  disap- 
pearance   of    all    the    famous    monuments    of 


the   world,    for  no   vandal   ever  equaled   those 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  pleasing  result  for  hostesses  of  the 
present  modes  is  that  several  more  people 
can  be  placed  at  a  dinner  table  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  ladies'  dresses.  A 
fashionable  woman  in  evening  dress  takes  up 
about  as  much  space  as  a  rolled-up  umbrella, 
and  if  she  is  apt  to  wear  things  like  comets 
in  her  hair  this  does  not  affect  the  number 
of  chairs  which  can  now  be  placed  for  guests. 


The  pleasant  old  fashion  of  scenting  the 
breath  is  said  to  be  coming  once  more  into 
favor.  The  perfume  should  of  course  be  of 
the  most  subdued  and  fugitive  nature,  for 
nothing  is  so  eloquence  of  vulgarity  as  an 
aggressive  odor.  The  perfume  is  imparted 
by  holding  a  bit  of  some  sweet  herb  in  the 
mouth.  Another  favorite  scenting  device  of 
the  last  century,  and  even  of  the  last  genera- 


tion, was  the  nibbling  of  sweet  seeds.  The 
little  bag  of  caraway  hung  upon  the  arm  and 
there  was  a  tiny  inner  bag  containing  the 
sweet  seed  of  the  cardamom,  or  a  tiny  chip 
of    cinnamon,    or    aromatic    clove. 

No  more  popular  scent  is  known  than  the 
1  wintergreen,  and  the  wintergreen  lozenge 
stands  in  good  repute  for  the  vanity  box  or 
the  reticule.  There  are  women  who  carry 
always  tiny  scented  candies.  Of  course  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  advocating  a 
strong  whiff  of  any  scent,  but  there  are  odors, 
rose,  wintergreen,  violet,  and  the  like,  that 
are  pleasant,  no  matter  how,  when,  or  where 
we  find  them. 


"Poor  woman — she  has  scarcely  time  to 
eat  and  sleep."  "Nonsense !  Why,  she  is 
rich  and  has  no  duties  whatever."  "But  she 
tells  me  she  reads  all  the  latest  novels." — 
Cleveland    Leader. 


Removal  Sale 

UNTIL  MARCH  1st 

Entire  Stock  of  Furniture 
REDUCED  25% 

Unusual  Discounts  On 

DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERY,  TAPESTRIES 

Great  Reductions  In 

Carpets,  Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs,  Linoleums,  Etc 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN    NESS     AND     SUTTER 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF    CALIFORNIA 
ASSETS 

Loans  on  Real  Estate,  First  Mortgage      ..... 
Loans  to  Policy  Holders,  secured  by  Policies 
Loans  on  Approved  Collateral  .  •       . 

Bonds  and  Stocks  Owned,  Market  Value  Dec.  31,  1908 
Real  Estate  Owned,  including  company's  home  office  building 
Interest  and  Rent,  Due  and  Accrued  ..... 
Outstanding  and  Deferred  Premiums  ..... 
Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  ...... 

Total 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  on  Policies,  Legal  Standard        ..... 

Claims  in  Process  of  Adjustment     ...... 

Premiums  and  Interest  Paid  in  Advance  .... 

Amount  Set  Aside  for  Taxes,  1909  ..... 

Amount  Set  Aside  for  Future  Dividends  to  Policy  Holders 
All  Other  Liabilities  ........ 


Total 


Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  Dec.  31,  1908 


$  5,930,125.75 

2,316,126.54 

329,210.43 

4,993,137.31 

1,141,901.30 

161,125.29 

730,238.25 

498,208.84 

$16,100,073.71 


$14,156,424.38 
114,702.50 
66,929.55 
51,284.09 
78,332.64 
99,756.36 

$14,567,429.52 


$1,532,644.19 


Increase  in  Assets  for  Year  1908 1,948,304.00 

Increase  in  Surplus  for  Year  1908 215,685.00 

Increase  in  Amount  Set  Aside  for  Dividends  to  Policy  Holders  78,333.00 

Business  in  Force  Dec.  31,  1908 104,402,879.00 


KILGARIF   &    BEAVER,  Managers 


Shreve  Building,  San  Francisco 


Detailed  Statement  Mailed  on  Application 


February  27",  1909. 
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INLAID  FLOORS 

ALSO 
OLD  FLOORS  RENEWED 
PINE    FLOORS     PLANED 

RELIABLE  FLOOR  COMPANY 

Phone  Franklin  3680         634  EDDY  ST. 


TO  LOAN 

•J  Money  in  suras  of 
$100,000  or  more  on 
good  down-town 
realty  at  6  per  cent. 

WHY  NOT  BUILD? 
ADDRESS  BOX  A,  ARGONAUT 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

Corona do 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


BUY 
THE 
BEST 


The  Largest  and  Finest 
Assortment  on  the  Coast 

OUR   CATALOGUES 

CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Describes  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable  suggestions 
about  planting'  pruning  and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed  for 
25  cents  in  stamps. 

ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
mailed  free  on  application 

BURBANK'S  NEW  CREATIONS 

Send   25   cents    for   beautifully    illustrated   booklet,    in 

colors,  describing  the  Santa  Rosa,  Gaviota,  Formosa  and 

Vesuvius  Plums,  the  Rutland  Plumcot,  Royal  and  Paradox 

Walnuts.     We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

Etlabliihtd  1884 

Paid  up  capital      .      .      .      S200.000.00 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,   Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Met. 
P.  O.  Box  39        FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
601  KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 
■     118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 
San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL 


School  For  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in   Instrumental  and  Vocal   Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,"  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

203-205  Twelfth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European   and    Eastern   schools. 

Full  prospectus  on  application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  friend  was  visiting  Oscar  Wilde  one 
day  and  found  him  hard  at  work  "cut- 
ting" superfluous  dialogue  from  his  new  play. 
"Isn't  it  infamous  ?"  he  asked,  looking  up 
after  a  moment  or  two  ;  "what  right  have  I 
to  do  this  thing?  Who  am  I,  that  I  should 
tamper  with  a  classic?" 


Judge  Hoar  and  General  Butler  were  oppo- 
nents in  a  case  of  a  new  trial.  General  But- 
ler quoted:  "Eye  for  eye,  skin  for  skin,  tooth 
for  tooth,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath,  will  he 
give  for  his  life."  To  which  Judge  Hoar 
replied :  "Yes,  the  devil  quoted  that  once 
before  in  a  motion  for  a  new  trial." 


A  good  example  of  the  extremely  courteous 
in  public  correspondence  was  the  notice  sent 
to  Charles  James  Fox  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  government  of  George  the 
Third.  It  read  thus:  "His  gracious  majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  issue  a  new  commission, 
in  which  your  name  does  not  appear." 


A  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  arriving  late  at  a  small  town  one 
night,  found  the  hotel  closed,  and  hammering 
at  the  door  for  admission,  a  neighbor  stuck 
his  head  out  of  an  adjoining  window  with, 
"Say,  stranger,  knock  like  h — 1!"  to  which 
the  bishop   replied:   "I   don't  know  how." 


An  author  engaged  a  young  lady  type- 
writer to  take  down  his  new  novel  from  dic- 
tation. At  the  passage :  "Oh !  my  adorable 
angel,  accept  the  confession  from  my  lips  that 
I  can  not  exist  without  you !  Make  me 
happy;  come  and  share  my  lot  and  be  mine 
until  death  do  us  part !" — his  fair  secretary 
paused  and  ingenuously  inquired:  "Is  that  to 
go  down  with  the  rest?" 


Among  authors  there  are  but  few  who  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  social  or  political 
questions.  So  far  as  public  questions  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  hardly  better  informed  than 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  one  of  his  friends  burst  into  Ros- 
setti's  studio  with  the  incredible  news,  "Louis 
Phillippe  has  landed  in  England."  "Has  he?" 
said  Rossetti,  calmly ;  "what  has  he  come 
for  ?" 


The  first  Italian  music  master  who  went  to 
Edinburgh  one  day  was  passing  the  Tron 
Church  as  the  service  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  lonely  Italian  drew  near  the  door  and 
was  startled.  He  said  to  the  beadle:  "What 
is  that  horrible  noise  I  hear?"  The  beadle, 
much  scandalized,  answered:  "That's  the  peo- 
ple praising  God."  The  sad  foreigner  re- 
joined: "Then  their  God  must  have  no  ear 
for  music,"  and,  sorrowfully  shaking  his  head, 
he  walked  away. 


The  Rev.  Henry  N".  Couden,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  an  idea  some  time  ago  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  went 
to  see  Speaker  Cannon  about  it,  according 
to  a  story  in  Gunther's  Magazine.  "What  do 
you  want  to  go  over  there  for  ?"  stormed 
Uncle  Joe.  "The  House  is  a  flower  garden 
and  the  Senate  is  a  graveyard."  "I  know," 
replied  the  chaplain  gently,  "but  one  stays 
longer  in  a  graveyard  than  in  a  flower  gar- 
den." 


Cleveland  people  consider  the  name  of  their 
town  sufficient  as  an  address  without  the  addi- 
tion of  Ohio,  and  one  protesting  tells  a  story 


to  illustrate  the  folly  of  redundant  particulars. 
"It  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "of  the  fussy  Eng- 
lishman who  went  up  to  St.  Peter  and  said, 
'I'm  from  London.'  And  then  for  fear  the 
saint  might  mix  him  up  with  somebody  else 
he  added,  'London,  England,  you  know.' 
That  riled  the  good  old  gatekeeper.  'From 
London,  England,  eh  ?'  he  said.  'Well,  Mr. 
Man.  from  London,  England,  you're  knocking 
at  the  wrong  door.  Your  new  address  is 
Sheol,  Brimstone  County,  Dominion  of  Luci- 
fer!"" 


Admiral  Robley  Evans  had  a  congressman 
for  a  guest,  and,  having  run  out  of  his  favor- 
ite brand  of  whiskey,  made  up  with  some  he 
could  not  guarantee.  He  explained  this,  and 
added:  "Here,  however,  is  some  brandy  that 
I've  kept  untouched  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  twenty  years."  "Hand  me  over  the 
whiskey  decanter,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"Why?"  asked  the  admiral.  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  brandy?"  "That's  what  I 
want  to  know,  Bob,"  said  the  guest;  "but  if 
you  have  had  it  untouched  in  your  possession 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  must  be 
something  pretty  bad  the  matter  with  it." 


THE    MERRY   MUSE. 


Tired  Out. 

To    the    assembled    alphabet 

The  letter  "I"   then   said: 

"My  master's   going  to  Africa 

And   I   am  going  to  bed." 

— New   York   Su  n. 


Reveiation. 


When    Phyllis   passed   me  in    her    sheath, 
It  really  made  me  grit  my  teeth — 
I've   ever    been    her    ardent    wooer, 
But  Gee!     There  is  so  little  to   her! 

—Fiic/r. 


.She. 
She  broke  our   big  platter — she  dropped    it — today 

And  she  should  have  been  fired  for  that; 
She  tells  our  affairs  to  the  folks  o'er  the  way, 

And  she  ought  to  be  fired  for  that. 
But  if  she  should  go  what  on  earth  could  we  do? 
We've  company  here  and  we  must  see  it  through; 
She  stays  out  at  night  until  all  hours,  too; 

And  she  ought  to  be  fired   for  that. 

She  scorches  the  steak  till  it's  brittle  and  black, 
And  she  ought  to  be  fired  for  that; 

Sfce  cooks  like  a  person  deprived  of  the  knack, 
And  she  ought  to  be  fired  for  that. 

Last    week    we    declared    we    would    keep    her    no 
more; 

But   illness   occurred — it   has   happened   before — 

Then   she — well,    she  charged  things  to   us,    at  the 
store, 
And  she  should  have  been  fired  for  that. 

She    takes    her    day    off    when    she    can't    well    be 
spared, 
And   she  ought  to  be  fired    for  that; 
The  rooms  in  this  place  are  improperly  aired. 

And   she  ought  to   be  fired   for   that. 
A  month   since   we  vowed   that   she'd    have  to    get 

out. 
But    there    was     some     cleaning — that     left     it     in 

doubt; 
She  took  some  loose  change  that  was  lying  about, 
And  she  should  have  been  fired   for  that. 

She  lingers  along,    though  she's  impudent  quite, 

And  she  ought  to  be  fired  for  that; 
She's  very  untidy,  a  regular   fright, 

And   she  ought  to    be  fired   for  that. 
But  maybe  the   new  one  would  be  just  the  same, 
Our    last    one    spanked    Freddie    the    day    that    she 

came; 
And   this  one,    last   night,   smashed    a  good  picture 
frame. 
And  she — will  not   get   fired   for  that! 

— Charles  R.   Barnes,   in  New   York  Sun. 


A.   Hirschman 


For    fine    jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


"BUICK" 
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1QOQ  Buick:  White  Streak: 

$1150  Complete,  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 

Let  Us  Demonstrate  This  Famous  Car  to  You.  Immediate  Deliveries 

HOWARD  AUTO  CO. 


489  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE. 
PHONE  MARKET  1536 


HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

A  Cocoa  of  inferior 
quality  or  artificially 
flavored  soon  ceases 
to  be  palatable;  but 
the  genuine  BAKER'S 
COCOA  never  loses  its 
relish  by  constant  use. 
It  is  a  perfect  food,  pre- 
serves health,  prolongs 
life. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Established  1780 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital S  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfe'llow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,   Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery     . 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a   Savings   Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legatlet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary";  P- 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney. 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same    building. 


LONDON   PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanaome  Sts. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750.000 

Sig  Greencbaum,  president ;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established   1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Capital    Stock    SI, 000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets S2.1S4.632 

Surplus I 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTM 
1004    merchants' 
SAN   FRAX' 
J.  J.  Kf.ssy.  \V.  L 

Manager 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

San  Francisco's  gayest  social  season  came 
to  an  end  this  week  with  the  brilliant  Colonial 
Mardi  Gras  ball,  and  now  Lenten  quiet  pre- 
vails. Only  the  most  informal  events  will 
take  place  until  after  Easter,  although  one 
or  two  quiet  weddings  are  planned  for  March. 
Many  people  will  leave  town  at  once,  going 
south  or  to  their  country  places. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Alyce  Sullivan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  J.  Sullivan,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Law- 
rence Murphy.  No  date  is  announced  for  the 
wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ida 
Goodloe  Alford,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Stevens  Alford,  to  Lieutenant  Dean  Halford, 
Twenty-Second   Infantry,   U.   S.  A. 

The'  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Bessie  Scurlock,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Scurlock,  to  Mr.  R.  Clifford  Burling.  Their 
wedding  will  be  an   event  of  the  near  future. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie  Pater- 
son,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Associate 
Justice  Van  R.  Paterson  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Mr.  Ira  Wilson  Hoover  is 
announced.     It  is  to  be  a  June  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eva  Castle,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  Castle,  to  Mr.  A.  P.  S.  Mc- 
Quisten,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother 
on  Steiner  Street.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Stark.  There  were 
no  attendants  of  either  bride  or  groom,  and 
only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McQuisten  have  gone 
to  Southern  California  on  their  wedding  jour- 
ney. They  will  make  their  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  will  entertain  at  a 
tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  March  10. 

The  Colonial  Mardi  Gras  dance,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Monday  last  at  the  Fair- 
mont. Her  guests  were  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois, 
Miss  Alice  Oge,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss 
Lydia  Hopkins,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  Miss 
Marion  Miller,  Miss  Frances  Newhall,  and 
Miss  Florence   Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained 
at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis 
on  Monday  last. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  last  at  the  Hotel  Stew- 
art in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Weston,  wife 
of  General  Weston,  U.   S.  A. 

Miss  Katharine  Donohoe  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Fairmont,  at 
which   she  entertained  thirty-eight  guests. 

'  Mrs.  Roy  Mathews  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on  Presidio  Terrace  in  honor  of  Miss  Elva 
de    Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
Miss  Florence  Hopkins.  Their  guests  were 
Miss   Jennie    Crocker,    Miss   Martha    Calhoun, 


Miss  Helene  Irwin,  Miss  Katrina  Page  Brown, 
Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Margaret  Newhall, 
Miss  Katharine  Donohoe,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Athole  McBean,  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Du  Val  Moore,  Mr. 
Clarence   Payne,    and   Dr.    Tracy   Russell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Captain 
Guest  and   Miss  Guest  of  London. 

Mr.  Roger  Bocqueraz  was  the  host  at  a 
theatre  party  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
Van   Ness   Theatre. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  was  the 
hostess  at  a  bridge  party  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  last  week.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  William  Hinck- 
ley Taylor,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Allen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Latham  McMul- 
lin,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie  Blair. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Waller  E.  Dean  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday 
afternoon  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
at  her   home  on   Buchanan    Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Friday  of  last  week,  at  which 
she    entertained    eleven    tables    of   guests. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on 
Presidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Maude  Wilson  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Louise  McCormick  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Clara  Allen  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on  Washington  Street.  Assisting  in  receiv- 
ing were  Mrs.  Lucius  Allen,  Miss  Maude  Wil- 
son, Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  Miss  Frances 
Newhall,  and  Miss  Virginia  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tracy  Allen  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her 
nieces,  the   Misses   Emma  and  Anna  Kenyon. 

Miss  Alma  Thane  entertained  informally  at 
tea  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  on 
Monday   afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  enter- 
tained at  dinner  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Friday  evening.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Weaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   E.   R.   Dimond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
St.   Francis. 

Among  those  who  entertained  at  dinner  in 
the  St.  Francis  before  the  Langendorff  con- 
cert last  Wednesday  were  Mrs.  Horace  Davis 
Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker.  On 
the  same  evening  Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Miss  Jennie  Crocker 
entertained  parties  at  supper  in  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  entertained  at 
an  informal  luncheon  Monday  afternoon  at 
the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.     F.     B.     Anderson     entertained     at     a 
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Thousands  of  millions 
of  cans  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  have  been  used 
in  making  bread,  biscuit 
and  cake  in  this  countr 
and  every  housekeeper 
using  it  has  rested  in  perfect  confi- 
dence that  her  food  would  be  light, 
sweet,  and  perfectly  wholesome.  Royal  is  a  safe- 
guard against  the  cheap  alum  powders  which  are 
the  greatest  menacers  to  health  of  the  present  day. 

ROYAL  IS  THE  ONLY  BAKING  POWDER 
MADE  FROM  ROYAL  GRAPE  CREAM  OF  TARTAR 


luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  February  22,  her 
guests  being  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Miss  Lydia 
Hopkins,  Miss  Janet  Miller,  Miss  Edith  Page, 
Miss  Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss 
Florence  Hopkins,  Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,   and   Miss   Jeanne   Gallois. 

Mrs.  Charles  Morrison  Woods  of  Sausalito 
was  the  hostess  at  a  tea  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Spalding 
(formerly  Miss  Lacy)  of  Santa  Barbara,  who 
is  her  house  guest. 

The  Fairmont  was  the  scene  of  a  number 
of  supper  parties  on  Wednesday.  Among 
those  who  entertained  were  Mrs.  Walter 
Dean,  Mrs.  Fred  McNear,  Mrs.  William  Cluff, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead,  Mrs. 
James  King  Steele,  and  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Katrina 
Page  Brown  at  the  Fairmont  Monday. 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Franklin  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  at 
which  she  entertained  twenty  of  her  friends. 
The  Franklins  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont. 

On  Saturday  last  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier 
gave  a  luncheon  to  thirty-six  guests  in  the 
Laurel   Court  of   the   Fairmont. 


Army  and  Navy. 
The  latest  personal  notes   relative   to   army 
and  navy  officers  who   are   or  have  been   sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  George  L.  Anderson,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  retired  from  active 
service  upon  his  own  application,  after  more 
than   thirty-eight  years   of   service. 

Major  Edward  R.  Schreiner,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  and  will  proceed  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  for  duty. 

Captain  E.  B.  Underwood,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  granted  sick  leave  for  three  months 
when  discharged  from  treatment  at  the  Naval 
Hospital,   Mare   Island. 

Captain  C.  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N.,  has  had  his 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  commander  con- 
firmed by  the  House. 

Captain  Aubrey  Lippincott,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
cently promoted  from  first  lieutenant,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  present  leave  of  absence  he 
will  report  to  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  for  temporary  duty  pend- 
ing the  sailing  of  a  transport  to  Manila. 

Captain  Edward  G.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
adjutant   of  the   Presidio  post. 

Captain  John  J.  Bradley,  acting  judge- 
advocate,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  small  arms  practice  and  depart- 
ment athletic  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Columbia. 

Captain  George  F.  Jeunemann,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  when  his 
services  can  be  spared. 

Captain  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  Division  Hospital,  Manila,  and  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Camp  Gregg,  Pangasinan. 

Captain  Roderick  P.  O'Connor,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  Division  Hospital,  Manila,  and  ordered 
to  Fort  William  McKinley,  Rizal,  for  duty. 
Captain  B.  F.  Rittenhouse,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is 
detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Naval 
Station,  Guam,  M.  I.,  and  ordered  to  the 
United   States. 

Commander  A.  C.  Almy,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
is  detached  from  duty  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Coaling  Station,  San  Diego,  and  ordered 
home. 

Commander  H.  C.  Gearing,  U.  S.  N.,  for- 
merly in  command  of  the  Naval  Station^ 
Olongapo,  arrived  last  week  from  Manila  on 
the  transport  Buford. 

Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Sydney  Henry, 
U.  S.  N.,  will,  it  is  rumored  at  Mare  Island, 
be  detached  from  that  yard  and  ordered  to 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  A.  S.  Kibbee,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Independence,  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the  Buffalo. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Bowen,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effe.ct  upon 
being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort   Stevens. 

Lieutenant  W.  L.  Burchfield,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
is  detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  for 
the  Marine  Barracks,  and  then  report  to  the 
major-general    commandant. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Henley,  U.  S.  M.  C,  upon 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  will  report  to 
the  commandant,   Navy  Yard,   Mare   Island. 

Lieutenant  V.  I.  Morrison,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  is  ord'ered 
to  proceed  with  a  detachment  of  marines  from 
the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  D.  W.  B.  Blake,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
is  detached  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  ordered  to  his  home, 
then   granted  sick  leave   for  two  months. 

Medical  Inspector  J.  M.  Edgar,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  promoted  to   his  present  rank  from 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


m-*m.   Get 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


H 


PLAY  GOLF 

at  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

on  the  finest  1 8-hole  course  in  the 
country.  Through  parlor  car  leaves 
San    Francisco   daily    at    3    p.   m. 

For   literature,  week-end  rates   and  reservations,   address 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manaeer 
Del  Monte 
Or  PECK  JUDAH  CO. 
789    Market   St.,   S.   F. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal  hotel  accommodations. 


Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau,  Peck-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Most  Modern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building-,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  up    Fnglish  Grill. 
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BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Your  valuable  papers  should  be 
in  one  of  our  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 
Rentals  $4.00  a  year. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING  Po.t  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The    Hotel  that  Satisfies 
The    traveler,  the    business    man,   the 
epicure,    the    society    man,    the    enter- 
tainer and  the  entertained 


Management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

••• 

THE  GRUNEWALD 

Largest,  Newest,  Best  Hotel  in  the  South 


Cost  over  $2,000,000.00 
400  RATES 

Rooms  (     $1.00   AND   UPWARDS 

European       (  With  Bath 

Plan  )     $2.50  AND    UPWAKD5 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every   day  in   the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.   Spring   St.,   Los   Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Coxe  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  returned  this 
week  from  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  has  gone  recently 
to   Nice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a 
brief  stay   in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  of  San  Mateo 
are  in  town  as  the  guests  of  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Nichols. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mr.  Templeton 
Crocker,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  after  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  in  town. 

Miss  Margaret  Newhall  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  South- 
ern   California. 

Miss  Katharine  Martin  will  visit  friends  in 
the  East  during  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  returned  last  week  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
friends. 

Mrs.  Obed  Harvey  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Harvey  of  Gait  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for    a    stay    of   several    weeks. 

Miss  Jeannette  von  Schroeder  has  recently 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  at 
the   latter's   home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Toland  Cameron  have 
been  spending  a  week  in  town  as  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young. 

Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  will  leave  for  her 
country  home  at  Woodside  as  soon  as  her 
daughter  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
recent  illness  to  travel. 

Miss  Maude  Howard  has  taken  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  Monroe  on  Sacramento  Street 
for   the   spring. 

Mrs.  Le  Breton  and  Miss  Marguerite  Le 
Breton  were,  when  last  heard  from,  in  the 
south   of   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Allen  Lewis  has  arrived  from  Port- 
land and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
N.  G.   Kittle. 

Miss  Alice  Owen  has  returned  from  an 
Eastern  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Bowman  of  San  Jose  was  the 
guest  of  Miss  Houghton  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

Miss  Ruth  Richards  of  San  Diego  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.   Paul  Bancroft. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  will  leave 
next  week  for  a  brief  stay  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Miss  Dorothy  Baker  will  leave  shortly  to 
join  her  aunt,  Miss  Kate  Stone,  in  Europe, 
and  will   spend  the  summer  there. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  her  grand- 
daughters, Miss  Eliza  McMullin  and  Miss 
Anna  Weller,  have  left  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where,  they  will  spend  the  Lenten  season  at 
the   Hotel   Potter. 

Miss  Floyd  of  Kentucky  is  the  guest  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ashburn  at  the 
Presidio. 

Miss  Claire  Bowie,  who  arrived  last  week 
from  the  Orient,  stopped  here  for  a  brief 
visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bowie-Detrick,  en 
route  to  New  York. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  and  the 
Misses  Jeannette  and  Edith  von  Schroeder 
will  spend  the  spring  months  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

R  tdoloh  Spreckels  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  her  country  place  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Napa,  after  a  stay  of  a 
fortnight   in    this   city. 

Mrs.  J    D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters  of 
Stockton    have    abandoned    their    Eastern    trip 
rill    spend    the    Lenten    season    at    Santa 
tarba 

Mrs.    Henry   Glass,   widow   of  the   late   Ad- 
miral   Glass,    and    her    mother,    Mrs.    C.    W. 
have    returned    to    their    home    in 
ey,    after  several   weeks'   stay   at   Byron 
~;;igs. 

director  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  and' Mrs.  Ray 
are  .  .^.ng  Mr.  Ray's  mother  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Moore  of  Oakland  have  taken  the  Spier  house 
at  Gough  and  Broadway. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Murtaugh,  wife  of  Captain  Mur- 
taugh,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport 
Buford  and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
de  Barth   Shorb,  in  this  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hermann  Powers 
have  closed  their  home  in  San  Rafael  and 
have  taken  the  house  at  2822  Clay  Street  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Judge  Kenneth  M.  Jackson  of  Nevada,  with 
his  family,  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Cam- 
bridge, on  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  Caesar  Bertheau  and  the  Misses  Ber- 
theau  leave  early  in  March  for  Europe  and 
expect  to  be  absent  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Kruttschnitt  have 
closed  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  have 
gone  to   Santa  Cruz  for  some  months. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  is  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  and  their  chil- 
dren,  who   have   been   spending  some   time   at 


the  St.  Francis,  will  leave  this  week  for  their 
home  in  Napa.  Mrs.  Watt  was  one  of  the 
active  executive  workers  of  the  Kirmess. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Hyde,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  is  at  the 
St.   Francis. 

Miss  Avis  Sherwood  has  left  for  New 
York,  accompanied  by  her  cousin,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Brace  of  New  York,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing here  for  the  past  three  months. 

Among  the  guests  from  Los  Angeles  now 
registered  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mr.  R.  C. 
GilHs,  Mr.  D.  C.  Biggs,  Mr.  E.  R.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Herbert  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hall. 

Among  the  visitors  from  the  interior  towns 
of  the  State  now  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Fancher  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Field  and  Miss  Field  of  Monterey. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  last  week  were  Mrs.  Jane  Plover, 
Miss  Plover,  Miss  K.  V.  Plover,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Butterfield,  Mr.  John  W.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Mescoe,  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Maher ;  from  Berkeley — Miss  Hazel  Hotch- 
kiss,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Woolsey,  Miss  F.  Woolsey. 


The  Louis  A.  Robertson  Benefit. 

Members  of  the  Family,  Bohemian,  and 
Press  clubs  have  arranged  a  benefit  pro- 
gramme to  be  given  next  Thursday  night, 
March  4,  at  the  California  Club  hall,  for  the 
aid  of  Louis  A.  Robertson,  the  poet,  who  has 
been  long  confined  to  his  bed  by  paralysis 
and  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance. 

Among  those  who  will  participate  are  Haig 
Patigan,  H.  MacDonald  Spencer,  Dr.  J. 
Franklin  Shiels,  George  Sterling,  Herman 
Scheffauer,  Joaquin  Miller,  Wharton  James, 
Mackenzie  Gordon,  Charles  Field,  and  Miss 
Gladys  Kagen. 

Tickets  are  to  be  obtained  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  A.  M.  Robertson's  book  store, 
and  Paul  Elder  &  Co.'s  store.  The  price  is 
but  $1  for  an  entertainment  worth  much 
more,  as  talent  that  is  rarely  heard  in  public 
will  take  part  in  this  event  for  a  worthy 
cause. 


Charles  Warner,  the  English  actor,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  New  York  last  week  by 
hanging  himself  in  his  room  at  the  Hotel 
Seymour.  Warner  achieved  prominence  in 
England  several  years  ago  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  drunkard  in  the 
play  called  "Drink,"  based  on  Zola's  novel, 
"L'Assommoir."  This  play,  which  ran  for  a 
thousand  consecutive  nights,  revealed  War- 
ner as  a  realistic  actor  of  the  first  rank.  His 
portrayal  of  the  last  stages  of  delirium  tre- 
mens was  made  the  theme  for  sermons  in 
pulpits  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
effects  of  alcoholism  depicted  by  the  actor 
being  seized  upon  as  a  frightful  object  lesson. 
Recently,  Warner  went  into  vaudeville, 
achieving  considerable  success  in  a  sketch 
called  "At  the  Telephone." 


Mme.  Sembrich  took  leave  of  the  operatic 
stage  in  New  York  and  of  her  devoted  pub- 
lic of  the  opera  house  at  the  Metropolitan 
on  February  6.  On  the  preceding  Monday 
she  had  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  "a  full 
opera" ;  on  the  preceding  Thursday  she  had 
sung  for  the  last  time  in  opera  in  Brooklyn  ; 
after  the  performance  on  Saturday  she  re- 
ceived her  friends  and  acquaintances  at  her 
hotel;  on  Sunday  night,  in  turn,  they  enter- 
tained her  at  dinner,  which  was  a  brilliant 
affair  in  every  way. 


C.   D.  Hess,  once  prominent  as  a  theatrical 

and    grand    opera    manager,    died    in    Laporte, 

Indiana,   February    16.      He  discovered   Emma 

Abbott,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  and  other  stars. 

-»♦*■ 

Prof.  De  Filippe,  the  well-known  teacher  of 
languages,  and  author  of  Spanish  and  French 
text-books,  is  located  at  1356  Geary  Street. 


EYESIGHT 


Double  Vision  G  lass  es 

$3oo/^^r~^zs\$3oo 

644  MARKET  ST.  0pp.  Palace  hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Telephone 
DOUGLAS  4300 


Hours:  9  until  12  and 
2  until  4 


Dr.  BYRON  W.  HAINES 

DENTIST 
Suite  507 
323  GEARY  STREET 

At  Powell  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROSS 


FOR    SALE    OR  TO  RENT-A    beautiful 
home,  convenient   to  station,  eight   rooms,  two 
bath-rooms,  servants'   quarters,  stable  and  large 
grounds.     For  particulars  apply  to 
E.  T.  OSBORN, 

506  Clunie  Bldg,  S.  F. 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying this  entire  building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S .  F . ,  are  headquarters  for 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Steinway  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


&&®k 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at 
Oakland 


13th 


ENNElN'S  K28K' 
TOILET 
Xft0WDER 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAHNO 

and  all  skin  Ironblcs.  "  A  litttt 
her  in  price  perhaps  than 
'ali0nt,bul  a  reason  /or  if." 
1 . r r" . ■  I  attar  eharini  ind  »flf*  b  ,tS- 

ien'i  (ibaorljlnol).  Sump.'ejrte 

I  Gerhard   Mennen  Company,     -    Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  POTTER 

SANTA   BARBARA 

Begs  to  suggest  to  the  people  of  Greater  San  Francisco  that 
the  discriminating  in  Society  are  choosing  The  Potter  as 
their  Lenten  Rendezvous  this  year.  The  Potter's  ascendency 
is  largely  due  to  its  increasing  excellence,  but  there  has  been 
added  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  Country  Club  propo- 
sition in  America.  The  formal  opening  occurs  shortly,  and 
with  Golf  and  Polo  Tournaments  now  being  dated,  ideal  out- 
door interest  and  entertainment  will  centre  around  the  new 
Potter  Country  Club.  Very  shortly  the  exquisite  new  Potter 
Country  Club  booklet  will  reach  all  San  Franciscans,  and  will 
tell  a  story  in  pictures. 


Write  for 

Country  Club  Booklet 


THE  POTTER 

Milo  M.  Potter 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"Have  you  a  fireless  cooker  at  your  house?" 
"Um-m-m,  well,  something  like  that;  we're 
afraid  to  discharge  her." — Puck. 

"My  cocoa's  cold,"  sternly  announced  the 
gruff  old  gentleman  to  his  fair  waitress.  "Put 
your  hat  on,"  she  sweetly  suggested. — New 
York   Observer. 

BUI — Ketch  me  a-takin'  you  out  for  an 
outing  again  !  Done  nuffink  but  grumble,  you 
aven't,  ever  since  I  put  the  snowball  dahn 
yer  back. — Sketch. 

Jack — Was  her  father  violent  when  you 
asked  for  her  hand?  Tom — Was  he!  Great 
Scott,  I  thought  he  would  shake  my  arm  off. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  seen  twenty-three 
summers."  "Say,"  he  queried,  "do  you  think 
it  is  too  late  to  consult  an  eye  specialist?" — 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs. 

"I'm  gunning  for  railroads,"  announced  the 
trust-buster.  "Then  come  with  me,"  whis- 
pered the  near-humorist.  "I  can  show  you 
some  of  the  tracks." — South-western's  Book. 

Westend — Let's  go  in  here  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat.  Murrayhill — But  I'm  not  hun- 
gry. Westend — You  will  be  by  the  time  the 
waiter  brings   the   order. — New    York  Herald. 

Arthur  Askem — How  did  you  like  Eu- 
rope? Bertha  Binthare — Not  very  well.  Why, 
actually,  every  place  we  visited  was  overrun 
with   foreigners. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Author — Have  you  read  my  new  book  ? 
Friend — Yes.  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"Well,  to  be  candid  with  .you,  I  think  the 
covers  are  too  far  apart." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"I  do  miss  Mrs.  Jones.  She  told  me  all 
the  news  of  the  parish."  "Oh,  that  was  only 
gossip — no  truth  in  it."  "Well,  there,  I  liked 
to  'ear  it.  Truth  or  lies,  'twas  all  news  to 
me." — Punch. 

"He  is  nearly  crazy  because  his  son  wants 
to  marry  an  actress."  "Is  he  so  prejudiced 
against  actresses  ?"  "Quite  the  contrary." 
"Then  what  is  his  kick  ?"  "He  wants  to 
marry  her  himself." — Houston  Post. 

Dolan — So  Casey  was  running  me  down  an' 
ye  stood  up  for  me?  Callahan — Oi  did;  Oi 
siz  to  him,  "Casey,"  siz  Oi,  "ye're  honest  and 
truthful  an'  ye're  no  coward — and  ye  work 
hard  an'  pay  yer  dibts — an'  ye  don't  get 
drunk  an*  lick  yer  woife — but  in  other  re- 
spects ye're  no  better  than   Dolan  !" — Puck. 

"Hello,  old  man  !"  exclaimed  Dubley  at  the 
Literary  Circle  reception ;  "it's  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  meet  you  here."  "Good  of  you  to 
say  so,  old  chap,"  replied  Brown.     "Yes,  you 


see,  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  find  anybody  but 
bright  and  cultured  people  here." — Catholic 
Standard   and   Times. 

Max — How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  old 
Gotrox  to  borrow  money  ?  Climax — I  heard 
he  was  well  to  do,  so  I  tried  to  do  him. — 
Stray  Stories. 

She — What  did  papa  say  when  you  asked 
for  my  hand  ?  He — Why,  he  couldn't  say  a 
word.  She— He  c>  -ildn't  ?  He — No  ;  your 
mother  was   there! — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  learn  to  love  me  ?" 
asked  old  Gotrox.  "Oh  I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied Miss  Youngbudd.  "How  much  are  you 
willing  to  spend  on  my  education?" — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"Why  don't  women  have  the  same  sense 
of  humor  that  men  possess?"  asked  Mr.  Tor- 
kins.  "Perhaps,"  answered  his  wife  gently, 
"it's  because  we  don't  attend  the  same 
theatres." — Washington  Star. 

"America  will  be  lonesome  when  President 
Roosevelt  is  gone,"  says  a  Clevelander.  There 
was  a  man  who  carved  upon  the  tomb  of  his 
contentious  wife:  "I'm  lonely  now — but  pow- 
erful peaceful." — Ohio  Signal. 

Tommy — Pop,  a  man  is  a  bachelor  until  he 
gets  married,  isn't  he?  Tommy's  Pop — Yes, 
my  son.  Tommy — And  what  does  he  call 
himself  afterward?  Tommy's  Pop — I'd  hate 
to  tell  you,  my  son. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Constable — Now,  genTmen,  we've  traced 
these  here  cloos — the  futprints  o'  the  hoss  an' 
the  futprints  o'  the  man — to  this  stump;  from 
here  on  thar's  only  the  futprints  o'  the  hoss. 
Now,  the  question  is — wot's  become  o'  the 
man  ? — Life. 

DeAuber — There  is  a  life-size  portrait  I 
painted  of  Puffem,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
it.  Brushleigh — It  seems  to  be  a  good  like- 
ness of  him.  What  was  the  trouble  ? 
DeAuber — It's  only  about  half  as  big  as  he 
thinks  he  is. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"How  is  your  daughter  succeeding  on  the 
stage?"  asked  a  solicitous  neighbor.  "Fine! 
Fine !"  replied  the  girl's  mother.  "Is  she 
going  to  be  starred  soon?"  "Oh,  dear,  me, 
no.  Her  talents  don't  lie  that  way  at  all. 
She's  going  to  marry  a  millionaire." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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President  Taft. 

In  William  Howard  Taft  we  have  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  chosen  under  the  practical  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  heroic  principle  of  selection.  Twenty- 
six  men  before  Mr.  Taft  have  held  the  executive 
office,  every  man  of  them — good,  bad,  effective,  and 
indifferent  alike — having  been  chosen  upon  motives 
only  remotely  connected  with  considerations  of  working 
capability.  Military  prestige,  appreciation  of  service 
in  other  spheres,  reverence  for  exalted  character,  identi- 
fication with  some  immediately  popular  idea  or  purpose, 
sectional  character,  political  availability — these  have 
been  the  motives  prompting  the  choice  of  Presidents. 
Until  just  now  we  have  never  consciously  and  seriously 
sought  a  man  prepared  by  training,  by  individual  tem- 
per, by  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs,  for  the  high 
duties  of  the  executive  office. 

In  modern  life  efficiency — clean-cut  capacity  to  do  the 
work  in  hand — outweighs  and  outranks  all  other  claims 
to  consideration.  Whether  it  be  the  construction  of 
an    Isthmian    Canal,    the   building   of    a    railroad,    the 


organization  of  a  department  store,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State,  the  demand  is  for  the  man  equipped  for 
the  job.  And  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  principle  that  modern  society,  in  all  practical  ways 
at  least,  is  so  much  more  effective  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 

In  the  campaign  of  last  year  the  people  as  never 
before  studied  and  compared  the  qualifications  of  the 
men  presented  for  the  presidency  by  the  two  great 
political  parties.  In  his  personal  character,  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  sentiment  and  romance,  Mr. 
Bryan  was  perhaps  as  interesting  a  figure  as  Mr.  Taft. 
Hardly,  indeed,  in  all  its  history  has  the  country  known 
a  more  gallant  and  winning  personality.  But  the  uni- 
versal judgment  looked  rather  at  the  temper  and  quali- 
fications of  the  two  candidates  than  to  those  considera- 
tions which  inspire  sentimental  thought  and  action. 
The  country  saw  in  Mr.  Taft  a  man  who  at  all  points 
was  singularly  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dential office.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had 
the  equipment  of  a  scholar,  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  a  lawyer.  He  had  served  as  a 
Federal  judge  with  high  distinction.  As  governor 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  as  governor  of  Cuba, 
he  had  illustrated  high  capabilities  and  at  the 
same  time  become  acquainted  with  questions  and  prob- 
lems vital  to  the  country.  As  a  Cabinet  minister  he 
had  proved  himself  a  discreet  counsellor.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  great  figures  of  the 
world,  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 
Above  all,  he  had  individual  character,  mental  poise, 
the  optimism  which  while  working  for  the  best  hopes 
for  the  best,  courtesy,  grace  of  mind,  grace  of  manner. 
It  was  upon  consideration  of  these  preeminent  qualifica- 
tions that  Mr.  Taft  was  elected.  It  was  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people,  free  from  any  delusion  founded 
in  imagination  or  romance,  that  Mr.  Taft  was  the  man 
for  the  times. 

While  a  man  of  high  sentiment,  Mr.  Taft  is  singu- 
larly free  from  that  sentimentalism  which  has  marred 
the  character  of  many  another  man  upon  whom  large 
hopes  have  been  placed.  He  is,  for  example,  a  stickler 
for  purity  in  politics  and  in  public  life,  but  he  is  not 
blind  to  working  considerations.  He  understands- 
no  man  better — the  necessity  for  cooperative  effort, 
for  organization,  in  political  affairs.  He  is  not  one  so 
devoted  to  abstract  conceptions  of  purity  as  to  be 
incapable  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  working  activities 
of  politics  in  an  imperfect-  world.  He  will  not  go 
hungry  because  only  half  a  loaf  is  available.  He  is 
not  so  solicitous  to  stand  straight  as  practically  to  lean 
backwards.  His  aim  is  to  get  the  best  possible  results 
through  political  action,  and  he  is  not  one  to  cast  aside 
a  practical  good  on  the  score  of  an  Utopian  dream  of 
something  better.  In  brief,  Mr.  Taft  is  a  strictly 
modern  man  of  the  best  sort;  he  seeks  the  best,  he 
aims  at  the  best,  he  is  content  with  the  best  possible  out 
of  every  given  situation,  and  he  wastes  no  vitality, 
suffers  no  bitterness  of  spirit  in  sighings  for  the  unat- 
tainable. 

In  his  individual  way  of  thinking  and  of  doing  Mr 
Taft  belongs  to  the  new  system  of  politics  as  distinct 
from  the  old.  The  first  question  in  his  mind  is  that 
of  right  and  wrong.  Expediency  is  a  word  writ  in  his 
philosophy,  but  it  does  not  bespeak  the  dominant  impulse 
of  his  mind.  Mr.  Taft  has  had  his  part,  and  it  has 
been  no  small  one,  in  leading  the  country  away  from 
that  system  of  political  thinking  and  doing  which  held 
carnival  time  half  a  generation  ago  and  which  was  per 
sonified  in  the  late  Mark  Hanna  of  Ohio.  His  politics 
is  the  politics  of  knowledge,  of  judgment,  of  conscience 
all  under  the  dominion  of  high  moral  purpose  and 
plain  common  sense.  It  is  .the  politics  of  Roosevelt 
minus  the  Rooseveltian  equation — without  bluster,  with- 
out noise,  with  no  substitution  of  personal  for  public 
motives,  no  intrusion  of  vanities,  with  an  instinct  for 
order,  with  a  profound  and  even   reverent  considera 


tion  for  the  law.  In  other  words,  Taft's  politics  is 
Roosevelt's  politics  with  the  rip-snort  and  the  slap- 
dash cut  out.  t 

There  is  nothing  of  the  mincing  neutralist  about  Mr. 
Taft.  He  has  at  all  times  a  very  definite  notion  of 
what  he  aims  at  and  where  he  is  going.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican of  a  very  earnest  and  assured  type,  because  he 
finds  in  the  Republican  party  an  agency  for  doing  the 
things  which  he  believes  need  to  be  done.  In  his  con- 
ception, party  is  a  thing  to  be  considered  and  respected 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  The 
Republican  party  under  his  hand  will  have  to  yield  to 
the  right  as  he  conceives  it;  he  will  never  consent  that 
the  right  shall  yield  to  the  party.  The  name  Repub- 
lican, highly  and  dearly  as  he  regards  it,  holds  no  charm 
for  Mr.  Taft  capable  of  winning  him  from  devotion  to 
moral  aims  and  the  enforcement  of  moral  purposes  in 
political  action.  The  meaning  of  all  this  in  the  last 
analysis  is  that  the  politics  of  Mr.  Taft  is  that  of  a 
man  of  fixed  character  and  purpose  employing  the 
agency  of  party  in  support  of  definite  and  morally 
approved  aims,  and  not  as  a  thing  either  of  utility  or 
respect  merely  on  its  own  account. 


The  dominant  motive  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Mr. 
Taft  is  what  we  oftentimes  hear  called  the  judicial 
mind.  He  was  born  with  it;  he  was  schooled  and 
trained  in  it;  his  methods  and  largely  his  character 
have  been  formed  by  it.  Do  you  understand,  he  said 
very  recently  to  one  with  whom  he  talked  freely,  do 
you  understand  what  you  imply  by  declaring  Mr.  Blank 
to  be  a  "lawyer"  ?  When  I  call  a  man  a  lawyer  I  mean 
that  he  is  a  man  schooled  and  drilled  in  fixed  principles ; 
I  mean  that  he  holds  in  an  esteem  bordering  on  rever- 
ence those  principles  and  forms  which  have  been 
developed  and  approved  by  the  wisest  and  most  effective 
men  the  world  has  known;  I  mean  that  he  is  one  who 
may  be  depended  upon  for  orderly  and  considerate 
judgments  of  things  and  for  orderly  and  considerate 
doing  of  things;  I  mean  that  he  is  a  member  of 
that  trained  and  honor-bound  element  in  society 
which  works  persistently  and  even  automatically  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  thing  we  call  civilization.  I 
employ  the  term  "lawyer"  in  a  limited  sense,  for  that 
man  who  disregards  the  spirit  and  the  rule  of  the  law 
is  in  my  philosophy  no  lawyer,  though  he  may  have  all 
the  knowledge  of  a  Kent  in  his  head  and  even  at  his 
tongue's  end.  Here  we  have  a  key  which  enables 
us  to  look  into  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  poise  under 
difficult  circumstances,  whose  hopefulness  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  unvarying  good  temper  alike 
amaze  and  charm  all  who  come  into  relations  with  him. 


We  may  fairly  judge  of  what  Mr.  Taft  will  be  in 
the  presidential  office  by  what  we  have  seen  of  him  as 
a  President-elect.  For  four  months  he  has  stood  before 
the  country  in  a  light  quite  as  fierce  as  that  which  tra- 
ditionally beats  upon  a  throne.  Every  waking  hour 
has  been  under  public  observation,  every  utterance, 
every  movement,  every  impulse  and  suggestion  has  been 
seen  of  all  men  and  subject  to  critical  interpretation. 
In  that  period  his  conduct  has  been  beyond  question. 
He  has  shown  no  exhilaration  in  success,  no  touch  of 
arrogance  in  expectation.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
been  duly  conscious  of  the  dignities  of  his  position  and 
of  the  obligations  which  it  has  put  upon  him.  With  easy 
grace  he  has  received  all  with  whom  he  has  wished  to 
confer  and  with  an  equally  easy  grace  he  has  protected 
himself  against  the  rude  assaults  which  in  some  other 
instances  have  overwhelmed  and  distressed  men  of  less 
poise  under  similar  circumstances.  Somewhat  under 
suspicion  in  many  minds  of  a  subservient  relation  to  his 
late  chief,  the  retiring  President,  he  has  permitted  no 
criticism  or  suggestion  to  lead  him  into  any  indiscre- 
tion of  manner  or  speech.  With  admirabl  1. 
with  perfect  patience,  he  has  pursued  hi 
with  dignity,  without  concealments,  and  ;                    fine 
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reserve.  Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  he  has  grown 
in  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  have  regarded  him 
most  critically,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
enters  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  presidential 
office  with  a  more  definite  endowment  of  individual 
confidence  than  any  man  since  the  earlier  days  of  the 
republic  

Mr.  Taft  has  said  in  connections  involving  no  reflec- 
tion upon  anybody  that  he  inherits  no  animosities.  The 
public  has  given  to  this  expression  a  definite  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  temper  and 
character  of  Mr.  Taft  to  imply  that  we  shall  have  in 
the  'White  House  a  very  different  temper,  a  very  differ- 
ent manner,  a  very  different  method  of  judging  and 
administering  than  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past.  As 
somebody  has  put  it,  The  frown  is  passing,  the  smile  is 
coming  back.  We  are  in  the  way  of  getting  off  the 
green  goggles  which  have  colored  the  whole  world, 
afflicting  us  with  the  notion  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  unsolvable  problems,  that  we  are  menaced  by  over- 
whelming dangers.  The  spirit  of  fault-finding,  of 
reproach,  is  no  longer  to  have  the  drivers  seat.  The 
country  is  to  have  the  immeasurable  advantage  of 
seeing  an  old-fashioned,  hopeful-minded,  sweet-tem- 
pered, good-humored  man  in  the  place  of  greatest 
authority  and  influence.  It  is  again  to  be  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  advance  good  causes  without  first 
creating  the  impression  that  the  country  is  rotten  to  its 
core  and  that  one  only  man  is  possessed  of  all  its 
virtues,  its  good  intentions,  its  courage,  and  its  honor. 

Let  us  remember  that  President  Taft  comes  upon  a 
situation  curiously  complicated  and  in  many  respects 
primed  to  test  his  powers.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
multitudes  of  our  best  intentioned  people  have  delib- 
erately been  taught  to  regard  him  as  one  lacking  in 
independent  character  and  subject  to  a  will  other  than 
his  own.  Let  us  have  patience,  let  us  yield  time,  let 
us  make  allowance  for  difficulties  and  even  for  mis- 
takes. For  one,  the  Argonaut  is  hopeful  almost  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm.  It  believes  that  we  are  to  have  in 
Mr.  Taft  a  President  whose  wisdom,  courtesy,  and  opti- 
mism are  to  yield  us  blessings  which  recent  times  have 

not  known.  . 

Society  Suffragettes. 

The  extraordinary  revival  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  the  East  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  activity 
of  certain  aristocratic  women  in  the  English  "suffra- 
gette" movement.  There  is  an  element  in  New  York 
which  unfailingly  imitates  the  doings  of  titled  people 
beyond  the  Atlantic;  moreover  an  element  intensely 
bored  with  itself  and  eager  to  find  in  any  form  of  nov- 
elty an  outlet  for  its  suppressed  and  thwarted  energies. 
The  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  suffrage  movement  in 
Xew  York,  in  so  far  as  it  is  affiliated  with  the  fashion- 
able world,  may  be  estimated  by  the  unfailing  care 
taken  by  certain  women  of  the  smart  set  in  sitting  on 
rostrums  of  suffrage  meetings  to  wear  their  very  pret- 
tiest gowns.  The  group  of  fashionables  with  Mrs. 
Clarence  Mackay  at  its  head  which  graces  the  platform 
of  every  suffrage  gathering,  attires  itself  for  the  opera 
not  more  gaudily  than  for  these  interesting  occasions. 
The  effort  apparently  is  to  give  to  the  movement  the 
sanction  of  "society"  approval,  with  such  inspiration 
as  may  be  found  in  it  to  the  multitude  which  always 
imitates  the  rich.  Viewed  critically,  the  movement 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  transient  fad,  taken  up 
through  vanity  and  as  an  escape  from  ennui,  destined 
to  be  dropped  with  a  dull  thud  when  some  newer 
method  of  individual  exploitation  may  present  itself. 
Reformers  fired  with  a  burning  zeal  and  possessed  of 
unquenchable  enthusiasm  are  not  wont  to  make  so  much 
of  mere  personal  trappings  and  so  carefully  to  arrange 
their  stage  pictures.  Xext  year  Mrs.  Mackay  and  her 
group  of  followers  will  be  posing  for  some  newer 
cause — still  in  their  prettiest  gowns. 


Military  Expansion. 

The  military  appropriation  bills  now  before  Congress 

certainly    give   reasons    for   grave   reflection,    but   not 

necessarily   for  condemnation.     The   present  condition 

of  the  world  makes  an  independent  policy  upon   such 

matters   an   impossibility.     The  evil   impetus   that  has 

been  given  to  the  world's  armaments  is  felt  throughout 

the  whole  of  civilization  almost  without  reference  to 

geographical  position,  and  it  is  not  to  be  resisted  by 

vague  a"i  irresponsible  appeals  to  tradition  or  by  the 

honorab' »  scruples  of  the  humanitarian.     We  can  only 

hat  wherever  the  reaction  shall  first  make  itself 

ill  prove  equally  contagious.     That  a  reaction 

is  at  present  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the 

-  .    and   we   may    well    wish   it   to   come    soon. 


The    figures    are    certainly    colossal.     The    navy    bill 

alone  is  $137,000,000,  while  the  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary establishment  is  $103,000,000.  If  to  these  figures 
we  add  the  pension  bill  of  $160,000,000  we  have  a 
total  of  3400,000,000  for  war  preparations  and  for  war 
results,  and  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  at  peace 
and  with  every  reasonable  expectation  of  remaining 
at  peace. 

It  is  in  no  captious  spirit  that  we  ask  where  this  is 
to  stop,  for  the  end  of  the  road  is  still  out  of  sight. 
The  rate  of  increase  has  been  phenomenal.  During 
the  coming  year  we  are  to  spend  nearly  as  much  as  we 
spent  while  the  Philippine  War  was  in  progress,  and 
next  year  we  shall  spend  more  still.  There  is  plenty 
of  criticism,  but  there  is  none  of  the  constructive  kind, 
the  only  kind  that  statesmanship  can  listen  to.  Even 
the  enemies  of  this  expenditure — and  in  a  sense  we  are 
all  its  enemies — can  hardly  point  to  a  programme  of 
curtailment  that  a  responsible  executive  could  listen 
to.  This  country  and  all  other  countries  are  upon  an 
evil  tide  of  military  and  naval  expansion  from  which 
there  can  be  no  single  escape,  and  we  can  do  little  more 
than  guard  rigidly  against  extravagance  and  malad- 
ministration while  hoping  for  the  better  and  saner  days 
that  can  not  be  far  off. 


Unhappy  Portugal. 

When  King  Carlos  of  Portugal  and  his  eldest  son 
were  murdered  a  year  ago  there  was  an  outburst  of 
rage  against  Premier  Franco,  who  was  accused  of 
adding  the  crime  of  assassination  to  that  of  a  political 
dictatorship.  Under  the  pressure  of  popular  denuncia- 
tion, in  which  the  widowed  queen  was  so  inept  as  to 
join,  the  premier  was  forced  from  the  country,  and  not 
until  he  had  become  a  permanent  exile  was  it  recog- 
nized that  he  was  the  one  man  who  stood  between  the 
monarchy  and  revolution.  Had  he  been  in  the  car- 
riage with  the  king  he,  too,  would  have  been  killed, 
and  to  that  extent  the  plans  of  the  murderers  were 
incomplete,  but  he  was  driven  from  Portugal  amid  the 
forebodings  of  those  who  knew  that  all  hope  of  order 
and  stability  went  with  him. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
those  forebodings  were  justified.  In  spite  of  a  rigorous 
censorship  of  both  telegrams  and  letters,  it  is  evident 
that  Portugal  has  fallen  completely  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  men  who  killed  the  king  in  order  that 
their  nefarious  policies  might  remain  unchecked.  The 
condition  of  the  boy  king  and  of  the  queen  mother 
is  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  comparable  only  with  that 
of  Louis  XVI  of  France  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile. 
They  are  virtually  prisoners  in  the  palace  and 
subject  to  all  the  insult  that  a  besotted  populace 
can  throw  upon  them.  The  murderers  of  King 
Carlos  are  well  known,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  them  to  justice,  indeed  they  are 
feted  and  acclaimed.  When  the  king  attended  the 
requiem  mass  in  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his 
brother  there  was  a  rival  celebration  at  the  same  hour 
around  the  graves  of  the  two  assassins  who  were  killed 
upon  the  fatal  day  a  year  ago,  and  this  shameful  cere- 
mony was  vastly  the  larger  and  the  more  popular  of 
the  two.  While  the  murderers  themselves  have  been 
unpunished,  the  one  man  who  stood  between  them  and 
their  victims  has  been  visited  with  every  mark  of 
public  displeasure.  Lieutenant  Francesco  Figuiera 
defended  the  king  with  extraordinary  courage,  killing 
one  if  not  both  of  the  dead  regicides,  but  so  far  from 
rewarding  his  fidelity,  it  was  actually  proposed  to  try 
him  for  his  life,  and  although  this  was  not  done,  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  discharge  him  from  her  sen-ice. 
The  municipal  council  of  Lisbon  has  decreed  that  all 
royal  demonstrations  must  cease  in  order  that  the 
people  may  not  be  "annoyed,"  and  neither  the  king 
nor  his  mother  is  allowed  to  appear  in  public  with- 
out effacing  all  external  marks  of  their  rank. 

Another  catastrophe  must  of  course  come,  and  it 
must  come  soon.  If  this  were  an  honest  struggle 
between  monarchy  and  republicanism,  we  should  know 
where  to  place  our  sympathies.  But  it  is  not  an  honest 
struggle.  The  men  who  murdered  King  Carlos  and 
who  are  now  in  control  of  the  government  are  a  mere 
pack  of  thieving  wolves  who  use  the  name  of  repub- 
licanism to  cajole  a  wholly  illiterate  people  and  who 
care  nothing  for  any  particular  form  of  government 
so  long  as  they  are  left  unmolested  to  plunder  the  public 
treasury.  Whatever  pity  may  be  felt  for  the  king, 
who  is  said  to  be  dying  of  chagrin  and  apprehension, 
we  can  hardly  feel  much  sympathy  for  his  mother 
except  the  elemental  sympathy  due  to  her  womanhood. 
Had   she  thrown  the   whole   of  her  weight   upon   the 


side  of  Franco  she  might  have  carried  the  army  with 
her  and  thwarted  the  revolutionary  anarchists  who 
supply  brains  to  the  whole  movement.  But  whether 
from  ignorance,  or  stupidity,  or  fear,  or  a  combination 
of  all,  she  deliberately  gave  momentum  to  the  avalanche 
that  now  threatens  to  crush  her  and  her  son.  Xothing, 
indeed,  can  stay  it  except  foreign  intervention,  and  it 
is  said  that  protests  have  already  been  received  from 
more  than  one  of  the  European  powers  against  a  scan- 
dal without  a  parallel  short  of  Servia. 

To  judge  the  Portuguese  by  the  standards  of  other 
nations  will  lead  to  hopeless  miscalculation.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  are  illiterate,  without  moral 
sense,  lazy,  and  improvident.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  negroes  of  Lisbon  were  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  and  that  this  is  not  now  the  case  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  colored  elements  have  been  absorbed 
through  intermarriage,  diffusing  their  racial  defects 
throughout  the  country.  To  a  great  extent  Portugal 
is  isolated  from  the  west  of  Europe.  Spain  is  her 
only  neighbor  and  an  effective  rampart  against  pro- 
gressive ideas.  Had  her  geographical  position  been 
different  she  might  have  excited  the  covetous  interest 
of  Europe  long  ago  and  been  extinguished  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  As  it  is,  she  bids  fair  to  rival  Turkey 
as  a  plague  spot  upon  civilization. 


Morals  and  the  Theatre. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  whom  Argonaut  readers  are 
to  know  more  intimately  hereafter,  writes  interestingly 
on  another  page  of  certain  phases  of  the  dramatic,  per- 
haps we  would  better  say  the  theatrical  life  of  Xew 
York  City.  Miss  Gilder  sees  in  the  sheer  nakedness 
of  its  folly  the  proposal  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
plays  in  this  country,  with  authority  to  license  or  to 
prohibit  in  the  judgment  or  the  whim  of  the  particular 
politician  who  might  work  himself  into  the  censor's 
job.  Her  philosophy  goes  straight  to  the  point  by  the 
plain  road  of  common  sense.  We  will  have  a  rotten 
stage  while  there  are  rotten-minded  people  who  revel 
in  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  vulgarity.  What  the 
public  taste  or  any  considerable  part  of  it  demands  it 
will  have,  censorship  or  no  censorship,  just  as  we  have 
quack  doctors,  shoddy  dress  goods,  and  substituted  foods 
in  the  face  of  restrictive  enactments.  Xeither  the  stage 
nor  the  press  nor  any  other  thing  of  human  creation 
will  be  much  better  than  those  for  whom  these  things 
are  provided.  The  way  to  reform,  to  purify,  to  exalt 
and  moralize  the  stage,  is  to  reform,  to  purify,  to 
exalt  and  moralize  the  public  mind.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  tedious  and  inevitably  a  thankless  business;  never- 
theless, there  is  no  other  way,  and  only  those  in  whom 
enthusiasm  overtops  judgment  ever  try  to  find  any 
other  way. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  rotten  element  in  the  Xew 
York  theatrical  system  which  does  not  reflect  wholly 
upon  the  bad  taste  or  the  bad  morals  of  Xew  York  itself. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  not  more,  indeed  it  is  much 
less,  the  denizens  of  Xew  York  City  who  support  and 
revel  in  stage  vulgarities  than  the  visitor  from  Jamaica 
Plain,  Keokuk,  Fort  Worth,  and  Walla  Walla,  not  to 
mention  the  Michigan  peach  belt.  All  over  the  country 
there  are  people  who  at  home  never  by  any  chance  see 
anything  in  the  dramatic  line  less  innocent  than  Little 
Eva  ascending  to  heaven  make  straight  for  the  vul- 
garest  show  on  the  White  Way  at  early  candle  light  of 
the  day  they  arrive  in  Xew  York.  One  who  has  known 
something  of  how  the  provincial  amuses  himself  away 
from  home  remembers  seeing  not  only  once  but  many 
times  respectable  husbands  and  fathers,  yea  even 
wives  and  mothers,  plainly  from  the  country,  making 
the  most  of  Joe  Weber's  and  of  other  equally  refined 
and  moralized  exhibitions.  There  is  an  element  of 
vice  in  the  blood  of  nearly  every  human  creature,  and 
upon  occasion  it  seeks  an  outlet;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
familiar  rural  parson  whose  first  interest  when  he 
comes  to  town  is  to  seek  out  and  wander  through  the 
red-light  district  for  the  purpose,  as  he  truly  believes, 
of  beholding  immorality  in  its  naked  forms  to  the  end 
that  he  may  more  effectively  safeguard  his  rustic  flock 
against  the  snares  of  world  flesh  and  devil. 

Even  in  the  dullest  time,  it  is  said,  Xew  York  has  a 
hundred  thousand  visitors,  and  during  the  winter  season 
there  are  times  when  this  number  is  doubled.  All  have 
more  or  less  time  on  their  hands  and  are  distinctly 
more  than  less  disposed  to  be  amused.  Many  of  them, 
coming  as  agents  of  others,  are  able  to  make  free  with 
money  other  than  their  own;  not  a  few  are  exhilarated 
by  unaccustomed  release  from  neighborly  scrutiny  and 
domestic  discipline.  There  is  universal  disposition  to 
see  whatever  may  be  seen,  and  the  more  lurid  the  invi- 
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tation  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  accepted.  In  a 
smaller  way  we  have  the  same  thing  in  San  Francisco. 
Hold  your  nose  and  go  into  the  lowest  "variety"  show 
on  the  water-front  and  there  you  will  find  the  yokel 
from  up-country  and  not  infrequently  his  unsophisti- 
cated wife,  in  considerable  numbers,  side  by  side  with 
the  offscourings  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 

The  presumption  that  a  censorship  might  cure  the 
evils  of  the  more  vulgar  element  of  the  stage  is  simply 
a  stupid  theory,  based  on  a  plentiful  lack  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.  There  is  no  cure  for  vulgarity 
under  the  prohibitive  principle.  Gross  lewdness, 
indeed,  may  be  punished  like  any  other  crime,  but  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  efforts  to  suppress  gross  plays, 
like  efforts  to  prohibit  gross  books,  commonly  end  in 
increasing  rather  than  in  diminishing  public  interest  in 
them.  Indeed,  this  principle  is  so  well  understood  by 
theatrical  promoters  that  they  commonly  invite  "perse- 
cution" in  near-by  outside  towns  for  the  sake  of  profit- 
able notoriety  in  New  York.  The  vulgarest  play  of  this 
season  in  New  York  was  artfully  introduced  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  basis  of  a  summarily-enforced  sup- 
pression in  the  historic  town  of  Trenton.  "The  play 
that  made  Trenton  famous"  is  the  legend  which  now 
screams  at  passers-by  from  the  billboard  which  marks 
the  entrance  to  Joe  Weber's  Broadway  resort. 


The  New  Cabinet 

It  can  not  be  said  of  the  Taft  Cabinet  that  it  is  espe- 
cially marked  by  personal  distinction  or  brilliant  talents 
on  the  part  of  its  members.  Mr.  Knox,  who  is  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  chief  general  counsellor  of 
the  President,  is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  man,  but  he 
will  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  chief  on  the  tariff  question,  to  which  the 
energies  of  the  administration  are  to  be  immediately 
addressed.  He  is  a  stand-patter  of  the  strictest  sort, 
whereas  the  tariff  policy  of  Mr.  Taft  is  of  quite 
another  sort.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Taft  could  not  have 
had  at  the  beginning  and  with  respect  to  so  important 
a  matter  the  cordial  approval  and  cooperation  of  his 
chief  of  staff. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  of  Illinois,  who  is  to  take  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  is  a  merchant  of  experience  and 
standing,  but  nobody  knows  anything  about  his  capa- 
bilities in  the  field  of  large  finance.  Presumably  he  is 
a  man  of  parts,  but  this  presumption  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  after  studious  investigation  Mr.  Taft  has 
thought  him  worthy  of  the  job.  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is 
to  be  Secretary  of  War,  is  plainly  a  concession  to 
geography.  The  South  had,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
have  Cabinet  representation,  and  that  is  why  Mr.  Dick- 
inson has  been  invited.  Mr.  Meyer  of  Massachusetts 
is  a  respectable  furniture-picture,  and  nothing  more. 
He  belongs  to  the  rich-man's-son  type  of  statesman 
and  in  the  Cabinet  will  supply  the  element  of  social 
punctilio.  He  knows  the  rules  of  the  conventional 
game,  always  wears  the  right  tie  with  the  right  suit 
of  clothes  and  holds  his  gloves  in  the  correct  way.  His 
grip-sack  is  duly  plastered  over  with  foreign  hotel  labels. 
He  belonged  to  the  Roosevelt  "tennis  cabinet,"  and  his 
promotions  have  grown  out  of  that  circumstance. 
Nobody  has  been  so  much  surprised  at  his  successive 
advancements  as  those  who  know  him  best.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  is  to  continue  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, preeminently  fits  a  shoe  which  nobody  else 
especially  wants  to  wear.  He  has  been  so  long  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  is  so  well  qualified  for 
its  duties  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  disturb 
him.  Mr.  Nagel,  who  is  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  hails  from  Missouri,  having  been  selected, 
no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  Republican 
movement  in  that  State.  Above  all  other  purposes  Mr. 
Taft  wishes  to  reorganize  the  politics  of  the  South, 
and  Missouri  is  the  most  promising  State  upon  which 
to  hang  the  swivel  of  executive  recognition. 

Of  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attorney-General,  only 
good  things  may  be  said,  although  his  selection  may  be 
due  to  some  extent  to  personal  considerations.  He  is 
the  law  partner  of  the  President's  brother  and  holds 
a  most  excellent  professional  and  social  position  in  New 
York.  Those  who  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  by  the 
card  think  well  of  Mr.  Wickersham  and  expect  impor- 
tant things  from  his  service  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  prestige  of  this  department  has,  unhap- 
pily, been  injured  during  the  recent  regime.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  cared  little  about  law  or  lawyers. 
What  he  demanded  in  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
a  man  who  would  do  what  he  wanted  done,  who  would 
find  opinions  to  match  his  moods  and  purposes,  rather 
than  a  strong  man  capable  of  resisting  him.     Mr.  Bona- 


parte precisely  matched  the  requirements.  He  is  nei- 
ther strong  as  a  lawyer  nor  as  a  man,  and  his  historic 
name  served  to  supply  just  that  tone  of  melodrama  so 
precious  to  the  Rooseveltian  imagination.  Mr.  Bona- 
parte's incumbency  has  tended  to  reduce  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  to  a  mere  executive  clerkship;  and  it  will 
fall  to  Mr.  Wickersham  to  lift  it  out  of  the  slough  of 
contempt  if  he  can  and  to  reestablish  it  upon  the  basis 
of  public  and  private  respect.  From  what  we  can  learn 
of  Mr.  Wickersham  we  are  hopeful  that  he  will  cut 
out  the  secret-service  and  muck-raking  departments 
and  make  the  Department  of  Justice  a  department  of 
justice  in  fact  rather  than  a  libel  upon  its  name. 

We  think  Mr.  Taft  has  made  a  mistake  in  bringing 
Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock  into  the  Postmaster-Generalship. 
Hitchcock  is  a  smart  young  man,  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  political  intrigue.  He  was  the  organizer  and 
boss  of  the  system  under  which  the  Southern  delegates 
were  controlled  in  the  last  national  convention.  Out- 
side of  the  business  of  political  wire-pulling  under  the 
whip  of  official  patronage  he  has  no  distinction  and  no 
record.  Probably  Mr.  Taft  felt  under  some  obligations 
to  this  young  manipulator.  Possibly  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  do  something  for  him.  The  Argonaut  is  among 
the  many  who  wish  that  he  might  have  found  some 
other  way  to  pay  a  rather  more  than  less  discreditable 
political  debt.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  presence  in  the  Cabi- 
net, we  think,  will  tend  to  cheapen  its  tone;  even,  we 
fear,  to  cast  doubt  in  many  minds  upon  the  sincerity 
and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Taft. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  political  conditions  here 
have  defeated  the  wish  of  the  President  to  recognize 
California  by  a  Cabinet  appointment.  There  is,  we 
think,  no  doubt  that  a  Californian  would  have  been 
invited  into  the  Cabinet  if  our  factions  did  not  so 
fondly  and  so  openly  hate  each  other.  To  be  quite 
frank,  our  failure  at  the  point  of  Cabinet  representa- 
tion is  the  price  we  pay  for  cherishing  even  so  slightly 
as  we  have  that  association  of  political  malcontents 
known  as  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League.  The  only 
achievement  of  that  organization  so  fa-  as  v  : 
been  able  to  trace  it.  is  the  cutting  out  of  California 
from  representation  in  tbe 

However,  in  castinj  for  a  man  from  the  Pacific 

Coast,  Mr.  Taft  did  well  to  select  Judge  Ballinger  of 
Seattle.     Mr.  Balling  to  the  older  group  of 

citizens  in  the  Puget  Sound  district — he  is  of  thos; 
bore  their  present  nan.es  prior  to  immigration.  He  hi 
had  a  busy  and  respectanle  career  and  has  always  a  r 
himself  in  a  way  to  command  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  served 
not  very  far  back  as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  making  a  record  which  has  now  won  him 
a  larger  promotion.  Judge  Ballinger  can  hardly  be 
called  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  is  distinctly  a  man  of 
good  working  capabilities,  of  high  standards,  and  of 
unblemished  personal  and  professional  character.  His 
experience  as  a  judicial  officer  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Western  conditions  will  serve  him  well  in  the 
Interior  Department.  Since  Judge  Ballinger  is  espe- 
cially the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
let  us  hope  that  he  will  very  soon  find  occasion  to  visit 
California  and  to  become  personally  familiar  with  con- 
ditions and  interests  as  they  relate  particularly  to  this 
State. 

If  Mr.  Taft  has  not  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
notable  Cabinet,  he  has  at  least  made  one  promising 
entire  respectability.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  his  credit  that 
on  the  whole  he  has  looked  for  sound  rather  than  for 
showy  men.  Time  will  illustrate  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  if  in  any  way  he  has  gone  amiss  time  should 
enable  him  to  set  things  right. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Taft  is  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
to  have  personal  acquaintance  with  what  we  may  call 
the  Pacific  world — that  is,  with  that  region  of  land  and 
water  which  the  prescient  vision  of  Seward  saw  as 
the  theatre  of  the  world's  largest  future  activities. 
And,  singularly  enough,  Mr.  Taft  not  only  knows  the 
world  of  the  Pacific,  but  he  knows  it  better  than  any 
other  American.  He  has,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  eight  times.  He  passed  the  better 
part  of  three  years  in  the  largest  administrative  post  in 
the  Pacific,  incidentally  visiting  China  and  Japan,  fre- 
quently conferring  with  the  leading  men  of  those  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Taft  not  only  knows  the  Pacific  world, 
but  he  has  an  instinctive  liking  for  it,  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  its  potentialities  and  its  destinies.  How 
important  this  fact  is  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
Pacific  States  could  hardly  be  over-emphasized.     Our 


future  development,  material  and  other,  is  dependent 
not  more  upon  what  shall  come  to  pass  in  our  imme- 
diate environments  than  upon  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  will 
mean  much  that  the  man  in  the  White  House  is 
informed,  appreciative  of  possibilities,  and  personally 
interested  in  affairs  directly  related  to  our  fortunes. 

At  first  glance  the  fact  that  Luther  Burbank  and 
his  work  ha,ve  been  "incorporated"  strikes  athwart 
some  not  unworthy  sensibilities.  But  upon  reflection 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  discreet  and  wholesome 
development  has  been  achieved  in  connection  with  the 
practical  application  of  Mr.  Burbank's  discoveries.  It 
is  given  to  few  men  to  embody  in  themselves  the 
imaginative,  the  scientific,  and  the  commercial  minds. 
No  man  who  does  the  work  of  Mr.  Burbank,  no  matter 
how  many  types  of  mind  he  may  possess,  can  have  the 
time  or  the  hardihood  to  add  to  it  the  functions  of  the 
promoter  and  the  distributor.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
from  every  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Burbank  should 
cut  himself  loose  from  everything  but  the  special  work 
for  which  his  genius  fits  him,  leaving  to  others 
those  things  which  men  of  other  sorts  of  mind  and 
training  can  do  much  better  than  he.  Mr.  Burbank's 
deal  with  the  Law  brothers  will  relieve  him  from 
administrative  cares  and  personal  anxieties.  It  will 
make  him  free  to  pursue  his  special  work  with  abso- 
lute concentration  of  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  not  fail  through  systematic  promotion  to  extend 
widely  the  beneficent  use  of  Mr.  Burbank's  creations. 
Altogether,  it  seems  an  admirable  adjustment,  since  it 
brings  into  cooperation  the  forces  of  imaginative  and 
scientific  genius,  the  working  power  of  adequate  capi- 
tal, and  of  demonstrated  talent  for  making  the  most  of 
things  in  a  practical  way. 


Really,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  town  should 
be  all  torn 

is,  albeit  they  be  truly  pearls  which  cost  tin' 
sum    of    200,000    Iran  - 

Paix.     There  is  an  element  of  comfort  in   a  di- 
of   this  kind   in  the   reflection   that   nobody,  not   even 
the   fair   party   of   the  will   go   cold   or  go 

hungry  on  the  score  of  this  loss.     Nor    I 
mind  sit  heavilv  on   one  upon   whom 

ed   such   generous  In 

spite  ui  all  the  hubbub,  some  of  us  are  expecting  one  of 
these  fine  mornings  to  be  informed  that  the  young  lady 
has  found  her  treasure  either  in  the  left-hand  side 
pocket  of  a  left-off  petticoat  or  in  an  upper  right- 
hand  bureau  drawer  or  in  the  toe  of  a  stocking — some- 
where in  the  precise  place  where  in  a  moment  of  inad- 
vertence she  herself  put  it.  Acquaintance  with  the 
feminine  habit  has  instructed  some  of  us  not  to  be  too 
quick  about  reckoning  losses  of  this  kind  as  final. 


How  Mr.  Heney  Has  Been  Paid. 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian,  February  28.] 
Oregonian  News  Bureau,  Washington,  February  27. — 
Francis  J.  Heney  has  been  paid  a  total  of  $65,000  to  date 
for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
Oregon  land  fraud  cases,  these  payments  covering  the  period 
beginning  November  7,  1903,  when  he  was  first  appointed 
"Special  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Oregon," 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  last  pay- 
ment was  made  to  Mr.  Heney  January  21,   1909. 

From  the  Attorney-General  it  is  learned  that  payments  to 
Mr.  Heney  have  been  made  as  follows : 

July    6,    1904 $5,000 

March    10,    1905 7,500 

August     10,     1905 5,000 

February    13,    1906 7,500 

August    24,     1906 7,000 

August    9,    1907 5.000 

December    26,    1907 5,000 

March   2,    1908 8.000 

July    6,    1908 10,000 

January  21,    1909 5,000 

Total    to    date $65,000 

It  is  evident,  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  Mr.  Heney  will  receive  further  compensation, 
for,  contrary  to  public  knowledge,  he  is  still  retained  on  the 
government  payroll,  and  paid  out  of  special  appropriations 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Attorney-General.  Since  Mr. 
Heney  retired  from  the  active  prosecution  of  the  land  fraud 
cases,  he  has  been,  says  the  Attorney-General,  retained  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  cooperate  with  and  advise  other  govern- 
ment counsel,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  prosecution  of  the  * 
cases  still  untried. 

Whether  Mr.  Heney  will  continue  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  after  March  4  will  depend  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  incoming  Attorney-General.  Those  who  are 
close  to  Mr.  Taft  freely  express  the  opinion  that  the  next 
President  does  not  entertain  for  Mr.  Heney  that  same  regard 
that  has  been  shown  by  President  Roosevelt  and,  according 
to  these  authorities,  the  "advisory"  services  of  Mr.  Heney 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

Instructions  to  local  authorities  to  admit  the  press  to 
their  meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  la-=t  year, 
were  sent  out  recently  by  the  local  gove 
in    London,    which    has    authority    thr 
Britain. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  prosecution  of  the  New  York  World  and  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  has  once  more  become  the  topic  of  the 
day.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury,  sitting  at  Washington,  has 
returned  indictments  against  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Caleb  M.  Van 
Hamm,  and  Robert  H.  Lyman  of  the  World  and  against 
Delavan  Smith  and  Charles  R.  Williams  of  the  News,  charg- 
ing them  with  libel  in  publications  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  persons  alleged  io  have 
been  libeled  are  President  Roosevelt,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Charles 
P.  Taft,  EHhu  Root,  Douglas  Robinson,  and  William  Nelson 
Cromwell. 

The  return  of  the  indictments  in  Washington  means  that 
the  defendants  will  be  arrested  and  taken  to  Washington,  if 
that  procedure  is  found  to  be  practicable.  At  the  time  of 
issue  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  at  sea,  but  it  is  understood  that  he 
will  return  at  once  and  formally  accept  the  warrant  All  the 
defendants  will  resist  the  removal  to  Washington,  and  the 
preliminary  moves  are  likely  to  be  hotly  contested. 

In  the  face  of  these  proceedings  the  World  continues  to  be 
unrepentant  and  defiant.  It  reminds  the  public  that  this 
prosecution  is  a  political  proceeding  instigated  bjr  Mr.  Roose- 
velt against  the  two  great  newspapers  in  the  North  which  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  national  ticket  Mr.  Root,  although 
now  in  the  guise  of  plaintiff,  was  concerned  in  the  historic 
case  of  Xoyes  versus  Dana,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
present  procedure  as  "the  same  arbitrary  and  odious  law 
against  which  Erskine  fought  in  the  days  of  George  III." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  employing  this  same  "arbitrary  and 
odious  law"  against  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  his  colleagues,  and  in 
a  case  involving  Mr.  Roosevelt's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Douglas 
Robinson. 

The  World  is  evidently  determined  to  use  "the  liberty  of 
the  press"  as  a  battle  cry.  Writing  after  the  issue  of  the 
indictments,  it  says : 

This  persecution,  if  it  succeed,  will  place  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  which  circulates  in  Washington — and  there  are 
few  of  importance  which  do  not  circulate  there — completely 
at  the  mercy  of  any  autocratic,  vainglorious  President  who  is 
willing  to  prostitute  his  authority  for  the  gratification  of  his 
personal  malice.  Few  newspapers  make  large  profits.  Most 
of  them  could  be  ruined  financially  by  the  legal  expense  of 
defending  themselves  hundreds  of  miles  from-  the  place  of 
publication  and  against  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
United  States  government 

Under  this  procedure  there  is  hardly  an  American  news- 
paper proprietor  who  would  not  be  liable  to  criminal  indict- 
ment in  Washington  if  his  newspaper  printed  something  otten- 
sive  to  the  President,  even  though  the  proprietor  might  have 
been  thousands  of  miles  from  his  office  at  the  time  of  such 
publication  and  known  nothing  whatever  about  it  There  is 
hardly  an  editor  or  writer  or  reporter  who  would  not  be  simi- 
larly liable  to  indictment  at  the  whim  of  a  President  In 
addition  to  this,  all  of  them  would  likewise  be  liable  to  crimi- 
nal indictment  as  District  Attorney  Stimson  declares,  "in  a 
number  of  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions" — that  is, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  2809  government  reservations  in 
which  copies  of  the  newspaper  might  happen  tc  hcv  circu- 
lated. 

The  threat  of  prosecution,  says  the  World,  was  only  one 
element  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  instituted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  for  while  the  election  was 
in  progress  he  had  only  a  pitying  contempt  for  those  who 
sought  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the  great  work.  He  had 
already  slandered  citizens  and  Congress  and  the  courts.  An 
assault  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  logically  the  next 
step  in  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  upon  every  one  who 
had  dared  to  interfere  with  his  policies,  projects,  or  purposes. 
In  thus  bending  the  powers  of  the  government  to  punish  news- 
papers which  have  dared  to  criticize  him  he  has  let  it  be 
known  that  Federal  office-holders  concerned  in  the  case  "will 
earn  his  gratitude  if  their  efforts  are  successful."  It  is  a 
dazzling  reward  even  from  a  President  whose  executive  power 
will  cease  within  a  few  days.     The  World  concludes : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  abusing  his  great  power  as  President 
and  prostituting  his  great  authority  as  President  to  exploit 
his  political  malice.  These  libel  proceedings  have  no  other 
object  than  to  enable  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  employ  the  machinery 
of  the  United  States  government  to  satisfy  his  personal  desire 
for  revenge. 

We  say  this  reluctantly;  but  we  say  it  without  qualification, 
because  it  is  true.  And  we  say  further  that  whatever  indict- 
ments Mr.  Roosevelt  may  cause  to  be  brought,  in  however 
many  "distinct  and  independent  jurisdictions,"  against  the 
World  or  against  Mr.  Pulitzer  or  against  editors  of  the  World, 
he  will  not  intimidate  this  newspaper  or  swerve  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  performance  of  its  public  duty. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  episode.  The  World  is  an  institution. 
Long  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  dead,  long  after  Mr.  Pulitzer  is 
dead,  long  after  all  the  present  editors  of  this  paper  are  dead, 
the  World  will  still  go  on  as  a  great  independent  newspaper, 
unmuzzled,  undaunted,   and  unterrorized. 

If  these  proceedings  should  continue,  if  these  charges  should 
come  to  trial,  it  needs  no  great  political  prescience  to  believe 
that  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  scandals  that  this  country  has  yet  faced. 


spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  committee.  It  is 
reported  from  a  high  quarter,  for  instance,  that  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  has  voted  8  to  12  to  reduce  the  lumber  duty 
from  $2  to  $1.  This  would  be  cutting  the  tariff  in  half  on 
lumber  not  manufactured. 

On  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  treasury,  and  with 
a  deficit  of  nearly  $150,000,000  threatened  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  revenue-producing  feature  of  the  bill  is  of 
greatest  importance.  Some  way  has  to  be  devised  to  meet 
this.  The  four  propositions  which  are  discussed  for  giving 
more  revenue  are  the  inheritance  tax  and  income  tax,  one 
or  both ;  the  coffee  and  tea  tax,  the  stamp  taxes  of  the  Spanish 
War  period  ;  an  increased  tax  on  beer.  Of  these  the  income 
tax  or  an  inheritance  tax  would  raise  enough  money  to  meet 
the  deficit,  even  if  there  were  no  more  tariff  revenue  collected. 


The  Boston  Transcript  is  well  nigh  the  only  Eastern  news- 
paper that  identifies  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Japanese  legis- 
lation with  labor  union  pretensions.  If  war  should  result, 
says  the  Transcript,  it  could  be  traced  to  only  one  source — 
union  labor.  It  was  union  labor  that  began  the  agitation  for 
separate  schools,  that  tried  to  force  bills  in  violation  of  a 
national  treaty.  It  has  given  its  moral  support  to  the  hood- 
lumism  that  has  persecuted  Japanese  in  occasional  instances, 
and  encourages  a  rude  and  discourteous  behavior  toward  them 
at  all  times.  Yet  what  is  union  labor  going  to  do  in  the 
event  of  war? 

If  war  should  result  over  bills  insulting  the  dignity  of  the 
Japanese  nation,  it  could  be  traced  to  only  one  source — union 
labor.  It  was  union  labor  that  began  the  agitation  for  sepa- 
rate schools,  that  tried  to  force  bills  in  violation  of  a 
national  treaty.  It  has  given  its  moral  support  to  the  hood- 
lumism  that  has  persecuted  Japanese  in  occasional  instances, 
and  encourages  a  rude  and  discourteous  behavior  toward 
them  at  all  times.  Yet  what  is  union  labor  going  to  do  in 
the   event   of   war? 

In  view  of  the  pleas  made  by  the  legislative  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  League  that  a  national  defense  is  needed,  the 
labor  unions  have  solemnly  withdrawn  their  antagonism  to 
the  militia  bill.  That  is  to  say.  the  unions  will  not  place  on 
the  unfair  list  a  legislator  who  supports  the  militia  act  They 
will  not,  however,  give  any  active  support  to  the  bill.  They 
will  not  withdraw  the  union  rules  that  prevents  a  union  man 
from  serving  in  the  militia,  and  require  a  man  to  resign  from 
the  militia  to  become  a  member  of  a  union.  The  antagonism 
still  remains  in  this  strong  negative  sense  against  an  armed 
body  that  might  be  used  to  enforce  peace  in  time  of  labor 
riots. 

San  Francisco  at  this  time  has  the  fewest  active  militiamen 
of  any  large  city  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  number  of  discharged  soldiers.  It  contributed 
more  than  an  entire  regiment  of  volunteers  that  did  active 
sendee  in  the  Philippines  and  has  retained  discharged  men 
of  every  regiment  that  has  passed  through  on  returning  from 
the  islands.  It  has  thus  the  finest  kind  of  material  to  man 
its  coast  defenses.  But  with  the  antagonism  of  the  unions,  its 
entire  infantry  regiment  disbanded  after  doing  excellent  guard 
service  during  the  first  month  or  two  after  the  fire.  Even 
the  officers  became  disgusted  and  quit  There  are  now  left 
only  a  few  companies  of  small  credit  to  the  city,  with  head- 
quarters across  the  bay  in  another  county.  The  present  legis- 
lative bill  merelv  aims  to  comply  with  the  national  Dick  law. 

So  the  legislative  side  of  the  contest  is  pretty  clear.  It  was 
an  ignoble,  dishonest  campaign,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  relief  that  Tveitmoe  and  Johnson  were  sat  upon.  At  least 
there  is  in  San  Francisco. 


Andrew  Pears,  managing  director  and  head  of  the 
soap  firm  of  A.  &  F.  Pears.  Limited,  died  at  Isleworth 
February  10.  He  was  born  in  1846  in  the  London 
suburb  in  which  he  died,  and  was  the  only  son  of  the 
late  F.  Pears  and  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
establishment  of  which  he  was  the  head  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Pears  inherited  most  of  his  fortune 
from  his  father.  He  added  to  this,  however,  during 
the  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  concern,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  worth  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  wras  also  an  extensive  land-owner,  most  of 
his  real  estate  being  located  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
He  was  the  last  member  of  the  Pears  family  to  be 
connected  with  the  firm. 


POLITICO-PERSONAL. 


The  kilted  Caledonian  battalion  known  as  the  London 
Scottish  recently  gave  an  exhibition  march  before 
inspection  in  the  British  metropolis.  Three  years  ago 
the  London  Scots  indulged  in  a  similar  march  of  one 


The  extra  session  of  Congress  is  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  said  to  be  straining  every 
nerve  to  have  the  tariff  bill  ready  for  report  upon  the  opening 
day.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  their  conclusions,  if, 
indeed,  any  conclusions  have  been  reached.  The  secrecy  is 
due  partly  to  a  desire  to  avoid  undue  pressure  from  the 
interests  threatened,  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  disturb 
business  conditions,  and  partly  to  postpone  until  the  last 
moment  an  embarrassing  Democratic  scrutiny. 

In  the  meantime  the  Democrats  are  not  idle.  Although 
they  do  not  know  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill,  they  have 
a  very  clear  opinion  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  are 
busy  in  p  eparing  amendments  to  submit  to  a  vote.  The 
Republicans  themselves  are  by  no  means  upon  a  bed  of  roses. 
Conflicting  interests  are  vociferously  loud,  while  the  task  of 
reducing  nstead  of-  augmenting  the  schedules  has  all  the  dif- 
.  ?      f    novelty.     East    and   West    are    not   in    agreement, 

--  "istt  n  Republicans  having  a  tendency  to  free  raw 
while  Western  members  incline  the  other  way. 
re auctions  in  duties  are  to  be  looked  for  when  the 
omes  out  of  committee.     This  will  be  the  case  in 


Count  Cassini,  formerly  ambassador  at  Washington, 
has  applied  for  retirement,  after  nearly  fifty-four  years 
in  the  Russian  diplomatic  service. 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  has  bought  a  $70,000  ranch 
near  Redlands,  California,  and  will  make  it  his  winter 
home.,  but  it  is  not  thought  (remarks  the  Boston  Globe) 
that  this  will  have  any  noticeable  effect  upon  the  cli- 
mate. 

Twenty-six  different  States  are  represented  by  native 
sons  in  the  Washington  legislature,  while  there  are  ten 
natives  of  foreign  countries  and  one  who  was  born  at 
sea.  Washington  is  the  birthplace  of  but  six  members 
of  its  own  legislature,  five  representatives  and  one 
senator. 

Henry  Yignaud  has  been  secretary  of  the  American 
embassy  in  Paris  nearly  half  his  life,  and  he  is  now 
verging  on  four-score.  He  has  thought  of  retiring, 
but  his  salary  has  never  been  more  than  $3000  a  year, 
and  he  has  been  unable  to  lay  up  treasure  out  of  that 
stipend.     There  is  matter  here  for  consideration. 

Representative  Landis  of  Indiana  wants  a  summer 
White  House  constructed  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$250,000  to  erect  within  the  United  States  military 
reservation  at  West  Point,  Xew  York,  a  suitable  resi- 
dence and  office  building,  which  shall  be  available  as 
an  official  summer  residence  and  executive  office.  The 
building  is  to  be  designated  "the  Countrv  White 
House." 

Representative  Samuel  W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts, 
after  sixteen  years  of  continuous  service  in  Congress, 
is  said  to  be  considering  retirement.  He  has  been 
offered  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  prob- 
ably will  accept.  Mr.  McCall's  honesty,  independence, 
freedom  from  partisanship,  and  unwillingness  to  change 
his  convictions  or  prostitute  his  vote  to  please  public 
clamor,  has  been  widely  commented  on.  and  always  to 
his  credit,  except  in  some  political  circles. 

Lars  Andersen  of  Xew  York  is  spoken  of  as  the 
most  likely  successor  to  Lloyd  Griscom  as  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  Air.  Andersen  was  very  popular 
at  court  when  he  was  First  Secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  under  Wayne  MacYeagh.  Queen  Margherita 
at  one  of  the  court  balls  asked  Mr.  Andersen,  who  was 
the  youngest  diplomat  present,  to  open  the  cotillon.  He 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  then  Prince  of 
Xaples.  now  King  Yictor  Emmanuel,  and  he  would  no 
doubt  be  persona  grata  to  the  government. 

Governor  Xoel  of  Mississippi  has  announced  that  he 
will  tolerate  no  more  lynchings  in  his  State.  These 
are  his  words:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  time 
has  come  in  Mississippi  when  there  will  have  to  be  an 
armed  clash  between  the  military  and  the  citizens. 
For  the  good  of  the  State,  conditions  can  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  as  they  are,  for  it  will  simply  resolve  itself 
into  a  contest  of  strength  between  the  mob  and  the 
powers  of  the  State.  I  mean  to  get  the  situation  in 
hand,  and  there  will  be  no  more  lynchings  while  I  am 
governor,  if  there  is  any  military  in  the  State  to  pre- 
vent it  and  uphold  the  law." 

Franklin  MacYeagh  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  probable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr. 
Taft's  Cabinet,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Chester  County. 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1S62,  and  from  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University 
in  1864.  He  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  because  of 
ill  health,  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  established 
a  wholesale  grocery  business,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
continues.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Association  of  Chicago,  which  inaugurated  many 
important  municipal  reforms,  and  is  now  the  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 


hundred  miles  from  Dunkeld  to  Inverness,  through  the     . 

most  interesting  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  result  j*he  Rational  Civic  Federation      His  interest  in  politics 


was  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  on  the  return 
of  the  distinguished  corps,  wThich,  among  other  things, 
sent  considerably  over  200  of  its  members  to  the  war 

in  South  Africa. 

^tm 

In  Lincoln,  Xebraska,  a  few  days  ago  the  local  agent 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  widely 
advertised  the  arrival  of  a  special  trainload  of  oranges 
for  Lincoln.  The  train  was  composed  of  twenty-seven 
cars  of  oranges  and  had  made  a  record-breaking  run 
across  the  country  accompanied  by  a  messenger  who 
reported  by  wire  daily  the  movement  of  the  train.  This 
orange  special  had  the  right-of-way,  passing  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  trains  on  its  fast  schedule. 


has  been  chiefly  in  local  or  State  issues.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  nominated  him  for  L'nited  States  senator 
in  1S94,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  legislature. 


.  Harry  J.  Bauman,  alias  Dr.  Herman  Brandt,  said  to 
have  had  fifty  wives  and  to  have  swindled  women  out 
of  $500,000  in  five  years,  was  sentenced  to  the  Joliet 
(Illinois)  prison  a  few  days  ago  on  a  charge  of 
swindling.  Detective  Clifton  R.  Wooldridge,  who 
prosecuted  Bauman,  says  he  has  evidence  to  prove  that 
Bauman  married  at  least  fifty  women  in  Europe  and 
America,  robbed  them  of  their  money  and  valuables, 
and  deserted  them. 


Switzerland  might  be  urged,  along  with  Germany,  as 
A  rug.  said  to  be  worth  more  than  $50,000  and  the  a  precedent  for  South  Africa's  curious  division  of  her 
finest  in  the  world,  has  been  presented  to  the  White  (future  headquarters;  for,  while  German-speaking  Berne 
House  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  and  accepted  by  Presi-  i15  the  legislative  and  administrative  centre  of  the  Con- 
dent  Roosevelt.     It  will  be  placed  in  the  parlors  of  the  j  federation,  the  supreme  law  court  is  at  French-speaking 

President's  home.     The  donor  is   H.   H.  Topakyan,   a  j  Lausanne. -m9^_ 

rich  Armenian  of  New  York.     The  rug  is  of  imperial 

silk,  heavilv  ieweled  with  rich  pearls,  turquoise,  rubies,  ;      The  ™ama  Canal  commissary  sells  between  $/ 3,000 
and  other 'Oriental   stones,   and   will  be   framed   as   a   and  $80,000  worth  ot  clothing  every  month  to  canal 

emplovees.  It  runs  thirteen  stores  along  the  line  of 
the  canal.  It  sells  between  $25,000  and  $30,000  worth 
of  tobacco  every  month. 


A  German  inventor  has  managed  to  replace  the 
needle  in  the  phonograph  with  a  jet  of  compressed  air 
which  follows  the  record  without  friction,  and  thus 
does  away  with  the  unpleasant  scratching  and  buzzing 
which  have  afflicted  the  instrument. 


Mexico  now  has  a  navy  of  eight  vessels,  the  largest 
of  which  is  only  a  little  bigger  than  a  United  States 
revenue  cutter. 
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MORALS  IN  THE  THEATRE. 


Miss  Jeannette   Gilder  Writes  in  Deprecation  of  a  Censor- 
ship of  Plays. 


There  is  a  lot  of  foolish  talk  about  a  stage  censor- 
ship in  this  country.  We  don't  want  anything  of  the 
sort.  We  will  work  out  our  own  salvation  without 
the  interference  of  any  one  paid  to  look  after  our  moral 
well  being.  I  have  never  known  of  a  censorship  that 
was  not  a  farce.  Could  there  be  anything  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  English  censorship  of  plays?  What  Mr. 
Redford  lets  get  to  the  footlights  and  what  he  does  not 
let  get  there  seem  merely  to  be  matters  of  the  moment, 
just  how  he  happens  to  feel  at  the  time  he  reads  the 
manuscript.  According  to  Mr.  Eugene  Walter,  the 
author  of  the  play,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  London 
read  "The  Easiest  Way"  and  permitted  a  copyright  per- 
formance, so  a  censor  did  not  help  London  much.  Such 
a  person  would  not  help  us  either.  We  must  help  our- 
selves. If  we  really  disapprove  of  such  plays  as  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  the  easiest  way  to  prevent  them  is  not 
to  patronize  them.  Managers  and  playwrights  are  out 
for  the  dollars,  and  if  they  do  not  get  them  with  one 
play  they  try  another.  The  Messrs.  Mallory,  the  Rev. 
Doctor  and  his  brother,  who  ran  the  Madison  Square 
so  successfully  years  ago,  made  their  money  with  such 
innocuous  plays  as  "Hazel  Kirke"  and  "May  Blossom." 
I  doubt  if  such  plays  would  be  popular  outside  of 
Sunday-school  circles  today,  but  witness  the  success  of 
that  entirely  decent  play,  "What  Every  Woman  Knows." 
Though  the  part  hardly  suits  Miss  Maude  Adams,  she 
has  seldom  drawn  such  audiences ;  this  because  of  her 
personal  popularity  and  the  popularity  of  the  play. 

"The  Easiest  Way"  is  merely  a  dramatization  of  life 
in  the  Tenderloin  district.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it.  We  may  read  such  things  in  the  papers  every 
day  if  we  care  to.  There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
don't  care  to  and  a  good  many  more  who  do,  but  it  is 
sordid  stuff  and  no  more  real  life  than  any  other 
indecency. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Walter  says  of  his  play  and  in  his 
own  defense.  I  dare  say  he  believes  it;  I  do  him 
the  justice  to  think  that  he  does.  But  I  do  not,  nor  do 
I  think  Mr.  Belasco  believes  it  any  more  than  I  think 
that  he  believed  the  same  thing  of  "Zaza."  He  put  on 
.  these  plays  because  he  thought  there  was  money  in 
them,  and  he  would  not  have  put  them  on  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  great  he  thought  their  moral  lesson.  Now 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Walter: 

There  is  a  tendency  in  New  York  and  other  large  centres 
to  deviate  from  a  normal  life.  Its  result  is  right  here  before 
our  eyes.  The  condoning  of  what  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
have  been  looked  UDon  as  inexcusable  crimes  has  become  an 
element  of  positive  influence  which  exerts  itself  in  the  political 
control  of  New  York,  indirectly,  but  nevertheless  potentially. 
If  I  used  the  French  method  in  treating  this  growing  evil  I 
would  subordinate  the  wife  and  justify  the  mistress.  If  I 
used  the  English  I  would  hide  everything  and  pretend  it 
didn't  exist,  even  if  it  hit  you  right  in  the  nose.  But  in  using 
the  American  I  go  directly  to  the  question  this  way : 
"There's  something  wrong  here ;  let's  find  out  what  it  is  and 
then  fix  it." 

I  take  the  position  that  the  decent  people  of  this  town  are 
in  ignorance  of  just  what  that  wrong  is,  and  how  to  fix  it. 
I  have  written  a  play  to  show  them  the  terrific  influence  of  a 
certain  element  of  newly  rich  or  irresponsible  rich  sons  who 
find  their  pleasure  in  playing  with  w*eak  and  unfortunate 
women  as  others  do  with  their  dogs  and  horses — it  is  the  truth, 
and  what  harm  can  there  be  in  the  truth  ?  Those  whom  the 
truth  hurts  in  this  instance  need  not  see  the  play,  but  can 
look  into  their  own  consciences  and  their  own  memories,  and 
those  whom  the  truth  does  not  hurt  can  not  be  injured  by 
seeing  the  play,  because  it  will  show  them  a  side  of  life  that 
some  time,  some  way,  they  may  be  able  to  alleviate.  And  if 
one  woman's  soul  is  saved  from  the  human  wolves  of  the 
Tenderloin,  then  the  play  has  done  something. 

"The  Easiest  Way"  is  true  to  life.  It  is  the  arraignment  of 
an  evil  that  is  virulent,  as  an  ulcer,  eating  up  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  the  American  nation.  It  is  an  evil  that  is  growing 
with  such  tremendous  strides  that,  unless  properly  controlled 
or  stopped  altogether,  will  spell  destruction  to  the  home  and 
to  the  honor  of  our  people  and  our  republic.  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  was  to  condemn  it.  "The 
Easiest  Way"  is  devoted  to  its  arraignment,  not  its  glorifica- 
tion. I  also  believe  that  from  the  condemnation  of  wrong- 
.  doing,  rightdoing  will  result. 

Fudge !  Do  not  stultify  yourself,  Mr.  Walter.  No 
one  is  going  to  be  influenced  to  right-doing  by  this  play, 
and  those  who  go  to  see  it  do  so  from  other  than 
missionary  motives.  Fortunately,  plays  of  this  sort, 
while  they  have  their  little  day,  and  make  money  dur- 
ing that  time,  are  soon  gone  and  soon  forgotten.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  pointed  out  in 
an  address  before  the  American  Playgoers  at  their  St. 
Valentine's  dinner,  that  the  clean  plays  are  the  ones 
that  make  the  most  money  in  the  long  run.  He  cited 
"The  Old  Homestead."  which  has  been  running  for 
twenty-one  years  and  made  $3,000,000,  and  "Way 
Down  East,"  which  has  not  run  quite  so  long,  but  has 
SI  ,000,000  to  its  credit.  Mr.  Graves  spoke  of  a  play 
called  "Orange  Blossoms,"  which  he  described  as  "the 
dirtiest  play  ever  put  on  in  America,"  but  which  is  now 
forgotten.  I  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  I  am  by 
way  of  hearing  of  all  the  new  plays. 

At  this  same  dinner  Rabbi  Wise  declared  that  women 
were  responsible  for  the  performance  of  salacious  plays 
in  the  theatres,  because  so  many  of  them  went  to  see 
them,  and  because  those  who  did  not  go  failed  to  use 
their  influence  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  them 

In  the  meantime  preachers  are  preaching  against 
"The  Easiest  Way"  and  people  are  writing  to  the 
papers  against  it,  while  the  syndicate  sits  back  and 
smiles,  for  it  is  none  of  theirs.  They  say.  or  at  least 
Mr.  Erlanger  says,  that  the  syndicate  will  not  book 
"The  Girl  from  Rector's"  or  "The  Queen  of  the  Moulin 
Rouge."  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  say  the 
managers  of  those  plays,  for  they  have  already  done  it. 


To  me  the  utter  vacuity  of  these  so-called  musical 
comedies  would  rule  them  out  if  their  vulgarity  did 
not.  It  seems  like  a  confession  of  imbecility  to  find 
anything  amusing  in  them,  and  I  wonder,  not  so  much 
at  the  indecency  of  mind  that  can  enjoy  them,  as  the 
low  order  of  intellect.  Mr.  Paul  Potter,  who  is  the 
author  of  these  two  musical  (?)  shows,  is  a  man  of 
wide  cultivation  and  a  student  of  the  drama,  but  he  is 
a  cynic,  and  his  argument  is  that  if  the  public  likes  this 
sort  of  thing  give  it  to  them,  as  much  and  as  strong  as 
they  will  stand. 

I  have  not  seen  people  stirred  up  in  a  long  time  as 
they  are  about  these  three  plays,  but  unfortunately  all 
the  talk  only  advertises  them.  People  out  of  New  York 
will  not  stand  for  as  much  indecency  as  New  York 
will,  and  I  doubt  if,  outside  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
cities,  they  have  any  success. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  degrading  plays  to 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  performance  of  Miss  Mary 
Johnston's  "The  Goddess  of  Reason."  Miss  Johnston's 
play  is  not  a  great  play,  but  it  is  dignified  and  decent, 
and  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  more 
than  all  it  gives  Miss  Marlowe  an  opportunity  for  the 
displaying  of  some  of  her  most  attractive  qualities  at 
their  best.  When  a  performance  can  be  praised  by 
critics  whose  points  of  view  are  as  wide  apart  as  those 
of  Mr.  William  Winter  and  Mr.  Allan  Dale,  it  must 
have  something  unusual  about  it.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whose  praises  are  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the 
critics.  Even  the  Evening  Post  falls  into  line  and 
thanks  God  for  an  evening  of  real  enjoyment.  "The 
Goddess  of  Reason"  is  written  in  blank  verse,  of  which 
poetic  form  of  speech  Miss  Johnston  is  not  a  master. 
But  there  are  pretty  spots  in  the  play,  lines  which  Miss 
Marlowe  by  her  beautiful  reading  makes  to  glow  as 
though  they  were  indeed  pearls  of  poetry.  Had  a  real 
playwright  taken  hold  of  Miss  Johnston's  material  and 
a  real  poet  supplied  the  lines,  Miss  Marlowe  would 
have  the  greatest  play  in  her  repertoire,  outside  of 
Shakespeare,  for  the  plot  and  the  situations  are  there. 
"The  Goddess  of  Reason"  will  not  be  a  money-maker 
for  Miss  Marlowe,  it  will  not  add  to  her  bank  account, 
but  it  will  add  to  her  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of 
poetic  drama,  and  to  her  reputation  as  a  courageous 
"star"  that  she  should  be  willing  to  produce  a  play 
for  the  sake  of  her  ideals. 

I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  we  made  such  a  to-do 
about  Mme.  Sembrich's  farewell  to  the  operatic  stage 
and  paid  no  attention  to  that  of  Mme.  Eames.  We  got 
up  testimonials  and  dinners  and  presented  jewels  and 
wreaths  and  danced  dances  and  shed  tears  and  kissed 
promiscuously  over  Mme.  Sembrich's  farewell,  and  we 
let  Mme.  Eames  go  without  a  word  of  regret.  Mme. 
Sembrich  has  been  singing  in  opera  longer  than  Mme. 
Eames,  but  that  could  not  have  been  the  reason  for  this 
disproportion.  Personally  I  shall  miss  Mme.  Eames 
more  than  Mme.  Sembrich.  I  like  her  voice  better,  and 
she  is  so  good  to  look  upon  on  the  stage.  But,  after 
all,  both  of  these  singers  are  coming  back  to  us  and  we 
shall  hear  them  in  concert.  The)'  are  not  yet  ready 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  such  a  gold  mine  as  these 
United  States.  They  remind  me  of  a  favorite  Italian 
opera  singer  of  past  times,  who,  when  she  took  a  tear- 
ful farewell  of  a  crowded  house  at  the  old  Academy 
of  Music,  said  when  she  appeared  before  the  curtain 
for  the  twentieth  time,  "Gooda  bye,  my  friends,  I 
coma  back  soona  and  get  your  littla  dollar" — and  she 
did. 

New  York,  February  25,  1909. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  American  fleet's  long  voyage: 
Left  Norfolk,  Virginia,  December  16,  1907;  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  January  12,  1908;  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  Feb- 
ruary 2 ;  Callao,  Peru.  February  21 ;  Magdalena  Bay, 
March  12;  San  Diego,  California,  April  15;  Los  x\nge- 
les,  April  20;  Santa  Barbara.  April  26;  San  Francisco, 
May  S ;  Admiral  Evans  resigned,  May  9 ;  Seattle,  May 
23 ;  Honolulu,  July  15 ;  Auckland.  New  Zealand,  August 
8 ;  Sydney,  Australia,  August  19 ;  Melbourne,  Australia, 
August  28;  Albany,  Australia,  September  14;  Manila. 
September  29;  Yokohama,  October  17;  Tokyo,  October 
19;  Amoy,  China,  October  29;  Manila.  November  2; 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  December  12 ;  Suez  Canal,  January 
6-9,  1909;  Athens  (part  of  fleet).  January  10;  Naples 
(part  of  fleet),  January  10;  Malta  (part  of  fleet),  Jan- 
uary 17;  Tangier  (part  of  fleet),  January  30;  Algiers 
I  part  of  fleet),  January  30;  Gibraltar  (part  of  fleet), 
January  31;  left  Gibraltar,  February  6;  returned  to 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  February  22. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  year  1694  William  Patterson,  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  conceived  the  grand  project  of  plant- 
ing on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  a  British  colony  which, 
in  his  own  words,  "should  secure  for  Great  Britain  the 
keys  of  the  universe,  enabling  their  possessors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans  and  to  become  the  arbiters  of  the 
commercial  world."  This  colony  was  actually  founded 
at  a  place  still  known  as  Puerto  Escoces.  but  its  people 
were  subsequently  forced  by  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate 
and  return  to  Scotland. 


Viscount  Wolmer,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  is  to  be  a  Conservative  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, though  not  yet  twenty-two. 


Joseph  W.  Folk,  ex-governor  of  Missouri,  is  lectur- 
ing in  New  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  on  "The  Era  of  Con- 
science." 

Harold  Cox,  member  of  Parliament,  speaking  before 
the  Authors'  Club  in  London  recently,  propounded  this 
pithy  question,  probably  inspired  by  the  paternal  legis- 
lation now  growing  in  favor  in  England:  "If  every- 
body learns  to  lean  upon  the  State,  upon  whom  is  the 
State  to  lean?" 

Queen  Helena  of  Italy  has  decided  to  undertake  with 
her  own  private  funds  the  construction  of  a  town  on 
the  outskirts  of  Messina.  The  queen  personally 
directed  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  street  plans,  and 
the  laying  out  of  the  new  village  will  be  done  by  sailors 
from  the  battleship  Rcgiua  Elena. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  oldest  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  now  at  his  chateau,  La  Monette,  and  aided 
by  his  devoted  wife,  has  just  completed  the  correction 
of  the  proofs  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  his  "L'Empire 
Liberal."  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  part  of 
his  history,  as  it  deals  with  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1S70.  M.  Ollivier  is  eighty-four  years  of  age,  but  he 
is  still  an  active  worker. 

Dr.  H.  Charles  Louis  Blanc,  the  new  principal  of  the 
University  of  Lausanne,  was  born  in  Lausanne  fifty 
years  ago  and  began  his  studies  at  one  of  the  primary 
schools.  At  nineteen  he  took  his  degree  in  science, 
afterward  going,  as  so  many  Swiss  scholars  have  done, 
to  Germany,  first  to  Stuttgart,  then  to  the  University 
of  Fribourg-en-Brisgau,  where  he  won  his  directorate 
in  philosophy  with  honors.  Since  then  he  has  made  his 
mark  as  a  zoologist,  and  now  enjoys  a  European  repu- 
tation. 

E.  C.  Potter,  the  sculptor,  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
has  nearly  completed  his  model  of  a  statue  of  General 
Custer,  for  which  the  State  of  Michigan  appropriated 
535,000.  The  statue  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe, Michigan,  Custer's  home.  Custer  is  represented 
as  bareheaded,  riding  a  spirited  horse,  his  long,  flowing 
hair  being  a  distinctive  feature.  He  wears  a  military 
cloak,  and  the  whole  attitude  is  one  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity. Mrs.  Custer  recently  visited  the  studio,  and 
expressed  herself  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  design. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  who  will  soon  reach  his  sixty-ninth 
birthday,  is  at  his  winter  home  at  Naples,  near  Fort 
Myers,  Florida.  He  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  recent 
Tampa  banquet  in  honor  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  sent  a  letter  of  declination,  in  which  appeared  this 
passage:  "The  death  of  a  dearly  loved  daughter,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appalling  tragedy  which  took  from  me  a 
son  who  wras  the  apple  of  my  eye,  leaves  me  stranded 
and  helpless  and  wholly  unequal  to  any  kind  of  pub- 
licity. Before  I  left  home  I  canceled  all  of  my  speak- 
ing dates  and  resolved  never  to  again  appear  before 
any  audience." 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  the  celebrated  English 
artist,  recently  described  in  an  address  his  experience 
in  painting  the  portrait  of  Richard  Wagner  without  a 
sitting.  Wagner  in  1877  was  introducing  his  music  to 
English  audiences,  and  he  permitted  the  young  artist  to 
be  with  him  at  his  house,  see  him  day  by  day,  and 
watch  him.  When  Wagner  was  asked  when  he 
intended  to  sit,  he  replied,  "He  sees  me  all  the  time." 
That  went  on  for  a  month.  Then  the  artist  started 
one  Friday  on  the  portrait,  worked  at  it  all  day  at  white 
heat,  slept  badly  all  night,  and  worked  again  all  day 
Saturday.  By  the  evening  it  was  finished,  and  the  next 
day  he  took  the  portrait,  glazed  and  framed,  to  Wagner. 
Then  came  a  change  over  the  great  musician.  He 
was  delighted. 

John  J.  Boobar,  librarian  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  preparing  a  card  index  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  To  index  the  speeches  of  the  Fifty- 
Ninth  Congress  alone  required  more  than  20.000  cards. 
It  is  faithful  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  its  cross- 
references  are  abundant  enough  to  enable  even  the 
amateur  to  find  that  for  which  he  is  seeking.  Mr. 
Boobar  took  up  this  work  more  as  a  pastime  than 
anything  else.  He  was  appointed  librarian  in  1900 
from  Minnesota,  and  brought  to  his  position  a  remark- 
able fund  of  energy.  He  says  that  no  attache  of  Con- 
gress is  worked  so  hard  as  to  be  in  danger  of  nervous 
prostration  from  overwork,  and  that  he  thought  the 
best  way  to  utilize  his  spare  time  was  by  doing  some- 
thing useful. 

Dr.  James  Burrell  Angell  has  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  LTniversity  of  Michigan,   to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  next  June.     The  board  of 
regents   at  once   created  the   office  of  chancellor   and . 
offered  it  to  him  at  a  salary  of  S4000  a  year  with  the 
continued  use  of  the  president's  mansion  on  the  uni- 
versity campus.     Dr.  Angell,   who  recently  celebrated 
his   eightieth   birthday,   has   directed    the    phenomenal 
growth  of  the  university  since  1871,  when  he  came  to 
its   presidency  from  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of   Vermont.     The   University   of   Michigan   then   had 
1100  students,  while  today  the  attendance  has  reached 
4780.     Not  only  has   President  Angell   established   an 
eminent   position   among   educators,  but  twice   he 
been     summoned    to    undertake    diplomat: 
abroad,  as  minister  to  China  in   1880. 
in  1897. 
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GREAT    PAINTERS    OF   FLANDERS. 


Two   Centuries   of  Flemish  and    Dutch  Art   from  the  Van 
Eycks  to  Franz  Hals. 


Flanders  is  now  merely  a  part  of  Belgium  and  even 
its  name  is  seldom  seen  in  chronicles  of  the  present 
time,  but  it  has  a  glorious  though  a  tempestuous  past. 
It  has  been  at  different  times  under  French,  Danish, 
English,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  rule.  In  the  opening 
era  of  enlightenment  it  was  not  only  distinguished  in 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  accomplish- 
ment, but  in  the  higher  arts  to  a  degree  that  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  impressive  story  of  Flemish  achievement  in  art 
is  well  told  in  a  recent  volume,  prepared  by  Victor 
Reynolds,  its  chapters  selected  from  the  historical 
studies  of  Van  Mander,  Michiels,  Campo  Weyerman, 
and  Hofstede  de  Groote.  It  presents  brief  but  enter- 
taining biographies  of  the  great  painters  of  the  Low 
Countries,,  from  the  beginnings  of  true  painting  in  oils 
to  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
with  details  of  artistic  methods  or  want  of  method, 
descriptions  of  masterpieces,  and  anecdotes  of  peculiar 
interest,  throws  a  bright  light  upon  records  that  seem 
imperishable.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  wiselv  chosen  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  early  authorities  named,  for  there 
is  a  charm  in  their  native  and  unaffected  simplicity. 
This  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  book,  and,  notable 
as  it  is  in  manner  and  in  fact,  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  a 
series  of  entertaining  narratives  in  no  less  attractive 
dress : 

Our  good  Flemish  land  has  not  lacked,  either  in  past  or 
present  times,  men  famous  for  bravery  or  learning.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  palms  won  in  many  divers  places  by  the  valour 
of  our  fighting  men,  have  we  not  seen  arise  in  our  land  that 
phcenix  of  learning,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  may  be  called 
the  father  in  our  times  of  the  noble  Latin  tongue?  And  has 
not  Heaven  bestowed  on  us  also  the  highest  renown  in  the 
art  of  painting?  For  indeed  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  famous 
Jan  van  Eyck  to  accomplish  that  which  neither  Greeks  nor 
Romans  nor  other  peoples  succeeded  in  discovering,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts.  And  for  this  reason  the  Maas,  on  whose 
banks  he  was  born,  may  be  called  the  rival  of  the  Arno  and 
the  Po.  and  even  of  the  swift  Tiber  itself ;  for  upon  its 
banks  shone  a  glory  so  great  that  Italy  herself,  mother  of  the 
arts,  was  outdone  by  it,  and  was  compelled  to  send  to  Flanders 
the  art  of  painting,  her  own  nursling,  there  to  suck  from  other 
breasts. 

Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  are  the  first  of  the  great 
painters  mentioned,  and  properly  so,  for  they  were  dis- 
coverers and  inventors  as  well  as  artists,  and  their 
fame  quickly  spread  to  all  southern  Europe.  They 
were  born  in  a  country  village,  but  were  in  youth 
attracted  to  Bruges,  then  the  great  northern  capital  of 
commerce  and  art,  and  of  wealth.  To  Jan,  the  younger 
brother,  is  ascribed  the  discovery  which  had  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  painters'  work.  Up  to  that  time 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  colors  mixed  in  quick- 
drying'  oils : 

And  so,  abandoning  altogether  the  white  of  egg  painting 
covered  with  varnish,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  by 
his  experiments  a  varnish  which  would  dry  in  the  shade  and 
without  placing  even  in  the  open  air,  dispensing,  in  fact,  with 
the  need  for  painters  to  expose  their  works  to  the  sun  at  alL 
He  tried  in  succession  a  number  of  oils  and  other  substances, 
and  discovered  that  linseed  oil  and  nut  oil  were  by  far  the 
most  rapid  in  drying.  This,  then,  boiled  with  other  mixtures, 
made  the  varnish  which  he,  as  well  as  all  the  other  painters 
in  the  world,  had  so  long  desired. 

And  as  it  is  the  habit  of  inquiring  spirits  never  to  stop 
half-way,  he  succeeded  after  a  number  of  trials  in  proving  to 
himself  that  colors  dissolved  in  oil  united  and  mixed  in  the 
most  wonderful  way,  that  thej'  acquired  in  the  course  of  dry- 
ing a  great  body,  that  they  were  impermeable  to  water,  and 
that,  finally,  oil  gave  a  greater  brilliancy  without  the  need 
of  using  any  varnish  at  all.  What  astounded  him  and  pleased 
him  in  addition  was  that  the  colors  mixed  better  in  oil  than 
with  white  of  egg  or  glue. 

Being  greatly  delighted,  as  may  be  believed,  with  this  inven- 
tion, Jan  began  a  number  of  works,  and  filled  his  native  land 
with  them,  to  the  exceeding  pleasure  of  the  people  and  his 
own  great  glory ;  and,  increasing  in  knowledge  and  experience 
day  by  day,  he  continued  ever  to  do  greater  and  better  things. 
The  fame  of  the  invention  spread  not  only  throughout  Flan- 
ders, but  not  long  after  came  to  Italy  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  it  caused  the  greatest  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
artists  to  know  in  what  way  he  had  given  such  brilliancy  and 
perfection  to  his  works. 

Whether  Van  Eyck  was  really  the  inventor  will 
never  be  established,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  influence 
of  his  method  was  far-reaching; 

If  the  Greek  painters.  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  and  the  rest,  could 
have  seen  this  process,  their  surprise  would  have  been  no  less 
than  that  of  the  valiant  Achilles  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
had  they  heard  the  explosion  of  the  powder  of  the  alchemist, 
Berthold  Schwartz,  the  Dane,  in  1354,  or  than  that  of  the 
ancient  authors  at  the  sight  of  the  printing-press  which  Haar- 
lem can  justly  claim  as  her  own. 

The  most  considerable  and  the  most  beautiful  painting  pro- 
duced by  the  brothers  was  the  celebrated  retable  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  which  was  commissioned  by 
Philippe  de  Charolais,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Duke  John 
of  Dijon,  whose  portrait  on  horseback  appears  in  one  of  the 
wings.  It  is  said  that  the  work,  having  been  designed  orig- 
inally and  commenced  by  Hubert,  was  afterward  finished  by 
Jan. 

There  is  a  long  description  of  this  remarkable  work 
in  detail,  and  incorporated  with  it  are  numerous  quaint 
criticisms  and  comments: 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  exceptional  and  prodigious  for 
those  times,  in  respect  of  drawing,  attitudes,  conception,  and 
the  purity  rnd  exceptional  finish  of  the  execution.  The  stuffs 
are  draped  in  the  manner  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  the  colours 
— the  blue,  red,  purple — are  unchangeable,  and  so  beautiful 
that  one  wDuld  say  that  they  were  in  their  first  freshness,  and 
they  carry   the  palm,  over  every  other  work. 

accomplished   painter   of  whom   I   am   telling  was   one 

scrupulous  observers,  and  one  might  well  believe 

j    h ...  d    set    out    purposely    to    prove    the    falsehood    of 

assertion,    that    a    painter    who    undertakes    to    put 

'  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  a  picture  alwaj's 

-ome  of  them_  alike ;  because  it  is   an  impossibility  to 

:  ature,  who  in  a  thousand  faces  never  produces  two 


which  are  identical.     In  the  present  case  there  are  quite  three 
hundred  figures,  and  not  one  of  them  at  all  resembles  another. 

This  is  the  famous  legend  which  Hans  Memling, 
another  of  the  great  Flemish  artists,  celebrated  with  a 
painting  for  the  shrine  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Bruges: 

The  Shrine  purported  to  contain  the  relics  of  St.  Ursula, 
and  round  the  sides  of  it  Memling  has  portrayed  the  story 
of  the  Saint,  which  runs  as  follows :  There  lived  once  in 
Great  Britain  a  prince  named  Theonote,  who  was  greatly 
devoted  to  his  wife.  These  two  had  but  one  shadow  in  their 
lives,  in  that  they  were  childless.  At  length,  however,  their 
patience  was  rewarded,  and  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  they  named  Ursula.  She.  grew  up  under  the 
tender  care  of  her  parents  and  showed  the  most  noble  dispo- 
sition, and  all  the  petty  kings  came  seeking  an  alliance  with 
her ;  but  the  youthful  Princess  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  vows.  The  King  of  the  Picts,  however,  was  determined 
that  his  son,  Conan,  should  marry  Ursula,  and  so  importu- 
nate was  he  in  pressing  the  marriage  of  the  pair,  that  Ursula 
declared  that  she  would  depart  to  the  Continent  to  escape 
from  his  importunities. 

Xow  there  were  at  this  time  in  Britain  an  unparalleled 
number  of  virgins ;  never  had  so  many  been  known  in  the 
land  before.  And  so  when  the  Princess  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  setting  out,  eleven  thousand  of  them  presented  them- 
selves as  her  followers  on  the  journey.  These  undertook  all 
the  work  on  shipboard,  labouring  there  like  common  mariners, 
lifting  anchor,  shortening  sail,  and  steering.  After  a  success- 
ful voyage  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  followed 
the  river  as  far  as  Cologne.  On  the  way  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  song  and  music,  so  that  the  very  fishes  came  to 
the  ship  from  all  sides  to  listen.  At  Cologne  there  reigned 
at  that  time  a  British  Princess  named  Sigillindis,  and  she, 
having  learned  in  a  dream  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  the 
maidens,  went  down  to  do  them  honour  and  to  receive  them. 
Although  difficult  to  feast  so  large  a  gathering,  she  did  as 
well  as  she  might,  and  the  sweet  virgins  consented  to  sojourn 
for  a  while  with  her.  Cologne,  however,  was  at  this  time 
threatened  with  a  famine,  and  God  accordingly  sent  to  Ursula 
a  heavenly  messenger  directing  her  to  journey  on  to  Rome, 
there  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  Arrived  at  Basle, 
they  continued  over  the  Alps  on  foot,  feeling  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst  nor  fatigue,  and  remaining  always  clean  without  the 
need  of  washing  themselves.  On  their  arrival  in  Rome,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  found  the  matter  of  feeding  them  too 
onerous,  and  they  were  accordingly  banished  from  the  city, 
though  the  Pope,  who  had  taken  their  part,  came  with  them. 
Arriving  once  more  at  Cologne,  they  found  that  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pagans  and  idolaters,  who  had  slain  Sigil- 
lindis. and  who  forthwith  launched  at  them  a  shower  of 
arrows.  They  slew  many  of  the  virgins  and  attempted  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  remainder,  but  the  damsels  preferred  to 
die  rather  than  suffer  such  violence.  Ursula,  whom  her  fol- 
lowers had  protected,  was  placed  before  an  archer,  who  shot 
her  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  gave  early  promise  of  the  genius 
which  wrote  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  At 
twenty-three  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
at  Venice,  and  accumulated  wealth  before  middle  age. 
Returning  home  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  induced  him  to  remain: 

When  Rubens  had  finally  decided  to  remain  in  his  native 
country,  much  curiosity  and  some  jealousy  arose  among  the 
painters  of  Antwerp,  who  came  asking  him  to  show  them  the 
studies  he  had  made  from  the  Italian  masterpieces.  "It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  show  them  to  you,"  said  he,  ''for 
I  have  not  made  a  single  sketch ;  all  my  studies  are  iu  my 
head."  The  most  jealous  of  the  painters.  Abraham  Jannsens, 
thereupon  challenged  Rubens  to  a  competition,  in  which  they 
should  both  treat  the  same  subject,  in  order  to  show  which 
was  the  better  painter.  To  this  challenge  Rubens  made 
reply :  "My  works  are  well  known  to  the  connoisseurs  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  are  to  be  found  both"  in  the  public  and 
private  galleries  of  those  countries ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  go 
and  place  your  work  side  by  side  with  them,  in  order  that  a 
comparison  may  be  made."  Envy  troubled  the  great  man  but 
little;  as  he  himself  said,  "Do  well,  and  some  will  be  jealous; 
do  better,  and  they  will  be  confounded." 

In  the  year  1610  Rubens  built  for  himself  from  his  own 
designs,  and  at  a  cost  of  60,000  florins,  a  princely  house  in 
the  Italian  style  in  Antwerp.  Between  the  court  and  the 
large  garden,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  the  rarest  flowers  and 
trees,  he  constructed  a  rotunda,  lighted  from  a  cupola  above, 
similar  to  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  in  which  he  arranged  a 
choice  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures  of  the  old  masters 
which  he  had  amassed  whilst  in  Italy. 

Now  it  was  indirectly  through  the  building  of  this  house 
that  Rubens  came  to  paint  one  of  his  most  famous  pictures, 
"The  Descent  from  the  Cross" ;  for  in  clearing  the  founda- 
tions, he  had  unwittingly  trespassed  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  Company  of  Arquebusiers,  who  threatened 
a  lawsuit  in  consequence.  Rubens,  with  his  habitual  spirit, 
was  preparing  to  defend  himself  vigorously ;  but  being  per- 
suaded by  his  advocate  that  the  right  of  the  matter  lay  with 
his  opponents,  he  at  once  withdrew,  offering  to  paint,  by  way 
of  compensation,  a  picture,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  world- 
famous  "Descent  from  the  Cross."  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Arquebusiers   in  Antwerp   Cathedral. 

Rubens  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  get-rich-quick 
methods,  yet  his  work  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  would 
be  imagined: 

The  enormous  number  of  commissions  which  poured  in 
upon  Rubens  henceforth  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  more  expe- 
ditious means  of  carrying  them  out.  His  practice  was  to 
make  a  small  ebauche,  a  colour-sketch,  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion, which  was  then  reproduced  in  full  size  on  the  canvas 
by  his  pupils  and  assistants,  he  himself  often  giving  merely 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  whole.  This  method,  however, 
as  might  be  imagined,  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  all 
his  patrons. 

In  England,  even,  Rubens  added  to  the  great  honors 
he  had  already  acquired: 

In  the  following  spring  the  Minister  Olivarez  determined 
to  send  Rubens  as  envoy  to  the  English  Court ;  and  so,  having 
been  nominated  as  secretary  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  artist  left  Madrid  for  London  with  full 
instructions  as  to  his  course,  on  the  29th  April,  1629.  There 
he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  King,  and 
finally  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  difficult  and  double- 
dealing  commission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
Among  other  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  Charles  I  was 
the  distinction  of  knighthood,,  and  he  received  the  title  of 
Sir  Petrus  Paulus  Rubens  at  Whitehall.  Among  the  works 
which  he  painted  during  this  sojourn  in  England  was  the 
"Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Rembrandt's  name  and  individuality  are  perhaps 
better  known  today  than  those  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    This,  of  his  peculiarities  in  method: 

Rembrandt  as  an  artist  was  most  rich  in  ideas,  and  among 
his  works  are  to  be  found  innumerable  sketches  of  the  same 
subject;  and  besides  this  he  was  inexhaustible  in  his  power 


over  expression  and  grouping,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume. He  was  most  painstaking  in  his  preparations  and 
sketches,  sometimes  sketching  a  face  as  many  as  ten  times 
in  different  positions  before  he  placed  it  on  the  canvas  ;  and 
he  would  spend  sometimes  two  or  even  three  whole  days  on 
a  head  in  order  to  arrange  a  turban  or  head-dress  according 
to  his  liking.  His  pictures  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  treatment  and  texture,  some  of  the  early  ones  being  smooth 
and  minute,  while  in  later  times  he  came  to  work  so  broadly 
and  with  so  thick  an  impasto  that  it  is  said  that  one  of  his 
portraits  could  be  lifted  up  from  the  ground  by  the  nose, 
which  projected  from  the  canvas.  Sometimes,  also,  he  would 
finish  one  part  of  a  picture  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
leave  the  rest  very  roughly  painted,  as  a  set-off  to  the  head. 
And  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  this  method  of  work 
by  the  many  persons  who  disliked  it,  for  he  would  say  in 
justification  of  himself  that  a  picture  was  finished  "as  soon 
as  the  master  had  expressed  in  it  what  he  wished  to  say" ;  and 
indeed  he  went  so  far  in  this  that  it  was  said  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  single  pearl  stand  out,  he  would  daub  a  Cleopatra 
around  it. 

The  stories  cover  with  more  or  less  intimacy  the 
careers  of  more  than  twenty  artists,  and  they  are  never 
prolonged  to  the  tedious  point.  Eight  colored  plates 
and  twenty-three  half-tone  engravings  in  black  ink 
embellish  the  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  best  numbers 
in  the  Art  and  Letters  Library. 

"Stories  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Artists,  from  the 
Time  of  the  Van  Eycks  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  selected  and  arranged  by  Victor  Reynolds. 
Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chatto  & 
YVindus,  London;  $3. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch. 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me 

As  I  cam'  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch  ? 

She  vow'd,  she  swore  she  wad  be  mine. 
She  said  she  lo'ed  me  best  o'  onie ; 

But,  ah  !  the  fickle,  faithless  quean. 

She's  ta'en  the  carl,  and  left  her  Johnnie. 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me 

As  I  cam'  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch ! 

Oh,  she  was  a  canty  quean, 

An'  weel  could  dance  the  Hieland  walloch  ! 
How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 

Or  I  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch  ! 

Her  hair  sae  fair,  her  e'en  sae  clear, 
Her  wee  bit  mou'  sae  sweet  and  bonnie ! 

To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear. 

Though  she's  forever  left  her  Johnnie. — Anon, 


The  Voiceless. 


We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber. 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild-flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string. 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them — 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  ! 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  song  has  told  their  hearts*  sad  story — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory ! 
Xot  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 
Till   Death  pours  out  his  longed-for  wine 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses — 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven ! 

—Oliver    Wendell   Holmes. 


One  of  Us  Two. 


The  day  will  dawn  when  one  of  us  shall  hearken 
In  vain  to  hear  a  voice  that  has  grown  dumb ; 

And  morns  shall  fade,  noons  pale,  and  shadows  darken 
While  sad  eyes  watch  for  feet  that  never  come. 

One  of  us  two  must  some  time  face  existence 
Alone  with  memories  that  but  sharpen  pain ; 

And  these  sweet  days  shall  shine  back  in  the  distance 
Like  dreams  of  Summer  dawns  in  nights  of  rain. 

One  of  us  two,  with  tortured  heart  half-broken, 
Shall  read  long-treasured  letters  thro'  salt  tears ; 

Shall  kiss  with  anguished  lips  each  cherished  token 
That  speaks  of  these  love-crowned,  delicious  years. 

One  of  us  two  shall  find  all  light,  all  beauty. 

All  joy  on  earth,  a  tale  forever  done ; 
Shall  know  henceforth  that  life  means  only  duty — 

O  God  •  O  God !  have  pity  on  that  one. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  whose  death  occurred  a  few 
days  ago,  it  may  be  said  that  he  made  the  statistics  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  United  States  so  impar- 
tial that  his  deductions  were  accepted  as  reliable  by 
capital  and  labor.  Mr.  Wright  adopted  the  best  Euro- 
pean methods  in  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  succeeded  in  making  it  the  standard  of 
the  world.  From  Boston  he  was  called  to  the  larger 
field  at  Washington,  and  did  for  the  nation  what  he 
had  done  for  Massachusetts.  His  career  was  a  varied 
one.  Colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  lawyer, 
fifteen  years  head  of  the  State  labor  bureau,  twenty 
years  United  States  commissioner  of  labor,  director  of 
the  eleventh  census,  and  a  member  of  the  anthracite 
strike  commission,  author,  and  college  president  He 
had  been  at  the  head  of  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  since  1903. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime,  by 
Charles  W.  Colby.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.75. 

The  author  chooses  the  period  between  the 
years  1608  and  169S,  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  Canada  and  the 
richest  in  incident  and  romance.  France, 
never  a  colonizing  power,  had  made  her  in- 
cursion into  the  wilderness,  and  the  strength 
of  her  grasp  upon  the  new  world  is  shown 
less  by  her  military  prowess  than  by  a  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  influence  that  re- 
mains almost  intact  to  the  present  day.  She 
created  a  microcosm  of  herself  upon  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  remains  to  the 
present  day  with  an  almost  startling  fidelity 
of  detail  and  sentiment.  At  the  present  time 
a  Frenchman  is  premier  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  perhaps  he  is  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  ever  held  sway 
at  Ottawa.  Certainly  he  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  magnetic. 

Professor  Colby  disavows  a  purely  histor- 
ical aim.  He  tries  to  show  us  the  various 
aspects  of  French  colonization,  and  as  the 
readiest  means  he  selects  a  succession  of 
characters  and  examines  them  not  so  much  as 
individuals  as  representatives  of  a  class  or 
of  a  specific  influence.  Thus  we  have  chap- 
ters on  Champlain,  Brebeuf,  Hebert,  d'lber- 
ville,  Du  Lhut,  Talon,  Laval,  and  Frontenac, 
all  of  them  being  types  of  the  hards'  adven- 
turers and  administrators  who  dreamed  of 
founding  a  new  France  in  a  new  world  and 
who  perhaps  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  casual  observer  might  admit.  With 
all  of  the  author's  heroes  we  are  somewhat 
familiar ;  of  some  of  them  we  know  a  good 
deal,  but  he  himself  evidently  knows  so  much 
of  them  all  that  we  wonder  at  his  restraint. 
For  instance,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  writ- 
ten more  at  length  of  Du  Lhut  and  of  the 
coureurs  du  bois,  of  Talon  and  of  Brebeuf. 
It  is  from  such  writings  as  this  that  we  may 
expect  the  kindlier  feelings  that  should  exist 
between  the  French  and  the  English  Cana- 
dians and  eventually  the  amalgamation  of 
sympathies  that  would  give  to  the  majority 
the  fine  traits  of  the  minority,  the  simplicities 
of  the  habitant,  his  old  world  devotions  and 
sincerities. 


Mad  Barbara,  by  Warwick  Deeping.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
$2.50. 
The  historical  elements  of  this  clever  story 
are  hardly  enough  pronounced  to  give  it  a 
place  on  the  historical  shelf,  although  we 
have  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Samuel  Pepys 
and  of  the  Oates  conspiracy.  Barbara  is  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Purcell,  and  when  she 
finds  her  father's  dead  body  in  his  own  house 
and  with  a  sword  thrust  through  his  heart 
she  vows  vengeance  upon  the  murderer  and 
adopts  an  air  of  sullen  and  apathetic  melan- 
choly as  an  aid  in  her  search.  It  would  seem 
that  Barbara  might  have  guessed  more  quickly, 
seeing  that  the  amours  of  her  mother  and 
Lord  Gore  were  hardly  concealed,  while  her 
reasons  for  attributing  the  crime  to  Lord 
Gore's  sailor  son,  Jack,  are  a  little  nebulous. 
But  then  Barbara  was  only  a  girl,  and  not  a 
detective,  and  we  are  unfeignedly  glad  when 
she  acquits  Jack  and  allows  herself  to  fall  in 
love  with  that  manly  young  adventurer.  If 
Barbara  had  not  been  a  girl,  too,  she  would 
have  looked  to  the  loading  of  her  pistols  be- 
fore firing  at  Lord  Gore,  and  so  have  saved 
herself  from  cruel  incarceration  as  a  lunatic. 
Jack's  rescue  of  his  lady  love  just  as  she  is 
about  to  be  smothered  by  the  orders  of  Lord 
Gore  and  with  the  consent  of  her  own  mother 
is  a  thrilling  piece  of  work  and  told  with 
all  the  restraint  that  makes  for  effectiveness. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  books  of  its  kind  that 
show  us  virtue  so  thoroughly  triumphant  and 
vice  so  abjectly  overthrown.  The  picture  of 
Lord  Gore  alone  in  the  ruined  house  that  he 
had  meant  to  be  Barbara's  tomb,  hiding  from 
his  Protestant  enemies,  dragging  himself  with 
a  broken  thigh  in  agonizing  search  for  food 
and  water,  is  a  truly  pitiable  one.  We  are  in- 
clined to  cry  enough  and  to  turn  to  the  more 
pleasant  picture  of  bjiss  furnished  by  Bar- 
bara and  Jack.  The  story  is  exceptionally 
good,  smoothly  and  convincingly  told,  and 
giving  an  accurate  picture  of  men  and  things 
two  hundred  years  ago. 


Interplay,  by  Beatrice  Harraden.  Published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  $1.50. 
This  fairly  successful  novel  has  the  double 
fault  of  undue  length  and  the  introduction 
of  an  inartistic  tragedy.  Mrs.  Rivers  and 
Margaret  Tressider  are  delightful  young 
women,  and  although  Mrs.  Rivers  has  been 
divorced  for  cause  we  seem  to  think  none  the 
worse  of  her  for  it.  Nor  does  that  celebrated 
Arctic  explorer,  Captain  Bending,  who  falls 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  and  successfully 
overcomes  the  objections  of  his  sister,  who 
is  a  disciple  of  the  starchiest  kind  of  cultured 
propriety.  Captain  Bending  should  have  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Rivers  about  one  hundred  pages 
from  the  end  of  the  book  and  eternal  bliss 
should  have  been  understood  from  that  point. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Margaret  Tressider  had  to 
be  disposed  of  in  some  way,  as  young  married 
women  no  longer  need  charming  companions 


of  their  own  sex,  but  Margaret  should  have 
married  Dr.  Edgar,  who  is  rather  a  stick  but 
a  good  fellow.  We  don't  like  the  way  Mar- 
garet is  disposed  of  nor  the  impression  that 
the  story  has  been  needlessly  spun  out.  The 
character  of  Margaret's  spiteful  old  aunt  is 
well  drawn,  as  also  is  that  of  Paul,  the  weak- 
minded  violin  maker  who  contrives  to  be  a 
genius  on  the  one  point  of  his  hobby.  "Inter- 
play" has  no  definite  plot.  With  the  exception 
of  Margaret,  we  see  exactly  what  will  happen 
to  every  one  of  importance,  but  in  spite  of 
a  suggestion  of  haphazard  the  interest  is  well 
maintained.  But  the  author  has  proved  more 
than  once  that  she  can  do  better  than  this. 


Ideals  of  the  Republic,  by  James  Schouler, 
L.L.  D.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 
In  this  eminently  sane  and  moderate 
treatise  the  author  tries  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  Amer- 
ican government  was  based  have  preserved 
their  force  to  the  present  day  and  how  far 
they  can  be  reapplied  to  conditions  as  we  find 
them  now.  Although  he  gives  an  unenthusi- 
astic  approval  to  such  schemes  as  the  Direct 
Primary  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  mere 
legislative  reform  is  subordinated  in  his  mind 
to  the  need  for  a  revival  in  the  popular  re- 
gard of  the  basic  principles  that  animated  the 
founders  of  the  republic.  Natural  rights  must 
reassurae  their  position  in  citizenship,  crimi- 
nal procedure  must  once  more  be  an  ally  of 
justice,  equality  of  opportunity  must  become 
again  a  dominant  ideal,  governmental  re- 
straint of  the  individual  must  be  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  freedom,  the  party  spirit 
must  be  attuned  to  national  needs,  the  func- 
tions of  government  and  its  limitations  must 
be  better  understood,  and  social  duties  must 
take  the  place  of  greed  and  the  passion  to  sur- 
pass. In  other  words,  there  must  be  a 
reestablishment  of  standards  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  life,  and  we  must  act  or  refrain 
from  action  in  the  light  of  what  is  morally 
right  or  morally  wrong.  It  may  be  feared 
that  the  voice  of  Dr.  Schouler  is  as  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  at  a  time  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformer  rarely  reaches 
a  higher  plane  than  restrictive  legislation,  but 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  founders  of 
the  republic  set  up  certain  standards  of  good 
and  evil  in  government  and  that  our  success 
as  a  nation  depends  not  upon  laws  of  the 
"patent  medicine"  variety,  but  upon  adher- 
ence to  ancient  concepts  of  right  and  wrong. 


The  Straw,  by  Rina  Ramsay.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 
The  delights  of  fox-hunting,  regarded  as 
the  serious  business  of  leisured  life,  are  a 
little  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated,  but  those 
who  wish  to  gain  a  theoretical  knowledge 
combined  with  a  clever  romance  can  not  do 
better  than  read  "The  Straw."  There  are 
two  characters  of  special  interest,  Judy  Stew- 
art and  Lord  Tokenhouse.  Judy  is  a  wealthy 
and  unsophisticated  beauty  who  finds  herself 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  worldly  Mrs. 
Burkinshaw,  who  persuades  her  from  motives 
of  general  philanthropy  to  many-  a  spendthrift 
ruffian  named  Lauder.  Naturally  enough, 
Lauder  beats  her,  and  we  are  relieved  when 
he  is  found  shot  dead  in  his  own  house  by 
an  unknown  hand.  Lord  Tokenhouse  is  a 
strangely  benevolent  character  whose  mind 
has  been  affected  by  a  hunting  accident,  but 
who  recovers  his  faculties  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  race  and  the  necessity  of  protecting 
Judy  from  her  husband.  There  are  lots  of 
other  characters  of  a  pleasant  variety,  includ- 
ing two  amusing  young  aristocrats  who  imag- 
ine they  are  farming,  a  lady  of  decidedly 
loose  morals,  and  a  medley  of  lords  and  la- 
dies whose  aim  in  life  is  to  pursue  the  devious 
fox.  The  story  is  understanding^  told,  the 
pathos  of  Judy's  married  life  is  real,  while 
the  death  of  her  husband  supplies  a  well- 
handled  mystery  and  a  clever  and  dramatic 
solution.  "The  Straw"  is  distinctly  worth 
while. 


Stories  of  the  English  Artists  from   Vandyck 
to  Turner,  selected  and  arranged  by  Ran- 
dall   Davies   and   Cecil    Hunt.      Published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York;  $3. 
This    is    in    no    sense    an    art    treatise,    but 
rather  a  biographical  presentation  of  some  two 
dozen    artists    with    an    emphasis    upon    per- 
sonality   rather    than    upon    achievement.      In 
each  case  the  authors  have  selected  the  "strik- 
ing or  amusing  incidents,"  and  while  this  may 
conduce  to  the  making  of  a  readable  book,  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  the  best  road  to  literary 
portraiture.      Readable  and  amusing  the  book 
certainly  is,  while  the  thirty-two   colored  and 
half-tone    plates    are    well    executed    and    at- 
tractive. 


The    Educational    Ideal    in    the    Ministry,    by 

William  H.  P.  Faunce.     Published  by  the 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  material  of  this  volume  was  presented 

by    President    Faunce    some    time    ago    in    the 

form   of   a    course   of    lectures    to   the   Pacific 

Theological  Seminary  of  Berkeley.     It  strikes 

a  note  that  ought  to  be  dominant  in  religious 

councils  everywhere.     The  modern  pulpit  can 

no    longer    appeal    to    its    audience    upon    the 

strength    of    authority.      There    is    no    longer 

any  valid  authority  except  that  of  ascertained 


truth,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  revelation 
except  that  of  the  human  power  to  discover 
and  to  know.  Truth  does  not  present  its  cre- 
dentials to  religion.  It  is  religious  dogma 
that  must  clear  its  skirts  for  the  passage  of 
truth.  This  is  the  message  that  the  ministry 
must  learn,  that  it  is  not  now  a  spiritual 
caste,  nor  a  dispenser  of  heavenly  secrets, 
and  that  its  mission  is  not  to  conduct  men 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  conduct  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  men.  It  is  the  earthly 
paradise  that  the  ministry  must  help  to  create, 
and  they  must  do  it  by  human  loyalty  and  by 
human  intelligence.  If  President  Faunce  will 
continue  to  give  us  such  ethical  leadership  a£ 
this  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  his  day 
and   generation. 


The  Higher  Life  in  Art,  by  John  La  Farge. 
Published  by  the  McClure  Company,  New 
York. 

This  series  of  six  lectures  was  delivered 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Scammon  Course 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Selecting 
what  is  known  as  the  Barbizon  School  for 
his  subject,  Mr.  La  Farge  deprecates  a  mis- 
nomer applied  to  a  group  of  men  who  hap- 
pened to  live  for  a  time  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  who  were  thus  led  to  look  upon 
nature  as  she  is  rather  than  as  she  is  repre- 
sented by  theatrical  necessities.  A  conven- 
tional art,  a  government  school  of  military 
precision,  had  demanded  that  a  picture  should 
be  composed  in  the  same  way  as  a  set  scene, 
in  which  everything  is  placed  where  it  will 
look  best,  in  which  the  light  shall  fall  upon 
the  main  actor,  and  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
appearance  of  the  accidental  which  is  domi- 
nant in  nature.  They  brought  the  romantic 
and  the  emotional  into  an  opposition  with  the 
formalism  that  they  found.  They  did  not 
copy  nature,  but  they  idealized  and  emotional- 
ized it.  They  broke  away  from  the  stereotype 
and  from  dogmatism,  and  in  Dupre's  wording, 
"their  painting  from  nature  was  an  excuse  for 
the  statement  of  their  capacity  for  reverence 
and  admiration." 

Mr.  La  Farge  devotes  his  first  and  second 
lectures  to  Chasseriau,  Delacroix,  and  Geri- 
cault.  In  the  third  lecture  he  deals  with 
Millet,  whose  story  is  "a  vision  of  emotional 
art."  Then  comes  Decamps  and  Diaz,  Rous- 
seau and  Dupre,  whose  record  shows  the  fu- 
tility of  an  imitation  of  formulas.  The  sixth 
lecture  is  devoted  to  Corot,  whose  style  was 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  retain  the  teachings 
of  the  past  while  representing  external  nature 
in  a  manner  not  previously  done. 

The  style  of  these  lectures  is  beyond  praise. 
They  are  lucid,  persuasive,  and  saturated  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  art  and  the  desire  to  im- 
part it.  There  has  been  no  more  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  art  for  many 
years. 

A   full   meed   of  praise   should   be  given   to 


the  sixty-four  full-page  illustrations  that  ad- 
mirably combine  with  the  text  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject. 


"The  Temple  of  Virtue,"  by  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  is  a  thoughtful  and  well-written 
appreciation  of  the  cardinal  virtues  as  the 
pillars  upon  which  all  the  worthiness  of  hu- 
man nature  must  rest.  It  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.25  net 
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I      Liqueur      f 
I  Peres  Chartreux 


*       The    original     and    genuine    Chartreuse    has  S 

^       always  beaa  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu-  3 

m       siac  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux),  who,  since  their  * 

M-       expulsion  irom  France,  have    beea  located  at  1 

J3-      Tarragona,  Spain;  and, although  the  old  labels  ■•( 

tand   insignia    originated   by  the   Monks    have  « 

been  adjudged  by  the   Federal  Courts  of  this  •< 

t       country  to  be  still  iheexclusive  property  ofthe  jt 

a        Monks,  their  world-renowned  productis  now-  3 

g       adays  knowo  as"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux. "  2 

S.     At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.  Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes.  ^ 

e  Barjer  &  Co..  45  Broadway.  New  York,  M.  Y.  2 

E  Sole  Agents  lor  United  States.  3 
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1 0  for  25  Cents 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Phillpotts's  Latest. 
The     Three     Brothers,     by     Eden     Phillpotts. 

Published    by    the    Macmillan    Company, 

New  York. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  shown  considerable  skill 
in  the  construction  of  a  first-class  novel  from 
commonplace  material.  He  has,  in  other 
words,  relied  upon  a  genuine  power  of  char- 
acter analysis  rather  than  upon  the  conven- 
tional aids  of  modern  and  artificial  life.  We 
delight  in  his  characters  because  they  are 
intensely  human  and  because  they  are  the  un- 
warped  product  of  simple  conditions. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Dartmoor,  and  while 
the  dramatis  persona  are  numerous  and  of  a 
delightful  variety,  there  are  three  figures, 
those  of  three  brothers,  who  stand  out  clear 
and  bold  against  the  sky  line.  Vivian  Basker- 
ville  is  a  farmer,  bluff  and  big-hearted  like 
most  physically  large  men,  worshiping 
strength  and  toil,  adoring  his  handsome,  lazy 
eldest  son,  Ned,  and  bullying  Rupert,  his  sec- 
ond son.  Nathan  Easkerville  is  the  inn- 
keeper, hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  country- 
side, successful  with  his  own  business  and  so 
far  the  confidant  of  every  laborer  in  the  dis- 
trict that  he  has  been  elevated  into  the  posi- 
tion of  unofficial  banker  and  custodian  and 
investor  of  hard-won  savings.  Lastly  comes 
Humphrey  Easkerville,  curmudgeon,  misan- 
thrope, and  recluse,  the  skeleton  at  the  feast 
who  is  dreaded  for  his  harsh  tongue  and  cyn- 
ical penetration  into  motive.  These  three 
make  a  curious  trio  and  we  watch  with  fasci- 
nation the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  country 
story,  the  loves  and  disappointments  of  sons 
and  daughters,  the  tragedy  of  Humphrey's 
only  boy,  who  hangs  himself  for  love  of  the 
heartless,  beautiful  Cora,  and  Rupert's  irrev- 
ocable quarrel  with  his  father,  Vivian,  be- 
cause the  old-fashioned  farmer  thinks  that  no 
man  should  be  married  under  forty  years  of 
age. 

The  surprise  of  the  book,  although  it  is  not 
much  of  a  surprise,  is  the  discovery  that  Hum- 
phrey is  the  best  of  the  brothers.  We  say  it 
is  not  much  of  a  surprise,  because  we  recog- 
nize almost  at  once  that  Humphrey  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  has  a  clear-cut  and 
impressive  character.  Humphrey's  disguise 
is  a  good  one,  but  we  penetrate  it  without 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  fault  in  the 
book  that  while  we  become  impatient  of 
Vivian's  burly,  tyrannical  good  nature  and  of 
Nathan's  shrewd  and  kindly  public  spirit,  our 
interest  in  the  uncouth  Humphrey  never  lags. 
We  feel  that  we  are  meant  to  dislike  him, 
but  we  can't  do  it,  and  so  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  when  he  appears  in  the  last  act  as 
the  savior  of  those  who  have  been  ruined  by 
Nathan's  reckless  investments  and  as  a  gen- 
eral good  angel  to  those  in  affliction.  We 
like  Humphrey  from  the  first  and  can  clearly 
see  the  halo  behind  the  mask.  Perhaps  the 
disguise  might  have  been  better,  but  we 
recognize  that  the  whole  story  is  not  only  a 
faithful  picture  of  actual  conditions,  but  a 
subtle  and  delicate  examination  into  human 
nature  as  it  may  be  found  "far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd." 

The  University  of  Virginia,  by  David  M.  R. 
Culbreth,  M.  D.  Published  by  the  Neale 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  and 
Washington  ;  $5. 
Dr.  Culbreth's  book  will  be  read  with  de- 
light by  the  thousands  of  old  Virginian 
alumni  to  whom  his  recollections  will  come 
as  a  breath  from  an  old  home.  He  shows  us 
something  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  uni- 
versity thirty  years  ago,  and  his  pages  are 
filled  with  pictures  of  classroom  and  debating 
society,  social  and  religious  functions,  and 
of  well-known  professors — Venable,  Peters, 
Smith,  Gildersleeve,  Mallet,  McGuffey,  and 
Minor.  Dr.  Culbreth  does  not  claim  to  have 
written  a  history.  It  is  more  intimate  and 
personal  than  a  history,  relating  to  the  inner 
life  rather  than  to  the  outer,  and  because 
of  this  it  will  be  received  with  the  greater 
pleasure  by  those  who  place  the  heart  above 
the   head. 


New  Publications. 
A  little  volume  chastely  printed  and  bound 
comes  from  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland, 
Maine.  It  is  entitled  "Echoes  of  Life  and 
Death ;  Forty-Seven  Lyrics,"  by  William 
Ernest   Henley. 

Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  published 
a  fine  quarto  edition  of  ''The  Tales  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe."  The  colored  illustrations  by  E. 
L.  Blumenschein  are  weird  and  startling  with- 
out being  exaggerated.     The  price  is  $2.50. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  added 
"Sir  Walter  Raleigh"  to  their  series  of  Heroes 
of  American  History.  The  book  is  written 
by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  who  succeeds  in  giving 
us  a  good  picture  of  the  romantic  figure  of 
the  Elizabethan  courtier  and  adventurer. 
The  price  is  $1. 

The    Houihton    Mifflin     Company,    Boston, 

have   published    a    collection   of    Bliss    Perry's 

writings   for   the  Atlantic  Monthly   under  the 

title    of   "Park    Street   Papers."      The   volume 

celebrates   .:he  author's  tenth  year  of  service 

or,    ~nd  will  be  welcome  to  those  who 

j  >y<  1  his  quiet  and  philosophical  remi- 

;   and   ruminations   or  profited  by  his 


kindly  counsel.  There  are  ten  essays  in  all 
— there  might  have  been  four  times  that 
number  without  trespassing  upon  the  hospi- 
tality that  will  be  given  to  them.  The  price 
is   $1.25. 

"The  Eagle  Badge,"  by  Holman  Day,  is  a 
well-told  story  of  a  city  boy  who  joins  a 
lumbering  gang  and  is  beguiled  under  the 
promise  of  a  better  job  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  smugglers  and  coiners  infesting  the 
Canadian  frontier.  It  is  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have  is- 
sued a  fourth  edition  of  "Abraham  Lincoln : 
A  Poem,"  by  Lyman  Whitney  Allen.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  poem  won  the  prize 
of  one  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  New 
York  Herald  in  1895  for  the  best  poem  on 
American  history.  This  fourth  or  centennial 
edition  is  a  revision  and  enlargement. 

"The  Book  of  the  Little  Past,"  by  Josephine 
Preston '  Peabody,  is  a  volume  of  "poems  of 
child  life"  that  seem  to  be  happily  inspired 
by  the  child  spirit  that  knows  not  of  self- 
assertion.  Some  of  the  verses,  indeed,  are  al- 
most mystical  without  losing  any  of  their 
appropriate  beauty.  It  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  ;  $1.25. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  done  well 
to  publish  his  baccalaureate  address  on  "The 
Free  Life."  It  should  be  read  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  university  as  an  appeal  to  young 
men  to  go  forth  into  the  world  not  in  the 
spirit  of  conformity  with  all  that  they  will 
find  there,  but  rather  with  an  allegiance  to 
their  own  ideals  and  a  determination  to  pre- 
serve them.  It  is  published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  75  cents  net. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
have  removed  from  us  the  reproach  that 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  is  not  readily  obtainable 
in  fine  library  form.  Their  two-volume  issue 
of  this  indispensable  classic  is  everything  that 
it  should  be.  It  is  complete,  it  is  printed 
from  good  type  and  upon  good  paper  and 
bound  in  boards  with  leather  back  and  label, 
while  the  sixteen  photogravure  illustrations  by 
Stothard  are  striking  and  original.  To  forget 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  would  be  a  national  mis- 
fortune, and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  so  worthy  an  edition.  The  price  is  $5 
net. 

Lyman  Abbott  is  almost  at  his  best  in  a 
little  volume  just  issued  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Home  Builder"  and  is  di- 
vided into  ten  chapters :  "Her  Monument," 
"The  Daughter,"  "The  Bride,"  "The  Wife," 
"The  Mother,"  "The  Housekeeper,"  "The 
Philanthropist,"  "The  Saint,"  "The  Grand- 
mother." and  "Alone."  Dr.  Abbott  never  says 
a  thing  because  it  is  conventional.  He  never 
tries  to  please  a  prejudice  or  flatter  a  vanity, 
and  for  such  reasons  his  counsel  has  a  weight 
given  to  very  few  writers  of  the  day. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
G.  Smith  Stanton,  the  author  of  a  new 
book  to  be  published  immediately  under  the 
title  of  "When  the  Wildwood  Was  in 
Flower,"  is  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, the  founder  of  the  woman's  rights 
movement. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  the  hero  of  "The 
Poet,"  one  of  the  three  plays  in  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan's  new  volume,  "Semiramis  and 
Other  Plays,"  which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
are  bringing  out. 

The  popularity  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero's 
"Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome"  has  so 
transcended  expectations  that  the  first  two 
volumes  are  now  out  of  print.  A  new  im- 
pression will  be  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  early  in   March. 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  whose  newest 
play,  just  issued  in  book  form,  is  called 
"The  Faith  Healer,"  was  born  in  Indiana, 
was  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Last  year,  however, 
following  the  marked  success  of  his  play, 
"The  Great  Divide,"  Mr.  Moody  resigned 
his  position  of  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  removed  to  New  York.  In  addition 
to  the  plays  mentioned  Mr.  Moody  has  pub- 
lished a  lyrical  drama  entitled  "The  Masque 
of  Judgment,"  a  book  of  poems,  and  a  his- 
tory of  English  literature.  He  also  has 
edited  the  Cambridge  Milton.  "The  Faith 
Healer"  is  brought  out  by  the  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Company. 

A  new  novel  from  the  hand  of  John  Reed 
Scott,  author  of  "The  Colonel  of  the  Red 
Hussars,"  "The  Princess  Dehra,"  etc.,  is  in 
press  with  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  "The  Woman  in  Question," 
the   new   story    is   named. 

The  strange  life-story  of  Lola  Montez  is 
related  by  Edmund  d'Auvergne  in  a  book 
which  is  nearly  ready.  Lola  was  born  beau- 
tiful, clever  and  an  adventuress,  since  she 
had  to  reconcile  a  lowly  birth  with  grand 
ideas.  Perhaps  she  lived  too  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  for  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury she  would  have  been  a  Pompadour.  As 
it  was,  she,  in  effect,  ruled  Bavaria  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Dumas  was  her  friend,  and 
she  wandered  about  the  world  like  a  flaming 
star,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
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Our  Nurseries  embrace  over  1500  acres 

25    years'    experience  in  growing 

nursery  stock 


Field  Grown  Roses 

For  $4.50  we  will  ship  to  any  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  all  charges  prepaid, 
25  extra  strong  rose  bushes,  one  of  a 
variety,  of  our  own  selection,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction 
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Paid  up  capital     .     .     .     S2OQ.000.00 

FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,    Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  39        FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 
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Original  Egyptian" 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(Unsweetened) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Lenders  of  Qnality," 

Est.  1SB7.  :N"ew  York. 
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Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 
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California's  Land  of  Fulfilled  Desire 

The  story  of  Southern  California 

The  University  of  California 

Arizona — Next  Star  in  the  Flag 

The  Man  Who  Saw  the  Sirens 

The  Story  of  the  Insurance  Widow 

The  Mule  and  the  Mud  Bath 

MARY  AUSTIN'S  STORY 

The  Blue  Moon 
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WATCH  FOR  THE 

CHRONICLE 

SPRING  FASHION 

NUMBER 

To  be  Issued  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24th 


The  latest  fashions  and  all  that  pertains  to  fashions  for 
Women,  Men,  Girls  and  Boys,  with  many  new  and 
original  ideas. 

The  Spring  Fashion  Number  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  will  be 
issued  late  enough  to  contain  the  latest  spring  and  summer  news  of 
importance  from  Paris,  and  early  enough  to  be  of  material  assistance  to 
you  in  preparing  your  spring  wardrobe. 

We  shall  treat,  simply  and  in  detail,  every  matter  which  has  to  do  with 
dress — not  only  the  gowns  of  various  sorts  for  different  occasions,  but 
wraps,  millinery,  head  and  neckwear,  shoes,  gloves,  jewelry  and  acces- 
sories of  every  sort,  how  to  dress  the  hair,  with  some  instructions  on 
the  delicate  care  of  the  skin,  etc. — all  of  those  matters  in  which  a  little 
knowledge  makes  a  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  toilet  amply 
repay  for  itself. 

Whatever  decree  Paris  and  the  Parisian  coutouriers  shall  render  for  the 
women  in  their  world,  our  makers  of  costumes,  our  stores  will  listen  to 
most  eagerly  and  you,  Madame,  will  advantageously  do  the  same. 

This  number  will  be  complete  and  fully  illustrated.  We  have  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  to  make  it  not  only  the  most  attractive  but  the 
most  useful  number  we  have  ever  issued. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24th 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  6,  1909. 


THE    NEW    PRINCESS    COMPANY. 


By  George  L.  Shoals. 


When  the  curtain  goes  up  promptly  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  wise  First-Nighter  settles 
back  comfortably  in  his  seat  with  the  assur- 
ance that  at  least  one  of  the  indispensable 
elements  in  a  theatrical  success  is  not  lacking. 
A  punctual  beginning  is  the  sign-manual  of 
an  efficient  stage  manager,  and  he  is  the 
mainspring  and  the  balance-wheel  of  the 
whole  show. 

Monday  night  at  the  Princess  Theatre  the 
curtain  rose  promptly  at  8:10,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  a  newly  organized  company, 
and  at  that  moment  the  new  stage  manager, 
Edward  P.  Temple,  proved  his  ability.  Sus- 
taining, doubly  convincing  evidence  followed 
steadily  through  the  performance,  and  if  there 
were  no  floral  tributes  for  him  among  the 
many  that  were  passed  up  over  the  foot- 
lights at  the  end,  it  was  not  because  his  work 
and  his  success  were  unrecognized. 

There  were  many  contributors  to  the  work 
that  earned  the  hearty  applause  of  a  big 
audience  on  the  opening  night.  Assistant 
Manager  Campbell  has  made  no  mistakes  in 
selecting  the  members  of  the  Princess  The- 
atre Musical  Comedy  Company.  All  but  two 
of  the  principals  are  new  to  the  theatre  and 
to  San  Francisco  audiences  ;  rather,  they  were 
strangers  last  Monday  night,  now  they  are 
acquainted  and  at  home.  They  could  not 
doubt  the  sincerity   of  their  welcome. 

May  Eoley  returns  to  renew  and  strengthen 
the  favorable  impression  she  made  here  last 
fall  in  an  engagement  of  several  weeks.  She 
is  much  more  than  a  capable  leading  woman 
for  a  musical  comedy  company.  Not  half 
a  dozen  comediennes  on  the  American  stage 
possess  her  talent.  There  is  poise,  vigor,  and 
intelligent  expression  in  all  her  work,  the 
effects  of  careful  study  and  informing  ex- 
perience, aided  by  natural  gifts.  She  was 
greeted  warmly  and  in  every  scene  won  the 
applause  that  demonstrated  general  apprecia- 
tion. 

Zoe  Barnett  has  reason  to  know  the  loyalty 
of  San  Franciscans  to  those  who  have  earned 
their  favor.  She  came  back  to  the  Princess 
stage  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
and  her  reception  was  marked  by  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  that  the  greatest  of  vic- 
tors could  not  have  met  unmoved.  Her  every 
appearance  through  the  evening  was  the  sig- 
nal, for  friendly,  encouraging  beating  of 
palms,  and  she  was  proud  and  happy,  and 
almost  tearful  more  than  once.  Miss  Bar- 
nett deserves  the  place  she  has  been  given 
in  the  regard  of  Princess  habitues.  She  sings 
with  musical  charm,  she  moves  and  dances 
gracefully,  and  she  takes  every  role  conscien- 
tiously. It  is  her  second  season  as  soubrette, 
but  she  has  already  shown  her  ability  in  many 
exacting  parts.     Her  advance  will  be  rapid. 

Helen  Darling  the  prima  donna  soprano  of 
the  company,  has  an  engaging  personality. 
She  is  attractive  in  face  and  figure,  she  acts 
well,  and  she  has  a  pleasing  voice  of  con- 
siderable power.  Her  most  ambitious  effort 
on  the  opening  night,  the  song  "Alice,"  was 
not  so  well  done  as  most  of  her  hearers  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  but  the  nervous  strain  of  a 
first  appearance  quickly  passed  away.  Miss 
Darling  will  gain  her  full  share  of  public 
favor. 

Ethel  du  Fre  Houston  had  little  oppor- 
tunity, none  at  all  for  vocal  expression,  but 
carried  a  character  role  with  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  its  possibilities.  She  is  capable 
of    better    things. 

The  principal  comedian,  Frank  Moulan,  is  a 
fun-maker  of  experience  and  assured  ease, 
but  is  not  well  suited  in  the  part  of  Maginnis 
Pasha.  His  style  and  his  method  will  be 
displayed  with  better  effect  than  in  the  as- 
sumption of  this  role.  He  has  some  particu- 
larly good  bits  in  this  farcical  Irish  character, 
and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  telling  business, 
but  the  portrait  is  not  an  impressive  one.  It 
lacks  unction,  not  bravado.  He  can  sing,  he 
dances  with  lightness  and  agility,  and  he  does 
not  repeat  himself.  He  should  wear  well, 
and  in  auspicious  circumstances,  say  in  "The 
Sultan  of  Sulu,"  he  will  undoubtedly  score 
as  his  efforts  deserve. 

Fred  Mace  is  better  fitted,  and  as  a  blase 
and  impecunious  duke,  succeeds  in  making  a 
definite  impression.  There  is  a  deliberate 
sureness  in  his  work  that  counts,  and  a  readi- 
ness that  puts  his  novice  days  several  seasons 
in  the  past.  His  voice  is  excellent,  his  man- 
ner effecth  -.  The  Princess  has  seen  noth- 
ing more  fv  "shed  in  the  comedy  line. 

F.   ^tevens,  the  baritone,  is  notable 


as  a  singer  and  no  less  pleasing  as  an  actor. 
There  will  be  no  greater  favorite  than  he 
in  the  company.  He  is  a  handsome  fellow,  of 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and  eminently .  suited 
to  the  "straight"  parts  of  musical  comedy. 

Budd  Ross  and  Bert  Phoenix  are  acceptable 
and  something  more  in  minor  comedy  parts. 
Mr.  Ross  is  especially  happy  in  a  German 
bandmaster  character,  though  the  surfeit  of 
German  dialect  that  preceded  his  appearance 
had  discouraged  the  appetite  for  his  work. 

The  chorus  is — well,  it  is  a  Princess  The- 
atre chorus ;  and  that  means  that  in  num- 
bers, attractiveness,  and  vocal  ability  it  is 
remarkable.  The  biggest  and  brightest  of 
traveling  companies  has  never  shown  a  cho- 
rus here  to  compare  with  this.  There  are 
a  dozen  familiar  faces  in  the  ranks  and  more 
than  a  dozen  new  ones,  and  in  costuming,  in 
stage  evolutions,  and  in  picture  groupings 
they   are   a   delight  to  the   appreciative   eye. 

At  the  musical  director's  desk,  Selli  Simon- 
sen  appeared,  suave,  sensitive,  and  steady  as 
ever.  During  a  former  season  at  this  the- 
atre, as  in  many  former  seasons  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Simonsen's  knowledge,  zeal,  and  execu- 
tive ability  have  been  shown,  and  his  wel- 
come was  one  of  the  features  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

So  much  for  the  make-up  of  the  company 
which  will  do  musical  comedy  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  at  the  Princses  Theatre  during 
the  season.  There  could  hardly  be  a  happier 
outlook  for  the  many  devotees  of  this  variety 
of  entertainment.  Whatever  work  of  com- 
poser or  librettist  is  offered  by  this  organiza- 
tion will  have  a  clever,  melodious  interpreta- 
tion. The  show  on  the  opening  night,  fresh 
and  unpracticed  in  team  work  as  it  was,  is 
proof   of  this   assertion. 

Oh,  yes,  the  piece — it  was  "The  Rounders," 
the  sort  of  a  thing  that  seems  indigenous  to 
Broadway.  Well,  it  has  a  Broadway  cast 
here,  and  it  goes  with  a  Broadway  sparkle 
and  swing,  and  it  has  lucid  moments.  But 
the  people  make  this  show,  and  they  are  the 
right  people.  Harry  Smith's  somewhat  inter- 
mittent wit  does  not  suffer  at  their  hands — 
indeed,  it  often  gains  in  point.  The  music, 
by  Ludwig  Englander,  Victor  Herbert,  Alfred 
Robyn,  Dave  Rose,  and  Henneberg,  has  fair 
treatment  by  orchestra,  principals,  and  chorus. 
-«-*-*- 

"THE    FATAL    CARD." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"The  Fatal  Card"  drew  a  large  house  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  and 
everybody  was  happy.  In  the  absence  of 
Blanche  Stoddard,  Beatrice  Nichols,  who  is  a 
fairly  promising  and  pretty  young  person, 
played  the  leading  female  character,  and 
Peggy  Monroe  played  the  usual — the  very 
usual — ingenue,  in  the  usual  style.  Grace 
Travers  acted  the  role  of  a  presumably  soiled 
dove  madly  in  love  with  the  master  villain 
of  the  piece,  and  since  the  roughs  and 
toughs  of  melodrama  always  seem  much  more 
life-like  than  the  white-robed  virtuous  ones, 
I  could  not  help  but  think  that  if  I  were  an 
actress  I  would  far  rather  have  played  the 
part  of  Mercedes,  who  looked  the  character 
to  the  life,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of  her 
infatuation  for  Marrable  being  the  ruling 
motive  of  her  life,  than  have  impersonated 
one  of  those  nice,  dainty,  fibreless,  white- 
muslined  nonentities  who,  in  melodrama, 
sport  harmlessly  around  the  edges  of  the 
boiling  pit  in  which  their  fathers  and  brothers 
fight  and  strive,  and  who  play  the  golden- 
tressed  angel  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  bliss. 

The  most  striking  role  was  in  the  hands 
of  Darrell  Standing,  who  portrayed  a  cool, 
resourceful  villain,  a  masterful  leader  of  his 
inferior  tools,  and  a  man  who  permitted  him- 
self, even  while  robbing  for  a  living,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  fastidiousness  concern- 
ing the  degrees  of  crime,  and  boundless  scorn 
for  his  most  useful  and  most  conscienceless 
confederate.  Mr.  Standing  acted  this  some- 
what Jim-the-Penman-like  character  with  a 
finish  that  made  the  portraiture  worthy  of  a 
first-class  setting.  He  bestowed  upon  Mar- 
rable the  grace  of  imagination,  so  that  when 
this  gentleman-thief  gazed  upon  the  pallid 
face  of  the  murdered  man,  one  could  fancy 
the  workings  of  his  mind:  horror  of  the  deed, 
dread  of  discovery,  but  most  of  all  a  sort  of 
Hamlet-like  acceptance  of  the  net  in  which 
he  was  prisoned  by  the  swift  weavings  of 
fate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mace  Greenleaf  has  a 
countenance  more  suited  to  a  leading' juvenile 
than  a  leading  man.  He  has  a  pleasant  but 
undistinguished  presence,  and  his  somewhat 
guileless  countenance  makes  his  assuredly  at- 
tractive earnestness  and  sincerity  seem  like 
the    goodness    of    inexperience,    which    is    un- 


tested and  therefore  unestablished.  A  lead- 
ing man,  like  a  leading  lady,  should  not  be 
too  crystalline.  He  should  be  suggestive  of 
unplumbed  depths,  whether  existing  or  poten- 
tial   it   matters   not. 

The  comedy  in  "The  Fatal  Card"  is  rather 
thin,  but  the  audience  seemed  to  take  to  it 
kindly  enough,  more  particularly  as  the  ever- 
valuable  Lillian  Andrews,  who  is  always  a 
favorite,  acted  the  part  of  an  impossibly 
giddy,  gushing,  girly-girly  of  sixty  or  so. 

Thomas  McLarnie,  in  the  role  of  a  timid 
lover,  acted  up,  as  well  as  the  rather  flabby 
comedy  would  let  him,  to  the  vigorous  bur- 
lesque as  engineered  by  the  lively  Miss  An- 
drews, who  never  allows  comedy  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  to  languish  for  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  play  is  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  in 
collaboration  with  B.  C.  Stephenson  and  the 
rather  commonplace  dialogue  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  its  birth  preceded  that  of  Mr. 
Chambers's  established  reputation.  Charles 
Dow  Clark,  the  comedian  of  the  company, 
had,  for  instance,  the  role  of  an  Irishman. 
A  stage  Irishman  with  a  brogue  is  always 
supposed  to  be  funny.  That  goes  without 
saying,  yet  Mr.  Clark's  powers  as  a  come- 
dian went  to  waste,  as  there  wasn't  a  single 
laugh   in   his   lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  leading  situa- 
tions in  the  play  are  notably  strong,  even  for 
melodrama,  and  thrillingly  charged  with  the 
element  of  suspense.  Mr.  Homans,  still  ad- 
hering to  his  new  line  of  acting  character 
parts,  gave  a  very  good  impersonation  of  the 
kind  of  highly  disagreeable  curmudgeon  who, 
upon  his  demise,  is  always  sure  to  leave 
hosannas  of  rejoicing  behind  him.  "Your 
mone}'  will  buy  you  everything  except  the 
approval  of  your  conscience !"  bitterly  ex- 
claims his*  exasperated  son.  But  the  worst 
of  these  leathery  wretches  who  poison  the 
happiness  of  the  family  circle,  is  that  they 
never  have  any  consciences,  and  so  live  long 
and  unhappily.  Fortunately,  the  paternal 
Austen  was  the  man  who  was  murdered — a 
neat  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  who, 
in  removing  both  Marrable  and  Austen 
Senior,  solved  several  domestic  problems  in 
a    comfortably    expeditious    manner. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BUILDING       [unction  Post  and  Market 
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Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Hamlin  School  A  f^rL'aru^ 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,   Basket  Ball,   etc.      For  particulars,   address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

203-205  Twelfth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  largest,  oldest  established,  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  musical 
instruction  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
European   and    Eastern   schools. 

Full  prospectus  on  application. 

Director,    ADOLF    GREGORY 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      PacfBc  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RAY  LEVIN 

243  POWELL  ST. 

DRESSY  HATS     -     -     -     $15.00 
TAILORED  HATS     -     -         7.50 

MOURNING  HATS 

SPECIALTIES 


AMUSEMENTS 


LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

This  Sunday  aft.,  March  7,  at  2:30; 
Thursday  eve  (ll)  and  Sun- 
day aft.  (14) 
Seats  SI. 00,  SI. 50,  $2.00,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  on  Sunday 
after  10  at  hall. 


Oakland  Concert,  Friday  aft.  at  3:30 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


Steinway  Piano  used 


David  BISPHAM 

BARITONE 

Assisted  by  Harold  O.  Smith,  Pianist 
Tuesday  evening.  Match  16 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  21 
Seats  next  Thursday  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  complete  pro- 
grammes may  be  obtained. 


BISPHAM  IN  OAKLAND 
Friday  aft.,  March  19 


Watch  for  the  Big  Easter  Festival 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLMORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Buildlruj 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

A  MODERN  POCAHONTAS,  presented  by 
Full-Blooded  Indians  from  the  Shoshone  Res- 
ervation, Utah;  6  LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  A 
TEDDY  BEAR,  featuring  Everett  Scott; 
KITABANZAI  TROUPE;  G.  HERBERT 
MITCHELL;  BOWERS,  WALTER  & 
CROOKER;  AGNES  MAHR;  CONNELLY 
&  WEBB;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week  HARRY  FOY  and  FLORENCE 
CLARK. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  E%Krr 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  Wot  663 


Matin ee    Satu rday    and    Su nday 

THIS    WEEK   AND    NEXT 

The  Great  Musical  Comedy  Hit 

THE  ROUNDERS 

May  Boley,  Frank  Moulan,  Helen  Darling, 
Zoe  Barnett,  Ethel  Du  Fre  Houston,  Fred 
Mace,  James  Stevens,  Bud  Ross,  Bert  Phoenix, 
and    a    great    cast. 

Next— "THE    SULTAN    OF    SULU" 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats. 

(except   Sundays   and   holidays),    25c,    50c,    75c. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  *•£*■ 

*  Phone  Market  500 

Limited      Engagement — Beginning      MONDAY, 

MARCH    8— Seven    Nights 

Sam.    S.    and    Lee    Shubert    (Inc.)    present 

THE  ONE   BIG  LAUGH  OF  THE  SEASON 

GIRLS 

By  Clyde  Fitch 

If  You  Don't  Want  to  Laugh,  Don't  Come 

The  Comedy  Success  of  the  Past  20  Years 

March    15— LILLIAN    RUSSELL,    in    "Wild- 

"coming— "THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY." 


ValencHStniUtti 
Phone  17  Harket 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 

™  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

This     Sunday     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last 

Times  of  "THE  FATAL  CARD" 

Commencing  Monday   Night,   March  8 

Sumptuous    Production    of 

UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE 

A"  Romantic  Drama  bv   Edward   Rose 
Reappearance    of    BLANCHE    STODDARD    in 
conjunction     with     the    VALENCIA     STOCK 
COMPANY. 

Regular  mats.   Wed.  and   Sun.,  25c  and  50c. 
Evenings,   25c  to   75c.      Box  seats,  $1. 

Monday,    March   15— "LIBERTY  HALL." 


R Af INf  l 


JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 


Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


March  6,  1909. 
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FOYER    AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Clyde  Fitch's  fiftieth  play,  "Girls,"  comes 
to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Monday  night 
for  a  season  of  one  week  only,  with  matinee 
performances  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
"Girls"  is  a  bright  and  thoroughly  amusing 
comedy,  if  the  critics  of  the  East  are  unbiased 
in  their  judgments.  It  presents  five  con- 
trasting types  of  feminine  attractiveness  and 
allows  each  character  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny  according  to  her  inclination.  In  the 
end  there  are  some  transformations,  particu- 
larly of  the  man-hating  girls.  The  cast  of 
the  comedy  includes  some  well-known  players, 
selected  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert  for  their  suc- 
cess in  metropolitan  engagements.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  "Girls"  will  please 
theatre-goers  here,  as  it  has  those  who  have 
seen  it  in  other  cities.  It  ran  many  months 
at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York. 


At  the  Valencia  Theatre  next  week  Ed- 
ward Rose's  dramatization  of  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man's  novel,  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  will  be 
presented  in  handsome  style.  This  romantic 
drama  is  founded  on  episodes  in  French  his- 
tory, and  deals  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
other  prominent  figures  of  the  period.  It  tells 
a  story  of  plots  and  counterplots,  duels  and 
escapes,  and  ends  happily.  Blanche  Stoddard, 
who  has  enjoyed  a  fortnight's  vacation,  will 
return  and  play  the  part  of  Renee,  a  role 
created  by  Viola  Allen.  Mace  Greenleaf  will 
be  De  Eerault,  a  part  formerly  a  favorite  with 
William  Faversham.  Darrell  Standing  will 
be  the  cardinal,  and  Thomas  MacLarnie, 
Robert  Homans,  Charles  Dow  Clark,  Beatrice 
Nichols,  Lillian  Andrews,  and  others  of  the 
company   will   have  good   opportunities. 


The  new  Princess  Theatre  company  has 
made  a  pronounced  hit  and  "The  Rounders" 
will  go  till  further  notice.  On  another  page 
the  show  is  reviewed  at  length.  "The  Sultan 
of  Sulu,"  in  which  the  principal  comedian, 
Frank  Moulan,  won  great  success  in  the  East, 
is   in  preparation. 


A  unique  feature  of  next  week's  pro- 
gramme at  the  Orpheum  will  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  "A  Modern  Pocahontas,"  a  one-act 
drama  in  which  all  the  characters  but  two  are 
real  Indians.  During  the  course  of  the  play 
aboriginal  war  dancing,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace,  and  other  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  race  are  depicted.  Emma  Rainey,  a 
half-breed  Indian,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  Uni- 
versity, is  the  star  of  the  production,  and  the 
Indians  who  appear  in  it  have  been  released 
by  permission  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Another  novelty  will  be  the  Six  Little 
Girls  and  a  Teddy  Bear,  an  act  combining 
singing,  dancing,  and  comedy.  The  dancing 
is  furnished  by  six  pretty  girls  who  have  been 
identified  with  several  successful  Broadway 
productions  as  special  features.  The  come- 
dian is  Everett  Scott,  the  favorite  Lilliputian 
and  famous  animal  actor,  who  impersonates 
a  Teddy  Bear  with  diverting  results.  The 
Kitabanzai  Troupe  of  eight  Japanese  acrobats 
and  equilibrists,  a  remarkable  organization, 
and  G.  Herbert  Mitchell,  a  capital  baritone 
and  an  amusing  raconteur,  will  make  their 
first  appearance.  Next  week  will  be  the  last 
of  Bowers,  Walter,  and  Crooker,  Agnes  Mahr, 
Connelly  and  Webb,  and  Foy  and   Clark. 


"The  Fatal  Card,"  reviewed  elsewhere,  is 
nearing  the  end  of  its  run  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre.  . 

Lillian  Russell  in  "Wildfire"  will  follow 
"Girls"  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


Willette  Kershaw,  recently  leading  woman 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  has  succeeded  Elsie 
Ferguson  in  the  New  York  company  support- 
ing Wilton  Lackaye  in  "The  Battle." 


The  final  performance  of  "The  Red  Mill" 
will  be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night.  The  Victor  Herbert-Henry 
Blossom  musical  comedy  is  an  attractive  per- 
formance. . 

Henry  Miller  will  close  his  tour  in  "The 
Great  Divide"  the  end  of  March  and  will  go 
at  once  to  London  to  present  the  play  there 
during  April.  

Manager  Hammerstein  has  withdrawn  Mary 
Garden's  "Salome"  from  Philadelphia  and 
will  not  present   it  in   Boston. 


The  Lhevinne  Concerts. 

Josef  Lhevinne,  the  young  Russian  piano 
virtuoso,  who  is  hailed  as  the  successor  of 
the  great  Rubinstein,  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  7,  at  Christian  Science  Hall.  The 
programme  will  be  a  very  interesting  one, 
including  the  Beethoven  "Sonata  quasi  una 
Fantasie" ;  Schumann's  "Toccata" ;  the  "Im- 
promptu in  G  amor"  by  Schubert ;  a  Mendels- 
sohn "Presto"  in  E  major;  two  "Etudes"  and 
a  "Nocturne"  and  "Polonaise"  by  Chopin ; 
Li=zt's  "Loreley" ;  Rubinstein's  "Staccato 
Etude"  ;  and  the  brilliant  Schulz-Evler  trans- 
scription   of  "The   Blue   Danube." 

The  only  evening  concert  will  be  given 
Thursday  night,  March  11,  when  Schumann's 
"Carnevale,"  three  arrangements  of  old  melo- 
dies by  Godowsky,  and  the  much  discussed 
transcription   by    Busoni    of   the    Bach   "Cha- 


conne"  for  violin  will  be  the  special  features. 

The  last  concert  will  be  given  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, March  14,  and  the  Brahms  "Sonata 
in   F  minor"   will   attract   many   music   lovers. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  corner  of  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets, 
and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  open  at  the 
hall   at   10  a.   m. 

Friday  afternoon,  March  12,  Lhevinne  will 
play  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse, 
presenting  a  programme  made  up  from  the 
three  to  be  given  in  this  city.  Among  the 
works  chosen  are  the  "Carnevale,"  the  Bach 
"Chaconne,"  and  a  few  not  to  be  played  on 
this  side.  Seats  for  this  event  are  on  sale 
after  Monday  at  9  a.  m.  at  the  theatre  box- 
office  in  Oakland. 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


Yesterday. 
Here    is    Life's    full    calendar ; 

Here    are    hours   of    rest, 
Here  are  days  and  days  of  toil, 

And  times  for  tears  and  jest: 
"None  so  good  as  those  to  come," 

So  the  wise  men  say; 
But   to   me   the   best    must   be 

Ever — Yesterday. 

Yesterday  it  never  rained. 

Yesterday    was    fair; 
Not  a  sorrow  dimmed  the  sun, 

Not  a  tear  was   there; 
Underneath   the  cloudless  sky 

In    the    Always-May, 
All  the  earth  was  glad  and  young 

Only    Yesterday. 

Now  the  difference!     The  hours 

All   have  grown   so    long; 
Half  the  flowers  are  withering, 

Half  the  world  is  wrong; 
All  my  friends  are  growing  old, 

I   am   growing   gray, 
Waiting  till  tomorrow's  sun 

Rise   on    Yesterday. 
-Reginald   Wright  Kauffman,  in  Smart  Set. 


A  Lover's  Envy. 
I  envy  every  flower  that  blows 
Beside  the  pathway  where  she  goes, 
And  every  bird  that  sings  to  her, 
And  every  breeze  that  brings  to  her 
The  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

I  envy  every  poet's  rhyme 
That  moves  her  heart  at  eventime, 
And  every  tree  that  wears  for  her 
Its  brightest  bloom,  and  bears  for  her 
The  fruitage  of  its  prime. 

I   envy  every   Southern  night 

That  paves  her  path  with  moonbeams  white, 
And  silvers  all  the  leaves  for  her, 
And  in  their  shadow  weaves  for  her 
A  dream  of  dear  delight. 

I  envy  none  whose  love  requires 
Of  her  a  gift,  a  task  that  tires: 

I  only  long  to  live  to  her, 

I  only  ask  to  give  to  her 
All  that  her  heart  desires. 
— Henry    Van  Dyke,   in   Century   Magazine. 


The  Call. 


Something  calls  and  whispers,  along  the  city  street, 
Through    shrill    cries   of   children   and   soft    stir   of 

feet, 
Till    sunlights    slant    and    dazzle,    and    airs   breathe 

rare  and  fine: — 
The    mountains    are    calling,    the    winds    wake    the 

pine. 

Past  the  quivering  poplars  that  tell  of  water  near 
The  long  road  is  sleeping,  the  white  road  is  clear. 
Yet  scent  and  touch  can  summon,  afar  from  brook 

and  tree, 
The  deep  boom  of  surges,  the  gray  waste  of  sea. 

Sweet    to    dream    and    linger,    in    windless    orchard 
close, 

On  bright  brows  of  ladies  to  garland  the  rose, 

But    all    the    time    are    glowing,    beyond    this    little 
world, 

The    still    light    of    planets    and    the    star-swarms 
whirled. 

— Georgiana    Goddard    King,    in    McCtnre's    Maga- 
zine. 

-*♦»- 

From  Lisbon  comes  the  news  that  Mignon 
Nevada,  daughter  of  the  famous  American 
prima  donna,  is  following  in  her  mother's 
successful  footsteps.  She  appeared  as  Rosina 
in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  at  the  Royal  San 
Carlos  Theatre,  and  introduced  an  aria  by 
David  entitled  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil,"  a  dif- 
ficult coloratura  number,  which  she  is  said  to 
have  rendered  with  such  fine  effect  as  to 
have  captivated  the  house.  She  will  fill  en- 
gagements in  Rome  and  Florence  after  the 
Lisbon  season. 


Leslie  Stuart,  composer  of  the  "Florodora" 
music,  has  received  from  the  Shuberts  an 
offer  of  an  annuity  for  life  in  return  for  an 
option  on  the  American  rights  of  all  the 
music  he  may  write  in  the  future.  Ten  years 
ago  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  Clyde  Fitch 
by  the  late  Sam  S.  Shubert.  To  Mr.  Fitch 
was  offered  a  cash  bonus  of  $60,000  for  all 
his  work.      Mr.   Fitch   declined  it. 


Of  royalties  who  patronize  the  theatre  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is,  according  to  "The  Stage 
Year  Book,"  the  most  enthusiastic,  as  she  is 
reported  to  have  been  thirty-one  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  while  the  queen  fol- 
lows her  closely  with  a  record  of  thirty  visits, 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows"  and  "The 
Merry  Widow"  being  among  the  most  popu- 
lar plays. 


The  David  Bispham  Concerts. 

The  concerts  by  David  Bispham,  the  great- 
est male  singer  this  country  has  yet  produced, 
will  interest  music  lovers,  for  both  words 
and  music  are  given  their  true  values  at  a 
Bispham  recital.  Two  concerts  are  an- 
nounced by  Manager  Will  Greenbaum,  the 
first  to  be  given  Tuesday  night,  March  16, 
the  second  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  21. 

At  the  opening  concert  four  groups  of 
songs  will  be  given,  divided  as  follows : 
"Songs  by  Old  Masters,"  "Songs  by  Classical 
Composers,"  "Operatic  Songs,"  and  "Modern 
Songs."  At  the  second  event,  works  by 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Franz,  Hugo 
Wolf,  and  Richard  Strauss  are  promised,  be- 
sides some  old  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Eng-' 
lish  ballads.  The  complete  programmes  may 
be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  next 
Thursday  morning,  when  the  sale  of  seats 
will  open. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  19,  Mr. 
Bispham  will  give  a  concert  in  Oakland  at 
Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  when  he  will  offer  a 
programme  of  entirely  different  numbers. 
For  this  event  seats  may  be  secured  at  the 
theatre  box-office  on  Monday,  March  15. 

Mr.  Bispham  will  furnish  the  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society, 
Wednesday  night,   March    17. 


"My    wife    doesn't    believe    in    these    sheath 
gowns."     "My  wife's  fat,  too." — Houston  Post. 


Our    opticians   are  men 

of  the  highest  professional 
standing  ;  only  experts  are 
employed  in  our  factory. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bel.  Pine  and  California 
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MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

134  to  146  Bush  Street 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 


Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

Honse  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 


Golden  State  Limited 

1908-09  Season  Opened 

DECEMBER  15,  1908 


C[No  better  or  more  direct  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Southern  California  and  Chicago. 

^[Through  the  Golden  Laden  Orange  Groves — By  the 
Wonderful  Salton  Sea — Mexican  Border  Scenes  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

tJCareful  and  attentive  dining  service — Meals  a  la 
carte. 

^[Drawing  room — State-room — sleeping  cars — State- 
rooms— Drawingrooms — sections  and  berths.  Observa- 
tion— Parlor — Library  Car — Equipped  with  latest  liter- 
ature and  magazines — Gentlemen's  Smoking  room, 
Ladies'  Rest  room — Spacious  open-air  rotunda. 


Southern  Pacific— Rock  Island 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  Unchangeful  Sex. 

[The    new,   fashion    which    is    to    follow    the    Di- 
rectoire   style  demands  a  smaller   and   much   lower 
waist  above  an  ample  skirt.] 
And  so  the  stern  decree  is  uttered,  Phyllis! 

No  more  in  dainty  sheath-like  gowns  arrayed, 
Slender  and  graceful  as  the  daffodil  is, 

Shall  I  behold  your  classic  form  displayed. 
For    you    who    own    Dame    Fashion's    sway    must 
tremble 

At  thought  of  meriting  her  lightest  frown, 
Even  though  she  may  bid  you  to  resemble 
A  tulip  upside  down! 

Your  waist  must  show  a  notable  compression, 
And  must  be  lowered  in  no  small  degree, 

And,  though  I  do  not  ask  for  a  confession 
Of  how  the  feat  is  done,  it  puzzles  me. 

Youth,  I  am  well  aware,  is  most  elastic, 
But  you,   as  fashion  changes  her  design, 

Seem  to  be  quite  miraculously  plastic. 
I  would  the  gift  were  mine! 

My  tailor  is  a  man  of  understanding, 

And  I  have  often  seen  him  much  distressed 
On  finding  that  my  figure  was  expanding, 

For,  oh,  he  loves  to  make  me  look  my  best. 
But  yet  the  fellow  never  pulls  or  pinches; 

He  can  not  mould  me  to  his  will,  'tis  clear, 
Only,   when   calling  out  my   extra  inches, 
He   drops  a  silent  tear! 

— London  Daily  Mail. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patron- 
age usually  given  to  the  naughty  play.  There 
have  been  many  of  these  productions  in  New 
York  ranging  in  magnificence  from  "Salome" 
down  to  the  ten-cent  drama  on  Broadway, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  virtuous  metropolis 
has  arisen  in  its  wrath  and  set  about  put- 
ting its  house  in  order.  Sermons  innumer- 
able have  been  preached,  the  public  apostles 
of  virtue  have  been  interviewed,  theatre  man- 
agers have  expressed  their  opinions,  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  have  written 
to  the  newspapers.  To  be  sure,  the  naughty 
plays  go  on  just  as  usual,  or  rather  not  just 
as  usual,  seeing  that  every  salacious  person 
in  New  York  has  been  told  just  where  they 
can  be  found,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  amount  of  the  admis- 
sion. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole 
performance  is  the  mutual  recriminations 
that  have  burst  forth  in  a  storm.  Every 
one  seems  trying  to  prove  that  every  one 
else  is  responsible  for  the  scandal.  First 
of  all  we  are  told  that  the  stage  would  be 
all  that  it  should  be  but  for  the  women.  It 
.  is  the  women  whose  passion  of  curiosity 
about  the  unknown  leads  them  to  the  im- 
moral play  in  order  that  they  may  be  initiated 
into  vice  through  the  comparative  security 
of  the  theatre.  It  is  women  who  wish  to  gaze 
upon  pruriency  behind  the  bars  and  to  peep 
into  the  lower  world  without  the  contagion 
of   actual   contact. 

The  assault  leads  naturally  to  reprisals. 
There  is  a  chorus  of  indignant  denial  from 
the  fair  sex  and  the  missiles  of  accusation 
are  returned  to  their  senders.  Women  are 
now  so  far  organized  into  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations that  they  never  lack  the  means  of 
concerted  defense,  and  so  we  find  Mrs.  Har- 
riot Johnston  Wood  of  the  League  of  Self- 
Supporting  Women  rushing  to  the  fray.  She 
says  that  the  attack  upon  women  is  untrue 
and  uncalled  for.  "It  is  not  the  women  who 
rush  to  the  suggestive  plays.  The  'bald 
heads'   are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble"  : 

I  have  been  to  only  one  of  the  plays  that  have 
been  censured — that  was  to  see  the  Princess  Rajah 
do  her  sensational  dance  at  Hammerstein's  Vic- 
toria, I  was  invited  on  that  occasion  and  didn't 
know  what  I  was  going  to  see.  I  must  say  that 
I  was  thoroughly  shocked.  What  surprised  me 
most  was  that,  although  it  was  an  afternoon  mati- 
nee, nine-tenths  of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
men.  Just  before  the  Princess  Rajah  act  was  put. 
on  a  steady  stream  of  bald-headed  men  poured 
into  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  act  was  over 
they  all  piled  out  again. 

This  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  problem  and 
one  that  opens  up  all  sorts  of  curious  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  mysteries.  Do  we 
understand  Mrs.  Wood  to  mean  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  connection  between  a  bald  head 
and  a  desire  to  see  improper  plays  ?  We  are 
not  altogether  without  personal  feeling  in 
this  matter  and  we  should  like  to  know  if 
the  bald  head  produces  a  desire  for  the 
naughty  drama,  or  if  it  is  the  desire  for 
the  naughty  drama  that  predisposes  to  bald- 
ness. Mrs.  Wood  should  be  more  careful  in 
her  choice  of  language.  To  place  the  whole 
bald  headed  fraternity  under  suspicion  in 
this  way  is  no  small  thing.  We  have  always 
supposed  that  white  hair  or  no  hair  at  all  is 
a  mark  of  respectability,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment of  age  and  to  look  askance  on  the  bald 
headed  man,  not  necessarily  as  a  betrayer 
of  innocence,  but  as  one  who  revels  in  im- 
propriety, who  goes  to  the  theatre  merely  to 
see  a  suggestive  scene,  only  to  "pile  out 
again"   as   soon   as  the   scene   is   over. 


After  twerty-six  years  of  married  life  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Menaugh  of  New  York  has  had 
enough  of  it,  which  only  shows  that  the 
worm  will  turn  if  you  give  him  time  enough. 
Mr.  Mena-  /h  has  deserted  his  wife,  which 
seems  to  -at  him  in  the  wrong  from  the 
s!  -\  it,  i. "though  the  lady  has  brought  a 
divorce,  Mr.  Menaugh  is  unrepentant 


and  defiant.  He  will  no  longer  live  with  a 
woman  who  draws  up  a  set  of  oppressive 
rules  and  compels  his  adherence. 

Here  are  the  rules  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  some  of  them  are  onerous : 

Banged  a  gong  as  signal  for  him  to  retire. 

Locked  the  house  at  7  p.  m.  If  he  wasn't  in  he 
slept  in   the  woodshed. 

Forced  to  take  off  his  shoes  at  the  door. 

Made  him  pay  $10  a  week  board  and  the  gro- 
cer's bill. 

Made  him  carry  water  from  cistern  and  wash 
his   own   clothes. 

Gave  her  pet  poodle,  Gary,  bath  twice  a  week, 
denied  him  plunge  except  on    Sunday. 

Forced  him  to  eat  with  a  fork  when  he  was 
taught  to  use  a  knife. 

Wouldn't  let  him  eat  at  table  with  unwashed 
hands. 

Barred  use  of  tobacco  because  it  darkened  lace 
curtains. 

Forced  him  to  walk  ahead  of  her  on  the  street 
and  sit  in  front  street-car  seat  to  prevent  his  look- 
ing  at  other  women. 

This  is  evidently  a  case  for  compromise, 
but  knowing  the  financial  situation  of  this 
interesting  couple  we  can  not  say  if  the  $10 
board  bill  is  equitable,  but  on  the  face  of  it 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Mr.  Menaugh 
should  not  pay  a  board  bill.  But  he  ought 
not  to  have  to  wash  Gary.  For  a  man  who 
has  so  great  an  objection  to  washing  himself 
it  must  be  a  real  hardship  to  have  to  wash 
a  dog.  But  let  Mrs.  Menaugh  be  firm  in 
the  matter  of  personal  cleanliness.  Let  her, 
moreover,  insist  that  the  knife  at  table  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  functions,  which  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  mouth.  She  had 
better  give  way  in  the  matter  of  tobacco, 
while  seven  p.  m.  is  too  early  for  final  retire- 
ment. A  modus  v'wendi  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  after  twenty-six  years  and  we 
may  hope  that  conciliation  will  yet  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  interesting  house- 
hold. 


All  the  great  dames  of  old  French  families 
are  now  in  quest  of  daughters  of  millionaires 
or  of  Indian  princes  to  bring  up  and  educate 
as  their  own  offspring  and  to  launch  on  the 
social  tide. 

Countess  de  Pracomtal  lately  took  as  a 
pupil  a  beautiful  Indian  princess,  aged  six- 
teen— Princess  Brenda  of  Jabalpur.  The  girl 
has  just  been  betrothed  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Kapurthala,  Prince  Par- 
jameh  Singh,  who  is  studying  at  Harrow,  but 
came  to  Paris  on  a  visit  with  his  guardian, 
Colonel  Massey.  The  countess  practically 
brought  about  the  match,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  richer  for  it  by  $100,000. 


The  parcels  post  has  been  subject  lately  to 
some  adverse  criticism  because  of  the  regu- 
lation that  a  list  of  the  contents  and  their 
values  must  be  displayed  legibly  upon  the  out- 
side. Now  the  service  has  been  once  more 
in  trouble  through  the  disappearance  of  candy 
from  a  box  sent  to  a  lady  in  America  from 
friends  in  Germany  and  specially  manufac- 
tured for  that  purpose. 

But  it  is  fair  to  add  that  there  was  restitu- 


tion, although  it  was  not  demanded.  When 
the  lady  found  that  half  the  candy  which 
her  friends  in  Germany  had  sent  to  her  in  a 
huge  Christmas  egg  had  disappeared  in  tran- 
sit, she  solemnly  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  collector  of  the  port.  "Your  men 
have  eaten  half  the  candy  which  was  made 
abroad  especially  for  me,"  she  said.  "The 
occurrence  must  not  happen  again." 

Her  complaint  was  so  straightforward  that 
it  impressed  the  collector.  Usually  peremp- 
tory demand  is  made  for  restitution  when 
small  loss  is  experienced  on  imported  goods. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the 
woman's  letter.  She  simply  desired  that  the 
collector    should    know    that    her    candy    had 


been  eaten  once  and  that  it  should  not  occur 
again.  "That  letter  sounds  straight,"  the  col- 
lector said.  "I  am  unwilling  that  a  lady  who 
has  paid  duty  on  candy  sent  from  abroad 
should  be  deprived  of  any  of  it."  He  sum- 
moned the  men  who  had  handled  the  candy 
package,  which  was  valued  at  $10.  There 
was  no  chocolate  in  the  corners  of  any  of 
their  mouths.  The  collector  exonerated  them 
all.  Finally  some  one  suggested  that,  rather 
than  be  regarded  as  petty  thieves,  the  men 
who  handled  the  package  make  up  a  fund  and 
buy  a  box  of  candy  to  replace  that  which  had 
disappeared.  They  did  it,  and  the  collector 
sent  it  to  the  woman  with  the  compliments 
and  best  wishes  of  the  men. 


CLOSING     WEEK     OF 

Removal  Sale 

WILL  OPEN   DOWN  TOWN  MARCH   15th 


O 


All    Furniture    Reduced   25 

Many  33  \-Z%  and  50 "i,  Reductions 

All  Oriental  Rugs  at  Unprecedented  Prices 
All  Domestic  Rugs  Reduced  15% 

Great  Reductions  on  Carpets,  Linoleums,  Draperies,  Upholstery,  Tapestries 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN     NESS     AND     SUTTER 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free    for    the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Friday,  March   19,  1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Friday,    April   16,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Thursday,   May   13,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila. India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets   at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Buildinsr.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Private  Party  Cars  "SIERRA"  and  "HERMOSA" 

RATES— $5.00  per  hour  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $20.00  for  the  use 
of  any  one  car. 

$25.00  minimum  for  round  trip  to  San  Mateo,  with  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours' 
stop-over  at  that  point. 

CARS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  OR  RETURNED  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  CITY 


<J  Parties  can  find  no  more  inexpensive,  instructive  or  interesting  method  of  enjoyment. 
The  cost  per  passenger  averages  very  small.  The  route  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
trips  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure,  in  good  weather  or  bad,  to  citizen  and  stranger  alike. 

Applications  for  cars  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Superintendent, 
United  Railroads,  Oak  and  Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


March  6,   1909. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


M.  Colorabies,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  had  his 
revenge  on  a  former  sweetheart,  a  lady  of 
Rouen,  when  he  left  her  by  his  will  a  legacy 
of  six  thousand  dollars  for  having,  some 
twenty  years  before,  refused  to  marry  him, 
"through  which,"  states  the  will,  "I  was  en- 
abled to  live  independently  and  happily  as 
a  bachelor." 


A  patronizing  young  lord  was  seated  oppo- 
site the  late  James  McNeill  Whistler  at  din- 
ner one  evening.  During  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation he  adjusted  his  monocle  and  leaned 
forward  toward  the  artist.  "Aw,  y'  know, 
Mr.  Whistler,"  he  drawled,  "I  pahssed  your 
house  this  mawning."  "Thank  you,"  said 
Whistler    quietly.      "Thank    you    very    much." 


Once,  when  taking  breakfast  at  a  hotel  in 
Richmond,  John  Randolph  complained  that 
the  eggs  were  not  fresh.  "If  you  want  fresh 
eggs,  waiter,  always  buy  them  in  Chester- 
field" (a  county  just  across  the  James) . 
"How  come  Chest'field  eggs  better'n  Henrico 
eggs,  sah  ?"  "Because,  you  rascal,  the  Ches- 
terfield people  are  too  poor  to  keep  theirs 
long." 

In  a  London  drawing-room  recently  the 
hostess  said  to  a  comfortable-looking  lady,  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  Midland  manufacturer, 
who  had  been  touring  during  the  winter  in 
the  sunny  south :  "Of  course,  you  went  to 
Rome,  dear  Mrs.  Dash  ?"  "Rome  !"  replied 
the  widow,  vaguely  and  meditatively,  "did  we 
go  to  Rome,  Ethel  ?" — to  her  daughter  this. 
"Yes,  ma,  you  know  we  did,  that  big  place 
where  I  bought  those  lovely  silk  stockings." 


An  old  Tennessee  darky  was  arrested, 
charged  with  stealing  a  pig.  The  evidence 
was  absolutely  conclusive,  and  the  judge,  who 
knew  the  old  man  well,  said  reproachfully, 
"Now,  Uncle  'Rastus,  why  did  you  steal  that 
pig?"  "Bekase  "  mah  pooh  fambly  wuz 
starvin',  yo'  honnah,"  whimpered  the  old  man. 
"Family  starving!"  cried  the  judge;  "but  they 
tell  me  you  keep  five  dogs.  How  is  that, 
uncle  ?"  "Why,  yo'  honnah,"  said  Uncle 
'Rastus  reprovingly,  "you  wouldn't  'spect  mah 
fambly  to  eat  dem   dawgs!" 


There  are  other  destructive  forces  in  na- 
ture, and  even  earthquakes  have  rivals.  This 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  temblor  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  several  years  ago. 
A  resident  of  the  shaken  city,  while  he  felt 
that  his  duties  required  him  to  remain  there 
to  do  what  he  might  for  the  sufferers,  sent 
his  six-year-old  son  out  of  the  danger  and 
confusion  to  the  youngster's  grandfather  in 
New  York.  Three  days  after  the  boy's  ar- 
rival the  Charleston  man  received  this  tele- 
gram from  his  father:  "Send  us  your  earth- 
quake and  take  back  your  boy." 


James  K.  Hackett,  the  actor,  is  always 
ready  to  assert  that  there  are  many  untoward 
possibilities  in  his  profession.  "Really,  the 
public  doesn't  appreciate  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  actor's  life,"  he  said,  recently.  "Now, 
there  was  Wisham  Brown,  who  went  touring 
in  South  Africa.  I  met  Wisham's  cousin  re- 
cently. 'Well,  how  is  Wish?'  said  I.  'Wish?' 
said  the  cousin.  'Why,  man,  Wisham's  dead!' 
'Dead?'  I  cried.  'How  did  he  die?'  'Pelted 
to  death  with  eggs  at  Capetown,'  the  cousin 
answered.  'But  eggs  don't  kill,'  said  I.  He 
smiled  sadly,  and  murmured,  'Ostrich  eggs 
do.' " 


At  a  business  men's  meeting  in  Atlanta 
there  was  under  discussion  an  arrangement 
with  the  railroads  that  allowed  merchandise 
to  be  shipped  to  and  from  that  inland  city 
on  a  through  bill  of  lading.  There  was  much 
joyous  declamation  and  one  orator  explained 
in  enthusiastic  periods  that  Atlanta  was  now 
the  equivalent  of  a  seaport  town  and  able  to 
cope  with  all  rivals.  Upon  this  a  Savan- 
nahian,  whose  native  city  is  the  real  seaport 
of  Georgia,  arose  and  said  with  some 
acerbity :  "If  you  Atlantans  were  to  lay  a 
pipe  line  to  the  sea  and  then  suck  as  hard  as 
you  blow,  you'd  be  a  real  seaport  in  no  time 
at  all." 


Uncle  Mose,  needing  money,  sold  his  pig 
to  the  wealthy  Northern  lawyer  who  had  just 
bought  the  neighboring  plantation.  After  a 
time,  needing  more  money,  he  stole  the  pig 
and  resold  it,  this  time  to  Judge  Pickens,  who 
lived  "down  the  road  a  piece."  Soon  after- 
ward the  two  gentlemen  met  and,  upon  com- 
paring notes,  suspected  what  had  happened. 
They  confronted  Uncle  Mose.  The  old  darky 
cheerfully  admitted  his  guilt.  "Well,"  de- 
manded Judge  Pickens,  "what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  "Blessed  ef  I  know,  jedge," 
replied  Uncle  Mose  with  a  broad  grin.  "I'se 
no  lawyer.  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  let  yo1  two 
gen'men  settle  it  between  yo'selves." 


Two  ladies,  who  had  known  each  other  in 
years  gone  by,  met  on  the  street.  One  of 
them,  who  had  been  married  for  some  years, 
was  pushing  a  baby  carriage  in  which  were 
fine  triplets,  all  girls.  The  other  lady  had 
been  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  a  couple   of 


weeks.  "What  beautiful  children  !"  exclaimed 
the  newly  married  one  with  much  interest, 
after  the  two  friends  had  exchanged  greet- 
ings. "Yes,"  replied  the  proud  mother,  "and 
it  was  the  funniest  coincidence.  At  our  wed- 
ding supper  the  boys  who  played  with  my 
husband  in  the  orchestra  serenaded  him  and 
played  'Three  Little  Maids,'  from  'The  Mi- 
kado.' Isn't  that  queer?"  The  newly  mar- 
ried one  gasped  for  breath  and  turned  pale 
with  horror.  "Merciful  heavens!"  she 
gasped,  "at  our  wedding  supper,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  Tom's  friends  serenaded  him  also, 
and  they  rendered  the  sextette  from  'Lucia.'  " 

One  of  the  leading  comedians  of  the  Frank- 
furt Theatre  in  Germany  went  to  the  di- 
rector and  asked  for  an  advance  on  his  week's 
salary.  The  books  showed  that  the  whole 
amount  had  already  been  drawn,  and  the  di- 
rector said  "No."  "Very  good,"  said  the 
actor;  "then  I  shall  refuse  to  go  on  tonight." 
The  director  saw  that  it  was  dangerously  near 
curtain  time  and  reluctantly  gave  the  actor 
the  amount  asked  for,  but  said:  "Remember, 
sir,  this  is  nothing  short  of  extortion,  and  a 
cowardly  one  at  that."  "Not  at  all,  Herr 
Director,"  said  the  actor,  stuffing  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  "my  name  is  not  on  the  bill  for 
tonight,  anyway." 


On  the  relief  train  that  had  been  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  the  railway  wreck  was  a  news- 
paper reporter,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  first  victim  he  saw  was  a  man  whose 
eyes  were  in  mourning  and  whose  left  arm 
was  in  a  sling.  With  his  hair  full  of  dirt,  one 
end  of  his  shirt  collar  flying  loose,  and  his 
coat  ripped  up  the  back,  the  victim  was  sit- 
ting on  the  grass  and  serenely  contemplating 
the  landscape.  "How  many  people  are  hurt?" 
asked  the  reporter,  hurrying  up  to  him.  "I 
haven't  heard  of  anybody  being  hurt,  young 
man,"  said  the  other.  "How  did  this  wreck 
happen?"  "I  haven't  heard  of  any  wreck." 
"You  haven't?  Who  are  you,  anyhow?"  "I 
don't  know  that  it's  any  of  your  business,  but 
I'm   the  claim   agent  of  the  road." 

«•>■ 

THE    MERRY    MUSE. 


This  Complex  Life. 
Charicles    loved    Aglae, 

Cleon  loved  her,  too; 
All  were   in   society 

Such    as   Athens  knew. 

Charicles'    broad    Doric    tongue 

Wasn't    polished — see  ? 
Accents    soft,    Athenian, 

Helped  young   Cleon's  plea. 

Cleon  wore  his  chilton  long, 

Charicles,  his,  short; 
E'en    his   chlamys   put  on    wrong, 

Not   as    Cleon   taught. 

Solecisms  weighed    against 

Charicles,    ah,    me ! 
Cleon,    not  so  good   a  man, 

Won    fair    Aglae. 

Social    element    today 

Makes    a    complex    life, 
If    a    villain    is    "correct" 

He    will    win    a    wife. 

And   a  good   man  eating  peas 

With     a    dinner    knife 
Often    dies    a    bachelor. 

Such,    my    friends,    is  life! 
-Walter  Beverley   Crane,   in  New   York   Times. 


t 


The  Ichthyosaurus. 
The  Ichthyosaur  was  a  callous  beast. 
He  minded  not  in  the  littlest  least 
If  you   hammered  his   horny  hide  all  day; 
He  calmly  nibbled  his  hay, 
He  moved  with  the  might  of  a  Iocomote, 
He  had  a  voice  like  a  six-day  boat, 
Whatever  he  said,  you  bet  it  went, 
Yet  he  did  not  care  one  cent. 

When  the  former  folk  of  the  Stony  Age 
Thumped  his  sides  in  their  puny  rage 
On  finding  their  Country  Gentleman  corn 
Trampled   in  early  morn, 
He  did  not  care,  for  he  did  not  know; 
He  sensed  their  blows  in  an  hour  or  so, 
Up  in  his  brain,  fainter  grown, 
Like  sounds  in  a  telephone. 

The  paleontologists  blandly  say 

The  Ichthyosaur  lias  gone  his  way, 

But  you  and  I  his  trail  have  seen 

In  a  door  by   Bowling  Green 

And    up   by    Narragansett   Bay, 

Down  in  Washington,  too,  they  say, 

There  are  ample  signs,  both  great  and  small. 

That    he    isn't   extinct   at    all. 

— L.    H.    Robbins,    in   Newark   News. 


A.  Hirschman 


For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware. 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Whatever  Ihe  lorm  or  finish 
it  cleans  Silver  without  a  blemish. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

For  over  40  rears  the  standard  For  cleaninc1 

and  polishing  SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  full-sized  box,  poat-piad 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


TESTED  BY  TIME  AND 
STILL  THE  FAVORITE 
THE   PUREST  TYPE  OF 

THE 

American  Gentleman's 
Whiskey 


HENRY  CAMPE  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  FraDcisco,  Cat. 
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BANKING 
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IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY. FEB.  5,  1909,  THIS  BANK 
REPORTS  DEPOSITS  OF  $2,256,000.00 
AND  A  LEGAL  RESERVE  OF  41  PER 
CENT.  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  CONTINUE 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  STABILITY  AND 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  BANK.  WHICH 
HAS  CHARACTERIZED  ITS  GROWTH 
AND  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  PAST  17 
YEARS.  YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  COR. 
DIALLY  INVITED. 

A.  W.  Naylor,  Prti.      F.  M.  Wilson,  Vicc-Prti. 

F.  L.  Naylor    F.  C.Mortimhr    W.S.Wood 

Caihiir  Ant.  Cashier         Ant.  CaihUr 
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Mrrkrli-n.lCal. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saniome  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant    cashier. 


REINVESTMENT 

OF  MATURING 

S.  P.  of  ARIZONA  1909s 

We  will  gladly  give  you  advice  and  offer 
suggestions  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous as  a   basis   for  exchange 


SUTRO 


CO 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capifal  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    190S 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann ;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Mulier;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Stcinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W,   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

coronado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

Mills  Building  ave.  hotel  Alexandria 

san  francisco  los  angeles 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    ?      600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a   Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.   S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  8TREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Li.  San  Francisco 

l>.  Hnlr  Woods 

Li,  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK. 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00a 
2:00p 
«4:40p 

8:40a 
10:00a 
11:20a 
12:40p 
2:00p 
3:20p 

t7:25a 
1:36p 

~3:00p 
4:40p 

11:00a 
12:20p 
1:40p 
3:05p 
4:45p 
6:05p 

7:25a 

1:32p 

4:34p 

«8:50p 

10:56a 
12:1 6p 

1:3Gp 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01p 

•Saturday  only.      fMondav  onlv.      ^Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Officc^SaiiKilito  Ferry  and  S72  Market. 
General  Offices — Mill  Valley,  California. 


(Mi/brnialimfted 
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The        >* 

Only  Train 

Between  Southern  California 

and  the  East  via.  Any  Line-  C_/ 

ALL  THE  WAY 

Exclusively  -/Of'        Our  folders 

^»       ,         1      "         .  1       tell.    Ask  for 

yirsl  class  travel.  them. 

DINING    CAB.    UNDE.B—      F.  W.  PRINCE.  C.  T.  A. 
FRED  HARVEY   MANAGEMENT  «?3  Market  Street 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Proverbial  Lenten  quiet  prevails  in  the  so- 
cial world,  and  not  even  a  bridge  party  of 
more  than  three  or  four  tables  has  been 
given  thus  far  since  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
beautiful  weather  has  tempted  many  out  of 
town,  and  country  homes  are  being  opened, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  most  of  the  suburban 
places.  Santa  Barbara  is  the  Mecca  of  the 
many,  and  a  San  Francisco  colony  has  been 
established  there  which  is  growing  daily. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Florence  Whittell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Whittell  of  San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  Kurt  Al- 
bert Their  wedding  will  take  place  in  Paris 
on   Monday  next. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mar- 
gery Paterson,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Van  Renssalaer  Paterson  and  Mrs.  Paterson, 
to  Mr.  Ira  Wilson  Hoover.  Their  wedding 
will  be  -an  event  of  June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Slate,  daughter  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Slate  of  Berkeley,  to  Mr.  Ernst  Van 
Loben  Sels  of  Oakland.  No  date  is  an- 
nounced for  the  wedding,  but  it  will  probably 
be  an  event  of  the  summer. 
•  The  wedding  of  Miss  Mabelle  Bovee  Toy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Toy,  to 
Mr.  Francis  Wayland  Lucas  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  37  Presidio  Avenue.  The  ceremony 
was  celebrated  at  nine  o'clock  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clampett  of  Trinity  Church.  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Toy,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  bride,  acted 
as  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Helen  Dean 
and  Miss  Laura  Taylor  were  the  brides- 
maids. Mr.  Philip  Paschel  was  the  best  man 
and  Mr.  Harvey  Toy,  the  bride's  brother, 
and  Mr.  LeRoy  Lucas,  brother  of  the  bride- 
groom, were  the  ushers.  Only  relatives  and 
a  few  intimate  friends  were  present.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucas  will  spend  their  honeymoon 
in  Japan,  and  on  their  return  will  live  in 
this  city. 

The  officers  of  the  Presidio  entertained  at 
a  hop  on  Friday  night  of  last  week  at  the 
Presidio   clubhouse. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinck- 
ard,  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs.  Robert  Ches- 
ter Foute,  Mrs.  Carey  Friedlander,  and  Mrs. 
Truxtun  Beale. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Monday  last  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Marcia  Fee  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise   McCormick   of   Chicago. 

Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  was  the  hostess  at 
a  luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel.     Her  guests  were  Mrs.  W. 

B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young,  Mrs.  Blair,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreck- 
els,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin,  Mrs.  John 

C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  John  H.  Polhemus,  Mrs. 
Harry  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Cecilia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Kathleen  de  Young,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Doris  Wilshire. 

Miss  Constance  Davis  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  in 
Ross  Valley  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily  Johnson. 

Miss  Anna  Weller  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week,  her  guests  afterward  attending  the 
Presidio  hop. 

Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week. 

Mrs.  John  A.   Lundeen   was   the  hostess   at 


an  informal  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
last  week  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  entertained  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  the  gray  room  of  the  Fairmont  on  Friday. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  T.  M.  Lillienthal,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Wal- 
ter, Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  Gale,  Mrs.  George 
Boardman,    Mrs.    Frederick    Castle. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  dinner 
in  the  St.  Francis  last  Tuesday  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Lewis  of  Portland.  Those  invited  to 
meet  Mrs.  Lewis  were  Mr.  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey, Major  and  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Miss  Janet 
von   Schroeder,   and   Mr.   Frank   King. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this    city   and    Coast   and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent    Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  who  have 
been  at  the  Fairmont  since  their  return  from 
Europe,  have  gone  to  their  country  place  at 
Burlingame  for  the  spring  and  summer. 
Miss  Katrina  Page  Brown  of  New  York  is 
their  guest. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  who  has 
been  in  town  for  several  weeks  from  her 
home  in  the  Napa  Valley,  left  last  week  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  spend  the 
spring  months  as  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Potter. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Mr.  Frank  King,  and 
Mr.  Boyd  Van  Benthuysen  spent  the  week- 
end at  Menlo  as  the  guests  of  Miss  Florence 
Breckinridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  will 
leave  during  the  spring  for  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  W.  Alston  Hayne  has  arrived  from 
Mexico  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Bourn  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Aimer  Newhall  spent 
the  weekend  at  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Robert  L.   Coleman. 

Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  has  arrived 
from  Southern  California  and  is  the  guest  of 
friends   here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  re- 
turned from  Riverside,  where  they  have  been 
since  early  in  the  winter. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff,  who  has  been  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Bryant  in  this  city  for 
several  weeks,  will  spend  a  part  of  March 
at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.   McDonald   Spencer. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  who  left  several 
weeks  since  for  the  East,  is  at  present  in 
Washington  as  the  guest  of  her  cousin,  Sena- 
tor Kean. 

Miss  Peggy  Simpson  has  been  the  guest  of 
friends  at  Byron  Springs  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge,  Jr.,  who 
left  recently  for  the  East,  have  arrived  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Alice  Oge  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  a  stay  in  town  as  the 
guest  of  the  Misses  Du  Bois. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Miss  Laura  Baldwin, 
and  Miss  Marian  Miller  left  on  Monday  last 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  be  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Potter  for  some  weeks. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lusk  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  the  East  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.   Thomas   Findley,  in   Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Livermore,  and  Miss  Hazel  King  have  gone 
recently  to  Rome,  where  they  are  spending 
some    weeks. 

Miss  Dorothy  Eoericke  and  Miss  Louise 
McCormick   are   visiting   at   Paso   Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stane  (formerly  Miss  Bessie 
Center)  have  arrived  from  their  European 
home  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Stane's 
mother,   Mrs.   Alexander   Center,   in   Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie  of  Tonopah  is  here 
as  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Jordan. 

Miss  Avis  Sherwood  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Brace  left  a  few  days  since  for  New  York. 

Miss  Kathleen  Thompson  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  at  the  latter's 
home    in    Piedmont. 

Dr.  de  Marville  and  his  daughter,  Cora, 
have   given  up   their  residence   in   San   Mateo 


made  from 


Baking 
Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

The  only  baking  powder 


rom  Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.       SLl 


and  rented  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pacific 
Avenue  and  Fillmore  Street,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  C.  E.  Green. 

Mrs.  Fred  Pickering  and  Miss  Rhoda  Pick- 
ering have  gone  to  Southern  California  for  a 
visit. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anna  Peters 
of  Stockton  are  spending  the  Lenten  season 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Simmons  of  Sacramento 
spent  several  days  last  week  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  McQuisten  (formerly 
Miss  Eva  Castle)  are  spending  their  honey- 
moon at  Del  Monte,  and  will  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia until  next  month  before  leaving  for 
their  home   in    Salt   Lake. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hewlett  will  go  to  South- 
ern California  in  the  near  future  to  spend 
some   weeks. 

Mrs.  Georgie  Lacey  Spalding  has  arrived 
from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  is  visit- 
ing friends   in   this  vicinity. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  Trilley  will  be 
at  Del  Monte  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Dean  spent  several  days  last  week 
with  her  friend,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  R.  Greenbaum  will  be  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Williams,  with  their 
children,  will  be  at  Del  Monte  for  two  weeks. 

M.  L.  de  Waele,  minister  to  Belgium,  is 
staying  at   Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Beaver  and  the  Misses  Beaver 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  will 
reside  temporarily  at  2525   Webster   Street. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Coryell  of  Menlo  Park,  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  B.  Coryell,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Swift  of  New  York,  motored  to  Del  Monte 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Letts  and  the  Misses  Edna 
and  Gladys  Letts  of  Los  Angeles  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  James  Hume  and  Miss  Blanch  Morse 
of  Berkeley  were  at  Del  Monte  during  the 
week. 

Letters  from  Miss  Agnes  Tillmann,  dated 
at  Nice  and  Cannes,  speak  of  a  stay  in  the 
Riviera,  and  of  an  early  return  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Fries  and  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Kreling  sailed  on  the  26th  instant  on  the 
Tenyo  Maru  for  a  trip  of  about  six  months 
extending  through  Japan,  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  India,  and  possibly  farther  west 
through    the    Suez. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Casserly  of  Menlo  Park 
went  to  Del  Monte  with  a  party  of  friends 
for   the   weekend. 

Baron  A.  Van  Reigensberg  Versluys  of 
Holland  has  taken  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Weill  has  returned  from 
Paris  and  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Phillip  I.  Hansdale,  with  Miss  Sidney 
Smith,  Miss  Bertha  Sidney  Smith,  Colonel 
John  Biddle,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance,  went 
to   Del  Monte  for  the  weekend. 

Among  visitors  from  the  Northwest  now  at 
the  Fairmont  are :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gug- 
genheim, Mr.  John  N.  Jackson,  Mr.  John  B. 
Agen,  Mr.  F.  T.  Crowe,  Seattle ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Jewett,  Miss  Narcisse  Jewett, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jewett,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Green  and  daughter,  Tacoma ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Adams,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Montgom- 
ery, Miss  Montgomery,  Portland ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Montague,  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Walter   G.    Merryweather,    Spokane. 

■*♦*■ 

At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 

The  following  San  Franciscans  registered 
at  Del  Monte  during  the  week  just  past : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Campion,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Treddwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dillman,  Mr.  John  S. 
Sharp,   Mr.  J.   A.   Wilson. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  during  the  past  week  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Barker,  Mrs.  Jane  Plover, 
Miss  Plover,  Miss  K.  V.  Plover,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Butterfield,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bayliss, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   T.   C.   Vanness. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Troutt,  Mrs.  E.  Ruprecht,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brandenstein,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
David  McCluret,  Mr.  William  J.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Mouser,  Mr.  H.  Rodgers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
McKee,  Miss   Dorothy  Myers. 


Lewis  Waller  has  arranged  with  Maxine 
Elliott  to  close  her  New  York  season  early 
and  act  the  leading  part  in  London  in  his 
new  play,  which  is  to  be  produced  in  April. 
His  new  play  is  founded  on  a  story  by  Bal- 
zac. Miss  Elliott  will  play  the  Duchess  de 
Langeais  in  the  drama,  which  is  to  be  called 
"Eighteen  Hundred  and  One." 
-•♦»■ 

William  Burress  is  in  the  cast  of  that 
much-talked-of  naughty  New  York  musical 
mixture,   "The   Girl  from   Rector's."" 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  Saw- 
yer was  recently  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  Spanish  and 
French  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe,   1356   Geary  Street. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


C|  Beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Tapestry  Room, 
March  tenth,  tiffin  will  be 
served,  between  four  and 
six,  in  the  White  and  Gold 
Room. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


PLAY  GOLF 

at  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

on  the  finest  1 8-hole  course  in  the 
country.  Through  parlor  car  leaves 
San    Francisco    daily    at    3    p.   m. 

For   literature,  week-end  rates   and  reservations,   address 


H.  R.  WARNER,  Manaser 
Del  Monte 


Or  PECK  JUDAH  CO. 
789   Market  St.,   S.   F. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal   hotel  accommodations. 


Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau.  Peck-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


THE  CITIZENS*  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchant* 
*  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   'The  Citizens'   Magazine'  SI. SO  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 
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FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

The  result  of  nearly  a  half  century's 

experience  in  good  hotel 

keeping 

Room  with  bath  $2.50  upward 

Management  of  the  world  famous 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


NEW  ORLEANS 

••• 
• 

THE  GRUNEWALD 
Largest,  Newest,  Best  Hotel  in  the  South 


'  •'  '  '     '  .''■  '-,: 


Cost  over  $2,000,000.00 

400  \  RATES 

Room.  I  $1.00  AND  UPWARDS 

European  (  With  Bath 

Plan  )  $2.50  AND   UPWARDS 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Modern  Hotel 

Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building;,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210 rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
'guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  up     English  Grill. 


z 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


ROSS 


FOR   SALE   OR  TO  RENT— A   beautiful 
home,  convenient  to   station,  eight   rooms,  two 
bath-rooms,  servants'   quarters,   stable  and  large 
grounds.     For  particulars  apply  to 
E.  T.  OSBORN, 

506  Clunie  Bide,  S.  F. 


PERSONAL. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month 
and  fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  on  or  about 
April    1. 

Colonel  Walter  L.  Finley,  U.  S.  A,,  chief 
of  staff,  Department  of  California,  returned 
last  week  from  a  tour  of  inspetion  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Colonel  Charles  G.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A., 
inspector-general,  Department  of  California, 
is  expected  to  return  on  the  next  transport 
last  week  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  L.  Bullard, 
Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey  announced  as  his  station. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  reprieved  from 
treatment  at  the  Army  and  Navy  General 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  will  re- 
turn   to    his    proper   station. 

Major  Henry  N.  Morrow,  judge-advocate, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
Philippines,  to  take  effect  about  March  20, 
and  he  will  then  repair  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  report  in  person  to  the  judge-advocate 
general  of  the  army  for  duty  in  his  office. 

Captain  Robert  D.  Walsh,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  to  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Alexander  L.  Dade,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Thirteenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A. 

Captain  William  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed 
to  inspect  public  animals  to  be  delivered  at 
Ogden  and  Garland,  Utah ;  Caldwell,  Idaho ; 
Ontario,  Oregon,  and  Dillon,  Montana. 

Captain  Cornelius  C.  Smith,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Three  Rivers, 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
needs  in  the  way  of  labor  and  materials  in 
the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
Parks  during  the  coming  season.  He  will 
return  to  his  station  about  April   1. 

Captain  Thomas  C.  Hanson,  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  to  duty 
in  the  Army  Transport  Service  with  station 
at  San  Francisco.  He  will  report  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service  for  duty  as  quartermaster  and  acting 
commissary  of  the  transport  Logan,  relieving 
Captain  William  H.  Tobin,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Lutz  Wahl,  commissary,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  on  temporary  duty  in  the  office 
of  the  purchasing  commissary  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, sailed  yesterday  (Friday)  on  the  trans- 
port leaving  this  port  for  Manila. 

Captain  William  H.  Tobin,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Seattle  and  report  to  Major  Winthrop  S. 
Wood,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty  as 
his  assistant. 

Commander  J.  A.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
detached  from  the  naval  station,  Cavite,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Monterey  and  the 
Monadnock.   • 

Past  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  A.  Bull,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Naval  Station,  Ca- 
vite, and  ordered  to  the  Denver. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  B.  Pearson,  Ninth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  four  months' 
leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  Copley  Enos,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  treat- 
ment at  the  Army  General  Hospital,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  and  to  return  to  his 
proper  station. 

Lieutenant  Frank  T.  Thornton,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  has  had 
his  leave  of  absence  of  ten  days  extended 
twenty  days. 

Lieutenant  Peter  J.  Hennessey,  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  as  judge-advo- 
cate of  the  court-martial  appointed  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  Lieutenant 
Sebring  C.  Megill,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
detailed  as  judge-advocate  of  the  court  in  his 
stead. 

Lieutenant  James  R.  Mount,  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  April  IS, 
with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
one  month. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Pillsbury,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  the  Philippine  Division  and  is  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Army  Transport  Service  with 
station  at   San   Francisco. 

Ensign  W.  A.  Glassford,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Preble  and  ordered 
to  the  Independence  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Sergeant  Frank  Brezina,  Troop  I,  Four- 
teenth Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
president  of  an  examining  board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  such  time  as  he  may  be  required  by 
the  board  of  examination  to  determine  his 
eligibility  for  the  final  examination  for  ad- 
vancement to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 

Private    Fred    H.    Westfall,    Thirty-Second 


Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
Fort  Baker,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
president  of  an  examining  board  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  at  such  time  as  he 
may  be  required  by  the  board,  for  examina- 
tion to  determine  his  eligibility  for  the  final 
examination  for  advancement  to  the  grade  of 
second   lieutenant. 


One  Morning  When  the  Rain-Birds  Call. 
The  snows  have  joined  the  little  streams  and  slid 
into  the  sea; 
The     mountainsides    are    damp     and    black     and 
steaming  in   the  sun; 
But  Spring,  who  should  be  with  us  now,  is  waiting 
timidly 
For  Winter  to  unbar  the  gates  and  let  the  rivers 
run. 

It    matters    not    how    green  .  the    grass    is    lifting 
through  the  mold, 
How    strong    the    sap    is    climbing    out    to    every 
naked  bough. 
That    in    the    towns    the    market-stalls    are    bright 
with  jonquil  gold, 
And  over  marsh  and  meadowland  the   frogs  are 
fluting  now. 

For  still  the  waters  groan  and   grind   beneath  the 
icy  floor, 
And    still   the  winds   are   hungry-cold   that  leave 
the  valley's  mouth. 
Expectantly   each   day  we  wait  to   hear   the   sullen 
roar, 
And  see  the  blind  and  broken  herd  retreating  to 
the  south. 

One   morning   when   the    rain-birds   call    across   the 
singing    rills, 
And   the  maple   buds   like  tiny   flames   shine   red 
among  the  green, 
The     ice    will     burst     asunder     and     go     pounding 
through  the  hills — 
An  endless  gray  procession  with  the  yellow  flood 
between. 

Then    the    Spring    will    no    more    linger,    but    come 
with  joyous  shout, 
With    music    in    the    city    squares    and    laughter 
down  the  lane; 
The  thrush  will  pipe  at  twilight  to  draw  the  blos- 
soms out, 
And  the  vanguard  of  the  summer  host  will  camp 
with  us  again. 
— Lloyd  Roberts,   in   Appleton's  Magazine. 

-•»«- 

A  metaphor  does  double  duty  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  author  of  an  article  on  "Scotland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  discussing  the  Scottish 
school  of  metaphysics,  asks,  "Has  not  a 
cynic  described  a  metaphysician  as  a  blind 
man  looking  in  a  dark  room  for  a  black  cat 
which  is  not  there  ?"  Only  twenty  pages  fur- 
ther on,  in  an  article  on  the  "Political  Situa- 
tion in  Europe,"  the  writer  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
at  Scarborough  last  November,  in  which  he 
says,  "There  is  the  old  warning  that  you 
should  not  spend  too  much  time  in  looking  in 
the  dark  cupboard  for  the  black  cat  which  is 
not  there."  Sir  Edward  Grey's  black  cat 
stands  for  the  bogey  of  German  hostility ; 
and  this  seems  a  more  appropriate  use  of  the 
metaphor,  remarks  the  London  Chronicle, 
than  that  made  in  the  former  passage.  Lord 
Bowen's  comparison  of  a  metaphysician  to  a 
dog  chasing  his  own  tail  is  both  more  vivid 
and    more    succinct. 


Princess  Trixie,  a  celebrated  "educated" 
horse,  which  had  been  exhibited  all  over  the 
world  and  was  twenty  years  old,  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident  in  Delaware  a  few 
days  ago.  It  is  said  that  Princess  Trixie 
was  valued  at  $100,000,  and  wore  a  jeweled 
headstall,  presented  by  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land. 


Queen  Alexandra  is  making  tourmalines  the 
rage  in  England  by  her  preference  for  them. 
The  queen  has  made  quite  a  collection  of 
them,  and  the  finest  is  said  to  be  one  found 
in  Australia  by  a  washerwoman. 


Finest  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,   N.  Y.,  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn,  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  G  lass  es 


644  MARKET  5T.0PR  palace  hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Telephone 
DOUGLAS  4300 


Hours:  9  until  12  and 
2  until  4 


Dr.  BYRON  W.  HAINES 
DENTIST 
Suite  507 
323  GEARY  STREET 

At  Powell  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALAMEDA 

FOR  SALE*-$I5,500.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent modem  homes;  11  rooms  and  baths;  finished  basement 
and  all  conveniences.  Situated  on  a  lot  86  1-2  x  207  1-2. 
sunny  side  and  best  pan  of  Central  Avenue.  Garage  and 
beautiful  grounds. 

LEWIS  &  SHAW,  Agents,         1504  Park  Street 


Sherman ,  Cla 
cupying  this  entire 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S .  F . ,  are  headquarters  tor 
every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment from  Steinway  pianos 
down.  You  have  no  need  to 
go  elsewhere  for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


Broadway  at   Bit 

Oakland 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

Our  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at     our    factory 

117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 
Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
Slates,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  dollar  lor  a  trial  order. 


TWO    MINUTES 

WALK   FROM   THE   LOBBY   ARE    OUR 


Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Pie 
Plant  and  Celery  Gardens 

and  they're  fresh,  like  our  yellow-legged 
frying  chickens,  roasting  pigs,  broiling 
squabs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese  &  eggs 


THE  POTTER 


SANTA  BARBARA 


MILO  M.  POTTER 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Knicker — Does  he  understand  the  parts  of 
an  auto?  Bocker — All  except  the  upkeep. — 
New   York  Sun. 

Teacher — Johnny,  what  is  an  isthmus? 
Johnny — A  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting 
two  scandals. — New  York  Herald. 

Mother — Tommy,  are  you  teaching  the 
parrot  to  swear?  Tommy — No,  mother;  I'm 
just  telling  it  what  it  mustn't  say. — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Tommy — Pop,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cook  and  a  chef?  Tommy's  Pop — 
About  $20  a  week,  my  son. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"Yep,  woman  is  certainly  de  cause  of  me 
being  dis  way.  If  me  wife  hadn't  lost  her 
job,  I'd  had  a  home  right  now." — New  Or- 
leans Picayune. 

"So,  your  daughter  is  improving  in  her 
piano  playing  ?"  "Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Cum- 
rox.  "You  enjoy  it?"  "No.  But  it  doesn't 
make  me  as  nervous  as  it  used  to." — Wash- 
ington -Star. 

"I  see  where  the  manager  of  a  typewriter 
exchange  announces  inspection  days  for  sten- 
ographers." "Gee,  I  wouldn't  mind  inspect- 
ing a  few  cute  ones  myself." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"It  is  strange  my  husband  has  just  re- 
turned from  Paris  and  he  didn't  see  half 
the  things  I  saw  when  I  was  there."  "I'll 
bet  you  didn't  see  half  the  things  he  saw, 
either." — Houston   Post. 

"I  like  to  see  a  man  take  an  interest  in 
his  work."  "So  do  I.  1  once  knew  a  police- 
man who  was  so  enthusiastic  that  it  posi- 
tively pained  him  to  see  anybody  out  of  jail." 
— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"He  tried  to  kiss  his  wife  last  night  and 
she  gave  him  a  black  eye."  "Why  did  she 
do  that  V  "She  thought  he  was  drunk." 
"She  certainly  had  grounds  for  the  suspi- 
cion.    Did  you  ever  see  her  ?" — Houston  Post. 

"Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  house  for  summer 
boarders,  and  that  large  building  next  door 
is  a  sanitarium."  "What's  the  sanitarium 
for  ?"  "The  folks  who  board  with  us  one 
summer  generally  stay  there  the  second  year." 
—Life. 

"That  Englishman  is  a  funny  chap,"  re- 
marked the  hat  salesman  in  the  big  hotel ; 
"he  hasn't  been  out  of  his  room  today.''  "No, 
he  is  a  victim  of  circumstances,"  confided  the 
coffee  salesman.  "Victim  of  circumstances  ?" 
"Yes.   he  put  his   shoes   outside  his  door  last 


night,  according  to  the  English  custom,  and 
somebody  threw  them  at  a  cat  down  the  area- 
way." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mistress — What   did   you   tell    those   ladies 
who   just   called  ?     Servant — Oi    told  'em   you 
was  out,  mum.    Mistress — And  what  did  they  j 
say  ?     Servant — "How  fortunit,"  mum. — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

The  Artist's  Wife  (in  a  whisper) — There's 
some  one  knocking,  Jack.  Shall  I  open  the 
door  ?  The  Artist — No ;  it's  Jabber's  knock. 
It's  a  special  knock  I  gave  him,  so  I  wouldn't 
let  him   in  by  mistake, — Life. 

"All  writers  are  not  impractical,  are  J 
they?"  "Oh,  no.  One  man  will  write  a  joke  \ 
and  sell  it  for  fifty  cents.  Another  will  write  j 
a  comic  opera  around  it  and  draw  $20,000  j 
in    royalties." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Former  Customer  (after  a  long  absence) — 
What   has   become   of   the   pretty   blonde   that  j 
used   to  feed  the  hungry   at -this  lunch  coun-  \ 
ter  ?"      Dark    Skinned    Waiter   Girl — I'm    her.  , 
What   you   goin'    to    order,    sir?" — Milwaukee 
News. 

The  Bachelor — Marriage  is  a  game  of  J 
chance.  The  Married  Man — And  you  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  gambling? 
The  Bachelor — Not  exactly,  but  I  have 
against  drawing  a  booby  prize. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Policeman  (to  loiterer) — Now,  then,  what 
are  you  doing  here?  Loiterer — What  are  you 
a-doing  here  ?  Policeman — Can't  you  see  ? 
I'm  doing  my  duty.  Loiterer — An'  can't  you 
see  I'm  a-makin'  the  duty  for  you  to  do  ? — 
Philadelphia   Inquirer.. 

X ear-Sighted  Guest  (at  banquet) — I  pre- 
sume the  next  thing  will  be  a  long  and 
tiresome  speech  from  some  talkative  guy. 
Man  Sitting  Next — Oh !  I  suppose  so.  I'm 
the  talkative  guy  that  has  to  make  the 
speech. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"I  see  you  have  my  pamphlet  on  your 
desk,"  said  the  economist.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?"  "It's  betwixt  and  between." 
answered  the  heartless  friend.  "It's  too  light 
as  an  argument  and  not  heavy  enough  for  a 
paper   weight." — Washington    Star. 


HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 

AND  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
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A  Sound  and  Timely  Word. 
Mr.  Taft  did  well  right  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  to  make  plain  his  position  with  respect 
to  the  extreme  demands  of  organized  labor.  It  is  well 
not  only  for  the  country  at  large,  but  for  organized 
labor  itself,  to  understand  the  convictions  and  prin- 
ciples that  will  control  the  course  of  the  administration 
of  the  government.  It  is  well  on  every  account  that 
it  should  be  known  that  the  President  respects  the  laws 
and  will  enforce  them,  yielding  nothing  to  the  clamor 
of  agitation  or  to  insolent  demands  for  special  privi- 
lege.    Mr.  Taft  says: 

Take  away  from  courts,  if  it  could  be  taken  away,  the 
power  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  it  would 
create  a  privileged  class  among  the  laborers  and  save  the  law- 
less among  their  number  from  a  most  needful  remedy  avail- 
able to  all  men  for  the  protection  of  their  business  against 
lawless  invasion.  The  proposition  that  business  is  not  a  prop- 
erty or  pecuniary  rigbt  which  can  be  protected  by  equitable 
injunction  is  utterly  without  foundation  in  precedent  or 
reason.  The  proposition  is  usually  linked  with  one  to  make 
the  secondary  boycott  lawful.  Such  a  proposition  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  American  instinct  and  will  find  no  support,  in 
my  judgment,  when  submitted  to  the  American  people.     The 


secondary*  boycott  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  legitimate. 

The  effect  of  this  straightforward  and  calm  utter- 
ance, combined  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made,  ought  to  be  wholesome.  It  should  stiffen 
the  courage  of  those  who  have  stood  firmly  in  opposi- 
tion to  demands  for  special  privilege.  Further,  it 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  in  the  ranks  of  extreme 
labor  unionism  have  been  led  away  by  prejudice,  parti- 
sanship, or  heedlessness  to  demand  what  can  not  be 
yielded  without  sacrificing  a  principle  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  common  equity  among  men. 


Mr.  Heney's  Pay. 
That  was  a  mighty  interesting  bit  of  information 
which  came  last  week  in  the  shape  of  a  special  dispatch 
from  Washington  to  the  Portland  Oregonian  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Heney's  "employment"  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  it  had  the  special  value  of  being 
officially  attested.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
graft  prosecution  in  San  Francisco  in  1906  Mr.  Heney 
has  received  $40,000  in  hard  cash  from  the  government 
in  payment  for  his  services  as  "Special  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  of  Oregon."  The  dates  when 
payments  were  made,  with  the  amounts,  are  so  inter- 
esting that  we  reproduce  them: 

August  24,    1906 $  7,000 

August    9,    1907 5,000 

December   26,    1907 .- 5,000 

March  2,   1908 8,000 

July  6,   1908 10,000 

January    21,    1909 5,000 

Ostensibly  these  sums  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Heney 
for  services  in  Oregon,  which  is  most  interesting 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  Oregon  in  connection  with  the  land  fraud  cases  now 
for  more  than  two  years.  One  case  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  land  matters  was  tried  by  Mr.  Heney 
something  like  a  year  ago,  but  in  the  main  the  Oregon 
indictments  have  been  allowed  to  hang  fire,  postpone- 
ment following  delay,  to  the  confusion  of  the  public 
mind,  to  the  practical  denial  of  justice,  and  to  the 
hardship  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  accused 
of  crime  and  indicted  upon  presentments  made  by  Mr. 
Heney.  In  brief,  the  land  prosecution  in  Oregon  has 
been  permitted  to  lapse  under  circumstances  which 
have  made  the  whole  business  a  farce  and  a  scandal. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Heney  has  been  busy  in  Cali- 
fornia in  matters  in  no  way  connected  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  has  been  drawing  fees  from  the  government 
in  large  sums — August  24,  1906,  $7000;  August  9, 
1907,  $5000;  December  26,  1907,  $5000;  March  2,  1908, 
$8000;  July  6,  1908,  $10,000;  January  21,  1909— only  a 
little  more  than  a  month  ago — $5000. 

These  payments,  aggregating  $40,000  in  two  years 
and  a  half,  accord  poorly  with  Mr.  Heney's  pretensions 
of  disinterested,  self-sacrificing,  unpaid  public  service. 
They  accord  poorly  w-ith  appeals  made  by  the  Evening 
Bulletin  from  time  to  time  for  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  the  all-sacrificing  and  necessitous  Mr.  Heney. 
They  accord  poorly  w'ith  Mr.  Spreckels's  touching 
references  to  Mr.  Heney,  designed  to  stimulate  public 
generosity  and  charity,  as  a  man  in  need  and  under 
the  special  stress  of  domestic  responsibility  and  neces- 
sity. Really,  with  the  sum  of  $40,000  paid  since  the 
graft  proceedings  began,  with  other  sums  from  the 
government  within  two  years  and  a  half  running  the 
total  up  to  $65,000,  Mr.  Heney  would  seem  to  have 
been  pretty  well  off,  even  without  reckoning  the 
$42,500  for  which  he  receipted  to  the  Oakland  water 
company,  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  $30,000  of  the  latter 
sum  did  not  in  truth  reach  his  pocket,  but  was  repre- 
sented by  a  false  and  fraudulent  voucher. 

Of  course,  since  the  expose  of  Mr.  Heney's  double 
dealing  and  open  falsehood  in  the  matter  of  the  Ruef 
immunity  contract,  nobody  has  given  credit  to  anything 


he  himself  may  say.  Xor  has  anybody  taken  his  finan- 
cial poses  seriously  since  the  exposure  of  the  deal  with 
the  Oakland  water  company.  But  how  about  the 
Bulletin  and  how  about  Mr.  Spreckels?  Did  the  Bul- 
letin at  the  time  it  was  pleading  the  poverty  of  Mr. 
Heney  and  begging  for  contributions  to  sustain  him 
know  that  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  sums  aggregating 
nearly  $2000  per  month  from  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington? Was  Mr.  Spreckels  at  the  time  he  spoke  so 
feelingly  of  the  domestic  needs  of  Mr.  Heney  pos- 
sessed of  this  same  information?  Has  Mr.  Heney 
been  frank  with  his  own  partners  in  the  graft  con- 
spiracy or  has  he  been  working  both  ends  against  the 
middle  ? 

But,  howrever  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  splendid  "nerve"  of  one  who  could  listen  calmly  to 
touching  appeals  made  in  his  behalf  while  at  the  same 
time  drawing  down  snug  sums  of  five,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  thousand  plunks  from  Uncle  Sam's  treasury. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  poise  of  one  who 
could  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  while  these  pleas- 
ant things  were  doing.  There  have  been  moments 
when  we  have  doubted  Mr.  Heney's  capacity  to  control 
his  own  emotions  and  passions;  but  all  that  is  now 
happily  past.  Hereafter  we  shall  applaud  him  as  a 
master  in  the  difficult  art  of  looking  pleasant  and  main- 
taining his  composure  under  trying  circumstances. 
One  who  with  thousands  in  his  pocket  and  more  a-com- 
ing,  who  unmoved  and  unresisting  could  witness  the 
frantic  efforts  of  friends  in  his  behalf,  who  could  listen 
to  their  unctuous  spiels  on  the  score  of  his  domestic 
needs,  such  an  one  is  surely  master  of  himself. 
Those  little  ebullitions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Heney 
which  at  rare  intervals  spice  the  proceedings  of  Judge 
Lawlor's  court  may  be  taken  merely  as  indicating  the 
buoyant  and  playful  side  of  a  nature  admirably  capable 
of  self-mastery  when  there  is  occasion  for  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  private  reflections 
of  the  United  States  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Oregon 
in  connection  with  the  allowances  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  his  "assistant."  The  pay  of  this  func- 
tionary is  $4000  a  year — three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  and  a  fraction  dollars  per  month — whereas  the 
assistant  who  does  not  assist,  but  who  lives  and  ope- 
rates in  another  State  and  devotes  his  time  and  energy 
to  other  things,  draws  down  five  times  as  much.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  in  his  private  reflections  the 
said  prosecuting  attorney  should  recall  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

When  it  is  considered  how  generous  the  government 
at  Washington  has  been  with  funds  provided  for  the 
prosecution  of  land  frauds  in  Oregon,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Secretary  Garfield  should  have  recently 
asked  Congress  for  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  prose- 
cution of  pending  cases.  Really,  it  would  seem  that 
all  this  money  and  more  will  be  needed  if  the 
methods  of  disbursement  are  to  be  after  the  model 
afforded  by  the  Heney  case.  If  anybody  for  whom 
the  government  at  Washington  may  have  a  fancy  may 
be  paid  such  prodigious  sums  for  any  service  any- 
where, in  or  out  of  Oregon,  from  the  Oregon  land 
case  fund,  then  the  appropriation  ought  to  be  made 
great  enough  to  cover  any  possible  development  of 
administrative  sympathies.  Of  course,  in  ordinary 
business  life,  when  funds  appropriated  for  one  purpose 
are  diverted  without  authority  to  other  uses,  the  pro- 
cedure is  called  by  various  names,  some  of  which  are 
very  short  and  ugly.  To  apply  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 
rules-  of  honesty  to  public  money  and  to  high  adminis"- 
trative  officials  would,  of  course,  be  ungracious  and 
even  rude.  Of  course,  those  who  sit  in  high  places  at 
Washington  have  a  right  to  practice  these  little  subter- 
fuges, to  divert  and  reappropriate  funds  at  their  sov- 
ereign pleasure.  What  in  ordinary  men  would  be  styled 
gross  and  criminal,  is  in  their  case  a  mark  of  supreme 
moral  insight,  profound  moral  intention,  and  the  high- 
est moral  virtue. 

At  the  same  time  the  incident  tend;  some 
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light  upon  the  mental  mood  of  Congress  in  its  closing 
weeks  and  to  explain  why  there  was  so  much  heat  on 
both  sides  in  connection  with  the  secret  service  appro- 
priation. , 

Mr.  Taft  and  the  Regent  of  China. 

The  private  and  personal  letter  from  the  Chinese 
regent  to  President  Taft  is  an  interesting  departure 
from  the  stricter  forms  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Pre- 
sumably it  carries  no  official  weight  and  is  intended 
only  to  convey  the  personal  opinions  of  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  government  upon  the  various  points  of  mutual 
interest,  but  the  practice  of  stating  national  politics  in 
private  letters  is  not  one  to  be  commended  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  however  consonant  it  may  be 
with  Chinese  ideas.  If  the  President  should  reply  in 
the  same  way,  which  he  is  very  unlikely  to  do,  the  cor- 
respondence would  become  one  of  those  exchanges  of 
diplomatic  notes  that  are  so  perilously  akin  to  treaties 
and  we  should  have  a  repetition  of  the  recent  informal 
agreement  with  Japan  that  aroused  the  resentment  of 
the  Senate.  Fortunately,  the  President  is  well  versed 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Orient  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
beguiled  by  the  seeming  innocence  of  a  private  letter. 

The  importance  of  the  communication  seems,  indeed, 
to  demand  a  greater  measure  of  formality  than  the 
regent  has  given  to  it.  After  explaining  that  the  dis- 
missal of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  a  mere  matter  of  domestic 
discipline  and  would  in  no  way  affect  the  reforms  to 
which  China  is  pledged,  the  regent  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  continued  occupation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia  as 
well  as  by  Japan.  He  speaks  of  a  Japanese-American 
agreement  to  sustain  China  in  her  sovereignty  of  Man- 
churia and  to  help  her  in  the  government  of  that 
province.  He  relies,  he  says,  upon  American  aid  in 
this  matter,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  add  significantly 
that  peace  between  China  and  Japan  is  dependent  upon 
a  return  of  the  Japanese  to  their  own  islands.  In 
other  words,  a  failure  by  Japan  to  adhere  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  w:ill  be  regarded  as  a 
casus  belli  by  China.  While  admitting  that  an  evacua- 
tion of  Korea  is  difficult  and  improbable,  a  continuation 
of  the  Japanese  grasp  upon  Manchuria  is  quite  another 
matter  and  must  produce  a  serious  situation  that  can  be 
averted  only  by  American  diplomacy. 

We  are  not  aware  that  America  lies  under  any  spe- 
cific obligation  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  other  than  the  obligations  to  her  own 
commerce,  which  would  be  endangered  by  any  closing 
of  the  trade  door.  That  there  has  been  a  cynical  and 
shameless  violation  of  the  treaty  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  either  Russia  or 
Japan  had  the  smallest  intention  to  keep  the  pledge 
into  which  they  entered  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
pledge  was  clear  and  distinct.  Both  the  contending 
powers  agreed  "to  completely  and  simultaneously 
evacuate  Manchuria"  and  entirely  and  completely  to 
restore  to  the  exclusive  administration  of  China  all 
parts  of  Manchuria  then  occupied  by  their  respective 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  leased  portion  of  the 
Liao-Tung  Peninsula.  This  agreement  has  been  broken 
in  spirit  and  in  letter.  So  far  from  witnessing  a  with- 
drawal of  Japan  from  Manchuria,  she  is  exercising 
a  practical  sovereignty  over  the  territory,  discrimi- 
nating against  all  traders  but  her  own,  and  evidently 
preparing  to  repudiate  the  principle  of  the  open  door  as 
soon  as  it  shall  seem  safe  to  do  so. 

Russia,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  is  acting  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  True  to  her  ancient  policy,  she  refuses  to 
raise  her  foot  from  where  it  has  once  been  planted, 
and  if  the  regent  emphasizes  the  aggression  of  Japan 
it  is  only  because  it  is  more  serious  and  more  menacing. 
However  shadowy  may  be  our  positive  obligations  in 
the  matter,  Mr.  Root  made  it  clear  a  year  ago  that 
America  could  not  recognize  any  evasion  of  the  treaty 
even  if  she  was  not  prepared  to  enforce  it  strenuously. 
When  the  American  consul  at  Harbin  asked  his  gov- 
ernment whom  he  should  recognize  in  view  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  municipal  government  he 
was  told  by  Mr.  Root  that  China  was  the  sovereign 
power  throughout  Manchuria  and  that  Russia  had  no 
official  standing  whatever.  Russia  received  the  rebuke 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but  she  stayed  'where 
she  was  and  she  continued  her  policy.  Now  the  situa- 
tion has  become  still  more  acute.  The  Russian  authori- 
ties have  arbitrarily  closed  all  the  Chinese  stores  and 
warehousjs  at  the  principal  points  in  the  railroad  zone 
west  of  Harbin  because  their  owners  refused  to  recog- 
nize an"  administration  except  that  of  China.  The 
Americ;  i  and  English  representatives  at  Pekin,  acting 
:.den  ally  but  not  concurrently,  have  notified  the 
legation  that  while  America  and  England  have 


no  desire  to  interfere  between  Russia  and  China,  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  reaffirming  their  pre- 
vious attitude  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  respect- 
ing treaty  obligations.  That  is  where  the  matter  now 
stands,  and  the  importance  of  the  communication  from 
the  Chinese  regent  may  be  judged  from  the  speed 
with  which  it  has  been  given  to  the  public. 

Neither  America  nor  England  have  any  immediate 
interest  in  the  quarrel  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect 
Manchurian  trade.  That,  of  course,  is  a  good  deal. 
If  either  Russia  or  Japan  is  allowed  to  become  domi- 
nant in  Manchuria  there  will  be  no  trade  for  any  one 
else  and  the  open  door  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
beautiful  dream.  Unless  the  commerce  of  this  vast 
region  is  to  pass  altogether  beyond  our  reach  some 
strong  pressure  must  be  exercised  to  persuade  both 
Russia  and  Japan  to  stand  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  to  accept  an  open  field  and  no  favor.  The 
danger  of  allowing  China  to  be  devoured  piecemeal  is 
another  danger,  and  an  even  greater  one.  China  must 
not  be  thrown  open  to  a  scramble  of  the  European 
powers,  nor  must  her  colossal  bulk  be  goaded  to  the 
point  of  despairing  resistance.  Both  these  perils  would 
be  in  sight  if  the  flagrant  behavior  of  either  Russia  or 
Japan  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  but  the  immediate 
and  pressing  concern  is  to  throw  open  the  trade  of 
Manchuria  to  the  world,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  preservation  of  Chinese  integrity.  How  much 
pressure  will  be  needed  is  a  matter  for  experiment,  but 

the  experiment  must  be  made. 

• 

Social  Conditions  at  Washington. 

It  would  be  judicious  to  take  with  several  grains  of 
salt  the  floods  of  stuff  currently  printed  by  the  yellow 
newspapers  with  respect  to  reorganization  of  White 
House  practice  on  the  social  side  by  the  Taft  family. 
The  effort  of  the  yellow  papers  is  to  make  themselves 
attractive  to  those  who  have  limited  social  oppor- 
tunity and  observation,  and  it  has  been  learned  by 
experience  that  the  more  lurid  and  exaggerated  the 
story  the  more  pleasing  it  is  to  certain  classes  of 
readers. 

The  social  life  of  the  White  House  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  considerations  which  apply  to  the  general 
social  life  of  Washington.  And  the  social  life  of 
Washington,  be  it  remembered,  rests  upon  different 
standards  from  that  of  any  other  community  in  the 
United  States.  Primarily  it  is  upon  an  official  basis, 
place  and  rank  in  it  being  determined  more  by  official 
position  than  by  considerations  which  obtain  in  and 
control  the  social  organization  and  practice  of  other 
cities.  Sheer  wealth,  of  course,  has  its  uses  and  finds 
its  advantages  in  Washington  as  elsewhere,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  vast  it  may  be  or  what  its  ambitions  and 
pretensions,  it  is  subordinate  to  official  position.  The 
President,  though  he  may  personally  be  unpopular, 
nevertheless  in  any  Washington  assemblage  outranks 
any  other  man,  no  matter  what  his  claims  to  considera- 
tion. And  so  down  the  list  of  official  dignitaries 
the  precise  place  of  each  has  been  fixed  by  usage 
and  is  accepted  without  question.  At  the  White  House 
a  Cabinet  secretary  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  being 
admitted  to  the  audience  room  no  matter  what  the 
order  of  his  arrival  may  be.  In  like  manner  a  foreign 
ambassador  takes  precedence  over  a  senator,  a  senator 
over  a  representative,  and  a  representative  over  any 
unofficial  visitor.  One  waiting  to  see  the  President 
may  have  cooled  his  heels  in  the  outer  room  half  the 
morning  and  stand  next  on  the  list  of  those  to  be 
admitted,  and  yet  find  his  cake  turned  to  dough  by  some 
new  arrival  to  whom  preference  is  due  under  the 
scheme  above  suggested. 

So  throughout  the  whole  social  life  of  Washington 
the  principle  of  official  rank  holds  good.  At  the  din- 
ners of  the  Gridiron  Club,  in  some  aspects  the  most 
democratic  of  all  social  events,  the  President  invariably 
has  the  seat  of  honor,  and  the  entrance  of  the  different 
grades  of  dignitaries  is  hailed  each  in  its  turn  by  a 
measure  of  applause  which  experience  and  precedent 
have  strictly  defined.  Few  things  are  more  interesting 
to  one  to  whom  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  is 
novel  than  to  note  the  greetings  accorded  at  a  public 
dinner  to  the  "President  of  the  United  States,"  "His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador,"  "Mr.  Secretary  So- 
and-So,"  "the  General  of  the  Army,"  "the  Admiral  of 
the  Navy,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a  practice,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  limited  to  Washington,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  its  system  of  classifying  men  in  accord- 
ance with  official  rank  rather  than  by  other  and  more 
personal  standards  of  recognition. 


By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  make  up 


the  current  domestic  life  of  Washington  at  any  particu- 
lar time  may  be  classified  as  transient  residents.  They 
are  in  Washington  under  official  duty;  their  homes  are 
elsewhere.  Directly  and  indirectly  all  are  representa- 
tives of  other  communities,  with  which  they  remain  in 
active  affiliation.  They  are  forever  dining  people 
"from  home" ;  and  the  visitors,  many  of  whom  are  seek- 
ing to  impress  officials  of  the  government,  are  forever 
giving  dinners.  This  practice  carried  on  assiduously 
and  under  a  fixed  rule  in  the  higher  official  rank  creates 
an  atmosphere  which  infects  every  element  in  Wash- 
ington society.  Whoever  goes  to  Washington  under 
circumstances  involving  social  recognition  would  do 
well  to  equip  himself  as  completely  as  a  summer  resort 
belle.  He  will  do  well  to  have  "togs"  for  every  pos- 
sible occasion — for  "morning,"  for  "evening,"  for  for- 
mal and  informal  wear;  and  in  these  strenuous  not  to 
say  sporty  days  he  would  better  be  equipped  for  riding 
and  for  golf.  It  does  not  follow  that  Washington  is 
frivolous,  for  that  which  in  other  communities  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  mark  of  frivolity  belongs  in  Washington 
to  that  most  serious  game,  social  and  political 
diplomacy. 

All  of  which  us  brings  us  back  to  the  social  life  of 
the  White  House,  which  reflects  even  as  it  initiates 
the  social  atmosphere  of  the  capital.  The  President 
each  season  gives  a  dinner  to  the  leading  dignitaries  of 
the  government  and  their  wives — to  the  Cabinet  circle, 
to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
in  their  order,  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  military  and  naval  officers,  etc. 
Official  receptions,  so-called,  to  which  any  respectable 
person  may  gain  admisison,  are  also  given  periodically. 
In  addition  to  these  fixed  functions,  the  President  is 
constantly  entertaining  people  of  all  ranks  and  grades 
at  the  White  House.  Distinguished  men  summoned 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  for  conference  are 
invited  to  dine,  and  oftentimes  members  of  the  Cabinet 
or  other  persons  of  distinction  are  invited  to  meet 
them.  Distinguished  foreign  visitors  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  bidden  to  dinner.  Senators  and  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
especially  chairmen  of  important  committees,  are  bid- 
den in  procession  to  the  White  House  dinner  table. 
Then  there  is  the  visiting  governor,  the  visiting  man  of 
affairs,  the  visiting  political  magnate,  the  visiting 
editor,  and  the  visiting  politician.  Any  and  every- 
body of  special  distinction  or  potentiality  is  in  the 
way  of  polite  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  commonly  means  a  White  House 
invitation.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  made  much  of 
luncheon  occasions;  other  Presidents  have  usually 
made  more  of  the  dinner  invitation.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule;  all  depends  upon  the  temperament  and  habits  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Taft  is  not  likely  to  have  about  him 
at  midday  the  gathering  which  marked  nearly  every 
luncheon  hour  of  the  Roosevelt  regime.  He  is  a  man 
of  very  full  habit,  and  his  constant  effort  is  to  neu- 
tralize a  tendency  to  too  much  fat.  To  this  end  he  lives 
most  abstemiously,  breakfasting  lightly  and  lunching 
upon  a  single  red  apple.  At  dinner  he  gives  a  good 
appetite  freer  rein.  At  dinner  he  is  at  his  best  and 
always  socially  inclined.  The  dinner  invitation  will, 
no  doubt,  be  his  favorite  method  of  dealing  with  those 
whom  he  seeks  to  compliment. 


From  w-hat  has  already  been  set  forth,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  motives  of  entertainment  at  the 
White  House  are  not  those  of  ordinary  social  life, 
therefore  not  those  in  which  the  wife  of  the  President 
is  likely  to  have  a  personal  interest,  or,  indeed,  to  have 
special  capability  in  arranging.  The  social  manage- 
ment of  the  White  House  has,  indeed,  rarely  been 
assumed  by  the  President's  wife,  and  never  in  recent 
years  with  any  measure  of  propriety  or  grace.  Mrs. 
Hayes,  indeed,  undertook  to  conduct  the  White  House 
in  the  spirit  of  personal  privilege,  with  the  result  of 
making  herself,  her  husband,  and  the  country  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  well-bred  people  at"  home  and  abroad. 
Other  Presidents'  wives  have  interested  themselves  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  White  House  hospitalities, 
but  those  who  are  remembered  with  most  pleasure,  and 
who,  in  fact,  have  carried  themselves  with  the  best 
grace,  were  content  to  leave  the  main  points  of  social 
administration  to  experts  chosen  for  the  most  part  from 
officers  of  the  army  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  make  the  entertainment  match  the  purpose.  The 
part  of  the  more  recent  mistresses  of  the  White  House 
has  been  to  fall  in  with  plans  thus  arranged  with 
reference  to  diplomatic,  political,  or  other  motives, 
exercising  no   initiative  excepting  in  connection  with 
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those  forms  of  entertainment  and  those  special  occa- 
sions wherein  the  motives  are  personal  or  domestic 
rather  than  official  and  public.  In  other  words,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House  in  close  review  is  not  the 
mistress  of  the  White  House  at  all,  but  simply  a  guest 
in  it,  always  duly  considered  at  the  points  of  privilege 
and  dignity,  commissioned  through  her  relationship 
to  the  President  to  join  with  him  in  presiding  over  its 
hospitalities  and  amenities. 


Somebody  has  called  the  relation  of  the  wife  of  the 
President  to  the  official  life  of  Washington  a  "violet 
part."  The  phrase  is  happily  chosen,  and  the  more 
"violet"  she  makes  it,  the  more  approved  and  liked  the 
wife  of  the  President  is  likely  to  be.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
has  perfectly  illustrated  the  character  of  a  well-bred 
and  well-mannered  woman  in  the  White  House.  There 
are  widely  differing  estimates  of  her  husband;  there  is 
But  one  opinion  about  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  In  her  seven 
years  in  the  White  House  it  is  not  recorded  that  she 
was  ever  guilty  of  an  indiscreet  or  a  tactless  act.  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Roosevelt  family  life  or  to 
her  circle  of  private  friends  her  authority  was  absolute, 
but  in  the  general  hospitalities  of  the  White  House,  in 
everything  relating  directly  or  otherwise  to  official  or 
public  interest,  she  yielded  with  perfect  grace,  taking 
with  dignity  the  part  assigned  her.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  her  modesty,  and  of  her  success  in 
commanding  public  appreciation  and  approval,  will  not 
be  lost  upon  those  who  are  to  come  after  her.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  posts  in  the  world  in  which  a  woman 
of  obtrusive  personality  and  of  imperfect  taste  can 
make  herself  more  offensive  than  as  the  mistress  of 
the  White  House.  Our  system  gives  to  the  wives  of 
officials  a  certain  rank  through  courtesy,  but  through 
courtesy  only.  Any  effort  to  enlarge  a  privilege  thus 
bestowed  or  to  claim  for  it  special  rights,  or  to  enforce 
special  and  whimsical  social  theories,  speedily  and  cer- 
tainly makes  a  woman  ridiculous  and  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  end  in  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment.   . 

It  is  oftener  than  otherwise  a  shock  to  patriotic  sensi- 
bilities to  learn  that  there  are  a  score  of  houses  at 
Washington  to  which  an  invitation  has  a  higher 
social  value  than  the  White  House.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  will  develop  the  reason  for  it.  Anybody  hav- 
ing the  right  official  status,  the  right  introduction,  or 
a  high  measure  of  political  potentiality  may  be  invited 
to  the  White  House.  The  motives  of  White  House 
hospitality  have  a  range  as  wide  as  the  country  itself, 
since  the  relations,  of  the  President  are  universal. 
One  who  is  curious  enough  to  note  the  President's 
visitors  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  multitudes  of 
people  who  are  invited  nowhere  at  home  nevertheless 
and  for  proper  reasons  are  bidden  to  the  White  House. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  President  may  not  gra- 
ciously be  discriminating  in  a  social  sense.  Other 
functionaries  have  a  freer  hand.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  having  a  permanent  tenure 
as  well  as  a  narrower  range  of  social  obligations, 
may  take  quite  another  attitude.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  under  obligation 
only  to  invite  the  President,  his  associates  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  foreign  diplomats.  The  rustic  congressman, 
the  potential  politician,  the  leading  citizen  of  Podunk, 
has  no  claims  upon  him.  He  may  invite  whom  he 
pleases,  and  in  following  this  rule  he  commonly  enter- 
tains a  less  numerous,  but,  socially  regarded,  a  choicer 
lot  of  people  than  the  President.  Then  there  are  the 
embassies  maintained  in  more  or  less  grandeur  and 
always  with  the  highest  social  propriety.  An  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  British,  the  German,  the  French,  or 
the  Russian  ambassador  has  in  it  an  element  of  social 
value  which  does  not  attach  perhaps  to  an  invitation  to 
the  White  House  or  to  any  other  official  residence  in 
Washington.  Traditionally  and  in  practice,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  British  embassy  is  the  most  highly  regarded 
of  all  the  social  distinctions  which  the  capital  affords. 

In  recent  years  Washington  has  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  permanent  residence  by  considerable  numbers 
of  persons  to  whom  affluence  combined  with  literary 
or  other  advantage  has  given  a  special  social  distinc- 
tion. The  late  John  Hay,  prior  to  his  incumbency  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  was  perhaps  the  dean  of 
this  class  of  unofficial  but  distinguished  persons.  For 
many  years  an  invitation  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Hay  was 
as  highly  regarded  as  any  other  in  Washington.  Today 
there  are  many  houses  wholly  unconnected  with  official 
life  to  which  something  of  the  same  eclat  attaches. 
Still  another  important  element  in  the  social  life  of 
Washington    is    that    formed   by    permanent    residents 


connected  with  the  army  and  the  navy  or  the  scientific 
service  of  the  government.  An  invitation,  for 
example,  to  the  home  of  Amiral  Dewey  has  in  it  a 
kind  of  value  which  does  not  attach  to  any  invitation 
with  which  the  political  idea  may  be  even  remotely 
connected.  . 

One  who  goes  at  all  in  the  social  life  of  Washington 
can  not  but  note  one  marked  and  wholesome  difference 
between  its  general  atmosphere  and  that  of  most  other 
American  cities.  Society,  broadly  speaking,  is  often  a 
competition  of  vanities  or  a  marriage  market,  or  both. 
Washington  society  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Social 
motives  are  far  more  serious,  far  more  dignified, 
more  important.  Whereas  in  ordinary  society  the  stars 
are  the  rich  and  fashionable,  the  debutante  and  the 
gilded  youth,  in  Washington  they  are  quite  another  type. 
The  man  or  woman  of  achievement  and  distinction  sits 
near  the  head  of  the  table,  the  debutante  and  the  gilded 
youth  are  placed  near  its  foot.  Indeed,  there  is  at 
Washington  a  recognition  of  position  and  character 
upon  standards  entirely  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
fashionable  society.  One  who  becomes  familiar  with 
it,  who  discovers  the  dignity  and  the  charm  of  a  prac- 
tice founded  in  large  as  distinct  from  small  motives, 
finds  much  to  commend  and  to  enjoy  in  a  society  which 
is  rarely  trivial  and  almost  never  a  bore. 


The  Primary  in  Wisconsin. 

Moved  by  the  financial  scandals  that  have  attended 
the  election  of  United-  States  Senator  Stephenson  of 
Wisconsin,  an  election  still  undecided  pending  a  legis- 
lative investigation,  State  Senator  Lehr  has  filed  docu- 
ments with  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  primary  law  under 
which  the  election  of  Mr.  Stephenson  was  held.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stephenson  secured  the 
nomination  at  the  senatorial  primary  and  that  he 
received  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
voting  separately,  but  that  the  two  houses  in  joint 
assembly  refused  to  ratify  the  "people's  choice."  The 
ground  of  refusal  is  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
Mr.  Stephenson  admitting  that  his  election  cost  him 
over  $107,000,  and  it  is  the  method  of  this  expenditure 
that  is  now  made  the  subject  of  legislative  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lehr  bases  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  legality  of  the  senatorial 
primary.  He  maintains  that  the  procedure  for  the 
choice  of  United  States  senators  is  clearly  laid  down 
by  the  Constitution  and  that  the  senatorial  primary  is 
a  flagrant  violation  thereof,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter. 
It  is  strange  that  no  such  action  has  been  brought 
before,  seeing  that  the  constitutional  provision  is  clear 
and  direct.     Section  3  reads : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for 
six  years,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Now  the  term  "chosen  by  the  legislature"  does  not 
and  can  not  mean  that  the  legislature  shall  perfunc- 
torily ratify  a  popular  vote.  It  means  that  the  legis- 
lature, acting  independently  and  of  its  free  will,  with- 
out direction  or  pressure,  shall  exercise  its  elective 
functions  for  the  choice  of  United  States  senators  and 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  no  coercion  or  mandate  in 
so  doing.  The  intention  of  the  constitution  is  as  clear 
and  unambiguous  as  the  language  could  make  it.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  the  very  thing  that  the  senatorial 
primary  is  intended  to  accomplish,  and  to  that  extent 
the  primary  is  not  merely  an  evasion  of  section  3,  but 
its  direct  nullification.  The  senatorial  primary  may  be 
desirable  or  it  may  be  undesirable,  but  the  proper  road 
to  its  attainment  is  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lehr's  determination  to  secure  an  authori- 
tative ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  is  important 
not  only  to  Wisconsin,  but  to  all  other  States  which 
imagine  that  moral  evils  can  be  cured  by  mechanical 
means.  # 

The  Sorrows  of  Mr.  Hammerstein. 

Those  familiar  with  the  extraordinarily  tender  sus- 
ceptibilities prevalent  in  the  theatrical  and  operatic 
worlds  will  sympathize  with  Oscar  Hammerstein  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  For  a  long 
time  past  Mr.  Hammerstein's  most  arduous  task  has 
been  to  reconcile  the  artistic  and  national  jealousies  of 
his  cast,  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  at  the 
best  of  times  and  now  intensified  by  the  feuds  between 
the  French  and  Italian  contingents.  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
den was  educated  in  France  and  naturally  throws  in 
her  lot  with  the  French  artistes.  A  situation  already- 
strained  approached  the  breaking  point  when  the 
Italian  section  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Mme. 


Tetrazzini,  and  perhaps  some  kind  of  domestic  cabal 
resulted,  seeing  that  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Signor  Campanini,  who  now  resigns  his  posi- 
tion as  conductor.  It  needs  no  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  especially  of  operatic  human  nature 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  no  love  lost  between 
Miss  Garden  and  her  great  Italian  rival,  and  it  would 
look  as  though  the  brother-in-law  had  been  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.  This  does  sometimes  happen 
even  off  the  stage.  However  that  may  be,  the  feud  has 
assumed  international  proportions  and  the  name  of 
Campanini  now  heads  the  casualty  list. 

Of  course,  the  public  gains,  as  it  always  does  from 
such  rivalries,  whether  between  individuals  or  opera 
houses.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  gone  to  Europe  to 
engage  six  new  conductors  to  take  Campanini's  place, 
two  for  French  opera,  two  for  opera  comique,  and  two 
for  Italian  opera.  We  shall  therefore  have  not  only 
an  unprecedented  specialization  of  conducting  talent, 
but  also  perhaps  some  kind  of  segregation  of  opposing 
forces,  and  it  may  even  be  that  irate  prima  donnas  will 
have  a  diminished  opportunity  for  the  mutual  and 
destructive  criticism  in  which  they  so  excel. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Luke  Wright  of  Tennessee,  late  of  the  Roose- 
velt Cabinet  and  aforetime  Chief  Justice  of  his  State, 
is  a  good  man  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  capable  lawyer, 
but  he  has  no  standing  justifying  his  appointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  If  it  shall  fall  to  President  Taft  to  name  a 
Chief  Justice  he  will  probably  pick  out  not  only  an 
able  man,  but  one  relatively  young  and  therefore  likely 
to  continue  in  office  for  a  long  term.  Mr.  Wright 
having  been  born  in  1847  is  now  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  far  too  old  to  begin  service  as  a  Chief  Justice. 
Speaking  of  the  Chief  Justiceship,  there  has  recently 
been  current  at  Washington  a  rather  unpleasant  bit  of 
gossip  relative  to  a  sharp  passage  between  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  the  late  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  supposed  to  have  dearly  wished  to  name 
a  Chief  Justice,  and  the  presumption  has  been  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  irritated  over  the  fact  that  Air.  Fuller, 
although  seventy-five  years  of  age,  did  not  retire  and 
so  create  a  vacancy.  Gossip  has  it  that  at  a  diplo- 
matic dinner  some  weeks  ago  the  President  directly 
asked  the  Chief  Justice  his  age.  The  question  and  its 
suggestion  is  said  to  have  profoundly  irritated  the  old 
justice,  who,  looking  his  questioner  dead  in  the  eye, 
replied,  "I  am  old  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  mind  my 
own  business." 

Mr.  Bryan  in  his  Commoner  now  and  again  gets  far 
enough  away  from  inane  neutralities  to  say  a  really 
wise  word.  For  example,  he  opposed  the  recent  effort 
to  raise  the  salary  of  the  President  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  tend  to  quite  uselessly  increase  the  complexity 
and  the  expensiveness  of  life  at  the  White  House. 
With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  increase  the  pay  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  Mr.  Bryan  remarks: 

The  judge,  too,  lives  up  to  his  salary,  and  the  amount  that 
he  receives  largely  decides  in  what  social  circle  he  will  move. 
Give  him  $5000  a  year  and  his  summer  vacations  will  be. 
spent  where  he  comes  in  contact  with  those  who,  in  taking 
a  brief  respite  from  the  routine  of  life,  seek  some  quiet  and 
inexpensive  resort.  Make  a  judge's  salary  $10,000  and  he  will 
select  a  new  summer  resort  where  he  will  be  thrown  into 
association  with  those  who  spend  a  larger  sum  upon  their 
summer  vacations.  Raise  the  salary  to  $15,000  and  he  will 
make  another  move  and  enter  a  new  class ;  and  he  is  naturally 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  opinion  of  the  class  with  which 
he  associates.  Public  opinion  is  a  potent  influence  even  with 
a  judge. 

There  is  a  point  here — a  point  worth  considering. 


We  note  a  certain  disposition  to  brag  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  young  men  named  by  President  Taft  for 
high  official  places.  Mr.  Dickinson's  assurances  of 
what  he  is  going  to  do  and  how  he  is  going  about  it 
and  what  tremendous  things  he  intends  to  achieve  in 
the  War  Department  are  quite  unnecessary;  and  Mr. 
Loeb's  assurances  that  he  is  going  to  be  the  best  col- 
lector of  customs  the  port  of  New  York  ever  had, 
would  just  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Discreet  men 
rarely  inform  the  world  in  advance  of  what  they  are 
going  to  do;  and  there  is  a  scripture  which  informs  us 
that  away  back  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  it 
was  adjudged  wise  to  beware  the  hazards  of  boasting. 

Red  and  green  side  lights  for  vessels  were  first  used 
on  the  Hudson  River  in  1862,  and  they  were  introduced 
by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  was  interested  in 
a  factory  that  made  the  lights. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  13,  1909. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


President  Taft"s  sincerity  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision 
has  been  made  clear  enough  upon  several  occasions  since  his 
election.  If  the  measure  now  approaching  maturity  should 
fail  to  be  a  substantial  act  of  justice  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his. 
When  he  says  tariff  revision  he  means  revision  in  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  reduction  of  popular 
burdens  and  not  their  increase.  How  far  he  may  be  able 
to  impress  his  will  upon  Congress  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
there  will  be  no  ambiguity  as  to  his  wishes. 

Tariff  revision  must  come  first,  and  if  there  is  any  respect- 
able features  about  a  permanent  tariff  commission,  that  pet 
project  of  Mr.  Van  Cleave's,  it  can  be  considered  afterward. 
Speaking  recently  in  New  York  to  a  press  representative,  Mr. 
Taft  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor  such  a  commission  at 
the  right  time,  but  the  right  time  would  come  after  revision, 
and  not  before  it.  He  made  it  clear  to  his  interviewer  that 
he  wanted  to  see  the  tariff  revised  in  no  niggard  spirit,  that 
he  felt  the  existing  schedules  to  be  onerous  to  business,  halt- 
ing it  with  the  force  of  a  drag.  Moreover,  he  wanted  to  see 
the  thing  done  quickly,  as  quickly  as  the  special  session  could 
do  it.  While  he  did  not  wish  to  be  quoted  verbatim,  he  did 
wish  that  his  general  views  should  be  widely  known,  and  they 
were  to .  the  effect  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  delay 
revision.  Later  on,  when  revision  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  commission 
that  would  gather  data,  watch  the  working  of  the  new  act, 
and  suggest  amendments.  He  reminded  his  interviewer  of 
the  letter  recently  sent  to  S.  E.  Payne  of  the  Tariff  Revision 
Commission,  in  which  he  said : 

A  tariff  commission  would  be  harmful  or  useful,  as  its 
functions  were  described  in  the  bill.  My  own  ideas  have 
been  that  there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  commission  of  tariff 
experts  to  keep  themselves  advised  by  all  the  means  possible 
of  the  cost  of  producing  the  articles  named  in  the  schedules  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  what  we  lack  is  evidence,  and  some  such  means 
might  very  well  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  advocate .  a  commission  with  any 
power  to  fix  rates,  if  that  were  constitutional,  as  it  would  not 
be,  or  with  any  function  other  than  that  of  furnishing  the 
evidence  to  Congress,  upon  which  from  time  to  time  it  might 
act. 

Mr.  Taft's  intentions,  thus  clearly  expressed,  need  no  con- 
firmation, and  least  of  all  from  Senator  Beveridge,  whose 
elasticity  remains  unaffected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  genial  threat 
that  he  will  attend  to  the  Indiana  senator  after  the  other 
carnivora  in  Africa  have  been  disposed  of.  Speaking  at 
Indianapolis,  Senator  Beveridge  emitted  a  declaration  of  polit- 
ical faith  in  which  tariff  revision  occupied  the  place  of  honor. 
"First  of  all  we  stand  for  tariff  revision,"  said  the  senator, 
interrupting  for  a  moment  the  frenzied  applause  of  the 
assembled  Republicans.  "Revision  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  four  months.  It  will  be  a  better  tariff  than 
ever  we  have  had.  It  will  not  satisfy  every  one,  for  no 
human  work  has  ever  accomplished  that."  Throwing  fierce 
defiance  at  the  Democrats  who  were  not  present,  the  senator 
declared  that  the  assault  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the 
steel,  hides,  lumber,  wool,  and  sugar  interests  will  be  made 
by  Republican  senators.  "We  will  not  only  make  a  new 
tariff,"  he  said,  "which  shall  be  more  accurate,  just,  and  fair 
than  any  we  have  ever  had,  but  we  will  inaugurate  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  modern  world — but  entirely  new  to  us.  I  mean 
that  we  will  exact  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff."  Senator 
Beveridge  evidently  intends  to  destroy  the  world  and  to  create 
it  again,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  plaudits  of  the 
political  meeting  have  not  caused  this  precocious  young  man 
to  confuse  his  will  and  his  power.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened before,  and  in  view  of  the  senator's  further  declara- 
tion that  "we"  propose  to  modify  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  issuing  injunctions  "so  that  no  citizen  beneath  the 
flag  can  feel  that  courts  have  been  oppressive,"  we  feel  that 
this  may  have  been  the  case  at  Indianapolis. 

Four  months  seems  a  sanguine  estimate  for  the  passage 
of  a  tariff  bill,  but  to  be  sanguine  is  Senator  Beveridge's  long 
suit.  Senator  Aldrich  is  said  to  have  the  same  expectation. 
By  obtaining  the  bill,  or  a  part  of  it,  at  an  early  date  Mr. 
Aldrich  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee immediately  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments.  It  is  expected  in  the  Senate  that  the  House 
will  not  finish  with  the  bill  until  the  middle  of  April.  By 
beginning  consideration  at  once  of  the  amended  measure  in 
the  open  Senate,  it  is  hoped  that  revision  can  be  accomplished 
by  June  1  and  the  country  relieved  from  further  uncertainty. 
And  what  a  world  it  would  be  without  hope. 


curiosity.  Here  we  have  the  new  panacea  in  action,  the 
political  patent  medicine  that  will  cure  all  our  ills  of  bribery 
and  corruption  and  usher  in  a  new  golden  age  of  civic  purity 
and  draconian  virtue.  Thanks  to  the  legislative  investigation, 
we  know  where  some,  at  least,  of  this  money  went,  and  it  is 
admirably  set  forth  in  a  telegram  from  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.     The  dispatch  is  as  follows : 

That  State  office-holders,  present  and  past,  State  employees, 
Federal  office-holders,  several  prominent  attorneys,  and  others 
were  paid  money  for  use  in  furthering  the  interests  of  United 
States  Senator  Stephenson  in  the  recent  primary  election  was 
shown  today  in  a  statement  of  election  expenses  filed  by  Rod- 
ney Sackett  with  the  investigating  committee.  The  making 
public  of  the  list  created  a  sensation.  Among  those  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  list  and  the  amounts  received  are : 
Levi  H.  Bancroft,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  $250 ;  J.  W. 
Stone,  State  game  warden,  $2500  ;  L.  B.  Dresser,  member  of 
the  State  board  of  control,  $2100 ;  W.  G.  Wheeler,  United 
States  District  Attorney,  $600 ;  John  T.  Kelly,  city  attorney 
of  Milwaukee,  $500  ;  Rock  Flint,  United  States  marshal,  $80  ; 
George  Gordon,  La  Crosse,  $1600 ;  Solon  Perrine,  Superior, 
$3000;  D.  E.  Riordan,  ex-State  senator,  $1300;  C.  C.  Wellens- 
gard,  assemblyman,  $250. SO;  Hugh  Lewis,  doorkeeper  United 
States  Senate^  $360;  T.  Purtell,  State  fire  marshal,  $175. 

Others  received  smaller  sums.  Items  described  as 
touches"  show  that  "old  soldiers"  and  "heelers"  received  $2 
each.  Speaker  Bancroft  has  been  notified  to  be  in  readiness 
to  testify  upon  the  call  of  the  committee. 

Let  us  rub  our  eyes  and  remind  ourselves  that  this  political 
debauch  is  not  under  the  old  system,  but  under  the  new  ;  it 
was  not  perpetrated  by  some  boss-ridden  convention  from 
which  such  things  were  to  be  expected,  but  from  the  divinely 
inspired  plan  that  would  forever  place  the  lamb-like  electorate 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wolf-like  boss.  No  wonder  the  New 
York  Sun  would  throw  up  its  hands  in  disgust  and  in  the 
name  of  democratic  ideals  pray  that  the  State  may  be  saved 
from  the  debauch  of  the  Direct  Primary.     The  Sun  says: 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  State,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
want  to  reform  the  primary  election  law— or  think  they  want 
to  reform  it. 

The  main  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  as  all  alike  assure 
us,  is  to  enable  the  voters  to  participate  directly  in  the  nom- 
ination of  candidates  for  office. 

The  real  object  of  each  party  to  the  controversy  is  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  facilitate  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  own  particular  ticket  and  place  every  possible 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  ticket  of  its 
rivals. 

For  example,  the  Republican  organization  wants  a  primary 
law  which  will  insure  the  nomination  of  an  organization  ticket, 
the  Citizens'  Union  wants  a  primary  law  which  will  insure 
the  nomination  of  the  candidates  favored  by  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  doubtless  voters  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  want  a  primary  law  which  will  promote  the 
nomination  of  labor  leaders  on  the  tickets  of  both  the  great 
political  parties. 

From  an  ethical  point  of  view  organized  labor  is  just  as 
much  entitled  to  special  privileges  under  a  primary  law  as  is 
the  Republican  organization  or  the  Citizens'  Union. 

Any  project  for  direct  nominations  which  makes  the  candi- 
dates proposed  by  one  body  of  men  regular  necessarily  implies 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  all  other  proposed  candidates  and 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

We  confess  to  a  high  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  disap- 
pointed reformer  who  when  he  found  that  this  was  the  out- 
come of  all  the  recent  hue  and  cry  about  direct  nominations 
pronounced  it  a  piece  of  "damned  impudence." 

The  "disappointed  reformer"  certainly  had  a  gift  of  speech 
ordinarily  denied  to  his  kind.  Perhaps  his  lapse  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  was  due  to  his  disappointment,  but,  however 
that  may  be,  we  thank  him  for  it. 


rejection  of  these  salary  increases,  but  it  should  have  done 
so  without  a  descent  into  false  pretense.  In  other  words,  it 
should  not  have  prated  about  economy.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Congress  voted  a  census  bill  upon  the  spoils  system  which 
would  mean  a  two-million-dollar  increase  in  cost  and  a  dis- 
tinctly inferior  service.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
facts  as  to  either  the  expenditure  or  the  service,  but  the  mem- 
bers almost  with  one  accord  pushed  on  to  the  trough,  and 
considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency  were  conspicuous 
only  by  their  absence.  Now  we  are  told  that  a  few  thousand 
dollars  expended  in  higher  salaries  represent  a  policy  of 
extravagance    against   which    Congress    must    set    its    face   like 

flint. 

m»^ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  tariff  bill  is  to  be  followed  by  a  currency  measure. 
The  National  Monetary  Commission  has  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  European  capitals,  relieved,  let  us  hope,  by  those 
recreative  solacements  that  the  giddy  centres  of  European 
activities  know  so  well  how  to  offer  to  the  harassed  financial 
brain.  An  outline  of  the  report  has  already  been  presented 
to  the  House,  and  this  report  gives  a  list  of  the  conferences 
held  by  the  commisison.  The  leading  bankers  and  financial 
writers  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  were  consulted,  in  all 
thirty-six  conferences  being  held.  Ten  of  the  leading  financial 
experts  of  England  are  now  preparing  reports  for  the  commis- 
sion. Nearly  every  phase  of  banking  and  currency  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  covered  in  these  reports.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  statistics  are  being  compiled,  papers  written, 
and  books  and  magazine  articles  translated  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  in  those  two  countries. 


Wisconsin  is  supplying  us  with  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
Direct  Primary  in  action.  A  legislative  committee  has  been 
busy  invest-" gating  the  primary  election  in  which  Senator 
Stephenson  secured  the  nomination  which  the  legislature  has 
been  reluctant  to  ratify.  Mr.  Stephenson  reports  his  cam- 
paign exp  jses  at  over  $107,000.  One  of  his  opponents 
'hn     his  unsuccessful  effort  cost  him   $40,000,  while  a 

its   an   expenditure  of  $30,000. 
!itination  of  this  money  is  naturally  a  cause  of  some 


The  debate  upon  salaries  seems  to  have  been  an  animated 
one.  By  a  vote  of  141  to  168  the  House  refused  to  concur 
in  the  Senate's  action  fixing  the  presidential  salary  at  $100,000, 
and  it  further  voted  to  place  the  salary  at  $75,000,  with  a 
provision  that  there  should  be  no  further  appropriation  for 
the  President's  traveling  expenses,  which  are  fixed  at  $25,000 
a  year.  All  other  Senate  amendments  in  the  order  were 
rejected  by  the  House.  Speaker  Cannon's  salary  has  been 
raised  to  $15,000,  but  Mr.  Tawney  of  Minnesota  announced 
that  the  Speaker  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present 
salary,  and  this  places  the  Speaker  in  an  unique  position 
among  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Champ  Clark  called  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  Speaker's  salary  "a  sop  to  Cerberus,  a 
bit  of  soft  soap  to  ease  the  ways  for  the  adoption  of  other 
salary  uplifts  desired  by  the  Senate."  He  said  there  was  a 
mistaken  idea  abroad  that  the  only  thing  the  President  got 
out  of  his  office  in  the  way  of  compensation  was  $50,000  a 
year,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  receives  in  one  way  or 
another  for  salary  and  expenses  $291,000  a  year.  Mr.  Clark 
declared  that  if  the  proposition  was  figured  out  carefully  the 
President  of  the  United  States  lives  as  well  as  any  potentate 
in  Europe  and  has  as  much  money  to  spend  for  his  comfort 
and  traveling  expenses. 

"The  first  time  I  clapped  my  eyes  on  the  President-elect," 
said  Mr.  Clark,  "I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts.  He  is  my  friend,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  or  anybody 
else  in  the  government  sen-ice  ought  to  have  his  salary 
increased  15  cents." 

Champ  Clark  referred  to  the  constantly  increasing  deficit 
facing  the  government,  and  said  he  thought  this  was  the  best 
opportunity  ever  presented  to  the  House  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  Senate.  The  market  is  going 
off — "the  first  premonitory  symptom  of  a  panic"  he  called  it — 
and  before  September,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
',  the  monthly  deficit  were  as  much  as  $25,000,000. 

"But  if  we  are  going  to  give  the  President  this  increase, 
so  that  he  may  save  against  the  years  to  come  after  he  retires, 
we  should  be  doing  better  in  giving  it  to  him  at  the  end  of  his 
term.  It  is  history  that  every  President,  no  matter  what  is 
his  salary,  spends  it  as  fast  as  he  gets  it." 

Bourke  Cockran  and  William  Sulzer  were  among  the  few 
Democrats  who  supported  the  conferees  in  their  demand  for 
agreement  to  the  Senate  amendment.  Mr.  Cockran's  argu- 
ment that  the  House  was  always  willing  to  hold  down  all 
salaries  except  its  own,  and  his  statement  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  highest  paid  legislative  body  in  the 
world  drew  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  Republicans  and  a 
few  Democrats. 

It  may  be  that  the  House  was  abundantly  justified  in  its 


The  Forging  of  the  Anchor. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's   anchor  forged — 'tis  at  a  white  heat 

now ;  . 
The    bellows    ceased,    the    flames    decreased — though    on    the 

forge's  brow, 
The   little  flames   still  fitfully  play   through   the   sable   mound, 
And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round, 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare ; 
Some   rest  upon   their  sledges   here,   some   work  the   windlass 

there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound  heaves 

below, 
And  red  and  deep  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe : 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — Oh,  Vulcan,  what  a  glow  ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,   'tis   blasting  bright — the   high   sun   shines 

not  so ; 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery,  fearful  show  ; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  earth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe : 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster, 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow  ; 
"Hurrah !"  they  shout,  "leap  out — leap  out" ;  bang,  bang  the 

sledges  go ; 
Hurrah  !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low — 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow, 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail,  the  rattling  cinders  strow 
The  ground  around :  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains 

flow, 
And  thick  and  loud,  the  shrinking  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant, 

"Ho!" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out,  and  lay  on  load ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor — a  bower  thick  and  broad ; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode, 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road — 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee — the  roll  of  ocean  pour'd 
From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea;  the  mainmast  by  the  board; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 

chains ! 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners — the  bower  yet  remains, 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch   he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky 

high; 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  "Fear  nothing — here 

am  I." 
Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time ; 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  chime: 
But  while  you  sling  your  sledges,  sing — and  let  the  burthen  be, 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil-king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we! 
Strike   in,    strike   in — the    sparks   begin   to    dull   their    rustling 

red: 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 

sped. 

Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,   or  an   oozy  couch   of 

clay ; 
Our   anchor  soon   must   change  the   lay   of  merry   craftsmen 

here, 

For  the  yeo-heave-'o  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing  sea- 
man's cheer ; 
When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go — far,  far  from  love  and 

home ; 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last  ; 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  was  cast. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me, 
What    pleasures    would    thy    toils    reward,    beneath    the    deep- 
green  sea ! 
O  deep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sight  as  thee  ? 
The  hoary  monster's  palaces !     Methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
And  feel  the  churn'd  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  scourging 

tails! 
Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea-unicorn. 
And  send  him  foil'd  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory  horn  ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn ; 
And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn  ; 
To  leap   down   on  the  kraaken's  back,  where  'mid   Norwegian 

isles. 
He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallow'd  miles ; 
Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls; 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far-astonish' d  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves ;  or,  haply  in  a  cove, 
Shell  strewn,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love, 
To  find  the  long-hair' d  mermaidens  ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O    broad-arm'd    Fisher   of   the    deep,    whose    sports    can    equal 

thine  ? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cable  line! 
And  night  by  night,  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to  play — 
But  shamer  of  our  little  sports !  forgive  the  name  I  gave — 
A  fisher's  jo>r  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  save. 
O   lodger  in  the  sea-kings'   halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping 

band. 
Slow    swaying    in    the    heaving    wave,    that    round    about   thee 

bend. 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream  blessing  their  ancient 

friend  ? 
Oh,    couldst   thou   know   what   heroes   glide   with   larger   steps 

round  thee, 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride  ;   thou'dst  leap  within 

the  sea  !  — S.  Ferguson. 
m»m   

The  smallest  current  coin  in  the  world  is  used  by  the 

natives  of  the  Malay  peninsula.     It  is  a  sort  of  wafer 

made  from  the  resinous  juice  of  a  tree  and  is  worth 

about  1-2000  part  of  a  cent.     The  smallest  metal  coin  in 

circulation  is  the  Portuguese  3-reis  piece,  worth  6-100th 

of  a  cent 

m*^  — — 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  buildings  at 
Messina  is  calculated  at  about  $16,000,000,  at  Reggio 
at  $10,000,000,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  this  capital 
is  irrevocably  lost. 


March  13,  1909. 
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THE   HISPANIC  SOCIETY   OF  AMERICA. 


Mr.  Huntington's  Gift  to  New  York  Is  a  Substantial  Addition 
to  the  Art  Life  of  America. 


New  York  owes  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  a  debt  of 
gratitude;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  owes  him  two  debts  of 
gratitude,  possibly  more,  but  the  ones  to  which  I  allude 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  In  the  first  place  it  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  beautiful  building  in 
which,  at  his  own  expense,  he  has  housed  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America.  Mr.  Huntington's  hobby  is  one  by 
which  the  public  at  large  may  profit — he  loves  things 
Spanish  and  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  Spanish 
history  and  Spanish  art.  He  appreciates  what  this 
country  owes  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  he  has 
shown  this  appreciation  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  home  of  the  Hispanic  Society  is  on  the  west 
side  of  town  and  is  built  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River.  Here  are  housed  wonderful  and 
rare  Spanish  manuscripts  and  antiquities  and  here  are 
exhibited  the  paintings  of  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida. 
These  paintings,  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  all  from 
the  brush  of  one  man,  have  given  New  York  a  sensation 
such  as  it  has  not  had  in  years.  Certainly  the  work  of 
no  one  man  has  made  people  sit  up  and  marvel  as  has 
this.  And  not  even  the  work  of  several  men,  as  witness 
the  recent  exhibition  of  German  art,  which  has  not 
made  anything  like  the  sensation  caused  by  the  Sorolla 
pictures.  The  exhibition  was  free  to  the  public,  but  so 
were  the  German  pictures;  they  were  hung  in  a  com- 
paratively out-of-the-way  place,  for  the  Hispanic 
Society  is  lodged  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Sixth 
Street,  while  the  German  pictures  were  hung  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  Seventy-Second  Street,  in  a 
building  well  known  to  art  lovers  and  others,  and  yet 
thousands  visited  the  Sorolla  pictures  to  hundreds  who 
went  to  see  the  German  paintings.  Five  and  six  thou- 
sand a  day  on  ordinary  days  and  twelve  thousand  a 
day  on  holidays  climbed  the  marble  steps  of  the  His- 
panic Society  building. 

The  art  of  Sorolla  has  been  known  to  artists  and 
amateurs  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
his  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  Paris  and  London, 
where  those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  Spain  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  admire.  The  latest  exhibition 
was  held  in  London  and  made  a  sensation,  but  nothing 
to  compare  to  the  sensation  that  they  have  made  in  this 
country.  The  thought  came  to  Mr.  Huntington  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  collection  could  be  seen  in 
America,  so,  at  his  own  expense,  he  brought  all  the 
paintings  and  the  artist  himself  to  this  country.  That 
his  generosity  has  been  appreciated  is  shown  by  the 
crowds  who  have  been  to  see  the  pictures  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  they  have  aroused. 

Senor  Sorolla  is  having  the  time  of  his  life  in  New 
York.  Nearly  every  one  of  his  pictures  that  has  been 
for  sale  has  been  bought,  and  he  is  working  overtime 
to  paint  all  the  portraits  that  have  been  ordered  of  him. 
Among  them  is  one  of  Mrs.  Archer  Huntington  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  who  was  a  Miss 
Crocker  of  San  Francisco.  Senor  Sorolla  gets  five 
thousand  dollars  each  for  his  portraits  and  he  is  a  very 
quick  worker.  He  really  can  do  one  a  day,  but  he 
doesn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  he  has  limited 
his  output  of  portraits  while  here  to  four  or  five. 
Those  who  have  them  are  to  be  envied,  for  they  are 
masterpieces. of  art.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  better  than 
Sargent  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  he  is  very  wonderful 
and  gets  effects  that  are  as  original  as  they  are  admir- 
able. How  they  may  be  as  portraits  I  do  not  know, 
for  the  only  ones  on  exhibition  are  of  people  whom  I 
have  never  seen.  They  are  apparently  characteristic 
and  they  appear  to  be  faithful  as  portraits. 

The  wonder  of  these  Sorolla  pictures  is  their  atmos- 
phere. They  are  not  studio  pictures,  but  are  painted 
out  of  doors.  He  dips  his  brush  in  sunlight,  in  flowers, 
in  the  waves  themselves.  The  effects  of  light  and  color 
are  marvelous.  You  can  see  the  sun  shimmering  on 
the  sails  and  on  the  sea.  How  he  gets  the  action  that 
he  does  with  only  a  few  touches  is  another  of  his 
secrets.  If  he  paints  children  running  on  the  beach 
they  are  running;  you  can  see  the  legs  moving;  if  they 
are  swimming  you  can  see  the  strokes  of  their  legs  and 
arms.  You  wait  to  see  them  turn  over  and  float,  though 
floating  would  be  almost  too  quiet  a  sport  for  these 
spirited  youngsters.  Such  a  variety  of  styles.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  that  Sorolla  can  not  paint,  and  he 
paints  all  equally  well.  One  man  is  usually  a  marine 
painter,  a  landscape  painter,  a  painter  of  animals  or  of 
portraits,  but  Sorolla  is  a  painter  of  everything. 

His  art  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Bastien  Le 
Page,  but  he  is  much  more  versatile  than  Le  Page  ever 
dreamed  of  being.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not 
unlike.  They  are  both  forceful,  both  intensely  in 
earnest,  painting  things  as  they  saw  them  and  as  other 
people  see  them  when  they  look  at  their  canvases, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  the  impressionists, 
and  they  both  came  from  peasant  stock. 

Joaquin  Sorolla  was  born  in  Valencia,  Spain,  in  1863, 
and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  two  years. 
He  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt  and  sent  to  school, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  making  rude 
sketches,  rather  than  in  studying  his  lessons.  His  wise 
uncle,  instead  of  giving  him  a  flogging  and  telling  him 
to  stop  his  nonsense,  decided  to  let  him  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations,  and  sent  him  to  drawing  school. 
After  taking  all  the  prizes  that  came  his  way,  young 
Sorolla  fell  in  with  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  means, 
who  gave  him  the  necessary  assistance  for  the  pursuit 
of  his  art  studies.     This  gentleman  had  a  daughter,  and, 


such  is  the  romance  of  art,  that  daughter  is  now  Seiiora 
de  Sorolla.  Her  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
the  collection.  Perhaps  you  imagine  that  a  man  who 
paints  in  the  nervous,  picturesque  manner  of  Sorolla  is 
nervous  and  picturesque  looking.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  a  solid,  serious  face,  and  if  it  were  not  for  his 
slightly  tousled  hair  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  being 
a  painter,  particularly  a  painter  of  flowers  and  sun- 
light. 

Apropos,  a  young  lady  who  had  spent  some  time  in 
admiring  these  paintings,  when  she  went  out  into  the 
street  found  the  sidewalks  wet.  "I  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  raining,"  she  said.  "My  eyes  were  so  full  of  the 
sunlight  of  the  pictures  that  I  thought  that  the  sun 
must  be  shining." 

Again  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunting-ton  for  the  great 
pleasure  that  he  has  given  me  as  well  as  thousands  of 
others.  The  only  time  such  a  thing  was  ever  done 
before,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  was  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  Miss  Mead,  now  Mrs. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey,  at  her  own  expense,  brought  over  a 
collection  of  the  paintings  of  George  Frederick  Watts 
for  exhibition  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  Mrs. 
Abbey  was  not' a  woman  of  large  wealth,  but  she  was 
an  enthusiast  as  Mr.  Huntington  is  an  enthusiast.  By 
the  way,  he  has  planned  another  exhibition  of  Spanish 
art,  which  will  follow  immediately  that  of  Sorolla. 
It  will  not  be  as  popular  as  the  Sorolla  exhibition,  as 
it  will  present  the  gloomy  and  often  sordid  life  of  Spain, 
not  the  sunshine  and  gayety  of  the  Sorolla  pictures. 

New  York,  March  4,  1909. 


Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  short  letter  to  the  Cornell 
Era,  tells  of  his  ideal  in  athletics.  This  is  a  pithy  para- 
graph from  his  statement:  "I  see  that  the  number  of 
athletes  failing  to  pass  a  university  examination  is  less 
than  it  was.  The  shade  of  Ezra  Cornell  will  rejoice. 
What  our  founder  wanted  was  not  show  of  muscle, 
but  preparation  for  life,  in  which  in  the  case  of  uni- 
versity men  muscle  does  not  count  for  much.  The  force 
spent  in  football  can  not  be  recalled  for  study.  Let  us 
have  games  by  all  means,  but  games  which  exercise, 
not  exhaust,  and  in  which  all  alike  can  take  part. 
Besides  there  is  military  drill,  good  in  itself  and  not  to 
be  neglected  if  the  force  of  the  country  is  to  be  kept  in 
the  right  hands.  Into  some  universities  the  betting 
ring  seems  to  have  crept ;  never,  I  hope,  into  ours." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  his  recently  printed  lectures  before  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity writes:  "Almost  without  exception  the  men 
who  today  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  United  States  have  worked  their  way  up,  by  their 
own  ability,  from  very  humble  beginnings.  The  heads 
of  the  great  universities  were  every  one  of  them  not 
long  ago  humble  and  poorly  compensated  teachers." 


The  State  University  of  Illinois  complains  that  other 
colleges  paying  higher  salaries  are  drawing  away  its 
better  professors.  Promptly  appears  a  resolution  in 
the  legislature,  appropriating  $25,000  to  the  university's 
annual  salary  fund,  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  doubt  of 
its  passage.  Against  State  universities  so  supported 
the  privately  endowed  institutions  will  find  it  hard  to 
compete. 

Professor  Abby  Leach  of  Vassar  College  has  been 
presented  with  a  golden  cup  by  the  Mikado,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  services  to  the  cause  of  education.  Miss 
Leach  was  the  first  student  at  Radcliffe,  when  it  was 
an  annex  of  Harvard,  and  she  has  studied  at  Leipsic, 
besides  taking  her  degree  at  Vassar.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  fellowship  committee  at  the  American  school  at 

Athens. 

»i^ 

Literally  the  word  "raja"  means  "king";  and  "maha- 
raja,"  the  "great  king,"  or  ruler  over  several  kings;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  titles  "raja,"  "maharajah,"  and 
"nawbab,"  have  no  greater  significance  than  the  words 
"feudal  lords,"  as  used  in  mediaeval  times  in  Europe. 
Many  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  will  of  the  reign- 
ing  chief;    many   bestowed    for   meritorious   acts   and 

deeds. 

^i»  

Three  members  of  the  Missouri  legislature  have  died 
since  the  present  session  opened.  The  Republicans  are 
now  without  a  majority  in  the  House.  Seventy-two 
votes  are  required  to  pass  bills,  and  white  the  Repub- 
licans originally  had  one  more  than  this  number,  they 
now  have  one  less. 


At  the  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Camp, 
given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  recently,  the 
menu    included    boa    constrictor,   monkey,   and   whale 

meat. 

*■■ 

In  Morocco  meerschaum  is  so  plentiful  that  they  use 
it  when  soft  and  fresh  for  soap.  It  gives  a  plentiful 
and  cleansing  lather. 


The  warship  without  funnels  has  come  in  the  British 
Indefatigable,  which  will  be  propelled  by  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 


Cipriano  Castro  has  informed  President  Gomez  of 
Venezuela  of  his  desire  to  return  and  live  as  a  private 
citizen,  but  has  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  letter. 

Charles  E.  Hallberg  of  Chicago,  once  janitor  in  a 
bank  but  an  artist  by  inclination,  has  had  one  of  his 
paintings  accepted  by  the  art  museum  of  Guttenberg, 
the  city  of  his  birth. 

Dr.  Mary  Merrit  Crawford  is  now  head  surgeon  and 
chief  of  staff  in  the  Williamsburgh  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  a  position. 
Dr.  Crawford  was  graduated  at  Cornell  in  1904. 

The  Reverend  John  Eastman,  a  full-blood  Sioux 
Indian  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  was  appointed  an 
aid  on  the  staff  of  General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  chief  mar- 
shal of  the  inaugural  parade,  to  represent  South 
Dakota. 

Florence  Alice  Whaley,  a  thirteen-year-old  school- 
girl of  San  Diego,  California,  has  been  awarded,  by 
the  Carnegie  hero  fund  commission,  a  gold  medal  and 
$2000.  The  act  of  bravery  for  which  this  was  made 
took  place  at  Ocean  Beach,  near  San  Diego,  on  August 
25  last,  when  the  girl  rescued  seven-year-old  Bruce  W. 
McKenzie  from  drowning. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  in  financial  straits  and  has 
made  an  offer  to  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
sell  the  entire  royal  collection  of  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  miniatures  at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  This 
collection  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Shahs  of 
Persia  for  several  centuries,  and  some  of  the  paintings 
date  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Academy  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  government  purchase  the  collection, 
but  this  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  political  considera- 
tions. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  recently 
sent  in  her  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  September  1, 
1909.  Miss  Irwin  was  appointed  to  her  present  posi- 
tion in  September,  1894,  when  Radcliffe  College  became 
a  distinct  institution  and  was  no  longer  known  as  the 
"Harvard  Annex."  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Irwin,  who  was  a  congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Under  her  leadership  Radcliffe  College  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  American  colleges 
for  women.  Her  plans  for  the  future  have  not  yet 
been  divulged,  but  it  is  supposed  that  she  resigns  in 
order  to  take  a  long  vacation  for  rest  and  travel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fred  W.  Sibley,  of  the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry,  has  been  appointed  commandant 
of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  to  succeed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert  L.  Howze,  who  becomes  com- 
mandant of  the  District  of  Porto  Rico.  The  latter 
had  been  in  charge  at  West  Point  since  June,  1905. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sibley  is  fifty-six  years  of  age  and 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  won  his  first 
lieutenancy  in  the  Indian  fight  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River  on  July  7,  1876.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  post  at  the  military  academy  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Lorado  Taft,  who  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
a  statue  of  Columbus,  to  be  erected  in  the  plaza  of  the 
Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  cost,  with 
a  large  fountain,  $100,000,  is  nationally  known  as  a 
sculptor  and  has  been  for  several  years  the  leading 
authority  on  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  Chicago. 
He  was  born  at  Elmwood.  Illinois,  in  1860,  and  after 
being  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  studied 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  Since  1886  he. has 
been  an  instructor  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  he  has  received  several  medals 
of  honor  at  great  expositions.  It  is  said  he  is  a  relative 
of  President-elect  Taft. 

John  La  Farge,  whose  new  book,  "The  Higher  Life 
in  Art,"  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
American  artists.  Born  in  New  York,  a  pupil  of  Cou- 
ture, Paris,  and  William  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  La  Farge  suc- 
cessfully essayed  a  number  of  artistic  mediums  before 
devoting  himself  to  the  changing  and  reforming  of  the 
entire  art  of  the  glass  stainer.  The  "American  meth- 
ods" now  so  popular  in  England,  originated  with  this 
artist,  whose  wonderful  windows  may  be  found  in  many 
large  churches  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
La  Farge  still  pays  much  attention  to  stained  glass 
designs  and  production.  He  is  an  honored  member  of 
several  artists'  societies,  and  has  received  European 
decorations. 

Victor  D.  Brenner,  the  sculptor  whose  design  for  the 
new  Lincoln  penny  was  accepted,  has  been  at  work 
upon  his  model  for  more  than  a  year,  and  for  many 
months  before  that  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  submitting 
this  design  for  the  coins.  Mr.  Brenner  came  to  New 
York  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  born  in  Russia,  in 
a  place  called  Shavely,  in  1871,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  began  to  work  with  his  father,  who  was  an 
engraver  of  seals  and  a  stone-cutter.  Three  years  later 
he  left  home  and  took  up  his  trade  as  an  engraver  of 
jewelry  and  later  as  a  sculptor  in  a  number  of  Russian 
cities.  He  studied  here,  first  at  the  Cooper  Union  and 
then  in  the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  later  in  the  Art  Students'  League.  He  followed 
his  profession  in  the  daytime  and  studied  at  night. 
Last  summer  President  Roosevelt  sat  for  Mr.  Brenner 
at  Oyster  Bay  for  the  Panama  Canal  med; 
given  to  every  employee  who  has  serve'  ears. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  13,  1909. 


THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  NICOT. 


A  Page  from  the  Diary  of  a  Medical  Specialist. 


By  my  professional  diary  I  see  that  Mr.  Xicot  first 
consulted  me  on  the  22d  of  August.     As  a  specialist 
in  mental  and  nervous  diseases,   I   am  accustomed  to 
rely  largely  on  my  own  efforts  in  ascertaining  the  true 
symptoms  of  those  who  seek  my  aid,  and  in  overcom- 
ing a  reticence  which  is  often  a  part  of  the  complaint 
In   Mr.   Xicot's  case   the  reticence   was   very   marked. 
He  complained  of  sleeplessness  by  night  and  excessive 
drowsiness  by  day,  an  abnormal  appetite  and  extreme 
and    unreasoning   irritability.     I    recognized   from    his 
manner   and    appearance    that    his    malady   was    more 
deeply  seated  than  such  symptoms  alone  would  suggest, 
and  I  therefore  engaged  him  in  general  conversation, 
hoping  for  some  indication  that  I  might  follow.     He 
was   extremely  well   dressed,   of   medium   height,   hair 
closely   cropped,   and  face  smooth   with   the  exception 
of  a  stiff  and  meagre  moustache,  of  which  almost  every 
hair  could  be  counted  at  the  distance  of  a   few  feet. 
I  commented  on  his  thinness,  to  which  he  replied  that 
it   was   quite   of   recent   date,   and   at   the   same   time 
I    observed    that    his    breathing    was    very    rapid    and 
almost  entirely  abdominal,  there  being  hardly  any  exten- 
sion at   all   of  the   upper   ribs.     His  movements   were 
peculiarly  quick  and  alert,  and  he  spoke  in  a  jerky  and 
even  snappy  manner,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  aware 
and  to  be  struggling  to  control.     As  a  preliminary,  I 
prescribed  for  him  a  sedative  and  gave  him  some  gen- 
eral directions  as  to  his  health,  recommending  him  to 
visit  me  again  in  a  few  days.     Just  as  he  was  about  to 
go,  my  dog,  a  very  fine  Scotch  greyhound,  pushed  open 
the    door    and    came   into    the    room.     His    temper    is 
usually  of  the  best  and  he  is  particularly  tolerant  of 
strangers,  even  excessively  so,  but  at  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Xicot  he   showed   every   evidence   of  anger,   growling 
fiercely  and  backing  toward  the  door.     I  spoke  to  him 
sternly,  and  he  ran  from  the  room,  still  growling  and 
evidently  very  much  disturbed.     I  turned  to  my  patient 
to   apologize   for   the   incident   and   was   distressed   to 
find   him   in   a   state   of   great   agitation,   which   might 
have  been  due  to  fear  but  which  certainly  looked  like 
anger.     He  had  stepped  back  some  two  or  three  paces 
and  I  noticed  that  his  shoulders  had  taken  on  a  sudden 
stoop,  and  that  his  moustache  was  twitching  in  a  man- 
ner which  under  other  circumsances  would  have  been 
ludicrous.     Still  more  remarkable,  the  short  hair  at  the 
back  of  his  neck  was  actually  erect.     On  expressing 
my  profound  regret  he  recovered  his  self-possession  at 
once    and    answered    very    courteously,    but    with    an 
accentuation  of  the  nervous,  jerky  tone  which  I  had 
previously  noticed.     I  accompanied  him   personally  to 
the  outer  door,  and  then,  returning  to  my  consulting 
room,  I  opened  both  windows  in  order  to  free  the  room 
from  the  animal  odor  which  seemed  to  pervade  it.    My 
dog  evidently  needed  his  weekly  bath,  and  I  remember 
vaguely   wondering   whether   the   natural   odor   of   an 
animal  was   intensified  by  anger.     Certainly  I   had  in 
Mr.  Xicot  an  interesting  case,  which  I  should  do  well 
to  watch. 

Three  days  later  a  singular  coincidence  occurred.  I 
was  summoned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Xicot,  not,  however, 
to  see  him,  but  his  wife,  who  was  suffering  from  nerv- 
ous shock  caused  by  the  attack  of  a  dog.  The  work 
of  a  physician  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  patients 
would  make  fewer  reservations  and  more  confidences. 
The  physician  can  himself  deduct  the  irrelevant,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  copious  than  reticent.  In  this  case 
I  felt  that  the  line  had  been  rigidly  drawn  and  that  I 
was  deprived  of  information  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
me. 

Mine.  Xicot,  who  does  not  occupy  the  same  room 
as  her  husband,  told  me  that  she  was  awakened  from 
sleep  by  a  sound  in  the  room  and  that  upon  starting 
up  in  bed  she  saw  a  large  dog  which  flew  at  her  throat, 
and  that  she  then  remembers  nothing  more.  The  door 
of  the  room  was  closed  all  night  and  the  window  was 
open  only  a  few  inches.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  dog 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Xicot,  whose  manner  was 
very  strange  and  excited,  assured  me  that  they  do  not 
keep  such  an  animal.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  thought 
that  I  heard  a  dog  bark  as  I  rang  the  bell,  but  no  doubt 
the  sound  was  from  the  adjoining  house.  Except  for 
the  certainty  that  something  was  being  concealed  I 
should  have  attributed  the  lady's  alarm  to  a  bad  case 
of  nightmare.  Her  condition  was  not  merely  nervous, 
but  absolutely  tremulous,  almost  incoherently  so,  while 
her  agitation  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  was  simply 
pitiable.  He  himself  said  little,  but  seemed  to  watch 
his  wife  with  an  expression  of  cruel  insolence  upon 
his  face,  accompanied  with  the  extraordinary  and 
uncanny  twitching  of  the  moustache  which  I  had  pre- 
viously noticed.  All  this  I  attributed  to  his  malady. 
As  for  Mme.  Xicot,  I  could  but  treat  the  case  as  I 
found  it,  and  I  therefore  prescribed  some  simple  remedy 
and  enjoined  complete  rest. 

Within  a  day  or  so  Mr.  Xicot  visited  me  again  in 
fulfillment  of  an  appointment  His  general  health 
was  markedly  better,  but  the  insomnia  had  increased. 
I  urged  him  to  resist  the  impulse  to  sleep  during  the 
day.  to  remain  much  in  the  open  air,  and  if  possible  to 
travel  for  a  time. 

"Travel !"   he   replied.     "Quite   impossible,   I   assure 

you.  my  dear  sir.     What  about  my  books,  my  studies, 

my  experirrents?"     Here  at  any  rate  was  a  clue  which 

I    might    -  jllow.     "May    I    ask    the    nature    of    your 

Inquired. 

..!d  be  very  hard  to  explain,  very  hard,  very 
was  glaring  at  me  fixedly  and  the  bristles 


of  his  moustache  seemed  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward, while  a  slight  lifting  of  the  extremities  of  the 
upper  lip  disclosed  a  glimpse  of  two  strong,  white, 
canine  teeth.  At  this  moment  my  dog,  which  as  a 
precaution  I  had  ordered  the  servant  to  chain  up  in 
the  basement,  began  a  furious  barking  and  I  could 
hear  the  rattling  of  his  chain.  My  visitor  started  and 
turn  apprehensively  in  his  chair,  so  that  I  could  once 
more  see  the  curious  bristling  of  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  his  neck.  I  reassured  him  and  inquired  once  more 
if  his  work  entailed  any  severe  mental  strain.  "No, 
sir,  no  mental  strain,  but  absorbing,  yes,  very  absorb- 
ing." He  jerked  his  words  at  me  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  bite  off  each  one  with  his  teeth.  He  con- 
tinued: "I  have  a  curious  theory  that  I  am  trying  to 
verify.     Did  you  ever  study  evolution?" 

"Only  so  far  as  my  profesison  has  required,"  I 
replied. 

"Well,  well,  my  theory  is  this,"  he  went  on.  "1 
believe  that  in  past  ages  the  human  mind  has  ascended 
through  every  kingdom  of  nature,  always  carrying  with 
it  in  its  sub-conscious  states  the  memories  and  experi- 
ences of  the  kingdoms  which  it  has  traversed."  Here 
he  paused  long  enough  for  me  to  remark,  "How  very 
interesting,"  and  to  mentally  classify  the  variety  of 
insanity  which  was  now  disclosed  as  much  by  the 
man's  appearance  as  by  his  words. 

"Interesting !  I  should  say  so.  and  how  much  more 
interesting  it  would  be  if  we  could  once  more  centre 
our  consciousness  in  those  ganglia  in  which  such  mem- 
ories are  preserved  and  so  summon  them  again 
to  the  plane  of  our  ordinary  thought.  We  might  even 
once  more  evolve  the  very  forms,  the  simulacra,  of 
those  lower  kingdoms,  because  surely  memory  must 
imply  form.  Fancy  being  able  to  go  back  in  memory 
at  will,  to  relive  the  past,  and  so  by  personal  knowl- 
edge unlock  all  the  storehouses  of  nature." 

Here  I  tactfully  interposed.  It  was  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  allow  my  patient  to  get  excited,  and  well 
acquainted  as  I  am  with  most  varieties  of  mental  aber- 
ration, there  was  something  weird  in  the  way  in  which 
the  man  barked  these  sentences  at  me  as  though  rival- 
ing the  noise  from  below  which  showed  that  my  dog 
was  now  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  rage.  I  got  rid  of  im- 
patient with  some  difficulty,  promising  to  send  him  a 
further  prescription  by  mail. 

My  next  interview  with  Mr.  Xicot  was  earlier  than 
I  anticipated,  as  I  was  summoned  to  his  house  on  the 
following  day  by  an  urgent  message.  The  servant 
merely  stated  that  his  master  had  been  taken  violently  ill 
and  that  my  immediate  presence  was  required.  I  was 
received  by  Mme.  Xicot,  who  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation  and  tears.  Her  condition  can  only  be 
described  as  hysterical,  and  I  had,  indeed,  to  ring  for 
the  servant  before  I  could  ascertain  in  what  room  Mr. 
Xicot  was  to  be  found.  I  directed  the  girl  to  get  her 
mistress  on  to  the  couch  and  to  keep  her  there  as  long 
as  possible.  On  knocking  on  Mr.  Xicot's  door  I  heard 
a  slight  movement  within  the  room,  and  on  repeating 
the  knock  and  receiving  no  reply  I  entered.  Mr.  Xicot 
was  lying  crouched  on  the  bed,  panting  as  though  from 
excessive  exertion,  while  his  tongue  protruded  from 
his  mouth.  His  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  me  with 
a  maniacal  intensity  and  he  seemed  ineffectually  strug- 
gling to  speak.  I  can  only  describe  his  appearance  as 
that  of  a  helpless  and  enraged  wild  animal.  I  saw  at 
once  that  I  had  a  serious  case  of  mania  upon  my  hands, 
and  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the  right  course  to 
follow.  Suddenly  his  appearance  changed.  His  body 
straightened,  and  then  slowly  arched  backward,  until 
I  almost  expected  to  hear  the  vertebrae  crack.  He  kept 
his  face  turned  toward  me  and  his  eyes  upon  mine, 
and  although  a  convulsion  of  this  kind  is  usually 
attended  with  intense  pain,  his  expression  did  not 
change  at  all  from  the  animal-like  ferocity  which  I 
have  mentioned.  The  canine  teeth  were  fully  exposed 
and  the  face  was  suffused  with  blood.  The  convulsion 
lasted  only  a  few  moments.  Then  the  tense  muscles 
slowly  relaxed  and  the  unfortunate  man  sank  at  once 
into  a  state  of  stupor.  I  examined  him  as  fully  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  and  then  procured  the  reluc- 
tant attendance  of  the  gardener,  whom  I  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  room  until  the  arrival  of  the  trained 
nurse  whom  I  would  send.  Before  leaving  the  room, 
however,  I  opened  the  window  in  order  to  dispel  the 
kennel-like  odor.  'Such  a  phenomenon,  I  may  say,  is 
not  unknown  in  mental  diseases. 

Late  that  night  I  again  visited  the  patient  and  found 
him  sleeping,  with  the  trained  nurse  in  charge.  This 
was  a  man  named  Loveday.  whom  I  often  employed 
and  in  whom  I  had  great  confidence.  He  reported  that 
Mr.  Xicot  had  slept  uneasily  for  some  hours,  but  that 
there  had  been  one  very  acute  convulsion.  This,  he 
said,  seemed  to  have  been  induced  by  the  behavior  of 
a  savage  dog  which  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance 
from  some  place  of  concealment  in  the  room  and  had 
attacked  him  with  fierce  growls.  The  convulsion  had 
occurred  while  he  was  trying  to  drive  the  dog  from  the 
room,  which  he  had  eventually  succeeded  in  doing  with 
the  aid  of  a  stout  cudgel.  "I  think  I  must  have  broken 
some  of  his  ribs,"  he  said,  "but  I  never  faced  such  a 
brute  before.  I  sent  for  the  gardener  and  asked  him 
to  see  to  the  matter,  and  the  fellow  went  as  white  as  a 
sheet  and  declared  that  there  was  no  dog  about  the 
house  and  never  had  been,  and  that  if  it  came  back  he 
would  advise  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  as  no  good 
ever  came  of  meddling  with  such  things.  It's  the 
funniest  house  I  was  ever  in.  The  servants  all  seem 
afraid  to  come  upstairs  and  Mme.  Xicot  has  not  been 
near  the  room  at  all." 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise  from  the  bed  attracted 


my  attention.  Mr.  Xicot,  although  sleeping,  appeared 
to  be  in  pain.  He  was  breathing  heavily  and  his  hand 
was  pressed  to  his  side.  I  gently  turned  back  the  bed 
covering,  opened  the  shirt,  and"  so  disclosed  a  livid 
bruise  which  seemed  to  be  of  very  recent  origin  and 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  a  blow  from 
a  heavy  club.  Loveday  was  unable  to  account  for  it, 
and  I  directed  him  to  apply  an  embrocation  as  soon  as 
the  patient  awoke,  should  his  condition  permit  it 

LTpon  my  following  visit  the  nurse  reported  to  me 
that  there  had  been  convulsions  at  intervals  of  about 
four  hours,  each  one  coincident  with  the  howling  of  a 
dog  somewhere  in  the  garden.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
brute  had  scratched  fiercely  at  the  bedroom  door,  growl- 
ing and  barking.  On  ringing  the  bell  for  aid  there 
was  no  reply,  and  on  descending  to  the  kitchens  he 
had  found  the  sen-ants  in  a  state  of  absolute  terror,  for 
which  they  would  give  no  reason.  He  himself  was 
extremely  nervous.  He  said  that  he  must  give  up  the 
case  unless  there  was  some  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  household,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  restrain- 
ing the  dog  whose  howling  had  such  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  patient.  I  went  myself  to  the  kitchen  and 
asked  where  Mme.  Xicot  could  be  found.  She  was, 
I  learned,  ill  in  bed  and  could  see  no  one.  The  gar- 
dener was  present,  a  boy,  and  three  maid-servants.  I 
asked  peremptorily  if  there  was  no  means  of  confining 
the  dog  or  of  sending  him  away.  If  I  ever  saw  abject 
terror  upon  the  faces  of  human  beings,  I  saw  it 
then  when  I  mentioned  the  dog.  The  maids  looked  at 
one  another  and  two  of  them  began  to  cry  hysterically, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  stay  in  the  house  another 
day.  The  gardener  was  hardly  less  terrified,  and  for 
a  moment  he  was  unable  to  find  his  speech.  Then  he 
stammered  something  about  there  being  no  dog  on  the 
place.  I  cut  him  short  angrily.  Did  he  suppose  that 
Mr.  Loveday  had  been  dreaming,  or  lying?  Evidently 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  there,  and  I  returned  to 
the  bedroom,  telling  Loveday  that  I  would  send  another 
nurse  to  relieve  him  and  that  I  would  myself  return 
later.  I  cautioned  him  to  see  to  the  ventilation,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  odor  to  which  I  referred  became  almost 
unbearable  during  the  convulsions. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  came  back.  Loveday 
was  on  duty,  but  he  had  been  relieved  during  the  after- 
noon and  was  consequently  in  better  spirits.  The 
nuisance  of  the  dog  had  recurred  at  intervals,  and 
upon  each  occasion  a  convulsion  had  resulted.  Other- 
wise the  patient  seemed  to  be  better  and  to  be  resting  . 
more  quietly. 

I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  for  a  time 
watched  the  uneasy  countenance  upon  the  pillow.  The 
emaciation  was  extreme,  and  although  the  eyes  were 
closed  there  was  a  look  of  furtive  alertness  upon  the 
face  incompatible  with  natural  sleep  and  irresistibly 
suggesting  the  ruse  of  an  animal  watching  its  prey. 
Loveday  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  we  watched  in  silence.  Then  suddenly  we 
both  heard  a  scratching  and  an  excited  whining  that 
seemed  to  come  from  beneath  the  bed.  I  started  back 
and  at  the  same  time  saw  that  Mr.  Xicot's  body  was 
twisted  and  arched  into  one  of  the  most  hideous  con- 
vulsions that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  witness.  His  eyes 
were  open  and  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  to  rise,  while 
his  hands  were  extended  in  my  direction,  not  as  though 
imploring  help,  but  with  the  quick,  cruel  movements 
of  an  animal  clawing  from  behind  bars.  Even  if  help 
had  been  otherwise  possible  it  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  to  my  inexpressible  surprise  a  big  dog  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  room,  having  crawled,  as  I  sup- 
posed at  the  moment,  from  under  the  bed.  The  events 
of  the  next  minute  I  am  hardly  able  to  recall.  The 
brute,  stiffening  with  anger,  stood  between  Loveday 
and  me.  Even.-  hair  on  his  body  was  rigid  with  rage, 
and  although  the  room  was  warm  I  saw  the  breath 
from  his  dilating  nostrils  and  the  stench  of  it  sickened 
me.  I  remember  seeing  Loveday  step  toward  the  cor- 
ner to  regain  the  stick  that  he  had  previously  used, 
and  then  in  a  moment  the  animal  was  upon  me.  I 
raised  my  arm  to  protect  my  face  and  his  teeth  sank 
into  my  flesh  below  the  shoulder.  With  the  other 
hand  I  seized  his  throat,  and  even  now  I  shudder  as 
I  recall  the  sensation  of  mangy-  hair  and  soft,  yielding 
flesh.  Under  the  agony  of  his  fangs,  the  horror  of  his 
loathsome  contact.  I  could  yet  see  the  frightful 
paroxysm  that  had  seized  Mr.  Xicot.  His  body  was 
twisted  into  appalling  forms,  while  the  animal  sounds 
from  his  throat  rivaled  those  of  the  hideous  brute  with 
which  I  was  struggling.  As  my  grasp  upon  his  throat 
tightened,  his  teeth  slowly  relaxed  their  hold,  and  in 
another  moment  I  had  forced  him  backward  to  the 
ground  and  Loveday  had  seized  and  held  his  back  legs, 
which  had  already  torn  my  clothing  into  shreds  and 
lacerated  my  skin.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  struggle 
was  over.  Under  the  pressure  of  my  fingers  the  pant- 
ing, fcetid  breath  slowly  left  the  infuriated  body,  but 
I  did  not  rise  from  my  knees  until  every  sign  of  life 
had  departed  and  the  black  tongue  hung  limp  from  the 
foam-covered  jaws. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  Mr.  Xicot,  but  he  had 
passed  beyond  my  aid.  He  was  quite  dead,  and  upon  his 
neck  were  the  livid  marks  of  human  fingers.  His  face 
was  black  as  though  from  suffocation  and  horribly  dis- 
torted, and  his  tongue  protruded  from  a  mouth  flecked 
with  the  foam  of  his  last  and  fatal  convulsion. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Xicot. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 
Sax  Francisco,  March,  1909. 


China  has  created  a  Xavy  Department,  with  Prince 
Su  as  chief  and  Prince  Ching  as  adviser. 


March  13,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Araminta,  by  J.  C.  Snaith.  Published  by 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

Taking  up  this  novel  with  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  it  should  prove  to  be  on  the  same 
lines  as  "William  Jordan,  Junior,"  we  are 
pleasurably  surprised  to  find  it  bright  and 
even  brilliant,  with  a  clever  plot,  striking 
originality  in  character  delineation,  and  with 
exceptionally  strong  dialogue.  And  yet  there 
is  a  certain  carelessness  in  composition,  a 
certain  lack  of  harmony  and  perspective  that 
suggest  a  manuscript  published  without  re- 
vision. 

The  heroine  is  Araminta  Perry,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  country  parson.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  her  upon  her  arrival  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt,  Lady  Caroline  Crewkerne,  who  pro- 
poses to  adopt  her,  and  we  are  distressed  to 
find  that  she  is  six  feet  in  height — an  impos- 
sible dimension  for  a  lovable  heroine — that 
she  is  execrably  dressed  and  that  she  has 
"a  pair  of  the  bluest  eyes  and  a  mane  of  the 
yellowest  hair  that  ever  came  out  of  Devon." 
This  we  feel  is  a  bad  beginning,  but  we  are 
plunged  into  positive  despondency  when  we 
find  that  Araminta  is  palpably  weak-minded 
and  that  she  has  brought  with  her  as  insepa- 
rable pet  and  companion — a  ferret.  She  is  not 
only  weak-minded,  but  she  tells  us  so — un- 
necessarily and  with  tiresome  iteration.  "My 
name  is  Araminta,"  she  says  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, "but  they  call  me  Goose  because  I 
am  rather  a  sil-Iay."  She  is  not  merely  silly; 
she  is  a  perfect  idiot,  with  a  mind  wholly 
vacuous  and  the  appetites  of  a  greedy  child. 
Good  clothes  work  miracles  upon  Araminta. 
She  develops  an  astonishing  likeness  to  the 
picture  of  her  ancestress,  "Araminta,  Duchess 
of  Dorset,  by  Gainsborough,"  but  if  the 
duchess  also  was  six  feet  in  height  and  with 
the  mind  of  a  rabbit  we  feel  that  a  frame  is 
the  only  tolerable  place  for  her. 

And  yet  with  such  handicaps  Araminta 
finds  lovers.  Lord  Cheriton,  an  old  but  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  roue,  wants  to  marry 
her.  So  does  the  Duke  of  Erancaster,  an- 
other old  rascal,  better  known  as  Gobo  be- 
cause he  gobbles  like  a  turkey.  So,  too,  does 
that  fine  young  artist  Lascelles,  who  is  com- 
missioned to  copy  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset,  but  paints  Araminta  instead.  All 
these  men  want  to  marry  the  Goose  Girl  in 
spite  of  her  colossal  body  and  infinitesimal 
mind.  But  why  ?  The  author  ought  to  have 
supplied  us  with  a  reason,  but  we  find  none. 
The  lord,  the  duke,  and  the  artist  need  fear 
no    rivalry    among   normally    constituted   men. 

The  unattractiveness  of  the  heroine  is  a 
serious  defect  to  the  story.  So,  too,  is  the 
wearisome  repetition  of  phrases.  We  get  ab- 
solutely sick  of  Araminta's  stereotyped  con- 
fessions of  idiocy  and  we  wish  that  the 
Countess  of  Crewkerne  would  not  call  Lord 
Cheriton  a  coxcomb  quite  so  often.  If  the 
author  had  looked  at  his  story  with  detach- 
ment he  would  have  seen  these  defects  and 
easily  have  remedied  them.  They  mar  a 
novel  of  much  brilliance,  but  "Araminta"  will 
be  read  to  the  last  page  by  those  who  read 
the  first 


The  Land  of  Promise,  by  Richard  de  Bary. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  author  is  an  Englishman  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  America  and  who  now  at- 
tempts "an  account  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  unity"  of  the  country.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  clever  and  readable  book  and  one  that 
covers  so  wide  a  field  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
for  a  certain  superficiality  that  is  evident  all 
the  way  through.  Some  allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  an  enthusiastic  courtesy  that  is 
a  little  over-determined  to  admire.  The 
writer  who  says  of  the  New  York  Journal  and 
other  newspapers  of  that  type  that  "every 
leader  is  simply  an  oratorical,  almost  Shake- 
spearean, address  to  humanity  itself"  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  taken  seriously.  When  he 
goes  on  to  say  of  these  same  screeds  that 
"each  one  of  them  is  clever  enough  to  interest, 
to  teach,  to  impress,  to  persuade,  to  convince  a 
million  of  the  great  compound  of  real  Amer- 
ica" we  must  simply  laugh  and  beg  him  not  to 
talk  nonsense.  His  sneer  at  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  a  "fact-recording  paper  of 
financial  interest"  may  be  taken  for  granted 
and  simply  goes  to  prove  the  author's  feeble- 
ness in  comparative  valuation  of  influence. 
It  may  be  true  that  newspapers  written  by 
knaves  for  idiots  have  a  deplorable  influence, 
but  if  these  are  parts  of  the  "material  and 
spiritual  unity"  we  must  ask  to  be  excused 
from  participation. 

But  the  author  is  to  be  credited  with  an 
avoidance  of  politics.  He  tells  us  of  our  vir- 
tues rather  than  of  our  faults,  and  he  praises 
us  for  our  earnest  recognition  of  both.  He 
is  most  fortunate  when  dealing  with  generali- 
ties, but  he  is  apt  to  stumble  over  particulars. 
He  knows  the  Western  part  of  the  country 
and  describes  it  well,  but  the  real  values  of 
the  great  city  elude  him.  His  chapter  on 
"American  Nationalism"  is  good  in  its  recog- 
nition of  underlying  and  unifying  principles 
that  may  be  often  submerged,  but  that  are 
never  drowned.  He  shows  some  keen  analy- 
sis in  his  treatment  of  the  woman's  question, 
and  when  he  touches  upon  American  idealism 
he  displays  unexpected  comprehension  of  the 


force  that  makes  surely  for  the  eventual  sta- 
bility even  by  way  of  temporary  excess  and  a 
transient  license.  His  book  is  bright  and 
readable  all  the  way  through,  but  he  gives 
the  impression  of  having  held  himself  aloof 
from  the  men  who  control  thought  and  events, 
from  the  solid  and  conservative  forces  that 
are  not  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  street. 


Some  New  Literary  Valuations,  by  Professor 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Published 
by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York;  $1.30  net. 
A  suggestion  of  hypercriticism  in  some  of 
these  valuations  disappears  in  admiration  of 
their  scrupulous  exactness.  A  volume  of  over 
four  hundred  pages  is  divided  between  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tenny- 
son, Stedraan,  John  Morley,  and  Tolstoy,  a 
sufficiently  representative  selection  from  mod- 
ern literature  and  one  that  displays  the  au- 
thor's rotundity  of  critical  view.  "  He  knows 
how  to  be  severe,  although  his  severity  some- 
times allows  the  personal  equation  to  be  over- 
exposed. Mr.  Howells's  "Fennel  and  Rue" 
he  calls  "a  thing  of  little  worth,"  and  he 
subjects  Mr.  Howells  to  a  general  censure  for 
over-productivity  and  for  allowing  his  "clev- 
erness" to  overmaster  his  more  substantial 
capacities.  He  would  like  Mr.  Howells  to  be 
more  arduous  and  to  look  more  'needfully  to 
his  eventual  fame.  He  is  a  "great  writer," 
but  one  who  should  be  greater.  But  the  au- 
thor is  even  more  severe  upon  Arnold,  al- 
though he  willingly  recognizes  the  "formidable 
concurrence  of  formidable  opinions  opposed 
to  my  own."  Arnold  as  critic  is  too  "magis- 
terial," too  captious,  too  lacking  in  urbanity. 
He  writes  always  for  a  small  circle  pre- 
disposed to  applaud,  while  his  style  is  an  "ex- 
ample of  what  is  to  be  shunned  rather  than 
emulated."  Elsewhere  in  the  book  we  find 
the  same  over-emphasis  of  criticism,  the  same 
habit  of  thinking  in  superlatives.  Tennyson, 
we  are  told,  is  "the  greatest  artist  in  lyric 
verse  that  thus  far  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
world."  That  may  be  true.  It  probably  is 
true,  but  a  more  judicial  temperament  would 
have  expressed  the  same  conviction  in  more 
cautious  terms.  The  personal  equation  ap- 
pears once  more  in  the  author's  singularly 
clear  appreciation  of  Tolstoy,  who  yet  lacks, 
as  the  crown  of  his  literary  labors,  certain 
theological  opinions  that  the  author  himself 
happens  to  hold.  It  requires  some  con- 
fidence, even  some  assurance,  to  criticize  a 
writer,  as  such,  upon  the  ground  of  his  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  specific  religious  dogmas. 
But  Professor  Wilkinson's  book,  in  spite  of 
defects  of  zeal,  is  a  scholarly  production  and 
the  result  of  earnest  study  and  deep  convic- 
tion. 


The  Art  of  the  Netherland  Galleries,  by  David 
C.  Preyer.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,   Boston;    $2. 

The  author  sufficiently  explains  the  impor- 
tance of  his  subject  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  Louvre  galleries  contain  paintings  by  121 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch  artists,  that 
the  National  Gallery  shows  the  work  of 
ninety-three  of  these  men,  while  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York  displays  the 
work  of  forty-eight.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  drainage,  the  Netherland  galleries  are 
still  the  home  of  Dutch  art  and  the  place 
where  it  can  best  be  studied.  The  Ryks  Mu- 
seum of  Amsterdam  contains  2000  paintings 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  over  200  artists, 
while  the  collections  at  The  Hague,  at  Haar- 
lem, at  Amsterdam,  and  at  many  other  points 
are  substantial  and  representative. 

With  such  a  vast  amount  of  material  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  can  not  take  the  vari- 
ous galleries  separately  without  undue  repeti- 
tion. He  chooses  the  better  course  and  ex- 
amines his  subject  historically.  Even  in  this 
way  his  substantial  book  must  still  recognize 
the  need  of  condensation  and  excision. 
Avoiding  biographical  gossip,  he  confines  him- 
self to  art  essentials  and  to  the  material  es- 
sential to  a  serious  study  of  Dutch  painting. 
Forty-seven  illustrations,  reproductions  of 
great  pictures,  complete  a  successful  book, 
readable  alike  by  the  artist  and  by  the  lay- 
man, clear,  comprehensive,  and  practical. 
The  work  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Art  Galleries  of  Europe  series,  now  number- 
ing eight  handsome  volumes. 


Corrie    Who?    by    Maximilian    Foster.      Pub- 
lished by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
$1.50. 
This  is  a  clever  bit  of  fiction  of  the  lighter 
calibre.     We  are  introduced  to   Corrie  as  the 
companion   to    the   unspeakable   Mrs.    Pinchin, 
and   as    Corrie    develops   a   very   natural   curi- 
osity   as    to    her    own    parentage    and    origin, 
she  succeeds  in  interesting  the  reader  in  the 
same  problem  until  its  final   solution.     Corrie 
is  a  pleasing  young  woman,  but  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  book  is  Mrs.   Pinchin,  and  Mrs. 
Pinchin  is  almost  worthy  of  Dickens. 


The   Bridge   Builders,   by   Anna    Chapin    Ray. 
Published   by    Little,    Brown   &   Co.,   Bos- 
ton. 
The  charm  of  the  story,  apart  from  its  inci- 
dent,   lies    in    the    amusing    contrast    between 
Jessica  West,  an  original  young  American  girl 
from    Colorado,    and    the    rather   stiff   English 
society  of  Quebec  into  which    she   is  thrown. 
But   she   njeets   good   people   in   Quebec,   and 


among  them  Kay  Dorrance,  compatriot  and 
novelist,  and  Asquith,  an  English  engineer 
connected  with  the  ill-fated  St.  Lawrence 
bridge.  As  soon  as  Jessica's  crudities  are 
understood  and  her  value  appreciated  there  is 
a  keen  competition  for  her  favor,  and 
eventually  the  best  —an  wins,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  But  the  serious  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  the  building  and  ultimate  wreck 
of  the  bridge.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
narrative  is  historically  correct  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  catastrophe  was  invited  by  a 
reckless  neglect  of  warning,  but  it  is  at  least 
vividly  told,  while  the  pictures  of  life  in 
Quebec  are  graphic  and  accurate. 


The  Poems  of  A.  C.  Benson.  Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

This  volume  of  poems  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Benson's  prose  writings  as  the  perfection  of 
their  kind.  In  verse  Mr.  Benson  attempts 
nothing  of  magnitude.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
wished  that  he  had,  for  his  workmanship  is 
so  perfect,  his  product  is  so  polished  and  so 
delicate,  that  we  feel  that  the  most  ambitious 
theme  would  find  justice  at  his  hands.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  poems  in 
the  present  volume  of  three  hundred  pages, 
and  there  is  not  one  that  could  be  omitted 
without  loss.  Mr.  Benson's  poems  somewhat 
resemble  his  prose  in  their  hue  of  gentle  and 
questioning  melancholy.  The  universe  and 
man's  fate  are  problems  that  compel  attention 
because  of  the  pain  that  they  bring,  but  the 
solution  is  always  unattained  and  perhaps  for- 
ever unattainable : 

I  quit  the  land;  I  hoist  the  throbbing  fear; 

The  shallop  rocks,  the  seaward  wind  blows  free, 
The  huge  sail  flaps  and  bellies,  as  I  steer 
Into  the  plunging  sea; 

That    lonely    sea,    where   should   some    sudden    sail 

Gleam  o'er  the  hissing  breaker,  gleam  and  fly, 
Yet  no  bewildered  mariner  may  hall, 
No    pilot  make   reply. 


Henrik  Ibsen:  The  Man  and  His  Plays,  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses.  Published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York;  $1.50. 

If  Mr.  Moses  has  said  nothing  new  about 
Ibsen,  he  has  said  what  he  has  to  say-  in  a 
novel  way.  He  gives  us  a  combination  of 
biography  and  literary  appreciation  that  is 
marked  by  much  thought,  a  careful  attention 
to  what  others  have  said,  and  a  freedom  from 
puerile  interpretation  or  hysterical  adulation. 
That  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  at  a  time 
when  Ibsenism  and  critical  sanity  seem  in 
danger  of  divorce. 

Mr.  Moses  has,  indeed,  written  a  book  that 
in  its  completeness  and  its  discrimination 
rises  to  the  front  rank  among  its  kind.  Bio- 
graphically,   it  seems  to   be  as   complete  as  it 


need  be.  The  examination  of  the  plays  is 
conscientious  and  upon  common-sense  lines, 
while  in  the  general  estimates  of  character 
and  influence  there  is  appreciation  without 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Moses  will  probably  not 
regret  any  part  of  his  book  even  after  the 
passing  years  have  brought  his  subject  into 
relentless  perspective,  and  that  is  a  test  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  Ibsen  literature  will  suc- 
cumb. 


Bill   Truetell,  by  George  H.   Brennan.     Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  vivacious  story  of  theatrical  life  upon 
the  road  will  be  welcomed  for  its  merits  as  a 
romance  and  also  for  the  interest  that  all  the 
world  feels  in  the  strolling  player  and  his 
vicissitudes.  Bill  Truetell  is  a  manager,  and 
we  may  hope  that  his  troubles  are  exceptional 
rather  than  the  rule,  for  surely  never  yet  was 
such  a  catalogue  of  misfortunes,  nor,  it  may 
be  said,  such  ingenuity  in  overcoming  them. 
The  author  undoubtedly  knows  his  subject. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  inexorable  hotel- 
keeper  and  with  the  flinty-hearted  railroad 
agent  who  object  to  the  credit  system.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  optimism  that  always  sees 
the  next  "stand"  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
light,  and  if  some  of  his  incidents  have  been 
told  before,  he  tells  them  so  well  that  the 
repetition  is  welcome.  But  "Bill  Truetell" 
would  hardly  be  a  novel  at  all  but  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  little  Van  Balken  girl  with 
her  pretty  lisp,  her  innocence,  and  her  stage 
competence.  We  are  sorry  for  Bill  all  the 
way  through,  because  he  is  very  much  of  a 
man,  and  we  hope  that  his  luck  did  really 
turn  after  the  entry  into  his  life  of  a  new 
emotion. 


Rachel  Lorian,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

A  story  to  be  safely  recommended  to  those 
who  like  to  have  their  feelings  harrowed  by 
the  freaks  of  fate  in  her  most  perverse  form. 
Rachel  and  her  husband  are  involved  in  a 
railway  accident  upon  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. Lorian's  injuries  involve  a  permanent 
paralysis  below  the  waist,  and  through  long 
years  of  petulant  and  helpless  misery  he  is 
nursed  by  his  wife,  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  another  man.  Rarely  has  there  been  a 
finer  picture  of  the  conflict  between  physical 
attraction  and  duty  or  one  drawn  with  a  more 
delicate  hand.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  pleased  had  Rachel  eventually  married 
a  worthy  man  and  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
maternal  instincts  lavished  upon  the  sem- 
blance of  a  husband,  but  an  inexorable  ideal 
willed  it  otherwise,  and  an  ending  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  way  of  the  world  would  have 
been  at  the  cost  of  literary  art.  Mrs.  Dude- 
ney has  written  a  clever  if  not  a  very  cheer- 
ful novel  and  one  that  "gives  to  think." 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  Exceptional  "Woman. 
Letters   of  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,   edited   by 
Harriet    S.    Blaine    Beale.      Published    by 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  doubtful  if  these  letters  may  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  an  addition  to  history,  at 
least  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term, 
although  in  their  unaffected  charm  they  give 
a  picture  of  political  life  all  the  more  valu- 
able from  the  fact  of  their  private  and  do- 
mestic nature.  Mrs.  Beale's  obj  ect  in  pub- 
lishing these  letters  was  to  give  to  Mrs. 
Blaine's  grandchildren  "some  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  home  life  into  which  her  chil- 
dren were  born,"  and  it  is  evident  that  she 
kept  this  object  clearly  in  view  in  her  choice 
of  material.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
find  these  volumes  of  marked  service  in  filling 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  twenty 
years  of  political  life  that  they  cover.  That 
the  field  of  practical  affairs  was  subordinate 
in  the  mind  of  the  editor  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  letters  contain  practically  no 
reference  to  the  Harrison  administration, 
which  witnessed  the  best  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
work  in  foreign  affairs.  There  must  have 
been  such  letters,  and  Mrs.  Beale  is  to  be 
commended  for  adhering  so  closely  to  the  do- 
mestic and  family  aspect  of  her  task. 

Mrs.  Blaine  will  certainly  take  rank  among 
the  letter-writers  of  the  world.  She  stamps 
her  individuality  upon  her  correspondence, 
while  her  power  of  direct  narration  is  marked. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  her  description  of  the 
Garfield  assassination,  or  rather  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  wounded  President  at  the  White 
House : 

I  watched  him  enter.  I  stood  with  Mrs. 
MacVeagh  in  the  hall,  when  a  dozen  men 
bore  him  above  their  heads,  stretched  on  a 
mattress,  and  as  he  saw  us  and  held  us  with 
his  eye,  he  kissed  his  hand  to  us — I  thought 
I  should  die ;  and  when  they  brought  him 
into  his  chamber  and  had  laid  him  on  the 
bed,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  me,  beckoned,  and 
when  I  went  to  him,  pulled  me  down,  kissed 
me  again  and  again,  and  said,  "Whatever  hap- 
pens I"  want  you  to  promise  to  look  out  for 
Crete,"  the  name  he  always  gives  his  wife. 
"Don't  leave  me  until  Crete  comes."  I  took 
my  old  bonnet  off  and  just  stayed.  I  never 
left  him  a  moment.  Whatever  happened  in 
the  room,  I  never  blenched,  and  the  day  will 
never  pass  from  my  memory.  At  six  or 
thereabouts  Mrs.  Garfield  came,  frail,  fatigued, 
desperate,  but  firm  and  quiet  and  full  of  pur- 
pose to  save,  and  I  think  now  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  succeeding. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  when  we  shall  go 
home.  There  seems  a  purpose  in  our  delajr. 
I  came  from  the  White  House  at  two  this 
morning,  and  had  been  there  all  day,  but  not 
in  the  room.  Emmons  is  here.  I  am  writing 
in  greatest  haste,  and  may  have  to  sit  up  to- 
night. 

Mrs.  Blaine's  impressions  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1884  are  no  less  vivid. 
She  says : 

You  need  not  feel  envious  of  any  one  who 
was  here  during  those  trying  days.  It  is  all 
a  horror  to  me.  I  was  absolutely  certain  of 
the  election,  as  I  had  a  right  to  be  from  Mr. 
Elkjns's  assertions.  Then  the  fluctuations 
were  so  trying  to  the  nerves.  It  is  easy  to 
bear  now,  but  the  click-click  of  the  telegraph, 
the  shouting  through  the  telephone  in  response 
to  its  never-to-be-satisfied  demand,  and  the 
unceasing  murmur  of  men's  voices,  coming 
up  through  the  night  to  my  room,  will  never 
so  out  of  my  memory,  while  over  and  above 
all.  the  perspiration  and  chills  into  which 
the  conflicting  reports  constantly  threw  the 
physical  part  of  one,  body  and  soul  alike  re- 
belling against  the  restraints  of  nature,  made 
an   experience   not  to   be  voluntarily   recalled. 

The  letters  close  with  the  year  18.89  at  a 
time  when  the  sky  of  the  writer  was  so 
heavily  overcast  by  the  death  of  both  her 
sons,  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  ambi- 
tions, and  lastly  by  his  death.  We  see  more 
than  ever  before  that  Mrs.  Blaine  was  an 
exceptional  woman,  one  of  the  strong  charac- 
ters of  the  century,  and  we  feel  that  this,  at 
least,   is   one   of   the   books   worth   publishing. 


The  American  College,  by  Abraham  Flexner, 
A.  M.  Published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1. 

The  author  passes  in  review  the  eight  years 
preceding  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  he  asks 
if  the  result  bears  the  impress  of  a  clear, 
consistent,  and  valid  purpose.  In  other  words, 
was  it  worth  while  ? 

His  answer  is  an  implied  negative  as  things 
are  now.  He  quotes  Professor  Schurman  as 
saying  that  the  college  is  without  clear-cut 
notions  of  what  a  liberal  education  is  and  how 
it  is  to  be  secured  and  as  deploring  "a  paraly- 
sis affecting  every  college  of  arts  in  America." 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  prevailing  impression 
that  "the  average  boy  is  simply  not  educable," 
and  we  may  yet  have  to  accept  the  depressing 
conclusion  "that  the  American  boy  can  not  as 
a  rule  be  highly  trained,  or  that  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  coax  him  to  polish  up  a  bit, 
while,  as  an  inducement  to  submit  so  far,  he 
is  abundant!:  diverted  and  amused."  The  au- 
thor is  not  yet  pushed  to  that  extremity.  He 
thinks  the  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  col- 
lege rather  han  with  the  boy,  and  he  gives  us 
his  reason:  and  his  remedies  in  some  two 
hv  'ire1  bn  htly  written  pages  of  criticism 
3nd  '■' .  .  .  -*~tion.  In  spite  of  its  hunger  for 
the  college  must  impose  a  standard 


of  scholarship.  There  must  be  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  educational  aims  and  a  rigid  ad- 
hesion to  them.  There  must  be  an  infusion 
of  pedagogical  earnestness  and  intelligence. 
In  default  of  these,  it  must  continue  to  be 
true  that  "in  point  of  scholarship  and  trained 
capacity  the  American  college  graduate  of 
three  and  twenty  is  sadly  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man student,  some  three  years  younger."  Mr. 
Flexner  handles  his  subject  without  gloves 
and  his  eminence  as  an  educator  gives  addi- 
tional force  to  his  strictures  and  to  his  ad- 
vice. 

New  Publications. 
From  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine, 
comes  a  finely  prepared  volume  of  poems  by 
Lionel  Johnson.  The  selection  of  twenty- 
one  of  these  poems  is  made  by  William  But- 
ler Yeats. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published 
"Footsteps  in  a  Parish :  An  Appreciation  of 
Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock  as  a  Pastor,"  by 
John  Timothy  Stoue,  his  successor  in  Brown 
Memorial   Church,   Baltimore. 

Brentano's,  New  York,  have  published 
"The  Jesters,"  described  as  "a  simple  story 
in  four  acts  of  verse,"  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Miguel  Zamacois  by  John  N.  Ra- 
phael. The  scene  is  laid  in  France  in  the 
year   1557   and  there  are   fourteen   characters. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
republished  "Lincoln's  Love  Story,"  by 
Eleanor  Atkinson.  This  tenderly  told  narra- 
tive first  appeared  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal under  the  title,  "The  Love  Story  of  Ann 
Rutledge,"  and  it  now  makes  its  appearance 
as  an  attractive  little  volume.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine,  has 
published  two  choice  little  books  artistically 
printed  and  bound  in  green  and  gold.  The 
first  is  "Ann :  A  Memory,"  by  Thomas  De 
Quincey,  and  the  second  is  "Three  Legends 
of  the  Christ  Child,"  by  Fiona  Macleod. 
Both  are  worthy  of  the  dainty  form  in  which 
they   appear. 

"Idylls  of  Greece,"  by  Howard  V.  Suther- 
land, comprises  "Prokris  and  Kephalos," 
"Melas  and  Anaxe,"  "Acis  and  Galatsa,"  and 
"(Erne  and  CEonus."  The  blank  verse  is  well- 
nigh  faultless  in  mechanism  and  fairly  rich 
in  poetic  thought  and  expression.  The  vol- 
ume is  published  by  Sherman.  French  & 
Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1. 

Brand  Whitlock  in  his  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
has  shown  us  that  condensation  is  a  fine  art. 
This  little  volume  that  appears  in  the  Beacon 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  an  ad- 
mirable epitome  of  Lincoln's  life  and  one  in 
which  the  level  of  values  is  maintained  with 
much  skill.  The  frontispiece  portrait  is  par- 
ticularly good,  while  the  chronology  well  de- 
serves the  space  given  to  it. 

Professor  Jewett  is  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on her  translation  of  "The  Pearl,"  or  rather 
its  rendering  into  modern  English.  While  the 
poem  itself  is  not  a  great  one,  its  nature  en- 
thusiasm is  pleasing,  and  that  such  a  quaint 
fragment  of  old  English  verse  should  now  be 
made  generally  accessible  to  the  student  is 
important  and  gratifying.  The  translation 
is  done  with  skill  and  appreciation.  "The 
Pearl"  is  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1  and  40  cents. 

"Self  Help  for  Nervous  Women,"  by 
John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  is  an  eminently  sane 
and  wholesome  book,  free  from  medical 
brahminism  and  full  of  common-sense  ad- 
vice and  precept.  Not  much  can  be  done  for 
the  nervous  woman  who  wishes  to  be  nervous, 
as  is  often  the  case,  but  the  sufferer  who 
desires  to  be  benefited  can  not  do  better  than 
follow  the  author's  counsel  to  avoid  drugs, 
fads,  and  the  Emmanuel  movement  and  to 
school  herself  in  the  precepts  of  a  homely 
philosophy.  She  might  also  read  the  writings 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.     Price,   $1. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Miss  Sara  Dean,  the  author  of  "Travers," 
which  dealt  with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  has 
been  abroad  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  is 
now  in  Australia  gathering  literary  material. 
It  is  said  that  her  next  book  will  be  an 
historical   romance. 

Irving  Bacheller,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  are  associated  on  the 
lecture  platform  this  season  in  a  series  of 
dramatic  readings. 

The  first  edition  of  old  Izaak  Walton's 
"Compleat  Angler"  (London,  1653)  brought 
$3900  at  a  recent  sale  in  New  York.  The 
opening  bid  for  this  famous  work  was  $2000. 
The  second  edition  of  the  "Compleat  Angler," 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1655,  and 
is  said  to  be  rarer  than  the  first  edition,  was 
sold  for  $780. 

"Our  Mutual  Friend"  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Pocket  Dickens 

series. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  the  poet,  novelist, 
and  critic,   is  working  hard  along  many  dif- 


ferent lines.  He  is  reported  to  be  preparing 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  and  William  Morris  at  Kelmscott, 
another  volume  giving  a  critical  account  of 
the  romantic  movement  called  "The  Renais- 
sance of  Wonder,"  a  book  discussing  "Shake- 
speare's Adequacy  to  the  Coming  Genera- 
tion," and  a  new  novel  of  which  the  title 
is  not  known. 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody  Marks  has  pub- 
lished this  year  a  book  of  poems  of  childhood 
called  "The  Book  of  the  Little  Past." 

Ramsey  Benson,  whose  recent  story,  "A 
Lord  of  Lands,"  attempts  to  point  the  way 
for  the  impoverished  city  resident  to  become 
happy  and  independent  in  the  country,  is  a 
son  of  Minnesota  by  birth,  a  humorist  by  tem- 
perament, a  journalist  by  profession.  For 
some  years  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Benson 
did  newspaper  work  in  Minneapolis,  Moline, 
and  Detroit,  acquiring  a  reputation  for  good 
humorous  writing  in  the  last-named  city.  He 
now  lives  in  Hutchinson,  Minnesota.  "A 
Lord  of  Lands,"  serious  in  purpose,  though 
told  with  a  dry  sparkle,  is  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

William  de  Morgan's  new  book,  "Blind 
Jim,"  is  finished  and  ready  for  publication. 
The  book  will  not  be  brought  out  at  once, 
however. 

"The  Royal  End,"  the  last  offering  of 
Henry  Harland,  brought  to  completion  by 
Mrs.  Harland,  will  be  published  soon. 

It  is  to  both  the  rose  lover  and  the  rose 
grower  that  Miss  Rose  E.  Kingsley  appeals 
in  her  volume  on  "Roses  and  Rose  Growing." 
Miss  Kingsley  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  who  was  himself  as  fond  of  his  garden 
as  of  his  library  and  his  work  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Judith  Gautier,  daughter  of  the  great 
Theophile,  and  wife,  for  some  years,  of  the 
late  Catulle  Mendes,  has  begun  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  a  third  series  of  personal  recollec- 
tions. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  obviously  not  of  those 
novelists  who  think  nothing  of  writing  two 
or  three  books  a  year.  His  books  appear  at 
long  intervals.  "Donovan  Pasha"  came  in 
1902  and  "The  Weavers"  in  1907,  and  we  are 
now  told  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  1911 
before  we  see  the  novel  upon  which  he  is  at 
work.  At  least  another  year  and  a  half  will 
be  required   for  its   completion. 

Katherine  Macquoid,  the  English  novelist, 
has  just  celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  her  birthday.  She  has  written  fifty  novels 
and  hundreds  of  short  stories,  and  is  still  a 
busy   writer. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Explanation. 

St.   Paul's    School, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1909. 

To  the  Editor:  Thank  you  for  kindly  no- 
tice of  my  book,  "Personality  in  Education." 
it  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  most  of 
those  essays,  so  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what 
I  said  about  the  comparison  of  Christian  and 
un-Christian  teachers  which  gives  you  a  feel- 
ing of  "certain  resentment."  The  only  com- 
parison I  know,  and  which  I  thought  I  made 
clear,  was  in  a  quotation  from  President 
Hyde  in  which  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween  "the   driver"   and   "the   leader." 

And  you  plainly  misunderstand  me  in  re- 
gard to  religious  instruction.  I  wished  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  religious  instruction 
depended  absolutely  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher,  first;  then  as  to  mere  method,  that 
the  method  should  be  the  same  method  that 
has  always  been  found  most  practical  in 
teaching  the  young  anything  and  everything 
that  we  have  to  teach  ;  namely  the  dogmatic 
made  living  by  the  living  teacher  fitting  it  to 
the  living  child.  Better  no  dogma  than  dry 
dogma.  As  to  the  prayer-book  and  catechism 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  they  are  parts  of 
my  heritage ;  but  as  for  assuming  them  to  be 
necessary  parts  of  Christian  education  for  all 
children,  that  was  far  from  my  intention  in 
speaking  of  them  at  all.  I  hope  that  a  saner 
and  more  Christian  view  of  God's  church  is 
gradually  growing  in  this  generation,  one  that 
is  to  be  measured  and  is  measuring  itself  by 
fruits  of  Christian  living.  As  I  look  over  the 
world  of  my  day,  I  see  the  leaders  in  and 
doers  of  good  works  in  science,  religion,  and 
business,  men  of  conviction,  trained  on  dog- 
matic lines,  with  minds  ever  alert  to  take  the 
best  they  can  find  in  past  and  present. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  Conover. 


Professor  William  Mathews,  who  died  in 
Boston  two  weeks  ago,  aged  ninety,  was  inter- 
nationally known  as  the  author  of  "Getting 
On  in  the  World"  and  several  other  books. 
Of  "Getting  On  in  the  World"  editions  were 
published  in  England  and  Canada  and  transla- 
tions were  made  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. The  sale  of  the  book  in  this  country 
was  over  70,000  copies.  Professor  Mathews 
was  born  in  Waterville,  Maine,  and  at  his 
death  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity, formerly  Waterville  College.  He 
studied  four  years  at  Harvard  Law  School  and 
practiced  law  two  years.  Then  for  nine  years 
he  was  a  newspaper  editor,  and  in  1856  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  for  several  years 
he  was  librarian  of  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  the  end  of  nearly  fourteen  years 
of  professorship  he  resigned  to  live  in  Boston 
and  devote  himself  to  literature.  Up  to  his 
last  year  he  was  a  prolific  writer  of  books  and 
magazine  and  encyclopaedia  articles. 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese 
is  delicious.  It  adds 
zest  to  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Macaroni  with  cheese, 
Cheese  Toast  and  all 
ChafingDishCooking. 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  gives  relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 

Beware  of   Imitations.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Holder  and  Jordan's  FISH  STORIES 

Alleged  and  Experienced,  with  a  Little  History, 
Natural  and  Unnatural.  (A  merican  Nature  Series) 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDER,  Author  of  "The  Log  of  a  Sea  Angler,"  etc.,  and 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President  of  Stanford  University,  and  Author  of 
"A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,"  etc.  With  four  colored  plates  and  many  illus- 
trations from  photographs.     $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1.87. 

The  authors  are,  respectively,  probable  the  most  prominent  amateur  and  profes- 
sional ichthyologists  of  the  country;  and  this  volume  tells  their  unusual  fishing 
exploits  and  their  best  fish  stories. 

HENRY  HOLT  and  COMPANY  %&%& 


March  13,  1909. 
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■GIRLS/-  AND   LHEVINNE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Clyde  Fitch's  "Girls"  is  a  comedy,  although 
action  and  situations  are  sufficiently  absurd 
to  make  it  possible  to  stamp  it  as  a  farce- 
comedy.  But  however  it  may  be  classified,  it 
is  a  jolly  little  play,  and  the  week's  ran  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  will  probably  show  a 
better  ending  than  beginning.  The  root  idea 
is  not  at  all  new,  but  with  so  many  suffra- 
gists and  suffragettes  abroad  in  the  land  it  is 
quite  as  timely  and  up  to  date  as  if  it  were 
the  fruit  of  the  hour. 

Three  girls,  self  supporters,  are,  theo- 
retically at  least,  in  an  inflamed  state  of  ani- 
mosity toward  men,  against  whom  they  renew 
nightly  their  vow  of  exclusion.  Xo  followers 
are  allowed  in  their  bachelor  bower  (a  studio 
by  day,  a  bedroom  by  night)  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  three  is  plain  or  charm- 
less. 

This  is  regarded  by  a  female  neighbor,  the 
janitor,  and  other  attaches  of  the  building  as 
a  most  pitiable  state  of  things,  which  point  of 
view  is  something  of  an  eye-opener  to  the  in- 
nocent bachelor  maids,  who  are  pluming 
themselves  complacently  upon  their  independ- 
ence of  the  mere  male. 

Of  course,  the  farcical  point  of  view  comes 
in  when  young,  pretty,  and  normal  women 
range  themselves  in  a  line  as  solidly  opposed 
to  men  and  matrimony.  Which  reminds  me 
of  an  enormously  interesting  session  once 
held  here  in  the  Woman's  Congress,  when  a 
male  speaker,  a  college  professor  who  was, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  sympathize  with  and  indorse  the 
views  of  woman  suffragists,  paralyzed  the 
leaders  and  the  assembly  generally,  by  tilting 
a  lance  for  the  domestic  and  man-loving 
woman  who  eschewed  a  career,  the  while  he 
knocked  large  holes  in  the  coldly  glittering 
breast-plate  of  the  woman  who  competed  with 
man  in  the  business  and  political  arena. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  when  it  dawned 
upon  the  leading  lights  upon  the  platform 
whither  the  speaker  was  tending.  He  said, 
I  remember,  a  great  many  unwelcome  things. 
He  pointed  out  that  woman's  physical  dis- 
abilities handicapped  her  in  the  race.  He 
said  that  the  woman  who  failed  to  bring 
forth  progeny  left  no  mark  upon  the  race, 
even  though  she  reared  the  children  of 
others.  -  He  showed  that  if  a  man  and  a 
woman  started  even,  in  some  professional  or 
business  career,  that  -when  the  woman  mar- 
ried and  bore  children,  while  she  stepped 
aside  for  awhile  from  the  necessary  competi- 
tion to  fulfill,  however  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly, her  duty  as  a  mother,  the  man  was 
going  on  ahead,  winning  his  spurs. 

But  the  most  damning  thing  he  said  was 
that  since  God  had,  for  his  own  purpose,  cre- 
ated men  and  women  to  love  each  other,  no 
woman  can  be  really  sincere  in  professing 
animosity  or  even  indifference  toward  men, 
unless  she  is  abnormal.  Thus  with  one  blow 
he  knocked  down  the  slight  scaffolding  which 
upheld  many  a  rigorous  dreamer  in  her  fond 
delusions. 

The  superior  character  of  the  women  who 
headed  these  always  interesting  meetings  pre- 
vented interruption,  and  the  speaker  had  his 
say  uninterrupted,  while  Susan  B.  Anthony 
sat  with  her  fine  old  face  turning  to  stone, 
and  Anna  Shaw,  magnetic  and  militant,  be- 
came one  suppressed  bristle.  But  when  he 
finished  they  could  not  summon  arguments  to 
worst  him.  For  the  plain,  cold  truth  is  that 
nature  did  not  intend  woman  to  get  the  best 
of  her,  the  way  she  has,  and  have  careers, 
and  adventures,  and  intellect,  and  neurosis. 
Nature,  the  sly  old  beldame,  who  plainly  has 
a  great  partiality  for  men,  meant  woman  to 
be  man's  soft-hearted,  soft-bosomed  compan- 
ion, the  sharer  of  and  toiler  in  his  home,  the 
bearer  of  his  children.  She  was  meant  to  be 
a  comfortable,  mindless,  sort  of  human  vege- 
table, bear  many  children,  die  comparatively 
young,  and  leave  her  partner  free  to  choose 
for  himself  another  and  a  still  more  youthful 
mate. 

But  civilization  and  caste  helped  the  women 
of  the  higher  classes  to  evade  these  unpleas- 
ant issues.  Then  America  was  discovered, 
the  bachelor  maid  was  invented,  the  beauty 
doctor  was  evoluted,  and  the  American  man. 
like  the  chiva  rous  creature  that  he  is,  recog- 
nized his  role,  and  plays  up  to  his  fair  part- 
ner  without  flinching. 

So   it   ha'    come   to   pass    that   books    like 

Henry-   Tamrs's  "The   Bostonians,"   and  plays 

"  v   '=      «re  written,  and  when  the  lovely 

d    succumb  to   nature's  inexor- 

.  erybody    laughs    and    is    pleased 


except  the  suffragette,   who   has  an  imperfect 
sense  of  humor. 

Of  course,  in  the  play,  that  member  of  the 
trio  who  is  most  hotly  opposed  to  the  mas- 
culine enemy,  and  most  unbending  in  her  de- 
fiance, is  the  heroine,  and  equally  of  course 
the  other  two,  when  away  from  her  inspiring 
example,  show  very  marked  signs  of  a  speedy 
surrender  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  three  actresses  who  are  playing  the 
parts  of  Pam,  Kate,  and  Vi  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  are  a  very  acceptable  and  fairly 
comely  group,  although  cursed  with  that  New 
York  fad  of  over  rapidity  and  unintelligi- 
bility  of  speech  which  keeps  auditors  guess- 
ing. Miss  Bessie  Toner  has  the  valuable  gift 
of  a  rich,  strong  speaking  voice,  and  really 
articulates  well,  but  has  joined  in  the  race 
for  naturalness,  and  articulates  at  breakneck 
speed. 

I  think  all  three  of  them,  in  spite  of  Miss 
Toner's  very  effective  attitude  of  sustained 
belligerency  toward  Pam's  admirers,  are 
rather  artificial  in  their  standards,  but  the 
note  of  naturalness  is  well  suplied  by  Caro- 
line Moyer  Locke,  who  presents  a  very 
realistic  and  humorous  sketch  of  Lucille  Pur- 
celle,  a  Rose  Stahl's  "Chorus  Girl"  sort  of 
lady,  who  loves  man  with  the  same  single- 
mindedness  and  intensity  with  which  Pam 
scorns   and   flouts    him. 

The  company,  however,  is  of  good  quality 
right  through.  Nothing  wonderful,  but  of 
sufficient  ability  to  present  the  play,  and  the 
humor  of  it  in  a  fresh,  breezy  manner  that 
keeps  the  audience  in  a  constant  state  of 
laughter,  and  the  high  good  humor  that  ac- 
companies it. 

The  minor  roles  were  cleverly  done,  Mer- 
ceita  Esmonde  giving  a  very  neatly  executed 
little  sketch  of  the  idiotic  married  flirt,  while 
Messrs.  Brandt,  Benson,  Locke,  and  Stanton 
were  equally  skillful  in  portraying  the  various 
odd  males,  each  of  whom  was  to  do  his 
share  in  convincing  the  charming  three  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Even  the  janitor, 
postman,  and  messenger-boy  roles  were  done 
with  finish,  each  of  the  dozen  in  the  cast 
seeming  to  have  been  selected  for  some  trait 
that  made  him  or  her  fit  suitably  into  the 
role  assumed. 

H.  S.  Northrup  plays  the  leading  male  role 
with  the  rather  unctuous  humor  that  it 
seems  to  call  for,  and  he  and  Miss  Toner, 
especially  the  lady,  do  a  good  share  in  bring- 
ing about  the  very  positive  success  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

But  it  is  to  Clyde  Fitch  that  the  credit  is 
due  for  providing  a  play  full  of  hearty  and 
joyous  humor,  with  clever  situations,  and 
much  less  of  the  purely  extraneous  devices 
for  amusing  good-natured  and  easily  diverted 
audiences  than  we  are  accustomed  to  from 
him. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  Clyde  Fitch  if 
he  did  not  have  an  effective  finale,  such  as 
that  of  the  first  act,  which  closes  upon  the 
trio  reposing  in  their  bed-sitting-room  after 
giving  us  fascinating  glimpses  of  fair  femi- 
ninity in  its  night-robe,  and  with  hair  down, 
even  going  so  far  as  showing  us  the  bare 
toes  of  the  luckless  one  whose  turn  it  was 
in  the  Morris-chair  couch,  plaintively  pro- 
jecting themselves  beyond  an  insufficient  cov- 
ering. 

*  *  * 

We  have  with  us  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est pianists.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
assembly  of  music-lovers  to  make  this  dis- 
covery last  Sunday  afternoon,  when  an  au- 
dience consisting  principally  of  trained  musi- 
cians gathered  to  hear  Josef  Lhevinne,  the 
Russian    pianist. 

There  was  then  spread  for  us  a  feast  of 
pure  music,  for  the  young  Russian  is  at  once 
great,  and  peculiarly  sincere,  simple,  and  un- 
affected. He  cultivates  no  spectacular  effects 
of  appearance,  manner,  or  style,  but  sends  his 
message  to  his  listeners  with  a  searching  di- 
rectness, uninterfered  with  by  the  over- 
studied  graces  of  the  lesser  artist  nature, 
which  is  so  often  insistent  in  projecting  itself 
and  its  claims  of  vanity  between  the  listener 
and  the  music. 

Lhevinne  impresses  one  as  truly,  and  al- 
most unmodernly,   great  in  his  absolute  mod- 


esty, his  forgetfulness  of  self,  his  absorption 
in  the  art  in  which  he  so  greatly  excels. 

His  programmes  are  chosen  with  the  care 
of  the  true  artist,  and,  while  unstereotyped, 
contain  enough  variety  and  contrast  to  show 
the  versatility  which  must  ever  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  one  of  the  marks  of  genius  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  musical  art- 
It  was  hard  to  decide  which  of  the  selections 
were  most  appreciated.  The  effect  of  the 
dreamy,  poetic  charm  of  the  "Moonlight  So- 
nata," profoundly  as  it  was  felt,  was  dissi- 
pated by  the  wonderful  brilliancy  with  which 
the  pianist  executed  the  technical  and  almost 
baffling  "Toccata"  of  Schumann.  It  was  with 
this  number  that  the  pianist  captured  his  au- 
dience, which  was  of  a  kind  to  recognize  the 
mettle  of  the  master.  From  this  time  on, 
each  number,  with  its  successive  revelations 
of  temperament  with  balance,  and  technique 
with  soul,  was  followed  by  bursts  of  enthusi- 
astic and  prolonged  applause.  From  the  char- 
acteristic light-running,  rippling,  almost  super- 
ficial cascades  of  the  Mendelssohn  "Presto"  to 
the  gorgeous  tonal  effects  produced  with  such 
ease  in  the  Chopin  group  the  pianist  showed 
himself  a  complete  master  of  all  the  resources 
of  expression,  technique,  and  tone.  One  of 
the  marvels  of  his  playing  is  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  from  which,  all  in  a 
moment,  he  can  change  to  the  volumes  of 
mighty  tone  that  would  seem  to  require  a 
giant's  strength. 

Every  number  was,  in  fact,  a  feast,  even 
the  Schulz-Evler  "Blue  Danube,"  which,  oc- 
cupying the  position  of  final  number,  might 
have  proved  something  of  an  anti-climax, 
save  that  the  familiar  melody  was  thrown  out 
against  a  background  of  such  delicately  bril- 
liant diamond  spray  as  to  win  the  same  en- 
thusiastic recognition  as  was  accorded  the 
others.  The  afternoon  practically  amounted 
to  a  steady  ovation,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  every  one  present  last  Sunday  went 
forth  a  talking  advertisement  of  the  wonders 
of  virtuosity  that  are  carried  so  modestly  by 
Josef  Lhevinne. 


Celeste  Venard,  Countess  de  Moreto  de 
Chabrillan,  a  well-known  French  author  and 
actress,  died  in  Paris  last  month  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  The  countess  was  known  in 
her  younger  days  as  Celeste  Mogador.  She 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  novels  and 
plays  and  had  a  fair  reputation  as  an  actress. 
Sixty  years  ago  Celeste  Venard  was  the  most 
famous  dancer  in  Paris.  She  was  possessed 
of  great  beauty  and  her  company  was  sought 
by  persons  attached  to  the  court  of  Napoleon 
III.  She  married  Comte  Lionel  de  Chabril- 
lan in  1S53.  Her  husband  died  when  serving 
as  French  consul  at  Melbourne,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  left  the  countess  in  poor 
circumstances.  On  her  return  to  Paris  she 
made  an  appeal  for  a  pension,  but  was  never 
successful.  She  had  supported  herself  by  her 
writings  for  several  years. 

Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson  danced 
in  the  ballroom  at  Sherry's  in  New  York  one 
day  last  week  to  the  music  of  Grieg,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Rubinstein.  She  did  all  this  bare- 
footed in  the  garb  of  a  Greek  naiad,  a  very 
primitive  naiad  from  Bceotia.  Mrs.  Belmont 
Tiffany,  who  is  largely  interested  in  charitable 
work,  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
ladies  having  the  affair  in  charge.  Tickets  of 
admission  were  $5.  The  entertainment  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  infants'  milk 
depots  that  are  maintained  by  the  New  York 
milk  committee.  Several  ladies  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  $500  which  Lady  Constance 
was  to  receive  as  compensation  for  her  ap- 
pearance was  to  be  given  by  her  to  a  school 
fund  for  poor  children  in  Scotland.  There 
were  about  ten  men  among  the  audience  of  a 
hundred. 


Robert  Warwick,  recently  leading  man  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
New  York  company  supporting  Grace  George 
in  "A  Woman's  Way."  Frank  Worthing  is 
leading  man  in  this  company. 


"If  the  leading  lady  is  a  star,  what  is  the 
chorus?"      "Easy.      The    Great    Bare." — Life. 


Hotel  Normandie 

A  new  company  has  bought  the  interests  of  the  former  lessees, 
and  the  hotel  will  be  hereafter  under  active  charge  and  man- 
agement of 

THOMAS    H.    SHEDDEN 

Formerly  Manager  of  St.  Dunstan's 

THE  NORMANDIE,  under  its  new  management,  will  be 
conducted  on  the  American  and  European  plans,  and  will  rep- 
resent the  best  that  can  be  had  in  accommodations.  Service  and 
cuisine  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

HOTEL   NORMANDIE 

Southeast  Corner  Sutter  and  Gough  Sts. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


V-  \.     Get 


HARTSHORiN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  *he  script  n; 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


Get  "Improved," 

Wood  Rollers 


ft 


no  tacks  required. 

Tin  Rollers 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


AMUSEMENTS 
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LHEVINNE 

"The  Sew  Rubinstein" 
Last  Concert  this  Sunday  afternoon 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Seats  $1.00.  $1.50,  $2.00.  Gen- 
eral admission  $1.00.  Box-office  at 
hall  10  a.  m. 

Steinway  Piano  used 


David  BISPHAM 

BARITONE 
Assisted  by  Harold  O.  Smith,  Piano 


Next  Tuesday  evening,  March  16, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  March  21. 

Seats  $1.00.  $1.50,  $2.00,  at  Sher- 
an.  Clay  &  Co."s. 


BISPHAM  IN  OAKLAND 
Friday  afternoon  at  "  Ye  Liberty  " 

Coming — William   Shakespeare   id   lectures  on    "The 
Art  of  Singing." 


ARPrTPTTM    ELLIS  STREET 
IIKTimiM  NEAR  FTLLH0RE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

THE  EIGHT  PALACE  GIRLS,  from  the 
Palace  Theatre,  London,  assisted  by  James 
Clemmons;  RAY  L.  ROYCE,  in  Eccentric 
Characterizations;  McDONALD  and  HUNT- 
INGTON, in  Character  Songs;  THE  BLESS- 
INGS, European  Equilibrists:  6  LITTLE 
GIRLS  and  A  TEDDY  BEAR:  KITABAN- 
ZAI  TROUPE;  G.  HERBERT  MITCHELL; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week  of 
"A  MODERN"  POCAHONTAS."  with  Full- 
Blooded  Indians  from  the  Shoshone  Reserva- 
tion. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.      Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE 

A  S.  LOVERICH.  M«n« 


E12s  Street  near 
Fillmore 
S.  LOVERICH.  Mauier 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  Wert  663 


Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

Week    Beginning    NEXT    MONDAY    NIGHT 
George  Ade"s  Merry  Musical  Jest 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu 

Frank  Moulan  in  the  title  role.     May  Boley 
and  all  the  Princess  favorites  in  the  cast- 


Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats, 
(except  Sundays  and  holidays),   25c,   50c,    75c 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  S,-™? 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Seven    Nights — Matinees    Wednesday    and 

Saturday 

BEGINNING  MONDAY,  MARCH  15 

Toseph    Brooks   presents 

LILLIAN  RUSSELL 

In    her    new    racing    comedv 

WILDFIRE 

By  George  Broadhurst  and  George  V.   Hobart 
March     22 — Guy     Standing     and     Theodore 
Roberts  in  "The  Right  of  Way." 


VALENCIA  THEAtBE  l£Si££\f 

"  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

This    Sat.   and    Sun.   Afternoons  and   Evenings 
Last  Times  of  "Under  the  Red  Robe" 
STARTING   MONDAY.    MARCH    15 

First  Production  Here  of 

OUT  OF  THE  FOLD 

A  Pastoral  Comedy- Melodrama  by  Langdon 
McCormack-  Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the 
Valencia    Stock   Company. 

NEW  POPULAR  PRICES— Mats.  Wed., 
Sat.  and  Sun.,  10c  and  25c;  evenings,  10c,  25c, 
35c  and  50c;  box  seats,  75c  and  $1. 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Lillian  Russell  appears  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  all  next  week  in  "Wildfire,"  a  com- 
edy which  has  proved  the  star's  ability  in  dra- 
matic work  as  distinguished  from  the  comic- 
opera  roles  in  which  her  earlier  successes 
were  won.  Manager  Joseph  Brooks  did  not 
easily  induce  Miss  Russell  to  venture  in  a 
new  field,  but  the  result  has  verified  his  pre- 
dictions of  unqualified  success.  Whatever  the 
demands  of  the  play,  it  is  certain  that  the  star 
brings  to  her  part  a  most  attractive  per- 
sonality, and  that  her  adornments  are  chosen 
and  worn  with  artistic  appreciation.  The 
comedy  really  tells  a  pleasing  story,  and  its 
interest  is  well  sustained.  As  a  whole  the 
production  is  unchanged  from  the  time  of  its 
first  night,  and  this  is  a  noteworthy  fact  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  has  been  offered  in 
all  the  big  cities  of  the  East.  In  the  company 
supporting  Miss  Russell  are  such  well-known 
people  as  Frank  Sheridan,  Will  Archie, 
Thurston  Hall,  Sydney  Booth,  Gilbert  Doug- 
las, Joseph  Tuohey,  Adolphe  Lestina,  Annie 
Buckley,  Ellen  Mortimer,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Forbes.  "Wildfire"  opens  Monday  evening 
and  will  run  seven  nights,  with  matinee  per- 
formances on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Rural  simplicity  and  deep  sentiment  are  the 
motives  in  the  stage  pictures  of  "Out  of  the 
Fold,"  a  comedy-melodrama  by  Langdon  Mc- 
Cormack,  which  will  be  the  offering  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  all  next  week.  It  is  the 
romance  of  a  girl  who  tries  to  find  peace  and 
forgetfulness  in  a  quiet  village  after  her  illu- 
sions have  been  destroyed,  and  after  all  is 
discovered  and  tested  by  a  smaller  and  nar- 
rower public.  Blanche  Stoddard  will  have  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  an  effective  emotional 
role.  Mace  Greenleaf  will  be  the  country 
schoolmaster,  who  is  brought  to  doubt  the 
worth  of  the  woman  who  has  attracted  him. 
Darrell  Standing  will  play  "Big  Jim,"  a  sheep- 
herder  who  is  a  real  nobleman  though  un- 
titled. There  are  comedy  parts  for  Charles 
Dow  Clark,  Robert  Homans,  Lillian  Andrews, 
and  others  of  the  company,  and  there  are  no 
dull  episodes  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot. 
The  scenes,  as  always  at  this  playhouse,  will 
be  attractive,  as  they  include  a  village  church 
in  winter,  a  country  farmyard,  a  rural  school- 
house,  and  a  bit  of  woodland  in  a  harmony  of 
autumnal  tints. 


When  George  Ade's  mixture  of  satire  and 
fun,  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu,"  was  first  produced, 
Frank  Moulan  created  the  part  of  Ki-Ram, 
the  sultan,  and  in  that  eccentric  and  mirthful 
characterization  he  won  a  reputation  which 
seems  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  musical 
comedy  itself.  Next  week,  beginning  Monday 
night,  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  "The  Sultan 
of  Sulu"  will  be  brought  out  with  all  its  orig- 
inal cleverness,  and  Mr.  Moulan,  now  the 
leading  comedian  of  the  Princess  company, 
will  appear  in  his  familiar  and  impressive  role 
of  the  Oriental  potentate.  May  Boley  will  be 
the  Judge  Advocate,  with  practically  unlimited 
opportunities  for  her  comedy  gifts,  none  of 
which  will  be  slighted.  Helen  Darling,  as  the 
colonel's  daughter,  will  have  a  sympathetic 
part,  and  Zoe  Barnett,  as  Chiqujta,  the  sultan's 
wife,  will  spice  the  scenes  in  which  she  is 
prominent.  Fred  Mace,  already  a  prime 
favorite,  will  be  Colonel  Jefferson  Budd. 
James  F.  Stevens,  with  his  pleasing  baritone, 
will  make  a  melodious  and  winning  Lieutenant 
Hardy.  Budd  Ross,  Bert  Phcenix,  and  others 
of  the  company,  including  the  brilliant  chorus, 
will  be  eminently  unmissable. 


Eight  Palace  Girls,  direct  from  London, 
have  the  place  of  particular  honor  on  the  Or- 
pheum  programme  which  goes  into  effect  Sun- 
day afternoon.  These  girls  sing  and  dance 
and  wear  handsome  costumes  in  a  superior 
style,  and  with  them  is  James  Clemmons,  an 
eccentric  dancer,  who  has  to  work  to  retain 
his  share  of  attention.  Ray  L.  Royce,  an  old 
favorite,  comes  with  a  new  monologue  and 
impersonations.  James  McDonald  and  Va- 
lerie Huntington  are  a  singing  and  dancing 
couple  of  character  comedy  ability.  The 
Blessings,  equilibrists,  will  furnish  the  athletic 
and  acrobatic  portion  of  the  entertainment, 
and  incidentally  allow  Mme.  Blessing  to  pose 
as  the  beauty  of  the  Berlin  music  halls.  Next 
week  finishes  the  engagement  of  Six  Little 
Girls  and  the  Teddy  Bear,  the  Kitabanzai 
Troupe,  G.  Herbert  Mitchell,  and  Emma 
Rainey  and  the  Indians  from  the  Shoshone 
Reservation  in  "A  Modern  Pocahontas." 


"Girls"  is  doing  well  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre this  week.  The  play  is  reviewed  in  an- 
other column.  Sunday  night  sees  the  fare- 
well appearance  of  the  comedy. 

Edward  Rose's  romantic  drama,  "Under  the 
Red  Robe,"  is  approaching  the  end  of  its  run 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre. 


If  you  have  not  heard  J.  F.  Stevens  sing 
"My  Treasure,"  and  May  Boley  recite  "Per- 
fectly Terrible,  Dear,"  and  Zoe  Barnett 
warble  "I  Remember  You,"  in  "The  Round- 
ers" at  the  Princess  Theatre  you  have  missed 
some  of  the  best  things  of  the  season.  "The 
Rounders"  concludes  its  two  weeks'  run  on 
Sunday  night,  though  it  might  well  be  con- 
tinued.   „ 

Herman  Heller  has  been  away  for  a  short 


vacation,  but  will  resume  his  place  as  musical 
director  of  the  Valencia  Theatre  orchestra 
next  week. 


Nazimova  comes  to  the   Van   Ness  Theatre 
next   month. 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


A  Beethoven  at  Night. 
Music    awaits    you.     Let   it    melt 

'Round   aching  heart  and   weary   sense, 
Like   night  dew   on   parched   summer   grass, 

Cool    fingered    with    beneficence. 

Is   the   soul    choked,    the    heart    oppressed 
With    hopes    unspoken,    foiled,    denied? 

Adelaida    sweeps    you    free 

Full   flood   on  love's  impassioned   tide. 

Does   troth   seem   cold,   Truth   cloak  his   face? 

Hark!     Leonora's  faith  dares  all: 
Outsings   the    shadow   even    where    Death 

Races    the    rescuer's    trumpet    call. 

Is    life    too    heavy,    sense    made    dumb 

With    the   old    questioning    "To    what   end"  ? 
Grief  taught,  the  Master  too  heard  Fate 

Knock  at  the  door  yet  would  not  bend. 

Those  summoning   notes  that  high   and   low 

Now  leap  in  surge,   now  ripple  by, 
As  though   the   inexorable  should    smile 

And  say:  "Love  too  and  light  am  I." 

These    you   shall   hear   tonight    begin 

The    symphony's    splendor:    then    half    drowned 
In  beauty,  pierce  the  charmed  ear, 

Whispering  the   Infinite  in   their   sound. 

Fate  knocks — you  hear? — serenely  stern, 
Bars  and   unbars — the   Master  knew 

.-vnd  from  her  strength  his  harmonies 
A  sustenance  immortal  drew. 

He   knew,    he    felt — and   in    his    hand 

Music  became   no    weakling  toy, 
Eut    resolute    and    strong    bade   man 

Mingle    Necessity    and    Joy. 

— Leonard  Huxley,  in   The  Spectator. 


The  Dream. 


Begin  at  once  to  make  ideal  real, 

Teach   men   to    know   what  love  would    have   them 

be. 
By  lives,  not  perfect,  but  of  perfect  trust 
With  courage  to  obey  the  deathless  dream, 
Till  what  was  fancy  is  earth's  common  fact. 
The  ancient  hope  lives  in  the  heart  of  him 
Who  glimpses  glory  through   the  passing  shame 
And  wrong  he  longs  to  right,  or  turns  in  pain 
Upon   himself,    when  sorrow  makes   man  wise 
And  visionary. 

All  is  yet  to  be! 
Whatever  prophet  dreamed   of  far-off  joy, 
Or  poet  chanted  in  his  lyric  heart, 
Shall  glow   a   moment   ere  it    fade   before 
The    grander   beauty  yet   undreamed   by  man. 
Let  others  hunt  and   hoard,   but  you   must 
Bear  the  burden  of  the  future;   let  the  years 
Crowd   honor  otherwhere,  but  you  must  walk 
With   grief  companion,    loneliness   as   guide, 
.Along  the  valley  where  the  vision   leads. 

Tomorrow  we  are  gone,  if  life  were  well, 
To   other    higher   efforts.     Do   we   fail? 
Another  takes  our  place,  and  all  we  loved 
Or  lived  shall  blaze  anew  in  younger  eyes; 
By  stronger  hands  the  banner   we  let   fall 
Be  flung  above  defeat,   the  lords  of  life 
Singing  triumphant  as  they  march  to   fame: 
"Who  fights  for  truth  must  fight  without  reward." 
— William   Mountain,   in   Philadelphia   Ledger. 


The  Idle  Singers. 
Call  us  the   idle  singers  who   sit  by  the  road  and 

dream, 
Sunning  ourselves   in  the  weather  and    winding  a 

web  of  gleam; 
Call  us   the  nonproducers — our  fingers  are  on   the 

loom 
Of  silver  cities  of  morning  and  golden  valleys  of 

bloom; 
We  sail  on  a  painted  ocean  with  shallops  of  silver 

sails, 
Or   sit  on   a   hillside  telling  our   own   selves    fairy 

tales. 

Call   us  the  idle  singers,   who   wake  and  are  worn 

in  a  day, 
Dreaming    our    dream    of    clover    in    the    hyacinth 

porches  of  May; 
Dwellers  in  no  man's  temple,  delvers  in  no  man's 

feet, 
Call  us  the  necromancers   who  dine  on  the  honey 

meat; 
We   swing    us    the    golden    hammers    and    the    ori- 

flamme  anvils   are  ours, 
That    the    pageants    may    pass    in    music    and    the 

Princess  of  Love  wear  flowers. 

Call    us    the    idle    singers,    with    never    a    hand    on 

plough, 
Dreaming   the    dream   of   beauty    and    weaving    the 

whence  and  how; 
Call    us    the    roadside    children — oh,    whether    we 

sail   or   sleep 
We    come    back    bringing    the    kingdoms    of    song 

from   the  vasty   deep; 
Sunlight  woven  of  fancy,  laughter  in  golden  bales, 
We    bear    to    the    worn    world    waiting  to    hark    to 

our  fairy  tales. 

Call  us  the  idle  singers;  whether  we  toil  or  sing, 
The    looms   of    our   silver    music    are    weaving    the 

web  of  spring; 
The  thunder  of  many  cities,  the  roar  of  the  mills 

is   heard. 
But  we  are  the  magic-makers   who   utter  the    final 

word ; 
Dreaming    the    dream    of    beauty,    or    sailing    the 

silver    seas, 
Give    us    who    fear    the    thunder    the    making    of 
melodies! 

— Folger  McKinsey,  in  Baltimore  Sun. 

*•*- 

Finest  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,  N.  Y.f  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn.  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


David  Bispham's  Concerts. 

Music  lovers  of  San  Francicso  do  not  need 
to  be  told  of  the  greatest  American  male 
singer,  David  Bispham,  and  his  remarkably 
brilliant  career.  This  artist  will  give  two 
concerts  at  Christian  Science  Hall,  the  first 
being  next  Tuesday  night,  March  16.  On 
this  occasion  the  artist  will  sing  a  programme 
arranged  as  follows :  Old  Songs  :  "Where'er 
You  Walk,"  Handel ;  "Behold  Along  the  Dewy 
Grass,"  Haydn ;  "The  Frost  Scene,"  Purcell ; 
"Down  Among  the  Dead  Men,"  an  old 
Jacobin  melody.  Then  comes  a  group  of 
classics,  such  as  "Faithful  Johnnie,"  Beetho- 
ven ;  "By  Celia's  Arbour,"  Mendelssohn  ;  two 
Schumann  settings  of  songs  by  Tom  Moore, 
and  "Maid  of  Athens,"  by  Gounod.  The  third 
group  will  consist  of  operatic  songs:  "What 
Would  I  Do  for  My  Queen,"  from  Goring 
Thomas's  "Esmeralda" ;  "Ho,  Jolly  Jenkin," 
and  "The  Templar's  Song,"  from  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's "Ivanhoe,"  and  "The  Mad  Dog,"  from 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  by  Liza  Lehmann. 
The  final  group  will  be  modern  songs  by  F. 
Morris  Class,  Harriet  Ware,  Sidney  Homer, 
Ward   Stephens,  and  Graham  Peel. 

Mr.  Harold  Osborn  Smith  will  be  the  assist- 
ing pianist. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be  given 
Sunday    afternoon,    March    21, 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  where  complete  programmes  may  be 
obtained. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  19,  at  3 :30, 
Mr.  Bispham  will  give  a  special  programme 
in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  the  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society 
will  be  given,  with  David  Bispham  as  the 
attraction. 

—  *■*- — - 

The  Last  Lhevinne  Concert. 

Josef  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist,  who 
certainly  has  proved  his  right  to  be  classed 
among  the  world's  very  greatest  musicians, 
will  give  his  farewell  concert  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Christian  Science  Hall  at  2:30.  More 
beautiful  playing  than  this  artist's  has  perhaps 
never  been  heard  in  this  city,  and  no  one  who 
cares  for  music  can  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  programme  will  be  a  magnificent  one 
and  include  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  by 
Brahms ;  Sonata  in  F  by  Scarlatti ;  "Pastoral 
Varie,"  Mozart;  "Momento  Capriccioso," 
Weber;  Nocturne  in  C  major  and  Polonaise 
in  F  sharp  minor,  by  Chopin,  and  numbers  by 
Grieg,  Poldini,  and  Godard. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
corner  of  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  and  on 
Sunday  the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the 
hall  after  10  a.  m. 


William  Shakespeare  to  Lecture. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  famous  London 
singing  master,  who  has  taught  such  artists 
as  David  Bispham,  will  give  two  lectures  on 
the  vocal  art  in  this  city  under  the  direction 
of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  These  lectures  will 
be  of  great  value  to  vocal  students  and  sing- 
ers, as  well  as  of  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  dates  will  be  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  2,  and  Monday  night,  April  5,  and  the 
prices  will  be  $1  and  $1.50. 

Seats  may  now  be  ordered  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 


Pretty  Beatrice  Nichols,  who  has  scored 
successes  as  Puckers,  in  "The  Prince  Chap," 
Lorena  Watkins,  in  "The  County  Chairman," 
and  Caroline  Mitforch.  in  "Secret  Service," 
has  renewed  her  contract  for  one  year  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre.  She  is  young,  talented, 
and  a  hard  student,  and  already  has  many 
enthusiastic   friends. 


TO  LEASE  FOR  SHORT  TERM-Fur- 

nished  flat  in  Western  Addition.  Choice, 
marine  view  -,  8  rooms  ;  2  baihs :  furnace. 
Box  F.  Argonaut. 


Our  Nurseries  embrace  over  1500  acres 

25   years'   experience  in  growing 

nursery  stock 


Field  Grown  Roses 

For  $4.50  we  will  ship  to  any  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  all  charges  prepaid, 
25  extra  strong  rose  bushes,  one  of  a 
variety,  of  our  own  selection,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction 


ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
mailed  free  on  application 


Paia 


Esubliihtd  /834 
apital     .      .      .      $200,000.00 


FANCHER    CREEK    NURSERIES,   Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  39         FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Purchasing  glasses  is 
buying  sight  —  if  the 
glasses  are  properly  fitted. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opticians 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


A  Fact 

worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(Unsweetened) 

Made  by  the  originators  of 
Condensed  Milk,  who  for  over 
50  years  have  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  the 

Highest  Quality  Sanitary  Milk 

in  which  Gail  Borden  was  the 
Pioneer. 

See  that  the  label 
bears  the  name  of 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILE  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality," 

Est.  1S57.  New  York. 


D  A  f  IWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1 11  U       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS.  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secret.iry 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reappearance  of 
the  beauty  patch.  It  is  to  be  part  of  the 
Louis  XV  style  in  dress  and  it  comes  as  a 
forerunner  to  the  new  fashion  that  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Directoire.  Why  is  it,  by 
the  way,  that  the  present  age  is  unable  to 
originate  anything  of  its  own  in  the  way  of 
dress  or  of  architecture  except  the  barbaric 
or  the  monstrous?  Why  must  we  go  back- 
ward in  history  and  restore  the  fashions  of 
long  ago  instead  of  going  forward  and  origi- 
nating fashions  of  our  own?  It  may  be  that 
the  styles  of  long  ago  were  in  some  way  ex- 
pressive of  a  dominant  mental  trait,  a  col- 
lective ideal,  or  a  national  ambition.  We 
have  none  of  these  things  nowadays,  at  least 
of  the  inspirational  kind,  and  so  we  oscillate 
from  one  historic  period  to  another,  and  when 
we  are  left  to  our  own  devices  for  a  season 
we  invent  the  mushroom  hat  or  some  other 
atrocity  that  reduces  the  male  observer  to  the 
point   of   imbecile   indignation. 

The  beauty  patch  has  actually  arrived  in 
Paris,  and  it  will  arrive  here  as  soon  as  we 
have  learned  how  to  wear  it.  Becomingly 
used,  the  beauty  patch  deserves  its  name. 
It  gives  that  faint  suggestion  of  contrast  that 
accentuates  a  charm,  it  arrests  the  eye  just 
enough  to  emphasize  its  environment.  But 
beware  of  the  exaggeration.  The  vulgar 
sorority  of  the  pointed  and  polished  finger 
nails  can  be  trusted  to  blossom  out  into  a 
perfect  orgy  of  patches.  They  will  cover  their 
faces  with  adhesive  plaster  until  they  remind 
us  of  the  surgical  ward  in  a  hospital,  and 
although  such  extravagance  will  not  be  with- 
out its  compensations  it  is  one  to  be  avoided 
by  those  to  whom  the  toilet  is  a  fine  art 
rather  than  an  obtrusive  vulgarity.  The  patch 
must  be  an  indication  of  beauty,  and  not  its 
eclipse.  It  must  be  round  and  very  small, 
and  not  more  than  one  can  be  tolerated.  All 
fanciful  shapes  must  be  eschewed.  Let  there 
be  no  hearts,  nor  crosses,  nor  crescents,  no 
ships  in  full  sail,  nor  coaches  and  four,  nor 
emblematic  designs.  All  these  absurdities 
were  common  enough  in  the  days  of  our  great 
grandmothers,  but  the  beauty  of  today  who 
remembers  that  she  is  also  a  lady  will  pay  as 
much  attention  to  the  tiny  black  disk  as  to 
any  part   of   her   attire. 

An  experiment  before  the  mirror  will  show 
where  the  patch  should  be  placed.  For  one 
style  of  beauty  it  must  be  on  the  brow,  for 
another  on  the  chin  or  close  to  the  eye.  In 
olden  days  the  position  of  the  patch  had  a 
significance  all  its  own,  in  a  language  of  co- 
quetry. In  one  place  it  meant  encouragement 
and  in  another  rebuff,  and  if  we  may  trust 
the  Spectator  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
beauty  patch  was  pressed  even  into  the 
sen-ice  of  politics.  Thus  we  find  the  writer 
describing  a  scene  at  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre.    He  says : 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  where  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women  that 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  opposite  side-boxes, 
and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle  array, 
one  against  the  other.  After  a  short  survey  of 
them,  I  found  they  were  patched  differently;  the 
faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead  and  those  of  the  other  on  the  left. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  body  of  Amazons 
on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs  and  those  on  my 
left   Tories. 


It  is  said  that  the  women  of  New  York 
are  not  a  little  piqued  at  Signor  Ferrero's  re- 
minder that  while  America  buys  five  times  as 
many  diamonds  as  Europe,  it  will  still  take  a 
long  time  to  surpass  the  European  collections 
which  represent  the  accumulations  of  cen- 
turies. The  retort  comes  quickly.  "It  may 
be,"  says  a  leader  of  New  York  fashions, 
"that  New  York  women  can  not  display  such 
opulence  of  jewelry  as  the  women  of  London 
and  Paris,  but  they  can  easily  excel  them  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  winter  clothing." 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  furs  represent  as 
much  wealth  as  diamonds,  but,  unfortunately, 
furs  may  wear  out,  whereas  diamonds  do  not. 
We  are  told  of  a  voluminous  fur  coat  with 
wide  sleeves  of  sable  with  muff,  cape,  stole, 
and  turban  to  match.  This  sumptuous  gar- 
ment cost  $35,000,  while  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig 
wears  furs  that  are  said  to  be  worth  $30,000. 

New  York  women  are  proverbially  extrava- 
gant in  the  matter  of  gloves.  We  are  told 
of  a  young  lady  who  recently  entered  a  fash- 
ionable shop  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  ordered  a 
pair  of  driving  gloves  which  she  insisted 
should  be  of  the  finest  sealskin,  costing  $800. 
Winter  hats  worth  $250  and  $400  are  now 
quite  commonplace,  while  $100  for  a  plume 
or  $60  for  a  pair  of  stockings  are  considered 
quite  within  the  reach  of  "moderate  in- 
comes." A  competition  in  extravagant  dis- 
play between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  is 
not  a  wholesome  sign  of  the  times,  and  seems 
to  point  not  so  much  to  a  common  opulence 
as  to  a   common  catastrophe. 


The  New  York  Times  raises  a  timely  pro- 
test against  the  music  that  is  furnished  to  us 
with  our  food  in  fashionable  restaurants. 
There  is  no  complaint  upon  the  score  of  the 
quality  of  the  music.  The  music  is  good,  as 
good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  but  we 
do  not  w-  it  music  at  all  while  we  are  at 
dinner.  I-  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
"eeper  knows  what  his  patrons 
:   knows   nothing  of  the  sort,   or  he 


would  leave  undone  a  good  many  things  that 
he  now  does,  and  he  would  do  a  good  many 
things  that  he  now  leaves  undone.  The  Ameri- 
can is  not  quick  to  express  his  likes  and  dis-  I 
likes,  and  above  all  things  he  is  courteous 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  amuse  him.  He 
applauds  the  music  at  the  restaurant  because 
he  knows  that  the  musicians  are  hard-working 
folk,  that  they  are  doing  their  best,  and  that 
their  performance  is  really  good,  but  he  does 
not  want  music  at  all  at  that  time.  Few 
people  go  to  a  fashionable  restaurant  unac- 
companied. We  choose  our  companions  from 
among  the  people  with  whom  we  wish  to  talk, 
and  the  conversation  that  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  high  voice  or  that  is  interrupted 
incessantly  by  an  orchestra  is  nothing  short 
of  a  burden.  In  point  of  fact,  the  music 
is  a  nuisance,  and  we  sympathize  with  the 
autocratic  temper  of  the  German  prince  who 
was  received  at  dinner  on  one  of  the  great 
transatlantic  steamships  and  who  was  so  an- 
noyed by  the  orchestra  that  he  sent  summary 
orders  that  the  musicians  and  their  instru- 
ments be  thrown  into  the  sea. 


The  women  of  Chicago  are  rejoicing,  posi- 
tively rejoicing,  in  the  edict  that  women's 
shoes  must  henceforth  be  marked  legibly  with 
their  correct  sizes.  It  seems  that  the  dames 
of  the  Middle  West  metropolis  have  labored 
uncomplainingly  under  a  load  of  cruel  in- 
justice. There  is  a  current  belief,  now  shown 
to  have  no  basis  in  fact,  that  their  feet  have 
a  certain  substantiality  about  them  admirably 
conducive  to  locomotion,  but  not  numbered 
among  the  graces  of  femininity.  It  was  all 
a  mistake  and  due  to  the  perversity  of  the 
shoemaker,  who  has  contracted  a  habit  of 
marking  his  wares  incorrectly.  The  shoe  that 
professes  to  be  a  4J^  is  actually  a  I'A,  and 
as  the  result  a  great  number  of  women  have 
been  mortified  to  find  that  their  really  re- 
markably small  feet  must  be  encased  in  shoes 
that  according  to  their  marking  would  be 
more  suitable  for  a  Greek  goddess.  Hence- 
forth the  labels  will  be  honest  and  a  long- 
standing reproach  will  be  removed  from  a 
worthy  but  much  maligned  section  of  the 
community. 

Mrs.  Belle  Armstrong  Whitney,  speaking 
before  the  Rainy  Day  Club  in  New  York,  un- 
dertook the  championship  of  her  sex  in  the 
matter  of  extravagance,  and  she  allowed  her- 
self incidentally  to  suggest  a  threat  that  is 
simply  paralyzing  in  its  significance.  She 
said  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  women  that 
they  wear  many  and  costly  clothes,  but  rather 
of  the  men  who  get  rich  by  making  and  sell- 
ing them.  There  must  be  a  fault  somewhere 
in  Mrs.  Whitney's  logic,  unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  women  are  incapable  of  resisting 
sartorial  temptations  and  that  they  can  not 
help  buying,  or  owing  for,  whatever  is  offered. 
That,  we  know,  is  not  the  case. 

But  Mrs.  Whitney's  threat  is  far  more  for- 
midable than  her  lack  of  logic.  She  says 
"Let  the  women  refuse  to  buy  new  clothes 
for    six   months    and    there   would    be    such    a 


commercial  crisis  as  the  world  has  never 
known."  That  seems  to  be  true,  and  for  the 
moment  our  blood  runs  cold  at  the  thought  of 
financial  panics,  bank  runs,  and  general  col- 
lapse that  would  put  all  previous  catastro- 
phes into  the  shade.  Imagine  the  vast  capital 
that  is  employed  in  clothing  the  women  of 
America,  the  thousands  of  stores  that  exist 
solely  upon  their  patronage,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  who  are  dependent  upon 
women  for  their  weekly  wages.  Imagine  this 
vast  commerce  suddenly  stopped  like  the 
wheels  of  a  clock,  the  stores  empty,  the  fac- 
tories and  the  sweating  dens  idle  for  lack  of 
orders.     It  would  be  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  common  sense  and  experience  come  to 
the  rescue.  The  danger  is  not  so  pressing  as 
it  seemed  to  be  at  first  glance.  There  is  still 
time  for  compromise,  conciliation,  or  even 
defiance.  There  are  still  two  straws  to  which 
we  may  cling  in  the  agonies  of  threatened 
dissolution.  In  the  first  place  we  can  not 
imagine  the  women  of  this  fair  land  with 
money  in  their  pockets  or  with  credit  upon 
the  books  deliberately  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  season's  confections  in  tailor-made 
gowns,  in  costumes,  or  in  millinery.  There 
are  some  things  that  human  nature  can  not 
do,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Even  though 
the  danger  might  be  pressing  we  would  try 
them  with  a  bargain  sale  and  the  clouds  of 
determination  would  melt  away  like  a  sum- 
mer mist  before  the  sun.     The  second  of  our 


consolations  is  equally  effective.  With  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  women  were  never  yet 
known  to  combine  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. Among  the  faculties  with  which  nature 
has  so  richly  endowed  them  the  power  of 
combination  is  not  to  be  found.  There  are 
other  things  they  lack,  as,  for  instance,  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a  capacity  for  disinter- 
ested friendship  toward  their  own  sex. 
Heaven  forbid  that  they  should  be  entirely 
perfect,  that  there  should  be  no  final  crown 
of  achievement  still  unattained,  and  that 
they  should  lack  the  power  of  combination, 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
wiles  of  the  costumer,  are  not  only  grati- 
fying signs  of  an  earthly  imperfection  that 
otherwise  might  be  doubted,  but  they  stand  as 
a  rock  of  salvation  between  society  in  gen- 
eral and  the  wild  and  whirling  threats  of 
Mrs.  Belle  Armstrong  Whitney. 


By  the  way,  here  are  some  more  beauty 
recipes  once  much  in  favor  but  that  have 
momentarily  passed  out  of  fashion.  Freckles 
may  be  removed  by  washing  the  face  with 
the  entrails  of  crocodiles.  So,  at  least,  says 
Ovid,  and  he  ought  to  know.  Crocodiles,  of 
course,  are  scarce,  and  so  as  an  alternative 
we  may  try  washing  the  face  in  water  stand- 
ing in  an  urn  in  a  graveyard.  We  have  never 
known  this  to  fail.  Another  method,  equally 
efficacious,  is  to  wash  at  night  in  water  upon 
which    the    moon    is    shining. 


0 


CLOSING     WEEK     OF 

Removal  Sale 

WILL  OPEN  DOWN  TOWN  MARCH   15th 


All    Furniture    Reduced   25 

Many  33  1-3°;,  and  50       Reductions 

All  Oriental  Rugs  at  Unprecedented  Prices 

All  Domestic  Rugs  Reduced  15% 

Great  Reductions  on  Carpets,  Linoleums,  Draperies,  Upholstery,  Tapestries 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

VAN     NESS     AND     SUTTER 


United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Private  Party  Cars  "SIERRA"  and  "HERMOSA" 

RATES — $5.00  per  hour  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $20.00  for  the  use 
of  any  one  car. 

$25.00  minimum  for  round  trip  to  San  Mateo,  with  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours' 
stop-over  at  that  point. 

CARS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  OR  RETURNED  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  CITY 


g^ijiiiiiBaai: 

1                                      [siekha] 

•I  Parties  can  find  no  more  inexpensive,  instructive  or  interesting  method  of  enjoyment. 
The  cost  per  passenger  averages  very  small.  The  route  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
trips  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure,  in  good  weather  or  bad,  to  citizen  and  stranger  alike. 

Applications  for  cars  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Superintendent, 
United  Railroads,  Oak  and  Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  French  general's  wife,  whose  tongue- 
lashing  ability  was  far-famed,  demanded  that 
an  old  servant,  who  had  served  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  wars,  be  dismissed.  "Jacques," 
said  the  general,  "go  to  your  room  and  pack 
your  trunk  and  leave— depart."  The  old 
Frenchman  clasped  his  hands  to  his  heart 
with  dramatic  joy.  "Me — I  can  go  1"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  very  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  Then 
suddenly  his  manner  changed,  as  with  utmost 
compassion  he  added :  "But  you — my  poor 
general,  you   must   stay  !" 


Napoleon  once  received  Blucher  at  the  Castle 
of  Finkenstein,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the 
siege  of  Danzig.  He  drew  him  to  a  window 
in  an  upper  story  and  paid  him  compliments 
on  his  military  gifts,  and  Blucher,  going  away 
delighted,  described  the  interview  to  his  aide- 
de-camp.  "What  a  chance  you  missed !"  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  "You  might  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  history."  "How  ?" 
"Why,  you  might  have  thrown  him  out  of  the 
window !"  "Confound  it !"  replied  Blucher. 
"So  I  might !     If  only  I  had  thought  of  it !" 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  at  a  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington was  quizzed  about  the  hunting  yarns 
he  had  swapped  with  the  President  while 
dining  at  the  White  House.  "Oh,  yes,"  Lord 
Warwick  said  playfully,  "they  were  tall  yarns 
— tall  on  my  side,  I  mean.  I  outdid  the  wan- 
dering hen.  A  hen,  you  know,  set  out  to  see 
the  world  and  met  a  crow  in  a  distant  wood. 
'But,'  said  the  crow,  'are  you  not  afraid,  with- 
out wings,  of  losing  your  way  in  all  this 
tangle?'  'Afraid?  Not  I,'  scoffed  the  hen. 
'Every  little  while  I  lay  an  egg  to  guide  my- 
self back  by.'  " 

The  calf  which  the  stockraiser  had  taken 
the  summer  resident  to  see,  surveyed  his 
owner  and  the  stranger  with  a  wary  eye. 
"Er — what  breed  is  your  calf  ?"  asked  the 
visitor.  The  farmer  removed  a  wisp  of  straw 
from  his  mouth  and  said :  "This  critter's 
father  gored  a  justice  of  the  peace,  knocked 
a  lightning  rod  agent  end  over  end,  and  lifted 
a  tramp  over  a  picket  fence,  and  as  for  his 
mother,  she  chased  the  whole  Banbury  brass 
band  out  o'  town  last  Fourth  of  July.  If 
that  aint  breed  enough  to  pay  $6  for,  you  can 
leave  him  be.  I'm  not  pressing  him  on  any- 
body." 

The  late  Senator  Allison  was  a  stickler  for 
personal  cleanliness,  even  for  personal  ele- 
gance. There  was  no  quicker  way  for  a  man 
to  get  on  his  black  books  than  to  be  unshaven, 
to  have  the  trousers  unpressed,  the  boots 
unpolished.  In  Dubuque  there  was  a  decidedly 
slovenly  lawyer.  This  lawyer  appeared  one 
afternoon  at  a  meeting  with  a  rose  in  his 
buttonhole.  The  sight  of  a  rose  in  the  but- 
tonhole of  such  a  sloven  excited  a  good  deal 
of  comment.  "I  wonder  where  on  earth  he 
got  it  ?'  said  a  surprised  observer.  Senator 
Allison  smiled.  "Probably,"  said  he,  "it 
grew  there." 

There  was  a  small  gathering  of  friends  at 
a  Washington  home  not  long  ago,  among  the 
guests  being  a  young  man  of  somewhat  retir- 
ing disposition,  the  possessor  of  an  extremely 
good  and  powerful  voice.  The  evening  was 
grown  somewhat  old  when  the  hostess  sug- 
gested that  the  young  man  in  question  favor 
them  with  a  few  songs.  "I  would  be  charmed 
— that  is,  you  flatter  me — but,  er — really,  the 
neighbors,  you  know,"  he  suggested.  "These 
party  walls  are  so  thin,  and  they  have  possibly 
retired."  "Oh,  never  mind  the  neighbors !" 
the  hostess  replied  in  unsympathetic  voice. 
"I  don't  intend  to  have  the  least  consideration 
for  them  hereafter  and  they  will  just  have  to 
stand  it.  Some  one  of  them  poisoned  our  dog 
last  week." 


Australians  still  tell  stories  of  the  C.  I.  V.'s 
although  the  war  is  a  far  memory.  One, 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  left 
one  wet  and  miserable  night  to  guard  a 
wagonload  of  goods.  He  shivered  in  the  un- 
sheltered place  for  some  hours  pondering 
many  things,  and  then  a  bright  thought  struck 
him  just  as  the  colonel  came  around  on  his 
tour  of  inspection.  "Colonel,"  he  asked,  "how 
much  is  this  wagon  worth?"  "I  don't  know," 
was  the  answer.  "Much  or  little,  we  can't 
afford  to  lose  it."  "Well,  but  colonel,"  per- 
sisted the  amateur  soldier,  "you  might  give  me 
a  rough  idea  of  the  value."  "About  £200," 
said  the  colonel  testily.  "Very  well,"  was  the 
answer,  "I  will  come  down  to  the  camp  and 
give  you  a  check  for  the  amount.  Then  I'll 
turn  in.  I  wouldn't  catch  my  death  of  cold 
for  twice  that  much."  What  the  colonel  said 
is  not  recorded. 


Henry  Farman,  the  aviator,  during  his 
American  visit  seemed  as  much  impressed 
with  the  diminutive  proportions  of  some  of 
New  York's  flats  as  with  the  height  of  her 
skyscrapers  or  the  immensity  of  her  hotel 
bills.  "I  visited  a  Brooklyn  aeronautical  ex- 
perimenter the  other  night,"  said  Mr.  Farman 
to  a  reporter,  "and  his  flat  was  the  smallest 
I've  seen  yet.  It  showed  me  the  point  of  a 
joke    I    once    heard    an    American    make.      I 


laughed  then  at  this  joke,  which  I  had  heard 
two  years  before.  'Smith,  of  Brooklyn,'  I 
said  to  my  American  friend,  'doesn't  strike 
me  as  at  all  literary,  yet  he  declares  he  only 
feels  really  comfortable  and  content  when 
snugly  ensconced  in  his  library.'  'Well,  you 
see,'  my  companion  explained,  'Smith's  book- 
case is  a  folding  bed.'  " 


Shortly  after  his  rise  to  the  bench.  Judge 
Coleman  had  occasion  to  pronounce  a  life  sen- 
tence upon  a  notorious  offender.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  judge  spoke  with 
so  much  feeling  and  eloquence  that  many  of 
the  listeners  were  deeply  affected.  The  pris- 
oner, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  quite 
indifferent,  looking  at  the  ceiling  and  appar- 
ently giving  no  attention  whatever  to  what 
was  being  said.  After  he  had  been  remanded 
to  jail  one  of  the  young  lawyers  had  gone 
into  the  cell,  curious  to  know  how  the  crim- 
inal had  felt  when  his  honor  was  passing 
sentence  upon  him.  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  the  convicted  one.  "I  mean  when  the 
judge  was  telling  you  you  must  go  to  prison  for 
life."  "You  mean  when  he  was  talking  to 
me?"  "Yes,"  "Oh,  I  never  paid  no  attention 
to   Dick   Coleman ;   he   aint   no   public   speaker 

nohow  !" 

.+**. 

THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Wise  Old  Owl. 
A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 
The  more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke, 
The  less  he  spoke,   the  more  he  heard; 
Why  can't  we  all  be  like  that  bird! 

— Boston    Transcript. 


"Just  Mother." 

The   courtroom   it  was   crowded 
All   the   witnesses   was  there 
■  The  judge  he  sat  a   frowning 
In   his  big  upholstered   chair 
They  was  trying  a  old   lady 
For   the  stealing  of  a  horse 
They    had    brought    her  to    the    courtroom 
They  had  dragged  her  there  by  force 
Then  up  rose  a  handsome  lawyer 
Who  refused  to  give  his  name 
He  defended  the  old  lady 
And  well  he  done  the  same 
The  verdict  was  not  guilty 
The  old  lady  got  quite  gay 
And  when  the  lawyer  spoke  up 
To   them  he  then  did    say: 

CHORUS. 

She  was  my  mother   once 

In    years    so    long    ago 
And  I'll  not  desert  her  now 

That  she  has  fell  so  low 
I  have  many  other  mothers 

All  over  this  broad  land 
But    I'll    not    desert    this    mother,    even 

Though  I'm  rich  and  grand. 
-Booth  Tarkington,  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Fashion. 
It's  not  so  long  since  all  about  one, 
Mankind  bowed  down  to  the  short  and  stout  one; 
But  now  we  think  we've  never  seen  one 
So  lovely  as  the  long  and  lean  one; 
In   glory  walks  the  lithe   and   willowy 
While   fades   away   the  broad    and  billowy, 
Triumphant   reign    right    lines    and    angles — 
Geometry   in  silk  and   spangles. 

But  this  thought  consolation  brings  us 
And  helps  us  bear  the  woe  that  wrings  us — 
No   matter  in  what  gowns  you  sheath    'em 
There's  still  the   same  dear  girl   beneath    'em; 
So  never  shake  your  head  and  frown,  sir, 
When  you  behold  the  Empire  gown,  sir, 
For   every  dog  must  have  his   day 
And  now's  the  turn  of  the  sylphlike  fay. 

— New    York   Sun. 


Rondeau  Redouble. 
I  hate  a  dun.     It  makes  me  fairly  sick, 

This  letter  asking  me  to  "please  remit." 
If  I  could  pay  I'd  do  it  mighty  quick. 

I  can't,  however,  so  I  wish  they'd  quit. 

They  will  not,  though,  let  up  a  little  bit, 
But   threaten   suit — a  very   shabby   trick. 

Considering  the   suit   was   poor   in    fit. 
I  hate  a  dun.     It  fairly  makes  me  sick. 

That  is  the  worst  of  getting  things  on  tick. 

I  wish  that  I  had  waited  for  my  kit. 
This   curt   reminder   makes  my    conscience   prick — 

This   letter   asking   me  to    "please   remit." 

Credit  is  an  invention  of  the  pit, 

A  thing  devised  for  torment  by  Old  Nick. 

I  can't  grow  calloused.     I  am  tired  of  it. 
If  I   could  pay  I'd  do  it  mighty   quick. 

When  I  am  broke,  tliat  is  the  time  they  pick 
To  pester  me,  to  threaten  with  a  writ. 

To   satisfy   them   I'd   at  nothing  stick; 
I  can't,  however,  so  I  wish  they'd  quit. 

It  seems  as  if  they  had  but  little  wit. 

One  can't  get  blood  from  turnip,  stone  or  brick. 
Well,  with  the  statement   I  my  pipe  have   lit, 
That  ends  it.     I  shall  simply  let  'em  kick. 
I   hate   a  dun. 

— Chicago   Daily   News. 
-**»- 

Harry  Lauder  tells  of  a  canny  Scot  whose 
neighbor  met  him  flitting.  The  Scot  had 
wife  and  children  and  household  furniture 
piled  atop  a  wagon  and  he  was  solemnly  driv- 
ing his  one  horse  along  the  street.  "So  ye're 
flittin' ?"  says  the  neighbor.  "I  am.  I  want 
to  be  near  me  work."  "And  where's  yer  job?" 
"I  haven't  got  one  yet." 


The  California  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company 

announces  the  appointment  of  E.  H.  Rixford 
as  manager  to  succeed  the  late  A.  T.  Spotts, 
and  expresses  confidence  that  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions which  have  existed,  between  him  and  the 
patrons  of  the  company  will  continue. 

Mr.  Rixford  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
real  estate  dealers  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to 
their  clients  and  the  company. 


La   Royal  Waists 

EXCLUSIVE    NOVELTIES 

Waists  made  from  your 
own  materials 


303  LINCOLN  BUILDING 

Geary  and  Powell  Streets 


REINVESTMENT 

OF  MATURING 

S.  P.  of  ARIZONA  1909s 

We  will  gladly  give  you  advice  and  offer 
suggestions  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous as  a   basis   for  exchange 


SUTRO 


CO. 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

coronado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


ENNETVS 


,C.   BORATED 
^  TALCUM 


fiPWDER 


'chapped  hands,  chafing 

and  all  skin  Ironbles.    %*A'littU 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 


-,  but  a 


n/or 


A.  Hirschman 

For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware. 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


The  Hamlin  School  A  isSH^o*" 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,   Basket   Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,   address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savines  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital $  1.200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,   1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary. 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H! 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Stcinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a   Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.    S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanaome  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant    cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus  726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


(M^rnia  Limited 


The        >* 

Only  Train 

Between  Southern  California 

and  the  East  via.  Any  Line 

A I  I     THF    WAV 

Exclusively  >"or— 
yfrst  class  travel. 

DINING    CAD.    UNDER— 
F&ED  HARVEY   MANAGEMENT 


Our  folders 
tell.    Ask  for 
them. 
F.  W.  PRINCE,  C.  T.  A. 

673  Market  Street 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March   13,  1909. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the   following   department : 

Informal  dinners  and  luncheons  are  filling 
the  hours  devoted  to  social  diversion  of  those 
remaining  in  town  during  Lent,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  tea.  The  latter  form  of 
entertainment  has  been  rarer  than  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  although  several  affairs  of 
a  thoroughly  informal  nature  are  planned 
for  the  next  fortnight. 

An  event  of  the  week  was  the  opening  of 
the  tea-room  at  the  St.  Francis,  which 
brought  out  any  number  of  the  socially  elect 
on    Wednesday    afternoon. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Guerin,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Guerin 
of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  William  Drum  of  San 
Francisco.  No  date  is  announced  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  of 
last  -week,  at  which  were  present  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase, 
Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  William  Hinck- 
ley Taylor,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bowie- 
Detrcik,  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Button,  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Ryer,  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  and 
Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia.  Others  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  John 
Lawson. 

Mr.  Frank  Goad  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  last  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  A.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas, 
Mrs.  Potter,  Miss  Cadwalader,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Mcintosh. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday 
last 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  was  the  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Virgilia  Bogue  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  and  bridge  party  on  Mon- 
day  last, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Trowbridge. 
Their  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kelham, 
Mrs.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Berry- 
Mr.  Frank  King  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Miss  Margaret  Xewhall,  Miss 
Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Mr. 
Athole  McBean,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Fernald. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner and  theatre  party  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  dinner  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at 
the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained 
at  an  informal  dinner  on  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week  at  the  Fairmont. 

Paymaster  Walter  A.  Greer,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
the  host  at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of  his 
fiancee,  Miss  Helen  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  was  the  hostess 
at  an  informal  bridge  party  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Allen  Lewis  of 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  of 
last  week. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Page  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  at  her 


home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs.  A. 
B.    Coxe    of    Philadelphia. 

Miss  Helen  Bertheau  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  last  at  her 
home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Assisting  in  receiv- 
ing were  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss  Isabel 
Beaver,  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Foster,  Miss  Anita  Bertheau,  Miss  Cora  Otis, 
and  Miss  Minna  Van   Bergen. 

Miss  Dorothy  Woods  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week 
at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Last  Saturday  Miss  Nina  Jones  gave  a 
dinner  party  and  ball  at  the  Hotel  Potter, 
Santa  Barbara,  to  Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick 
and  her  guests,  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  were  the  hosts 
at  a  small  dinner  party  at  the  Fairmont  in 
honor  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Kxautoff,  who  are 
soon  to  leave  for  the  Philippines.  Among 
those  at  the  dinner  were  Major  and  Mrs. 
Krautoff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Goldstein,  Miss 
Helen  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Irving 
Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bentley. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  presided  at  luncheon 
at  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days  ago.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Laur- 
ence I.  Scott,  and  Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  gave  an  informal  tea 
last  Monday  afternoon  in  the  gray  room  at 
the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Klumpke  Roberts,  the  astronomer. 

Among  the  dinners  of  the  past  week  was 
that  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee  to  a 
score  of  friends  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Red- 
ding, Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Dr.  J.  Wilson 
Shiels,  Mr.  Wellington  Gregg,  Mr.  Courtney 
Ford,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Eastland,  Mr.  Noble 
Easton,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  Mr.  Charles  de 
Young,  Mr.  Frank  Goad.  Captain  John  Burke 
Murphy,   and   Mr.    Willis    Polk. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene 
Irwin  will  leave  early  in  May  for  the  East 
and  will  spend  the  season  at  Newport  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Irwin's  sister,  Mrs.  Edward 
Moore  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn will  leave  shortly  for  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  they  will  spend  the  Easter 
holidays,  returning  later  in  April  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Miss  Natalie  Coffin,  and 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  who  have  been  occupying 
the  Cornwall  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the 
winter,  will  return  next  week  to  their  home 
in  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing,  Miss 
Dolly  Cushing,  and  Mr.  John  Cushing,  who 
have  an  apartment  at  Washington  and  Jones 
Streets,  will  return  before  the  first  of  April 
to  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  nearly  a  year  past,  will  return  next  month 
and  will  be  met  in  New  York  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  George  Cadwalader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne  are  leaving  in 
a  few  days  for  a  sojourn  of  some  months 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  and  Miss 
Leslie  Page  will  leave  next  week  for  their 
country  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  spring 
and    summer    months. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown 
left  last  week  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend  six  months  traveling. 

Miss  Marian  Newhall  and  Miss  Julia  Lang- 
horne  left  on  Tuesday  for  the  Newhall  ranch 
near  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  spend  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve King  are  guests  at  the  Potter  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.   Walter   Hobart  has  returned   from   a 
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Baking  Pom>£jz 


Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls  and  muffins. 

The  only  Baking  Powder 
Made  from  Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 


stay  of  several  weeks  in  the  East  and  has  as 
her  guest  Miss  Eleanor  Sears  of  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  will  leave 
shortly  for  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  returned  this 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael,  after 
spending  the  winter  months  in  town. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Minnie  Price, 
who  were  at  Riverside  for  the  winter  months, 
are  now  at  the  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe,  and  expect  to  sail  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  has  been  visiting  at 
Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson. 

Miss  Laura  Hamilton  and  Miss  Alexandra 
Hamilton,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for  the 
past  ten  months,  are  now  in  Paris,  but  will 
sail  for  home  next  month,  and  expect  to 
arrive   here    early   in    May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  are  in 
Southern  California  and  will  divide  their  time 
during  this  month  between  Santa  Barbara  and 
Coronado. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boericke  and  the  Misses  Ruth 
and  Dorothy  Boericke  plan  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  in  BIythedale. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Miss  Eliza  Mc- 
Mullin,  who  have  been  at  the  Potter  in  Santa 
Barbara  for  the  past  fortnight,  have  gone 
to  Coronado  for  a  visit- 
Miss  Edith  Bull  left  on  Sunday  last  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite stay. 

Mrs.  RandeU  Hunt,  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  and 
Miss  Natalie  Hunt  will  spend  the  spring  and 
summer  in  Mill  Valley,  where  they  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Boyd  Van  Benthuysen  has  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  to   Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lusk  (formerly.  Miss 
Louise  Findley ) ,  who  arrived  recently  from 
the  East,  left  this  week  for  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Jane  Bothin  and  her  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve, have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  few 
weeks'    visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Maud  came  up  last 
week  from  Monterey  for  a  visit. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman,  who 
have  spent  the  winter  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
apartments,  will  leave  towrn  shortly  for  their 
summer  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  has  gone  from 
Paris  to  Vienna  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Dr.  Younger's  daughter,  the  Baroness  Gall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Tallman  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  are  guests  of  the  St. 
Francis. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Lyons  are  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Captain  Thomas  F.  Lyons  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  is  a  guest  of  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Green  have  re- 
turned to  the  Fairmont,  after  an  extensive 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  president  of  Northwest 
University,  is  stopping  at  the  St.  Francis, 
where  he  is  receiving  many  attentions  from 
the  local  alumni  of  the  famous  Middle  West 
institution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard  and  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Piatt  are  at  the  Hotel  Potter, 
Santa  Barbara,  for  a  week's  stay. 

Governor  James  N.  Gillett  was  in  the  city 
for  a  few  days  recently  and  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerington  of  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Edward  Robert  Parker,  fourth  Earl  of  Mor- 
ley,  who  is  on  his  way  to  British  Columbia 
on  a  hunting  expedition,  has  taken  apart- 
ments in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  a  brief 
visit   in    San   Francisco. 

Colonel  S.  S.  McClure,  who  has  been  the 
guest  of  the  Fairmont  for  some  weeks  past, 
left  for  the  East, 

Mr.  Bert  Nixon,  son  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor Nixon,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  the  St.  Francis,  has  just  left  with  his 
tutor  for  the  Orient,  taking  passage  on  the 
Korea. 

The  first  automobile  party  from  San  Fran- 
cisco this  season  arrived  at  Byron  Hot 
Springs  this  week  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Benedict's  car. 
In  the  partv  were  Mr.  J.  L.  Williams  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Scott, 


At  Out-of-Town  Hotels. 


Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mr.  C.  M. 
Dorgan,  Mr.  H.  A.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brandenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hill,  Mr. 
A.  R.  M.  Blackhall,  Mr  J.  M.  Ponnett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Colburn,  Miss  Mabel  Norman, 
Mr.  V.  W.  Hoxie,  Mr.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  Miss 
Georgie  Ridge. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
A.  Bullan,  Mr.  C.  H.  Luengene,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neustadter,  Mr.  Martin  Schneider,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Ritter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thei- 
ben,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Forbes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rolla  V.  Watt,  Mr.  Jeremiah  V.  Coffey, 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Coffey,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hanna,  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Hues,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hungerford,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Keegan, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Parrish,  Mrs.  Anna  Dubois. 


The   Peninsula   at   San   Mateo   will   reopen 
on  April  1  for  the  season  of  1909. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
ad  aptabili  ty  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family- 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


<J  Beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Tapestry  Room, 
March  tenth,  tiffin  will  be 
served,  between  four  and 
six,  in  the  White  and  Gold 
Room. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


PLAY  GOLF 

at  Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

on  the  finest  1 8-hole  course  in  the 
country.  Through  parlor  car  leaves 
San    Francisco    daily    at    3    p.    m. 

For   literature,  week-end  rates  and  reservations,   address 

H.  R.  WARNER.  Manager 
Del  Monte 
Or  PECK  JUDAH  CO. 
789   Market  St..  S.  F. 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal  hotel  accommodations. 

Two  and  one- half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co..  Information  Bureau,  Pecfc-Jodah  Co.. 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


THE   CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,    920   Merchant. 

*  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bnreaos,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  AH 
classes  of  male  help  inmished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  to   "The  Citizens'    Magazine*  Sl-50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


March  13,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THIS  KEY 

Represents    wisdom    on  the   part  of  one 
who    rents    a   Safe    Deposit    Box    in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING        Post  and  Market  Sts. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


An  illustration  of  the  Palace 

Hotel  spirit   and   the  Palace 

Hotel  SERVICE 

Under  the  management  06 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


THE  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Will  open  for  the  Season 
on  April  First 

An  ideal  home  in  the  country,  almost  within  the  city's 
sates. 

Modem  in  every  respect,  and  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  attractions  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Service  unsurpassed  ;  table  unexcelled  -.  location  unrivaled. 

Special  rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters.  Visit  THE 
PENINSULA  and  be  agreeably  surprised.  Frequent  train 
service. 

Half   an  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco 

JAS.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Hodern  Hotel 

*  'Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  op    Fnglish  Grill. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  op- 
ward,  or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and   other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.    NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


PERSONAL. 


Armv  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Henry'  W.  Lyon,  U.  S.  X., 
retired,  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  who  have  been  the 
guests  of  friends  at  Mare  Island  since  their 
arrival  from  the  East,  will  spend  some  weeks 
in  Southern  California,  after  a  brief  stay  in 
this  city. 

General  Edward  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
returned  on  the  transport  Logan  last  week  to 
his  home  in  Honolulu,  after  a  sojourn  here 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Brigadier- General  Daniel  H.  Brush,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  Logan  on  Satur- 
day last  for  the  Philippines,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  will  report  to  the  commanding 
general,  Philippines  Division,  for  duty  in 
command  of  tie   Department  of  the  Visayas. 

Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  on  Saturday  last  on  the  transport 
Logan  for  the  Philippines,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  will  report  for  duty  as  commander  of 
the   Department   of   Luzon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Biddle,  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  engineer  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, left  on  Saturday  last  for  Honolulu, 
where  he  will  spend  a  fortnight  inspecting 
the  river  and  harbor  work  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Major  Daniel  W.  Ketcham,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  Logan 
on  Saturday  last  for  the  Philippines.  He  has 
been  adjutant  of  the  Presidio  post  for  sev- 
eral years  and  goes  to  assume  command  of 
the  artillery  district  at  Subig  Bay. 

Major  Andre  W.  Brewster,  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  report  to  the 
inspector-general  of  the  army  for  duty  in  his 
office. 

Chaplain  Edward  H.  Fitz-Gerald,  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  found 
by  an  army  retiring  board  incapacitated  for 
active  service  on  account  of  disability  inci- 
dent  thereto,   his   retirement   is   announced. 

Captain  Aubrey  Lippincott,  Thirteenth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  recently  promoted 
from  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
who  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  joined  his  regiment  here  and  sailed 
for  Manila  last  week. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  after  a  brief  trip  East, 
where  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Captain  William  Brooke,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  having  reported  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Chicago. 

Commander  H.  C.  Gearing,  U.  S.  N.,  is  or- 
dered retired  from  February  24. 

Commander  W.  G.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Minnesota  and  or- 
dered  home   to    await   orders. 

Commander  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  Solace  made  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  sailed  for 
Hampton   Roads   on  February  25. 

Lieutenant  G.  P.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  duty  on  the  California  and 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York, 
for   treatment. 

Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  a  three  weeks' 
trip  on  official  business  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Andrew  D.  Chaffin,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port in  person  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
A.  Nichols,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  examining  board  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  examination  to  de- 
termine his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Ensign  W.  A.  Glassford,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Preble  and  ordered  to  the 
Independence  at  Mare  Island. 

Ensign  C.  S.  Joyce,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  California  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  for  treatment. 

The  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  C.  A.  P.  Hatfield,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  on  the  transport  Logan  on  Saturday 
last  for  Manila.  The  headquarters  and  one 
squadron  of  the  regiment  has  been  stationed 
at  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia,  and  the  other  two 
squadrons  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
Fort   Sheridan,   Illinois,   respectively. 

The  Buffalo  will  leave  San  Francisco  about 
May  15  for  the  Asiatic  Station  to  return  im- 
mediately, touching  at  Honolulu  and  Guam 
while  going  each  way. 

-*♦* 

Mrs.  Lester  Wallack,  who  is  now  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  no  longer  in  possession  of 
the  competency  left  by  her  husband,  was  the 
beneficiary  of  a  complimentary  theatrical  per- 
formance last  week,  arranged  for  her  by 
Daniel  Frohman  and  participated  in  by  a 
score  of  prominent  actors  and  actresses.  No 
less  than  $3000  was  the  net  result,  and  this 
will  be  held  as  a  trust  fund  for  Mrs.  Wallack. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  benefit  pro- 
gramme was  its  novelty  and  completeness, 
there  being  no  old  selections  or  parts  of  plays. 
-<*  — 

Lotta  is  now  rated  as  Boston's  fourth  larg- 
est taxpayer,  the  assessor  placing  against  her 
property  a  total  of  $955,000  in  valuations. 


Blanche  Bates  on  Self-Hypnotism. 

"Just  how  far  the  things  one  lives  through 
on  the  stage  affect  one  outside  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  will-power,"  says  Blanche  Bates,  the 
actress  (according  to  a  New  York  paper). 
"Subconsciously  they  will  take  a  certain  hold 
which  is  inevitable.  I  know  when  I  was 
playing  in  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West'  my 
friends  told  me  I  had  a  perpetually  breezy  air 
about  me ;  I  was  possessed  of  a  desire  to  go 
up  and  slap  every  one  on  the  back.  I  really 
had  to  keep  a  watch  on  myself.  But  now  I 
am  quite  repressed  and  quiet,  and  they  tell  me 
I  am  conducting  myself  in  the  approved  twen- 
tieth-century manner.  So  far  parts  are  bound 
to  affect  one,  but  beyond  that  it  never  goes. 

"What  I  mean  is  that  simply  because  a  per- 
son is  playing  Richard  III  there  is  no  reason 
for  his  shutting  himself  up  in  an  iron  room, 
as  it  were.  I  must  confess  I  have  always  had 
little  patience  with  these  people  who  go 
around  saying,  'My  part,  my  part ;  I  can't 
get  away  from  my  part !'  It  makes  me  want 
to  say,  'Oh,  rot !'  Any  one  can  get  away  from 
his  part  if  he  really  wants  to.  Acting  is 
merely  self -hypnotism ;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
sit  down  and  make  yourself  believe  that  you 
are  the  person  you  want  to  be,  with  all  their 
worries  and  troubles,  and  you  really  are.  If 
you  want  to  keep  that  up  after  you  get  out 
of  the  theatre  you  can,  but  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  will-power,  as  I  have  told." 


Olive  Logan  a  Pauper. 
Olive  Logan,  once  well  known  as  an  au- 
thor, who  was  rescued  from  penury  in  New 
York  several  years  ago  by  Lady  Cook  (Ten- 
nessee Claflin),  is  now  an  inmate  of  a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum  at  Bansted,  near  London.  Mrs. 
Logan,  who  is  now  sixty-nine  years  old,  was 
born  in  Elmira,  New  York,  in  1839,  was  well 
educated,  and  became  one  of  the  first  woman 
lecturers.  When  very  young  she  married 
Henry  A.  De  Lille,  a  writer.  She  divorced 
him  and  married  William  Wirt  Sikes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  consular  service,  who 
died  in  London  in  1S83.  While  doing  literary 
work  in  London  she  employed  an  office  boy, 
James  O'Neill,  who  became  her  secretary  and 
later  her  husband.  He  took  her  name.  In 
1906  she  had  him  arrested  in  New  York  for 
non-support,  and  the  arrest  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  was  in  severe  poverty.  Lady  Cook 
rescued  her  from  a  Seventh -Avenue  tenement 
and  established  her  in  the  San  Remo  apart- 
ment house  in  Central  Park  West.  Later 
Mrs.  Logan  returned  to  London.  She  was  the 
author  of  "Surf,"  a  comedy  which  Augustin 
Daly  produced  with  great  success  in  the  early 
'70s,  and  she  also  dramatized  Wilkie  Collins's 
novel,  "Armadale,"  and  made  a  metrical  trans- 
lation of  Francois  Coppee's  "Le  Passant." 
She  also  has  written  several  books  and  was 
at  one  time  a  prolific  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 


Some  day  the  company  that  owns  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  undoubtedly 
abandon  it  and  build  a  new  theatre  of  more 
dignity  architecturally  and  of  better  equip- 
ment technically,  farther  up  town  in  New 
York.  A  purchaser,  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
could  surely  have  the  present  opera  house,  or 
its  site,  for  an  office  building  or  a  department 
store.  But  in  spite  of  current  rumors,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  purchaser  has  ap- 
peared or  that  the  owners  of  the  Metropolitan 
are  considering  new  sites. 


James  M.  Brophy,  an  actor  well  known 
here,  has  been  engaged  by  W.  A.  Brady  for 
the  role  of  King  Philip  in  the  forthcoming 
revival  of  Shakespeare's  "King  John,"  in 
which  Robert  Mantell  will  appear  in  New- 
York. 


"An  Englishman's  Home,"  the  play  by 
Major  Gerald  du  Maurier  which  has  made 
such  a  sensation  in  London,  has  been  secured 
by  Charles  Frohman  and  will  be  produced 
soon  in  New  York. 


EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  Glasses 


644  MARKET  ST.  Opp  Palace  hotel 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  648 


Hoots:  9  until  12  and 
2  until  4 

Dr.  BYRON  W.  HAINES 
DENTIST 
Suite  507 
323  GEARY  STREET 

At  Powell  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALAMEDA 

FOR  SALE— $15,500.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent modem  homes;  11  rooms  and  baths;  finished  basement 
and  all  conveniences.  Situated  on  a  lot  86  1-2  x  207  1-2. 
sonny  side  and  best  part  of  Central  Arenue.     Garage  and 

beautiful  grounds. 

LEWIS  &  SHAW,  Agents,         1504  Park  Street 


Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  oc- 
cupying  this  entire    building 
at  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
S.    F.,    are   headquarters    for 
■■$     every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
-::-^r£  -<3     ment    from    Steinway    pianos 
Jr-r^r;  -7^   down.     You  have  no  need  to 
g-HgD^gf  go  elsewhere   for  any  article 
pertaining  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS- 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 


1635  Van  Ness  Ave. 
SanFrandsco 


Broadway  at   13th 
Oakland 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bids 

Oar  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenne  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  oar  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at     our    factory 

117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
as  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


TWO    MINUTES 

WALK   FROM   THE   LOBBY   ARE    OUR 

Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Pie 
Plant  and  Celery  Gardens 

and  they're  fresh,  like  our  yellow-legged 
frying  chickens,  roasting  pigs,  broiling 
squabs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese  &  eggs 


THE  POTTER 


SANTA  BARBARA 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Mack — De  Broke's  ancestors  were  among 
the  '  first  settlers.  Tailor — He  doesn't  take 
after  them. — Town  Topics. 

"Did  he  say  he  knew  me  when  I  was  a 
girl?"  "No;  he  said  he  knew  you  when  he 
was  a  boy." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"I  made  enough  money  in  Wall  Street  last 
week  to  buy  a  house  and  lot."  "Did  you 
buy  it?"  "Well,  no;  but  I  wish  I  had." — New 
York  Herald. 

She — Do  you  think  the  married  men  really 
envy  the  bachelors  ?  He — Ask  me  if  I  think 
a  barnyard  fowl  envies  the  wild  duck. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Harker — They  say  that  Rounder's  wife  has 
money.  Parker — Well,  that  isn't  Rounder's 
fault.  They  have  been  married  only  a  week. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Polly  Prim — They  tell  me  you  are  a  dis- 
sipated young  man.  Now,  I  suppose  you  never 
see  the  sun  rise.  Jack  Rapidde — So,  I  don't 
often  -stay  up  quite  that  late. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Hubby — What !  Another  new  dress  ?  Wifey 
— Well,  don't  be  so  cross.  I  bought  it  with 
my  own  money.  Hubby — Your  own  ?  Where 
did  you  get  it  from?  Wifey — I  sold  your  fur 
coat. — Puck. 

"Where  do  all  you  Americans  live?"  in- 
quired the  European.  "About  4,000,000  of  us 
live  in  New  York,"  answered  the  caustic 
American,  "and  the  rest  of  us  live  in  caves." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Use  the  side  door,"  roared  the  guard  of 
the  New  York  subway  train.  "All  right, 
young  feller,"  replied  the  stranger  from  west 
of  Hoboken.  "I  kin  use  it  all  right — I'm  from 
a  'dry'  town." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  win 
you,"  sighed  the  impecunious  count-  "Oh, 
that  isn't  necessary,"  replied  the  heiress.  "In 
case  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  want  you  papa 
can  afford  to  pay  the  regular  price." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Pension  Inquiry  Officer — Have  you  ever 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  police?  Applicant — 
Well — er — sir,  you  see  I  used  to  be  a  cook ! 
Girls  will  be  girls !  Besides,  it  was  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  he  was  a  sergeant ! — 
Puck. 

Yorkshire  Parmer  (bursting  into  the  village 
inn) — What  do  you  think,  Silas  ?  The  bones 
of  a  prehistoric  man  have  been  discovered  on 
Jim  White's  farm.  Innkeeper — Great  Gosh ! 
I  hope  poor  Jim'll  be  able  to  clear  hisself  at 
the  coroner's  inquest. — Tit-Bits. 

"Who  is  that  handsome  man  over  there  ?" 
one  guest  asks  another  at  a  dinner  party. 
"That  is  Louis  the  Fourteenth."  "How  ab- 
surd !  What  do  you  mean  ?"  "Well,  his  name 
is  Louis,  and  he  is  always  invited  when — with- 
out him — there  would  be  thirteen  at  table." — 
Le  Figaro. 

■  "My  dear,"  said  a  thin  little  man  to  his 
wife,  "this  paper  says  that  there  is  a  woman 
who  goes  out  and  chops  wood  with  her  hus- 
band."    "Well,  what  of  it?     I  think  she  could 


easily  do  it  if  he  is  as  thin  as  you  are.  I 
have  often  thought  of  using  you  to  peel  po- 
tatoes with." — Stray  Stories. 

Wife  (after  a  quarrel) — I  wish  I  had  never 
met  you.  Hub — Oh,  yes !  Now  when  it  is 
too  late  you  are  sorry  for  me. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Loafer  the  First — I  thought  this  yer  unem- 
ployed fund  was  for  charity.  Loafer  the  Sec- 
ond— So  it  is,  aint  it?  Loafer  the  First — It 
aint.     It  means  work. — The  Sketch. 

"And  does  your  husband  still  think  you 
are  an  angel?"  "Oh,  yes!"  At  least  he 
seems  to  think  I  don't  need  any  new  clothes." 
~Pick-Me-Up. 

"I  can  not  tell  a  He,"  declared  the  emi- 
nent magnate.  "You  don't  have  to,"  urged 
his  eminent  counsel.  "Just  say  that  your 
mind  is  a  blank  on  that  subject." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Jones — Well,  you  and  I  won't  be  neighbors 
much  longer.  I'm  going  to  live  in  a  better 
locality.  Smith — So  am  I.  Jones — What — 
are  you  going  to  move,  too?  Smith — No,  I'm 
going  to  stay  here. — Cleveland  Leader. 

O'Brien — Oh,  but  me  daughter's  the  shmart 
girl.  She  set  two  min  fightin'  for  her  hand. 
Landers — And  she  married  the  winner? 
O'Brien — Begorry,  no!  She  married  the  one 
she  could  lick  aisiest. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Give  woman  the  credit  she  deserves,"  the 
suffragette  cried,  "and  where  would  man  be  ?" 
"If  she  got  all  the  credit  she  wanted,  he'd 
be  in  the  poorhouse,"  sneered  a  coarse  per- 
son in  the  rear  of  the  hall. — Stray  Stories. 

"Pa,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  a  finan- 
cial genius  is?3'  "A  financial  genius,  my 
child,  is  a  man  who  can  spend  money  that 
he  has  never  had,  and  which  the  people  who 
think  they  are  getting  it  will  never  see." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Don't  you  think  May  is  perfectly  reckless 
in  the  way  she  gets  divorces?"  "Oh,  no,"  re- 
plied the  second  actress,  dabbing  on  a  little 
more  paint.  "She  never  gets  a  divorce  from 
one  husband  until  she  has  another  under  con- 
tract."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Captain  Seaver — This  falling-off  of  recruits 
for  the  regular  army  is  getting  fierce.  Major 
Weaver — I  should  say  it  was.  Why,  there 
isn't  hardly  enough  men  per  regiment  to  do 
the  work  about  the  officers'  quarters,  to  say 
nothing  of  shaving  me  and  caring  for  the 
babies. — Puck. 

"Well,  Silas,  what  did  you  find  new  down 
to  the  city  ?"  "Why,  somethin'  wuth  seein'. 
The  hull  place  is  full  o'  cabs  with  cash  regis- 
ters on  'era,  an'  red  flags  to  show  folks  it's 
dangerous  to  dispute  the  fare.  They  call  'em 
taxidermy  cabs,  'cause  ef  you  don't  mind,  the 
drivers  '11  jest  take  the  skin  off  ye." — Life. 
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An  Executive  Government. 
A  professor  of  law  in  the  State  University  has 
despaired  of  the  republic.  He  desires  the  abolition  of 
Congress  and  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President.  In  an  address  to  the  students  this 
professor  said : 

Things  have  reached  such  a  state  in  this  country  that  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  get  and  keep  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  into  the  hands  of  an  executive. 

Our  government  was  created  with  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  to  secure  these  was  constituted  with  three 
independent,  coordinate  branches — the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  As  the  only  power  of  Con- 
gress is  legislative,  when  we  "get  and  keep  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  into  the  hands  of  an 
executive,"  logically  we  pass  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shorten  our  system  to  two  coordinate 
branches,  the  executive  and  judicial.  Then,  as  the 
executive  will  pass  laws  and  as  he  appoints  the  members 
of  the  judicial  branch,  he  will  have  the  power  to  com- 
pel such  judicial  action  as  pleases  him.  To  the  Presi- 
dent will  pass  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  money 
and  to  declare  war,   and  by   control   of  the   Supreme 


Court  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  his  own 
acts !  The  law  professor  regards  this  as  a  model  sys- 
tem of  government,  better  calculated  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  our  people  than  the  one  founded  by  the 
fathers. 

A  great  lawyer,  addressing  the  State  Bar  Association 
of  Xew  York  recently,  said  of  the  government: 

Notwithstanding  its  palpable  defects,  it  is  in  practice  the 
best  government  now  that  history  knows  ;  that  is,  that  under 
it,  with  present  conditions,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion have  the  necessaries  of  life  and  enjoy  a  greater  share 
of  those  things  to  which  we  say  men  are  by  nature  entitled — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  than  under  any  other 
government  whatsoever,  and  this  with  less  trouble  and  at  less 
cost  than  ever  before.  I  believe  that  all  the  vocations  of  life 
and  all  the  rewards  of  patient  and  intelligent  labor  are  open 
to  all  men  as  never  before. 

Then,  pointing  to  the  restless  desire  for  change,  he 
said: 

Representative  government  has  been  tried,  not  once  but 
often,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  trial,  has  failed  and 
perished  from  the  earth,  the  liberty  of  the  people  giving  way 
to  tyranny. 

All  this  was  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  our  system, 
and  they  sought  wisely  to  perpetuate  what  they  made  by 
giving  it  checks  and  balances,  and  to  each  of  its 
branches  that  independence  needed  for  the  full  use  of 
its  granted  powers.  The  Berkeley  professor  vaunts  a 
wisdom  greater  than  theirs,  and  proposes  a  government 
by  executive  power  only,  in  which  legislation  shall  be 
by  decree,  or  ukase,  or  irade. 

It  seems  a  short  jump,  but  with  very  long  conse- 
quences. , 

San  Francisco  "  Downtown  "  Again. 

Saturday  last,  13th  instant,  was  opening  day  for  the 
White  House  stores.  The  event  coincided  with  others 
similar  in  kind  and  by  common  consent  the  town  turned 
out  to  celebrate  the  reestablishment  of  San  Francisco's 
first-class  retail  trade  in  its  new  quarters,  but  in 
the  old  district.  Just  such  a  fiesta  San  Francisco  had 
not  known  before.  In  the  evening  the  whole  of  "down 
town"  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  in  some  measure 
brilliantly  decorated.  The  throng  was  beyond  compu 
tation.  And  throughout  all  there  was  a  thrill  akin  to 
exhilaration  in  the  universal  thought  that  the  old  town, 
shaken  by  earthquake,  devastated  by  fire,  plagued  by 
strikes,  scourged  by  pestilence,  blasted  by  graft,  doubly 
blasted  by  conspiracy  under  the  false  name  of  anti- 
graft,  and  accursed  by  a  rotten  species  of  reform,  had 
struggled  through  her  difficulties,  risen  superior  to  her 
injuries  and  griefs,  and  by  indomitable  pluck  and  with 
the  old  ambition  and  in  the  old  spirit  had  come  to  her 
own  again. 

Indeed,  the  retail  trade  of  San  Francisco  has  come 
to  something  more  than  its  own.  Xot  only  what  was 
lost  has  been  restored,  but  restored  with  interest 
doubly  compounded.  Not  one  of  the  firms  identified 
in  a  large  and  permanent  way  with  the  trade  history 
of  San  Francisco  has  been  content  merely  to  restore 
what  was  lost.  Taking  heart  of  new  times  and  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  each  firm  in  the  process  of  restora 
tion  has  aimed  at  larger  development.  The  movement 
is  so  universal  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  be  specific ; 
all  have  taken  counsel  of  courage,  all  have  expanded 
their  quarters,  augmented  their  facilities,  enlarged 
their  scope,  and  in  the  language  of  commerce  "reached 
out  for  the  future." 

One  who  on  Saturday  night  went  about  among  the 
beautiful  retail  establishments  located  in  the  space 
bounded  by  Kearny,  Market,  Powell,  and  Bush  Streets 
could  but  wonder  at  the  initiative  and  courage  which 
has  wrought  this  marvelous  development.  Regarded  as 
a  whole,  the  retail  district  of  San  Francisco  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  city  of  ten  times  its  magni 
tude.  Xot  even  Xew  York  City  may  offer  a  more 
elaborate  system  of  retail  establishments  so  admirably 
grouped.  Xot  courage  alone  has  been  the  active  agent 
in  this  development;  for  there  has  been  judgment  and 
taste  as  well  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  in 


the  equipment  and  decoration  of  store  rooms,  and  in  the 
selection  of  merchandise. 

Some  suggestion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  down- 
town movement  has  progressed  may  be  gained  from  a 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  important  retail  locations. 
On  Market  Street  we  find  the  Emporium,  S.  X.  Wood 
&  Co.,  the  Owl  Drug  Company,  Hale  Brothers,  Roos 
Brothers  (at  the  corner  of  Stockton) — these  without 
naming  half  a  dozen  banking  houses,  the  Chronicle  and 
Call  newspaper  offices,  or  a  score  of  secondary  establish- 
ments. On  Sutter  Street  we  find  Hammersmith  &  Co. 
(moved  down  in  190S),  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  (moved 
ahead  of  all  others,  Xovember,  1907),  the  Xew  Book 
Store  (1907),  the  Argonaut  (Xovember,  1907),  the 
White  House  (Raphael  Weill  &  Co.),  with  the  Davis- 
Schonwasser  Company,  and  W.  &  J.  Sloane  just  opened. 
On  Post  Street  we  find  Shreve  &  Co.,  O'Connor, 
Moffatt  &  Co.,  the  Gantner  &  Mattern  Company, 
the  Hastings  Clothing  Company,  Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 
and  the  S.  &  G.  Gump  Company  coming.  On  Gear)' 
Street  we  find  Armand  Cailleau,  the  Paragon  Company, 
Koenig  &  Collins,  with  I.  Magnin  &  Co.  soon  to  open, 
and  Wolfe  &  Hawley,  who  have  just  opened  their 
doors.  The  City  of  Paris  is  fitting  up  in  splendid  style 
its  old  corner  at  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  and  just 
across  the  street  the  Xathan-Dohrmann  Company  is 
preparing  to  move  in  its  retail  department.  On  O'Far- 
rell  and  Stockton  Streets  we  find  a  new  and  magnificent 
development  of  retail  establishments — the  D.  Samuels 
Lace  House,  far  larger  and  handsomer  than  ever  before, 
at  the  northwest  corner,  a  building  for  Xewman  & 
Levinson  at  the  southeast  corner  under  construction, 
due  to  be  occupied  in  September,  with  another  building 
for  D.  X.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.  at  the  northeast  corner 
nearer  completion  and  to  be  occupied  in  May  or  June. 
A  new  establishment,  the  Arcade,  running  through 
from  Geary  to  O'Farrell  Streets,  is  projected. 

This  is  merely  a  bird's-eye  glance  illustrating  the 
magnitude  of  the  movement.  The  side  streets  every- 
where are  filling  in  with  familiar  establishments,  as,  for 
example,  Byron  Mauzy,  on  Stockton  between  Post. and 
Geary,  and  the  George  A.  Moss  Glove  Company,  on 
Grant  Avenue  between  the  above-named  streets.  All 
the  important  houses  are  either  down  town  or  quickly 
coming,  and  the  smaller  people  are  flocking  again  to  a 
locality  which  marks  now,  as  before,  the  centre  of  all 
that  is  most  active  and  brilliant  in  the  retail  life  of 
the  city. 

Whoever  will  even  cursorily  look  over  the  restored 
retail  establishments  of  San  Francisco  must  discover 
that  they  are  immensely  larger  than  before  and  must 
represent  a  far  greater  investment.  The  promoters 
and  proprietors  of  these  establishments  must  not 
only  have  reckoned  the  cost  but  have  studied  the 
probabilities  of  trade  development.  And  manifestly 
they  are  convinced  that  San  Francisco  is  to  have 
in  future  a  much  larger  retail  trade  than  in  the  past. 
They  have  discovered  that  in  spite  of  disaster  and 
hardship  there  are  more  people  in  the  communities  sur- 
rounding San  Francisco  Bay  and  in  a  retail  sense 
tributary  to  this  city  than  before  the  disaster.  Every 
suburb  has  grown  enormously  and  San  Francisco  has 
probably  more  people  today  than  on  the  day  of  the 
great  disaster.  An  illuminating  fact  is  supplied  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.  The  total  number  of  rate-payers  on 
April  18,  1906,  was  53,560.  The  total  number  on  the 
first  of  January  of  the  current  year  was  51,177.  The 
net  loss  in  numbers  between  the  two  dates  is  2683,  and 
this  is  rapidly  being  wiped  out.  During  the  year  1908 
there  was  an  increase  of  3882  in  the  number  of  rate- 
payers. When  it  is  considered  that  in  many  districts 
ever  since  the  disaster  several  families  have  been 
crowded  into  one  house,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
as  many  actual  water  consumers  in  San  Francisco 
today  as  there  were  before  the  disaster. 

The  enterprise  of  the  retail  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  restoring  and  enlarging  our  trad  ^on 
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merits  something  more  than  perfunctory  recognition 
on  the  part  of  our  people.  The  loyalty  and  courage 
of  our  retail  merchants  is  suggestive  of  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  contribute  in  every  possible 
way  to  their  encouragement  and  support.  Let  us  take 
to  ourselves  that  counsel  which  we  so  often  see 
exploited  in  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  com- 
munities where  the  home  spirit  is  high.  Let  us  sustain 
ourselves  by  sustaining  our  neighbors;  let  us  seek  at 
home  those  things  which  many,  through  caprice  or 
whim,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  elsewmere. 
Let  us,  if  you  please,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
conditions  in  wrhich  we  are  living  and  in  recognition 
of  the  enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens,  take  to  our- 
selves a  sufficient  measure  of  the  village  spirit  to 
remember  our  own  people  and  spend  our  money  at 
home. 

If  there  has  in  the  past  three  years  been  any  doubt 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  old  San  Francisco  spirit, 
any  question  about  the  return  of  the  old  and  exhilarat- 
ing San  Francisco  charm,  it  is  now?  time  to  set  these 
questionings  at  rest.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  in  times 
to  come  everything  she  has  ever  been  in  times  past. 
We  have  the  same  situation,  the  same  climate,  the 
same  elements  of  population,  the  same  spirit.  New  San 
Francisco  will  be  all  that  old  San  Francisco  ever  was 
only  upon  a  vaster  scale. 


A  By-Product  of  Modern  Unionism. 

San  Francisco  never  misses  anything  that's  going. 
Xow,  in  imitation  of  other  cities  East  and  West,  it  has 
acquired  an  "army  of  the  unemployed."  "  It  is  no  great 
shakes  as  to  numbers  and  is  largely  made  up  of  ne'er- 
do-weels  who  while  nominally  looking  for  work  are 
really  praying  God  they  may  not  find  it.  Many  of 
them  smell  of  liquor,  most  of  them  smell  of  tobacco, 
all  of  them  smell  of  something.  Men  who  don't  smell 
of  anything,  who  know  how  to  work,  and  who  really 
want  to  work  don't  have  serious  trouble  in  finding  work 
in   San  Francisco. 

Some  two  years  ago,  when  organized  labor  was  put- 
ting screws  upon  everything  and  everybody  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Argonaut,  as  some  may  remember,  raised 
its  voice  in  protest.  It  made  direct  appeal  to  the 
laborites  themselves.  It  pointed  out  that  the  exactions 
of  organized  labor  were  making  our  buildings  cost  too 
much,  throttling  industry,  oppressing  home  capital,  pre- 
venting the  incoming  of  outside  capital,  surely  bringing 
upon  us  a  period  of  economic  stress  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  idleness  and  poverty  and  all  the  ills  that 
go  with  these  things.  It  pointed  out  to  labor  that  when 
it  ceases  to  cooperate  with  initiative  and  capital,  when 
it  becomes  an  enemy  rather  than  an  aid  to  industry  and 
progress,  when  it  limits  rather  than  augments  its 
productive  powers,  it  kills  the  goose  of  the  golden 
eggs. 

All  this  was  less  than  two  years  ago;  and  behold 
there  walked  into  the  Argonaut  office  yesterday  a  hulk- 
ing beggar,  down  at  the  heel,  out  at  the  elbows,  with- 
out soles  to  his  shoes,  and  presented  to  the  editor  a 
card  which  read : 

St.  Matthew,  25th  Chaf>.,  44th  and  45th  verses. 
44th.     Lord,  uhen  saw  we  thee  a  hungered,  or 

athirst  or  a  stranger  or  naked  or  sick  or  in  prison 

and  did  not  minister  unto  thee. 
45th.     Verily  I  say  unto  you  inasmuch  as  ye  did 

it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to 

me. 

The  man  was  foul  with  liquor,  for  he  had  been  cheer- 
ing himself  around  the  corner;  he  w7as  vile  with 
tobacco,  and  he  had  acquired  the  leer  which  beggary 
always  gives.  But  the  story-  was  really  pitiful.  There 
was  a  wife  somewhere  over  the  other  side  of  Market 
Street  with  four  small  children  and  a  fifth  a-coming; 
there  was  rent  overdue;  there  had  been  nothing  for 
supper  the  night  before;  there  had  been  a  trivial  pre- 
tense of  breakfast;  there  was  no  prospect  but  starva- 
tion ahead.  And  this  was  the  same  creature  who  less 
than  two  years  ago  had  come  into  the  Argonaut  office 
on  the  footing  of  a  former  employee  of  the  editor 
threatening  him  with  the  "vengeance"  of  that  labor 
the  editor,  had  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  its 
integrity  and  its  own  fortunes. 

■  hat  had  organized  labor  done  for  this  poor 
wretch  and  his  suffering  family?     First,  it  had  taken 
aoney  !n  the  form  of  dues  and  charges,  leaving  him 
nothing  to  save  even  if  he  had  had  the  moral  quality 
of  self-denial  and  thrift;  second,  it  had  by  its  preten- 
sion; am   its  tutelage  in  arrogance  changed  him  from  a 
f  ci-il  manners  to  a  swaggering  braggart;  third, 
turned  him  from  an  independent  citizen  of  indi- 


vidual convictions  into  a  mere  subservient  tool  of  a 
gang  of  laborite  politicians;  fourth,  it  had  destroyed 
his  capacity  as  an  industrial  worker  and  had  made 
him  a  shirk  by  filling  him  with  ideas  of  enmity  with 
his  work  as  a  thing  not  to  be  promoted  but  exploited; 
fifth,  it  had  changed  him  from  a  man  of  simple  domestic 
habits,  devoted  to  wife  and  children,  to  a  street  loafer 
and  a  beer  consumer — this  through  the  "fellowship"  of 
his  unionite  associations ;  sixth,  it  had  changed  him  from 
a  self-respecting,  self-sustaining  man  to  a  shameless 
beggar,  robbing  him  of  the  best  part  of  manly  char- 
acter and  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  moral  self-sur- 
render. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  say  what  happened.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  rent  is  paid  for  another  month 
and  that  there  will  be  breakfast  and  supper  in  the 
household  of  this  wretched  degenerate  at  least  for 
some  days  to  come.  But  oh,  the  pity  of  it  all;  oh,  the 
shame  of  it  all ;  oh,  the  dead  hopelessness  of  it  all ! 
Will  men  ever  learn?  Will  folly  forever  have  to  be 
taught  and  taught  and  taught  again?  Must  the  weak 
and  the  innocent,  the  helpless  and  the  yet-to-be-born 
forever  bear  the  penalties  of  folly  joined  to  madness? 


The  Recall  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  mayoralty  situation  in  Los  Angeles  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  those  "recall"  innovators  and  others 
who  suppose  that  they  can  create  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  by  changing  the  machinery  of  civic  govern- 
ment while  leaving  greedy  and  ambitious  human  nature 
unchanged.  The  fact  that  Mayor  Harper  has  resigned 
his  position  after  the  successful  promotion  of  a  recall 
petition  and  before  the  recall  election  of  his  successor 
could  be  held  and  that  his  resignation  throws  the 
choice  of  his  successor  upon  the  city  council  and  not 
upon  the  electorate  at  all  is  just  one  of  those  over- 
sights that  never  fail  to  attend  the  efforts  of  reckless 
innovators  who  are  in  such  desperate  hurry  to  inflict 
their  nostrums  upon  the  community.  The  reformers 
are  not  even  in  control  of  the  city  council,  and  they 
thus  find  themselves  wholly  outside  of  a  situation  of 
their  own  creation  and  a  situation  involving  a  vast 
amount  of  ill-will  and  scandal. 

The  history  of  the  whole  thing  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. Mayor  Harper  was  elected  two  years  ago. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  and  he  was  opposed 
by  Lindley  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League  injected  a  third  candidate  into  the 
field,  a  man  named  Gates,  and  as  a  result  of  the  split 
Republican  vote,  Harper,  the  Democrat,  was  elected. 

Last  October,  when  Harper  had  served  about  half  his 
term,  the  assistant  city  attorney,  perhaps  emulating  an 
example  farther  north,  announced  in  the  public  press 
that  vice  was  being  protected  in  Los  Angeles.  A  gen- 
eral sensation  was  the  result  and  Mayor  Harper  sued 
one  of  the  city  newspapers  for  libel. 

The  grand  jury  was  then  in  session  and  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  assistant  city  attorney  was  placed 
before  it.  The  grand  jury  found  no  evidence  of  graft 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  city-  officials,  but  there  was  a 
minority  report  charging  the  mayor  with  various  indis- 
cretions, and  this  was  published  widely  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  reformers  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  recall  proceedings.  When  the  mayor  subse- 
quently took  Edward  Kern  from  his  position  as  chief 
of  police  and  made  him  a  member  of  the  board  of  public 
works,  which  was  in  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
$23,000,000  for  the  Owens  River  water  project,  the  case 
of  the  reformers  seemed  to  be  complete  and  the  recall 
project  came  at  once  to  a  head. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  proceedings  nor 
to  describe  the  succession  of  "mass  meetings"  to  which 
no  one  was  admitted  without  invitation.  The  recall 
petition  w7as  started  and  was  energetically  canvassed 
throughout  the  city.  And  it  was  successful.  A  great 
many  people  signed  it  because  they  thought — and 
rightly  so — that  Harper  should  never  have  been  elected. 
Others  signed  it  because  they  believed  that  the  mayor 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  indiscretions,  and  still  others 
signed  it  from  those  reasons  of  personal  vanity  which 
will  make  some  men  sign  almost  anything.  The  elec- 
tion was  fixed  for  March  26,  and  after  much  difficulty 
a  candidate  was  secured,  an  elderly  man  named  Alexan- 
der, of  irreproachable  private  character  and  with  a 
disposition  to  serve  his  country  in  any  capacity  to 
which  he  could  get  himself  elected.  Everything  was 
in  trim  for  the  new  election  that  would  triumphantly 
vindicate  the  so-called  moral  elements  of  the  city  when 
Mayor  Harper  threw  his  bomb-shell  into  the  camp  of 
his  enemies  by  resigning. 

When  Harper  resigned  he  created  a  situation  unique 


in  the  history  of  American  municipal  government. 
The  city  was  without  a  mayor  for  several  days.  The 
city  council  met  to  select  a  successor  to  Harper,  and 
found  itself  confronted  with  a  question.  The  charter 
said  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  mayor  the  council  must  select  a  man  to  "serve  out 
the  unexpired  term."  Some  good  lawyers,  who  favored 
the  recall  movement,  told  the  council  that  the  unexpired 
term  of  Harper  was  measured  by  the  date  of  the  recall 
election,  March  26,  and  it  was  then  March  12.  They 
were  unable  to  find  any  man  except  George  Alexander 
willing  to  accept  the  honor  and  other  things  that 
attached  to  the  appointment.  But  there  were  other 
good  lawyers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  recall,  who  said 
that  the  unexpired  term  of  former  Mayor  Harper 
extended  to  January  1  next.  There  were  plenty  of 
men,  and  to  spare,  who  would  accept  the  appointment 
if  the  council  would  name  them  for  this  long  term. 
The  council  adjourned  without  selecting  any  one,  and 
the  city  was  without  a  mayor,  and  chaos  reigned  for  a 
time.  How  final  events  will  shape  themselves  still 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Here  was  one  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  weakness  of 
the  recall  clause.  One  man,  by  a  the  simple  act  of 
resignation,  could  and  did  kick  the  whole  thing  over 
when  he  chose  to.  But  that  is  not  the  real  weakness  of 
the  thing,  as  is  apparent  in  the  complete  history  of 
this  attempt  to  recall  Mayor  Harper  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  man, 
or  a  set  of  men,  by  setting  the  machinery  in  motion  in 
the  right  way,  can  stir  up  the  biggest  scandal  that  a 
city  has  ever  known  and  accomplish  nothing  except 
futility  and  ill-will. 

Doubtless  the  men  who  have  engineered  this  first 
attempt  to  recall  a  mayor  of  an  American  city  have 
made  themselves  believe  that  they  have  done  what  was 
for  the  best — the  so-called  political  reformers  of  that 
stamp  generally  are  of  the  belief  that  they  are  doing 
the  right  thing  at  all  times,  regardless  of  what  conse- 
quences may  come  from  their  efforts.  But  the  evi- 
dences to  date  tend  to  show  that  they  have  made  an 
ugly  mess  of  it,  and  that  the  recall  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  play  with.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  only  danger- 
ous, but. doubly  so,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easily 
promoted.  It  is  a  wreapon  that  invites  a  certain  class 
of  people  to  fool  with  it  by  its  very  nature.  It  may 
be  loaded  right  up  to  the  muzzle  and  not  show  any 
evidences  of  holding  a  charge  at  all. 

And  whatever  else  may  be  said  against  the  recall 
proposition,  as  presented  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 
this  much  is  certain:  It  permits  of  political  methods 
being  used  which  would  put  to  shame  the  leaders  of  the 
"old  machine."  It  has  demonstrated  that  fact  in  the 
short  time  it  has  been  under  way  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
does  not  protect  the  people  from  gag  rule  and  machine 
methods,  because  these  methods  have  been  used  to  the 
very  full  and  at  its  first  trial.  How  much  worse  it 
will  be,  after  it  becomes  thoroughly  understood,  it  is 
hard  to  say. 

There  is  another  consideration :  The  advocates  of 
the  recall  said  that  it  was  cheap;  that  it  was  well 
within  the  reach  of  any  city  of  moderate  means.  But 
now  it  appears  that  its  first  application  has  plunged  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  into  long  litigation,  and  law  is 
expensive;  a  luxury,  in  fact,  which  some  cities  can  not 
afford.  And  after  working  all  around  the  thing  we 
find  ourselves  again  at  the  original  proposition.  Of 
what  use  is  it?  Could  not  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  reached  in  a  much 
more  expeditious  way,  and  more  cheaply,  than  through 
the  use  of  the  recall?  If  the  mayor  was  grafting,  or 
other  officials  were  grafting,  or  some  official  was  acting 
indiscreetly,  and  some  citizen,  or  some  organization, 
had  information  of  the  fact,  could  not  the  individual 
or  organization  have  brought  about  the  removal  of  the 
guilty  party  without  the  recall,  much  more  easily  and 
much  more  cheaply? 

It  seems  so  now,  and  it  also  seems  that  by  doing 
it  in  some  other  way  there  would  not  have  been  left 
the  suspicion — if  it  is  nothing  stronger  than  that — that 
the  party  or  parties  behind  the  movement  wished  to  see 
somebody  else  occupying  the  place  of  the  official  against 
whom  the  recall  was  directed. 


The  Argonaut  is  second  to  nobody  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  and 
in  respect  for  his  character,  nevertheless  it  thinks 
there  has  been  a  mistake  in  making  his  birthday  a  legal 
holiday.  There  are  a  good  many  holidays  already  dur- 
ing which  "the  rent  goes  on"  whether  business  is  done 
or  not.     It  would  have  been  quite   sufficient  to  have 
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defined  an  "arbor  day"  for  school  children  without 
embarrassing  the  business  of  the  State  by  another  and 
a  useless  holiday. 

Weakness  vs.  Strength  in  Politics. 

As  we  write  on  Tuesday  the  State  legislature  in  the 
closing  days  of  its  session  is  tinkering  up  a  direct 
primary  law.  Something  is  bound  to  be  adopted,  but 
just  what  its  principle  shall  be  and  how  it  will  be 
shaped,  nobody  can  guess.  In  this  situation  there  is 
always  certainty  that  something  will  be  done  in  igno- 
rance and  confusion  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
period  of  political  tribulation  and  hardship.  Half- 
cooked  legislation  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  political 
dyspepsia.  Oregon  tried  it,  Wisconsin  tried  it,  Illinois 
tried  it,  and  all  of  these  States  are  now  groaning  in 
the  agonies  of  political  chaos.  It  has  cheapened  and 
degraded  the  political  life  of  every  State  that  has 
experimented  with  it.  That  it  will  do  the  same  for 
California  is  entirely  probable.  Nevertheless,  the  pub- 
lic in  its  folly  is  eager  for  it  and  apparently  won't  be 
happy  until  it  gets  it.  Even  then  it  won't  be  happy,  but 
it  will  have  gotten  what  it  wanted  and  will  deserve 
whatever  shall  come  after  it. 

The  idea  is  abroad  in  the  country  that  politics  may 
be  purified  and  made  more  efficient  by  weakening  its 
powers  of  organization,  initiative,  and  leadership.  The 
wish  seems  universal  to  limit,  bar,  hinder,  and  break 
down  the  powers  of  every  man  who  has  interest  enough 
in  public  affairs  to  give  heed  to  them,  combined  with 
insight  and  force  enough  to  conceive  policies  and  con- 
sistently carry  them  forward.  Everybody  wants  to 
eliminate  the  political  initiator,  the  political  leader,  the 
political  general,  and  to  substitute  for  him  some  sort 
of  corporate  authority  resting  upon  nothing  tangible 
and  aiming  at  nothing  worth  the  personal  interest  of 
any-  man  of  real  power.  And  in  pursuance  of  these 
notions  we  have  a  whole  brood  of  political  novelties, 
including  the  "Initiative,"  the  "Referendum,"  the 
"Recall,"  the  "Direct  Primary,"  etc.  They  are  all  cut 
from  the  same  piece;  they  all  represent  one  funda- 
mental idea,  namely,  that  of  increasing  the  integrity  of 
political  action  by  destroying  personal  initiative,  indi- 
vidual authority,  and  direct  working  power  in  it. 

Nobody  stops  to  consider  that  in  politics,  as  in  other 
things,  the  vices  of  weakness  are  inevitably  more  griev- 
ous than  the  vices  of  strength.  Nobody  stops  to  con- 
sider that  in  every  great  human  function  the  measure 
of  personal  force  engaged  in  it  is  commonly  the  meas- 
ure of  its  success  and  beneficence.  Nobody  stops  to 
consider  what  will  happen  in  the  realm  of  public  affairs 
if  there  shall  be  eliminated  from  them  the  insight,  the 
initiative,  and  the  force  which  from  the  day  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  have  dominated  every  successful 
political  organization,  local  or  national,  that  our  country 
has  known. 

It  would  seem  that  a  little  study  of  the  demoraliza- 
tions which  have  fallen  upon  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois  would  instruct  our  cock-sure  and  feather- 
brained enthusiasts  of  the  dangers  which  lie  in  their 
proposals.  But  unhappily  the  cock-sure  and  the 
feather-brained  never  learn  through  observation  or 
experience. 

Editorial  Notes. 
In  the  attitude  of  President  Taft  toward  the  conten- 
tion in  Congress  over  the  Speakership,  we  have  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  mood  and  the  method  which  is  to  control 
in  the  White  House  during  the  coming  four  years. 
Mr.  Taft  stood  neutral,  and  in  this  instance  to  stand 
neutral  was  practically  to  stand  in  opposition  to  those 
who  were  seeking  by  wholesale  to  overturn  rules  which 
have  obtained  for  a  considerable  course  of  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Taft  is  neither  by 
nature  nor  by  habit  an  innovator.  He  doesn't  like 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  and  he  does  not  see  a 
rainbow  in  every  proposal  which  calls  itself  by  the 
name  of  reform.  He  is  capable  enough  of  turning  to 
new  ideas  and  to  new  ways,  but  his  mind  is  attuned  to 
regularity  of  purpose  and  regularity  of  method.  Most 
fortunate  it  is,  we  think,  for  the  country  that  we  have 
a  man  of  this  conservative  type  in  the  presidential 
office.  The  persistent  agitator,  the  champion  of  every 
new  idea,  the  lover  of  change,  has  his  place  in  the 
political  system  of  every  country.  Without  him  little 
would  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  political  progress. 
But  it  is  a  real  misfortune  when  the  temperamental 
innovator  sits  in  the  chair  of  chief  authority,  employing 
the  powers  of  high  executive  office  to  promote  revolu- 
tionary proposals  rather  than  to  restrain  and  guide 
them.  , 

In  other  days  the  railroads  were  delighted  purely  as 


a  matter  of  advertisement  to  transport  the  President 
and  those  who  commonly  accompany  him  in  journey- 
ings  about  the  country  wherever  he  might  wish  to  go. 
Special  cars,  special  trains,  special  steamers  were  at 
the  President's  disposal  everywhere  and  he  was  more 
than  welcome.  Nor  were  Presidents  backward  about 
accepting  these  favors.  Nobody  thought  of  there  being 
anything  out  of  the  way  in  the  President's  making  free 
use  of  such  facilities  as  the  railroads  were  eager  to 
provide.  But  in  these  more  punctilious  if  not  more 
virtuous  days,  the  President  must  pay  his  fare  when  he 
goes  from  home  like  any  other  citizen,  and  he  must 
likewise  pay  the  fares  of  his  clerks,  assistants,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  of  such  officials  and  friends  as 
may  accompany  him.  It  makes  traveling  for  one  who 
must  always  go  with  a  large  group  about  him  a  very 
costly  thing,  a  thing  so  costly  that  a  man  like  President 
Taft,  who  is  without  private  fortune,  literally  can  not 
afford  it.  Mr.  Taft  is  an  industrious  traveler.  He 
loves  to  knock  about  the  country  and  to  gain  knowledge 
and  impressions  by  the  easy  processes  of  contact  and 
absorption.  But  he  can  not  go  in  the  right  way,  prop- 
erly attended  and  accompanied,  unless  Congress  shall 
make  provision  for  the  expense.  One  way,  and  a  very 
proper  way,  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  accept  such  facilities  as  the  rail- 
roads might  provide.  This  would  relieve  both  the 
President  and  the  railroads  from  embarrassment. 
There  are,  however,  some  obvious  objections  to  this 
plan,  and  the  alternative  which  suggests  itself  is  for 
Congress  to  provide  a  fund.  This  was  done  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  it  ought  to  be  done  for  Mr.  Taft.  We 
would,  for  example,  like  the  President  to  come  out  to 
the  Coast  and  inform  himself  by  direct  observation  of 
our  conditions  and  needs.  There  is  no  way  for  him 
to  come  unless  Congress  provides  means,  and  we  think 
Congress  ought  to  do  it,  not  hesitatingly  or  grudgingly, 
but  promptly  and  liberally. 


Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  has  done  a  fine  thing 
in  bringing  to  New  York  and  freely  exhibiting  there 
a  comprehensive  group  of  paintings  by  Sorolla,  the 
great  Spanish  artist.  This  exhibition  is  not  only  enter- 
taining New  York  vastly,  but  is  doing  much  for  its 
education  in  art,  and  particularly  in  Spanish  art.  A 
most  interesting  account  of  it,  as  many  will  recall, 
appeared  in  the  last  Argonaut  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  whose  letters  from  New  York 
are  hereafter  to  be  a  weekly  feature  of  the  paper 
And  now,  let  us  modestly  suggest,  can  not  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton enlarge  the  scope  of  his  service  to  art  by  sending 
some  of  these  pictures,  if  not  all  of  them,  for  exhibition 
at  San  Francisco?  Here  is  a  land  once  Spanish;  here 
survives  a  tradition  and  a  local  nomenclature — not  to 
mention  a  sunshine — in  congenial  and  happy  conso 
nance  with  Sorolla's  art.  And  by  the  same  token  the 
name  of  Huntington  is  not  without  memory  and  credit 
among  us.  Mr.  Huntington's  father  was  a  pioneer 
Californian.  The  fortunes  which  enable  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  carry  out  his  plans  on 
so  vast  a  scale  had  their  origin  here.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  grace  in  Mr.  Huntington  to  recall  these  things 
and  to  give  San  Francisco  an  artistic  treat  precisely  as 
he  has  already  given  New  York. 


It  is  now  freely  admitted  that  the  preparations  for 
war  between  Austria  and  Servia  have  proceeded  with- 
out intermission  since  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  and 
have  been  wholly  unaffected  by  the  negotiations  on  the 
general  question  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Austria  now  threatens  invasion  unless 
Servia  cease  her  preparations,  which  she  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  do.  While  Servia's  complaint  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  sentimental  nature,  it  has  a  distinct 
reality  behind  it.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  brings 
Austria  to  the  frontier  of  Servia,  and  so  places  her 
in  peril  from  a  powerful  and  restless  neighbor.  More- 
over, the  peoples  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  practically 
the  same,  and  so  long  as  Bosnia  objects  to  annexation 
she  is  sure  of  warm  sympathy  from  Servia.  If  there 
were  any  possibility  of  isolating  such  a  conflagration 
we  could  afford  to  look  upon  it  with  equanimity,  but  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  do  this  as  to  isolate  a  spark  in  a 
powder  barrel.  The  first  shot  fired  between  Austria 
and  Servia  would  awake  all  the  slumbering  animosities 
of  eastern  Europe,  and  if  the  great  powers  could  keep 
out  of  the  mess  they  must  have  a  greater  power  of 
self-restraint  than  is  usually  supposed. 


The  Hon.  Samuel  McCall  of  Massachusetts  has 
decided  that  he  will  stay  in  Congress  and  not  be  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College. 


LETTER  TO   THE  EDITOR. 


Morals  in  the  Theatre. 

San  Jose,  March  9,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  read  with  much  interest  Miss  Jean- 
nette Gilder's  article  in  your  last  issue  under  this  heading,  and 
if  space  will  permit  you  to  publish  my  letter  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  must  take  exception  to  one  sentence,  and  to  one  word  in 
particular  in  that  sentence,  which  appears  in  the  article  in 
question.  The  sentence  I  refer  to  reads  as  follows:  "Could 
there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  English  censorship 
of  plays?"  The  particular  word  I  take  objection  to  is  the 
word  "ridiculous."  I  think  a  more  broad-minded  word  to  have 
used  would  have  been  the  word  "inadequate."  Had  this  been 
used  in  the  place  of  "ridiculous,"  my  views  would  have  coin- 
cided with  those  of  Miss  Gilder. 

Inadequate,  but  not  "ridiculous,"  though  it  may  be,  I  am 
sure  Miss  Gifder  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  and  has 
been  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and  though  it  has  on 
some  occasions  proved  futile,  in  most  cases  it  seems  to  have 
worked  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Miss  Gilder  lays  down  the  law  some- 
what severely,  and  where  New  York  as  a  whole  is  crying 
for  a  censorship  Miss  Gilder  as  an  individual  says  "Fudge." 

Possibly  her  reputation  entitles  her  to  say  this  unchallenged. 

However  that  may  be,  until  Miss  Gilder  can  propound  a 
more  effective  means  of  purifying  the  stage  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  England  will  continue  to  hold  office — in  England. 

It  is  not  particularly  in  England,  however,  that  the  present 
outcry  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage  is  going  on,  and 
Miss  Gilder's  remark  is  therefore  somewhat  beside  the  point, 
and  comparisons  are  always  odious.  Dismissing  her  article 
with  these  few  words,  I  will  reply  to  the  article  under  the 
heading,  "Morals  and  the  Drama,"  in  the  same  issue. 

If,  as  that  article  states,  the  stage  can  only  be  purified 
by  "reforming,  purifying,  exaltine.  and  moralizing  the  public 
mind,"  then  I  say  if  we  multiply  our  evangelists,  our  "Billy" 
Sundays,  and  our  clergy  by  ten  thousand,  we  will  still  have  a 
harder  task  to  face  than  by  establishing  a  censorship. 

If  we  do  establish  a  censorship,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  nearly  such  an  impossible  way  of  attempting  to 
purify  the  stage  as  to  first  "exalt  and  moralize  the  public 
mind,"  let  us  see  that  he  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  Miss  Gilder 
accuses  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England  of 
being. 

Let  him  have  a  committee  to  assist  him — in  other  words, 
defend  public  morals  at  any  cost — and  besides  reading  every 
play,  let  him  with  this  committee  attend  and  sit  in  judgment 
at  the  dress  rehearsal  of  it,  and  after  it  has  been  sanctioned 
punish  any  manager  attempting  to  alter  the  manuscript  or  plot 
in  any  manner  with  imprisonment. 

If  such  a  censorship  were  established,  then  "what  the  public 
demands"  it  would  NOT  have,  "censorship  or  no  censorship." 

I  am  prepared  to  have  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  my  head, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  weigh  so 
much  or  be  nearly  so  hot  as  those  that  will  be  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  by  "the 
visitors  from  Jamaica  Plain,  Keokuk,  Fort  Worth,  and  Walla 
Walla,  not  to  mention  the  Michigan  peach  belt,"  referred  to 
in  his  article. 

Any  one  who  travels,  whether  it  be  from  New  York  to 
Port  Said,  or  from  Puyallup  to  Seattle,  always  makes  it  a 
first  object  to  see  something  he  can  not  see,  or  thinks  he  can 
not  see,  in  his  own  country,  city,  town,  or  village,  and  when 
the  writer  talks  of  "Joe  Weber's  and  other  equally  refined 
and  moralized  exhibitions"  and  .  .  .  "the  red  light  dis- 
trict," he  is  covering  a  far  bigger  field  than  the  heading  above 
his  article  seems  to  call  for. 

I  feel  bound  to  take  the  side  of  the  Jamaica  Plainers,  the 
Keokukians,  the  Fort  Worthians,  and  the  Walla  Wallans,  not 
to  mention  the  Michigan  peach  beltians,  and  submit  that  if 
the  red  light  district  of  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
or  Seattle,  had  to  rely  on  "Uncle  Hiram"  and  his  family  for 
its  patronage  any  more  than  the  theatre  had  it  would  not  be 
in  a  very  thriving  condition.  "Uncle  Hiram"  visits  Bohemia 
out  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  as  far  as  legitimate  "shows" 
are  concerned  with  his  simple  country  mind  he  would  rather 
take  his  family  to  the  Hippodrome  than  the  opera  house. 

Yours  faithfully,  E.  M. 


The  Tin-Plate  Trade. 

Pittsburg,  March  1,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  February  20  there 
appears  an  editorial  under  the  subject  of  "A  Word  for  Dr. 
Wiley."     We  quote  as  follows  from  the  editorial : 

The  tin-plate  trade  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  pack  of  pursuing 
hounds.  Their  business  has  been  hurt  by  Dr.  Wiley's  warning  that 
tin  cans  are  sometimes  so  thinly  coated  that  their  contents  become 
impregnated  with  arsenic,  antimony,  or  lead.  The  coating  is  so 
ineffective  that  it  is  eaten  away  by  the  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  the  result  that  the  contents  become  poisonous.  To  make  .these 
cans  in  a  proper  and  safe  way  would  be  slightly  more  expensive 
and  dividends  would  be  slightly  less,  so  the  tin-plate  makers  are  up 
in  arms  at  this  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  vested  right  to 
poison  the  public.  In  the  interests  of  "business"  Dr.  Wiley  must  be 
muzzled  at  all   costs. 

Permit  us  to  say,  please,  that  the  tin-plate  manufacturers 
have  in  no  manner  resented  any  criticism  made  by  Dr.  Wiley 
concerning  the  tin-plate  manufactured  in  this  country  which  is 
used  for  making  containers  in  which  vegetable  and  fruit 
packs  are  put.  Instead  of  the  tin-plate  business  being  hurt, 
there  is  more  tin-plate  used  in  this  country  today  than  ever 
before. 

Permit  us,  if  you  please,  to  say  further  that  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  tin-plate  coating  or  in  the  steel  base  which  can 
be  converted  into  a  poisonous  substance  by  the  acid  of  the 
pack. 

There  is  a  general  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  editorial 
critics  that  there  is  only  one  grade  of  tin-plate  made  in  this 
country.  The  packers  use,  generally  speaking,  what  is  known 
as  a  coke  plate,  which  carries  about  two  pounds  of  tin  to  the 
base  box.  This  is  the  thinnest  coated  plate  that  is  manu- 
factured. We  make  plates  which  carry  a  heavier  coating  in 
the  following  grades :  "Best"  Cokes,  "Kanners  Special," 
"A,"  "2A,"  "3A,"  "4A,"  and  "5A"  Charcoals,  and  then  a  still 
higher  grade  called  "Premier,"  which  carries  about  seven 
pounds  of  coating  per  base  box. 

We  have  not  considered  it  within  our  province  of  our  duty 
as  tin-plate  manufacturers  to  decide  for  the  can  manufacturers 
what  grade  of  plate  they  should  use.  We  should  consider  an 
attitude  of  this  character  an  interference  in  their  business, 
but  we  stand  ready  to  furnish  any  grade  of  coating  of 
plate  that  may  be  desired. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Wiley  during  the  Can 
Convention  at  Louisville,  during  the  first  week  of  Febr 
he  stated  that  while  he  advocated  about  two  and  om-bak". 
pounds  of  coating  per  base  box,  yet  he  thought  that  the 
tinuity  of  the  coating  was  more  important  than  the  cf 
itself,  if  that  be  of  reasonable  thickness. 

When   you   consider   the   millions   of   cans   which    are    i 
throughout   the   country   and    which    are   filled    with    vegetable 
and  fruit  packs  and  how   few,  comparatively  speaking,   fail  in 
the  service,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  Coke  Plate  per. 
coated  is  entirely  suitable  for  such  service,  and  that  it 
be  an  unnecessary  expense  to  use  a  heavier  coated  plate  ih 
the  ordinary  coke,  but,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not  assume  to 
dictate   what  grade   of   tin-plate   a   consumer  should   use.     We 
let  him  decide  that. 

American   Sheet   and   Tin    Pl  Company. 

By  George  P. 
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Things  political  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  rather  than 
of  accomplishment,  but  the  present  state  of  external  quies- 
cence will  not  last  very  long.  The  subterranean  forces  must 
soon  disclose  themselves  upon  the  surface  and  the  hand  of  the 
new  executive  will  make  itself  felt  in  their  direction.  Tariff 
changes  are  still  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  the 
various  statements  that  have  been  given  to  the  country  may 
indeed  have  an  authoritative  source,  but  they  are  mostly  in 
the  nature  of  trial  balloons  and  intended  to  test  the  direc- 
tion and  the  strength  of  the  winds  of  public  opinion.  The 
suggestion  to  put  a  tax  upon  coffee  has  not  been  received 
favorably.  There  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  certain  interests  would  benefit  unduly,  while  the 
prospect  of  a  higher  price  for  coffee  does  not  tend  toward  a 
cheerful   breakfast-table. 


President  Taft's  Cabinet  is  so  far  an  untried  quantity. 
The  object  of  the  new  President  was  to  surround  himself 
with  individual  strength,  and  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
has  been  invited  to  look  upon  himself  not  as  an  upper  clerk 
to  the  President,  but  as  the  actual  head  of  his  department 
who  is  expected  to  show  initiative,  to  take  responsibility,  and 
to  develop  distinctive  policies.  "I  do  not  intend  to  run  the 
government  by  telephone,"  Mr.  Taft  is  reported  to  have  said. 
"I  want  every  man  to  run  his  department  in  his  own  way, 
coming  to  me  only  with  the  larger  and  more  difficult  ques- 
tions." It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  expected  to  speak  his  mind  openly  and  freely  at 
meetings  and  without  reference  to  the  possible  opinions  of 
the  man  next  to  him.  There  is  to  be  no  overshadowing  per- 
sonality, no  domineering  influence.  Men  of  ability  working 
under  Mr.  Taft  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  themselves  upon  the  policies  of  their 
respective   departments. 


The  heritage  of  the  new  Attorney-General  is  of  a  very 
substantial  nature.  Mr.  Bonaparte  says  that  he  has  left  his 
house  in  good  order,  but  it  must  be  an  immeasurable  relief 
to  him  to  bid  farewell  to  the  sadly  overladen  pigeon  holes 
that  mark  his  by  no  means  triumphal  crusade  against  tainted 
money.  In  the  language  of  the  street  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Bonaparte  had  bitten  off  rather  more  than  he  could  chew, 
and  Mr.  YVickersham  must  either  be  a  man  of  dauntless 
courage  or  else  he  was  unaware  of  the  precise  nature  of  his 
legacy.  Here  are  some  of  the  actions  begun  by  Mr.  Bona- 
parte and  bequeathed  with  a  tender  smile  of  condolence  to 
his   successor : 

Action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

Action  against  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

Action  against  the  Powder  Trust. 

Action  against  the  Turpentine  and  Naval  Stores  Trust. 

Action  against  the  anthracite  coal  carriers. 

Action  against  the  Harriman  Railroads. 

Action  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Several  suits  for  rebating,  under  the  interstate  commerce 
law. 

Several  indictments  in  Oklahoma  involving  Governor  Has- 
kell and  others  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  illegal 
acquisition  of  townsite  lots. 

Libel  suits  pending  against  certain  newspapers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  investigations  in  progress  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York. 

Arguments  on  appeals  of  several  officers  of  national  banks, 
such  as  Walsh  of  Chicago,  Schwartz  of  New  York,  and  Rain- 
hardt  of  Pittsburg,  who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses. 

A  great  many  other  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
national  banking  laws  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Almost  any  one  of  these  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
task  stretching  through  time  into  eternity,  but  Mr.  Bona- 
parte's hunger  for  legal  obligations  was  insatiable.  And  now, 
alas,  another  will  reap  the  harvest  where  he  sowed  the  seed. 


Dr.  Crum,  the  colored  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
deserves  a  word  of  warm  commendation  for  his  public-spirited 
action  in  resigning  from  his  position  and  so  saving  Mr.  Taft 
from  a  distinct  embarrassment.  Had  Mr.  Crum  remained  at 
his  post  Mr.  Taft  would  ha"\  e  been  forced  either  to  super- 
sede him  in  response  to  color  prejudice  or  to  reappoint  him 
and  so  incur  the  hostility  of  Southern  senators.  There  is 
no  need  to  speculate  what  Mr.  Taft  would  have  done.  He 
would  have  been  justified  in  adhering  to  the  advice  of  South- 
ern politicians,  and  he  would  have  been  equally  justified  in 
refusing  to  discharge  an  officer  who  had  proved  his  efficiency. 
Dr.  Crum  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  an  action  of  magna- 
nimity, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  go  wholly  with- 
out his  reward.  . 

The  partial  success  of  the  rebellion  against  the  House  rules 
at  Washington  shows  that  the  friends  of  Speaker  Cannon  had 
good  reason  for  their  anxiety  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  attack 
and  at  the  refusal  of  the  Republican  insurgents  to  come  to 
heel  at  the  crack  of  the  party  whip.  It  was  foreseen  that  the 
Democrats  could  be  relied  upon  for  support,  and  this  gave 
a  marked  strength  to  the  movement.  On  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment, Champ  Clark,  the  minority  leader,  refused  to  .offer  the 
customary  resolution  thanking  the  Speaker  for  his  "uniform 
courtesy"  in  administering  the  rules.  Presumably  Mr.  Clark 
was  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  man  who  refused  to 
say  grace  for  cold  mutton.  He  would  not  thank  the  Speaker 
for  a  "uniform  courtesy"  that  had  not  been  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  cause  remark.  Mr.  Clark's  action,  or  lack  of  action, 
was  accepted  by  the  Republican  insurgents  as  an  indication  of 
Democratic  aid  when  the  House  reached  the  adoption  of  rules. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Cannon  will  resign  in  the 
face  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  little  short  of  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  he  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  he  should  retire 
merely  because  the  House  has  seen  fit  to  revise  its  methods 
of  procedi   e.  m 

is  not  so  popular  with  the  New  York  machine  men 
1  to  be.     When  he  first  appeared  upon  the  senatorial 


horizon  he  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  a  savior  of  the 
situation  and  as  a  possible  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Hughes-ism. 
But  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  and  so  far 
from  Root  heading  an  opposition  to  Hughes,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  upon  the  same  side  and  perhaps  m'ore  so. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  the  predicament 
into  which  Woodruff  and  the  other  machine  men  have  fallen. 
They  are  "up  against"  quite  a  new  kind  of  force.  The  only 
leadership  they  understand  is  the  kind  that  brings  around  the 
"pap"  at  meal  times  and  feeds  only  those  who  have  been 
obedient — the  kind  that  Piatt  exemplified  through  a  long  gen- 
eration, or  the  rule  of  fist  and  dominating  force  embodied  in 
Odell: 

Piatt  has  passed  politically  into  the  class  with  Rameses, 
and  Odell,  though  now  and  then  making  a  pathetically  realistic 
squeak,  is  practically  as  dead  as  Piatt.  Woodruff  and  the 
others  are  simply  lost.  With  a  specific  gravity  which  barely 
holds  their  feet  upon  mother  earth,  they  run  about  looking  for 
somebody  to  cling  to.  The  situation  has  been  suggestive  of 
the  predicament  of  that  group  of  Molbos  in  Jutland  who,  dis- 
cussing in  a  circle  in  the  road,  got  so  interested  that  their 
legs  became  entangled,  and  when  it  was  time  to  go  home 
they  could  not  tell  which  legs  belonged  to  which.  After  they 
had  sat  there  all  night  a  traveler  came  along  and  identified 
the  legs  with  a  cudgel. 

So  along  came  Root,  and  they  eagerly  said  to  each  other : 
"Here  is  a  big  man.  We  will  cling  to  him."  They  clustered 
about   him    and    gave    out   statements   to    the    effect    that   they 

ere  "conferring."  Even  the  Hughes  men  felt  uneasy — for 
a  few  hours  the  thing  looked  a  bit  lifelike.  The  anti-Hughes 
bubble  expanded  almost  to  adult  size,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  iridescent  with  lovely  colors.  Then  Root  saw  what  use 
they  were  making  of  his  prestige,  and  he  quickly  checked  their 
activity. 

"Don't  make  any  mistake  about  Root,"  said  one  who  knows 
him  well  and  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  anti-Hughes  cabal. 
"He  knows  how  the  real  size  of  Hughes  compares  with  that 
of  the  men  who  have  boiled  up  to  the  top  of  the  Republican 
pot.  He  is  going  to  be  in  the  Senate  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  he  knows  that  most  of  these  fellows  will  have  evaporated 
long  before  Hughes  has  reached  the  climax  of  his  career." 

Mr.  Piatt  still  thinks  that  Mr.  Root  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  and  perhaps  he  is  from  Mr.  Piatt's  peculiar  standpoint. 
The  ex-senator  is  reported  as  saying: 

I  do  not  think  that  Governor  Hughes  has  enough  judgment 
to  be  the  leader  of  this  State.  Senator  Root  ought  to  be  the 
leader,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  will  make  a  good  senator  and  a  good  leader.  But 
I  don't  want  to  draw  any  comparisons.  The  man  who  seems 
to  have  charge  of  politics  just  now  is  Governor  Hughes.  I 
don't  think  anything  of  direct  primary  nominations.  The 
Governor  talks  as  though  he  could  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
Republican  party  around  them,  but  I  don't  think  he  can. 
Certainly  the  better  sense  of  the  party  is  against  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  precise  meaning  that 
Mr.  Piatt  attaches  to  the  word  "judgment."  But  perhaps  we 
know  it  already.  

Vice-President  Sherman  is  said  to  be  nearly  letter-perfect 
in  his  senatorial  part.  He  knows  the  procedure  of  the  lower 
house  to  the  dotting  of  the  i's  and  the  crossing  of  the  t's, 
and  when  he  has  discarded  a  few  lower  house  mannerisms 
he  will  be  able  to  set  full  sail  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate.  When  a  vote  is  taken  in  the  House  the  Speaker, 
before  declaring  the  result,  says,  "The  ayes  appear  to  have 
it ;  the  ayes  have  it."  In  the  Senate  the  Vice-President  says, 
"The  ayes  have  it,"  or,  "The  noes  have  it,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  makes  no  reference  to  appearances,  but  Mr.  Sherman 
has  already  brought  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  older  senators  by 
his  use  of  the  lower  house  form.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  made  a  further  slip  by  referring  to  the  gentleman, 
instead  of  to   the   senator. 


It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Foraker  bears  no  ill-will  toward 
Mr.  Taft.  Speaking  to  a  large  audience  of  colored  people 
a  few  days  ago  in  Washington,  Mr.  Foraker  said  : 

I  ara  satisfied  from  what  I  know  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  will  uphold  the  law.  He  will  bring 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  the  country.  Take  this 
as  my  parting  word:  Give  him  your  confidence.  If  you  need 
help  go  to  him  ;  let  him  know  your  desires.  I  believe  he  has 
an  honest  purpose.  You  will  find  him  alert  to  do  all  he  can 
for  you.  His  inaugural  address  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  I  believe  he  is  making  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Foraker  went  on  to  say  that  no  part  of  his  career  gave 
him  more  satisfaction  than  the  part  that  he  had  played  in 
the  Brownsville  affair.  "I  waged  that  fight  without  stopping 
to  consider  the  consequences,"  he  said.  "If  the  people  of 
Ohio  do  not  want  that  sort  of  man  to  represent  them  in  the 
Senate,  then  let  them  get  another  man.  They  have  already 
done  so.  Unless  they  change  their  minds  I  shall  be  a  private 
citizen  from  this  time  forward." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Foraker  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  overlooking 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  to  the  Brownsville  matter  that  the 
people  of  Ohio  so  much  objected. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


An  Old  Castle. 


Twelve  senators  and  seventy-seven  representatives  who 
were  members  of  the  last  Congress  were  absent  when  the 
Sixty-First  Congress  assembled  on  March  15.  Of  the  seventy- 
seven  representatives  who  retired  on  March  3,  one,  Mr.  Hep- 
burn (Iowa),  has  served  twenty-two  years  in  Congress,  and 
another,  Mr.  Sherman  (New  York),  who  becomes  Vice-Presi- 
dent, has  served  twenty  years  in  the  House.  Mr.  Cousins 
(Iowa)  and  Delegate  Smith  (Arizona)  have  served  sixteen 
years,  while  Jenkins  (Wisconsin),  Cooper  (Texas),  Over- 
street  (Indiana),  Williams  (Mississippi),  and  Acheson  (Penn- 
sylvania)  each  have  served  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  other  representatives  who  retired  eight  served 
twelve  years ;  two,  ten  years ;  six,  eight  years ;  nine,  six  years ; 
fifteen,  four  years,  and  twenty-eight  two  years,  or  a  single 
term. 

In  years  of  service  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado  is  the  nestor 
of  the  retiring  statesmen,  having  been  elected  senator  upon 
the  admission  of  his  State  to  the  Union,  taking  his  seat 
December  4,  187)5.  Since  then  he  has  been  continuously  and 
prominently  in  the  public  eye. 


The   gray   arch   crumbles, 

And   totters    and    tumbles ; 

The  bat  has  built  in  the  banquet-hall ; 

In   the   donjon-keep 

Sly  mosses  creep  ; 

The  ivy  has  scaled  the  southern  wall : 

No  man-at-arms 

Sounds  quick  alarms 

Atop  of  the  cracked  martello  tower: 

The  drawbridge-chain 

Is  broken  in  twain — 

The  bridge  will  neither  rise  nor  lower. 

Not  any  manner 

Of    broidered    banner 

Flaunts  at  a  blazoned  herald's  call. 

Lilies  float 

In  the  stagnant  moat: 

And  fair  they  are.  and  tall. 

Here,  in  the  old 

Forgotten    springs. 

Was  wassail  held  by  queens  and  kings  ; 

Here  at  the  board 

Sat  clown  and  lord, 

Maiden  fair  and  lover  bold, 

Baron  fat  and  minstrel  lean, 

The  prince  with  his  stars, 

The  knight  with  his  scars. 

The  priest   in   his  gabardine. 

Where  is  she 

Of  the  fleur-de-lys. 

And  that  true  knight  who   wore  her  gages? 

Where  are  the  glances 

That  bred  wild   fancies 

In  curly  heads  of  my  lady's  pages? 

Where   are   those 

Who,  in  steel  or  hose, 

Held  revel  here,  and  made  them  gay? 

Where  is  the  laughter 

That  shook  the  rafter — 

Where  is  the  rafter,  by  the  way? 

Gone  is  the  roof, 

And  perched   aloof 

Is  an  owl,  like  a  friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

(Perhaps  'tis  the  priest 

Come  back  to  feast — 

He  had  ever  a  tooth  for  capon,  he ! 

But  the  capon's  cold. 

And  the  steward's  old, 

And  the  butler's  lost  the  larder-kev  !) 

The  doughty  lords 

Sleep  the  sleep  of  swords. 

Dead  are  the  dames  and  damozels. 

The  King  in   his  crown 

Hath  laid  him  down, 

And  the  Jester  with  his  bells. 

All  is  dead  here : 

Poppies  are  red  here. 

Vines  in  my  lady's  chamber  grow — 

If  'twas  her  chamber 

Where  they  clamber 

Up  from  the  poisonous  weeds  below. 

All  is  dead  here, 

Joy  is  fled  here ; 

Let  us  hence.     'Tis  the  end  of  all — 

The  gray  arch   crumbles, 

And  totters  and  tumbles. 

And  Silence  sits  in  the  banquet-hall. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

After  all,  theories  of  diet  rest  much  more  upon  cus- 
tom and  empirical  observation  than  upon  laboratory 
experiment,  and  the  margin  of  the  unknown  is  still 
ample  to  cover  dissidence.  The  weight  of  theory  seems 
to  be  coming  over  to  the  reduced  dietary,  and  the  prac- 
titioners who  believe  in  "hearty  nourishment"  are 
obliged  to  scurry  about  for  fresh  arguments.  In  some 
cases  they  take  an  amusing  form.  Thus  that  distin- 
guished British  medical  authority,  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  compares  diet  reformers  to  athletes,  who  may 
seem  to  nourish  for  a  time :  "But  what  we  really  want 
to  know  is  the  whole  life-history  of  the  athletes,  how 
many  of  them  reach  a  green  old  age,  and  especially 
how  many  of  those  of  them  who  have  undergone 
severe  training,  and  made  records  in  one  way  or 
another,  succumb  prematurel}7  to  heart  troubles."  This 
would  look  bad  for  the  diet  reformers — provided  ath- 
letes fare  as  badly  as  Sir  James  fears,  and  provided 
moderate  eaters  are  in  the  same  category.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  might  have  led  the  author  to  can- 
cel this  argument  as  inj'udicious.  If  there  is  any  point 
at  which  the  abstemious  come  out  strong  it  is  in  respect 
to  longevity.  From  Cornaro  down,  the  centenarians, 
so  far  as  their  cases  have  been  studied,  have  been  noted 
for  their  temperance  in  eating.  The  analogy  with  the 
athletes  is  rather  to  be  drawn  with  the  robust  eaters. 


Since  the  Atlanta  banquet  at  which  possum  was 
served,  with  an  after-glow  of  wide  discussion,  the 
popularity  or  reputed  toothsomeness  of  Didelphus  vir- 
giniana  has  been  extensively  noted.  The  price  of  the 
"marsupial''  has  advanced  to  $10  per  specimen,  and 
orders  are  numerous,  whether  dead  for  the  table  or 
alive  for  a  pet.  The  New  York  Sun  discusses  the  sub- 
ject editorially,  and  quotes  W.  T.  Hurnadny.  the  natur- 
alist, to  support  the  contention  that  the  new  favorite 
will  not  persist:    "As  a  pet  or  cag  tie  opossum 

shows  off  very  poorly  and  is  rather  uninteresting.     In 
the  daytime  its  sole  desire  is  to  curl  up  into  a   furry 
ball  and  sleep.     If  disturbed  it  o;xns  its   pink  mouth 
very  wide  in  silent  protest,  and  as  soon  as  the  tr. 
is  over  again  tucks  its  head  under  its  body  out  of  sight 

and  sleeps  on." 

^i^i 

Rhode  Island  adopted  a  constitution   in   1842 
named  five  capitals  for  the  State,  designating 
South  Kingston,   Bristol.   East   Gr^  _  :;id  Provi- 

dence as  the  places  for  successive  honor.     In  1S54  an 
amendment  restricted  the  meeting-places  of  the  g' 
assembly   or   legislature   to   two   places — Ne 
Providence.     In  1900  Providence  became  the  only  seat 
of  the  legislature. 
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SOCIALIST   AND   SUFFRAGETTE. 


Jeannette  L.  Gilder  Gives  Us  a  Glance  of  a  Curious  Com- 
bination Now  Existing  in  New  York. 


I  wonder  what  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  would  say 
if  she  could  step  out  of  her  grave  and  attend  a  suf- 
frage meeting  today?  Instead  of  the  plainly  dressed, 
simple,  and  sincere  women  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded she  would  see  a  bevy  of  fashionably  attired 
young  women,  with  a  sprinkling  of  older  but  no  less 
"dressy"  adherents  of  the  cause,  and  she  would  hear 
arguments  such  as  she  never  would  have  advanced,  for 
she  was  not  swayed  by  hysteria  at  any  time.  And  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  how  would  it  strike  her,  I 
wonder?  We  used  to  think  that  she  was  rather 
extreme  in  her  views,  but  she  would  seem  calm  today 
by  contrast  with  some  of  those  who  have  espoused  her 
cause.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Blatch,  is  the  least  extreme 
of  any  of  the  suffragists  whom  I  have  heard  speak,  and 
I  am  told  that  her  very  conservatism  is  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  some  of  her  fellow-workers. 

Suffrage  is  now  a  fashionable  diversion,  and  if  you 
want  to  be  ultra-fashionable  you  must  be  a  Socialist 
as  well.  Suffrage  and  Socialism  are  a  close  second  to 
bridge  and  puzzle-pictures  in  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms.  You  will  hear  ladies  clothed  in  velvet  and  lace 
and  dripping  with  diamonds  give  utterance  to  the  love- 
liest socialistic  views  and  you  will  find  men  who  claim 
to  love  only  the  poor  and  oppressed  sitting  at  their 
feet  and  teaching  them  the  doctrines  of  universal  broth- 
erhood. No  fashionable  dinner  party  is  complete  that 
does  not  boast  its  Socialist  guest.  He  may  be  the  man 
with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  well  groomed,  well 
mannered,  a  lady  killer  perhaps,  or  he  may  be  illy 
dressed,  tousle-haired,  and  bad  mannered,  so  long  as  he 
talks  Socialism  it  little  matters.  If  he  tells  the  multi- 
millionaires by  whom  he  is  surrounded  that  they  should 
sell  all  that  they  have  and  give  it  to  the  poor  they  are 
enchanted,  but  they  don't  do  it;  neither  does  he. 
When  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  Socialistic  play, 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  was  at  the  height  of  its 
vogue  in  this  city,  it  was  as  much  as  its  author  could 
do  to  accept  all  his  dinner  invitations  to  the  houses  of 
the  rich  and  great.  There  are  some  Socialists  who 
decline  to  be  drawing-room  lions,  but  there  are  few 
who  can  resist  the  temptation.  Some  times  young 
Socialist  leaders  marry  millions,  and  their  money,  or 
their  wives'  money,  does  not  seem  to  irk  them.  They 
may  elect  to  live  in  small  houses  in  unfashionable 
districts,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  live  in  comfort 
if  not  in  luxury.  I  say  so  much  about  Socialism 
because  it  is  linked  hand  in  hand  with  suffrage.  I  will 
not  say  that  every  suffragist  is  a  Socialist,  but  I  will 
say  that  every  Socialist  is  a  suffragist.  At  the  recent 
meeting  in  Albany,  when  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists 
met  to  convert  a  committee  of  the  legislature  to  their 
views,  the  suffragists  brought  Socialists  with  them  to 
plead  their  cause.  There  was  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  an 
avowed  Socialist,  who  shook  her  fist  at  the  "antis"  and 
called  them  "shameless  women"  who  hid  behind  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  tried  to  keep  the  ballot 
from  their  less  protected  sisters.  I  looked  over  at  the 
suffrage  side  of  the  house  when  Mrs.  Kelly  made  this 
impassioned  statement,  and  if  clothes  go  for  anything 
I  should  say  that  the  suffragists  are  well  cared  for  by 
their  men  folk,  for  they  were  exceedingly  well  dressed. 
and  apparently  well  fed. 

After  Mrs.  Kelly  had  her  say  another  suffrage- 
Socialist,  Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly,  was  called  upon. 
This  young  lady,  who  prides  herself  upon  being  a 
daughter  of  the  tenements  and  who  is  a  bright  par 
ticular  star  of  the  suffrage  party,  made  an  emotional 
appeal  to  the  committee  to  give  women  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  it  meant  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
food  for  the  hungry.  In  making  this  argument  she 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed 
is  made  up  of  men  who  already  have  the  right  to  vote. 
Her  address,  nevertheless,  was  received  with  applause 
by  the  suffragists.  It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  after 
this  that  Miss  O'Reilly  showed  her  true  colors.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Socialist  Women's  Society,  where 
she  could  call  names  or  say  anything  that  she  liked 
without  restraint.  The  person  upon  whose  head  she 
hurled  the  vials  of  her  wrath  was  Miss  Mary  Dean 
Adams,  an  investigator  for  the  State  immigration  com- 
mittee, who  had  made  an  admirable  speech  at  Albany 
based  upon  her  experiences  among  the  class  whom  the 
suffragists  are  so  anxious  to  turn  into  voters.  This  is 
what  Miss  O'Reilly  said  of  Miss  Adams,  as  reported  in 
the  Sun: 

"One  horrible  little  mite,"  she  said,  "who  wasn't  a  grandee 

hired  by  the  grandees  to  sell  her  sisters, 
undertook  to  3]  i  he  unfitness  of  the  women  among  whom 
she  ;>roft*secl  to  ha  e  worked  to  have  any  voice  in  political 
matters.  She  said  that  she  had  witnessed  a  hair-pulling  match 
in  a  tenement  thai  <iemonstrated  to  any  one  who  had  seen  it 
the  qualifications  of  the  class  to  whom  the  suffragists  were 
a  give  the  votes.     She  also  said  that  she  had  been 

nen  to  go  to  night  school  or  to  do  other 

1   them  to  do. 

ook  at  her,"  continued  Miss  O'Reilly,  "in 
order  to  see  why  she  couldn't  persuade  them  to  do  things." 

I  thitii;  calmer  suffragist  made  a  mistake  in 

Reilly  a  high  place  in  their  councils. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  suffrage  in  the  fashion- 
able world  i  n  of  my  acquaintance  was  eating  his 
eon  i        '        itel  at  Albany  when  a  young  woman 
able  bowed  to  him.     "Isn't  this  Mr. 
■  'ie  asked.     He  admitted  his  identity. 
i    stenographer   in  your   office   in   New   York 
not  Ion)              lie  informed  him.    Then  he  remembered 


that  she  had  been  in  his  office  and  that  she  had  been, 
we  will  say,  allowed  to  resign  for  inefficiency. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Working  Girls'  Labor 
Union,"  she  answered  proudly.  That  was  not  just  the 
name  of  the  organization,  but  it  was  along  those  lines. 
With  even  greater  pride  she  continued,  "We  have  just 
elected  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  a  member." 

"Indeed,"  said  my  friend ;  "and  under  what  class  of 
work  or  labor  do  you  include  Mrs.  Mackay?" 

"We  have  her  down  as  mother  and  housekeeper," 
replied  the  girl. 

My  friend  was  not  a  suffragist,  so  he  could  see 
the  humor  of  the  combination. 

I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  find  out  just  what  a 
Socialist  is.  One  definition  is  that  a  Socialist  is  a 
person  who  wants  what  another  person  has.  I  have 
also  heard  it  called  a  safety  valve  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  and  a  dangerous  explosive  in  the  hands  of  the 
discontented  poor.  If  it  makes  the  rich  more  chari- 
table, if  it  gives  them  a  real,  not  a  hysterical,  interest 
in  the  "other  half,"  it  may  accomplish  some  good. 
The  Socialists  claim  Christ  as  one  of  their  number  and 
point  to  his  example.  But  how  many  of  them  follow 
it?  I  can  not  take  very  seriously  Socialistic  doctrine 
preached  by  ladies  whose  dressmakers'  bills  run  as 
high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  whose  jewels 
are  worth  a  king's  ransom.  As  the  inimitable  "Jenny 
Allen"  says  with  shrewd  insight  in  her  "Letters" : 

"It  aint  what  you  give,  it's  what  you've  got  left  after 
you  give  that  tells  the  story." 

New  York,  March  10,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  is  no  older  word  in  the  English  language  than 
"star,"  for  it  is  not  only  from  the  tongue  of  our  earliest 
known  ancestors,  the  Aryans,  a  united  people  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  but  it  is  an  Aryan  root  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  through  the  ages  that  have  no  his- 
tory excepting  that  which  comes  from  a  scientific  study 
of  the  languages,  says  the  New  York  Herald.  None 
of  our  sister  languages  has  preserved  this  root  so  much 
unchanged  as  has  the  English,  though  it  is  found  in 
all  of  the  family.  The  Dutch  come  nearly  as  close 
with  their  "ster"  and  the  Old  High  German  is  a  little 
further  off  with  "sterro."  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
"steorra,"  the  Sanskrit  "stri,"  the  Icelandic  "stjarna," 
the  Latin  "stella,"  and  the  Greek  "astar."  The  other 
branches  of  the  language  have  their  "star"  words  nearly 
as  close  to  the  root,  and  they  all  use  the  word,  not  in 
the  sense  of  brightness,  but  in  the  sense  of  strewn  or 
spread,  that  which  spreads  out  or  dispenses,  a  star 
being  a  dispenser  of  light.  When  our  ancestors  had 
intelligence  sufficient  to  thoughtfully  observe  the  stars 
and  began  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  they  used  the 
word  "star"  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  something 
which  scatters  light.  From  this  same  root  has  grown 
scores  of  words  which  contain  the  idea  of  scattering, 
dispensing,  spreading  out,  and  strewing.  The  careful 
reader  of  the  dictionary  will  notice  them  in  many 
places.  "Straws"  that  "show  which  way  the  wind 
blows"  are  from  the  same  root,  because  in  the  word  is 
the  idea  of  that  which  is  scattered  or  strewn.  "Strew" 
and  "strewn"  are  among  the  many  children  of  "star," 
and  even  such  words  as  "consternation"  and  "street" 
come  from  it.  The  idea  is  in  "consternation"  through 
the  Latin  "consternere,"  to  bestrew,  throw  down,  pros- 
trate. Consternation  metaphorically  throws  you  down 
and  "street"  conveys  the  same  thought  of  something 
spread  out,  strewn  with  protecting  substances  or  paved. 


All  records  of  reporting  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  shattered  by  the  work  imposed  upon  the 
shorthand  reporters  February  25.  There  are  six  mem- 
bers of  the  force  and  in  turn  each  one  takes  one  column, 
or  half  a  page,  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Before 
this  the  reporters  had  never  taken  more  than  seven- 
teen turns  apiece  at  one  session  without  recess  or  relief 
of  some  sort.  Without  intermission  the  House  was  in 
session  seventeen  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Each  of 
the  reporters  had  twenty-three  turns  and  the  total  vol- 
ume of  their  transcribed  notes  was  approximately 
150,000  words.  Altogether,  with  reports  and  other 
papers  inserted  in  the  proceedings,  the  Record  of  that 
day  contains  175  columns  devoted  to  the  House  report. 
In  twenty  minutes  after  the  House  took  a  recess  at 
twenty  minutes  after  three  in  the  morning  the  last  page 
of  this  immense  job  was  on  its  way  to  the  government 
printing  office. 

■»» 

Potsdam,  which  King  Edward  recently  visited,  is  the 
Prussian  Versailles,  and  contains  four  palaces.  It  was 
founded  by  the  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  owes 
most  of  its  splendor  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
apartments,  which  are  shown  to  visitors,  remain  almost 
exactly  as  they  were  when  he  was  alive.  Among  the 
most  interesting  treasures  is  a  copy  of  Frederick's 
works,  annotated  in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire. 

Haydn  once  exclaimed  .when  shaving,  "I  will  give  my 
best  quartet  for  a  razor."  remarked  Sir  Alexander  C 
Mackenzie  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  a  man  offering  him  a  couple  secured  the 
manuscript  of  what  is  now  called  the  "Razor"  quartet 


Thomas  E.  Stone,  formerly  chief  usher  at  the  White 
House,  succeeds  Major  Charles  D.  A.  Loeffler  as  door- 
keeper to  the  President.  Mr.  Stone  has  been  at  the 
White  House  ever  since  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Cortelyou  became  secretary  to  the  President,  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  had  personal  charge  of  the  car  on 
which  the  President  traveled  about  the  country. 

Raisuli,  who  became  famous  as  a  bandit,  has  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Djebala  by  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  Raisuli  has  promised  to  renounce 
the  ransom  paid  in  behalf  of  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  the 
sultan's  adviser,  whom  Raisuli  held  as  a  prisoner  in 
1907.  The  new  governor  promises  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  his  office  honestly  and  not  to  oppose  Europeans. 

Miss  Alice  Blech,  an  attache  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  has  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Taft  to 
become  her  secretary.  Miss  Blech  will  be  the  second 
woman  to  hold  the  position  of  social  secretary  to  the 
wife  of  the  President — Miss  Isabelle  Hagner  having 
been  first  in  this  capacity.  Previous  to  her  time  men 
filled  the  post.  The  position  heretofore  has  carried  a 
salary  of  $1400  per  year. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Charles  Nagel, 
is  a  native  of  Texas,  but  was  reared  in  St.  Louis,  where, 
after  graduating  from  the  high  school,  he  studied  law. 
Although  in  his  sixtieth  year,  Mr.  Nagel  has  held  but 
two  offices.  He  served  one  term  in  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature and  was  for  four  years  president  of  the  council 
in  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  conservative  man,  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  reform,  though  not  the  fanatical  ele- 
ment. 

Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia  in  18S0,  but  removed  to 
New  York  two  years  later,  when  he  entered  the  office 
of  Judge  Homblower  as  managing  clerk.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  the  study  of  corporation  law,  and  is  today 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  practice.  He 
has  never  sought  political  preferment,  but  has  always 
taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Secretary  of  State,  Philander  Chase  Knox,  was  first  a 
printer  and  then  he  studied  law,  coming  to  the  bar  in 
1875.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  four  years'  tenure  as  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney  he  held  no  office  until  1901, 
when  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  by  President  McKinley.  He  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  in  1904  to  accept  the  appointment  of  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  after  the  death  of  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay.  Mr.  Knox  resides  in  Pittsburg  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  fifty-six 
years  old. 

Secretary  of  War,  J.  M.  Dickinson,  is  a  Tennessee 
lawyer  who  has  served  on  the  supreme  bench  of  his 
State.  He  served  one  year  in  the  Confederate  army, 
enlisting  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  the 
war  he  A'orked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Nashville.  After  teaching  Latin  for  awhile,  he 
attended  school  in  Leipzig  and  in  Paris.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874.  He  was  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  up  to  1896,  when  he  bolted  Bryan  and 
supported  Palmer  and  Buckner.  Eight  years  later  he 
voted  for  Judge  Parker,  but  he  again  refused  to  accept 
Bryan  last  year. 

Rear-Admiral  Schroeder,  who  succeeds  Rear-Admiral 
Sperry  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  battleship 
fleet,  is  one  of  the  best-known  officers  in  the  navy.  He 
was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  August  17, 
1849,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1864.  He  was  graduated  in  1S68, 
and  became  a  rear-admiral  last  year.  He  was  executive 
officer  on  the  Massachusetts  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  was  governor  of  the  island  of  Guam  for  three  years 
from  1900.  Rear-Admiral  Schroeder  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  moved  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  from  Egypt. 

Andrei  Nikolaievitsch  Schmidt,  who  is  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  and  fought  in  the  Russian  army  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  recently  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  object  of  seeing  the  Czar,  and  was  granted  a 
private  audience.  Schmidt  was  extremely  proud,  and 
despite  his  age  he  bore  himself  with  a  martial  air.  He 
was  introduced  into  the  Czar's  study,  and  his  majesty 
received  the  veteran  with  extreme  kindness.  Schmidt 
answered  several  questions,  but  finally,  overwhelmed 
with  emotion,  he  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
Czar  made  the  old  soldier  some  valuable  presents  and 
presented  him  to  the  Czarewitch  and  the  little  grand 
duchesses. 

King  Alfonso  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  monarch  who 
was  ever  selected  to  arbitrate  on  an  international  dis- 
pute, which  in  the  present  case  is  the  difference 
between  England  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
Walfisch  Bay  territory.  Doubtless  the  Kaiser  wished 
to  pay  him  a  special  compliment.  The  late  King  of 
Sweden — by  reason  of  his  age,  his  philosophic  mind, 
and  his  aloofness  from  the  wrangle  of  international 
politics — was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator, but,  of  course  (remarks  the  London  Chronicle). 
it  was  his  majesty's  jurists  who  did  the  judicial  work 
for  him.  No  one  will  expect  King  Alfonso  himself  to 
study  the  question  now  submitted  to  him  with  a  pot 
of  strong  tea  at  his  side  and  cold  banda 
head. 
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THE   WOOING   OF   ANNABEL    OWENS. 


By  Donald  Kennicott. 


Grief  walked  abroad  on  Manzanares  Mountain;  over 
the  Valley  of  the  Bluewater  lay  the  dark  shadow  of 
Woe.  Be'side  lonely  cow-camp  fires,  in  the  shacks  of 
Gold-Bug's  bearded  miners,  in  the  solitary  cabins  of  log- 
ger and  ranger  and  ranchman.  Sadness  had  made  her 
sombre  habitation.  For  from  out  their  midst  was 
about  to  depart  the  one,  the  wondrous,  the  incomparable 
Annabel  Owens,  teacher  of  Manzanares's  school, 
uplifter  of  Manzanares's  morals,  breaker  of  Manza- 
nares's heart — a  lass  unparalleled,  her  loss  irreparable. 
Xot  the  due  conclusion  of  term  and  season  had 
brought  this  calamity  about,  but  Fate  and  Chance  and 
the  law  of  Arizona.  Fate  had  started  a  new  mining 
camp  some  fifty  miles  away;  Chance  had  directed 
thither  the  removal  of  some  of  Manzanares's  most 
numerous  families,  and  the  law  of  Arizona  decreed 
that  while  eight  or  more  children  are  a  school,  seven  is 
none.  By  twos  and  threes  the  scholars  had  drifted 
away,  until  now  they  were  but  seven — a  mere,  depre- 
ciated, fiat,  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  school.  In 
three  days,  with  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  it  was  to 
lapse  altogether,  and  Miss  Owens,  leaving  Manza- 
nares in  darkness,  was  to  return  "back  East  to  Kan- 
sas." 

Yet  though  Grief  and  Sadness  were  the  general  por- 
tion, there  were  two  in  particular  whose  wounds  were 
mortal — who  walked  in  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night, 
and  floundered  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  For, 
although  all  men  had  looked  upon  the  lovely  Annabel 
with  ardent  eyes,  in  their  hearts  they  knew  they  were 
but  as  star-smitten  moths;  but  upon  these  two  the  lady 
had  looked  back,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  and  had  once 
or  twice  smiled  a  little.  And  upon  these  two,  there- 
fore, lay  the  preponderant  burden. 

High  in  the  forest  of  quaking  aspen  that  girds  old 
Manzanares  just  under  his  coronal  of  pine,  close  by  a 
tiny,  tumbling  streamlet,  stands  a  new  house  built 
solidly  of  logs,  appropriately  decorated  with  a  jig- 
sawed  portico,  graced  and  dignified  by  the  good  green 
forests  in  whose  Shadow  it  lies.  On  a  stump  before 
this  house  sits  its  owner  and  builder.  Mr.  Jason  Taylor, 
aged  twenty-four,  brown  of  skin,  strong  of  limb,  sad 
of  heart.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  letter  of  advice  from 
the  station  agent  at  the  nearest  railroad  town  some 
fifty  miles  away;  his  eyes  dwell  on  the  newly  built 
and  empty  house;  his  mind  hangs  poised  on  the  beam 
of  decision. 

Three  months  ago,  after  at  least  ten  days  of  ardent 
courtship,  he  had  in  due  form  proposed  for  the  hand 
and  heart  of  Miss  Owens.  She  had  rejected  him 
promptly,  and  yet,  he  was  sure,  with  a  difference,  with 
a  certain  sous  entendre  of  assent,  which  even  as  she 
dampened  the  flame  of  hope  in  his  breast,  had  fanned 
it  to  life  again.  Her  objection  to  him.  she  had  been 
good  enough  to  state — namely,  that  he  had  no  perma- 
nence of  purpose,  was  a  mere  rolling  stone,  barren 
of  moss,  that  had  worked  itself  into  no  solid,  sustain- 
ing socket  of  earth.  With  the  measure  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency thus  marked  out  for  him,  he  had  forthwith 
set  himself  assiduously  to  fill  the  gap;  temporarily 
abandoning  the  attack,  he  had  hied  him  to  his  hitherto 
neglected  homestead  claim,  and  laboring  with  that 
energy  known  to  demons  and  lovers,  had  built  this 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  to  himself  and 
to  her  that  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  substance,  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  rooted  in  reality.  The  work  was  done, 
the  house  was  finished.  Three  days  remained  in 
which  to  bring  off  his  conp  de  guerre — by  some  strate- 
gem  to  lead  the  lady  to  see  the  work  of  her  devoted 
slave,  and  at  the  psychological  moment,  to  make  a 
final  assault  upon  her  battered  defenses. 

Yet  one  thing  held  him  hesitant.  The  house  was 
indeed  completed,  was  even  furnished,  but  as  the  letter 
in  his  hand  informed  him,  the  crown  of  its  glory  had 
but  just  now  arrived  and  lay  fifty  miles  away  at  the 
railroad  station.  For  early  in  his  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Owens  he  had  heard  her  lament  that  in  all  the 
Valley  of  the  Bluewater  there  was  no  piano  upon 
which  she  could  exercise  her  skilled  fingers  and  free 
the  music  that  surged  up  in  her  soul.  Those  who 
dwell  in  city  tents  and  revel  in  the  Lucullan  luxuries 
of  the  East,  know  the  piano  for  an  article  of  furni- 
ture. In  the  Valley  of  the  Bluewater  it  was  referred 
to  a  little  uneasily  as  something  delicate  and  foreign 
and  far  away,  the  day-dream  of  imaginative  house- 
wives, the  ever-receding  horizon  line  of  domiciliary 
perfection.  Yet  Jason  Taylor  was  in  a  mood  to  balk 
at  nothing;  it  had  cost  him  the  sale  of  his  two  pet 
saddle  horses,  but  he  had  dared  the  ultimate  stake. 
And  now — oh  brutal  knock  of  Fate! — this  heaviest 
piece  of  his  siege  ordnance  lay  distant  some  fifty 
miles  of  mountain  road,  and  the  enemy  was  about  to 
slip  from  under  his  guns.  The  piano — fifty  miles — 
three  days — Annabel  Owens — these  were  the  factors  of 
his  problem,  and  very  soon  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  there  could  be  but  one  solution.  His  chance  was 
at  best  remote:  cost  what  of  desperate,  sleepless 
toil  it  might,  he  must  bring  all  his  artillery  to  bear. 
The  stake  was  placed;  the  race  was  yet  to  be  run. 
Five  minutes  later  he  was  driving  madly  down  the 
rocky  roa.i  from  Manzanares  to  the  railway.  So  much 
for  Jason  Taylor. 

The   s'ene  shifts.     Brooding  before  his  broad  fire- 
si  s  Mr.  Otis  Todd,  lord  of  herds  and  baron  of 
*•    is   not   forty   winters   that   have    bent    his 
nor  is  it  the  alternate  glances  of  reproach  and 
lot  cast  upon  him  by  the  elderly  maiden  sister 


who  keeps  his  house,  that  have  enveloped  him  in  a 
black  pall  of  melancholy.  Xo — no,  these  were  small 
things;  but  he  has  this  day  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  Miss  Owens  is  about  to  leave  Manzanares,  and 
he  knows  that  from  that  moment  the  world  will  have 
become  a  hollow  place.  That  she  should  leave  at  all 
were  bad  enough,  but  that  now,  almost  in  the  hour 
of  his  success,  she  should  slip  from  his  fingers,  were 
grief  unutterable.  For  she  had  shown  herself  some- 
what kinder  of  late.  A  week  or  two,  a  month  at  most, 
and  he  had  been  confident  that  she  would  accept  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  with  them  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Mr.  Otis  Todd. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  drearily  about  the 
wide,  cheerless  room.  It  would  have  been  sweet, 
indeed,  to  see  her  moving  about  his  house ;  her  presence 
there  would  have  lent  life  a  glamour.  And,  too,  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  children  about ;  old  age  would 
be  robbed  of  its  sting  could  he  but  see  them  growing 
up  about  him.  Children — children,  it  was  for  the  lack 
of  but  one  more  child  in  this  rude  and  uncivilized 
land  that  she  was  to  go  away.  If  but — suddenly  he 
straightened  up,  sat  for  an  instant  motionless  and 
then  brought  down  his  fist  with  a  crash  upon  the 
chair-arm.  And  the  next  moment  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  bunk-house,  bawling  orders :  Let  his  horse 
be  saddled;  let  two  other  horses,  of  proven  docility, 
be  saddled,  also;  let  there  be  haste.  Five  minutes 
later  he  was  thundering  down  the  road  toward  the 
foothills  with  two  led  horses  straining  behind  him. 

A  dozen  miles  of  hard  riding  and  he  came  to  his 
destination — the  junction  of  the  Manzanares  Road  with 
the  Great  Xavajo  Trail.  There  under  a  clump  of 
pines  an  old-fashioned  canvas-topped  wagon  was 
halted;  crouching  over  a  little  fire  were  three  unkempt 
children  and  a  frowsy  man.  "Movers"  these  people 
were  called,  members  of  that  curious  nomadic  class 
that  travels  eternally  up  and  down  the  roads  of  the 
West,  living  in  their  wagons,  halting  now  and  then 
to  work  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  drifting  onward 
— always  in  search  of  a  "location,"  always  lured  away 
by  the  hope  of  greener  fields  beyond.  Crafty  Ulysses 
approached  the  man  politely,  drew  him  aside,  and  with 
cunning  speech  and  proffered  gold,  laid  before  him 
a  curious  plan.  The  fellow  had  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending, and  for  his  benefit  the  scheme  was  elaborated. 
Then  he  made  a  counter  proposal. 

"Cain't  do  it.  pardner,"  he  said.  "Got  a  job  haulin' 
posts  that  I  cain't  let  go  by.  .  But  if  you'all  wants  to 
take  the  little  devils  along  with  you  and  take  care 
of  them  yourself,  why  I  reckon  I  could  sort  of  rent 
'em  like.  Since  their  ma  died  I  ain't  had  no  ease 
with  'em  and  I'd  sure  like  to  get  shet  of  'em  for  a 
while.  They're  ornery  little  skunks,  and  I  ain't  no 
hand  with  kids  nohow." 

Money  changed  hands.  The  three  unkempt  children 
were  summoned.  "What  are  their  names?"  asked  Mr. 
Todd. 

The  man  grinned  proudly.  "Mighty  different  names," 
he  said,  "sure  different.  You  see  we've  always  been 
travelin'  around  like  a  good  deal  and  my  old  woman 
took  a  notion  of  namin'  the  kids  after  the  place  we 
was  at  the  time.  This  one — "  he  indicated  the  oldest, 
a  girl  of  twelve,  " — is  Santa  Fe — Santa  Fe  Smithers. 
The  boy — well,  rightly  he  ought  to  have  been  called 
Tombstone,  but  that  seemed  sort  of  odd  like,  so  we 
let  it  go  at  the  next  place — Tucson.  Tucson  Smithers, 
his  name  is.     And  the  little  shaver's  Ab'lene." 

Hither  and  yon  over  Manzanares  Mountain  skips  the 
nimble  Spirit  of  Joy;  over  the  Valley  of  the  Bluewater 
gleam  the  broad  white  wings  of  Hope.  To  watchers 
by  lonely  cow-camp  fires,  to  the  shacks  of  the  Gold- 
Bug's  booted  miners,  to  the  solitary  cabins  of  ranger 
and  ranchman  and  tie-chopper,  the  good  news  travels. 
The  wind  whispers,  the  river  murmurs,  and  the  rocks 
of  its  canon  echo  back  the  glad  tidings — "She  is  to 
stay — to  stay — to  stay."  To  one  alone,  toiling  obscurely 
up  a  steep  and  narrow  road,  the  good  news  comes 
not.  And  when  on  the  third  day  of  his  herculean 
labor — the  very  day,  so  he  believes,  of  the  lady's 
intended  departure — his  wagon  breaks  down  irrepar- 
ably, he  perforce  gives  over  his  undertaking,  wrath- 
fully abandons  his  costly  artillery,  and,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  of  the  darkest  gloom,  buries  himself  in  his  newly 
and  vainly  constructed  house. 

In  triumph  the  wily  Mr.  Todd  had  brought  home 
the  children  of  the  "mover."  Wrathfully  his  sister 
had  received  them,  thoroughly  she  had  washed  them, 
tenderly  she  had  tucked  them  in  bed.  Aflame  with 
hope,  he  had  led  the  living  itinerary  to  the  school  and 
enrolled  them  as  pupils.  The  lady  had  greeted  him 
demurely,  had  hospitably  welcomed  his  contribution 
to  the  citizenship  of  her  kingdom,  and  had  smilingly 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  And  with  pride  unut- 
terable, he  had  that  day  promenaded  the  streets  of 
Manzanares  to  receive  the  admiring  felicitations  of  the 
grateful  inhabitants.  Yet,  alas  for  triumph,  it  is 
nought  but  a  puff  of  that  wind  which  passeth;  and 
worldly  hope — snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face.  Xor 
is  pride,  as  we  know,  other  than  the  vaunting  herald 
of  meek  Sir  Tumble. 

For  the  lady — oh  the  most  delicate  fiend ! — who  is't 
can  read  a  woman  ?  Certain  it  is  that  this  signal  proof 
of  Mr.  Todd's  resourcefulness  seemed  to  move  her, 
and  that  this  notable  instance  of  his  devotion  seemed 
to  touch  her  heart.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  when  flushed 
with  success,  he  sought  to  press  his  campaign  to  a 
decisive  engagement,  she  by  no  means  avoided  him. 
nor  declined  battle.  She  rode  with  him,  walked  with 
him,  talked  with  him.     And  the  days  passed. 

To  the  number  of  six  or  seven  they  had  slipped 


by,  when,  on  a  fateful  afternoon,  the  gentle  Annabel 
and  the  all  but  victorious  Mr.  Todd  rode  idly  up  the 
trail  into  the  aspen  forest.  On  the  banks  of  the  Blue- 
water  they  halted  to  catch  the  flash  and  play  of  the 
silver-scaled  trout  in  the  sunlit  water;  they  drew  rein 
by  a  clump  of  willows,  that  they  might  give  ear  to 
a  choir  of  yellow-throated  starlings;  at  the  first  grass- 
carpeted  glade  they  dismounted  while  fair  Annabel 
gathered  an  armful  of  columbine.  Anon  they  encoun- 
tered a  rocky,  new-built  road,  and,  turning  up  it  under 
the  shifting  shadows  of  the  aspen,  they  came  upon 
the  wrecked  and  abandoned  chariot  of  Hope. 

For  there  at  a  boulder-strewn  turn  in  the  road  was 
a  wagon,  kneeling  down  helplessly  on  a  broken  wheel ; 
and  in  this  vehicle,  tilted  precariously  in  its  shattered 
box,  appeared — mirabile  visit — a  piano,  of  the  sort 
known  to  mail-order  catalogues,  cased  alluringly  in 
rich  rosewood,  ornately  inlaid  with  unimagined  ara- 
besques of  mother-of-pearl.  Xowhere  was  there  any 
sign  of  horses  or  driver;  the  tracks  in  the  mud 
between  the  boulders  were  some  days  old ;  on  wagon 
and  piano  lay  a  little  drift  of  fallen  leaves. 

Perplexity  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  surprise, 
and  presently,  in  the  breast  of  the  gentle  Annabel, 
gave  place  to  the  descending  spirit  of  music.  She 
would  play  upon  that  piano.  With  a  mighty  effort, 
Mr.  Todd  contrived  to  block  up  the  wagon  to  an 
approximate  level;  the  key  hung  at  hand  by  a  gay 
pink  ribbon  and  in  a  moment  more  the  lady  was 
perched  birl-like  on  the  edge  of  the  wagon-box,  and 
her  delighted  fingers  were  dancing  up  and  down  the 
keyboard.  On  and  on  she  played,  to  her  own  great 
joy  and  to  the  unbounded  admiration  of  Mr.  Todd. 
\et.  be  it  noted,  in  the  clear  air  of  the  mountains 
sound  travels  far.  And  to  one  sitting  alone  and  broken 
hearted  in  his  vainly  built  dwelling  at  the  end  of 
this  newly  cleared  road,  the  faintly  borne  music  came 
as  the  sound  of  summoning  clarions. 

Without  pause  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  fair  Anna- 
bel pursue  their  nimble  way ;  under  the  slowly  sway- 
ing baton  of  the  wind  the  orchestra  of  aspen  leaves 
maintains  its  murmuring  accompaniment;  nor  is  the 
soloist  once  heard  sans  encore.  With  a  queer  little 
smile  hovering  about  her  lips,  she  has  drifted  into 
that  singularly  seductive  melody,  "Ruses  D'Amour," 
when  a  crashing  sound,  as  of  some  wild  animal  in  the 
underbrush,  interrupts  her.  Turning  about,  there 
bursts  upon  her  astonished  view  a  youth — hatless,  dis- 
heveled,  saucer-eyed. 

For  an  instant  the  three  stare  at  one  another  in 
breathless  silence.  There  follows  an  awkward  inter- 
change of  greetings  and  then  a  moment  or  two  of  per- 
functory conversation.  The  situation  is  growing  des- 
perate when  Mr.  Todd,  who  has  been  staring  at  the 
crippled   vehicle,   wheels  about   suddenly. 

"Jason  Taylor,"  he  demands,  "where'd  you  get  that 
wagon  ?" 

"Bought  it  from  a  fellow  I  met  down  at  the  cross- 
roads." the  youth  answered,  somewhat  sulkily.  "I 
busted  mine  all  to  flinders  just  this  side  of  the  ford, 
and  he  come  along  and  said  he  was  tired  of  travelin' 
overland  and  would  sell  me  his  wagon  cheap,  so  I 
took  him  up.  He  said — bv  thunder.  I'd  plumb  forgot 
it.  I  reckon  he  was  some  friend  of  yours,  too,  'cause 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  note  to  you.  I  sure  am  sorry; 
I'd  plumb  forgot  about  it." 

With  paling  cheeks  Mr.  Todd  watches  the  youth 
fumble  through  his  pockets.  The  delayed  missive  is 
at  length  handed  to  him — a  soiled  scrawl  in  pencil — 
and  with  uncertain  fingers  he  unfolds  it  and  reads: 

Mister  Otis  Todd,  Deer  Sir — This  is  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  leevin  these  parts  permanent  for  why  a  man  tells  me 
thet  up  in  Alasky  theres  gold  aplenty  for  the  diggin.  Also 
other  minerals.  As  concerns  the  kids  will  state  thet  I  aint 
no  hand  with  kids  and  thet  beins  they  seemed  to  cotton  to 
you,  I  reckon  the}-  best  stay  where  they  be.  To  leev  them 
harrers  my  feelins  scandlous,  but  beins  theys  where  they 
gets  good  schoolin,  my  fatherly  feelins  must  be  sacerfized.  It 
wont  do  you  no  good  to  camp  on  my  trail  as  I  am  takin 
the    train.      Also    another   name. 

Yours  truly. 

T.   A.    Smithers. 

As  he  reads,  the  white  flag  of  apprehension  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Todd  gives  place  to  the  anarchistic  banner 
of  anger.  Without  a  word  of  apology  to  the  aston- 
ished lady,  he  turns  around,  leaps  upon  his  horse,  and 
spurs  incontinently  down  the  trail. 

Pulling  in  at  his  own  house,  he  glares  wrathfully 
at  the  three  children  playing  on  his  doorstep,  with  a 
fierce  scowl  strides  past  his  sister,  and  shuts  himself 
up  in  the  great  front  room.  For  an  hour  of  red 
fury  he  paces  up  and  down  the  chamber;  for  sixty 
minutes  of  black  despair  he  sits  without  moving  by 
the  fireplace.  Yet  at  last  his  sardonic  native  humor 
comes  to  his  aid,  and  when  the  supper  bell  rings  he 
is  calm  enough  to  accept  its  invitation.  In  grim 
silence  he  devours  the  meal,  returns  to  his  seat  by  the 
fire,  and  for  the  tenth  time  hauls-  the  pencil  scrawl 
irom  his  pocket  and  reads  it  through.  Slowly  he 
folds  the  paper  and  replaces  it  in  his  pocket;  then 
lifting  up  his  voice,  he  summons  the  orphans  before 
him. 

"Santa  Fe,"  he  inquires  gravely,  "what's  your 
name?" 

"Santa  Fe." 

"Santa  Fe  what?" 

"Dunno.     Just  Santa  Fe,  I  reckon." 

"Xo  ma'am — Santa  Fe  Todd.  And  you  there,  yours 
is  Tucson  Todd,  understand?     And  Abilene  Todd." 

He  pauses,  eyes  them  grimly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  his  face  relaxes.  "Santa  Fe  Todd,"  he  says — 
and  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  forty  years  and  of  accus- 
tomed paternity— "Santa  Fe  Todd,  fetch  me  my  pipe." 
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Hardly  less  abruptly  than  Mr.  Todd,  we  left  the 
penile  Annabel  and  the  hapless  Jason  by  the  wrecked 
piano  in  the  aspen  forest.  And  yet  more  courteously,  for 
there  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to — smile  cannily. 
What  happened?  What  was  said?  Who  knows — who 
knows?  The  leaves  of  the  aspen  whisper  and  whisper 
yet  again,  but  they  keep  the  secret;  the  columbines  nod 
wisely,  and  in  their  wisdom  are  silent;  the  flaunting 
cedar-jays  mock  the  voice  of  inquiry. 

Yet  surmises  were  not  impossible,  and  there  are 
certain  patent  facts  from  which  one  may  draw  an 
inference.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Dove  of  Peace 
has  again  alighted  on  Manzanares  Mountain;  that  the 
Bluewater  now  flows  with  its  pristine  tranquility;  that 
about  the  lonely  cow-camp  fires,  in  the  shacks  of  the 
Gold-Bug's  bearded  miners,  and  in  the  solitary  cabins 
of  ranger  and  ranchman  and  tie-chopper,  the  Spirit  of 
Resignation  has  taken  up  her  calm  abode.  And  high 
in  the  forest  of  aspen  that  girds  old  Manzanares  just 
under  his  coronal  of  pine,  from  a  new  house  built 
solidly  of  logs,  the  wayfarer  may  hear  sounds  unmis- 
takably domestic — now  the  hospitable  rattle  of  the 
dish-pan.  now  the  moving  melody  of  a  woman's  voice, 
and  anon  the  tinkling  treble  of  "Ruses  Df Amour" 

Sax  Francisco,  March,  1909. 

THE  MAN   WHO   WOULD   BE  STAR. 


Mansfield,  the  Actor  and  Genius,  as  Described  and  Praised 
by  Paul  Wilstach. 


So  recent  was  the  ending  of  Richard  Mansfield's 
career  that  the  echoes  of  more  sincere,  more  just,  and 
more  generous  tributes  to  his  merit  than  were  rendered 
during  his  lifetime,  have  hardly  yet  died  away. 
Almost  too  soon  comes  a  biography  of  the  man  and  the 
artist,  but  the  book,  with  its  one  fault  of  studied, 
superlative  praise,  will  still  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  for  its  almost  unmatched  record  of  peculiar 
achievement,  and  preserved  for  its  careful  setting 
down  of  innumerable  details  in  connection  with  the 
larger  schemes.  It  will  be  accepted  as  the  permanent 
record  of  a  short  but  full  and  brilliant  life.  Paul  Wil- 
stach, intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Mansfield,  has 
written  the  book,  and  his  painstaking  accuracy  is  to  be 
commended  no  less  than  his  appreciation  of  his  sub- 
ject and  his  unquestioning  loyalty. 

Most  readers  of  theatrical  chronicles  and  comment 
know  of  Richard  Mansfield's  beginning,  as  well  as  the 
heights  to  which  he  climbed,  and  though  the  biography 
necessarily  covers  familiar  ground,  it  points  to  new  and 
significant  features  of  the  passing  view.  Mansfield  was 
the  third  child  of  Maurice  Mansfield,  a  London  mer- 
chant, and  Erminia  Rudersdorff,  a  singer  of  European 
renown,  who  was  a  young  widow  when  she  became 
Mansfield's  wife.  Mme.  Rudersdorff  retained  her 
family  name  for  her  appearances  on  the  operatic  and 
concert  stage,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
came  to  America,  first  singing  here  at  the  Peace  Jubilee 
in  Boston  in  1872.  Her  home  was  in  that  city  from 
that  time.  Richard,  who  was  four  years  old  when  his 
father  died,  was  educated  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  was  brought  to  Boston  when  a  youth.  He 
first  essayed  commercial  life  as  correspondence  clerk 
in  a  big  store,  but  his  temperament  was  not  well  suited 
to  such  a  vocation.  Very  early  he  showed  that  he 
inherited  his  mother's  talent  for  dramatic  expression, 
much  of  her  power  and  facility  in  singing,  and  he 
profited  immeasurably  by  her  instruction  in  vocal  tech- 
nique. This  is  an  illuminating  page  from  the  record, 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  boy  and  the  pride  and 
affection  of  the  mother: 

During  a  privileged  afternoon  with  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in 
the  twilight  of  her  eighty-ninth  year,  from  out  the  stores 
of  her  golden  memories  she  sifted  this  anecdote  of  her 
friend : 

"I  remember  a  surprise  party  Mme.  Rudersdorff  gave  on 
Richie's  birthday.  They  were  nearly  all  young  people  present 
excepting  myself.  It  was  not  a  surprise  party  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  you  will  understand  when  I  tell  you. 

"In  those  days  we  were  continually  invited  to  meet  distin- 
guished musical  artists  at  Mme.  Rudersdorff's  home.  She 
provided  unsparingly  as  a  hostess  ;  she  was  really  queenly  in 
her  hospitality.  Hence  her  invitations  were  snapped  up  in 
every  quarter. 

"On  this  occasion  we  were  invited  to  meet  a  newly  arrived 
prima  donna — I  forget  the  name.  The  hostess  and  her  distin- 
guished guest  received  together.  I  remember  her  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  She  was  youthful  in  appearance,  uncommonly 
modest  in  demeanor.  She  wore  a  red-and-white  silk  dress 
with  a  prodigiously  long  train,  and  had  many  jewels,  and  an 
abundance  of  thick,  wavy,  dark  hair  which  was  the  admiration 
of  every  one.  Some  of  us  were  put  to  it  to  talk  to  her,  for 
she  spoke  only  the  European  languages.  Naturally  there  was 
a  brave  effort  in  some  quarters,  in  especially  high  tones,  for 
you  may  have  noticed  it  that  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
a  language  always  shout  it. 

"The  announcement,  finally,  that  the  great  prima  donna 
would  sing  produced  an  expectant  silence.  We  were  all  struck 
by  the  phenomenal  range  of  her  voice.  She  seemed  to  be  able 
to  sing  with  equal  facility  a  soft,  dark  contralto  or  a  silvery 
soprano,  capping  off  with  an  octave  in  falsetto. 

"After  responding  to  several  encores,  she  at  length 
astounded  us  all  by  lifting  off  her  towering  coiffure  and 
announcing  unaffectedly:  'I'm  tired  of  this,  mother.  Let's 
cut  the  birthday  cake.'  It  was  Richie.  He  and  his  mother 
had  conspired  in  the  surprise  party." 

The  young  Mansfield  at  length  went  to  England,  to 
study  art,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn  into  theatrical 
work.  This  is  the  account  of  his  first  important 
engagement : 

One  day,  after  much  patience  he  was  granted  an  interview 
with  the  mighty  Gilbert. 

He  was  asked  to  sing,  and  turning  to  the  pianist — who 
happened  to  be  Alfred  Cellier — Mansfield  said,  "Play  'La  ci 
darem.'  " 

"You  don't  mean  the  duet  from  'Don  Giovanni'  ?"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Cellier. 

"Play,    play,"    repeated    Mansfield    imperatively.     He    was 


somewhat    impatient,    for    instead    of    buying    breakfast    that 
morning  he  had  put  a  boutonniere  in  his  lapel. 

When  he  finished  the  duet,  alternating  his  deep,  full  bary- 
tone with  his  wonderful  falsetto  tones,  he  was  given  the 
role  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.  C.  B.,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  a  part  requiring  distinction  of  manner,  a 
good  voice,  perfect  enunciation,  and  agility  in  dancing.  Mans- 
field had  all  of  these,  and  his  success  in  the  part  was  very 
considerable,  although  none  but  the  second-class  towns  were 
visited  by  the  company  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

There  was  neither  financial  nor  artistic  satisfaction  in 
his  comic-opera  experiences,  and  he  accepted  the  advice 
of  a  Boston  friend  and  returned  to  America.  His  first 
great  success,  in  January,  1S83,  was  as  Baron  Chevrial 
in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  a  part  that  came  to  him 
through  the  refusal  of  the  veteran  J.  H.  Stoddart  in 
A.  M.  Palmer's  Union  Square  Company,  to  play  the 
part.  Mansfield  gave  many  hours  to  a  study  of  its 
possibilities  and  the  details  of  a  realistic  make-up: 

It  was  probably  the  most  realistically  detailed  figure  of 
refined  moral  and  physical  depravity,  searched  to  its  inevitable 
end,  the  stage  had  ever  seen.  For  a  moment  after  the  cur- 
tain fell  there  was  a  hush  of  awe  and  surprise.  Then  the 
audience  found  itself  and  called  Mansfield  to  the  footlights  a 
dozen  times.  But  neither  then  nor  thereafter  would  he 
appear  until  he  had  removed  the  wig  and  make-up  of  the 
dead  baron.  There  was  no  occasion  to  change  his  clothes ; 
he  wore  the  conventional  evening  suit.  The  effect  of  shriveled 
undersizedness  was  purely  a  muscular  effect  of  the  actor. 
The  contrast  between  the  figure  that  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  the  athletic  young  gentleman  who  acknowledged 
the  applause  was  no  anticlimax. 

With  less  than  a  year's  experience  in  prosperous  sur- 
roundings, though  he  played  with  the  Union  Square 
Company  across  the  continent  and  even  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  San  Francisco,  he  could  not  resist  the  ever- 
present  determination  to  be  the  head  of  whatever  he 
attempted.  He  left  Palmer  and  formed  a  company  for 
a  starring  tour: 

Mansfield  was  born  to  "star."  This  manifested  itself  in 
every  aspect  of  his  life.  At  the  head  of  things  he  had  com- 
plete command  of  the  situation  and  of  himself.  Anywhere 
else  he  went  to  pieces,  his  strong  personality  shattered  propor- 
tions, and  order  was  not  restored  until  he  eliminated  himself 
or  took  the  lead.  His  personality  demanded  complete  self- 
assertion.  He  could  not  put  himself  in  conformity  to 
extraneous  conditions.  But  he  had  a  genius  for  putting 
environing  persons  and  things  in  harmony  with  himself.  As 
a  lad  at  school  he  could  lead  the  boys  in  studies  or  in  a  race, 
but  he  was  not  successful  in  taking  his  place  in  a  team. 

His  first  tour  as  a  star  was  financially  disastrous. 
His  company  was  disbanded  at  length  and  he  returned  to 
work  with  other  organizations — Wallack's  Company 
and  then  in  support  of  Minnie  Maddern.  He  was  again 
in  comic  opera  for  a  time,  but  at  length,  in  April,  1886, 
produced  "Prince  Karl"  at  the  Boston  Museum  and 
scored  another  important  success: 

There  was  until  a  few  days  before  production  some  doubt 
as  to  what  the  new  play  might  best  be  called,  but  it  was 
finally  christened  "Prince  Karl,"  and  as  such  was  acted  for 
the   first  time   on   the  stage   of  the   Boston   Museum.   April   5. 

On  the  same  evening,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  down  in 
Washington  Street,  Denman  Thompson  first  presented  "The 
Old  Homestead."  He  played  nothing  else  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  became  a  very  rich  man.  Mansfield  might  have  continued 
to  play  "Prince  Karl"  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  he  repudiated 
it  and  other  like  opportunities,  and  died  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  poorer  than  he  might  have  been. 

Another  success,  in  1887,  was  achieved  in  Thomas 
Sullivan's  dramatization  of  Stevenson's  psychological 
study,  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  concerning  any  appropriation  of  this  work 
for  theatrical  uses,  Mansfield  made  it  a  most  impres- 
sive piece  of  work: 

He  was  sometimes  criticized  for  not  making  Jekyll  more 
normal,  affable,  companionable.  But  this  would  not  have 
been  in  harmony  with  his  conception.  He  believed  in  sim- 
plicity and  directness.  His  aim  was  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  two  entities,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the 
salient,  dominant  point  of  each  character.  He  conceived  and 
exhibited  Jekyll  as  a  man  haunted  by  the  most  terrible  loath- 
some fiend  that  the  mind  could  conceive  in  human  form.  He 
had  to  indicate  yet  restrain  the  carking  secret  of  his  soul, 
the  ceaseless  terror  of  the  uncontrollable  change  which  might 
come  at  any  moment — in  the  street,  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,  in  his  sweetheart's  presence.  Jekyll  was  a  haunted 
man.  A  man  set  apart.  Only  an  unimaginative  actor  would 
have  played  him  for  ease,  indifference,  geniality. 

A  little  play  written  by  Mansfield  was  perhaps  worthy 
of  a  greater  vogue : 

He  always  contended  that  "Monsieur"  would  have  made 
more  of  a  success  with  the  public  if  the  public  had  been  able 
to  make  more  of  a  success  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  title. 
The  name  of  a  play  should  be  striking  to  the  eye,  easy  to 
remember,  and  tripping  on  the  tongue.  Monsieur  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  very  hardest  words  in  the  French 
language  for  an  American  to  nronounce.  The  public  tried 
and  failed,  and   covered   their  failure  with   a   burlesque  of  it. 

Then,  naturally,  of  course,  came  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  had  only  minor  triumphs  as  a 
piquant  sauce  to  many  youthful  disappointments.  But 
again,  the  fates  were  not  propitious.  He  gave  his 
London  audiences  his  American  successes,  and  though 
they  were  praised  they  did  not  draw.  He  turned  for 
possible  rescue  to  Shakespeare  and  played  Richard  III 
for  the  first  time,  with  originality,  force,  and  beauty, 
but  it  could  not  conquer  prejudices: 

He  acted  "King  Richard  III"  uninterruptedly  until  June  1, 
when  his  season  concluded  with  the  termination  of  his  lease 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  London  connoisseurs  had  given  him 
the  highest  praise,  but  the  public  did  not  come  in  paying  num- 
bers. Not  a  week  passed  without  adding  to  the  financial  load 
which  he  was  bearing.  The  Globe  was  not  a  large  theatre. 
The  receipts,  if  all  the  seats  had  been  sold — and  they  never 
were — would  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  less  each 
week  than  the  actual  current  expenses  of  the  theatre  and  of 
the  numerous  forces  employed  in  "King  Richard  III." 

After  a  few  visits  to  old  friends  and  new,  he  sailed  toward 
the  end  of  June  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  never  acted  in  Eng- 
land again.  He  was  bringing  back  a  debt  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  his  venture  had  won  him  an  asset, 
for  the  doors  were  slowly  opening  to  a  position  among  the 
first  living  dramatic  artists. 

Again  in  America  there  were  alternating;  failures  and 


successes,  but  ever  with  Mansfield,  still  burdened  with 
debt,  at  the  head  of  a  big  company.  '"Beau  Brummel" 
was  a  success,  "Nero"  a  failure,  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
neither  the  one  or  the  other.  There  were  many  other 
productions,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  playgoers. 
It  was  not  until  1898,  and  the  appearance  of  Mansfield 
in  Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury's  translation  of  Ros- 
tand's "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  that  he  finally  entered  on 
a  stage  of  his  career  that  offered  little  but  profitable 
appreciation.  From  this  time  he  gained  the  rewards 
that  so  long  and  dispiriting  a  struggle  should  have 
secured.  He  paid  his  debts  and  acquired  a  modest  for- 
tune. One  of  the  notable  incidents  of  the  Cyrano  pro- 
duction, aside  from  the  remarkable  work  of  Mansfield, 
is  thus  described  by  the  biographer: 

An  actress  of  international  reputation  and  experience  was 
engaged  for  Roxane.  Rehearsals  were  under  way  when  she 
resigned  by  cable.  The  Orange  Girl's  single  line  in  the  first 
act  was  being  rehearsed  by  a  young  Canadian  girl,  Margaret 
Anglin.  Mansfield  had  not  seen  her  act,  but  he  remarked  the 
wondrous  loveliness  of  her  voice  and  his  intuition  told  him 
she  had  temperament.  "Can  you  make  yourself  look  beauti- 
ful enough  for  Roxane?"  he  asked.  'T  think  I  might,  if  you 
can  make  yourself  look  ugly  enough  for  Cyrano,"  she 
answered.  The  part  was  hers  on  the  instant.  He  coached  her 
relentlessly.  Again  and  again  she  cried  that  she  could  not 
do  it.  He  reassured  her.  but  not  with  soft  persuasion.  "You 
can,  my  dear,  and  you  must.  Now,  again  !"  After  rehearsals 
she  went  regularly  into  tears  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  resign.  He 
appealed  to  Mansfield  to  be  more  lenient.  "I  am  only  kind." 
was  his  reply.  "Roxane  is  a  great  part.  Only  one  who  has 
suffered  can  play  such  a  role.  This  girl  has  the  temperament 
and  the  emotions,  but  she  is  young  and  inexperienced.  I  can 
not  persuade  her  spirit,  I  must  rouse  it."  And  every  day  she 
reached  new  depths  and  heights. 

So  much  of  his  plays  and  their  reception.  This  is 
Mr.  Wilstach's  summing  up  of  Mansfield's  qualifications 
for  his  profession: 

Xature  had  been  kind  to  him  only  in  giving  certain  raw 
material  and  the  art  to  perfect  it.  Stature  and  comeliness  he 
had  not.  Like  Garrick,  he  was  below  an  imposing  height, 
measuring  about  five  feet,  eight  inches.  He  was  original  and 
skillful  in  making  certain  characters  appear  tall,  however, 
notably  Prince  Karl,  Brutus,  Beau  Erummell,  Dick  Dudgeon, 
Beaucaire,  and  the  youthful  Peer  Gynt.  He  carried  himself 
erect,  dressed  his  legs  in  dark  colors  and  ticht  clothing,  held 
his  heels  together,  as  often  as  possible  presented  a  three- 
quarter  front,  rarely  dropped  the  hands  to  arm's  length,  and 
defined  a  long  leg  by  placing  his  hand  on  an  imaginary  waist- 
line several  inches  above  the  real  one.  Again,  like  Garrick. 
he  had  a  regular,  almost  negative,  countenance  when  not 
illuminated  by  expression.  His  face  was  a  departure  from 
the  "classic  front  of  Jove"  of  the  old-time  actor.  Distinction, 
force,  and  power  were  discernible  in  his  features,  but  they 
suggested  any  profession,  least  of  all  acting.  He  would  not 
wear  a  frock  coat  and  abominated  long  hair.  In  the  contour 
of  his  compact  head  might  be  seen  the  long  firm  chin,  which 
indicates  that  all  the  intellectuality  of  the  broad  brow  was 
translated  into  action.  He  typified  his  generation — an  active. 
imaginative,  nervous  man  in  an  active,  imaginative,  nervous 
age. 

He  accomplished  the  masks  and  manners  of  his  gallery — 
especially  the  comedy  youths — by  sheer  force  of  an  art  which 
could  summon  youth  and  beauty  into  the  countenance  as  if 
they   were   simple   emotions. 

Probably  this  comment  is  just,  though  it  perhaps 
would  be  qualified  if  written  from  a  less  intimate 
point  of  view: 

There  was  little  growth  in  Mansfield's  art  or  his  per- 
sonality. Both  seemed  mature  in  their  early  expression.  The 
Baron  Chevrial  of  the  young  man  of  twenty-five  was  as  well 
imagined  and  as  finished  as  any  later  creation.  The  King 
Richard  which  was  acclaimed  when  Mansfield  was  forty-eight 
he  declared  was  no  better  than  the  neglected  Gloster  of  six- 
teen years  before.  He  would  probably  have  given  the  same 
performance  of  Cyrano,  Ivan,  or  Gynt  at  thirty  that  he  did 
later,  for  his  genius  seemed  to  have  sprung  full-flowered  into 
being.  Has  it  not  been  said  that  a  great  artist  moves  in  a 
cycle  of  masterpieces  of  which  the  last  is  no  more  perfect 
than  the  first?  Mansfield's  consciousness  of  this  in  the  first 
years  of  his  public  life  embittered  him  somewhat  toward  a 
neglectful  public.  He  was  frank  in  his  resentment  and  hence, 
in  the  middle  period,  those  curtain  speeches  he  was  later 
grateful  to  have  forgotten.  His  career  was  less  his  own 
development  than  the  awakening  of  the  public  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  him.     The  change  was  less  in  him  than  in  them. 

Mansfield's  ideas  concerning  critics  were  often 
expressed,  and  they  were  not  often  so  superior  in  tone 
when  read  as  when  heard  from  his  own  lips.  He 
delighted  in  satire  and  irony  and  could  not  refrain 
from  their  use  when  he  spoke.  He  wrote  with  a 
more  genial  or  more  balanced  expression.  These  lines 
are  from  one  of  the  actor's  own  essays : 

If,  when  the  curtain  has  fallen,  you  meet  this  clever,  calcu- 
lating, and  diplomatic  personage,  know  that  you  are  not  in  the 
presence  of  an  actor.  He  is  no  doubt  a  thousand  times  more 
pleasant  to  encounter,  more  charming  in  society,  gratissimus 
to  the  fatigued,  harassed,  often  humiliated,  and  misunderstood 
newspaper  hack — but  he  is  not  an  actor. 

The  actor  is  sui  generis,  and  in  the  theatre  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  ordinary  rules  applied  to  ordinary  men.  The  actor  is 
an  extraordinary  man  who  every  evening  spends  three  hours 
or  more  in  fairyland,  and  transforms  himself  into  all  kinds 
of  odd  creatures  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men ;  when  he 
returns  from  fairyland,  where  he  has  been  a  king  or  a  beggar, 
a  criminal  doomed  to  death,  a  lover  in  despair,  or  a  haunted 
man,  do  you  fancy  the  aspect  of  the  world  and  its  peoples 
is  not  tinged  with  some  clinging  color  of  his  living  dream? 

Of  Mansfield's  happy  marriage  and  home  life  the 
biographer  gives  manv  charming  pictures.  They  show 
the  most  admirable  side  of  this  genius,  and  one  that  he 
jealously  guarded  from  the  public  eye.  He  had  his 
full  share  of  unjust  criticism  as  an  actor  in  his  early 
years,  the  balance  will  not  be  far  wrong  no  matter 
what  meed  of  praise  is  now  cast  upon  his  last  resting 
place. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  yet  American 
readers  will  wonder  if  its  probable  exploitation  in 
England  justifies  the  English  style  of  spelling  followed 
throughout  the  work.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  show  the  actor  in  all  his  notable  characterizations. 
The  index  and  bibliography  appended  are  well  done. 
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Aspects  of  Modern  Opera,  by  Lawrence  Gil- 
man.  Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $1.25. 

The  author  should  have  written  at  greater 
length.  We  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion 
of  his  statement  that  since  the  day  of  Wagner 
the  history  of  operatic  art  has  been  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  page  and  that  the  death  of 
the  "tyrant  of  Bayreuth"  left  the  operatic 
world  with  hardly  any  greater  motive  than  a 
desire  to  imitate  him.  It  is  a  bold  assertion 
and  one  that  is  open  to  argument.  But  Mr. 
Gilman  reserves  three  personalities  who  stand 
out  saliently  as  manifestations  of  a  true  crea- 
tive spirit  in  the  post-Wagnerian  music-drama, 
and  they  are  Puccini,  Strauss,  and  Debussy, 
representing  Italy,  Germany,   and  France. 

It  is  to  his  discussion  of  Strauss's  "Salome" 
that  we  turn  with  special  interest,  and  we 
note  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Gilman  is  upon 
the  side  of  art  as  well  as  of  ethics.  He  be- 
lieves that  in  another  ten  years  we  shall 
recognize  that  "Salome"  is  not  a  just  measure 
of  Strauss's  genius  and  neither  a  valid  nor  a 
completely  representative  account  of  himself. 
We  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from  his  reference 
to  "those  ancient  though  occasionally  recon- 
ciled adversaries,  Art  and  Ethics,"  and  to  cite 
his  own  enumeration  of  the  functions  of  art. 
Ethics  is  not  to  be  confused  with  morality,  or 
with  vague  expressions  of  an  often  prurient 
or  sentimental  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 
Ethics  is  not  morality,  but  the  science  of 
morality,  that  is  to  say  not  what  we  believe, 
but  what  we  know  about  morality.  To  quote 
Mr.  Gilman,  he  says  that  the  prime  function 
of  art  is  "that  of  enlarging  the  sense  of  life  : 
as  an  agency  for  liberating  and  mellowing  the 
spirit:  as  an  instrument  primarily  quickening 
and  emancipative."  Art  does  not  consist  in 
rendering  nature  as  we  see  it,  but  also  as, 
we  believe  that  nature  must  one  day  be.  Art 
must  be  prophetic  as  well  as  photographic,  and 
to  defend  "Salome"  as  art  upon  the  ground 
that  it  represents  facts  is  mere  banality. 
Ethics  satisfies  us  of  moral  progress.  Art 
must  show  us  some  future  point  in  that 
progress,  and  to  speak  of  antagonism  between 
the  two  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mr. 
Gilman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  defense 
of  art — although  it  is  not  a  very  trenchant 
defense — from  such  attacks  as  that  of 
"Salome." 

Mr.  Gilman's  comments  on  Puccini  and  De- 
bussy are  full  of  illuminating  thought  and 
analysis,  and  the  opera  lover  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  little  volume  so  full  of  ripe  analysis 
and  so  free  from  the  prejudice  of  tradition. 


The  Psychology  of  Singing,  by  David  C.  Tay- 
lor. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New  York;   $1.50. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  there  is  no 
science  of  voice  production  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  science  is  applied  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  system 
of  instruction  which  is  demonstrably  based 
upon  all  the  known  facts.  Methods  based 
upon  departments  of  knowledge  have  followed 
one  another,  but  we  lack  a  system  based  upon 
all  those  departments  and  that  shall  so  be- 
come worthy  of  the  name  of  science. 

Especially  has  psychology  been  overlooked. 
Siegfried  forging  his  sword  will  do  better 
to  call  upon  his  imagination  than  upon  his 
physiological  knowledge  of  the  diaphragm  or 
the  soft  palate.  The  body  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  respond  to  mental  emotion,  and 
imitation  and  suggestion  are  among  the  great 
molding  forces  of  human  nature.  We  can  not 
neglect  the  mechanical,  but  we  can  subordi- 
nate it,  and  until  we  do  this  there  can  be  no 
science  of  singing. 

The  author  writes  plausibly  and  understand- 
ing^. He  covers  the  whole  field  historically 
and  theoretically,  while  his  concluding  chap- 
ter on  "Outlines  of  a  Practical  Method  of 
Voice  Culture"  seems  particularly  useful.  In 
no  sense  is  he  a  man  of  one  idea  or  a  faddist. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  comply  with  his  own 
ideal  and  to  exclude  no  branch  of  knowledge 
from  the  field  of  his  competent  and  careful 
examination. 


Fish  Stories,  by  Charles  F.  Holder  and  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York;  $1.75. 

One  of  the  authors  remarks  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  men,  those  who  have  been  to 
the  South  Seas  and  those  who  have  not.  It 
would  be  better  to  classify  the  human  race 
into  those  who  are  fishermen  and  those  who 
are  not,  and  to  the  first  and  more  intelligent 
section  this  delightful  book  is  addressed. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  volume  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  ichthyological  shelf  of  the 
library,  for  this  would  carry  an  imputation 
of  scientific  dullness  that  is  undeserved.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  wholly  delightful  from 
cover  to  cover,  whether  it  deals  with  the 
known  facts  of  fish  life  or  with  the  unvera- 
cious  records  of  fishermen.  Had  the  authors 
been  more  philosophically  inclined  they  might 
have  attempted  some  explanation  of  the  sys- 
tematic dev"  '.tions  from  accuracy  that  have 
always  distinguished  the  fisherman.  Is  there 
an\  nt\  essa.  *'  connection  between  fish  and 
>:'<-?  Does  the  sport  develop  men- 
-    do  the  mendacious  naturally  gravi- 


tate toward  this  particular  form  of  sport?  Is 
it  possible  that  there  is  some  kind  of  trans- 
mitted cell  of  unveracity  that  has  passed  down 
the  line   of   the   angling   fraternity? 

But  there  is  plenty  of  instruction  in  its 
most  acceptable  form  interwoven  with  the 
fiction.  After  delicious  chapters  on  the  "Fish 
Stories  of  the  Fathers,"  "The  Oldest  of  Fish- 
ermen" who  became  the  fish  god  of  Japan, 
"The  Sea  Serpent,"  and  "Izaak  Walton,"  we 
have  valuable  descriptions  of  the  "Fishes  on 
the  Mountains  of  the  Sea,"  "Fishes  of  the 
Deep  Sea,"  and  "Fishes  of  the  Coral  Seas." 
Shark,  trout,  salmon,  tuna,  catfish,  muskal- 
lunge,  all  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention, 
and  although  it  is  always  the  scientist  who 
speaks,  yet  it  is  the  scientist  who  knows  the 
personal  delight  of  the  ocean  battle,  the  thrill 
of  the  whistling  reel,  and  the  glory  of  the 
hard-won  victory. 

The  good  stories  in  this  book  are  innumer- 
able, and  they  show  that  the  peculiar  weak- 
nesses of  the  angler  are  of  an  ancient  origin. 
From  time  immemorial  he  has  translated  the 
product  of  exuberant  imagination  into  the  rec- 
ord of  supposed  fact  and  done  violence  to  a 
popular  complacence  that  he  has  assumed  to 
be  credulity.  We  do  not  believe  Pliny  when 
he  tells  us  of  the  dolphin  which  regularly  car- 
ried the  child  to  school  upon  his  back  and 
perished  of  "sorrow  or  regret"  when  the  child 
died.  Nor  do  we  believe  John  Hance  of  Colo- 
rado when  he  tells  us  of  the  salmon  which 
dragged  him  into  the  water  by  the  leg  and 
would  have  drowned  him  intentionally  had 
he  not  swam  hand  over  hand  down  to  the  fish 
and  cut  the  line.  But  he  lost  his  hook  and 
it   serves   him   right. 


The  Red  Mouse,  by  William  Hamilton  Os- 
borne. Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ; 
$1.50. 

A  capital  story  evidently  may  be  founded 
upon  the  most  palpable  improbabilities.  "The 
Red  Mouse"  is  improbable,  almost  impossible, 
from  start  to  finish,  but  it  is  told  with  so 
much  energy,  it  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
sympathies,  that  it  must  at  least  be  numbered 
among  the  ben  trovato. 

Challoner  and  his  wife  are  the  chief  figures 
— he  a  sot  and  a  debauche,  she  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  woman,  and  immensely  rich. 
Challoner,  desperate  for  money  to  lavish  upon 
a  woman  of  the  half-world  meets  Colonel 
Hargraves  and  plays  against  him  for  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  known  to  be  in  his  pockets, 
and  when  Hargraves  is  found  shot  dead  Chal- 
loner is  naturally  arrested  and  tried  for  the 
murder.  Mrs.  Challoner  bribes  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  with  the  whole  of  her  for- 
tune, eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  Challoner  is  mysteriously  released 
from  prison  after  his  conviction.  Then  comes 
his  reformation,  his  earnest  efforts  to  get 
work,  and  the  life  of  poverty  shared  by  his 
wife  while  he  painfully  mounts  the  first  few 
rungs  of  the  ladder. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  prosecuting  attorney  with  the 
establishment  of  Challoner's  innocence  is  an 
effective  piece  of  writing,  so  effective,  indeed, 
that  we  silence  the  revolt  of  the  intelligence 
against  an  impossible  procedure.  But  surely 
the  story  might  have  been  just  as  effective 
without  violating*  the  boundaries  of  human 
experience. 

The  Lincoln  Tribute  Book,  edited  by  Horatio 
Sheate  Krans.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 
The  appreciations  of  Lincoln  are  so  numer- 
ous that  a  collection  of  this  kind  demands 
unusual  discrimination  if  it  is  to  be  free  from 
the  faults  of  undue  bulk  or  tiresome  repeti- 
tion. The  editor  has  done  his  work  well. 
Avoiding  mediocrity  and  mere  enthusiasm, 
however  honorable,  he  confines  himself  to 
those  men  whose  mental  and  moral  stature 
give  peculiar  weight  to  their  estimates.  Open- 
ing the  book  at  random,  we  find  quotations 
from  Joseph  Choate,  from  Carl  Schurz,  from 
Walt  Whitman,  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  from  the  London  Times. 
This  standard  is  maintained  throughout,  and 
while  the  same  material  is  of  course  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  a  discrimination  that  has  excluded 
everything  that  is  not  of  heavy  mental 
calibre. 

Special  value  is  given  to  the  volume  by 
the  ingenious  insertion  of  Koine's  Lincoln 
centenary  medal  from  the  second  design  made 
by  that  artist.  The  medal  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  half-dollar,  of  white  metal  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  excellent  workmanship.  It  is 
inserted  in  a  piece  of  pasteboard  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  volume,  but  it  is  readily  detach- 
able  from   its   support. 


Recollections  of  a  Varied  Career,  by  William 
F.  Draper.  Published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston;  $3. 

The  author  devotes  his  modest  preface  to 
an  unnecessary  apology  for  an  autobiography 
that  has  unusual  merit.  Much  of  the  intimate 
history  of  the  last  half-century  will  be 
eventually  compiled  from  autobiography,  and 
the  present  work  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  search  for  material. 

General  Draper  devotes  the  first  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages  of  his  book  to  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Civil  War,  a  chapter  of  his 


life  so  well  and  honorably  known  as  to  need 
no  mention  here.  He  writes  impersonally 
and  confines  himself  to  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  He  gives  some  forty  pages  to  his  busi- 
ness career  that  followed  upon  the  war,  and 
we  then  find  him  once  more  in  public  life  and 
conducting  his  first  campaign  for  Congress. 

From  a  general  and  social  point  of  view 
the  reader  will  be  chiefly  attracted  by  the  last 
hundred  pages  of  the  book,  important  as  the 
Washington  section  undoubtedly  is  from  the 
political  point  of  view.  On  April  5,  1897, 
General  Draper  received  his  commission  as 
United  States  ambassador  to  Italy,  arriving  in 
Rome  on  June  6.  His  description  of  embassy 
life  is  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  both  in  its 
serious  as  well  as  in  its  lighter  aspects.  He 
tells  us  of  the  lady  whom  he  tried  to  rescue 
from  the  Italian  adventurer,  of  the  other 
lady  who  was  determined  to  be  presented  at 
court,  although  the  reception  list  was  already 
full,  and  who,  of  course,  succeeded,  and  of  his 
reception  by  the  king,  who  insisted  upon  waiv- 
ing formalities  between  "old  soldiers"  and 
who  talked  to  him  as  "man  to  man"  through 
the  cigar  smoke.  We  get  plenty  of  this  kind 
of  gossip,  but  not  too  much  of  it,  and  the 
graver  affairs  of  public  life  are  never  over- 
looked. General  Draper  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  successful  piece  of  literary  work,  all 
the  more  successful  because  there  is  no  effort 
at  style  nor  straining  after  effects.  The  book 
is  unassuming,  well-balanced  and  unusually 
full  of  interesting  information. 


The  Web  of  the  Golden  Spider,  by  Frederick 
Orin  Bartlett.  Published  by  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 
This  story  somewhat  reminds  us  of  Rider 
Haggard's  "She."  We  have  a  mysterious  map 
showing  the  location  of  hidden  treasure  in 
the  Andes,  a  young  man  and  a  beautiful  girl 
who  meet  under  strange  circumstances  in  the 
Andes  and  who  presently  find  themselves 
embarked  upon  the  same  quest  but  under 
different  leadership  and  a  wonderful  Indian 
priest  who  proves  to  us  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  The  main  incidents 
of  the  story  are  threaded  together  by  some 
energetic  fighting,  a  little  second  sight,  and 
a  voyage  with  a  band  of  cutthroats,  but  our 
credulity  is  not  unduly  strained  by  a  finely 
vigorous  story  of  sentiment  and  adventure. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  coincidence  is  ever  quite 
so  gracious  to  lovers,  but  that  is  a  small  mat- 
ter and  hardly  worth  mention. 

The    Italians    of    Today,    translated    from    the 
French   of   Rene   Bazin  by   William   Mar- 
chant.      Published   by   Henry   Holt  &   Co., 
New  York;  $1.25. 
Here  we  have  a  book  written  with   all   the 
vivacity  that  the  subject  demands,  but  with  a 
genuine    heart    enthusiasm    for    human    prob- 


lems. The  book  is  a  small  one,  but  its  pic- 
ture of  Italy  is  unrivaled.  A  national  trait  is 
expressed  in  a  sentence,  as  where  a  friend  of 
the  author  explains  the  absence  of  cheering 
when  the  queen's  carriage  passes  by  the  state- 
ment, "We  are  monarchists  here;  but  we  are 
not  courtiers."  Elsewhere  we  are  told  of  the 
great  fete  at  Siena,  with  the  heralds,  the 
nobles,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  banners.  The 
author  asks,  "What  is  it  that  they  celebrate?" 
And  the  innkeeper,  looking  up  proudly,  replies, 
"The  victory,  signor,  gained  over  the  Floren- 
tines in  the  Quattro-Cento."  In  a  moment  we 
seem  to  see  the  incarnated  spirit  of  tradition 
and  to  understand  why  Italy  staggers,  seem- 
ingly half-blind,  under  the  weight  of  a 
modernity  that  she  seems  only  half  to  under- 
stand. 

The  author  writes  with  the  skill  of  the 
trained  novelist  who  knows  the  value  of  inci- 
dent and  who  understands  the  art  of  impli- 
cation. It  is  given  to  very  few  to  use  such 
pregnant  description  or  to  seize  so  unerringly 
the  salient  features  of  the  landscape.  Italy 
for  him  is  not  merely  the  land  of  sunny  pleas- 
ures, but  a  part  of  the  comity  of  nations 
facing  great  hopes  and  grievous  burdens  and 
searching  the  future  for  its  promise  of  tragedy 
or  redemption. 

Simeon  Tetlozv's  Shadow,  by  Jennette  Lee. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

The  story  contains  a  very  pleasing  piece  of 
psychological  study.  John  Bennett,  secretary 
to  Simeon  Tetlow,  president  of  the  R.  &  Q. 
Railroad,  seems  to  be  a  very  ordinary  young 
man,  rather  below  the  average  intellectually 
but  with  a  saving  common  sense,  great  tact, 
and  loyal  and  conscientious  devotion.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  done  than  the  sketch  of 
his  slowly  increasing  influence  upon  his  grim 
employer  or  the  personal  affection  that  grad- 
ually grows  between  the  man  and  the  boy. 
Simeon  Tetlow  is  as  much  a  machine  as  the 
engines  upon  his  road  and  nearly  as  con- 
scienceless, but  under  the  subtle  stress  of  his 
secretary's  character  we  see  the  slow  awaken- 
ing not  only  of  humane  attributes,  but  of 
public  spirit.  The  description  of  railroad  life, 
of  the  pulsations  of  a  great  transportation 
system,  is  not  marked  by  a  large  technical 
knowledge,  but  this  is  not  a  defect  in  a  story 
dependent  for  its  great  interest  upon  psycho- 
logical motives  and  told  with  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  mental  forces  that  have 
rarely  been  so  well  utilized. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  have 
published  "The  Faith  of  a  Modern  Protes- 
tant," by  Wilhelm  Bousset,  translated  by  F. 
E.  Low.  The  essay  is  devout  and  scholarly, 
but  it  hardly  marks  the  highest  wave  of  theo- 
logical thought.     The  price  is  75  cents. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Italy  of  Today. 
Roman     Holidays     and     Others,     by     W.     D. 
Howells.     Published  by  Harper  &   Broth- 
ers,  New  York;   $3. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Howells  took  this 
journey  and  so  was  enabled  to  give  us  such 
an  effervescent  and  sunny  book.  He  visited 
Madeira,  ran  through  "two  up-town  blocks" 
in  Spain,  went  ashore  at  Genoa,  visited 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
returned  to  Genoa.  The  delightful  wickedness 
of  Monte  Carlo  attracted  him  for  awhile, 
or  was  he  attracted  to  Monte  Carlo  in  spite 
of  the  wickedness?  At  least,  he  went  there, 
and  he  tells  us  of  his  visit  without  moralizing. 

It  is  almost  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Howells 
would  moralize  sometimes.  A  book  of  about 
three  hundred  pages  might  find  space  for 
something  other  than  delightful,  sparkling, 
polished  chatter,  for  some  slight  recognition 
of  the  depths  that  are  very  real  underneath 
the  gay  and  shining  surface  of  life  in  south- 
ern Europe.  A  table  so  fine  ought  not  to  be 
so  loaded  with  sweetmeats,  but  of  solid  men- 
tal food  there  is  very  little  in  Mr.  Howells's 
book,  and  there  might  have  been  so  much. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  inadvertently  deviate 
into  a  page  or  two  of  discussion  of  the  rancor 
between  church  and  state  in  Italy,  but  he  hur- 
ries away  from  the  subject  as  though  afraid 
of  overstraining  the  minds  of  his  readers, 
and  perhaps  he  is  the  best  judge  of  that. 
Nothing  that  is  light  and  easy  and  airy  es- 
capes his  attention,  nothing  that  is  serious  or 
weighty  arrests  it.  He  hears  the  easy  laugh- 
ter of  the  streets  and  nothing  that  is  quaint 
or  curious  comes  amiss  to  him,  but  to  the 
permanences  of  life,  just  as  actual  in  Italy 
as  elsewhere,  he  is  nearly  blind.  He  tells  us 
of  the  young  ladies  at  the  concert,  of  the 
street  quarrel  with  which  the  policeman  does 
•  not  interfere  because  the  contestants  have 
knives,  of  the  carnival,  of  the  yellow  cat  in 
the  statuary  shop,  of  the  peddlers  and  the  cab- 
men, the  beggars  and  the  baths.  We  see  the 
surface  life  of  Italy  pass  by  in  shining  pano- 
rama, every  figure  vivid  with  the  art  of  the 
painter  and  with  all  the  relief  of  statuary. 
Is  this  really  all  that  Mr.  Howells  brought 
back  with  him  from  Italy  or  is  he  making  a 
judicious  choice  for  juvenile  palates? 

May  it  be  said  that  the  illustrations  form  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  letter-press.  Of 
these  there  are  over  fifty,  representative,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  stately  history  and  of  an 
art  that  reprove  a  too  persistent  levity. 
Facing  a  picture  of  the  tomb  of  Romulus,  the 
eye  catches  a  reference  to  a  smell  of  dinner, 
a  one-legged  beggar  and  an  old  woman  selling 
matches.  Opposite  to  a  view  of  the  Pincian 
Hill  we  find  ourselves  reading  about  two 
pretty  girls  and  a  handsome  young  officer  en- 
gaged in  flirtation — "that  was  all ;  but  I  am 
not  hard  to  suit."     No  indeed. 

The  reader  will  enjoy  Mr.  Howells's  book, 
enjoy  it  greatly,  but  the  doses  must  not  be 
too  large  nor  too  frequent.  Let  it  come  as 
a  dessert,  as  a  part  of  a  square  literary  meal. 
It  tastes  surpassingly  good,  but  it  is  not  real 
food. 

Wanderings  in  Ireland,  by  M.  M.  Shoemaker. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  $2.50. 

Visitors  to  the  Emerald  Isle  could  hardly 
take  a  better  guide-book.  The  author  has 
already  proved  his  capacity  for  travel  descrip- 
tion by  his  earlier  works  and  he  nows  adds  to 
his  reputation  for  clear  sight,  an  unfailing 
recognition  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  careful 
workmanship  that  neglects  nothing  and  that 
leaves  nothing  unsaid.  The  chief  value  of  the 
present  work  is  in  its  comprehensiveness  and 
its  sympathy.  There  could  be  no  more  felici- 
tous blending  of  tradition,  history,  and  pres- 
ent conditions  or  one  more  entirely  free  from 
condescension — a  fault  into  which  travelers 
sometimes  fall — and  from  undiscriminating 
pity.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  volume  is  its 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over  seventy. 
They  are  taken  from  original  photographs  ex- 
cellently done  and  excellently  reproduced. 


The  Lighted  Lamp,  by  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son. Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,   Boston   and   New  York. 

A  rather  commonplace  story  of  a  rather 
commonplace  young  man  whose  life  currents 
are  changed  by  a  legacy  and  who  is  unable  to 
live  the  larger  life  that  opens  before  him. 
Robert  Pendexter  is  amiable  and  lovable,  but 
he  does  not  seize  upon  the  imagination,  nor, 
indeed,  do  any  of  the  other  characters  of  the 
story. 

New  Publications, 
"Miss  Betty  of  New  York"  is  a  delightful 
story  for  girls.  There  is  plenty  of  whole- 
some sentiment  and  the  style  is  easy  and  con- 
versational. It  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,   New  York. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Lincolniana  of 
the  day  is  Robert  Haven  Schauffler's  "Lincoln 
Birthday,"  described  as  "A  Comprehensive 
View  of  Lincoln  as  Given  in  the  Most  Note- 
worthy Essays,  Orations,  and  Poems,  in  Fic- 
tion and  in  Lincoln's  Own  Writings."  A  valu- 
able feature  is  Lincoln's  autobiography  as 
written  at  the  request  of  J.  W.  Fell  in  1859. 
The   appreciations   of  a   considerable;   number 


of  well-known  men  are  quoted  and  special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  "Lincoln  Yarns  and 
Sayings"  and  "Lincoln's  Speeches  and 
Writings."  The  volume  is  published  by  Mof- 
fat, Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  price 
is  $1. 

The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  New  York 
York  and  Boston,  have  published  a  collection 
of  "Poems  from  Punch,"  edited  by  Francis 
C.  Burnand.  The  little  volume  is  tastefully 
bound  in  red  leather  with  gold  lettering  and 
contains  some  of  the  best-known  poems  by  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  Tom  Hood,  as  well  as  Tom  Tay- 
lor's tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln. 

"Nature  Study,"  by  Frederick  L.  Holtz,  A. 
M.,  is  described  as  a  manual  for  teachers  and 
students.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  underlying  principles  and  methods.  Part 
II  is  of  a  biological  nature,  with  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  on  the  collection  and 
care  of  material,  while  Part  III  consists  of  a 
course  of  nature  study  for  the  eight  grades. 
A  good  appendix  contains  a  carefully  selected, 
classified,  and  annotated  list  of  reference 
books  and  nature  readers.  Illustrations  ap- 
pear upon  nearly  every  page  and  the  book 
seems  well  adapted  for  the  use  intended.  It 
is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Arthur    Symons    has    completed    a    literary 
study   of   "The    Romantic   Movement    in    Eng- 
lish   Poetry,"    and    it   will    soon    be    published 
in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"The  Story  of  Thyrza,"  Miss  Alice  Brown's 
new  novel,  will  be  published  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Constable  during  the  spring.  It  is  a 
New  England  tale  and  the  fortunes  of  Thyrza 
Tennant,  her  sister  Laura,  and  their  mother 
is  related  with  a  delightful  sympathy.  The 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  publish  the  book 
this  week. 

Hamlin  Garland  says  that  he  will  probably 
not  write  any  more  novels,  but  proposes  to 
devote  himself  to  writing  plays. 

"Pierre  Loti"  has  written  a  book  which 
rather  severely  criticizes  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  He  calls  it  "La  Mort  de 
Philae,"  the  reference  being  to  the  drowning 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis  on  the  Island  of  Philae 
as  a  result  of  the  Nile  Barrage.  "Pierre 
Loti"  denounces  this  modernism  in  a  vener- 
able land. 

Spirited  bidding  marked  the  sale  of  a  first 
edition  of  Poe's  "Al  Aaraaf"  in  the  collection 
of  historical  books  sold  in  a  Philadelphia  auc- 
tion room  a  few  days  ago.  The  volume  was 
finally  sold  for  $1200  on  an  order  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  was  an  un- 
usually high  price  for  this  book,  the  highest 
price  ever  having  been  paid  for  a  circulation 
volume  before  being  $700.  A  presentation 
copy  of  the  same  work  was  sold  in  New  York 
last  week  for  $3900.  The  book  contains  "Al 
Aaraaf,"  "Tamerlane,"  and  a  number  of  minor 
poems,  and  was  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1829  by  Hatch  &  Dunning.  It  is  still  in  its 
original  binding. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn's  new  book,  "Elizabeth's 
Visits  in  America,"  is  announced  for  May  by 
her  English  publishers. 

Former  President  Loubet,  in  an  article  in 
a  newly  founded  French  review,  pleads  for 
peace  and  solidarity  among  nations.     That  it 


exists,  he  says,  was  shown  by  the  universal 
outburst  of  sympathy  with  Italy  after  the 
earthquake.  He  asks :  "How  can  nations, 
after  being  so  prompt  to  aid  one  another, 
make  ready  to  kill  one  another?"  The  main 
interest  in  the  article  is  in  the  signature,  as 
it  is  the  first  time  the  ex-president  has  writ- 
ten anything  for  publication.  He  says  he  will 
continue  to  do  so,  having  broken  his  habit  of 
not  writing  because  of  his  friendship  for  the 
conductor  of  the  magazine.  Heretofore  M. 
Loubet  has  refused  the  most  tempting  offers 
from  publishers.  An  American  magazine 
which  is  printed  for  the  youth  of  the  country 
offered  him  $300  for  a  short  article  on  a 
harmless  subject  such  as  French  country  boys' 
chances  for  rising  in  the  world.  The  former 
President  declined  this  offer,  although  it  was 
made  through  a  French  senator  who  is  one  of 
his  oldest  friends. 


Sir  Henry  Irving's  Son. 
Laurence  Irving  is  now  playing  in  Boston 
in  a  one-act  piece  entitled  "Gringoire."  On 
his  first  appearance  the  audience  gave  him  a 
friendly  recognition  and  he  made  a  little 
speech  in  response  which  proves  his  posses- 
sion of  a  most  commendable  spirit.  He  said: 
"I  am  sorry  to  see  that,  by  an  oversight,  for 
which  no  one  is  to  blame,  I  have  been 
placarded  on  your  walls  as  'the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving.'  This  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am 
so  very  proud  that  I  do  not  care  to  brandish 
it  before  the  public  eye.  And  I  know  that 
my  father's  many  close  personal  friends,  in 
America,  as  well  as  his  many  admirers  among 
the  public,  could  only  think  poorly  of  a  son 
who  allowed  his  father's  name,  made  famous 
through  many  trials,  disappointments,  and  re- 
buffs, to  be  used  as  a  box-office  appendage 
to  himself.  If  I  have  inherited  none  of  my 
father's  genius,  I  like  to  think  I  have  at  least 
inherited  some  of  his  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, and  because  such  a  quality  is  not  com- 
mon in  these  days,  nor  in  my  walk  of  life, 
I  think  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  clung  to. 
Methods  of  advertisement  that  would  have 
been  repellent  to  my  father  when  he  was 
alive  shall  always  be  equally  repellent  to  me 
now  that  he  is  no  more." 


Chopin  and  the  Piano. 
Constantin  von  Sternburg,  a  musician  and 
scholar  of  Phialdelphia,  recently  said  in  a  lec- 
ture, which  he  illustrated  with  selections  from 
Chopin's  works,  that  before  the  time  of  that 
composer  the  piano  was  the  Cinderella  among 
solo  instruments,  used  and  esteemed  solely 
for  its  great  utility,  but  never  suspected  to 
possess  a  poetic  beauty  of  its  own.  Bach  and 
Beethoven's  works  (to  mention  only  these  two 
giants)  make  little  or  no  use  of  that  material 
charm  that  lies  in  the  tone  quality  of  the 
piano  ;  when  they  are  not  abstractly  musical, 
their  works  suggest  at  every  turn  the  orches- 
tra and  admit  easily  of  being  orchestrated, 
while  Chopin's  music  defies  all  such  attempts, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  he  purposely 
imitated  the  brass  band,  as  in  the  "Funeral 
March"  and  the  "Polonaise  Militaire." 
Chopin's  art  is  wedded  to  that  Cinderella  to 
which  he  was  the  prince  that  was  not  deceived 
by  its  humbleness,  but  made  it  the  peer — if, 
indeed,  not  the  superior — of  all  solo  instru- 
ments. And  in  discovering  its  poetic  possi- 
bilities and  exploring  its  resources  he  has 
widened  its  technique  to  an  extent  never 
known  before  and  never  surpassed  since. 
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READY  TODAY 

ALICE  BROWN'S 

GREAT  HUMAN  NOVEL 


The  Story  of  Thyrza 

The  story  of  a  woman's  whole  life,  how,  overtaken  in  girl- 
hood by  a  tragic  wrong,  she  masters  destiny  and  wins  her 
way  to  happiness.  A  big,  optimistic  novel  of  absorbing 
interest.  With  frontispiece  in  color  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens.  $1.35  net.     Postpaid,  $1.50. 

JOHN  MUIR'S 

STICKEEN:  The  Story  of  a  Dog 

A  stirring  story  of  a  faithful  dog,  actual  adventure  and  perilous 
escape  in  the  glacier  country.  The  story  is  told  in  picturesque 
and  almost  poetic  prose.  60  cents  net.    Postpaid  67  cents. 

ENOS  A.  MILLS'S 

WILD  LIFE  ON  THE  ROCKIES 

An  interesting  account  of  adventures  with  snow-slides,  wild  beasts 
and  wild  weather,  the  animal  life  of  the  Rockies  and  the  pleasures 
of  camping  out.  Illustrated.    $1.75  net.     Postage  extra. 
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BAKED  BEANS 

are  made  more  appe- 
tizing and  digestible 
with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WOHCESTERSHlDE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks, 
Roast  Meats,  Chops, 
Game,  Gravies,  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh  Rarebit 
and  Salad  Dress- 
ings are  greatly 
improved  by 
its  use.    Try  it! 

It    adds    zest    to 

every  meal. 
It  aids  digestion. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agtoj. 
New  York. 


Sometimes  you  may 
worry  about  your  eyes. 
Let  us  test  your  sight. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Optkiam 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 
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"The  Original  Egyptian  " 


School  for  Girl* 
Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the   week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding.  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,   Basket   Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San 
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DOWNFALL    OF   YUAN    SHIH   KAI. 


China's  Great   Statesman  Retires   in   Disgrace — A 
Page  of  Secret  History. 


With  the  single  exception  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
no  modern  Chinese  statesman  has  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  Western  na- 
tions as  Yuan  Shih  Kai  has  done.  His  name 
is  familiar  to  thousands  who  would  not 
recognize  the  official  style  of  China's  emperor 
and  who  consider  the  patronymics  of  imperial 
princes  and  viceroys  too  unpronounceable  to 
worry  about-  His  anti-opium  reforms  are 
famous  _:  his  powerful  will  is  proverbial  be- 
cause most  of  our  writers  and  journalists  have 
done  something  to  advertise  the  man  who, 
measured  by  any  standards,  is  undeniably 
great.  "A  man  of  steel  among  men  of  straw" 
one  correspondent  calls  him,  and  another, 
"The   Cardinal   Wolsey   of   China." 

Yet  suddenly,  by  a  stroke  of  the  prince 
regent's  vermilion  pencil,  he  has  been  ban- 
ished from  the  centre  of  the  activities  he  so 
long  and  so  abry  directed.  One  unexpected 
shuffle  of  the  greasy  pack  of  cards  used  in 
the  game  of  Chinese  politics  and  he  retires. 
The  edict  states  that  he  goes  of  his  own  free 
will  and  choice ;  illness  is  responsible.  But 
the  edict  deceives  no  one.  There  is  a  story 
behind  it — a  very  dramatic  story,  which,  now 
that  the  fallen  statesman  has  retired  to  grow 
cabbages  on  his  estate  in  Honan.  is  beginning 
to  filrer  very  slowly  and  cautiously  through 
official  circles. 

That  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  relations  with  the 
late  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  were  not  of  the 
best  is  ancient  history-  Yuan  had  the 
temerity  to  disobey  his  imperial  master  when 
the  latter  arranged  a  coup  d'etat  to  imprison 
the  powerful  Empress  Dowager  Tzu  Hsi  in 
189S.  Whether  he  was  wise  in  doing  so, 
whether  he  only  turned  from  what  his  clear 
brain  saw  was  a  hopeless  enterprise,  is  imma- 
terial at  the  present  moment ;  the  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  affair  is  that  the 
sovereign  never  forgave  his  servant.  The  idea 
of  revenge  was,  it  seems,  constantly  in  his 
mind,  and  he  took  the  very  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  it  out.  During  the  Empress 
Dowager's  last  illness — while  the  emperor 
himself  was  slowly  dying — a  eunuch  one  day 
ran  into  his  bed-chamber  crying,  '"The  august 
ancestress  is  dead."  Thereupon  Kuang  Hsu 
roused  himself,  called  for  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  out  an  edict  ordering  the  immediate 
decapitation  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  But  before 
the  -ink  was  dry  a  second  eunuch  brought 
news  that  the  Empress  Dowager  had  only 
fainted.  The  paper,  however,  was  not  de- 
stroyed :  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  no 
one  was  anxious  to  be  found  in  possession  of 
it.  Finally  some  bold  spirit  took  it  to  the 
Empress  Dowager,  who,  while  she  dared  not 
destroy  the  last  command  of  a  dying  emperor, 
worked  herself  up  into  such  a  fit  of  rage  over 
the  decree  against  her  favorite  that  she 
hastened  her  own  death. 

So  the  poor,  weak,  insignificant  Kwang  Hsu, 
whom  she  had  always  despised  and  trampled 
upon,  got  his  own  way  in  the  end.  He  was 
dangerous  simply  because  he  cared  only  for 
one  thing,  and  when  he  was  too  weak  for 
speech  he  traced  feeble  circles  in  the  air  (the 
character  for  Yuan's  name  in  Chinese  is  also 
the  character  for  circle)  to  remind  those 
about  him  of  his  last  wishes.  They  say  also, 
the  people  who  should  know,  that  several 
chests  full  of  papers  denouncing  Yuan  Shih 
Kai,  papers  all  written  by  the  late  emperor's 
own  hand,  were  found  by  his  brother,  the 
prince  regent,  in  the  palace.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  feel  bound  to  carry  on  the  feud  to 
the  end. 

Chinese  etiquette,  however,  required  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  government 
during  the  first  fifty-one  days  of  mourning, 
and  during  all  this  time  Prince  Chun  gave  no 
hint  of  his  plans.  Every  one  believed  that 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  as  powerful  as  ever.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  chief  mourners  when  of- 
ficials and  diplomats  came  to  pay  their  respect 
to  the  dead  emperor :  he  occupied  his  usual 
place  in  the  grand  council,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  himself  had  no  inkling  of  what  was 
in  store  for  him. 

On  the  fifty-second  day  after  the  deaths 
the  grand  council  met  as  usual  and  a  heated 
discussion  took  place.  The  prince  regent  ap- 
pears to  have  laid  upon  the  table  an  edict  for 
the  pardon  of  the  reformer  Kang  Yu  Wei,  a 
great  friend  of  the  late  emperor  and  one  of 
the  men  concerned  in  the  1S98  affair.  Yuan 
rather  curtly  refused  to  sign.  He  was  never 
noted  for  suavity  and  on  this  occasion  his  lan- 
guage might  have  been  more  carefully  chosen. 
In  order  to  prevent  further  disagreement. 
Prince  Ching — wily  old  statesman  that  he  is — 
pleaded  a  sudden  indisposition  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  But  even  then  Yuan  Shih  Kai  did 
not  guess  the  regent's  intention.  He  went 
as  usual  to  the  council  chamber  next  morning 
— and  found  the  doors  closed  against  him ; 
when,  surprised  and  indignant,  he  asked  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  handed  an  edict  re- 
moving him  from  office  on  the  score  of  ill 
health,  and,  strong  man  that  he  is  (even  his 
enemies  admit  his  courage),  he  fell  back  in  a 
faint. 

It        he   aid   not  lose  his  head   as  well   as 

;  Yuan  Shih  Kai  owes  to  the  for- 

rs,  who  have  always  believed  in  him 

would — at  least   the  regent   feared 


they  would — raise  serious  objections  if  there 
was  foul  pla3r. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
and  his  predecessor,  Li  Hung  Chang,  should 
be  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other.  Li  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth ;  Yuan  was  compara- 
tively humble ;  Li  was  a  scholar ;  Yuan  was 
almost  ignorant  of  the  classics,  though  the 
story  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  is 
quite  untrue ;  Li  was  rich ;  Yuan  was  poor ; 
Li  was  the  courtier,  the  flatterer,  the  in- 
triguer ;  Yuan  was  practical,  blunt,  straight- 
forward— often  unnecessarily  so,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  a  concilia- 
tory policy.  His  methods,  though  just,  were 
often  brutal,  and  he  never  tolerated  the  least 
insubordination.  For  instance,  when  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  mutinied  at  the  manoeuvres 
which  were  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager's  death,  he  ordered  every  man 
of  them  decapitated,  saying  with  a  grim  smile, 
"I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  prevent  their 
doing  it  again." 

Much  the  same  treatment  applied  to  de- 
serters from  the  arnry  kept  his  regiments  up 
to  strength.  "The  first  time  any  of  my  sol- 
diers run  away  from  the  ranks,"  he  said  in 
his  address  to  the  new  troops  which  had  just 
been  raised,  "I  will  forgive  them  :  I  will  even 
take  them  back.  The  next  time  they  run 
away,  I  will  bring  them  back — and  shoot 
them.  Therefore  remember  this  and  know 
that  the  empire  is  not  large  enough  to  hide 
you  if  you  disobey  a  second  time." 

A  man  of  such  calibre  was  bound  to  have 
enemies.  Several  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  continually  on 
his  guard.  Apropos  of  his  watchfulness,  a 
good  story  is  told  of  the  way  he  received  a 
certain  small  official  whose  loyalty  he  had 
reason  to  doubt.  The  man  was  announced. 
"What  clothes  is  he  wearing  ?"  was  Yuan 
Shih  Kai's  first  question.  The  usual  official 
dress,  he  was  told — the  long  full  robe,  and  the 
high  velvet  boots.  "Tell  him,"  said  Yuan, 
"that  I  am  at  work  in  my  ordinary  clothes." 
The  message  was  delivered  and  the  man  was 
obliged  to  take  off  his  long  gown,  for  in  China 
it  would  be  a  gross  insult  for  an  inferior  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  his  superior  more 
ceremoniously  dressed  than  the  latter.  The 
servant    returned.      "Well,    what    has    he    got 


on  now?"  "His  short  jacket,  waistcoat, 
baggy  over-trousers,  and  small  shoes,  your 
excellence7,"  was  the  answer.  "Go  back  and 
tell  him,"  said  Yuan  again,  "that  I  am  suf- 
fering from  the  heat,  that  I  wear  slippers 
with  no  heels,  a  thin  silk  underjacket,  no 
waistcoat,  and  ordinary  tight  trousers."  (Of 
course,  he  did  not  mean  tight  in  the  Western 
sense,  but  comparatively  tight — that  is,  too 
tight  to  allow  of  folds  in  which  a  knife  might 
be  concealed.)  The  visitor  was  therefore  re- 
quired to  peel  down  to  those  two  garments 
and  to  listen  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  Yuan's 
remarks  about  the  comfort  of  a  scanty  and 
informal  costume — though  knowing  full  well 
all  the  while  that  he  was  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. 

Yuan's  bitterest  enemies,  however,  were  not 
his  own  people,  but  the  Japanese.  Long  ago, 
when  he  was  beginning  his  career  as  Chinese 
resident  general  in  Korea,  he  first  learned  to 
know  them  as  no  white  man  ever  can.  He 
looked  on  behind  the  scenes  at  man}'  an  ugly 
drama  played  in  Seoul,  and  what  he  saw 
there  made  him  begin  the  vigorous  anti- 
Japanese  policy  which  helped  to  bring  on  the 
1894  war,  which  ended  in  such  humiliation 
for  China.  Since  that  time  he  had  bent  all 
his  energies  to  building  up  a  new  army  that, 
had  he  remained  to  complete  his  schemes, 
would  have  numbered,  including  first  and  sec- 
ond reserves,  1.200.000  men.  He  believed 
that  war  must  come  again  between  two  na- 
tions whose  rivalry  is  growing  more  and  more 
bitter,  and,  given  until  1923,  he  hoped  to  have 
modern  troops  who  could  wipe  out  the  old 
disgrace. 

Ambitious  Yuan  Shih  Kai  certainly  was — 
but  patriotic  also ;  and  in  losing  him  China 
loses  a  statesman  as  nearly  disinterested  as  it 
is  possible  for  an  Oriental  to  be.  There  is 
a  remote  chance,  of  course,  that  he  ma}-  re- 
turn to  power,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
he  will  outlive  the  present  regent  arid  his 
regime.  The  Yuan  family  are  notoriously 
short-lived,  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  with  his 
squat,  burly  figure,  his. bull  neck,  and  his  un- 
usually full-blooded  appearance,  is  already 
threatened  with  the  apoplexy  which  has  car- 
ried off  several  of  his  energetic  forbears. 

Charles  Lorrimek. 

Peking,  February  20,   1909. 
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LILLIAN  RUSSELL'S  SECRET. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Lillian  Russell  has  now  reached  the  point 
of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  age.  It  must  be  a  curious  sensation  for 
a  living  being  to  feel  herself  such ;  to  know- 
that  she  is  closely,  keenly,  enviously,  and 
wonderingly  scrutinized  by  all  the  women  who 
have  the  privilege  of  gazing  upon  her,  and 
who  are  all  saying  in  chorus,  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful? How  does  she  do  it?  Nobody  ever 
did  it  before  ?  Her  looks  are  perennial,  and 
unfading,  Would  that  we" — so  say  the 
middle-aged  ones — "could  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps !  Would  that  she  would  tell  us  the 
secret !" 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Miss 
Russell  is  always  telling  the  secret :  Work 
without  worry,  exercise,  and  diet.  The 
traffic  between  her  and  her  beauty  doctor  she 
probably  keeps  to  herself.  But  nor  beauty 
doctors  nor  dietaries  can  stay  the  hand  of 
time  from  many,  many  women.  Yea,  though 
they  walk  on  their  heads,  and  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees  while  exercising,  though  they 
abjure  sweets,  though  they  cast  all  their 
substance  into  the  willing  lap  of  their  beauty 
doctor,  still  will  their-  skin  furrow  and  their 
hair  blanch.  So  we  must  wander  back  to 
first  principles  and  believe  that  no  matter 
how  much  art  has  aided  nature,  the  secret, 
in  Miss  Russell's  case,  and  in  all  such  cases, 
lies  in  temperament,  contour,  and  skin. 

Miss  Russell  once  had  a  beautiful  figure, 
and,  well-padded  though  she  is  with  numerous 
convolutions  of  pearl  white  flesh,  the  unan- 
gular  and  symmetrical  framework  is  still 
there.  The  skin  is  naturally  of  a  beautiful 
tint.  No  amount  of  make-up  can  coax  into 
being  that  pearly  whiteness  upon  the  surface 
of  a  swarthy  or  muddy  skin.  The  hair  is 
bleached  into  the  likeness  of  Portia's  golden 
fleece,  and  no  man  shall  say  how  much  of 
those  marvelously  disposed  puffs  are  rootless. 
The  Russell  cheeks  take  to  the  encarnadined 
tint  bestowed  by  paint  so  naturally  that  one 
almost  prefers  that  somewhat  over -empha- 
sized bloom  to  the  rose  that  is  kissed  into 
being  by  the  ardent  sun.  And,  by  the  way, 
how  beautifully  it  tones  in  with  the  shaded 
rose  of  that  wondrous  automobile  veil  she 
wears  in  the  first  act ! 

Then,  there  is  a  further  detail.  Lillian 
Russell  is  of  the  doll  type  of  beauty ;  and 
however  much  we  may  damn  that  style  that 
indicates  lack  of  mental  force,  yet,  when 
backed  by  an  unwrinkling  skin  and  unthick- 
ening  contours,  it  has  its  immense  value  in 
standing  time  at  bay. 

So  Lillian  Russell  is  still,  in  her  own  type 
and  style,  a  beautiful  woman,  although  her 
radiance  is  a  little  dimmed  since  her  last 
visit.  She  looks,  to  the  discriminating  eye, 
fat,  fair,  and  forty,  now,  while  then  she  could 
pass  for  a  lady  in  her  early  thirties.  I  have 
a  dark  suspicion  that  the  thick  band  of  black- 
ening around  her  eyes  could  tell  guilty  secrets, 
and,  besides,  she  is  so  much  a  mistress  of 
make-up  that  she  knows  how  to  emphasize  the 
doll-like  suggestion  of  her  features  by  frizzing 
and  fluffing  her  hair,  laying  rose-tints  on  in 
the  right  degree  and  place,  and  shaping  the 
artificial  bloom  on  her  lips  to  the  likeness  of 
a  young  rosebud. 

About  the  play :  Well,  it  is  partly  by 
George  Broadhurst,  who  wrote  in  collabora- 
tion with  George  V.  Hobart,  so,  as  was  shown 
in  Mr.  Broadhurst's  "Man  of  the  Hour,"  there 
was  a  mine  of  picturesque,  up-to-date  slang 
to  call  on,  richly  to  diversify  the  humor  of 
the  play. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  has  a  talent  for  setting  into 
plays  living,  breathing  man-types  sketched 
freshly  and  vividly,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humorous  values,  from  the  life  of  the  imme- 
diate present.  Of  such  are  Duffy,  the  book- 
maker, Matt  Donovan  the  trainer,  Raster  the 
jockey,  and  Bud  the  stable  boy.  All  four 
characters  were  represented  with  fidelity, 
those  in  particular  of  Donovan  and  Bud  mak- 
ing one  feel  that  the  author  has  often  gone 
to  the  racetrack  with  eyes  and  lead  pencil 
sharpened  to  observe,  to  note  impressions,  and 
to  set  down  the  argot  of  the  horsey  man  as 
it  fell,   warm  with   his  breath,   from   his   lips. 

Frank  Sheridan  as  Donovan  the  trainer  was 
so  real  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
him  as  acting,  and  when  he  left  the  stage,  to 
our  responsive  imaginations  he  was  always 
and  only  in  the  racing  stables. 

And  Bud,  the  stable  boy,  little  bundle  of 
horse-lore,  boy-nature,  and  slang — Bud  at 
first  seemed  a  small,  roly-poly  wonder.  He 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  problem  at  first,  but 
as  the  play   went   on   the   solution   gradually 


developed  itself.  In  the  early  stages  of  Bud- 
ism  I  thought  he  was  just  plain  boy;  then, 
noting  his  shrewd  little  mug  which  had  some- 
thing unboyish  in  it,  I  suddenly  decided  that 
he  was  a  she — a  bright  girl  perhaps.  Then, 
observing  a  something  which  suggested  grown- 
up-ness  about  that  puzzling,  knowing  little 
countenance,  I  concluded  that  Bud  was  acted 
by  a  clever,  under-sized  woman.  And,  all  of 
a  sudden,  in  the  last  act,  when  Bud  comes  in 
resplendent  in  a  clean  striped  shirt,  a  whole 
store-suit,  and  a  chivalrous  manner  toward 
the  fascinating  widow,  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  me  that  he  was  a  man;  a  man  in  minia- 
ture but  a  real,  grown-up  man.  And  a  mighty 
good  actor-man,  too. 

Bud  became  such  an  immense  favorite  that 
he  almost  cast  the  lovely  Lillian  into  the 
shade :  but  that  lady,  with  the  tact  that  has 
helped,  with  other  things,  to  keep  her  a  foot- 
light  favorite  gave  the  little  man  his  post  of 
preeminence  in  the  right  place,  and  encour- 
aged the  audience  to  unload  itself  of  its 
weight  of  enthusiasm. 

Besides  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Archie,  Roberts, 
and  Truex,  who  acted  the  four  roles  already 
particularized,  there  were  other  actors  who 
gave  realistic  and  clever  portraitures.  The 
two  wooers,  the  English  chappy — described 
scornfully  by  Donovan  as  "ten  cents'  worth 
of  God  help  us" — the  old  reformer,  and  even 
the  negro  valet,  all  were  presented  with  that 
mingling  of  clever  burlesque  and  reality  which 
gave  to  the  light  texture  of  the  gossamer 
play  the  semblance  of  something  better  than 
it    is. 

For  the  story  part  of  "Wildfire"  is  no  great 
shakes,  and  the  vitality  that  the  piece  has 
been  found  to  possess  is  principally  due  to  the 
graphic  quality  in  Mr.  Broadhurst's — prob- 
ably— types  from  the  racing  track  and  the 
stables. 

Lillian  Russell  plays  the  part  of  a  bewitch- 
ing widow,  owner  of  the  racing  stables,  of 
Wildfire,  and  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  eligibles 
but  one  in  the  cast.  Miss  Russell  has  so 
long  been  a  brilliant  planet  in  the  histrionic 
firmament,  has  been  so  firmly  intrenched  in 
the  favor  of  New  York,  has  been  so  admired, 
and  acclaimed,  and  wondered  over,  and  mar- 
veled at,  that  she  has  the  calm,  absolute  poise 
of  a  conqueror  of  both  men  and  women.  She 
has  more — she  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
fetching  little  way  of  indicating  it.  She  can 
fence  cleverly  in  a  scene  with  a  wooer,  and 
can  even  infuse  an  eloquent  warmth,  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  feeling  into  certain 
scenes ;  as  witness  her  very  charmingly  de- 
livered instructions  to  the  jockey  concerning 
the  management  of  Wildfire  during  the  race. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  admired  Miss  Russell's 
dresses.  They  seemed  altogether  too  slinky 
about  her  heels.  Somehow  the  massiveness  of 
her  torso,  which  we  surmised  was  cabined, 
cribbed,  and  confined  in  restraining  wrappings, 
was  inharmoniously  in  contrast  with  the  too 
pronounced  tapering  of  her  petticoats,  or, 
rather,    petticoatless    skirt. 

There  were  three  other  women  parts,  be- 
sides that  of  Miss  Russell,  in  Wildfire.  But 
they  didn't  count,  as  only  those  close  to  the 
stage  had  the  remotest  idea  what  those  three 
unintelligible  ladies  were  talking  about.  Just 
imagine  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  English  listening  to  the 
three.  What  a  relief  it  was  when  Frank 
Sheridan  came  in,  and  we  luxuriated  in  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  some  one  utter  in 
articulate  accents  the  language  of  our  "own 
United    States." 

Miss  Russell,  by  the  way,  has  kept  her 
speaking  voice,  as  well  as  her  good  looks. 
She  is  a  personality,  is  Lillian,  in  spite  of  her 
doll  face.  No  mistake.  There  was  time  when 
she  could  do  nothing  but  sing  and  look  beau- 
tiful. But  both  in  "Butterflies"  and  "Wild- 
fire" she  carries  off  well  scenes  that  require 
a  little  easy  touch  of  comedy,  a  quick  turn  in 
expression,  a  significant  gesture,  a  certain 
grace  in  repartee.  All  superficial,  of  course, 
but  the  thing  is  done,  and  done  well.  Yes, 
this  middle-aged  New  York  pet  is  distinctly 
a  personality.  She  has  made  a  success  of 
her  working  life. 


The  United  States  is  regarded  by  many 
Continental  writers  solely  as  a  land  of  dol- 
lars, of  prose,  and  of  plain,  cold  fact.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  land  of  po- 
tential romance  because  of  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  races,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
marriages with  their  trail  of  curious  problems 
and  reversions  to  atavistic  types.  Our  fictional 
literature,  especially  that  of  our  short  stories, 
is  now  beginning  to  show  forth  the  com- 
plexities, the  puzzles,  and  the  problems  that 
arise  from  our  curious,  almost  unique  cosmo- 
politanism. Even  the  Hindoo,  that  unmixable 
Asiatic  element,  has  finally  come  from  his 
romantic  isolation  to  our  shores,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  his  presence  will  be  the 
means  of  starting  upon  their  travels  strange 
and  incomprehensible  tales  concerning  the 
occult. 

And  the  American  Indian,  for  so  long  con- 
fined to  the  pages  of  novels  because  of  his 
savage  inadaptability  to  ordinary  dramatic 
usages,  has  at  last,  and  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  made  his  debut  before  the  footlights. 

"A  Modern  Pocahontas,"  which  is  on  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week,  shows  by  its  title 
the  trend  of  the  story.  Miss  Emma  Rainey, 
who  acts  the  Indian  heroine,  is  a  rather  hand- 
some  girl    of   the    Indian    type,    and    is    con- 


sistently Indian  in  her  abstinence  from 
heroics  and  redundancy  of  gesture,  showing 
her  emotion  principally  by  means  of  attitudes 
and  the  plaintiveness  of  her  voice. 

The  most  striking  figure  in  the  little  play 
is  Mr.  Seaton's  Wa-pe-toh,  the  war  chief  of 
the  Cheyennes.  Mr.  Seaton  does  some  very 
good  and  dignified  pantomimic  acting,  and  the 
stolid  group  who  impersonate  Wa-pe-toh's 
scout,  medicine  man,  and  warriors,  give  the 
last  touch  of  reality  by  wearing  their  own 
skins,  instead  of  those  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  It  is  really  surprising  to  discover  with 
what  dignity  a  self-respecting  man  can  step 
around  clad  only,  save  for  the  necessary  cov- 
ering imposed  by  modesty,  in  his  own  cuticle  ; 
it  is  also  curious  to  observe  how  much  more 
wholesome  and  tolerable  to  view  is  the  em- 
browned and  freely  exercised  body  of  an  In- 
dian than  is  the  spectacle  of  some  self-com- 
placent son  of  the  city  kerb,  clad  scantily  in 
an  inefficient  bathing  suit,  with  his  pallid 
shanks  and  bump-jointed  arms  thrown  in 
offensive   relief  against  the  sea-scape. 

Although  it  was  not  far  down  on  the  bill, 
I  found  "A  Modern  Pocahontas"  much  the 
most  novel  and  interest-compelling  of  the 
numbers  offered  for  our  delectation,  because 
the  little  play  offered  to  view  an  incident 
founded  not  only  on  fact,  but  on  realities  of 
usage  and  custom  among  the  Indians. 

For  the  same  reason  the  exhibition  given 
by  the  Japanese  athletes,  equilibrists,  and 
jugglers  of  the  Kitabanzai  troupe  has  the 
virtue  of  novelty,  quite  aside  from  the  interest 
felt  in  the  remarkably  daring  and  skillful 
feats  of  these  Asiatic  jugglers.  Dextrous, 
graceful,  and  wonderfully  certain  in  their 
effects,  these  clever  performers  add  a  further 
quality  of  asstheticism  by  the  beauty  of  their 
gorgeous  costumes,  and  the  immensely  strik- 
ing background  formed  by  an  embroidered 
effigy  of  the  American  fleet  which  is  pic- 
torially  ranged  in  a  huge  half  circle,  with  all 
the  ships  dressed  in  gala  attire. 


Shakespeare's  Lectures. 

Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  he  will 
now  receive  mail  orders  for  the  two  lectures 
to  be  given  at  Christian  Science  Hall  by  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  the  famous  singing-master, 
conductor,  and  composer,  of  London,  who  is 
considered  an  authority  on  the  voice  and  its 
training  throughout  the  world.  The  first  lec- 
ture will  be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
3,  on  "The  Art  of  Singing" ;  the  second  on 
Monday  evening,  April  5,  the  subject  being 
"Singing  Historically  Considered,"  and  illus- 
trated with  excerpts  showing  the  styles  of  the 
great  composers  of  song. 

These  events  will  be  equally  interesting  to 
student,  teacher,  and  lover  of  song.  Mr. 
Shakespeare  is  a  brilliant  and  entertaining 
speaker,  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical 
musician,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
career  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 
David  Bispham  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
Shakespeare  training. 

Prices  will  be  $1  and  $1.50,  and  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  worth  many  times  that  amount. 


^ 


The  Second  Bispham  Concert. 

The  second  concert  of  David  Bispham,  the 
great  American  baritone,  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  21,  at  Christian  Science 
Hall,  when  a  magnificent  programme  of 
works  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
others,  will  be  given,  besides  a  charming 
group  of  old  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
numbers. 

Complete  programmes  may  be  obtained  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where  seats  will  be 
on  sale  until  five  o'clock  Saturday.  On  Sun- 
day the  box  office  will  open  at  the  hall  at  10 
a.  m. 


Harold  Crane,  with  the  Princess  Theatre 
company  here  last  year,  is  now  with  the  com- 
pany playing  "The  Golden  Girl,"  a  new  mu- 
sical comedy  that  was  recently  produced  in 
Milwaukee. 

-♦  ■- 

Mr.  Snapp — Life  is  full  of  contradictions. 
Mrs.  Snapp — And  I  say  it  isn't. — The  Budget. 


Finest  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,  N.  Y.,  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn.  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent 


Bispham 

The  Great  Baritone 

This  Sunday  afternoon 
March  21  at  2.30 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Corner  Sacramento  and  Scott 

Seats  $2,00,  5I.S0,  $1.00  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
General  Admission  $1.00 


THE  LAST  "POP"  CONCERT 

Sunday  afternoon,  March  28,   at  LYRIC   HALL 
"An  Afternoon  With  Schubert" 

Seats  50c.  $1.00,  ready  Thursday  at  Sherman,  Clay  Si  Co.'s 

CominE.  GABRILO  WITSCH.  Poet  of  the  Piano. 
William  Sbakespear  in  "Lecmres  on  SinginE." 


=S 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IS  OF 

MELLOW  TONE  AND 
PERFECT  QUALITY. 
ITS  UNIQUE  AND 
UNIFORM  CHARAC- 
TER DISTANCES 
ALL  COMPETITION 


THEY  GET  MOST 
WHO     BUY     THE 

BEST 


HE>-RY  CA3IPE  £  CO..  Inc. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada 

San  Francisco.  C&L 


J 


TO  LEASE  FOR  SHORT  TERM-Fur- 

nished  flat  in  Western  Addition.  Choice, 
marine  view :  S  rooms  ;  2  baths ;  furnace. 
Box  F.  Argonaut. 


AMUSEMENTS 


QRPHEUM 


FHIS  STREET 

FEAR  FTLLHORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


Weei  beguiling  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

Artistic  Vaudeville 

VIOLET  BLACK  and  Company,  in  Edgar 
Allen  WoolFs  comedietta,  "In  the  Subway"; 
THE  FOUR  POXCHERRYS:  JAMES  H. 
CULLEX:  SILBOXS  NOVELTY  CIRCUS; 
RAY  L.  ROYCE:  THE  BLESSINGS;  Mt- 
DOXALD  S;  HUXTIXGTOX:  Xew  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  EIGHT  PALACE 
GIRLS,    assisted   by   James    Clemons. 

Evening  prices — 10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.      Phone  WEST  6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  *£r 

1  S.  LOVERICH.  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

THIS   AND   NEXT  WEEK  ONLY 

George  Ade*s   Merry  Musical  Hit 

THE  SULTAN  OF  SULU 
FRANK     MOULAN,     MAY     BOLEY,     Fred 
Mace,    Helen    Darling,    Zoe    Barnctt,    James    F. 
Stevens.     Budd     Ross.     Bert     Phoenix,     and     a 
CHORUS   OF   FORTY. 

Next— "NANCY  BROWN." 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1-     Mats. 
(except   Sundays  and   holidays),  25c,   50c,   75c 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  to -VaDRess 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


BEGINNING     MONDAY.     MARCH    22 

Engagement   Limited   to  ONE   WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

KLAW    &    ERLANGER    present    their  original 

New  York  production  and  company  in 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  great  drama 

THE    RIGHT    OF    WAV 

With     GUY     STANDING     and     THEODORE 

ROBERTS    in    their    famous   impersonations  of 

Charley    Steele   and    Toe    Portugais. 

Coming — Richard  Carle  in  "Mary's  Lamb." 


VALENCIA 

The  onlr  st 


ThTATPP  Viiencii slot  13th 


steam-beated  theatre  in  the  city. 


This   Sat.   and    Sun.    Afternoons   and    Evenings 

Last  Times  of  "Out  of  the  Fold" 
Starting   Monday  Night.  March   22— First  Pro- 
duction  in    San    Francisco    of 
THE    HALF    BREED 
A  comedv-drama  by  Oliver  Morosco  and  H.  D. 
Cottrell.     All  the  favorites  of  the  \  alencia 

Stock    Company    in    the    cast 
Popular  Prices— Mats.    Wed.,   Sat.  and  Sun,, 
10c  and  25c.     Evenings,  10c,  25c,  35c  and  50c. 
Box  seats,   75c  and  St.    Seats  for  all  perform- 
ances on  sale  at  the  Emporium. 

Next— "Pretty     Peggy  "       S<  ready 

for   "Peter    Pan." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  20,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Mrs.  Kate  Trimble  "Woolsey  is  a  good 
American.  Her  ancestors  helped  to  fight 
against  an  effete  monarchy,  and  when  she 
remembers  what  women  did  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  and  the  way  the  republic 
has  requited  them,  she  feels  almost  inclined 
to  "call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return." 

So  at  least  she  said  in  her  speech  to  the 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  Equal  Rights  Associa- 
tion in  New  York.  She  openly  yearned  for  a 
monarchy  in  America,  not  that  she  believed 
the  monarchical  to  be  less  of  a  failure  than 
other  forms  of  government,  but  because  it  was 
only  under  a  monarchy  that  full  justice  was 
done  to  the  social  and  partial  justice  to  the 
political  claims  of  women.  There  was  a  time 
when  America  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
more  beautiful  section  of  her  people,  but  it 
was  in  colonial  and  not  in  republican  days. 
Did  not  Margaret  Brent,  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  refuse  to  pay  taxes  unless  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  Colonial  Assembly?  Did  not 
Mrs.  John  Adams  warn  her  husband  during 
the  Continental  Congress  that  unless  the  Con- 
stitution should  provide  for  the  political  rights 
of  women  a  time  would  come  when  the  said 
women  "would  arise  in  red  revolt  against  the 
government?  And  has  not  the  time  come? 
Mrs.  Kate  Trimble  Woolsey  says  that  it  has. 
and  we  can  almost  imagine  that  dauntless 
woman  perishing  for  her  faith  behind  a  barri- 
cade in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  social  neglect  of  women 
by  an  ungrateful  republic  that  arouses  Mrs. 
Woolsey's  ire.  Compare,  for  example,  a  presi- 
dential reception  with  a  drawing-room  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  There 
were  no  women  at  the  side  of  the  President 
in  the  grand  procession,  nor  did  they  figure  at 
the  taking  of  the  oath.  At  the  reception  the 
President  is  "the  whole  thing,"  for  while 
the  President  is  permitted  to  have  a  wife,  the 
country  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  presidentess. 
There  were  plenty  of  titled  men  at  the  cere- 
mony, but  there  were  no  titled  women.  But 
now  cross  the  Atlantic  and  behold  the  differ- 
ence a  few  years  ago.  There  we  might  have 
seen  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  great  world 
powers  paying  chivalrous  homage  to  a  woman, 
and  behind  that  woman  were  princesses,  and 
duchesses,  and  countesses,  and  maids  of  honor 
as  thick  as  flies  in  a  grocer's  window.  "Ah," 
says  Mrs.  Woolsey,  "this  is  a  government  of 
men,  for  men,  by  men,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  my  sex.  It  is  an  aristocracy."  And  to 
this  we  may  cringinglj"  reply  that  we  supposed 
it  was  an  aristocracy  that  Mrs.  Woolsey 
wanted.  "You  may  say  that  it  is  not  fair," 
continued  Mrs.  Woolses',  "to  contrast  the 
women  of  aristocratic  position  with  those  of 
my  own  country :  that  I-  might  better  contrast 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  with  the 
women  of  the  republic  If  you  will  do  so 
you  will  find  that  while  under  the  British  flag 
over  5,000,000  women  have  as  complete  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  as  have  the  men,  in  the  United 
States  less  than  250,000  have  as  complete 
municipal  suffrage  as  the  men  ;  that  while  in 
the  British  empire  over  1,500,000  women  have 
complete  suffrage,  in  this  republic  less  than 
100,000  may  cast  a  full  ballot." 

What  was  a  republic,  after  all,  but  a 
sexocracy  ?  In  the  republic  of  Greece  the 
status  of  woman  as  wife  and  daughter  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  male  slave,  while  it 
wasn't  until  Rome  became  an  empire  that 
women  had  any  show  at  all.  Women  in  the 
South  American  republics  occupy  a  lower 
political,  legal,  and  civic  position  than  in  Tur- 
key, Japan,  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  very  well,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  applause  was  loud  and 
sustained,  but  a  certain  interest  is  aroused  by 
the  question  of  a  woman  on  the  front  bench 
who  asked,  "But  what  are  we  goings  to  do 
about  it  if  they  won't  let  us  exercise  the 
right?"  Mrs.  Woolsey  did  not  reply  to  that 
silly  question,  but  there  were  murmurs  from 
the  dispersing  audience,  "Vote  by  force/' 
"Fight  for  it,"  and  "Show  them  that  we  won't 
be  deprived  of  our  rights."  The  situation  is 
evidently  a  threatening  and  a  critical  one. 


Just  now  the  Dutch  nation  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  artillery.  Not  that 
the  Dutch  nation  is  intending  to  go  to  war — 
far  from  it.  If  the  great  guns  are  heard  at 
all  at  The  Hague  within  the  next  few  weeks 
— and  no  one  knows  better  than  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  that  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip — they  will  signalize  birth  and 
not  death,  rejoicing  and  not  desolation.  If 
those  guns  are  heard  at  all  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  be  counted  by  thousands  of  loyal 
people,  and  if  there  is  silence  after  the  fifty- 
first  shot  those  thousands  of  people  will  say, 
"It's  only  a  girl,"  but  the  fifty-first  report  and 
on  to  the  hundred  and  first  will  be  the  signal 
to  Holland  that  a  prince  has  been  born  and 
that  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  has  arrived, 
after  eight  years  of  waiting  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

There  will  be  no  gifts  from  private  persons. 
Those  who  wish  to  show  their  generosity  may 
contribute   all    they   please   to    a   central    fund 
which  will  b'.    devoted   to   charity,   but  which 
will  rank  as  a  gift  to  the  royal  family.     Cities 
and    districts    will    be    allowed    to    make    col- 
lective rres-   its  of  small  intrinsic  value,  such 
baby  garments,  but  there  must 
i    ish  nor  any  display  of  wealth. 
e    a   pleasant  custom  in   Holland. 


If  the  advent  of  a  girl  is  desired  they  line  the 
cradle  with  pink  and  decorate  it  with  pink 
ribbons,  but  if  a  boy  is  hoped  for  they  use 
blue.  When  the  queen's  expectations  were 
officially  made  known  she  was  asked  deli- 
cately what  color  should  be  used,  and  her 
majesty,  with  a  fine  diplomacy,  selected  yel- 
low,  or  old  gold. 

Most  of  the  baby  linen  has  been  in  stock 
for  such  a  pitifully  long  time.  It  is  just  as 
good  as  ever,  although  it  is  marked  here  and 
there  with  tear  stains.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
guns  will  surely  be  heard  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  and  that  there  will  be  the  right 
number  of  them. 


Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
revolt  against  music  that  is  now  making  head- 
way in  New  York.  The  earlier  protests  were 
directed  against  music  in  restaurants,  but  not, 
of  course,  because  it  was  music,  but  because 
it  was  in  a  restaurant  and  therefore  out  of 
place.  Now  comes  an  extension  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the '  hostesses  of  New  York  are 
implored  to  have  pity  upon  their  guests  and 
to  keep  the  fatal  word  "music"  from  their 
invitation  cards. 

The  New  York  Sun  voices  the  trouble.  We 
are  told  that  the  music  has  been  so  overdone 
that  it  is  only  when  the  invitation  comes  from 
a  hostess  who  must  not  be  offended  or  who  is 
too  beautiful  to  be  ignored  that  the  word 
"music"  does  not  cause  dismay: 

"I  shall  never  forget  a  party  I  went  to  last 
week,"  said  one  of  the  younger  set  who  does  not 
relish  serious  entertainments.  "I  spoke  to  the 
hostess,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  saw  that  the  chairs  had  all  been 
arranged  as  if  we  were  in  a  theatre,  the  seats  in 
rows. 

"I  took  a  place  after  a  few  words  with  the 
hostess  and  found  myself  seated  next  to  persons 
I  did  not  know.  Soon  the  seats  about  me  were 
filled  up,  and  I  was  just  as  much  away  from  my 
friends  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  theatre. 

"To  my  horror  I  saw  enter  the  orchestra  from 
an  opera  house  which  had  been  giving  a  concert 
that  evening.  I  had  been  there  for  about  two 
hours  in  a  box  with  some  friends,  who  dropped  me 
at  my  hostess's  house  after  the  concert.  Here  I 
was  to  listen  to  it  all  over  again. 

"The  uproar  of  the  band  in  a  drawing-room  was 
something  deafening.  For  two  hours  or  more 
those  men  played,  with  the  interruption  of  occa- 
sional performances  on  the  'cello  by  an  old  man 
with  white  hair,  who  must  have  played  at  least  a 
dozen  numbers.  It  was  so  appalling  that  I  escaped 
as  soon  as  the  first  number  was  over. 

"Do  you  wonder  why  New  York  people  are  be-  I 
ginning  to  look  askance  at  anything  that  invites 
you  to  listen  to  music  ?  Anybody  could  have 
heard  such  a  concert  under  much  more  favorable 
circumstances  in  an  opera  house  for  a  very 
moderate  price.  Why  import  it  to  a  salon  and 
deafen  the  listeners?" 

Lately  there  has  been  a  certain  rage  for  en- 
gaging famous  singers  for  evening  parties.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  modern  vulgarity 
which  estimates  the  value  of  everything  by 
the  cash  price  paid  for  it.  A  prima  donna 
who  is  known  to  receive  $2000  or  $3000  for 
her  presence  at  a  party  is  supposed  to  give  a 
certain  lustre  not  because  of  the  quality  of  her 


singing,  but  because  of  the  price  paid  for  it. 
Sometimes  we  have  the  entire  orchestra  from 
an  opera  house,  and  in  that  case  some  of  the 
guests  have  to  listen  to  the  complete  perform- 
ance for  the  second  time  in  the  same  day. 

The  musicians  themselves  are  not  enthusi- 
astic for  these  engagements.  They  do  not 
usually  belong  to  the  impoverished  class,  and 
while  they  are  just  as  ready  to  earn  money 
as  any  one  else,  the  strain  upon  them  is  very 
great.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  the 
New  York  Sun  as  saying: 

"I  think  I  ought  to  charge  twice  as  much  for 
my  services  at  a  musicale,"  said  an  accompanist 
who  follows  many  of  the  opera  singers  on  their 
well-paid  progress  through  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  wealthy,  "for  I  have  at  least  twice  as  much 
work  to  do.  I  always  have  to  play  the  preludes 
over  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  stop  the  con- 
versation and  I  never  have  the  glory  of  having 
my  finales  listened  to  since  the  talk  begins  the 
minute  the  singing  ceases.  An  accompanist  ought 
to  be  paid  just  as  much  in  excess  of  his  regular 
fee  as  the  singers  are." 


The  essence  of  hospitality  is  to  give  the 
guest  what  will  be  most  acceptable  to  him  and 
not  merely  to  pass  him  through  a  sort  of 
social  machine.  Music  is  one  of  those  lux- 
uries that  should  be  left  entirely  to  personal 
inclination  as  to  time  and  subject.  The  best 
music  in  the  world  is  always  at  the  sen-ice  of 
any  one  who  has  the  price  of  an  opera  ticket 
in  his  pocket,  and  its  presence  either  at  res- 
taurants or  at  parties  should  be  kept  within 
the  strictest  limitations. 


Police    Captain 
bile  containing  sev 
street    and   struck 
Officer — Yis,    sor. 
after  chasing  this 
finally    succeeded 
New     Officer — Yis 
Good !     What  was 
— There    wor   just 
sor  ! — The  Circle. 


You  say  that  an  automo- 
eral  persons  sped  along  the 
down  an  old  man  ?  New 
Police  Captain — And  that 
auto  for  several  blocks  you 
in  getting  the  number  ? 
,  sor.  Police  Captain — 
the  number  ?  New  Officer 
foive   persons    in    th'    car, 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Are  Now  Open 
In  Their  New  Building 

216  to  228  Sutter  Street 

Between  Grant  Avenue 
and  Kearny  Street 


W.  F.  BECKER 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor 

222  Sheldon  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  646 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Tas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California    Street.  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Private  Party  Cars  "SIERRA"  and  "HERMOSA" 

RATES — $5.00  per  hour  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $20.00  for  the  use 
of  any  one  car. 

$25.00  minimum  for  round  trip  to  San  Mateo,  with  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours' 
stop-over  at  that  point. 

CARS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  OR  RETURNED  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  CITY 


<J  Parties  can  find  no  more  inexpensive,  instructive  or  interesting  method  of  enjoyment. 
The  cost  per  passenger  averages  very  small.  The  route  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
trips  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure,  in  good  weather  or  bad,  to  citizen  and  stranger  alike. 

Applications  for  cars  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Superintendent, 
United  Railroads,  Oak  and  Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mrs.  Nurich  was  in  the  jewelry  store. 
"Here  are  some  new  souvenir  spoons  we  have 
just  got  in,"  said  the  clerk,  placing  a  tray 
for  her  inspection.  "Oh,  aint  those  lovely!" 
she  exclaimed.  "I  must  have  some  of  those  ! 
Our  cook  makes  such  lovely  souvenir  !" 


Others  may  have  said  the  same  thing,  but 
this  rather  unsympathetic  comment  is  at- 
tributed to  the  late  Judge  Hoar :  "Are  you 
going  to  attend  the  funeral  of  General  But- 
ler ?"  a  friend  asked  him.  "No,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  "No,  I  am  not  going  to  attend — 
but  I  heartily  approve  of  it." 

When  Bonaparte  Blubell  announced  his  en- 
gagement to  Lily  Doe  everybody  in  the  black- 
smith's shop  congratulated  him  on  winning 
such  a  hard-working  and  forehanded  mate. 
But  Erastus  Coke  remarked :  "Peared  lak 
you  wouldn't  never  speak  up,  Bonaparte.  It's 
going  on  six  months  sence  you  begun  to 
fiddle  roun'  Lily."  "Dat's  so,"  Bonaparte 
frankly  admitted,  "but  I  didn't  lose  mah  job 
till  las'  night." 

It  was  her  first  ball  game.  She  lived  in 
Pittsburg,  too.  Yet  there  she  sat  in  the 
crowded  grand  stand,  gazing  out  at  her  home 
team  battling  against  the  Chicago  Cubs  for 
the  pennant.  "Harry,"  she  inquired,  during 
a  lull  in  the  excitement,  "which  is  the  great 
Wagner?"  Her  escort  gallantly  pointed  out 
the  famous  Pittsburg  shortstop.  "My!"  ex- 
claimed she,  after  scanning  Honus's  bow- 
legged  figure  awhile,  "who'd  ever  think  that 
man  could  write  operas  !" 


During  one  of  the  banquets  of  the  Church 
Congress  in  London,  a  certain  bishop  had  as 
his  left-hand  companion  a  clergyman  who 
was  completely  bald.  During  dessert  the 
bald-headed  vicar  dropped  his  napkin  and 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  At  this  moment  the 
bishop,  who  was  talking  to  his  right- 
hand  neighbor,  felt  a  slight  touch  on  his 
left  arm.  He  turned,  and,  beholding  the 
vicar's  pate  on  a  level  with  his  elbow,  said: 
"No,  thank  you,  no  melon.  I  will  take  some 
pineapple !" 

Once  when  Moltke  heard  himself  compared 
to  Caesar,  Turenne,  Marlborough,  Wellington, 
and  others,  he  remarked:  "No,  I  have  no 
right  to  rank  with  such  great  captains,  for  I 
have  never  commanded  a  retreat" — which  at 
the  same  time  conveyed  a  subtle  compliment 
to  himself.  Bismarck  was  equally  subtle  when 
he  was  asked  whom  he  thought  to  have  been 
the  ablest  plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  "I  don't  know  about  the  ablest,"  he 
replied  with  a  grim  smile,  "but  the  next  ablest 
was  certainly  Lord  Beaconsfield." 


During  the  encampment  of  several  regiments 
of  British  soldiers  in  a  certain  district  the 
wood  and  turf  used  for  cooking  purposes  were 
carted  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  One  day 
a  donkey-cart  full  of  turf  was  brought  in,  the 
driver  being  a  country  lad.  As  a  regimental 
band  was  playing,  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
donkey  and.  held  the  animal  tightly  by  the 
head.  Some  of  the  "smart  ones"  gathered 
round,  highly  pleased,  and  the  wit  of  the 
party  asked  why  he  "held  his  brother  so 
tightly."  The  reply  was  crushing :  "I'm 
afraid   he   might   enlist." 


Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  New  York  slums  is  profound,  con- 
demned at  a  recent  dinner  the  sterile  work  of 
a  certain  charity  society.  "In  fact,"  said 
the  noted  actress,  "this  society  reminds  me 
very  forcibly  of  a  Cincinnati  tramp.  This 
tramp,  ragged  and  forlorn,  stood  up  one  cold 
morning  in  the  police  court  dock,  and  the 
magistrate,  frowning  at  him,  said:  'Profes- 
sion?' 'Inventor,'  was  the  reply,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  'What  have  you  invented  ?'  asked  the 
magistrate.  'Nothing,'  said  the  prisoner,  still 
more  hoarsely,  'but  I'm  trying  to.'  " 

Horace  Bixey,  the  doyen  of  Mississippi 
pilots,  is  still  at  the  wheel  at  eighty-two,  and 
tells  this  story  as  a  temperance  argument : 
"Once,  I  remember,  a  passenger  of  ours  fell 
overboard.  We  fished  him  out  with  a  boat- 
hook  after  he  had  been  soaking  on  the  bottom 
half  an  hour  or  so.  We  laid  him  limp  and 
sopping  on  the  deck,  and  a  steward  ran  for 
the  whisky  bottle.  As  I  pried  the  man's 
mouth  open  to  pour  some  whisky  down  his 
throat,  his  lips  moved.  A  kind  of  murmur 
came  from  them.  I  put  my  ear  down  close  to 
listen,  and  I  heard  the  half-drowned  wretch 
say:  'Roll  me  on  a  bar'I  fust  to  git  some  o' 
this  water  out.     It'll  weaken  the  licker.' " 


Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
on  a  circuit  in  West  Virginia  some  years 
ago,  when  there  was  tried  before  him  a  case 
in  which  principal  counsel  was  a  lawyer 
whose  head  was  quite  devoid  of  hair,  says  the 
New  York  World.  The  day  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  room  in  which  the  sitting  was 
had  was  badly  heated.  It  was  net  long  after 
counsel  had  begun  his  argume.it  that  he  said  : 


"Your  honor,  I  must  pause  long  enough  to 
request  that  the  window  opposite  be  closed 
more  tightly.  I  feel  the  draft  on  my  head." 
"The  court  sympathizes  with  you,"  solemnly 
assented  Mr.  Harlan.  "The  court  has  the 
same  kind  of  a  head." 


An  enlisted  man  at  the  post  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth was  not  long  ago  ordered  to  the  range 
for  the  first  time  for  target  drill.  Out  of 
twenty-one  chances  the  newcomer  made  never 
a  hit.  "Oh,  you  dub!"  exclaimed  an  officer 
standing  near.  "You've  missed  the  target 
every  time !  What's  the  matter  ?"  "Well, 
sir,"  answered  the  recruit,  nonchalantly,  "the 
only  reason  I  can  think  of  at  present  is  that 
the  person  who  set  up  my  target  hasn't  placed 
it  in  a  straight  line  from  here." 


At  the  head  of  the  mall  and  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
costly  monuments  in  Washington  is  being 
erected  in  memory  of  President  U.  S.  Grant. 
The  work  covers  a  comparatively  large  piece 
of  ground,  and  is  progressing  rapidly.  At 
either  corner  of  the  base  of  the  big  monument 
there  will  be  a  mammoth  brass  lion.  These 
were  in  place  last  week,  and  their  presence 
attracted  the  attention  of  Congressman  Hum- 
phries as  the  car  carrying  Mr.  Sherman  and 
others  turned  slowly  around  the  curve.  "Fine 
lions,"  said  Mr.  Humphries,  "and  very  appro- 
priate, too.  The  people  will  think  they  were 
captured  by  President  Roosevelt."  "Too 
small,  too  small  for  that,"  was  Mr.  Sherman's 
comment. 


Sir  Charles  Wyndham  (speaking  at  a  din- 
ner) told  of  a  young  man  he  once  heard 
of  who  was  paying  attention  to  a  lady  to  the 
great  disgust  of  her  father,  who  remonstrated 
very  kindly  with  him.  The  father  said,  "If  I 
see  you  in  this  house  again  I  shall  kick  you 
out."  The  young  man  came  back  the  very 
next  day.  "I  told  you  what  would  happen," 
said  the  father,  and  it  did  happen.  The 
young  man  did  not  appear  for  about  five 
weeks,  and  then  one  day  the  father  saw  him 
coming  toward  the  house,  and  immediately 
went  and  opened  the  front  door.  "Haven't 
you  had  enough  ?"  said  the  old  man.  "Have 
you  come  again  to  see  my  daughter  ?"  "No, 
no,"  replied  the  other.  "I  have  come  on  be- 
half of   the  president  of  our  football  club." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Perhaps  a  Rumor. 

A    tenderfoot    went    out    to     Yuma, 

And    there    he    encountered    a    puma, 

And  later  they  found 

Just  a  spot   on  the   ground — 

And  a  puma  in  very  good  huma! 

— Douglas    (Ariz.)    Despatch. 


•The  Paragon. 
She's  as  dear  and  as  dainty  a  darling 

As  ever  delighted  the  view; 
Her  hair  is  a  glorious   golden, 

Her  eyes  the  most  beautiful  blue. 

Her   features  are   simply   perfection, 
Her  skin  is  like  peaches  and  cream, 

She's  so  pretty  and  witty  and  winsome, 
The  slangsters  would  dub  her  "a  dream." 

Her  voice  is  the  voice  of  an  angel; 

She  can  play  the  piano,  and  cook; 
She  lacks  only  one  thing — existence — 

This  girl  that  I  found  in  a  book. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Straight  and  Narrow/. 
Lady,   with  your  soup-bowl  hat, 

Near-Directoire  gown   and    make-up, 
With  your  curves  all  to  the  flat, 

Quite  in  line  with  fashion's  shake-up, 
With   your  long  plumes   all   a-wave 
When  you  gaily  trip  the  pave 

As  on  toward  the  shops  you  hike  it, 

Do   you  like   it? 

When  reform  has  done  its  work — 

E'en  though  hubby  much  has  scolded — 
And  with  many  a  strain  and  jerk 

You   into   new  shape  are  moulded, 
Do   you   wholly   feel   at  ease 
In  your  efforts  thus  to  please? 

Smiles  that  match  your  costume   rakish — 

Are  they  fakish? 

And  when  you  have  closed  your  tour 
Of  the  down-town  streets  for  shopping, 

And  you're  home  again,   are  your 
Inclinations  to   be  stopping 

Long  before  you  want  to  take 

'Em   all  off   for  comfort's  sake, 

And  put  on,  though  not  so  dapper, 

Just  a  wrapper?  — Brooklyn  Life. 
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A.  Hirschman 

For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Nothing  under  the  Son 
wQ]  Clean  and  Polish  Silver  like 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

It's  use  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate  for  more 
than  40  years  is  evidence  of  its  superior  merit. 
m  Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cts.  in  stamps  tor  full  sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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FOR 

300  YEARS 

THE  WORLD'S 

MOST 

FAMOUS 

CORDIAL 


Liqueur 

Peres 

Chartreux 

GREEN   AND    YELLOW — 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants, 

Giwirs.  Hotels.  Catts, 

Batjer  S:  Co., 

45  Broadway.  NewYorlc,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


REINVESTMENT 

OF  MATURING 

S.  P.  of  ARIZONA  1909s 

We  will  gladly  give  you  advice  and  offer 
suggestions  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous  as  a  basis   for  exchange 

SUTRO   £#  CO. 

412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF   3.   F. 

coronaoo 
cor.  loma  and  orange 

ave.  hotel  Alexandria 

los  angeles 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  200 


SOIMIDI  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


LABELS 
CARTONS  etc 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STS- 


The  New  Route 

to 

EUROPE 

See  our  programme  of 
Spring  tours  to  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Siberia,  and  Russia 
— free    for    the    asking. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


FT  TROPF         *250  "Pward. 
Li\jll\Wl    J-i    Our  Book  for  1909 
contains  "EUROPE  AS  AN  INSPIRATION,"  by 
May  Alden  Ward. 

Free  on   request.      Also  Japan,  S550  ;    Round  the 
World.  S1425. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY. FEB.  5.  1909.  THIS  BANK 
REPORTS  DEPOSITS  OF  S2.256.0OO.O0 
AND  A  LEGAL  RESERVE  OF  41  PER 
CENT.  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  CONTINUE 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  STABILITY  AND 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  BANK.  WHICH 
HAS  CHARACTERIZED  ITS  GROWTH 
AND  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  PAST  17 
YEARS.  YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  COR- 
DIALLY INVITED. 

A.  w.  Naylor,  Pres.     F.  M.  Wilson,  Pi«-J¥«. 

F.L.  Naylor    F.C.Mortimer    w.  S.  Woon 

Cashier  Aitt.  Caihiir         Ant.  Caihitr 


JMJ 


JSerkrlry.iCtLL 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  S:  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kxuse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening    from   7    to    8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  -Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles^  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.   S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same   building. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saniome  SU. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaura,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4ih  Edition.      Pacfrjc  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  20,  1909. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Southern  California  has  claimed  many  leading 
society  folk  of  the  city  within  the  past  fortnight, 
and  polo  week  at  Coronado  has  proved  indeed  de- 
lightful. Several  engagements  of  interest  have 
been  announced  and  more  are  to  be  told  in  the 
very  near  future,  it  is  said.  There  are  rumors 
of  Mi-Careme  festivities,  but  no  definite  arrange- 
ments   have    been    made    or    invitations    sent    out. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Margaret 
Newhall,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Newhall,  to  Mr.  Athole  McBean.  No  date  is  an- 
nounced   for   the    wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mae 
Gibson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gibson  of  San 
Rafael,   to    Mr.    Robert  Foster. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Helen 
Josephine  Deming,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Deming  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  Dr.  Gardner 
Perry  Pond.  Their  wedding  will  be  an  event  of 
the   spring. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Amweg  and  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Scott  will  take  place  on  Monday,  April 
12,  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  The  matron 
of  honor  will  be  Mrs.  Clarence  Reed  and  the 
bridesmaids  Miss  Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Marian  Lally, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fitzgibbons,  and  Miss  Elyse 
Schultz.  Mr.  Edward  Gunn  will  be  best  man  and 
the  ushers  are  to  be  Mr.  George  Gunn,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Baker,  Mr.  James  Cameron  and  Mr.  Grant- 
land   Voorhies. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Russell  to  Pay- 
master Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  U.  S.  N.,  will  take 
place  on    May    12    at   St.  John's   Church,    Oakland. 

Mrs.  J.  Vincent  de  Laveaga  will  entertain  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday   next. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  will  entertain  at  a  tea 
tomorrow  (.Sunday)  afternoon  at  her  apartments 
at    the    Hillcrest. 

Dr.  Tracy  Russell  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  followed  by  a 
theatre  party.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott, 
Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Keeney,  and  Mr. 
Templeton    Crocker. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on    Scott   Street. 

Miss  Margaret  Stow  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal bridge  party  and  tea  on  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  her  young  girl 
friends.  Among  those  who  were  present  were 
Miss  Lucy  Coleman,  Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  Miss 
Helen  Baker,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Jean  Gallois, 
Miss  Janet   Coleman,    and    Miss   Lydia    Hopkins. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Campbell,  who  have 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  entertained  at  dinner 
on  Tuesday  for  a  dozen  guests. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  presided  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
number  of   her    friends. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Breckinridge  will  leave  on  April  5  for  New 
York,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there  will  sail  for 
Europe   to   spend    the   summer. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn left  last  week  for  New  York.  They  will 
spend  the  Easter  holidays  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  will  return  here  late  in  April. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough, 
and  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer   in    Ross   Valley. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Dbcwell 
Hewitt  will  leave  early  in  April  for  New  York, 
where  they  will  spend  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  Miss  Nina  Pringle, 
and  Miss  Hess  Pringle  will  leave  within  a  fort- 
night for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  a  visit 
to  relatives,  going  later  to  New  York  and  then 
to   Canada  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  are  spending 
a   fortnight  at    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker,  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  Scott  have  gone  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  spent  the  week- 
end at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick   Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Miss  Katrina 
Page  Brown,  and  Miss  Mary  Keeney  left  on  Sun- 
day last  for  Coronado.      Yesterday    (Friday)    they. 


with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss 
Helene  Irwin,  who  were  also  at  Coronado,  left 
for  the  Grand    Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  expects  to  leave  on 
April  12  for  New  York,  sailing  thence  almost 
immediately  for  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the 
summer    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  the   Burlingame   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  will  leave  next 
month   for  several  months'  travel  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  recently  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  at 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have  returned 
from  the  East  and  are  at  their  country  place  at 
San    Mateo. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan  are 
spending  this  month  at  the  Parrott  ranch  in  So- 
noma County. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  who  have 
been  at  the  Fairmont  for  some  time  past,  will 
spend  the  summer  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  Mr. 
Philip  Baker,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Baker  will  spend 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  have  spent  the 
week  in  Bakersfield  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  William 
S.   Tevis. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Suzanne  Kirk- 
patrick  have  returned  from  a  stay  of  several 
weeks  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  and  Miss  Isabel  Beaver 
left  on  Saturday  last  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
travel  for  some  months.  They  will  spend  a  few 
weeks    in    New    York   en    route. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  arrived  this  week  from 
Honolulu    on    the   Siberia. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  who  has  been  so- 
journing at  the  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara,  has  gone 
to  Pasadena  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  A. 
P.    Scheld. 

Miss  Genevieve  Walker  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  at  the  latter's  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  left  this  week  for  a  visit 
to   Washington,  D.   C. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams  has  gone  to  San  Ra- 
fael, where  he  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Belle  Clements  left  a  few  days  since  for 
her  home  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  after  a 
lengthy  visit  to  her  brother-in-law  and  sister. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Sterling  Adams,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve King  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  left  last 
week   for   a  trip  to   Coronado   and    Santa   Barbara. 

Miss  Ysabel  Brewer  has  been  in  town  for  sev- 
eral  days   as  the  guest  of   Mrs.    C.    O.   Alexander. 

Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  has  .spent  a  fortnight 
at   Coronado. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  has  been  the  guest  re- 
cently of  friends  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    friends   in    San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Chapin  of  Sacra- 
mento arrived  in  town  early  this  week  for  a 
brief  stay  as  guests  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  have  opened  their 
country  home  at  "Woodside  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  at  the  Fairmont,  will  go  to  their  sum- 
mer home  at  Tahbe  as  soon  as  the  season  opens. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Kennedy  of  His  British 
Majesty's  army,  a  member  of  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Clubs  of  London,  is  occupying  apartments  in 
the    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Pratt,  wife  of  Captain  Pratt  of  the 
Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss 
Carolyn  Pratt  arrived  last  week  from  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  transport  Thomas  and  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  Van  Wyck  before  returning 
to  their  home  in  Seattle. 

Among  registrations  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills^  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Crocker,  Mr.  W.  P.  Scott,  Miss 
Crocker  and  maid,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Tobin,  Mr.  C.  C.  Tobin,  Mr.  George  T.  Bryant, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Garrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  Good- 
win, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington Ames,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Smith,  Miss  J.  M. 
Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Garrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Driscoll, 
Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart, 
Mr.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Keegan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Beach,  Mr.  E.  E.  Helling,  Mrs.  Anna 
Dubois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Church,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence H.  Austin. 


The  new  Orpheum,  in  its  old  location  in 
O'Farrell  Street  between  Stockton  and  Powell 
Streets,  will  be  opened  April  19,  just  three 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  famous  old 
theatre  in  the  great  fire  of  1906. 


Royal 


Txtre 


BaKing*  Powder 

Absolutely 

Renders  the 

food  more  wholesome  and  su- 
perior in  lightness  and  flavor* 


The  only  baking  powder 

mada  from 

Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  George  S.  Anderson,  General  Staff,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital 
at  that  place   for  observation   and   treatment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  B.  Woodward,  U. 
S.  A.,  inspector-general,  Department  of  California, 
returned  on  the  transport  Thomas  last  week  from 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Major  William  W.  Forsyth,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  on  the  transport  Thomas  last  week 
and  is  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
On  or  about  April  15,  Troops  I  and  M,  Fourteenth 
Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.,  under  command  of  Major 
Forsyth,  will  leave  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
march  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  estab- 
lish a  camp  within  its  limits  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  these  parks  from  injury  and  depre- 
dation. 

Major  Henry  M.  Morrow,  judge-advocate,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  take  effect  upon  his  being  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  Philippines  Division. 

Captain  Cecil  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
the  Twelfth  Cavalry,   U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Robert  J.  Fleming,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Twelfth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
to  the  Tenth   Cavalry,  U.   S.   A. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  5  for  Manila  and  to  report  to  the 
commanding  general,  Philippines  Division,  for 
duty.  Upon  completion  of  duty  he  will  return 
to  his  proper  station  at  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Roberts,  Seventh  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  at  Army  Headquarters, 
Department  of  California,  has  been  assigned  to 
temporary  duty  at  these  headquarters,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  in  (his  city,  when 
he  will  stand  relieved  and  proceed  with  that  regi- 
ment to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Captain  Leonard  D.  Wildman,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Army  Signal 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  San  Francisco  and  take  the  transport  to 
sail  from  here  about  August  5   for  the  Philippines. 

Captain  William  Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  assume  the  office  and  duties  of  chief 
commissary,  Department  of  California,  vice  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  David    L.    Brainard,   U.    S.   A. 

Captain  Lawrence  B.  Simonds,  commissary,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  arrived  from  Manila  on  the  transport 
Thomas  last  week,  is  ordered  relieved  from  the 
commissary  department  on  April  15  and  is  assigned 
to  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  "Poet  of  the  Piano." 

The  last  of  the  great  pianists  for  the  pres- 
ent season  will  be  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  friend 
and  compatriot  of  Josef  Lhevinne,  and  an 
equally  great  artist  but  of  quite  a  different 
genre.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  hear 
him  so  soon  after  his  fellow  artist.  Both  are 
Russians,  both  are  students  from  the  same 
influences,  but  their  playing  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

In  addition  to  his  great  talent  as  a  pianist, 
Gabrilowitsch  has  won  renown  as  a  composer, 
and  as  an  orchestral  conductor,  as  well  as  a 
painter,  for  he  has  received  honorable  men- 
tion a  number  of  times  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Art  in  St.  Petersburg  for  his  splendid  por- 
traits in  oil,  and  one  sketch  of  Rubinstein 
took  first  honors. 

Gabrilowitsch  will  play  at  Christian  Science 
Hall  Friday  night,  April  2  ;  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  4,  and  Tuesday  night,  April  5.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  April  7,  he  will  play 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oakland. 

He  will  be  the  soloist  at  the  big  Easter 
festival  concert  with  an  orchestra  of  fifty 
artists  and  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  on  Wednesday  night,  April  1,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop  he  will  fur- 
nish the  programme  for  the  fifth  concert  of 
the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society. 


Last  "Pop"  Concert  of  the  Season. 

Sunday  afternoon,  March' 28,  at  Lyric  Hall, 
the  last  of  the  Greenbaum  "Pop"  concerts  of 
the  present  season  will  be  given,  and  "An 
Afternoon  with  Schubert"  will  close  the  most 
successful  series  of  chamber  music  concerts 
ever  given  in  this  city. 

The  programme  will  include  the  "Quin- 
tette'' for  two  violins,  two  violoncellos,  and 
viola,  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Nielsen,  'cellist, 
will  assist  the  Lyric  Quartet,  a  group  of 
songs,  with  Mrs.  Celia  Decker  Cox  as  the 
executant  accompanied  by  Miss  Lydia  Rein- 
stein,  and  a  "Trio"  with  Miss  Therese  Ehr- 
mann, a  gifted  young  local  pianist,  assisting 
Messrs.   Hoffman   and   Villalpando. 

Seats  will  be  ready  next  Thursday  morning 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  the  prices  are 
50  cents  and  $1. 


University  Charter  Day. 
The  Charter  Day  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  be  held  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  Tuesday  morning,  March  23,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock.  The  Charter  Day  address 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Right  Honorable 
James  Bryce,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
-««»» 

.  The  New  York  appraiser  says  that  we  are 
certainly  becoming  prosperous.  He  argues 
from  the  importations  of  precious  stones,  and 
certainly  there  can  be  no  more  reliable  stand- 
ard than  this.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary the  value  of  the  diamonds,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  other  gems  entered  through  the 
port  was  $2,916,710,  a  gain  of  $200,447. 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION     SQUARE 


fl  Beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Tapestry  Room, 
March  tenth,  tiffin  will  be 
served,  between  four  and 
six,  in  the  White  and  Gold 
Room. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

GOLF  COURSE 

The  finest  1 8-hole  golf  links  in 
America.  Velvety  grass  greens, 
studded  with  magnificent  live- 
oaks,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Hotel  and  a  part  of  its 
superb  grounds. 

H.  R.  Warner,  Mgr.     Del  Monte 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal   hotel  accommodations. 


Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau,  Peck-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


■THE    CITIZENS'   ALLIANCE,    920    Merchant* 

■^  Exchange,  calls  lie  attenriDa  ol  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway.  Oakland.  All 
classes  ol  .""ale  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   "The  Citizens'    Magazine"  SI. 50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 
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JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Offers  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  real  old-fashioned  garden  tea 
party  in  its  beautiful,  light,  and 
airy  LAUREL  COURT. 
The  dainty  viands  and  appoint- 
ments and  the  PERFECT 
SERVICE  are  the  delight  of 
both  guest  and  hostess. 


Management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Will  open  for  the  Season 

on  April  First 

An  ideal  home  in  the  country,  almost  within  the  city's 
gates. 

Modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  attraction;  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Service  unsurpassed  ;  table  unexcelled  ;  location  unrivaled. 

Special  rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters.  Visit  THE 
PENINSULA  and  be  agreeably  surprised.  Frequent  train 
service. 

Half   an  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco 

JAS.  H.  DOOL1TTLE,  Manager 


Seattle's  Fewest  and  Host  Hodern  Hotel 

..    ..-    Lj 

IwelvelStoriesof 

Solid  Comfort" 

Building,     concrete, 

steel  and  marble. 
Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 
210rooms,135baths. 

Library    and   bound 

magazines  in  read- 

ing rooms  for 

guests. 

Most  refinedhostelry 

fe*^™Q| 

in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 

Kates,  SI .00  up     English  Grill. 

Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  weefc  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  " 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

When  George  Ade's  musical  comedy,  "The 
Sultan  of  Sulu,"  first  saw  the  light,  the  public 
were  talking  about  our  new  possessions  in  the 
Philippines  a  great  deal  more  than  now,  and 
they  were  much  more  familiar  with  the  serio- 
comic problems  of  the  situation  than  at  pres- 
ent. But  the  humor  and  satire  of  the  piece 
have  not  evaporated.  One  of  the  reasons,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  present  production  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  is  concerned,  is  the  fact 
that  Frank  Moulan  as  the  Sultan  shows 
what  a  qualified  and  capable  comic-opera 
comedian  can  do  with  a  part  that  has  real 
possibilities.  There  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  years  no  more  finished,  bright, 
wholesome,  and  legitimate  comedy  success 
than  Mr.  Moulan  makes  in  this  piece.  He 
has  played  it  many  times  and  his  touch  is 
deft  and  sure  in  every  situation.  In  addition, 
he  has  all  the  requisites  for  his  work — appre- 
ciation of  its  humor,  a  mobile  countenance, 
sprightliness,  and  a  good  voice  for  speech  or 
song.  His  Sultan  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  efforts  of  Stevens,  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
and  James   T.   Powers. 

And  the  show  throughout  is  worthy  of  the 
comedian.  May  Eoley  is  forceful  and  funny 
as  the  Judge -Advocate.  Zoe  Earnett  is  a  be- 
witching Chiquita,  and  Helen  Darling  as  the 
colonel's  daughter  is  sympathetic  and  tuneful. 
Fred  Mace  shows  his  versatility  in  the  part 
of  an  Arkansas  colonel,  and  J.  F.  Stevens  as 
a  songful  lieutenant  is  a  winning  figure.  The 
chorus  is  handsomely  costumed  and  gives 
ample  reasons  for  its  existence.  And  Stage 
Manager  Temple  has  again  proved  his  skill 
and  authority.  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  will  run 
joyfully  and  profitably  at  least  another  week. 


In  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novel,  "The  Right 
of  Way,"  there  were  two  characters  of  im- 
pressive personality.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
reader  will  soon  forget  "Beauty"  Steele  and 
Joe  Portugais.  Next  week  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  will  be  presented  Eugene  W.  Pres- 
brey's  dramatization  of  the  story,  and  Guy 
Standing  and  Theodore  Roberts,  the  well- 
known  leading  actors,  will  be  seen  in  the 
characterizations  referred  to,  which  have  been 
moved  from  the  book  to  the  stage  with  even 
added  elements  of  attractiveness.  Klaw  &  Er- 
langer  have  surrounded  them  with  a  good 
company,  and  the  play  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  serious  drama. 
The  stirring  scenes  are  made  actually  real. 
There  are  five  acts  and  all  are  full  of  interest. 
The  play  will  run  one  week  only,  with 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinee  perform- 
ances. . 

"The  Halfbreed,"  by  Oliver  Morosco  and 
Harry  Cottrell,  and  first  produced  in  Los  An- 
geles with  Mace  Greenleaf  in  the  leading  role, 
will  be  produced  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  next 
Monday  evening.  It  is  a  stirring  drama  of 
life  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  individual- 
ized characters,  and  was  very  successful  from 
its  first  night  when  first  brought  out.  Mace 
Greenleaf  will  have  the  part  he  created,  Spavi- 
naw,  the  halfbreed,  whose  jealousy  and  spite 
are  directed  toward  Ross  Kennion,  the  hero, 
to  be  played  by  Thomas  McLarnie.  Blanche 
Stoddard  will  be  the  heroine,  Evelyn,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Huntington.  Charles-Dow  Clark, 
Gerald  Harcourt,  Robert  Romans,  Beatrice 
Nichols,  and  others  of  the  Valencia  Theatre 
Company  will  have  good  parts.  Grace  Thomas 
will  reappear,  after  an  absence  of  a  fortnight. 
The  incidental  music  by  Herr  Heller  and  his 
orchestra  will  be  a  feature  of  the  week. 


Violet  Black,  an  ingenue  of  attractive 
quality  and  experience,  has  first  place  in  the 
list  of  newcomers  on  the  Orpheum  bill  for 
next  week,  beginning  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss 
Black  will  appear  in  a  little  play  by  Edgar 
Allen  Woolf,  entitled  "In  the  Subway,"  and 
she  will  be  supported  by  Cameron  Clemons, 
Eugene  Keith,  Herbert  Morris,  and  E.  W. 
Brown.  The  Four  Poncherrys,  who  will  make 
their  first  appearance  in  this  city,  come  direct 
from  Europe,  where  they  are  considered  to  be 
wonderful  aerial  acrobats  and  daring  and  ex- 
pert wire  performers.  James  H.  Cullen, 
humorous  raconteur  and  monologist,  will  be 
seen  again,  and  with  certain  enjoyment.  Sil- 
bon's  Novelty  Circus,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  a  number  of  well-trained  cats,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  principal  hits  in  the 
programme,  for  at  the  London  Hippodrome  it 
was  an  attraction  for  nearly  a  year.  Among 
the  feats  which  these  marvelous  felines  accom- 
plish is  looping  the  loop.  Next  week  will 
terminate  the  engagement  of  Ray  L.  Royce, 
the  Blessings,  McDonald  and  Huntington,  and 
the  Eight  Palace  Girls  and  James  Clemons. 
New  motion  pictures,  of  course. 


The  final  performance  of  Lillian  Russell's 
engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  will  be 
given  Sunday  night.  Her  play,  "Wildfire,"  is 
reviewed  at  length  on  another  page. 


"Nancy  Brown,"  the  great  New  York  mu- 
sical comedy  success,  will  be  seen  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  following  the  run  of  the  "Sultan 
of   Sulu."  . 

The  last  performances  of  "Out  of  the  Fold," 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  will  be  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening. 


Jessie  Mae  Hall,  well  and  favorably  known 
here,  will  be  brought  to  the  Valencia  Theatre 


especially  to  play  the  part  of  Wendy  in  "Peter 
Pan."  She  is  now  making  a  great  hit  in  the 
role  in  the  production  at  the  Burbank  Theatre, 
Los  Angeles.  . 

Otis  Skinner  will  play  an  engagement  at  the 
Van  Ness  Theatre  next  month  and  is  to  bring 
his  latest  dramatic  triumph,  "The  Honor  of 
the  Family." 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


A  Desert  Impression. 
The  hour  before  dawn, 

Each  breath  is  a  sigh, 
The  camel-men  yawn 

And  glance  at  the  sky. 
The  distance   is   drear 

With  silhouettes  drawn 
And  ghastly.     We  fear 

The  hour  before  dawn. 

The  hour  before  noon, 

Each  breath  is  a  gasp, 
Oh,    water    us    soon ! 

Each  tongue,  like  a  rasp, 
Is   rugged    with   thirst; 

Our  starvelings  swoon, 
Oh,    sunshine-accursed, 

The  hour  before  noon! 

The  hour  before  dusk, 

Each  breath  is  a  sob, 
A   ration  of  busk! 

Our  weary  limbs  throb. 
Made  sick  with  their  load 

Of  spices  and  musk. 
It   acts  like  a   goad, 

The  hour  before  dusk. 
— Robert  Visittart,  in  Mexican  Herald. 

The  Flutes  of  Spring. 
The  flutes  of  spring  are  all  in  tune 

And  playing  everywhere. 
Oh,   crystal-clear  and   ripple-toned 

They  sound  along  the  air. 

The  long  arpeggios  of  the  sun 

Sweep  over  hill  and  plain, 
And   in   the   misty   valleys   sound 

The  runs  and  trills  of  rain. 

Wild  melodies  of  strolling  winds 

Go  swift  across  the  sky, 
The  young-leafed  wood  is  loud  with  calls, 

Where  nesting  robins  fly. 

Some  spirit   roams  upon  the  earth, 
New-born,    wing-sandalled,    free, 

And  for  him,  where  he  strays,  the  flutes 
Pour  out  their  melody. 

Then  listen  to  the  tune  of  them 

That  play  at  April's  birth, 
Whose  call  is  to  the  waking  heart 

From  the  deep  soul  of  earth. 
-Ethel  B.  Howard,  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Condonation. 
Now  that  wise  Time  hath  shown  me  I  was  wrong, 

I  to  its  stern   arbitrament  submit. 
Long  have  I  lived,  but  Time  hath  lived  more  long, 

And  many  an  eon  more  hath  mellowed  it. 
It  hath  seen  princes  crowned  and  kings  disowned, 

Forsaken   rituals,   desecrated    fane, 
Goddesses  scorned  and  demigods  dethroned, 

Hillocks  of  wounded,  holocausts  of  slain. 
Entombing  hatreds  in  the  nerveless  grave, 

It  hath  condoned   rebellion  and   wrong, 
Embalming  only  memory  of  the  brave, 

The  friends  of  Freedom  of  the  sons  of  Song. 
So  whether  I  have  ill  or  rightly  striven. 
Be  all  my  faults   forgotten  and   forgiven. 

— Alfred  Austin,  in  The  Independent. 


Pervasion. 


You    are    all    vague    and    haunting    things    to    me: 
The    shimmer   of  the   moonlight   on    the   mere 
Is  your  strange  being,  and  the  brooding  fear 

Of  the  black  midnight.     Everywhere  I  see 

A  symbol  of  you;  in  the  cedar  tree 

That  dreams  beside  my  window,  in  the  clear 
Eyes    of   the   lonely  stars,    in   the  austere 

And   melancholy   ocean's   mystery. 

Never  the  moon  beholds  my  secret  hours 
But  you  behold  me,  never  the  gray  dawn 

Comes  without  word  of  you  on  its  cool  breath. 
And  will  I  find  you  in  my  coffin  flowers, 
When  over  Time's  cold  borders  I  am  drawn 
By  the  inexorable  desires  of  Death? 

— Elsa  Barker,  in   The  Craftsman. 


EYESIGHT 


Double  Vision  G  lass  es 


644  MARKET  ST.  Opp  Palace  Hotel 


Black  Trotting  Mare  for  Sale 

RECTOLA — 7  years  old — out  of  an  Elector  mare  by 
Silvarro  (Stud  book  No.  42068). 

Suitable  for  Speedway.  A  grand  trotter  under  saddle. 
3-year  old  record  2:21.     Absolutely  sound  and  gentle. 

To  be  offered  at  Cha*e's  auction  «dc  at  Plea*- 
anton,  March  26th. 

Owner's  address,  25  Brown  Ave.,  San  Jose. 


FOR  ^  AT  F  —  INTEREST  INT  WELL- 
*  VAX     vJ-TAJ-J_  koowni  high-class   tea    and 

lunch  rooms  about  io  move  downtown.  Nominal 
sum  only  required,  but  suitable  personality  abso- 
lutely necessary.  An  attractive  occupation  with 
easy  hours.     Apply  for  paniculars  to 

M.  N.,  Argonaut  office 


ALAMEDA 

FOR  SALE— $15,500.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent modem  homes;  11  rooms  and  baths;  finished  basement 
and  all  conveniences.  Situated  on  a  lot  86  1-2  x  207  1-2. 
sunny  side  and  best  part  of  Central  Avenue.  Garage  and 
beautiful  grounds. 

LEWIS  &  SHAW,  Agents,         1504  Park  Street 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  5200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

Broadway  at  13th  J6S5  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  |       SAN   FRANCISCO 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg 

Our  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at    our    factory 

117   San  Jose    Ave.,  S.  F-,  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


TWO    MINUTES 

WALK   FROM   THE   LOBBY   ARE    OUR 


Artichoke,  Asparagus,  Pie 
Plant  and  Celery  Gardens 

and  they're  fresh,  like  our  yellow-legged 
frying  chickens,  roasting  pigs,  broiling 
squabs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese  &  eggs 


THE  POTTER 


SANTA  BARBARA 


MILO  M.  POTTER 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Johnny — The  camel  can  go  eight  days  with- 
out water.  Freddy — So  could  I  if  ma  would 
let  me. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Ethel — Jack  simply  raved  over  my  figure 
and  mj'  complexion.  Maud — And  is  he  still 
in  the  asylum? — The  Clubwoman. 

The  Colonel — Confound  it,  sir;  you  nearly 
hit  my  wife?  Jagson — Did  I?  Well,  you 
have  a  shot  at  mine. — The  Sketch. 

"Judge,  did  you  ever  try  an  absinthe 
f rappe  ?"  "No  ;  but  I've  tried  a  lot  of  fel- 
lows who  have." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Why  marry  at  all?"  asks  Lady  Arthur 
Paget.  One  reason  is  that  most  of  the  ladies 
insist  upon  it. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"She  said  she'd  marry  me  if  I  felt*  the 
same  way  a  year  from  then."  '"Did  you'7 
"Yes,  but  toward  another  girl." — The  Taller. 

"What  broke  up  the  suffragette  parade?" 
"A  department  store  hung  out  a  sign  announc- 
ing $2  silks  at  $1.99." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"How  much  fuel  do  you  compute  we  shall 
need  on  our  motor  trip?"  "Well,  suppose  we 
say  two  gallons  of  gasoline  and  three  gallons 
of  Scotch." — Outing. 

Artist — This  is  my  latest  picture — I  call  it 
Paradise.  Kind  Friend — I  have  only  one 
fault  to  find  with  your  conception,  old  chap. 
It  looks  like  Hell.— Puck. 

"Is  there  any  redeeming  feature  about  these 
tube  gowns?"  "Well,"  replied  the  trolley 
magnate  addressed,  "they  pack  well  in  a  car." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Barber  (rather  slow) — Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
your  hair  is  turning  a  bit  gray.  Victim — 
Shouldn't  wonder.  Look  at  the  time  I've 
been  here. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Club  Doctor  (with  view  to  diagnosis) — 
And  now,  my  man,  what  do  you  drink  ? 
Patient  (cheerfully) — Oh — er — well,  doctor, 
I'll  leave  that  to  you. — Bystander. 

"That  was  a  bad  break  Dr.  Green  made." 
"What  was  it  ?"  "He  advised  our  traveling 
man  to  give  up  work  for  awhile  and  travel 
for  his  health." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  heard  Skinflint  bargaining  with  a  cab- 
man last  night."  "Bargaining  ?  Yes !  That's 
an  old  dodge  of  his  to  find  out  exactly  how 
much  he  is  going  to  save  by  walking  home." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

"When  Clubber  gets  arguing  he  loses  all 
tact"  "As  for  instance  ?"  "Why,  last  night 
he  told  an  opponent  who  is  lame  that  he 
hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on ;  another  who  squints 
that   he   was   sorry   he   couldn't  see   things   as 


he  did  ;  and  a  man  who  stammered  he  urged 
not  to  hesitate  in  expressing  an  opinion." — 
Stray  Stories. 

"If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  be  a  fool,  Diggs." 
"True,"  replied  Diggs,  complacently.  "The 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  you  are  your- 
self."— The    Circle. 

"My  daughter's  music,"  said  the  proud  par- 
ent, "cost  us  a  lot  of  monej'."  "Indeed!"  re- 
joined the  visitor.  "Did  some  neighbor  sue 
you?" — Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  De  Crimp  (day  after  election  in  1915) 
— Where  did  you  get  the  new  hat  ?  Mrs.  Poll 
Worker — My  husband  gave  me  $5  yesterday 
for  my  vote. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"The  insurgents  have  more  men  than  we 
have."  "But  they're  outgeneraled,  just  the 
same.  Why,  we've  got  two  generals  to  their 
one." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mother — And  when  he  proposed,  did  you 
tell  him  to  see  me?  Daughter — Yes,  mamma: 
and  he  said  he'd  seen  you  several  times,  but 
he  wanted   to   marry  me  just  the  same. — The 

Sphiiix. 

Redd — Didn't  I  see  you  going  along  in 
your  automobile  today  ?  Greene — What  time  ? 
Redd — Four  o'clock.  Greene — Four  o'clock? 
Oh,  yes,  we  were  going  then ! — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Teacher — Correct,  Tommy  Timson ;  the 
person  who  signs  a  note  is  called  the  maker, 
or  promissor.  Now,  what's  the  person  who 
writes    his    name    on    the    back    of    the    note 

1 


called  ? 
Puck. 


Tommy — A    sucker,    or    fall    guy 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING        Post  and  Market  Su. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MENLO  PARK 

Two  Country  Homes  to  Lease 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY 
Call  Building 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462.739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


TO  LET 

Apartment 
Flats 

Tie  "Elizabeth" 

Corner 
Jackson  &  Fillmore  Sts. 

Rents$65to$85 

These  magnificent  6-room  and  bath  apartments,  handsomely  finished  throughout  with  beamed 
ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  artistic  light  fixtures,  paneled  walls  and  every  modern  convenience, 
including  following  service:  Hot  water,  electric  elevator,  janitor  service  and  light  in  corridor 
halls,  removal  of  garbage  free,  rear  entrance  to  all  appartments.  Located  on  transfer  corner  in 
best  residence  district  of  the  city.  All  outside  rooms  and  light  and  sunns'.  Apply  to 
SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO.,   27  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


""PHIS  living  room,  as  done  by  our  decorative  department,  is  carried  out  with  grayish  blue  grass  cloth  on  the  walls  and  velour 
specially  made  in  shades  to  harmonize  with  same.     The  furniture  is  covered  in  grayish  blue  small  leaf  pattern  tapestry,  with 
a  two  tone  grayish  blue  floor  covering  to  match.     All  woodwork  is  finished  in  rich  antique  mahogany. 


Ft  .-aiture 

Carpels 

Rjgs 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


■Since  1856" 
Wholesale 


BOOTH'S 
CRESCENT  BRAND 


A  royal  repast 
— the  fish  of 
finest  flavor 


CALIFORNIA 

Broiled 

Mackerel 


SA^DIMIA, 


VEBULEUS) 


Packed  in  Spice,  Mustard  or 

Tomato  Sauce  —  as 

you  prefer 


Monterey  Packing  Company 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 


20  Cents 
EVERYWHERE 


F.  E.  BOOTH 

Sacramento   and    Drumm  Streets 
Sole  Agent,  San  Francisco 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.   CO.) 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Friday,  March   19,1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Friday,   April  16,  1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Thursday,   May   13,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
Tames  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


MTJIR  WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Li.  Say  Francisco     |      Lt.  Mnir  Woods 

Iv.  Tasalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN-     I  WEEK 
DAY      |     DAY 

SON- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00a 

2:00p 

»4:40p 

8:40a     t7:25a 
10:00a,      1:36p 
11:20a    53:00p 
12:40p|     4:40p 

2:00p 

3:20p| 

11:00a 
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1:40p 
3:05p 
4:45p 
6:05p 

7:25a 
1:32p 

4:34p 
*8:50p 

10:56a 
1  2:1  Sp 
1:3Gp 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01p 

♦Saturday  onlT.     jMondav  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Sausali to  Fern,-  and  S72  Market 

General  Offices— Mill  Valley.  California. 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone,   Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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The  Tariff  Readjustment. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  anybody  to  read  a  lecture  to 
Congress  upon  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion. The  party  in  authority  has  given  its  pledge  to 
the  country  to  make  such  changes  as  will  correct 
injustice  and  remedy  the  errors  which  afford  a  shelter 
to  schemes  of  aggression  and  selfishness  in  the  business 
world.  The  President  is  committed  to  the  principles 
involved  in  this  change  and  the  integrity  and  success  of 
his  administration  lie  bound  up  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  do,  therefore,  but  to  go  vigorously  to  work,  to  do 
the  thing  as  it  has  been  promised  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  promised.  Congress  understands  all 
this  as  well  as  anybody — possibly  even  better. 

That  the  country  can  live  and  prosper  even  under  a 
faulty  tariff  scheme  has  more  than  once  been  demon- 
strated. Likewise  more  than  once  it  has  been  made 
manifest  that  the  country  can  not  prosper  while  there  is 
uncertainty  about  tariff  conditions.  Every  period  of 
tariff  tinkering  has  been  a  period  of  apprehension, 
timidity,  and  retarded  business.  It  will  be  so  now. 
There  are  many  indications  of  prosperity  ahead,  but  it 


awaits  the  tariff  adjustment  which  is  in  the  way  of 
being  made.  Men  of  business  will  move  cautiously 
and  even  timidly  until  they  shall  be  able  to  know  what 
the  conditions  are  and  what  they  are  to  be  and  upon 
what  they  may  calculate.  All  of  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  Congress  needs  to  get  A  'sy  and  keep 
busy,  U,  the  end  )t  cleaning  up  in  the  sp  -t  possible 

order  the  part-     iar  job  it  ha    undertaken. 

'.t  this  tim-  „nd  from  this  point  of  view  it  looks  as 
if  California  were  in  the  way  of  gaining  rather  than 
losing  through  the  readjustment.  But  if  it  shall  turn 
out  that  we  must  lose  something,  it  will  hardly  be 
becoming  for  us  to  make  a  great  howl  about  it.  Those 
who  go  in  for  a  policy  like  that  involved  in  our  tariff 
laws  must  not  complain  if  the  scheme  does  not  always 
affect  particular  interests  advantageously.  We  must 
expect  to  share  in  the  deficiencies  as  well  is  in  the 
merits  of  the  system. 


President  Taft  and  the  South. 

President  Taft  wants  to  reorganize  Southern  poli- 
tics; not  indeed  to  alter  its  names,  affiliations,  or  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  to  minimize  the  negro 
question  and  to  substitute  more  timely  motives  of 
political  action.  In  public  addresses  Mr.  Taft  has 
again  and  again  declared  his  regret  at  the  loss  involved 
in  the  failure  of  the  South  to  participate  in  the  active 
political  life  of  the  country,  and  his  wish  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  might  cooperate  in  the  promo- 
tion of  vital  and  representative  politics  in  place  of  a 
system  founded  in  prejudice  and  dread  and  tending  to 
no  constructive  purpose.  His  home  at  Cincinnati  has 
long  been  within  eye-shot  of  the  Southern  mountains 
and  he  has  always  maintained  close  personal  relations 
with  representative  Southern  people.  Since  his  gei 
entrance  into  public  life  Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  fre.  jent 
visitor  and  a  close  student  of  the  South.  He  knows  the 
Southern  people ;  he  likes  their  way  of  life.  And  when 
he  takes  a  vacation  almost  invariably  he  goes  some- 
where into  the  South  in  pursuit  of  the  associations  and 
the  sports  he  loves  best.  Since  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency  nine  months  ago  he  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  South,  still  further  affiliating 
himself  with  the  Southern  mind  and  growing  in  South 
ern  sympathy.  No  man  in  the  country  has  a  truer 
insight  into  the  motives  of  Southern  life  and  politics, 
and  none  surely  has  a  friendlier  wish  to  lead  the  South 
away  from  the  infatuations  of  a  futile  system  and  into 
participation  with  the  general  politics  of  the  time. 


In  a  political  sense,  the  South  has  been  treated  by 
dominant  Republicanism  as  a  conquered  territory 
Federal  offices  in  the  Southern  States  have  been 
bestowed  not  upon  men  in  sympathy  with  the  political 
life  of  these  States,  not  to  men  of  representative  char- 
acter, but  to  men  holding  affiliation  with  the  Republican 
party,  therefore  out  of  political  and  social  sympathy 
with  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  There  has 
been  no  care  on  the  part  of  the  government  at  Wash 
ington  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern  people ;  rather  it 
has  been  aimed  to  sustain  in  each  Southern  State  by 
Federal  patronage  a  centre  of  political  organization  at 
odds  with  the  local  social  and  political  sentiment 
This  policy  reached  its  culmination  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  the  nomination  of  negro  postmasters  at 
various  points  in  the  black  belt,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  appointment  of  a  black  man  to  the  collectorship 
of  the  port  at  Charleston,  at  the  centre  and  headquarters 
of  ultra  Southern  sentiment.  The  effect  of  a  policy 
thus  running  athwart  the  prejudices  of  the  people  has 
been  precisely  what  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be. 
It  has  tended  to  unite  the  Southern  people  in  devotion 
to  sectional  politics  with  the  "nigger"  as  its  dominating 
motive.  It  has  impressed  the  average  Sou  jniL-r 
with  the  feeling  that  the  North,  or  at  least  Lie,, ,  arty 
which  reflects  the  spirit  and  executes  the  will  of  the 
North,  is  indifferent  to  Southern  sensibilities  or  resent- 
ful of  them  and  that  it  rejoices  in  humiliating  the  South. 


It  has,  in  brief,  tended  to  emphasize  and  deepen  those 
differences  and  animosities  which  in  a  political  and 
even  in  a  social  sense  have  separated  the  people  of  the 
South  from  the  people  of  the  North. 


Southern  politics  can  not  be  understood  by  anybody 
who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  study  Southern  social 
conditions  and  sympathetically  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  Southern  man.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  South  there  are  great  numbers  of  blacks,  in  many 
communities,  as,  for  example,  Charleston,  the  prepon- 
derance of  numbers  being  on  their  side.  There  are 
among  them  relative!;  good  and  bad,  as  among  other 
classes  and  types  of  -  eople,  but  they  are  mostly  igno- 
rant, shiftless,  irresponsible,  socially  inefficient.  Great 
numbers  are  vicious  not  so  much  through  calculating 
criminality  as  through  excess  of  mere  animalism  with 
an  animal-like  incapacity  at  the  point  of  individual  self- 
control.  Regarded  broadly,  the  South  is  a  country 
inhabited  by  two  races,  one  of  which  must  literally 
carry  the  other.  If  civilization  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  white  element  must  do  it.  It  must  supply  all  the 
initiative  with  the  forces  of  effective  social  life — its 
intelligence,  its  foresight,  its  courage,  its  thrift,  its  indi- 
vidual self-control — and  at  the  same  time  it  must  hold 
the  dangerous  propensities  of  the  associated  race  in  per- 
sistent restraint.  In  no  other  country  on  this  round 
earth  is  the  white  man's  burden  a  more  real,  positive, 
and  vital  problem  than  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  union. 

Fortunately — fortunately  for  the  country  and  fortu- 
nately for  himself — the  negro  is  a  docile  and  yielding 
creature.  He  knows  a  firm  hand  when  he  sees  it  and 
he  rarely  resists  it.  One  white  man,  especially  a 
i  an  of  Southern  breeding,  will  control  twenty  blacks 
in  almost  any  situation.  Superior  mental  and  moral 
quality  tells  tremendously  and  positively  in  all  contacts, 
because  the  negro  is  essentially  a  child.  And  being  a 
child,  the  negro  is  easily  influenced,  disposed  by  his 
propensities  to  idleness  and  to  vice.  He  can  be  led  by 
anybody  who  will  flatter  and  cajole  him  and  other- 
wise pander  to  his  weaknesses.  No  greater  political 
error  was  ever  made  than  the  bestowal  of  political 
equality  upon  a  creature  hopelessly  incapable  and  child- 
ishly vain.  This  blunder  has  been  responsible  for 
much  that  is  pitiful  in  the  recent  history  of  the  South 
and  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  persistence  of.  the 
"nigger"  in  Southern  politics.  With  as  little  political 
instinct  as  political  capacity,  the  negro  has  neverthe- 
less been  stimulated  in  his  political  ambitions.  He 
wishes  to  assert  himself  politically  precisely  as  many 
of  his  kind  are  ambitious  to  become  preachers, 
not  because  of  any  true  propensity  or  capability,  but 
because  it  ministers  to  personal  vanity  and  further 
because  there  may  be  in  it  the  ineans  of  living  without 
labor.  The  negro,  like  men  of  all  colors,  grasps  eagerly 
at  any  and  every  chance  which  may  relieve  him  of 
the  irksome  necessity  of  work.  Of  course,  there  are 
individual  exceptions;  we  speak  not  of  them,  but  of  the 
average,  of  the  characteristic,  of  the  typical  Southern 
negro,  with  no  education,  no  discipline,  no  thrift,  no 
thought  of  personal  responsibility,  and  no  conception 
of  the  thing  called  self-respect. 


It  lies  upon  the  white  men  of  the  South  to  bear  this 
great  burden  of  social  irresponsibility  and  incapacity; 
and  it  is  a  burden  great  enough  to  tax  the  mental  and 
moral  powers  even  of  a  highly  capable  race.  The 
South  has  borne  it,  not  indeed  without  stress.  It  hqs 
borne  it  now  for  something  more  than  the  lifetime  of 
a  generation,  and  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  retarded 
life  of  the  South  as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  negro,  regarded  as  an  industrial 
worker,  is  hopelessly  lax  and  shiftless,  nevertheless  by 
his  very  presence  and  by  the  condition  which  he  makes 
in  the  labor  market,  is  a  bar  to  accessions  from  without. 
Few  immigrants  come  into  the  South.  The  liberty 
loving  and  socially  aspiring  Englishman,  I  ier- 
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man,  and  Xorthman  go  not  to  the  South,  where  new- 
comers must  compete  with  the  negro  and  live  upon  the 
low  social  plane  with  which  he  is  content,  but  rather  to 
the  North,  where  the  field  of  opportunity  is  wide  and 
free.  The  negro  creates  a  special  police  problem,  since 
everywhere  he  must  be  watched  and  guarded  against, 
due  to  his  imperfect  sense  of  the  rights  of  property  and 
to  the  beastliness  and  cruelty  of  some  other  of  his 
propensities.  The  negro  must,  in  one  way  or  another, 
be  restrained  politically,  because,  being  an  ignorant 
child  and  subject  to  ridiculous  and  vicious  leadership, 
he  would  by  his  numbers  quickly  give  over  the  affairs 
of  the  communities  in  which  he  lives  to  the  unworthy 
and  incapable.  Again  let  us  say,  we  speak  not  of 
exceptional  individuals,  but  of  the  mass. 


The  South  knows  or  thinks  it  knows  how  to  hold  its 
black  element  in  wholesome  subordination.  It  has 
come  to  definite  judgment  at  this  point  upon  the  basis 
of  tradition,  instinct,  habit.  Its  fundamental  pre- 
cept is  that  of  absolute  social  separation  of  the  races. 
It  draws  the  line  so  tight  that  no  black  man  dares  to 
step  across  it.  In  material  ways  the  South  is  not 
ungenerous  to  the  negro.  It  accords  to  him  full  rights 
of  property.  It  protects  him  in  his  social  rights  as 
related  to  his  own  race.  It  accords  to  him  a  far  wider 
opportunity  of  industry  than  does  the  North ;  for  every- 
where in  the  South  the  negro  is  admitted  to  trades  from 
which  he  is  barred  at  the  North.  It  gives  him  sym- 
pathy and  charity.  But  beyond  this  the  negro  can  have 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  Southern  white  man.  He 
must  not  assume  social  equality  at  any  point.  He 
must  not  attend  a  church  frequented  by  whites.  His 
children  must  not  enter  a  school  maintained  for  white 
children.  He  must  not  in  a  public  conveyance  presume 
to  sit  in  seats  other  than  those  especially  provided  for 
him.  He  must  not  address  a  white  woman  excepting 
under  circumstances  marking  his  subordinate  social 
character.  He  must  demean  himself  at  all  times  and  at 
all  places  as  a  member  of  a  race  socially  inferior.  All 
this  not  because  the  South  feels  any  sort  of  repugnance 
toward  the  black  man,  for  in  truth  it  has  less  than  the 
North.  The  South  really  likes  the  negro  "in  his  place," 
and  the  place  of  the  negro,  according  to  Southern 
notions,  is  that  of  a  subordinate  caste,  absolutely  shut 
off  from  equal  association  at  any  point  with  the  white 
race. 

To  some  extent  the  rule  of  social  discrimination 
against  the  black  man  rests  upon  racial  instinct,  but 
even  more  positively  it  rests  upon  calculation.  In  the 
Southern  view  the  one  principle  which  guarantees  the 
dominating  authority  of  intelligence  and  property — the 
one  assurance  of  civilization,  if  you  please — is  that  of 
complete  social  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  black 
race.  The  South  firmly  holds  to  this  theory.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conviction,  almost,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
religion.  To  question  it  in  any  group  of  Southerners 
is  to  stir  up  wrath  and  resentment.  Your  Southerner 
will  not  even  argue  the  point ;  he  regards  it  as  a  matter 
above  and  beyond  argument,  as  truth  self-evident,  posi- 
tive, fundamental. 


Upon  the  basis  of  what  we  have  already  said,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  resentment  of  Southern 
people  when  at  the  North  and  even  at  the  South  polit- 
ical and  social  recognition  is  accorded  by  persons  in 
high  authority,  and  even  by  the  government  itself,  to 
members  of  the  negro  race.  The  universal  sentiment 
is  to  this  effect,  namely,  that  every  such  recognition 
inflates  the  ambition  and  the  vanity  of  the  subordinate 
race,  breeds  hopes  of  social  promotion,  stimulates 
self-consciousness,  and  tends  to  development  of  that 
presumptuousness  and  smartness  which  is  even  less 
tolerable  than  downright  social  aggression.  Let  a 
black  man  be  accorded  social  recognition  at  the  North 
under  circumstances  notable  enough  to  cause  the  fact 
to  be  circulated  broadly  at  the  South,  let  a  black  man 
be  appointed  postmaster  in  a  Southern  village  with  the 
fact  noised  all  over  the  country  in  newspaper  des- 
patches, let  a  black  man  be  made  collector  of  customs 
at  Charleston,  or  let  another  black  man,  no  matter  how 
elevated  his  individual  character  or  how  personally 
worthy,  be  bidden  to  dine  at  the  White  House,  and  its 
reflection  may  be  found  everywhere  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon  in  an  irritating  "sassiness"  on  the  part 
of  the  mi  re  idle  and  the  more  socially  pretentious — 
always  the  least  useful  and  worthy  element — of  the 
black  rare.  And  as  it  stimulates  the  vanities  of  the 
blacks,  so  in  corresponding  measure  it  offends  and 
;s  t'te  whites.  It  strikes  athwart  tradition,  senti- 
-ace   instinct;   furthermore,   it   gives   offense  by 


tending  to  deepen  and  make  more  difficult  the  problem 
of  the  Southern  white  man,  already  so  serious  as  to 
form  a  burden  all  but  intolerable.  Put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  Southerner;  feel  if  you  can  his  instinctive 
and  traditional  sentiment  toward  the  black  race;  look 
if  you  can  from  his  point  of  view;  take  upon  yourself 
the  weight  of  his  burden  and  feel  it  augmented  as  he 
feels  it  by  the  policy  or  the  stupidity  of  his  Northern 
brethren.  In  brief,  put  yourself  in  the  Southerner's 
place  and  understand  if  you  may  his  deep  sense  of 
injury,  his  hopeless  indignation,  and  his  profound 
resentment. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  the  matter  of  Southern  appointments  to 
Federal  offices  and  take  stock  of  how  it  strikes  the 
Southern  mind  and  reacts  upon  Southern  politics.  The 
South  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Socially  it  is 
hardly  worth}-  to  be  anything  but  a  Democrat.  In  any 
Southern  community  all  the  best  people,  all  the  socially 
respectable  people,  pretty  much  all  the  decent  people, 
are  Democrats.  One  who  goes  from  the  North  to  live 
in  the  South  almost  inevitably  becomes  a  Democrat 
through  propensities  of  association  with  persons 
physically  and  morally  cleanly.  There  are,  indeed,  a 
few  men  of  high  mental  intrepidity  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  stand  out  upon  the  basis  of  fixed  political  con- 
viction and  to  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  pre- 
vailing political  sentiment.  But  such  persons  are 
always  few  in  number  and  they  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  Republican  politics  at 
the  South.  The  man  of  independent  mind  finds  no 
place  in  that  system  of  sordid  self-seeking  which  at 
the  South  styles  itself  "the  Republican  organiza- 
tion." Your  Southern  Republican  of  the  politically 
active  type  is  almost  invariably  a  vulgar  creature  con- 
tent to  find  his  associations  with  the  lowest  elements 
of  both  races.  He  is  never  by  any  chance  a  man 
representative  of  the  social  and  moral  spirit  of  his 
community,  almost  inevitably  and  invariably  a  degen- 
erate and  a  scrub.  It  is  to  men  of  this  sort,  very  largely 
speaking,  that  the  government  at  Washington  has 
habitually  turned  when  it  has  sought  "timber"  for 
political  recognition  or  has  assumed  to  "cooperate0 
with  the  South. 

There  has  long  prevailed  in  connection  with  South- 
ern appointments  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"referee  system."  The  Federal  offices  in  any  particu- 
lar State  are  bestowed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee  to  whom  the  appointive  power  refers  and 
defers.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  State  recently  visited 
by  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  Federal  offices  are  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  committee  of  Republicans,  this  committee  being  made 
up  of  men  ridiculously  deficient  at  every  point  of  rep- 
resentative character.  The  system  would  be  absurd 
if  it  were  not  worse.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal, 
and  the  working  effect  of  it  is  to  bestow  the  Federal 
offices  upon  men  of  no  standing  and  small  respect- 
ability, incidentally  to  give  offense  and  create  irritation 
among  representative  citizens  the  State  over.  We  can 
not   vouch   for  the   truth   of   scandalous   reports,   uni- 

ersally  credited  even-where  at  the  South,  that  Federal 
offices  are  shamefully  subject  to  a  system  of  barter  and 
sale  and  that  almost  without  exception  they  are  given 
to  persons  notoriously  deficient  in  public  respect. 

Naturally  those  who  profit  under  this  system  are  not 
friendly  to  proposals  of  change.  Those  who  profit  by 
any  system,  however  bad,  are  never  reformers.  The 
Republican  politicians  of  the  South  simply  want  to  be 
let  alone,  with  leave  to  keep  on  in  the  old  disreputable 
way,  no  matter  how  offensive  it  may  be  to  respectable 
Southern  sentiment  or  how  demoralizing  it  may  be  to 
the  general  politics  of  the  South.  They  claim  charac- 
ter and  recognition  not  as  men  who  have  made  a  profit- 
able trade  of  politics,  but  as  patriots  who  have  borne 
the  banner  of  Republicanism  in  a  country  where  Repub- 
licanism is  despised.  They  claim  further  that  recog- 
nition and  support  is  due  them  on  the  basis  of  having 
in  times  remote  and  recent  rounded  up  "air-tight" 
delegations  to  the  national  conventions  and  of  having 

oted  them  as  they  were  desired  or  commanded  by 
those  in  authority.  They  would  concede  nothing  to  the 
principle  which  declares  it  to  be  a  fundamental  right 
of  a  free  people  to  be  represented  officially  by  men  in 
general  sympathy  with  community  purposes  and  aims. 


It  has  been  common  gossip  at  Washington  for  two 
months  and  more  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  pur- 
poses between  Mr.  Taft  on  the  one  hand  and  Secretary 
Hitchcock  on  the  other.     In  his  character  of  Assistant 


Postmaster-General,  and  working  through  postmasters 
and  other  Southern  officials,  Mr.  Hitchcock  last  year 
rounded  up  the  Southern  delegation  in  support  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  programme.  More  recently,  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
has  maintained  friendly  and  cooperative  relations  with 
the  active  Republican  workers  of  the  South.  As  a 
practical  politician,  recognizing  the  working  value  of 
a  definitely  loyal  organization  in  the  Southern  States, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  so  gossip  says,  wishes  to  maintain  con- 
ditions upon  the  old  basis. 

But  President  Taft  has  other  views.  He  believes 
that  a  community  has  the  right  to  officials  who  stand 
in  some  sort  of  decent  relationship  to  its  spirit,  temper, 
opinions,  and  purposes.  He  believes  that  Southern 
appointees  ought  to  be  in  accord  with  Southern  char- 
acter. He  thinks  it  less  important  that  the  postmaster 
at  Atlanta  should  be  a  Republican  than  that  he  should 
command  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Taft 
sees  that  there  can  be  no  reorganization  of  Southern 
politics,  no  readjustment  upon  timely  and  vital  lines, 
until  the  motives  of  disgust  and  resentment  shall  be 
eliminated.  A  very  positive  foreshadowing  of  his 
views  and  opinions,  of  his  prospective  policy  toward 
the  South,  is  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  a  Demo- 
crat, Mr.  Dickinson  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Secretaryship 
of  War.  Even  more  significant  is  the  appointment  just 
announced  of  a  white  man  to  the  collectorship  at 
Charleston.  In  like  spirit  and  to  like  ends  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  reorganize  the  system  of  appointments 
throughout  the  South,  that  he  will  give  to  each  South- 
ern community  such  men  in  the  various  Federal  posts 
as  Southern  sentiment  will  approve  and  commend. 

The  Argonaut  is  a  very  earnest  Republican.  Like- 
wise it  is  a  supporter  of  the  party  system  and  a  believer 
in  the  principle  of  organization.  Nevertheless,  it 
believes  that  in  this  instance  Mr.  Taft  is  right  and  Mr. 
Hitchcock  wrong.  It  believes  that  the  South  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  pursue  its  own  courses  in  its  own  way. 
It  holds  that  every  community  has  a  right  to  officials  in 
some  sort  of  sympathy  with  its  social  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. It  believes  that  men  appointed  to  Federal  office 
at  the  South  should  be  competent  and  respectable  and 
that  it  matters  less  about  their  political  affiliations  than 
their  representative  character.  It  believes  that  Mr. 
Taft  may  indeed  bring  the  South  to  timely  and  vital 
politics  by  a  system  of  wise  concession.  It  believes  that 
a  continuation  of  the  old  system  will  tend  to  deepen  the 
degeneracies  which  in  recent  years  have  so  clouded 
the  political  atmosphere  of  that  fair  country  which  lies 
bevond  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 


Mr.  James  Bryce. 

In  recent  years  California  has  not  entertained  so 
notable  a  visitor  as  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce, 
who  has  come  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  State 
LTniversity  and  incidentally  to  look  over  the  social  and 
moral  conditions  of  California.  Officially,  Mr.  Bryce 
is  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States.  Personally,  he  is  even  more  than  that — he  is 
one  of  the  thin  rank  of  noble  figures  which  stands 
at  the  forefront  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the 
world.  It  is  due  to  those  of  whom  Mr.  Bryce  is  a 
type  that  social  organization  among  men  is  sustained 
and  that  it  goes  on  and  on.  And  if  a  time  shall  come 
when  the  world  ceases  to  produce  such  men,  men  who 
stand  for  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  as  dis- 
tinct from  materialities,  men  who  stand  for  truth  rather 
than  for  interest,  men  to  whom  the  greater  moralities 
are  all  in  all,  the  fabric  we  call  civilization  must  come 
to  its  collapse. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Bryce  at  a  time  so  disturbed 
ought  by  its  suggestions  to  be  a  thing  of  tremendous 
moral  value.  It  ought  to  prompt  us  as  a  community 
to  pause  in  our  activities  of  sowing  and  reaping,  of 
constructing  and  reconstructing,  of  social  conflict  and 
stress,  and  to  take  stock  of  those  things  not  measured 
by  metes  and  bounds,  by  weights  and  symbols,  by 
terms  of  possession.  It  should  prompt  us  to  look  in 
upon  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  self-examination,  seeking 
to  discover  if  with  all  our  activities  we  are  sustaining 
and  developing  the  conditions  upon  which  the  value  of 
all  things  ultimately  and  absolutely  depends.  It  should 
inspire  us  as  a  community  to  take  fresh  account  of 
those  supremest  responsibilities  which  are  as  far  above 
the  mere  trivialities  of  work-a-day  life  as  the  stars  are 
higher  than  the  earth. 

Among  the  thousand  incidents  which  in  recent  years 
have  marked  the  growth  of  good-will  between  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  country,  none  has  come  to  us  more 
distinctly  or  more  gratefully  than  the  selection  of  Mr. 
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Bryce  as  the  official  representative  of  England  at  Wash- 
ington. Other  men  of  distinction  have  come  to  us 
before  in  the  same  character,  men  representing  the 
rank,  the  dignity,  the  power  of  their  country.  But  Mr. 
Bryce  stands  for  all  these  and  more;  and  it  was  on 
this  account  that  the  strict  rule  of  diplomatic  practice 
was  relaxed  and  that  he  was  sent  to  us.  In  reality 
he  is  less  the  ambassador  of  England  than  of  those 
higher  forces  of  which  Britain  in  her  long  leadership 
of  the  world's  civilization  has  made  herself  the  special 
guardian. 

No  honor  that  our  people  can  pay  to  Mr.  Bryce  can 
exceed  his  deserving.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  honor 
we  can  pay  him  is  to  give  him  leave  to  go  his  own  ways 
among  us.  Noise  and  feasting  will  have  small  meaning 
to  such  a  man ;  he  will  be  better  pleased  to  be  aided  in 
his  own  courses  rather  than  to  be  driven  and  burdened 
by  an  oppressive  hospitality.  Assurances  of  welcome 
and  respect  with  leave  to  pursue  his  own  observations 
and  inquiries — by  these  means  we  shall  do  him  greater 
service  and  ourselves  higher  credit,  perhaps,  than  by 
any  other. 

A  Real  Opportunity. 

The  Argonaut  hopes  that  horsemen  and  horse-lovers 
of  California  will  not  overlook  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Walton  Tully,  of  Rancho  de  las  Rosas, 
near  Los  Gatos,  in  bringing  to  this  State  a  group  of 
imported  and  bred-from-imported  Arabs  as  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Arabian  breeding  industry  here.  If  this 
venture  shall  prove  successful,  that  is,  if  the  horsemen 
and  horse-lovers  of  California  shall  make  the  right 
use  of  this  opportunity,  very  important  effects  upon 
the  future  horse  of  California,  especially  the  future 
California  saddle  horse,  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  Tullys  have  not  gone  into  this  enterprise  with- 
out a  very  careful  study  of  the  principles  involved  in 
it,  or  without  the  enthusiasm  which  such  study  is 
bound  to  promote  in  lovers  of  the  horse.  Mrs.  Tully, 
as  a  ranch-bred  Californian,  has  been  familiar  from 
her  childhood  with  the  California  mustang  which — 
under  many  names — has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  history  and  development  not  only  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  of  the  whole  Western  country.  She  came 
quickly  to  understand  what  many  another  has  over- 
looked, namely,  that  the  mustang,  or  so-called  Cali- 
fornia horse,  is  in  his  ancestry  and  in  his  essential 
qualities  an  Arab.  His  forebears  were  brought  by 
the  Arabians  into  Asia  Minor;  thence  by  the  con- 
quering Moslems  into  the  Barbary  countries;  thence 
by  the  Moors  into  Spain;  thence  by  the  Spaniards 
to  horseless  America — to  Mexico,  from  whence  they 
spread  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  continent. 
Hard  fare  and  inbreeding  have  deteriorated  him  at 
some  points,  but  in  his  essential  qualities  the  Califor- 
nia horse  is  still  a  true  son  of  the  desert. 

Like  many  another,  Mrs.  Tully  has  grieved  to  see 
breeders,  falling  into  the  fashion  of  the  time,  neglecting 
to  perpetuate  this  useful  breed,  allowing  it  to  die  out, 
while  there  has  been  substituted  for  it  breeds  of  vastly 
less  all  round  merit.  Her  husband  became  interested 
with  her  in  investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
the  mustang  and  the  Arab,  and  together  they  grew 
into  an  enthusiasm  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Califor- 
nia horse,  and  his  revivification  from  the  original  Arab 
stock,  which  only  awaited  the  development  of  fortune 
for  its  fruition.  The  stud  of  pure-bred  Arabs  at  Rancho 
de  las  Rosas  is  the  practical  outcome  of  hopes  and 
plans  long  in  the  making,  and  nobody  who  has  seen 
the  splendid  group  of  animals  there  can  fail  of  con- 
viction that  the   reality  matches  the   dream. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  breeders  that  the  best 
trotting  and  running  horses  trace  their  characteristics 
in  every  instance  directly  back  to  Arabian  sires — 
the  sprinting  for  short  distances  having  been  greatly 
developed  by  selection  at  the  cost  of  endurance.  It  is 
the  theory  of  the  Tullys — a  theory  which  they  share 
with  many  others — that  a  better  horse  than  we  have 
known  can  be  bred  by  infusing  the  Arab  blood  into 
the  best  California  horses  of  all  kinds  from  thorough- 
bred down  to  mustang. 

"We  use  the  word  Californian,"  said  Mr.  Tully  in 
a  recent  talk  about  his  horses,  "to  show  that  we  intend 
to  remain  true  to  the  early  ideals  of  this  country.  In 
Colton,  and  a  dozen  other  writers  of  the  period  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  gold,  many  passages  are 
found  describing  the  California  horse  of  those  days 
with  the  almost  incredible  journeys  performed  by 
him.  At  one  time  the  term  California  horse  meant 
an  animal  that  could  go  great  distances  at  high  speed 
without  distress.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  horse  of  the  true  California  type,  owing  to  the  fact 


that  breeders  have  made  it  a  point  of  policy  to  turn 
draught  and  other   sires   into  their  herds." 

A  ride  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tully  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  San  Francisco  to  Rancho  de  las  Rosas,  while 
not  designed  as  a  test,  and  while  made  without  special 
preparation  for  it,  splendidly  illustrates  the  endurance 
of  the  Arab  blood  as  represented  in  the  Tully  group 
of  animals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tully,  mounted  upon  two 
chestnut  stallions,  Mahruss  and  Nejdran,  left  the  San 
Francisco  stables  at  8:10  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  the 
ranch,  sixty-five  miles  distant,  at  3 :55  p.  m.  The  ani- 
mals had  not  been  trained  or  "seasoned"  for  a  special 
test  and  they  were  not  urged.  The  elapsed  time  of 
the  journey  was  seven  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 
The  traveling  time,  leaving  out  a  stop  for  luncheon, 
was  five  hours  and  forty-three  minutes.  The  average 
time  was  twelve  miles  per  hour,  or  one  mile  every  five 
minutes.  Not  for  an  instant  during  this  journey  did 
either  of  the  splendid  beasts  exhibit  the  least  sign  of 
fatigue,  and  upon  their  arrival  home  they  were  appar- 
ently as  eager  as  at  the  start.  That  he  could  have 
turned  about  and  made  the  return  trip  without  great 
stress  to  his  animals  Mr.  Tully  fully  believes. 

It  would  indeed  mean  much  for  California  if  the 
Arab  blood  could  be  reinfused  into  its  equine  stock. 
The  opportunity  to  try  the  matter  out  experimentally 
at  least  is  afforded  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Tullys 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 


Foreign  Representation. 

The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  credit  a  report  which 
declares  President  Taft's  intention  to  name  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  In 
every  way  Mr.  Eliot  is  suited  to  this  office.  He  has 
high  character,  the  American  spirit  at  its  best,  winning 
social  gifts,  excellent  powers  as  a  writer  and  speaker, 
with  the  fame  which  these  qualities  have  won  him.  He 
represents  the  highest  and  best  development  of  Ameri- 
can life  precisely  as  Mr.  Bryce  represents  the  highest 
and  best  development  of  English  life. 

That  Mr.  Eliot  is  without  private  fortune  we  regard 
as  no  disadvantage.  In  our  relations  with  the  older 
world  it  is  just  as  well  and  perhaps  better  to  eliminate 
the  suggestions  of  sheer  wealth.  It  is  as  well  that 
the  world  should  understand  that  we  have  something 
besides  money  and  that  we  value  things  other  than 
money.  With  all  due  regard  for  the  social  proprieties 
and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  official 
life  in  the  older  countries,  we  think  too  much  stress 
has  been  placed  upon  the  money  side  of  our  diplomatic 
representation.  There  ought  to  be  no  office  in  this 
country  or  out  of  it  which  any  citizen  duly  qualified 
individually  ought  not  to  be  able  to  accept.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  class  of  offices  reserved  for  rich  men 
only.  If  proper  representation  at  London,  for  example, 
calls  for  an  expenditure  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Eliot  is 
not  in  the  way  of  making,  then  it  is  up  to  our  govern- 
ment to  change  its  policy  at  the  financial  point.  And 
we  know  of  no  better  way  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  such  change  than  to  make  it  obvious  to  all  men. 

For  all  the  talk  of  recent  years  about  the  inadequacy 
of  our  provision  for  representatives  in  other  countries, 
the  record  of  American  diplomacy  is  a  notable  one; 
and  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  its  highest  achieve- 
ments have  been  won  by  relatively  poor  rather  than  by 
rich  men.  In  the  earlier  days  neither  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  nor  any  other 
of  our  diplomats  sought  to  dazzle  the  world  by  a  lavish 
way  of  life.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whose  diplo- 
matic career  matched  that  of  any  man  who  has  ever 
served  us  abroad,  made  no  attempt  at  social  or  personal 
display.  In  more  recent  times  neither  Minister  Lowell 
nor  Minister  Phelps  lived  in  any  great  state.  Times, 
it  is  said,  have  altered,  and  so  they  have  in  a  way,  but 
human  nature  is  the  same  and  the  things  which  com- 
mand respect  among  men — and  among  governments — 
are  precisely  what  they  have  always  been. 


The  Direct  Primary — a  Prophecy. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  direct  primary  system.  The 
people  in  their  folly  have  willed  it  and  the  legis- 
lature in  its  indiscretion  has  provided  it.  Just  what 
the  law  means  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  finally 
passed  the  legislative  body  nobody,  not  even  the 
legislature,  really  knows.  No  direct  primary  law 
has  ever  yet  been  adopted  anywhere  about  which 
anybody  has  had  any  real  knowledge.  The  whole  thing 
is  so  new,  so  complicated,  so  connected  and  involved 
with  side  issues  and  possibilities  that  it  is  always  a 
leap  into  the  dark.  As  it  was  in  Oregon  so  it  was  in 
Illinois,  likewise  in  Wisconsin;  and  so  it  will  be  here. 


The  law  will  have  the  magic  name  of  direct  primary, 
but  just  what  it  will  do  in  practice  nobody  has  the  least 
idea. 

Now,  without  pretending  to  have  analyzed  adequately 
the  measure  which  has  just  passed  the  legislature,  the 
Argonaut  ventures  to  predict  that  the  law  in  its  opera- 
tion will  be  full  of  surprises,  marred  by  inconsistencies, 
and  that  it  will  result  in  failure  and  chagrin.  Instead 
of  destroying  personal  initiative  in  political  affairs  it 
will  transfer  it  to  less  capable  and  less  honest  hands. 
Furthermore,  it  will  tend  to  eliminate  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  capability  from  official  life  and  to  put  in  their 
places  mere  Self-seekers  and  public  exploiters.  It  will 
increase  the  uncertainties  of  politics,  multiply  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  assure  its  deterioration  at  a  hundred 
points. 

It  will  not  be  five  years — perhaps  not  three — until 
the  people  of  California  with  one  voice  will  demand 
the  repeal  of  a  system  which  yields  only  disappoint- 
ment and  degeneracy ;  and  there  will  be  rage  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  when  it  is  discovered  that  that  which  was 
done  in  haste  and  without  real  consideration  must  long 
be  endured  because  the  lower  rank  of  politicians  will 
find  advantage  in  it  and  will  find  ways  to  perpetuate  it. 

We  are  to  try  this  fool  experiment  because  there  are 
those  among  us  who  seek  to  destroy  personal  initiative 
in  politics.  What  they  really  want  is  to  substitute 
their  own  initiative  for  that  of  somebody  else;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  suits  the  policy  of  hypocrisy 
and  mendacity  to  proceed  by  misrepresentation  and 
fraud.  Those  who  have  brought  this  thing  about  will 
find  no  advantage  in  it,  for  they  will  quickly  learn  how 
slight  is  the  hold  which  they  have  upon  the  public 
esteem. 

No  system  of  politics  will  work  itself.  No  system 
will  serve  to  sustain  the  political  responsibilities  of  any 
community  unless  somebody  takes  a  sufficient  interest 
in  it  to  provide  direction  and  leadership.  Under  the 
new  system  we  shall,  indeed,  have  direction  and  leader- 
ship, but  it  will  be  the  direction  of  the  selfish  and  the 
sinister;  it  will  be  the  leadership  of  those  who  lead  for 
themselves  and  with  no  thought  and,  indeed,  no  capacity 
for  thought  of  other  and  larger  interests.  It  will  be 
the  direction  of  small  minds  and  the  leadership  of  gross 
selfishness.  It  will  cost  us  heavily  in  political  self- 
respect,  in  the  efficiency  and  dignity  of  the  public 
service,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  will  cost  dearly  in 
dollars  and  cents.  ____^___ 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  temporary  success  of  the  strike  of  French  teleg- 
raphers reminds  us  that  some  of  the  domestic  problems 
of  Europe  are  evil  coadjutors  of  her  international  dif- 
ficulties. For  many  days  the  French  government  was 
cut  off  from  all  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
other  powers,  and  this  at  a  time  when  an  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  Balkans  was  expected  almost  daily  and  the 
foreign  offices  all  over  the  Continent  were  strained  to 
the  utmost.  The  commercial  loss  and  private  incon- 
venience were,  of  course,  almost  incalculable,  and 
French  labor  unionism  has  given  another  illustration 
not  only  of  its  solidarity,  but  of  its  malign  skill  in 
striking  directly  and  effectively  at  the  public  welfare. 
A  few  months  ago  Paris  was  plunged  in  darkness  dur- 
ing the  most  dangerous  hours  of  the  night  by  a  sudden 
strike  of  the  city  electricians.  Panics  in  the  theatres 
were  narrowly  averted,  while  the  criminal  classes, 
peculiarly  aggressive  in  Paris,  made  ready  for  a  carni- 
val. The  extraordinary  series  of  calamities  to  French 
warships  are  ascribed  to  the  incessant  and  smothered 
state  of  revolt  of  the  dockyard  workmen  against  their 
employers.  Wherever  we  look,  in  fact,  we  see  that 
the  smallest  irritation  or  fanciful  affront  is  enough  to 
array  the  French  unions  not  only  in  defense  of  their 
interests,  but  against  the  welfare  and  almost  against 
the  existence  of  their  country.  The  telegraphers' 
strike,  for  example,  seems  to  have  had  no  more  respect- 
able basis  than  a  sentiment  against  a  government 
official  and  a  similar  cause  produced  the  electricians' 
strike  of  last  year.  And  all  this  happens  not  under 
an  "effete  monarchy"  or  an  irresponsible  government, 
but  in  the  most  democratic  country  in  Europe,  where 
personal  liberty  is  more  of  a  fetish  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  and  where  Socialism  is  in  practical  control 
of  all  the  executive  departments. 


It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  American  public  when 
exhaustion  or  the  angel  of  death  shall  have  silenced 
the  voices  of  the  Major  Tuckers.  Relief  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for  through  any  other  means;  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Tuckers  themselves — including  Mother- 
in-Law  Logan — enjoy  the  distinction  which  this  scandal 
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is  giving  them  and  will  keep  the  ball  in  the  air  as 
long  as  they  may.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine 
which  of  the  several  parties  to  this  nasty  quarrel  has 
appeared  most  discreditably.  Tucker  acted  badly,  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  one  in  an  intolerable 
domestic  position  and  with  no  decent  way  of  escape. 
Mrs.  Tucker  has  acted  like  a  fool  without  mitigation. 
Mrs.  Logan  has  done  the  meddling  mother-in-law  part 
to  vulgar  perfection.  Now,  if  they  will  all  get  off  the 
stage  and  get  out  of  sight  it  will  be  a  blessed  relief. 


The  contribution  of  ex-Chief  Justice  John  Currey, 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  paper,  is  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  anxious  enough  about  the  truth 
to  take  a  little  pains  for  its  consideration.  The  point 
discussed  by  Judge  Currey  is  one  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  misrepresentation,  and  perhaps 
some  misunderstanding,  and  yet  it  is  clear  enough  to 
minds  at  once  intelligent  and  honest  that  have  given 
any  study  at  all  to  the  question  at  issue.  We  com- 
mend Judge  Currey's  letter  to  the  notice  of  all  at 
home  or  abroad  who  care  enough  about  the  truth  of  a 
complicated  situation  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  its 
serious  consideration. 


It  turns  out  in  precise  accord  with  the  suggestion 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns.  President 
Taft  can  not  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  this  summer 
because  Congress  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
expense  of  his  journey  and  he  is  not  rich  enough  to 
pay  the  bill  from  his  private  purse.  In  other  words,  the 
President  of  the  republic  may  not,  as  he  would  like, 
personally  look  over  the  country  and  inform  himself 
about  its  conditions  and  needs  because  he  can  not 
afford  it.  In  face  of  the  fact  any  comment  upon  this 
situation  would  appear  to  be  superfluous. 


The  direct  primary  system  is  a  great  "business  pro- 
ducer" to  the  newspapers,  since  candidates  seeking 
votes  invariably  make  liberal  use  of  advertising  space. 
Every  man  going  before  the  public  wants  to  have  his 
picture  and  the  record  of  his  doings  in  the  world 
bravely  exploited.  Wherever  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem is  in  vogue  it  has  contributed  to  newspaper  profits. 
And  this  is  the  main  reason  why  the  newspapers  have 
tooted  so  loudly  for  this  particular  "reform." 


LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR. 


Idaho's  Senators. 


Southern  Idaho  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association. 

Boise,  Idaho,  March  17,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $4 
for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
one  year. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  for  the  past 
twenty-six  years,  but  occasionally  find  very  good  reasons 
for  differing  with  you  on  some  of  your  policies.  However,  as  a 
whole,  I  think  there  is  no  more  safe,  sane,  and  sound  paper 
published  in  the  United  States  than  the  Argonaut.  In  one 
of  your  recent  editorials  you  made  the  statement  that  none 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  were  so  well  represented  in  the 
Senate  as  California. 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  opinion,  I  want  to  make  the 
assertion  that  no  other  State  is  as  well  represented  as  Idaho, 
as  both  of  our  representatives.  Senators  Borah  and  Heyburn, 
are  statesmen  and  not  politicians,  as  has  been  shown  by  their 
records,  without,  of  course,  wishing  to  reflect  that  the  sena- 
tors from   California  are  not  statesmen. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  native  Californian  myself  and 
am  justly  proud  of  the  fact,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
see  credit  given  where  credit  is  due,  and  the  records  of  our 
Idaho  senators  prove  that  my  adoDted  State  is  more  ably 
represented  than  California.  Very  truly  yours, 

Max    Mayfield. 


Perhaps  the  Press  Agent. 

Offices  of  the  Hackett   Theatre,   New   York. 

Lima,  Ohio,  March  16,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  me  if  you 
will  tell  me  from  what  source  you  received  the  material  for 
the  enclosed  clipping,  which  I  found  among  the  usual  return 
from  the  press  today. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  must  have  been  received  from 
some  source,  and  if  one  of  my  own  press  bureaus  has  been 
guilty  of  sending  out  such  undignified  and  foolish,  and  I  may 
add  asinine  notice  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

I  always  appreciate  the  distinction  of  mention  of  me, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  any  paper,  especially  in 
your  valuable  sheet,  but  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  in  my 
career  of  countenancing  any  such  publicity  as  this,  and  as  I 
recollect  it  your  paper  was  the  first  to  frown  upon  so-called 
"dog  stories"  of  the  press  agents. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in  San  Francisco 
this  year,  but  my  plans  were  suddenly  altered  owing  to  force 
of  circumstances  while  I  was  en  route  to  California,  for  the 
third  time  during  the  last  eight  years.  I  look  back  with  the 
keenest  pleasure  to  my  visit  there,  both  professionally  and 
socially,  years  ago,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  spared 
to  visit  your  hospitable  shores  and  city  again. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  motive  in  asking  you  for 
the  above  information.  Most  sincerely, 

James  K.  Hackett. 

[The  clipping  referred  to  is  an  anecdote  from  the  Argonaut 
"  Story ette"  column,  which  attributes  a  wildly  absurd  reminis- 
cence to  Mr.  Hackett.  The  joke  was  "trimmed  down"  from 
a  floating  p;  ragraph  in  the  daily  press,  but  the  names  were 
not  changed  by  the  Argonaut.  There  was  in  the  little  story 
such  an  imaginative  appeal  that  it  could  not  be  resisted.  It 
pictured  a  Capetown  theatrical  audience  armed  with  ostrich 
eggs,  read;  to  give  physical  expression  to  their  appreciation 
acto  -  demerit.  If  Mr.  Hackett's  press  agent  is  really 
.    'Lie  ur  the  quip  he  may  easily  be  forgiven.]   . 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Official  life  at  Washington  is  arousing  itself  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  administration  has  a  mind  of  its  own  and  is 
unfettered  by  the  precedents  of  the  immediate  past.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  this  refreshing  spirit  of  independence  will 
become  rather  more  than  less  marked  as  the  topics  of  the 
day  come  on  to  the  carpet  one  by  one  for  examination  and 
judgment.  Mr.  Taft  is  far  too  big  a  man  to  adopt  anything 
like  a  general  policy  of  reversal  or  to  accentuate  his  own 
personality  by  needless  shifts  of  helm,  but  he  will  examine 
everything  upon  its  merits  rather  than  upon  the  policies  that 
have  hitherto  guided  it. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  signs  of  the  new  order  of 
things  is  the  general  amnesty  that  has  been  extended  to  the 
malefactors  of  great  and  small  wealth  and  to  the  distinguished 
membership  of  the  Ananias  Club.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  quarrels 
are  not  Mr.  Taft's,  and  those  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  get 
upon  the  black  books  of  the  former  find  that  they  have  a  new 
start  upon  a  fresh  and  unblemished  page.  Men  who  have  not 
been  inside  the  White  House  for  years  are  received  with  the 
warm  welcome  of  old  friendship,  and  even  Senator  Bailey 
found  that  bygones  were  bygones  and  was  correspondingly 
moved  to  say  nice  things  about  the  new  President.  Another 
visitor  who  has  been  on  the  "we  do  not  patronize"  list  for 
years  was  Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  still 
another  was  Senator  Perkins  of  California.  All  these  gentle- 
men stepped  through  the  portals  of  Mr.  Taft's  reception  room 
with  an  airy  consciousness  of  being  at  length  free  from  all 
danger  of  thwacks  from  the  big  stick  or  summary  ejection 
amid  a  storm  of  verbal  missiles.  Nearly  all  the  Democratic 
senators  have  visited  the  President,  and  their  beaming  counte- 
nances speak  eloquently  of  the  entente  cordiale  now  estab- 
lished between  the  White  House  and  the  unconquered   South. 


Mr.  Taft  is  said  to  have  "surprised"  the  professional  poli- 
ticians, and  there  is  always  some  ground  for  public  satisfaction 
when  gentlemen  of  this  ilk  have  cause  for  annoyance.  Follow- 
ing upon  a  conference  with  Attorney-General  Wickersham  and 
Secretary  of  State  Knox,  Mr.  Taft  has  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  organize  the  Department  of  Justice  without  regard 
to  politics.  The  intimate  friends  of  the  administration 
explained  that  Mr.  Taft  did  not  intend  to  use  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  government  for  political  purposes,  but  to  make 
of  it  the  bulwark  of  the  administration,  and  to  this  end  he 
wishes  to  attract  the  best  lawyers  in  the  country  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  low  pay.  What  more  natural  than  that  the 
politicians  should  be  indignant  at  a  base  insinuation  that 
the  law  department  is  intended  for  law  purposes  and  not  for  the 
support  of  the  needy.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  these  innova- 
tions ?  Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  but  it  will  languish  if  it  is 
found  that   there   is   "nothing   in   it." 


The  hand  of  the  President  is  to  be  still  further  found  in 
the  announcement  that  the  navy  yards  at  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans  are  to  be  maintained  upon  the  active  list.  Only  a 
day  or  two  before  Mr.  Taft's  inauguration  these  yards  were 
ordered  to  be  closed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  caretakers. 
Now  comes  the  order  of  reversal  signed  by  Secretary  Meyer, 
but  as  Secretary  Meyer  has  not  been  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  there  we  may  assume  that  the  change 
comes  from  "higher  up."  This  is  the  sharpest  contradiction 
in  policy  that  has  so  far  come  to  light,  and  it  is  significant 
of  an  independence  of  judgment  that  augurs  well. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cannon's  camp  followers  used  pretty 
strong  pressure  in  the  protection  of  their  chief.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  were  favored  with  broad  hints  that  if 
the  attack  upon  the  rules  were  resisted  something  might  be 
done  for  their  constituents  in  the  new  tariff  bill.  This  was 
a  tempting  bait  for  the  Louisiana  Democrats,  with  whom 
sugar  is  a  peculiarly  tender  subject.  A  good  deal  of  insurgent 
enthusiasm  was  chilled  in  this  way  and  these  tactics  no  doubt 
had  their  effect  in  mitigating  the  wrath  to  come. 

Mr.  Cannon  refused  to  say  anything  about  his  conference 
with  the  President.  Some  solicitous  scribes  were  anxious  to 
know  all  about  it,  but  the  Speaker  had  nothing  to  say  to  them 
except,  "It's  a  damned  fine  day  and  I'm  glad  I'm  alive."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Cannon  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  connect- 
that  august  presence  with  profanity  was  no  more  than  a 
further  attempt  to  breed  mischief  between  that  great  and 
good  man  and  those  militant  religious  organizations  who  look 
after  the  national  department  of  morals.  It  was  sufficient  to 
say  that  Mr.  Cannon  was  in  good  spirits,  and  no  doubt  he 
had  his  reasons. 

The  New  York  Sun  permits  itself  to  deviate  into  levity  over 
this  business  of  the  Speakership.  Reverence  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Sun's  phrenological  developments,  and  thus 
we  are  told  that  "Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  a  minority  candidate." 
The  Sun  continues: 

We  have  received  from  a  New  York  magazine  which  appears 
to  make  a  specialty  of  minding  other  folks'  business  "Daily 
Report  No.  10,  together  with  our  first  Detailed  Report  by 
States  on  Question  No.  1  :  'Do  you  believe  that  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  of  Illinois  should  be  reelected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives?'"  It  seems  that  this  question,  with 
others  of  almost  equal  pith,  has  been  submitted  to  20,248  per- 
sons described  as  having  been  sentenced  for  life — "life  sub- 
scribers"— to  read  the  questioning  magazine.  They  must  be 
connected  with  "the  interests"  or  "predatory  wealth"  in  some 
way,  or  their  punishment  wouldn't  have  been  so  severe.  There- 
fore the  result  of   their  balloting  is   all   the  more  instructive. 

We  need  not  analyze  the  results  of  this  pretentious  voting. 
The  Sun  summarizes  it  for  us  sufficiently  for  practical  pur- 
poses : 

Ten  thousand  of  the  life  convicts  refused  to  vote.  Say  50 
per  cent  of  the  electorate.  Of  the  remainder  the  saving 
remnant,  9397  are  against  "Cannonism"  and  only  482  dare  to 
favor  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  strong  Republican 
States,  such  as  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
Cannon  got  only  eight,  four,  and  one  respectively?  "We 
shall  show  you  further  reports  from  day  to  day,"  says  the 
destroying  statistician.  Thanks,  but  you  really  needn't  bother. 
The  country  has  spoken.     By  the  overwhelming,  the  damning 


and    fatal   majority   of   9397    to   482    (reported   as    "indetermi- 
nate," 224;  indeterminate  sentence,  we  suppose). 

If  Joseph  G.  Cannon  respects  rule  by  the  majority,  if  he 
fears  the  wrath  of  an  aroused  people  and  magazine,  he  will 
not  be  a  candidate  for  Speaker. 


There  has  been  an  expression  of  disappointment  at  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Loeb  to  the  New  York  collectorship.  The 
New  York  World  speaks  of  a  "regrettable  appointment,"  but 
admits  that  a  new  President  incurs  to  a  certain  extent  the 
debts  of  his  predecessors.  "Everybody  knows,"  says  the 
World,  that  Mr.  Taft  "would  not  have  made  this  appointment 
on  his  own  motion.  It  is  a  payment  of  gratitude.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  most  people  will  be  exceedingly  for- 
bearing toward  the  new  President,  but  they  will  indulge  the 
hope  that  each  transaction  of  this  sort  will  manifestly  reduce 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  mortgage  upon  his  successor."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  adopts  the  same  tone  of  pious  resignation. 
The  private  secretaries  of  Presidents  and  governors  have 
always  to  be  "taken  care  of"  : 

And  we  must  remember  that  if  in  this  matter  Mr.  Taft 
yielded  something,  he  resisted  more.  According  to  the  con- 
fident forecasts  of  the  White  House,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Loeb  was  to  be,  not  merely  collector,  but  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  At  that,  however,  the  line  was  drawn.  Failing  the 
higher  ambition,  there  may  be  some  wonder  that  Mr.  Loeb 
did  not  accept  one  of  those  flattering  business  offers  which 
his  vast  abilities  were  alleged  to  have  brought  him.  He  may 
have  felt  that  his  talent  for  public  life  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  on  money-making.  Certainly  the  heroism  he  has  so 
long  displayed  in  assuming  the  blame  of  all  the  contradictory 
statements  of  his  chief  had  in  it  a  quality  which  ought  to  fit 
him  for  marking  up  sworn  invoiced  values,  and  for  collecting 
high  duties  on  dirt  and  grease  under  the  name  of  wool. 

It  is  certain  that  such  appointments  as  that  of  Mr.  Loeb 
are  distasteful  to  Mr.  Taft,  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
inevitable.  . . 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  sustaining  the  decree  of  the  lower 
court  which  granted  the  injunction  against  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison  in  the  matter  of  the  Bucks 
Stove  and  Range  Company.  The  opinion  of  the  court  modi- 
fies in  some  respects  the  previous  decree,  but  it  is  a  substantial 
affirmation.  As  modified,  Gompers,  Mitchell,  Morrison,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Federation  are  still  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  conspiring  or  combining  to  boycott  the  business 
or  product  of  the  complainant  or  from  aiding  or  abetting  in 
any  boycott  or  indirectly  threatening,  coercing,  or  intimidating 
any  person  from  buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  the 
stove  company. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  affirms  in  every  particular  Justice 
Gould's  decision  that  the  method  of  prosecuting  the  boycott 
constituted  an  illegal   combination   and  conspiracy. 

The  jail  sentences  imposed  by  Justice  Wright  on  Gompers, 
Mitchell,  and  Morrison  for  disobeying  the  injunction  are  sus- 
tained. 

After  reviewing  the  case  at  length  and  the  testimony  taken, 
the  opinion  says : 

"In  view  of  all  this,  we  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  this  combination  or  boycott,  which  had  its  inception  in 
St.  Louis,  was  inaugurated  in  accordance  with  the  settled 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  when 
the  Federation  in  due  course  approved  and  indorsed  the  same 
it  acted  with  full  knowledge  of  not  only  what  had  already 
occurred,  but  what  would  be  likely  to  follow.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  is  responsible  for  what  happened  these  defendants 
are." 

Commenting  on  President  Gompers's  advice  to  members  of 
the  Federation  in  connection  with  the  boycott,  the  opinion 
says : 

"When  Mr.  Gompers  advises  his  followers  that  a  man  is 
entitled  to  protection  against  a  threatened  destruction  of  his 
house,  but  none  against  the  malicious  destruction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  enables  him  to  maintain  the  house  Mr.  Gompers 
is  mistaken." 

The  boycott  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  opinion  says 
that  "it  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Federation  'we  don't  patronize'  is  synonymous  with  and 
equivalent  to   'boycott.'  " 


We  may  discern  an  echo  of  the  recent  Japanese  dispute  in 
the  words  used  by  Senator  Root  the  other  day  to  a  New  York 
audience.  The  senator  expressed  the  hope  that  the  influence 
of  his  State  would  be  "to  have  our  national  government  make 
laws  to  keep  its  word  and  enforce  its  promises." 

This  is  direct  speech  with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Root  referred 
to  foreign  treaties  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
but  which  receive  scant  consideration  from  States  with  whom 
the  responsibility  for  their  observance  should  be  paramount. 
As  a  nation  we  incur  obligations  to  foreign  nations,  but  we 
leave  the  enforcement  of  those  obligations  to  the  States  and 
the  States  evade  or  nullify  them.  Hence  we  must  "have  our 
national  government  make  laws  to  keep  its  word  and  enforce 
its  promises."  . 

The  Topeka  Capital  says: 

Dr.  Crum  has  resigned.  No  reason  is  assigned,  but  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Crum  is  a  negro  and  lives  in  South  Carolina  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  suggestion  is  a  reasonable  one. 


The  copper  bath  in  which  Marat  was  slain  by  Char- 
lotte Corday  is  for  sale  in  Paris.  It  was  sold  once  to  a 
museum  for  $600,  but  it  is  for  sale  again.  It  is 
described  as  an  old  tub,  "shaped  like  a  wooden  shoe  and 
scarred  from  ancient  usage." 


Death  has  been  particularly  active  in  the  ranks  of 
famous  Frenchmen.  The  Parisian  press  points  out 
that  the  French  Academy  has  lost  one-fourth  of  its 
membership  in  the  last  two  years. 


The   Ural    Mountains   practically   supply   the   world 
with  emeralds.     They  are  exported  in  the  rough. 


March  27,  1909. 
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SPECIAL  PERFORMANCES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Comments  on  Some  of  the  Features 
of  the  Metropolitan  Drama. 


During  the  past  ten  days  we  have  been  entertained 
by  a  number  of  special  performances,  all  of  them  inter- 
esting in  one  way  or  another.  The  most  interesting 
from  an  art  point  of  view  were  those  given  by  Signora 
Mimi  Aguglia  and  her  company  of  Sicilian  players  at 
the  Criterion,  the  most  interesting  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  the  performance  of  Henry  James's  "Disen- 
gaged" at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  and  the  most  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  timeliness  the  performance 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's  "Votes  for  Women"  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre. 

Signora  Aguglia  appeared  in  a  series  of  matinees  as 
"Zaza,"  and  she  gave  a  remarkable  performance  of  that 
emotional  and  unhappy  young  person  which  those  wTho 
missed  seeing  missed  an  opportunity,  for  it  was  as  fine 
a  piece  of  acting  as  has  been  seen  in  this  city  in  many 
a  long  day.  Signora  Aguglia  played  the  part  without 
gloves.  She  showed  us  Zaza  just  as  such  women  are 
in  real  life.  There  was  no  false  sentiment  about  it. 
She  was  the  little  courtesan  with  her  war  paint  on,  out 
to  catch  the  most  desirable  man  who  had  come  her  way, 
and  she  caught  him.  That  she  was  finally  hoist  by  her 
own  petard  was  her  misfortune.  It  showed  that  she 
had  a  little  more  heart  than  most  women  of  her  class 
and  that  arouses  a  moment's  pity  for  her,  but  she  was 
not  conscience-stricken  in  the  fifth  act  as  in  Mr. 
Belasco's  version.  That  was  a  weak  concession  to 
what  some  few  years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  the  limit 
of  our  moral  endurance. 

One  or  two  of  our  critics  complained  that  Signora 
Aguglia  made  Zaza  too  much  of  a  peasant.  What  do 
they  expect?  Do  they  for  a  moment  suppose  that  she 
was  a  recruit  from"  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ?  She 
was  not  even  as  high  up  in  the  social  circles  of  her  class 
as  the  unhappy  Marguerite  Gautier.  Zaza  was  a 
product  of  the  cafe  chantant,  and  not  of  those  along 
the  Champs  Elysees,  either.  She  was  tempestuous  and 
passion-torn  by  inheritance.  Look  at  the  old  hag,  her 
mother,  who,  notwithstanding  her  hideous  appearance 
in  the  play,  had  no  doubt  been  a  Zaza,  or  worse,  in  her 
youth.  Here,  by  the  way,  was  a  change  from  the 
Belasco  version,  in  that  the  mother,  as  originally  writ- 
ten by  M.  Pierre  Berton,  wras  changed  into  an  aunt, 
Mr.  Belasco  believing  that  the  American  playgoer 
would  not  stand  for  so  base  a  mother.  Perhaps  he  was 
right,  for  one  does  not  like  to  believe  that  even  a  stage 
mother  would  sell  her  daughter's  virtue  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

I  will  not  say  that  Signora  Aguglia  was  the  best  Zaza 
that  I  ever  saw,  for  I  have  seen  both  Mme.  Rejane  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  part,  and  comparisons  are 
odious,  but  I  will  say  that  she  was  quite  as  good  as 
either  of  those  ladies,  if  so  bad  a  character  can  be 
called  good.  In  some  respects  I  liked  her  better. 
Mme.  Rejane  made  Zaza  a  poor  girl,  dressed  in  shabby 
clothes  when  she  appears  before  us  for  the  first  time, 
but  Mrs.  Carter  made  her  seem  to  be  already  prosperous 
by  dressing  her  in  the  most  extravagant  of  clothes  and 
covering  her  with  jewels.  Signora  Aguglia's  Zaza  was 
in  this  respect  the  same  as  Rejane's.  If  she  was  bad  it 
was  just  because  badness  came  naturally  her  way,  she 
was  born  to  it,  brought  up  in  it,  and  did  not  know  any- 
thing else,  and  it  was  not  all  for  money.  Mrs.  Carter's 
Zaza  had  grown  rich  in  her  iniquity  before  she  met 
Dufresne. 

When  Zaza  Aguglia  met  the  well-to-do  Dufresne  it 

was  the  desire  to  win  him  from  a  rival   lady  of  the 

coulisse  that   induced   her   to   try  her  arts   upon   him. 

She  had  hard  work  to  win  him  over,  and  by  the  time 

that  he  was  ready  to  kiss  her  and  "their  lips  met,"  as 

the  romances  say,  she  loved  him  in  her  wild  cafe-chan- 

tant  way.     In  the  matter  of  realism  in  her  courtship  I 

think  that  Signora  Aguglia  may  be  said  to  have  seen 

Mrs.  Carter  and  gone  her  several  better.     She  left  no 

seductive  art  untried.     She  undressed  before  him,  and 

she  not  only  shook  her  perfumed  petticoats  in  his  face, 

but  she  searched  his  head  for  gray  hairs,  dove  down 

under  his  collar  for  moles,  sat  on  his  knee,  and  buried 

her  head  under  his  chin,  he  all  the  time  sitting  cold  as 

a   stone,    refusing   to    succumb    to   her   blandishments. 

What  in  the  name  of  les  amours  was  he  sitting  in  her 

sing-room   for   if  he  wished  to  escape  temptation? 

ier,  why  was  he  there?    Why 

the  other  men  did  ?    He  knew  what 

manner   of   woman   she   was;   this   was   not   his   intro- 

;i  to  the  wa;  -     '     ic  ladies  of  the  cafes  chantants. 

ling  a  virtue  though  he  had  it 

she  had  not      elted  this  exterior  of  ice  Zaza 

,ve  had  a  ver     poor  opinion  of  herself  and  she 

would  have  earned  the  derision  of  her  companions.    So 

she  brought  all  the  warmth  of  her  nature  to  bear  and 

\Tow,  when  you   get  the  Italian 

-han  temperament  into  a  play  like 

.i   may  know  pretty  well  what  you  have  to 

'  ectations   would   not   have   been 

:a  of  Signora  Aguglia.     It  was  a 

..  not  only  the  leading  lady  but  all 

le   actors  in   it   were   good.     How  well   those   Latins 

understand  their  business  when  their  business  is  acting! 

perfect  of  its  kind. 

ne  of  a  Sicilian  Zaza  to  the  cold 

iry  James  is  a  long  step,  but  we 

took  it,  and  week.     Mr.  James's  play,  "Dis- 

ng  between  covers  for  the  last 

brought  to  the  footlights  in  the 

performance  was  given  in  aid 


of  the  St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital  and  netted 
that  worthy  institution  some  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  audience  was  a  large  and  fashionable  one  and  the 
play  was  well  chosen  for  its  purpose.  I  doubt  if  you 
could  have  called  together  such  an  audience  at  three 
dollars  a  head  for  anything  less  intellectual  in  its  sug- 
gestion than  a  Henry  James  play.  You  might  have  got 
the  money,  but  you  wouldn't  have  got  the  people 
together.  The  play  was  exceedingly  well  acted  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Donnelly  and  a  well-chosen  company  of  actors. 
It  would  never  do  as  a  regular  night  attraction,  but  for 
special  matinees  in  Boston,  say,  and  a  few  other  centres 
of  culture  it  would  be  sure  to  be  listened  to  with  respect- 
ful attention  if  not  with  any  deeper  emotion. 

As  a  maker  of  plays  Mr.  James  can  not  compare 
with  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  or  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  or  with 
half  a  dozen  of  our  newly  fledged  playwrights,  but  as 
a  maker  of  words,  as  an  inventor  of  psychological  piffle, 
he  has  no  peer.  "Disengaged"  is  described  by  the 
author  as  a  comedy.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  farce,  pure 
and  simple  farce,  and  must  be  taken  as  that  and  nothing 
more.  The  play  has  no  dramatic  construction,  but  it 
has  good  lines  and  the  situations  are  often  amusing. 
What  is  it  all  about?  You  might  as  well  ask  me  what 
Mr.  James's  later  novels  are  about.  As  for  the  dia- 
logue, it  is  as  terse  as  with  Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck.  Here 
is  an  example.  Captain  Prime  has  been  forced  through 
farcical  situations  into  an  engagement  with  a  silly  girl 
whom  he  does  not  love.  Like  all  the  other  men  in  the 
play,  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Jasper  (Miss  Donnelly), 
who  says  that  she  will  protect  him  if  any  more  people 
come  in  to  congratulate  him : 

Prime  (ruefully) — You  should  have  protected  me  yester- 
day. 

Mrs.  Jasper — Alas,  I  was  taken  up ! 

Prime — Of  course,  you're  in  high  demand. 

Mrs.  Jasper — Yes,  people  seem  to  want  me ! 

Prime — I  hope  no  one  will  want  you  now. 

Mrs.  Jasper  (after  an  instant) — I  shan't  care  if  they  do. 
(After  another  instant.)     I  can  deal  with  them. 

Prime — Oh,  yes ;  you  have  your  resources. 

Mrs.  Jasper  (laughing) — The  resources  of  the  hunted  ani- 
mal ! 

Prime  (with  eager  sympathy) — Are  you  hunted,  too? 

Mrs.  Jasper — All  the  year  round ! 

Prime — But  you  told  me  about  your  refuge. 

Mrs.  Jasper — My  sketching?  Oh,  I've  a  better  refuge 
than  that. 

Prime  (with  intense  curiosity) — What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Jasper — My  indifference  ! 

Prime — I've  tried  indifference:  but  it  isn't  enough. 

Mrs.  Jasper  (thinking,  conceding/ — No,  it  isn't  exactly  a 
regular  occupation.     It   isn't,   after   all,   absorbing. 

Prime — I  want  to  be  absorbed — I  want  something  to  take 
hold  of. 

Mrs.     Jasper — Take     hold (vaguely )     take     hold 

(suddenly  checking  herself). 

Prime  (all  attention) — Yes? 

Mrs.  Jasper  (to  herself,  turning  away) — I  really  can't  tell 
him  to  take  hold  of  me. 

And  so  on.  I  told  you  that  it  was  piffle,  and  I  have 
proved  it,  but  as  acted  it  was  amusing.  The  audience 
was  pleased  with  the  play  and  pleased  with  itself  for 
being  pleased. 

"Votes  for  Women"  was  produced  by  the  Actors' 
Society  of  America  and  is  scheduled  for  two  weeks, 
unless  it  should  prove  more  popular  than  seemed  from 
its  reception.  Wallack's  Theatre  was  packed  from  pit 
to  dome,  but  it  was  a  special  audience  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  called  out  for  more  than  one  night.  Fur- 
thermore it  did  not  receive  the  play  with  as  great 
enthusiasm  as  I  had  expected.  As  the  title  indicates, 
the  play  is  a  special  plea  for  woman  suffrage,  and  all 
the  suffragists,  rich  and  poor,  who  could  squeeze  into 
the  theatre  were  on  hand.  The  Socialists  were  out  in 
force,  too,  for  I  believe  that  Mr.  Socialist  Hopps  was 
one  of  its  promoters.  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  was  there, 
also,  and  it  is  said  that  her  money  went  far  to  aid  and 
abet  the  production.  The  boxes  not  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Mackay's  immediate  party  were  occupied  by  her  friends, 
and  the  front  rows  of  the  balcony  were  filled  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Suffrage  Society  of  America,  among  whom 
I  noticed  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  of  Collier's,  with  a 
quizzical  expression  shining  through  his  spectacles,  and 
Mr.  Robert  L^nderwood  Johnson,  poet  and  editor,  who 
viewed  the  situation  with  more  serious  mien.  Fashion, 
not  to  say  frivolity,  was  well  represented,  but  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  composed  of  the  real 
thing.  A  young  woman  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
eyeglasses  on  her  nose  paraded  the  lobby  and  the  aisles 
with  a  large  placard  on  her  breast  calling  upon  New 
York  to  fall  in  line  with  four  other  States  and  give 
votes  to  women.  It  was  a  great  night  for  suffrage  and 
for  Socialism ! 

As  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's  play,  it  is  not  a  play, 
it  is  a  preachment.  There  is  a  plot,  but  no  one  cares 
about  it.  All  the  interest  of  the  play — I  will  call  it  that 
for  convenience — is  centred  upon  the  second  act.  which 
takes  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Nelson  column  in  Trafal- 
gar Square.  A  typical  London  crowd  has  gathered 
to  hear  a  party  of  suffragists  air  their  views  on  the 
burning  question,  burning  hotter  even  in  England  than 
with  us.  This  is  a  very  clever  scene.  In  London  the 
play  was  produced  at  the  little  Court  Theatre  by  Mr. 
Granville  Barker,  and  it  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
stage-managed  this  crowd  that  induced  Mr.  Otto  Kahn, 
in  the  name  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Theatre,  to 
offer  him  $50,000  a  year  to  manage  that  institution  of 
dramatic  art.  Mr.  Barker  came  over  here,  saw  the 
plans  of  the  theatre,  which  will  be  as  big  as  an  opera 
house,  and  quietly  sailed  away.  It  was  too  much  for 
him  to  swing  and  he  realized  it.  which  was  a  good  thing 
for  him  and  for  the  New  Theatre.  But  as  Mr.  Kipling 
would  say.  that  is  another  story. 

When  I  saw  Miss  Robins's  play  in  London  it  had 
been  running  for  some  weeks,  so  that  everything  was 


in  the  best  possible  shape.  When  produced  in  New 
York  it  had  only  had  eleven  rehearsals.  That  is  not 
many  for  a  scene  like  this  second  act,  and  yet  it  was 
very  well  done.  It  is  all  that  carries  the  play.  With- 
out it  there  could  be  no  performance,  for  there  would 
be  no  audience.  The  second  act  should  be  lifted  out  of 
its  surroundings  and  put  into  vaudeville.  It  would 
make  a  hit,  for  it  is  clever  and  funny.  Miss  Man- 
Shaw,  who  only  appears  in  special  performances  when 
Ibsen's  or  other  problem  plays  are  produced,  played  the 
leading  woman's  part,  which  does  not  amount  to  much, 
and  as  for  the  leading  man,  I  wonder  that  any  one 
can  be  found  to  speak  his  lines.  To  call  him  a  cad 
would  be  to  flatter  him.  Jeaxnette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  March  18,  1909. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mme.  Selma  Lagerlof,  the  Swedish  novelist,  cele- 
brated her  fiftieth  birthday  last  November,  and  is  still 
busily  engaged  in  writing. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  B.  Cortelyou. 
will  soon  go  to  New  York  to  become  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  that  city. 

M.  Debussy,  the  famous  French  composer,  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  England  of  his  three  nocturnes, 
"Clouds,"  "Festivities,"  and  "Sirens,"  in  London  a  few 
days  ago. 

Sir  John  Tenniel,  the  great  cartoonist  of  Punch  of 
former  days,  celebrated  the  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of 
his  birthday  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  in  West  Ken- 
sington, a  suburb  of  London. 

General  Carlos  Garcia  Velez  has  been  appointed 
Cuban  minister  to  the  United  States  by  President 
Gomez.  General  Velez  is  a  son  of  the  famous  Calixto 
Garcia,  and  is  a  power  in  the  Liberal  party  in  Havana. 

Representative  John  K.  Tener  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
tallest  member  of  the  new  Congress.  Mr.  Tener  is  a 
sedate  banker,  and  only  a  few  old-time  baseball  enthu- 
siasts recognized  in  him,  when  he  came  to  Washington, 
"Jack"  Tener,  a  famous  pitcher. 

Jose  Gaudaloupe  Aleitd,  of  Jalostitlan,  State  of 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the 
world.  The  record  of  his  birth  as  contained  in  the 
archives  of  the  Parish  Church  show's  that  he  was  born 
in  1779,  which  makes  him  139  years  old.  He  is  in  good 
physical  condition. 

Kingdon  Gould,  second  son  of  George  Gould,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
of  which  his  father  is  president.  Jay.  the  elder  brother 
of  Kingdon,  is  a  champion  tennis-player,  but  he  has 
not  as  yet  been  identified  prominently  with  any  great 
business  undertaking. 

Francisco  de  la  Barra,  who  succeeds  Sefior  Enrique 
Creel  as  ambassador  from  Mexico,  is  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  his  rank  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  being  only 
forty-six  years  of  age.  Count  Bernstorff.  the  new  Ger- 
man ambassador,  is  a  year  older,  while  all  the  others 
have  passed  the  half-century  mark. 

President  Cabrera  of  Gautemala  during  the  last  few 
months  has  twice  escaped  the  bombs  of  his  enemies  and 
is  today  as  closely  guarded  at  the  capital  as  a  monarch 
of  continental  Europe.  Cabrera  even  fears  poisoning. 
It  is  said  about  Gautemala  City  that,  no  longer  trusting 
the  servants  about  the  palace,  he  now  has  his  mother 
prepare  his  food  for  him. 

Herr  Reuben  Brainin,  the  noted  Hebrew^  writer,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  lecturing  tour  through  the 
Pale  of  Settlement  in  Russian  cities,  and  says  that  the 
tragic  result  of  the  massacres  of  1905  still  noticeable 
is  in  the  increase  of  nervous  disorders  among  the  Jewish 
people.  Fear  and  sorrow  invaded  every  household. 
There  are  still  five  and  one-half  million  Jews  in  Russia. 

Major  F.  B.  Baden-Powell,  an  English  authority  on 
aeronautics,  anticipates  that  flying  will  be  common  in 
four  years'  time,  and  he  points  out  that  new  laws  and 
regulations  will  have  to  be  adopted.  He  apprehends 
grave  disturbances  in  customs  circles,  and  foresees  a 
complete  rearrangement  of  tariff  schedules,  with  a  prob- 
able setting  aside  of  all  duties  on  small  and  easily  trans- 
ported articles. 

Queen  Alexandra  has  worn  the  famous  Cullinan  dia- 
mond as  a  pendant  on  several  state  occasions  and  its 
remarkable  beauty  has  been  generally  praised.  The 
setting,  which  is  removable  to  allow  the  change  of  the 
stone  to  the  royal  crown,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Garrard, 
the  crown  jewelers.  This  firm  holds  a  state  appoint- 
ment, a  rare  and  honorable  distinction  for  retail 
traders.  It  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  state 
regalia  and  the  crown  jewels.  The  appointment  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  king:  it  has  been  held  by  Messrs.  Gar- 
rard since  the  reign  of  William  IV. 

The  Abbe  Loisy  has  been  appointed  professor  of  the 
history  of  religions  at  the  College  de  France.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  French  modernists.  The 
Osscrfatorc  Romano,  in  March  last  year,  published' a 
decree  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  by 
which  sentence  of  greater  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  Abbe  Loisy  by  name  and  person. 
The  decree  stated  that  this  step  was  taken  at  the  express 
command  of  the  Pope,  who,  having  hitherto  delayed 
action  in  the  hope  that  the  Abbe  Loisy  might  repent  of 
his  errors,  was  at  last  forced  to  recognize  his  con- 
tumacy. A  year  previously  Loisy's  works  had  been 
placed  on  the  Index,  and  he  himself  was  deprived  of 
the  right  of  celebrating  mass. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  27,  1909. 


THE   BLACK   SACRILEGE. 


By  Walter  Adolf  Roberts. 
• 

"Madre  Mia!  but  the  little  one  is  ill.    Pobrecito!" 

Anita  Rodriguez,  in  whom  the  mother's  heart  was 
nigh  to  bursting,  bent  over  the  bed  and  stroked  the 
baby's  flushed  forehead.  Her  hand  was  not  cool  as 
befitted  a  nurse.  It  was  stiff  with  the  bitter  cold  of 
the  mountain  winter,  and  Trinidad,  her  husband,  as 
he  noted  how  she  shivered  as  she  rocked  back  and 
forth,  removed  silently  his  red  poncho  and  wrapped  it 
round  her  shoulders. 

"Do  not  weep,  mujerita,"  he  said  gloomily.  "Like 
you,  I  would  give  my  heart's  blood  to  save  our  child, 
but  if  he  is  to  die,  that  will  not  save  him.  Pray,  if  you 
so  desire,  that  the  warm  days  come  early,  for  they 
alone  will  loosen  the  weight  upon  his  chest  and  give 
him  life." 

The  woman  shot  an  angry  glance  at  him. 

"But  for  you,  unbeliever  that  you  are,  the  good 
San  Francisco  would  have  heard  my  prayers  these 
many  days  past.  I  have  knelt  at  his  shrine  morning 
and  night  and  burnt  candles,  but  he  is  unmoved.  The 
good  saint  has  never  yet  been  known  to  refuse  a  little 
one  life,  but  how  can  he  smile  upon  me  when  I  have 
for  a  husband  a  man  who  denies  the  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin !  Why,  even  the  padre  will  not  come 
to  this  house  unless  he  knows  that  you  are  away." 

Trinidad  Rodriguez  listened  to  her  words  with  a 
show  of  stony  indifference  that  only  an  occasional 
twitch  of  his  lips  denied. 

"Anita  mia,"  he  said  gently,  "the  image  of  San 
Francisco  can  not  help  you.  It  was  carved  from  wood 
and  painted  in  colors  by  the  priests.  It  rests  by  the 
altar  where  there  are  many  shadows,  and  those  who 
pray  only  think  that  they  see  it  rise  to  grant  their 
requests.  How  can  a  wooden  image  move?  If  the 
spirit  of  the  good  saint  could  hear  our  prayers,  it 
would  also  know  that  the  little  one  is  ill  without  our 
telling,  and  would  cure  him  through  pity  at  the  sight 
of  such  suffering." 

As  if  in  answer,  the  child  wailed  feebly,  then 
struggled  for  breath  and  coughed  until  its  body  was 
racked  from  end  to  end,  while  the  mother  threw  her- 
self upon  the  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 

"An  unbeliever!"  she  gasped.  "Is  any  woman  in 
Magdalena  cursed  as  God  has  cursed  me!  The  child 
will  die.  The  devil  will  get  his  soul  and  later  you  will 
drag  me,  also,  down  to  hell." 

The  peon  whose  mind  had  adventured  in  strange 
places  far  from  the  traditions  of  his  race,  set  his  jaw 
grimly  and  going  to  the  door  stared  out  across  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  little  Sonora  town.  Her  weeping 
pursued  him  and  the  wheezing  cough  of  his  child 
stabbed  ceaselessly  at  his  heart.  Could  it  be  that  she 
and  the  padre  were  right  and  he  had  deceived  him- 
self? He  fought  down  the  suggestion  a  dozen  times, 
but  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  no  weapons  with 
which  to  fight  the  disease  that  hovered  about  his 
house.  He  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  a  doctor, 
and  Padre  Ignacio,  who  had  called  twice,  had  told 
Anita  that  the  medicines  he  could  give  her  would  be 
of  no  avail  without  the  blessing  of  the  saint. 

Trinidad  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  back 
into  the  house.  "Anita,"  he  said,  "you  have  four 
candles  to  burn  at  the  shrine  of  San  Francisco.  Give 
them  to  me  and  I  will  make  a  prayer  for  you  at  the 
church.  I  will  carry  as  an  offering  our  last  peso,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  the  saint  can  hear  he  will  perhaps 
forgive  my  doubting  for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  one  who  is  ill." 

The  woman  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  "The  Virgin  be  praised,  you  have  repented!" 
she  said.  She  replaced  his  poncho  over  his  head  and 
pressed  the  candles  into  his  hand.  Then  she  almost 
pushed  him  toward  the  door.  "No  doubt  in  very  joy 
at  your  change  of  heart  the  saint  will  cure  our  child," 
she  said. 

The  air  outside  was  cold  and  penetrating,  for  it  was 
yet  early  in  the  morning.  Winter  in  the  Sonora 
mountains  is  real  enough,  save  for  a  few  hours  at  mid- 
day when  the  cold  gives  way  to  a  strange,  blistering 
heat,  altogether  different  from  the  languid  warmth 
of  summer.  Trinidad  drew  a  corner  of  his  poncho 
across  his  face,  muffling  nose  and  mouth  in  many  folds 
and  leaving  only  his  eyes  exposed.  Behind  him  the 
blanket  fell  in  an  even,  uncreased  triangle,  the  extreme 
point  of  which  almost  touched  the  ground.  A  figure 
typical  of  the  soil  he  was,  typical  even  of  his  remote 
mountain  village,  for  he  wore  the  old-fashioned  zapatos 
and  the  broad  straw  hat  with  a  conical  crown,  that  in 
Guaymas  and  all  the  larger  towns  is  now  considered 
no  less  barbarous  than  it  would  be  on  Broadway.  Yet 
this  was  the  man  who  scoffed  at  the  teaching  of 
the  padres  and  regarded  a  prayer  to  San  Francisco 
as  being  breath  wasted.  The  terms  of  his  philosophy 
he  could  not  have  explained  in  words.  He  had  not 
been  trained  to  think  logically,  but  his  heart  throbbed 
with  a  sense  of  revolt  that  accompanied  him  to  the 
very  door  of  the  church,  standing  back  from  the 
street  with  last  night's  frost  thick  on  the  steps  and 
the  crumbling  adobe  walls. 

An  early  mass  was  being  said  as  Trinidad  Rodriguez 
entered  and  took  a  seat  close  to  the  door.  Padre 
Ignacio  at  t'le  altar  steps  droned  the  Latin  phrases 
monotonously,  perfunctorily.  The  congregation  of 
eleven  souls,  half-breed  women  all  of  them,  bowed 
their  head;  and  crossed  themselves,  sometimes  at  the 
proper  moinent  and  sometimes  not,  while  they  fingered 
re  sane  si     As  the  priest  pattered  his  benediction 


and  his  voice  died  away  into  silence,  they  filed  slowly 
out  of  the  building,  leaving  Trinidad  and  the  padre 
alone. 

The  latter  eyed  the  peon  as  though  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  should  do,  then  shambled  down  the  aisle 
toward  him. 

"Has  the  devil  departed  from  your  heart?"  asked 
Padre  Ignacio,  "that  you  come  to  mass?" 

"I  have  come  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  San  Francisco," 
said  Trinidad  sullenly.  "It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  at  home  the  niiio  is  dying." 

"Perhaps  if  I  did  my  duty  I  would  not  allow  you  to 
pray.  You  must  perform  a  long  and  hard  penance, 
Trinidad  Rodriguez,  before  the  church  can  take  you 
back  to  her  bosom." 

The  peon  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  the  silver 
peso  that  he  had  brought.  It  was  wrapped  in  count- 
less folds  of  dirty  cloth  which  he  removed  with  fingers 
that  trembled  with  the  cold. 

"It  is  an  offering,"  he  said,  and  a  faint  touch  of 
humility  had  crept  into  his  voice.  "For  these  many 
years  I  have  made  no  gift  to  the  church,  but  today  I 
come  with  a  prayer." 

In  the  simple  mind  of  Trinidad  Rodriguez,  more 
often  puzzled  than  not  by  his  own  convictions,  there 
was  no  cynicism.  He  tendered  his  last  coin  because 
the  proper  time  to  do  so  had  arrived,  and  he  did  not 
notice  the  gleam  in  the  padre's  eyes  or  the  changed 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  to  him. 

"The  church  is  forgiving,"  said  Padre  Ignacio.  "Go 
and  offer  up  your  prayer.  It  is  possible  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  blessed  San  Francisco  will  hear  you." 

Trinidad  rose  and  walked  up  the  aisle,  his  footsteps 
ringing  hollow  in  the  empty  building.  At  the  altar 
steps  he  paused  and  bowed  his  knee.  A  curious  sense 
of  duty  had  caused  Padre  Ignacio  to  remain  and 
observe  whether  this  ceremony  was  neglected,  but  as 
Trinidad  rose  erect  once  more  and  turned  aside  to  the 
shrine,  the  priest  slipped  out  into  the  open  and  hurried 
back  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  church.  Directly 
behind  the  altar  there  was  a  door,  through  which  he 
passed,  closing  it  noiselessly  behind  him. 

The  shrine  of  the  blessed  San  Francisco  de  Magda- 
lena is  a  little  alcove  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  A 
wooden  effigy  of  the  saint,  recumbent,  is  dimly  lighted 
by  candles  that  are  kept  burning  at  the  head  and  at 
the  feet.  To  this  shrine  the  faithful  bring  their 
prayers  for  assistance  and,  according  to  a  legend 
handed  down  for  generations,  if  the  saint  sees  fit  to 
grant  a  request  the  image  raises  itself  into  a  sitting 
posture.  If  the  prayer  will  not  be  granted,  it  rests 
silent  and  immovable. 

For  many  minutes  Trinidad  gazed  at  the  wooden 
features  rough-hewn  by  an  unskillful  sculptor,  the  eyes 
closed,  the  lips  indicated  by  two  barbaric  streaks  of 
red  paint.  Then  he  sank  on  to  his  knees  and  com- 
menced to  pray. 

The  soul  of  Trinidad  Rodriguez  went  into  the  petition 
for  the  life  of  his  child.  The  mongrel  Spanish  spoken 
in  the  Sonora  Mountains  gained  dignity  as  his  voice 
rose  and  fell  in  measured  cadence.  It  was  the  prayer 
of  one  who  treasured  an  instinctive  belief  in  that 
which  he  questioned,  and  as  the  minutes  slipped  by 
there  remained  less  and  less  of  the.  skeptic.  The 
silence  of  the  church  influenced  him ;  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  saint  acquired  a  new  significance.  It  was 
thus  that  his  fathers  had  prayed  and  while  he  trod  the 
well-worn  footprints  he  could  not  be  a  doubter. 

"0  blessed  saint,  save  the  little  one  who  has  com- 
mitted no  sin,"  said  Trinidad. 

The  effigy  gave  no  sign. 

"I  will  give  a  hundred  candles  to  be  burned  before 
thy  shrine,  and  do  a  bitter  penance  if  thou  wilt 
hearken." 

The  dim  light  flickered  unsteadily,  causing  the  carved 
figure  to  seem  almost  alive,  but  there  was  no  sound  or 
motion. 

"The  pobrecito  will  die  if  thou  wilt  not  aid,"  cried 
Trinidad. 

But  the  miracle  refused  to  occur,  and  of  a  sudden 
through  the  peon's  overwrought  brain  there  surged  a 
blind  rage.  The  saint  had  heard  his  prayer;  of  that 
he  no  longer  had  any  doubt;  but  he  would  not  heed  it. 
He  would  let  an  innocent  child  die  because  of  the  sins 
of  its  father. 

Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  wreaked  his  vengeance.  Seizing  the 
effigy,  he  dashed  it  violently  to  the  floor.  The  thud 
reechoed  through  the  church  and  with  it  came  a 
human  note,  a  gasping  cry  strange  and  terrifying. 
Trinidad's  blood  ran  cold,  his  madness  gone  as  swiftly 
as  it  had  come.  What  had  he  done?  He  had  com- 
mitted a  sacrilege  unspeakable,  for  which  there  could  be 
no  pardon.  His  hands  went  to  his  throat.  Then  he 
turned  and  ran  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  church. 
Lurching  from  side  to  side,  he  fled  up  the  street  until 
he  gained  his  own  house.  In  the  bed  the  racked  body 
of  the  child  still  tossed  pitifully,  but  he  did  not  heed  it. 
With  his  head  in  his  hands  he  sat  silent  awaiting  his 
punishment,  and  to  his  wife's  questioning  he  made  no 
answer. 

In  the  church  Padre  Ignacio  was  deeply  troubled. 
He  had  witnessed  the  sacrilege,  for  had  not  his  prede- 
cessor, the  old  priest  Bonifacio,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
little  crack  through  which  one  could  see  and  hear  all 
the  petitioners  that  came  to  the  shrine  of  San  Fran- 
cisco !  He  had  deemed  it  well  to  listen  to  the  prayers, 
for  saints,  after  all,  are  but  saints,  and  when  a  request 
is  to  be  granted,  the  result  can  be  brought  about  more 
expeditiously  through  a  human  agency.  Padre  Ignacio 
was  horrified  at  what  he  had  seen  and  had  been  unable 


to  restrain  a  cry.  But  when  he  found  that  the  heavens 
did  not  fall,  he  was  reassured  and  hastened  to  replace 
the  effigy  on  its  pedestal.  It  had,  fortunately,  not  been 
cracked  or  injured  in  any  way.  That  was  well;  but  in 
what  a  position  had  he  been  placed  by  this  blasphemous 
peon !  Trinidad  Rodriguez  must  do  a  penance,  or  be 
driven  forth  from  Magdalena ;  but  how  to  explain  to 
the  faithful  the  indifference  of  the  saint  in  not  meting 
out  a  swifter  retribution  in  fire  from  heaven? 

Padre  Ignacio  stroked  his  chin  with  crooked  fore- 
finger and  pondered.  At  mid-day  it  seemed  that  a 
message  came  to  him.  By  imperceptible  degrees  he 
had  reached  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  all  sin- 
cerity he  accepted  it  as  being  guidance  from  heaven. 
San  Francisco  had  been  sinned  against.  Was  it  not 
right  that  he  should  instruct  his  servant  what  to  do? 

Tightening  the  cord  about  his  waist  and  assuming 
his  clerical  hat,  the  Padre  shuffled  up  the  street  toward 
the  house  of  Trinidad  Rodriguez.  '  In  a  basket  he  car- 
ried a  few  simples  and  a  little  medical  oil.  No  one 
greeted  him  at  the  door,  so  pushing  it  open  he  entered. 
Trinidad  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  had  not  moved  since 
early  morning.  He  still  sat  rigid,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  Anita,  his  wife,  had  fallen  asleep,  being 
weary  from  nursing  and  weak  from  lack  of  food. 

Padre  Ignacio  did  not  waste  any  time.  Hurrying 
over  to  the  bed,  he  uncovered  the  child's  breast  and 
rubbed  it  with  the  good  oil  until  the  load  upon  the 
lungs  was  loosened.  Then  he  applied  his  simples  and, 
as  it  seemed,  miraculously,  the  little  body  responded 
and  rested  easily  beneath  the  blankets.  Croup  is  not  a 
difficult  disease  to  treat,  and  the  days  of  neglect  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  place  the  child  beyond  aid. 

But  Trinidad  Rodriguez,  at  last  roused  from  his  leth- 
argy, stood  with  trembling  lips  and  hands  outstretched. 

"Father,"  he  cried,  "do  you  save  the  life  of  the  little 
one?  You  do  not  know  what  I  have  done.  You  will 
curse  me  when  you  know,  for  in  the  church  I  committed 
a  black  sacrilege." 

Padre  Ignacio  turned,  and  as  he  stood  erect  the  peon 
dropped  to  his  knees  before  him. 

"Think  you  that  I  do  not  know?  You  have  indeed 
sinned  and  the  stain  of  it  can  not  be  removed,  save  by 
many  years  of  penance.  But  San  Francisco,  the 
blessed  one,  did  not  see  fit  to  visit  your  sins  upon  a 
child  and  in  a  vision  I  was  sent  to  save  it  from  death. 
Trinidad  Rodriguez,  do  you  repent?  Will  you  return 
to  the  church,  and  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  penance, 
save  your  soul  from  utter  damnation?" 

In  the  neurotic  condition  in  which  the  morning's 
events  had  left  his  mind,  the  priest's  words  had  their 
full  effect,  and  the  gratitude  of  Trinidad  Rodriguez  at 
this  supreme  forgiveness  overwhelmed  forever  the 
doubts  of  yesterday. 

"Father,  I  repent!"  he  cried.  The  tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes  and  he  fell  upon  his  face,  the  agnostic  left 
weaponless,  the  church  triumphant. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1909. 

Three  thousand  souvenir  medals  for  the  Taft  inaug- 
uration were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  mint.  Three  of 
the  number  are  of  solid  gold,  and  were  given  to  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Vice-President  Sherman,  and  Chairman 
Stellwagon  of  the  inaugural  committee.  Fifty  of  the 
medals  are  silver  and  will  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  statesmen.  The 
remaining  medals  are  of  bronze.  The  designs  of  the 
medal  were  selected  by  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  inaugural  exercises.  On  one  side  of  the  medals 
are  the  busts  in  relief  of  President  Taft  and  Vice- 
President  Sherman,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the 
names  of  the  two  men.  The  placing  of  the  busts  of 
both  President  and  Vice-President  is  a  departure  from 
the  plan  followed  at  the  last  inauguration,  when  only 
that  of  President  Roosevelt  appeared  on  the  medals. 

Word  of  the  sale  of  American  thoroughbred  horses 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  come  to  this  country 
in  a  consular  report.  James  B.  Haggin  and  James  R. 
Keene  recently  sold  seventy-five  race  horses  there,  and 
the  American  consul-general  at  Buenos  Ayres  writes: 
"While  these  sales  did  not  come  up  to  anticipations, 
still,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  they  were 
fairly  successful.  American  horses  are  absolutely 
unknown  here,  and  every  one  turns  to  England  for 
racing  stock.  Rich  and  influential  breeders  in  this 
country  have  imported  prominent  stallions  from  Eng- 
land at  fancy  prices,  and  expected  great  results  from 
breeding  them  with  cheap  domestic  mares.  I  believe 
that  if  the  class  of  horses  desired  are  sent  in  the  future 
they  will  bring  good  prices." 


A  lawsuit  regarding  the  possession  of  twenty-four 
titles  of  nobility,  which  has  lasted  for  a  century,  has 
been  decided  in  Rome.  By  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  the  twenty-four  titles  have  been  awarded 
to  Signor  Baldasarre  Caracciolo,  of  Naples.  Signor 
Caracciolo  will  therefore  be  entitled  to  bear  the  title 
of  prince,  that  of  marquis,  three  titles  of  count,  and 
eighteen  distinct  titles  of  baron.  A  twenty-fifth  dis- 
tinction which  Signor  Caracciolo  will  receive  is  that  of 
Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  First  Class. 


The  school  garden  idea  has  been  remarkably  devel- 
oped in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  which  is  said  to  have  more 
gardens  attached  to  its  schools  than  any  other  place 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  are  949  of  these  culti- 
vated plots  attached  to  the  twenty-nine  schools,  the 
gardens  varying  from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
acre. 
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A  STORY   OF  IRISH   REVOLT. 


Mr.  Weyman  Signalizes   the  Close   of  His   Literary  Career 
by  a  Romance  of  Rebellious  Kerry. 


Mr.  Weyman  says  that  "The  Wild  Geese"  will  mark 
the  close  of  his  literary  career.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  romance  will  still  fret  him  with  a  gentle 
insistence  and  that  he  will  find  a  well-earned  relaxation 
rather  in  a  leisurely  and  tranquil  labor  than  in  entire 
quiescence.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  Mr.  Weyman. 
Since  Sir  Walter  Scott — and  the  parallel  is  used  afore- 
thought— there  has  been  no  story-teller  whose  educa- 
tional influence  has  been  so  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Wey- 
man, no  novelist  who  can  so  translate  us  body  and  soul 
into  the  days  of  which  he  writes. 

There  is  another  reason  why  "The  Wild  Geese" 
ought  not  to  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Weyman 's  stories.  The 
last  should  be  the  best,  and  this  is  not  the  best.  "The 
Wild  Geese"  is  a  romance  of  revolutionary  Ireland. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Kerry  at  the  time  of  one  of  those 
wild  and  abortive  risings  that  have  added  so  much  of 
tragedy  to  the  history  of  Erin.  We  have  the  foreign 
adventurers  who  are  willing  to  doom  a  countryside  to 
ravage  and  ruin  if  thereby  they  can  light  a  larger 
flame  elsewhere.  We  have  the  local  gentry  stirred  by 
a  splendid  devotion,  but  as  unaware  of  the  strength  of 
the  power  they  defy  as  the  unarmed  peasantry  that  they 
lead.  We  have  the  proscribed  priest,  the  peddler,  the 
swaggering  English  soldier,  and  the  maiden  of  Ireland 
who  throws  the  sparks  of  her  passionate  devotion  as 
fire  among  the  stubble.  They  are  all  there,  the  groups 
that  stand  out  lurid  and  despairing  upon  every  page  of 
Ireland's  story. 

But  we  wish  that  the  story  had  been  told  with  more 
enthusiasm  either  for  or  against  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
Partisanship  disgraces  the  historian,  but  it  is  the  bloom 
upon  the  flower  of  the  novelist.  With  the  exception 
of  Flavia,  the  Kerry  chieftainess,  there  is  hardly  an 
Irish  patriot  in  this  story  who  commands  even  our 
respect.  Flavia's  brother,  The  McMurrough,  is  a  cur 
and  a  murderer  and  Uncle  Ulick  is  a  good-natured  fool. 
The  one  supremely  fine  character  is  Colonel  John  Sulli- 
van, and  he  is  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  of  the  English 
rule.  Colonel  Sullivan  comes  home  from  the  conti- 
nental wars  with  the  religion  almost  of  a  Quaker,  but 
with  the  inflexible  courage,  the  dauntless  resource  of 
the  hardened  and  experienced  soldier.  Finding  that 
the  country-side  is  on  the  eve  of  hopeless  revolt,  he 
devotes  his  extraordinary  skill  to  frustrate  a  movement 
that  can  result  only  in  ruinous  misery  and  he  so  incurs 
the  resentment  of  Flavia  and  that  of  the  half-barbarous 
squireens  who  do  her  homage.  Here  is  a  scene  at  the 
dinner  table  on  the  day  of  the  colonel's  arrival  and 
after  his  unpopular  sympathies  have  been  recognized : 
The  colonel  looked  sorrowfully  at  her,  but  made  no  answer 
for  to  much  of  what  she  had  said  no  answer  could  be  made 
On  the  other  hand  a  murmur  passed  round  the  board ;  and 
more  than  one  looked  at  the  stranger  with  compressed  lips. 
"If  you  had  your  will,"  the  girl  continued  with  growing  emo- 
tion, "if  your  law  were  carried  out — as,  thank  God,  it  is  not, 
no  man's  heart  being  hard  enough — to  possess  a  pistol  were 
to  be  pilloried  ;  to  possess  a  fowling  piece  were  to  be  whipped  ;  to 
own  a  horse,  above  the  value  of  a  miserable  garron,  were 
to  be  robbed  by  the  first  rascal  who  passed.  We  must  not 
be  soldiers  nor  sailors,"  she  continued,  "nay" — with  bitter 
emphasis — "we  may  not  be  constables  nor  gamekeepers.  The 
courts,  the  bar,  the  bench  of  our  fatherland,  are  shut  to  us. 
We  may  have  neither  school  nor  college  ;  the  lands  that  were 
our  fathers'  must  be  held  for  us  by  Protestants,  and  it's  I 
must  have  a  Protestant  guardian.  We  are  outlaws  in  the  dear 
land  that  is  ours;  we  dwell  on  sufferance  where  our  fathers 
ruled.  And  men  like  you,  abandoning  their  country,  abandon- 
ing their  creed " 

"God  forbid  !"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  much  moved  himself. 

The  story  is  full  of  finely  dramatic  incidents. 
Flavia's  favorite  horse  is  stolen  from  her  and  sold  to 
Captain  Payton  of  the  English  garrison  at  Tralee. 
Colonel  Sullivan  undertakes  to  recover  it  and  is 
insulted  by  Payton.  Refusing  to  fight  as  being  opposed 
to  his  convictions,  he  yet  arranges  for  a  trial  of  skill 
with  the  regimental  fencing  master,  knowing  that  the 
garrison  officers  would  be  present  to  jeer  at  him  and 
intending  to  beguile  Payton  into  a  bet  with  Flavia's 
horse  for  a  stake: 

"That  is  settled,"  the  colonel  replied.  "I  am  at  your 
service,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  mattre  d'armes.  "I 
trust,"  indicating  that  he  was  going  to  fence  with  his  left 
hand,  "that  this  will  not  embarrass  you?" 
-  "No.  But  it  is  interesting,  vare  interesting,"  the  French- 
man   replied.     "I     have     encountered      les     gauchers     before, 

and " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  saluting,  he  assumed 
an  attitude  a  little  more  wary  than  usual.  The  foils  felt  one 
another,  and  "Oh,  va,  va,"  he  muttered.  "I  understand  the 
droll." 

For  half  a  minute  or  so  the  faces  of  the  onlookers  reflected 
only  a  mild  surprise,  mingled  with  curiosity.  But  the  fencers 
had  not  made  more  than  half  a  dozen  serious  passes  before 
this  was  changed,  before  one  face  grew  longer  and  another 
more  intent.  A  man  who  was  no  fencer,  and  therefore  no 
judge,  spoke.  A  fierce  oath  silenced  him.  Another  murmured 
an  exclamation  under  his  breath.  Payton's  face  became  slowly 
a  dull  red.  At  length,  "Ha !"  cried  one,  drawing  in  his 
breath.  And  he  was  right.  The  maitre  d'armes's  button, 
sliding  under  the  colonel's  blade,  had  touched  his  opponent. 
At  once.  Lcmoine  sprang  back  out  of  danger,  the  two  points 
dropped,  the   two   fencers  stood  back  to  take  breath. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  colonel's  chagrin  was  plain.  Then 
he  conquered  the  feeling,  and  smiled.  "I  fear  you  are  too 
strong  for  me,"  he  said. 

"Not   at   all,"   the    Frenchman    made    answer.      "Not   at   all. 

It  was  fortune.   Snre.     I  know  not  what  you  were  with  your 

]   are  with  your  left  hand   vare  strong,   of 

It  is  certain." 

ton,    :,,  .  rt,    had    been    among    the    earliest    to    dis- 

Icill.      With   a   sudden  sinking  of  the  heart 

te    figure    he    would    cut    if   Lemoine    were 

idured   a    moment    of   great    fear.      But   at 

s    success    he    choked    down    his    apprehension.      One    more 

on  Lemoine's  part,  and  he  had  won  the 

ild     no    longer    bear    himself    carelessly. 

seking  for  a  gibe  and  finding  none,  the 


two  combatants  had  crossed  their  foils  again.  Their  tense 
features,  their  wary  movements,  made  it  clear  that  they 
played  for  a  victory  of  which  neither  was  confident. 

Apart  from  the  wager,  it  was  clear  that  if  Lemoine  had  not 
met  his  match,  the  captain  had ;  and  doubtless  many  in  the 
room,  on  whose  toes  Payton  had  trodden,  felt  secret  joy, 
pleased  that  the  bully  of  the  regiment  was  like  to  meet  with  a 
reverse  and  a  master. 

Whatever  their  thoughts,  a  quick  rally  riveted  all  eyes  on 
the  fencers.  For  a  moment  thrust  and  parry  followed  one 
another  so  rapidly  that  the  untrained  gaze  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them  or  trace  the  play.  The  spectators  held  their 
breath,  expecting  a  hit  with  each  second.  But  the  rally  died 
away  again,  neither  of  the  players  had  got  through  the 
other's  guard ;  and  now  they  fell  to  it  more  slowly,  the 
colonel,  a  little  winded,  giving  ground,  and  Lemoine  pressing 
him 

Then,  no  one  saw  precisely  how  it  happened,  whiff-whaff, 
Lemoine's  weapon  flew  from  his  hand  and  struck  the  wall 
with  a  whir  and  a  jangle.  The  fencing  master  wrung  his 
wrist.  "Sacre!"  he  cried,  between  his  teeth,  unable  in  the 
moment  of  surprise  to  control  his  chagrin. 

The  colonel  touched  him  with  his  button  for  form's  sake, 
then  stepped  rapidly  to  the  wall,  picked  up  the  foil  by  the 
blade,  and  courteously  returned  it  to  him.  Two  or  three 
cried  "Bravo !"  but  faintly,  as  barely  comprehending  what 
had  happened.  The  greater  part  stood  silent  in  sheer  aston 
ishment.  Payton  remained  dumb  with  mortification  and 
disgust. 

Lemoine,  indeed,  the  person  more  immediately  concerned 
had  eyes  only  for  his  opponent,  whom  he  regarded  with  a 
queer  mixture  of  approval  and  vexation.  "You  have  been  at 
Angelo's  school  in  Paris,  sare?"  he  asked  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  stated  a  fact  rather  than  asked  a  question. 

But  Flavia  is  not  pre-disposed  toward  the  colonel  by 
the  mere  recovery  of  a  horse  and  her  antipathy  is 
turned  to  fierce  hatred  by  the  extraordinary  and  daring 
manoeuvre  by  which  he  frustrates  the  rising.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  thick  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  assem- 
bly he  and  a  few  sailors  from  the  French  ship  that 
brought  him  kidnap  the  leaders  of  the  movement  on 
their  way  to  the  meeting,  and  as  Flavia  is  with  them 
she,  too,  has  to  encounter  some  rough  handling.  Here 
is  the  colonel's  expedient  for  terrifying  the  screaming 
girl  into  a  swoon: 

But,  with  peril  on  every  side  of  them,  Flavia  was  still  the 
main,  the  real  difficulty.  Colonel  Sullivan  could  not  hope  to 
carry  her  far,  even  with  the  help  of  the  man  who  fettered  her 
feet  and  bore  part  of  her  weight.  Twice  she  freed  her  mouth 
and  uttered  a  stifled  cry.  The  colonel  only  pressed  her  face 
more  ruthlessly  to  him — his  men's  lives  depended  on  her 
silence.  But  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow  ;  and,  after  carrying 
her  no  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  he  staggered  under  the 
unwilling  burden.  He  was  on  the  path  now  and  descending, 
and  he  held  out  a  little  further. 

But  presently,  when  he  hoped  that  she  had  swooned,  she 
fell  to  struggling  more  desperately.  He  thought,  on  this,  that 
he  might  be  smothering  her  ;  and  he  relaxed  his  hold  to  allow 
her  to  breathe.  For  reward  she  struck  him  madly,  furiously 
in  the  face,  and  he  had  to  stifle  her  again. 

But  his  heart  was  sick.  It  was  a  horrible,  a  brutal  business, 
a  thing  he  had  not  foreseen  on  board  the  Cormorant.  He  had 
supposed  that  she  would  faint  at  the  first  alarm ;  and  his 
courage,  which  would  have  faced  almost  any  event  with  cool- 
ness, quailed.  He  could  not  murder  the  girl  and  she  would 
not  be  silent.  No,  she  would  not  be  silent.  Short  of  setting 
her  down  and  binding  her  hand  and  foot,  which  would  take 
time,  and  was  horrible  to  imagine,  he  could  not  see  what  to 
do.  And  the  man  with  him,  who  saw  the  rest  of  the  party 
outstripping  them  and  as  good  as  disappearing  in  the  fog,  who 
fancied  with  every  step  that  he  heard  the  feet  of  merciless 
pursuers  overtaking  them,  was  frantic  with  impatience. 

Then  Colonel  John,  with  the  sweat  standing  on  his  brow, 
did  a  thing  to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  great 
astonishment. 

"Give  me  your  knife,"  he  said  with  a  groan,  "and  hold  her 
hands.     We  must  silence  her,  and  there  is  only  one  way." 

The  man,  terrified  as  he  was,  and  selfish  as  terrified  men 
are,  recoiled  from  the  deed.     "My  God  !"  he  said,  "No  !" 

"Yes !"  Colonel  John  retorted  fiercely.  "The  knife — the 
knife,  man.     And  do  you  hold  her  hands." 

With  a  jerk  he  lifted  her  face  from  his  breast — and  this 
time  she  neither  struck  h'im  nor  screamed.  The  man  had 
half-heartedly  drawn  his  knife.  The  colonel  snatched  it  from 
him.  "Now  her  hands,"  he  said.  "Hold  her,  fool.  I  know 
where  to  strike." 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  shriek,  but  no  sound  came.  Sh> 
had  heard,  she  understood :  and  for  a  moment  she  could 
neither  struggle  nor  cry.  That  terror  which  rage  and 
almost  indomitable  spirit  had  kept  at  bay  seized  her ;  the 
sight  of  the  gleaming  death  poised  above  her  head  paralyzed 
her  throat.  Her  mouth  gaped,  her  eyes  glared  at  the  steel 
then  with  a  sobbing  sound,  she  fainted. 

"Thank  God!"  the  colonel  cried.  He  thrust  the  knife  back 
into  the  man's  hands,  and.  raising  the  girl  aeain  in  his  arms, 
"There's  a  house  a  little  below  "  he  said.  "We  can  leave  her 
there.     Hurry,    man — hurry." 

This  is  strange  courtship,  but  then  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth  and  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  so  daring  a  procedure  in  the  tender 
passion — also,  it  may  be  said,  upon  so  keen  a  knowl- 
edge of  feminine  human  nature.  Flavia,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  had  found  her  master,  and  that,  as  we 
all  know,  goes  a  long  way. 

We  have  not  done  with  Captain  Payton,  and  it  is 
only  seemly  that  as  Colonel  Sullivan  had  rendered  his 
first  service  to  Flavia  through  the  medium  of  that 
ungallant  figure  his  last  and  crowning  service  should 
come  through  the  same  agency.  Payton  quarrels  with 
The  McMurrough,  who,  being  a  coward,  shirks  the 
issue  on  the  pretense  of  illness.  One  of  Flavia's 
admirers,  a  renegade  named  Asgill,  takes  up  the  quar- 
rel sorely  against  his  will  and  is  desperately  wounded 
in  the  encounter.  Even  then  Payton  refuses  to  go  and 
demands  the  transfer  of  the  quarrel  to  still  another 
victim.  Then  Colonel  Sullivan  steps  into  the  breach. 
He  can  not  fight  in  a  private  quarrel,  but  he  can  punish: 

He  came  back  to  them  presently,  his  face  sad.  "I  will 
deal  wilh  it,"  he  said — and  he  sighed.  "You  can  leave  it  to 
me.  Do  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  Morty,  "come  with 
me,  Mr.  O'Beirne." 

He  was  for  leaving  them  with  that,  but  Flavia  put  herself 
between  him  and  the  door.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  will  tell  you  all — later,"  he  replied  gently, 

"No!  Now!"  she  retorted,  controlling  herself  with  dif- 
ficulty.    "Now.     You  are  not  going — to  fight  him?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  fight."  he  answered  slowly. 

But  her  heart  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  her  ear.  "There 
is  something  under  your  words."  she  said.     "What  is  it?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  fight,"  he  answered  gravely,  "but  to 
punish.     There  is  a  limit."     Even  while  he  spoke  she  remem- 


bered in  what  circumstances  those  words  had  been  used.  "He 
has  the  blood  of  four  on  his  head,  and  another  lies  at  death's 
door.  And  he  is  not  satisfied.  Once  I  warned  him.  Today 
the  time  for  warning  is  past,  the  hour  for  judgment  is  come. 
God  forgive  me  if  I  err,  for  vengeance  is  His  and  it  is  ter- 
rible tobe  His  hand."  He  turned  to  Phelim.  "My  sword  is 
broken,"  he  said.  "Fetch  me  the  man's  sword  who  lies 
upstairs." 

Phelim  went,  awe-stricken  and  marveling.  Morty  remained, 
marveling  also.  And  Flavia — but.  as  she  tried  to  speak.  Pay- 
ton's  shadow  came  into  sight  at  the  entrance  gates  and  went 
slowly  by,  and  she  clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth  that  she 
might  not  scream.  Colonel  Sullivan  saw  the  action,  under- 
stood, and  touched  her  softly  on  the  shoulder.  "Pray,"  he 
said,  "pray." 

"For  you!"  she  cried  in  a  voice  that,  to  those  who  had  ears, 
betrayed  her  heart.     "Ah,  I  will  pray." 

"No,  for  him,"  he  replied.  "For  him  now.  For  me  when 
I  return." 

What  was  that?  Only  the  fall  of  a  spit  in  the  kitchen. 
Would  they  never  come  ?  Would  she  never  know  ?  That 
surely  was  something.  They  were  returning.  In  a  moment 
she  would  know.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stared  with  stony 
eyes  at  the  door.  But  when  she  had  listened  long — it  was 
nothing.  Nothing.  And  then — ah,  that  surely  was  something. 
They    were    coming    now.     In    a    moment    she    would    know. 

She  might  have  known  already,  for,  had  she  gone  to  the 
door,  she  would  have  seen  who  came.     But  she  could  not  go. 

And  he,  when  he  came  in,  did  not  look  at  her.  He  walked 
from  the  threshold  to  the  hearth,  and — strange  coincidence — 
he  set  the  unsheathed  blade  he  carried  in  the  self-same  angle, 
beside  the  fire  back,  from  which  she  had  once  taken  a  sword 
to  attempt  his  life.  And  still  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but 
stood  with  bowed  head. 

At  last  he  turned.     "God  forgive  us  all,"  he  said. 

"The  Wild  Geese"  is  a  fine  story;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  it  lacks  enthusiasm,  it  lacks  parti- 
sanship, it  lacks  heart  in  a  cause,  and  the  period  is  too 
recent  to  dispense  with  the  fire  that  these  things  give. 
A  better  and  a  more  representative  choice  of  Irish 
patriots  might  have  been  made.  There  should  have 
been  some  counterpoise  to  the  stately  grandeur  of 
Colonel  Sullivan.  True,  there  is  Flavia,  bless  her 
heart,  but  the  load  is  too  great  for  one  woman.  We 
might  have  been  given  a  glimpse  of  those  valiant  men, 
mighty  of  speech  and  sword,  who  have  endowed  the 
Irish  struggle  with  imperishable  fame.  We  are  ill- 
content  that  in  such  a  story  as  this  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationalism  should  be  represented  only  by  swashbuck- 
lers, braggadocios,  adventurers,  and  ragamuffins.  We 
want  something  to  admire  and  something  to  venerate 
in  a  story  of  Irish  rebellion,  and  surely  no  effort  in  the 
whole  of  her  history  has  been  so  abortive  or  so  ill- 
directed  as  to  produce  only  a  smile  of  derision. 

"The  Wild  Geese,"  by  Stanley  Weyman.  Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Aurum  Potabile. 


Brother   Bards   of  every   region — 
Brother  Bards   (your  name  is  Legion!) — 
Were  you  with  me  while  the  twilight 
Darkens  up  my  pine-tree  skylight — 
Were  you  gathered,  representing 

Every  land  beneath  the  sun. 
Oh,  what  songs  would  be  indited, 
Ere  the  earliest  star  is  lighted. 
To  the  praise  of  vino  d'oro, 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

Yes  ;  while  all  alone  I  quaff  its 
Lucid  gold,  and  brightly  laugh  its 
Topaz   waves   and   amber   bubbles. 
Still  the  thought  my  pleasure  troubles, 

That  I  quaff  it  all  alone. 
O  for  Hafiz — glorious  Persian  ! 
Keats,  with  buoyant,  gay  diversion  ; 
Mocking  Schiller's  grave  immersion  ; 

O  for  wreathed  Anacreon  ! 
Yet  enough  to  have  the  living — 
They,   the   few,   the   rapture-giving ! 
(Blessed  more  than  in  receiving), 
Fate,  that  frowns  when  laurels  wreathe  them. 
Once  the  solace  might  bequeath  them. 
Once  to   taste  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

Lebanon,  thou  mount  of  story. 
Well   we  know  thy  sturdy  glory 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
Well  we  know  the  Five  old  Cedars, 
Scarred  by  ages — silent  pleaders, 
Preaching  in  their  gay  sedateness, 
Of  thy  forest's   fallen  greatness, 
Of  the  vessels  of  the  Tyrian, 
And  the  palaces  Assyrian, 
And  the  temple  on  Moriah 

To  the  High  and  Only  One  ! 
Know  the  wealth  of  thine  appointment — 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  gum  and  ointment ; 
But  we  knew  not,  till  we  clomb  thee, 
Of  the  nectar  dropping  from   thee — 
Of  the  pure  pellucid  Ophir 
In  the  cups  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

We  have  drunk,  and  we  have  eaten, 
Where  Egyptian  sheaves  are  beaten  ; 
Tasted  Judah's  milk  and  honey 
On  his  mountains,  bare  and  sunny  ; 
Drained  ambrosial  bowls,  that  ask  us 
Never  more  to  leave  Damascus  ; 
And  have  sung  a  vintage  pa:an 
To  the  grapes  of  isles  -Egean, 
And  the   flasks  of  Orvieto, 

Ripened   in   the   Roman  sun ; 
But  the  liquor  here  surpasses 
All  that  beams  in  earthly  glasses. 
'Tis  of  this   that   Paracelsus 
(His  elixir  vitse)   tells  us, 
That  to  happier  shores  can  float  us 
Than  Lethean  stems  of  lotus, 
And  the  vigor  of  the  morning 

Straight  restores  when  day  is  done. 
Then,  before  the  sunset  waneth. 
While  the  rosy   tide,  that  staineth 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  remaineth, 
We  will  take  the  fortune  proffered — 
Ne'er  again  to  be  reoffered, 
We  will  drink  of  vino  d'oro, 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 
Vino  d'oro  !  vino  d'oro  ! — 

Golden  blood  of  Lebanon! — Bayard  Taylor, 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Economic  Functions  of  Vice,  by  John 
McElroy.  Published  by  the  National 
Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  ingenious  little  volume  is  intended  to 
show  us  something  of  the  regularity  with 
which  nature  balances  her  tendency  to  over- 
productiveness  by  the  self-destruction  of  the 
unfit.  The  unfit  are  those  who  fail  to  con- 
form themselves  with  their  environment,  in 
other  words  the  vicious.  In  the  lower  king- 
doms of  nature  we  see  the  same  over-produc- 
tion. The  tree  drops  a  thousand  seeds  to  the 
ground  and  perhaps  only  one  takes  root.  The 
fish  deposits  a  million  eggs  and  all  but  a 
small  proportion  are  devoured  by  enemies. 
The  balancing  service  rendered  to  the  lower 
kingdoms  by  enemies  is  rendered  by  man  to 
himself.  Unfitted  by  weakness,  by  vice,  to 
survive,  he  destroys  himself  and  gives  elbow 
room  to  the  morally  -strong  and  to  those  who 
comply  with  the  natural  law  of  self-restraint 
and  self-discipline.  Self-restraint  and  self- 
discipline  become  the  only  alternatives  to  self- 
destruction. 

The  author  supports  an  unassailable  position 
by  lucid  references  to  history  and  by  appeals 
to  common  experience.  Vice  has  always  be- 
come an  economic  instrument  for  the  removal 
of  the  unfit,  and  our  whole  machinery  of 
police,  prisons,  poorhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  bears  witness  to  the  ruthless 
hand  of  nature  when  she  winnows  her  floors. 
But  we  wish  the  author  had  gone  further. 
We  do  not  wish  to  look  upon  vice  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  human  evolution,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  that  the  elimination  of  vice  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  lessening  of  the  over- 
production for  which  the  self-destructiveness 
of  vice  is  now  one  of  the  remedies.  Com- 
parisons with  the  lower  kingdoms  can  be  car- 
ried too  far.  The  lower  kingdoms  do  not 
"know  good  from  evil,"  and  man  does.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  choice  and  the  stimulus  to 
right  choice,  we  may  suppose  that  he  will 
one  day  exercise  that  choice  rightly.  Believ- 
ing in  the  unified  purpose  of  natural  law,  may 
we  not  suppose  that  the  inevitableness  of 
self-destruction  produces  a  corresponding 
over-production  and  that  with  a  reign  of 
moral  law  the  lavish  production  will  cease. 
Believing  in  the  survival  of  the  fit,  may  we 
not  anticipate  a  day  when  all  will  be  fit  and 
all  will  survive. 

Mr.  McElroy  has  written  a  clever  little  vol- 
ume, complete  in  itself  and  productive  of 
that  form  of  gratitude  that  is  a  lively  sense  of 
favors  to  come.  He  should  write  another 
in  recognition  of  the  ultimate  intent  of  moral 
law  and  its  bearing  upon  human  over-produc- 
tion. 


Nirvana  Days,  by  Cale  Young  Rice.  Pub- 
lished by  the  McClure  Company,  New 
York. 

These  verses  are  misnamed.  Nirvana  is 
quiescence  and  cessation  of  desire.  Here  we 
have  an  accentuation  of  desire,  yearnings 
after  the  mysteries,  and  morbid  peeps  behind 
the  veils  of  life  and  death.  The  author  seems 
to  owe  some  of  his  inspiration  to  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  but  he  might  have  translated  it  into 
mystic  hopefulness  rather  than  into  mystic 
despair. 

His  verses  certainly  have  a  sinewy  strength 
about  them  that  is  admirable,  but  he  is  too 
careless  of  his  form  and  sometimes  he  allows 
the  search  for  resonance  to  force  him  into 
bathos  and  awkwardness.  In  the  poem  "The 
Strong  Man  to  His  Sires"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing stanza  : 
"I  would — O  Lips  invisible!  whose  breath" — 

I    answered — "so    arraigns    me; 
Whose  voice   is  as   a   sound    sent    forth   by   Death, 

And  like  to   Death  entrains  me." 

That  is  passable,  but  three  stanzas  further 
on  we  find : 

I  knew  them  as  I  knew  myself,   and   felt 

The  Day  of  each  within   me; 
And    so    began    to    speak,    the    while    they    dwelt 

About — they  who  had  been  me. 

The  last  line  is  pitiable  and  inexcusable  and 
it  illustrates  a  frequent  fault.  The  thought  in 
these  verses  has  often  a  gloomy  fascination 
about  it,  the  expression  is  often  nervous  and 
virile,  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  sheer 
carelessness  in  workmanship. 


By  the  Shores  of  Arcady,  by  Isabel  Graham 
Eaton.  Published  by  the  Outing  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York. 

The  teller  of  the  story  is  a  "bachelor  girl," 
an  artist  with  dreams  of  honorable  mention 
and  even  the  Prix  de  Rome.  To  her  comes  a 
familiar  spirit  with  incitements  to  travel,  to 
"go  south,  young  woman,"  and  so,  ever  obedi- 
ent, she  boards  the  Mary  Jane  and  when  that 
enterprising  craft  is  at  the  end  of  her  tether 
our  bachelor  girl  has  discovered  Goose  Creek 
and  is  received  as  a  boarder  by  the  Widow 
Jones,  who  has  a  spare  room  and  a  cow. 

Then  begins  a  recital  of  country  life  purely 
delightful  and  human.  The  bachelor  girl  has, 
indeed,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hand  and  the 
eye  of  the  artist.  The  children  must  all  have 
their  picture:.-  painted,  and  so  we  come  to 
know  the  mo  hers  and  are  plunged  forthwith 
irto  a  medl  /  of  pleasant  people  who  think 
::nd  '  indly  thoughts  and  gaze  upon 
of    he  world  with  the  unobstructed 


rustic  vision.  Nothing  is  too  insignificant  to 
be  irradiated  and  to  be  made  great  by  this 
gracious  observer  who  so  loves  to  live  and 
to  see  the  beautiful  and  to  expect  the  good. 
She  blends  pathos,  and  domesticity,  and  ro- 
mance, and  nature  worship  into  a  piece  of 
literature  of  a  high  order  and  one  to  be  re- 
membered gratefully. 


Tragedy,  by  Ashley  H.  Thorndike.  Published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
and  New  York;  $1.50. 

The  author  may  be  pardoned  for  his  hesita- 
tion to  make  a  choice  between  the  many 
definitions  of  dramatic  tragedy  that  have  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time.  That  tragedy 
must  be  tragical  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
may  we  regard  some  specific  intention,  some 
dominating  motive  among  its  essentials  ? 
Could  we  regard  as  legitimate  tragedy  a  drama 
in  which  all  the  characters  were  bad  and  all 
came  to  a  bad  end  ?  It  would  seem  not,  since 
no  call  is  made  upon  our  sympathies  by 
virtue  overwhelmed  either  by  vice  or  by  the 
inexorable  hand  of  mysterious  fate. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
insistence  that  tragedy  must  be  morally  edu- 
cational. If  it  depend  upon  the  workings  of 
fate  it  will  arouse  questions  of  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  world.  It  must, 
at  least,  awaken  sympathy  and  compassion, 
the  highest  manifestation  of  human  nature, 
and  if  at  the  moment  tragedy  should  be  under 
a  wave  of  unpopularity  it  will  emerge  when- 
ever society  shall  take  on  a  new  sense  of  its 
greatness  and  obligations,  for  this  is  the  soil 
in   which   tragedy  flourishes. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  tragedy  is  con- 
cerned, the  author  gives  us  a  valuable  and  in- 
clusive survey.  Beginning  with  the  mediaeval 
and  the  classical  influences,  he  devotes  three 
admirable  chapters  to  the  Shakespearean  era, 
passing  from  there  to  the  restoration  period, 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  romantic 
movement.  He  covers  the  ground  inclusively, 
tracing  the  currents  of  influence  with  much 
skill  and  the  successive  changes  in  prevailing 
motives. 

The  Faith  Healer,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York;  $1. 

It  had  to  come.  The  faith  healer  and  the 
spiritualist  having  invaded  the  hovel  and  the 
palace  and  all  that  comes  between  could 
hardly  be  excluded  from  the  stage,  but  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  is  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  of  doubt.  Mr.  Moody's  play 
reads  well  with  the  aid  of  some  power  of 
visualization,  and  perhaps  in  effective  hands 
it  may  be  popular.  That  is  to  say,  strong  and 
emotional  acting  may  make  it  tolerable,  but 
the  power  of  raising  the  dead  is  not  one  that 
public  sentiment  will  readily  endure  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  one  as  Ulrich  Michaelis. 
The  scene  in  which  the  young  mother  an- 
nounces that  her  child  has  been  restored  to 
life  is  undeniably  strong  and  even  beautiful. 
As  a  piece  of  literature  the  whole  drama  has 
a  marked  merit,  but  it  is  obviously  written  for 
stage  production  and  for  the  verdict  of  a 
public  somewhat  jealous  of  its  sentiments  and 
occasionally  eager  to  emphasize — in  the  the- 
atre— its .  religious  traditions.  A  play  that 
demonstrates  the  validity  of  faith  healing 
even  to  the  point  of  raising  the  dead  is  a 
strong  experiment  and  one  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess and  even  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  persons  of  the  play  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber, exclusive  of  "various  sick  persons." 


Poems,  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York. 
This  second  edition,  with  new  poems,  is 
welcome  assurance  of  a  continued  public  taste 
for  pure,  strong  verse.  Many  of  these  poems 
are  indeed  of  a  high  order,  wholly  free  from 
eccentricity,  from  weirdness  and  from  all 
those  other  defects  that  are  mistaken  for 
originality.  The  author  has  a  happy  faculty 
for  direct  thought  and  for  clothing  his  thought 
in  musical  language.  His  range,  too,  is  satis- 
factorily wide.  He  responds  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  whole  world  and  writes  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  of  Spain  and  Russia  and 
France,  with  the  same  felicitous  enthusiasm 
that  he  gives  to  the  domestic  sentiments  and 
to  patriotism.  His  verse  bears  every  mark 
of  easy  spontaneity,  but  it  is  nearly  perfect 
in  workmanship  and  invariably  stimulating 
and  delightful.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
few  modern  writers  who  remind  us  of  what 
poetry  ought  to  be. 


A  Parable  of  the  Rose,  and  Other  Poems,  by 

Lyman   Whitney  Allen.      Published  by   G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

A   fine    workmanship   and   a   delicate    poetic 

insight  mark  these  verses.      Some  few  of  the 

shorter    ones    might    have    been    omitted    with 

advantage  as  falling  short  of  the  high  standard 

set  by  "A  Parable  of  the  Rose,"  but  they  all 

have  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 

thought.     "A   Parable  of  the  Rose"  is  worthy 

of  long  life  and  remembrance.     It  is  not  likely 

to  be  surpassed  by   any   of   the  poets   now   in 

the  American  firmament. 

Why    We   Love  Lincoln,   by  James   Creelman. 
Published  by  the  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York;   $1.25. 
Mr.    Creelman   addresses   his   book   to   boys, 


but  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  their  elders. 
It  is  a  collection  of  incidents,  not  at  all  in 
the  form  of  a  biography,  intended  to  show  the 
moral  greatness  of  their  hero  and  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  the  essential  fact  it  is  character 
rather  than  the  doing  of  deeds  that  arouses 
affection.  Character,  it  is  true,  can  be  esti- 
mated only  by  deeds,  but  deeds  are  the  effects 
of  their  cause,  and  Lincoln's  hold  upon  the 
love  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  those 
attributes  that  best  lend  themselves  to  the 
imitation  and  emulation  of  all. 


The  Death  of  Lincoln,  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin. 
Published  by  Doubelday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York;  $1.50. 

That  this  volume  contains  over  three  hun- 
dred pages  is  evidence  of  its  inclusiveness. 
While  it  contains  little  that  is  new  in  the 
way  of  facts,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  her  success  in  collecting  all  available 
material  and  in  weaving  it  into  a  connected 
narrative  that  shows  literary  skill  and  a  grasp 
of  the  story.  The  narrative  begins  with  the 
inception  of  the  plot  and  closes  with  the  trial 
and  fate  of  the  conspirators. 


Parabellum.       Published    by    the 
t    Taylor    Company,    New    York ; 


Banzai,    by 

Baker' 

$1.50. 

This  book  describes  the  seizure  of  our  Pa- 
cific possessions  and  the  invasion  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  Japanese,  a  double  feat  that  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  was  first  published  in  Germany 
and  is  believed  to  owe  its  authorship  to  a 
high  court  official,  which  may  account  for  its 
immense  circulation  in  the  Fatherland.  The 
various  stages  of  the  struggle  are  set  forth 
with  military  precision.  At  first  the  Japanese 
forces  are  uniformly  successful,  but  they  are 
gradually  driven  back  as  the   full   meaning  of 


the  yellow   invasion  is  understood  by   Canada 
and  the  British  colonies. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
book  should  be  welcomed  in  America.  Except 
as  a  somewhat  clever  bit  of  imaginative  work, 
it  has  no  value  of  any  kind  and  might,  indeed, 
have  a  mischievous  effect  by  creating  war  pic- 
tures in  impressionable  minds.  The  German 
author  had  his  own  transparent  reasons  for 
writing  "Banzai,"  and  perhaps  even  for  hoping 
that  his  predictions  may  come  true,  but  his 
reasons  will  not  appeal  sympathetically  to  the 
general  reader. 


The  Pearl," 

Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine,  has 
published  an  edition  de  luxe  of  "The  Pearl — 
An  English  Vision-Poem  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  Done  into  Modern  Verse  by  Marian 
Mead." 

This    strange    poem    grows    in    charm    upon 
acquaintance,  while  full  justice  has  been  done 
to   it  by   the   sympathetic   skill   of   the    editor. 
The   quotation    of   a   single   stanza   will   suffice 
to  show  something  of  the  gentle  vision  of  the 
poet  and  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  ren- 
dered into  the  language  of  today  : 
The   splendour    fair    of   that   water   deep, 
Its   lucent  banks    of   the   beryl    bright! 
Sweet  was  the  rushing  water's  sweep 
With    murmurings   many,    and   swift   its    flight. 
A  brightness  of  stones   from  the  depths  did   leap; 
Like  a  gleam  through  glass  they  glimmer'd  to  sight, 
Or  as  stars  refulgent,  while  safe  men  sleep, 
Shine  in  the  sky  through  the  winter  night; 
For  every  pebble  the  pool  that  dight 
Was  emerald,  sapphire,   or  gem  as  rare 
That  all  the  water  glister'd  with  light; 
So  dear  and  rich  was  the  splendour  fair. 


The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington has  issued  the  Yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  late  James 
Wallace  Pinchot. 


New   Books    of   Standard    Interest 

Xot    only    are    these   works    authoritative    in    their    treatment    of    important    questions 

and   illuminating   in   their  treatment  of  the  arts,   but  in   appearance,   format, 

and   illustrations  they  are   among  the   notable  books  of  the  season. 


LETTERS   FROM   CHINA:    With  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Empress   Dowager  and  the   Women   of    China. 

By  Sarah  Pike  Conger. 

Mrs.  Conger  lived  in  China  from  1S98  to  1904  as  the  wife  of  the  American  minister. 
After  passing  through  the  siege  of  the  Legations,  she  was  instrumental  in  hringing  about 
good  feeling  between  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Allied  Powers.  These  letters  throw  a 
unique  light  on  conditions  then  and  now  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  They  are  profusely  illus- 
trated from  Mrs.  Conger's  own  photographs,  which  include  those  of  the  late  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  her  retinue,   published  by   special   permission. 

Profusely  illustrated.   Index.    Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  stamped  in  white,  sold,  and  green.   $2.75  net. 
By  mail,  $2.95.     Ready  in  April. 

THE  ANDEAN  LAND.    By  cha»e  s.  o.Wn. 

Mr.  Osborn's  work  is  not  only  a  vivid  travel  story,  told  with  a  wealth  of  anecdote, 
but  is  a  serious  effort  to  depict  the  recent  progress  of  South  America  which  so  far  has 
outstripped  altogether  the  historian.  The  American  exporter  will  find  here  some 
trenchant  criticisms  of  his  usual  methods  in  handling  South  American  trade.  The  man 
who  wishes  to  cover  the  ground  himself  will  find  the  work  a  complete  guide  to  the  lands 
of  our   Southern  neighbors. 

Two  volumes,  with  over  50  illustrations  and  4  maps.     Indexed.     Large  8vo.     $5.00  net. 
By  mail,  $5.32.     Ready  in  April. 

A    SUMMER    IN    TOURAINE.       By  Frederic  Lee.. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire,  Vienne,  and  Cher  are  here  described  as  they  appear  to  a 
leisurely  and  cultured  traveler  who  sees,  as  he  passes  along  the  river  banks,  and  wanders 
through  the  old  chateaux,  not  the  pageant  of  a  summer  only,  but  the  whole  pageant  of  the 
Renaissance  in  France.  Mr.  Lees,  however,  gives  definite  information  for  the  present  day 
traveler,  who  wishes  to  see  the  most  of  Touraine,  as  well  as  historic  insight  for  the  fireside 
traveler,  who  will  find  every  notable  chateau  represented  in  Mr.  Lees'  pictures  of  historic 
houses  and  rooms. 

With  12  plates  in  full  color,  and  many  other  full-page  illustrations,  and  a  map. 
Large  Svo.     $2.75  net.     By  mail,  $2.92. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST:  Japan  As  It  Was,  Is, 

and    Will    Be.       By  H.  B.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery  takes  Japan  seriously  and  consistently  endeavors  to  get  beneath  the 
bizarre  surface  appearances,  and  at  the  real  Japan.  He  presents,  therefore,  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  a  nation  intensely  utilitarian  even  in  its  art,  bending  all  its  energies  toward 
national  progress.  His  chapters  on  Japanese  art  are  unusually  explicit.  The  illustrations 
are  from  Japanese  masters. 

With  frontispiece  in  color  and  16  other  illustrations.     Index.     Large  Svo. 
$2.50  net.     By  mail,  $2.64. 

THE  SUMMER  GARDEN  OF  PLEASURE.    By  Mrs.  Stephen 

Batson,  author  of  "A  Concise  Handbook  of  Garden  Flowers." 

That  one's  garden  may  bloom  from  early  to  late  summer  with  no  flowerless  interreg- 
num is  the  ideal  that  Mrs.  Batson  sets  forth  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Osmund  Pittman's 
admirable  illustrations  in  color.  After  a  chapter  on  the  Wild  Garden,  at  once  the  most 
tascinating  and  least  exacting  of  all  gardens,  Mrs.  Batson  treats  the  flowers  in  detail  and 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  the  seasons.  In  literature,  gardens 
have  ever  sought  the  permanence  denied  by  nature,  and  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Bacon,  and  many 
lesser  lights  contribute  to  the  literary  value  of  this  volume. 


With  36  illustrations  in  color  by  Osmund  Pittman. 
$3.50  net.     By  mail,  $3.66. 


Index.     Large  Svo. 


ART  OF  SPEECH  AND  DEPORTMENT.    By  Anna  Morgan. 

SELECTED    READINGS.       Compiled  by  Anna  Morgan. 

A  pioneer  producer  of  the  higher  order  of  drama,  Miss  Morgan  speaks  with  authority 
in  all  that  pertains  to  interpretation.  In  this  work  she  gives  detailed  treatment  to  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  the  finished  and  powerful  speaker  in  the  drawing-room  or 
before  an  audience.  A  notable  part  of  the  work  is  that  dealing  with  the  drama  and 
Miss  Morgan's  own  experiences  as  a  producer  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

From  Tolstoi  to  O.  Henry  and  from  Boccaccio  to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  field  of 
literature  pays  tribute  to  this  volume.  Many  of  the  selections  are  published  for  the  first 
time  apart  from  their  author's  works  and  only  by  special  permission.  The  dramatic  section 
includes  Shaw  and  Stephen  Phillips,  as  well  as  the  older  dramatists. 

Two  volumes,  12mo,  each  $1.50  net.     By  mail,  each  $1.64.     Ready  in  April. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  CHICAGO 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Variorum  Shakespeare. 
The   Tragedy  of  Richard  the    Third,  with    the 
Landing     of    Earle     Richmond     and     the 
Battell  of  Bostcorth  Field,  edited  by  Hor- 
ace   Howard    Furness,   Jr.      Published    by 
the   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company,    Philadel- 
phia. 
The  appearance  of  "Richard  the  Third"  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
Jr.,    reminds    us    that    we    have    now    sixteen 
volumes  of  a  work  begun  forty  years  ago  by 
Dr.   Horace  Howard  Furness.     It  reminds  us 
also    and    gratifyingly    that    the    son    has    the 
same    unusual    qualities    of    patient    research 
and  lucid  presentation  as  the  father.     "Richard 
the  Third"  marks  the  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Furness,    Jr.,    in    the    editorial    role,    and    an 
examination   of   the   volume   shows   that   it    is 
in   every   way   worthy   of   the   impressive   and 
monumental  series  to  which   it  belongs.     The 
previous    or    fifteenth    volume,    "Anthony    and 
Cleopatra,"   is   the    last   from   the   pen   of   Dr. 
Furness  himself. 

The  value  of  this  remarkable  series  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  involved  and  the 
labor  has  been  vast.  The  preparation  of  a 
single  play  implies  a  consultation  of  every- 
thing that  has"  ever  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  All  the  various  texts  must  be  col- 
lated and  compared,  and  in  the  case  of 
"Richard  the  Third"  there  are  eight  quarto 
and  four  folio  editions  of  the  play.  All  of 
the  quarto  editions  were  printed  during 
Shakespeare's  life,  and  it  needs  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that  they  may 
have  been  corrected  by  him.  One  of  them, 
the  first  folio  of  1623,  is  believed  to  have 
been  placed  in  type  from  the  original  manu- 
script, and  such  would,  indeed,  have  been 
the  natural  procedure.  This  first  folio  edi- 
tion was  compared  with  the  others,  not  merely 
textually  but  letter  for  letter,  and  with  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
phrasing.  There  are  four  thousand  lines  in 
"Richard  the  Third." 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  All  subse- 
quent editions  are  similarly  passed  under  re- 
view with  the  same  attention  to  minutiae,  and 
the  number  of  these  editions  is  over  forty. 
Every  variation  is  noted  and  its  source  and 
meaning  considered,  and  although  many  of 
these  editions  are  identical,  the  identity  is 
never  taken  for  granted.  Vigilance  was  never 
allowed  to  wane  nor  was  anything  taken  for 
granted.  That  the  work  as  it  now  stands 
should  represent  forty  years  of  nearly  con- 
tinuous labor  is  a  guaranty  of  the  unweary- 
ing toil  that  has  produced  so  splendid  a 
result. 

As  has  been  said,  "Richard  the  Third"  is 
fully  the  equal  of  the  preceding  volumes.  It 
says  everything  that  is  to  be  said,  and  it  con- 
tains everything  that  throws  the  smallest 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  play  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  transmission  to  us.  There 
were  already  nearly  a  dozen  plays  having  this 
ill-conditioned  monarch  for  a  hero  when 
Shakespeare  eclipsed  them  all.  Doubtless  he 
owed  much  not  only  to  current  conceptions  of 
Richard's  character  and  physical  appearance, 
but  also  to  the  dramas  that  had  been  already 
produced.  All  these  factors  are  considered  by 
Mr.  Furness,  and  he  gives  us  all  that  is  neces- 
sary from  Hall's  "Chronicle,"  which  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  laid  freely  under  contri- 
bution. But  the  work  of  the  editor  was  not 
so  much  with  the  source  of  the  poet's  infor- 
mation as  with  the  use  that  he  made  of  that 
information,  and  here  we  must  admit  that 
unusual  difficulties  of  determination  have 
been  met  with  a  critical  examination  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  form  his  own  conclusions  and 
to  embark  for  himself  upon  comparative  work 
may  safely  banish  from  his  library,  or  disre- 
gard, all  editions,  comments,  or  textual  criti- 
cisms so  long  as  he  has  the  "Variorum." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  lies  outside  of  its 
pages.     It  is  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Furness  intends  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  completion  of  this  work.  The  unfinished 
part  of  the  task  is  a  formidable  one,  large 
enough  to  appall  one  whose  past  was  not  so 
full  of  fine  achievement.  The  "Variorum 
Shakespeare"  is  already  an  imposing  and  mas- 
sive piece  of  work  sufficient  to  confer  im- 
mortality upon  its  authors.  Its  completion 
will  be  one  of  the  great  literary  feats  of  the 
age. 

New  Publications. 
The  story  of  "Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping 
Sentinel,"  as  told  by  L.  E.  Chittenden,  has 
been  published  in  attractive  form  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.  There  are  five  illus- 
trations, including  a  colored  frontispiece. 
Price,   50  cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "In  the  Open,"  by  William  O.  Stod- 
dard, a  book  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve.  Indians,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  camping  are  all  represented  in  a  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  way  with  the  interspersion 
of  much  useful  information  as  to  outdoor 
life.     The  price  is  60  cents. 

ncariiation   of   the    Snow,"   by   F.    W. 
is  :t  translation  from  the  original  Sans- 
,:  i-  ics  based  upon   the  influence 

of  the  moon  But  have  not  these  stories  a 
somewhat  hiyh  ei  meaning  than  the  author  at- 
tributes   to    them.?      If    so,    the    reader    may 


seek  it  for  himself  from  the  beautiful  and 
poetic  rendering  of  the  translator.  The  book 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

"The  Student  Cavaliers,"  by  J.  R.  Forrest, 
is  a  pleasing  romance  of  a  number  of  college 
colleagues  who  after  various  adventures  find 
themselves  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  book  is  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno 
&    Co.,    New    York;    $1. 

"In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadows,"  by  Thomas 
Lee  Woolwine,  is  a  touching  story  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  showing  how  the  love 
between  two  young  people  triumphed  over  the 
traditional  blood  feud  between  their  families. 
The  story  is  well  told  with  a  mingling  of 
tragedy,  pathos,  and  sentiment,  but  why  are 
the  pages  printed  upon  only  one  side?  It  is 
published  with  colored  illustrations  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1. 

"Uncle  Sam's  Business,"  by  Crittenden  Mar- 
riott, is  a  book  for  the  young  intended  to 
show  the  various  directions  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  carries  on  the  public  busi- 
ness. There  are  sections  devoted  to  laws,  in- 
tercourse with  neighbors,  money,  the  work- 
ing force,  the  national  accounts,  the  food 
supply,  and  public  works.  Almost  every  phase 
of  Federal  government  activity  is  described 
in  easy,  conversational  style  and  well  adapted 
to  sustain  interest  and  arouse  curiosity.  The 
book  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.     Price,   $1.25. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Helen  Mackay,  author  of  "Houses  of 
Glass,"  is  Mrs.  Archibald  K.  Mackay  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Mackay's  husband  is  a  Harvard 
man  and  member  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club, 
and  Mrs.  Mackay  is  well  known  in  the  inner- 
most circles  of  New  York  and  Lenox.  Mrs. 
Mackay  has  never  published  anything  before 
in  English,  but  her  first  book,  "II  Vagabonda," 
written  in  Italian,  has  just  gone  into  a  second 
edition  in  Italy. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  playwrights  in  France,  the  statistics  just 
issued  by  the  French  Society  of  Authors 
show  that  in  the  last  twelve  months  seven 
playwrights  have  earned  over  $20,000  each, 
eight  over  $10,000,  twenty -seven  between 
$5000  and  $10,000,  twenty-eight  between  $2500 
and  $5000,  and  of  430  others  none  has  earned 
less  than  $1000. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Frank  Danby  and  whose  new  novel  is  now  in 
course  of  manufacture  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany is  said  to  hold  the  interviewer  in  pe- 
culiar abhorrence.  Recently  she  was  pushed 
into  a  corner  by  an  enterprising  journalist 
who  asked  her,  "When  do  you  do  your 
writing?"  and  the  lady  replied  with  unpre- 
meditated promptness,  "Only  when  I  can  not 
get  a  fourth  for  bridge." 

Jennette  Barbour  Perry,  author  of  "Simeon 
Tetlow's  Shadow,"  was  born  in  Bristol,  Con- 
necticut, November  10,  1860.  She  graduated 
from  Smith  College  in  1886,  and  then  taught 
for  a  number  of  years  ;  instructor  in  English 
at  Vassar,  1890-1893;  head  of  Department  of 
English  at  the  College  for  Women,  Western 
Reserve  University,  1S93-1896.  June  26, 
1896,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  writer,  critic,  and  lecturer.  She 
has  been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Smith 
College  since  1901,  and  in  1905  accepted  the 
chair  of  English  language  and  literature 
there. 

The  appearance  of  Krehbiel's  "Chapters  of 
Opera"  recalls  an  anecdote  of  music  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  legend  that  when  Puccini  com- 
posed "Madame  Butterfly"  he  wanted  some 
old  native  Japanese  music,  and  asked  a  lady 
who  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  "Flowery 
Kingdom"  if  she  could  not  get  him  some. 
After  awhile  she  brought  him  some  simple  airs 
written   down   which   he  later  incorporated  in 


the  opera,  and,  it  is,  said,  told  him  that  the 
Japanese  did  not  write  their  music,  but  that 
it  came  down  vocally  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  that  a  Japanese  friend  of  hers 
had  hummed  these  tunes  to  her.  Modern 
Japanese  music  is  written. 

Mrs.  Harold  Gorst,  authoress,  has  arrived 
in  New  York  in  order  to  study  the  Bowery 
and  the  lower  strata  of  New  York  life.  Mrs. 
Gorst  is  the  sister  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy, 
the  author  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House," 
while  her  husband  is  now  in  America  lectur- 
ing on  the  "Curse  of  Education."  Mr.  Gorst 
is  so  charmed  with  the  country  that  he  hopes 
to  persuade  his  wife  to  live  here  permanently. 
Mrs.  Gorst  in  no  way  shares  her  husband's  en- 
thusiasm for  politics.  She  says  they  bore  her. 
"I  had  a  friend  who  offered  to  take  me  to 
Parliament  to  hear  Balfour  speak.  I  said 
then  that  a  team  of  horses  could  not  draw 
me  to  hear  anything  so  dull  and  stupid.  But 
a  lot  of  my  pals  favor  the  suffragette  agi- 
tators and  have  been  in  jail  for  it.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  go  to  jail,  for  I'm  afraid  of 
rats  and  fear  that  my  charm" — displaying  a 
small  silver  cat — "would  not  work  there." 

The  fifty-three  years  of  fighting  have  left 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  as  sanguine  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory over  the  problems  of  aerial  flight  as  he 
ever  was  as  a  young  novice.  Success,  he 
affirms  positively,  is  assured.  So  confident 
is  he,  indeed,  that  he  even  ventures  into  the 
field  of  prophecy  with  the  declaration  that 
great  and  startling  events  may  take  place 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  fact  that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Taft 
were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  the  past  ad- 
ministration recalls  by  contrast  the  passage 
in  Mrs.  Blaine's  lately  published  "Letters" 
descriptive  of  the  Clevelands'  behavior  on  a 
similar  occasion.  According  to  Mrs.  Blaine, 
the  then  'first  lady  of  the  land'  withdrew  from 
the  White  House  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  Harrisons'  arrival,  leaving  them  to 
make  themselves  as  welcome  as  they  might 
with  an  empty  larder.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  said 
to  be  busy  offering  explanations,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Blaine's  "Letters,"  in  many 
private  if  not  public  quarters. 

The  comment  of  a  German  lady  on  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  effect  that 
"How  could  you  expect  the  North  and  South 
not  to  disagree,  with  nothing  to  connect  them 
but  a  narrow  isthmus?"  finds  almost  a  parallel 
in  a  review  of  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "Lewis 
Rand"  which  appears  in  a  London  weekly  of 
some  standing.  Referring  to  the  hero  of  this 
story,  the  reviewer  describes  him  as  "a  kind 
of  South  American  Bonaparte."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  otherwise  in- 
telligent persons  Europe  contains  who  sup- 
pose that  Virginia  and  the  country  that  we 
call  "the  South"  are   in  South  America. 

A  third  edition  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's 
"Science  and  Immortality"  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

M.  Edmond  Rostand  is  at  work  on  "Faust" 
and  other  plays.  His  two  sons,  Maurice  and 
Jean,  are  in  Paris  with  him.  The  elder  of 
them,  Maurice,  speaks  English  to  perfection, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  literary  man  of 
no  mean  reputation.  Although  he  is  not  yet 
eighteen,  he  has  a  volume  of  verse  ready  for 
publication,  and  he  has  done  a  number  of 
very  clever  translations  from  the  English. 
He  has  translated  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
a  great  deal  of  Byron's  poetry,  and  a  volume 
of  Mark  Twain.  His  father  has  made  him 
promise  to  publish  nothing  until  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  the  book  of  verses  will  be  his 
first  printed  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
his  day.  Jean  Rostand,  who  is  sixteen,  is  a 
scientific  prodigy.  His  ambition  is  to  be  an 
astronomer.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  his 
father  gave  him  a  magnificent  telescope,  and 
on  his  eighteenth  birthday  he  is  to  have  an 
observatory  of  his  own. 
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Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the   week   of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San    Francisco. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  27,  1909. 


AN   OPINION  FROM   JUDGE   CURREY. 

Professor    Wigmore    and    the    Supreme    Court   of 
California. 

The  following  communication  and  opinion 
will  be  read  with  respectful  interest  by  those 
who  remember  that  the  writer  was  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  and  that  for  half  a  century  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  California  bar.  Now  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  his  mental  vision 
does  nor  appear  to  be  dimmed  nor  his  intel- 
lectual farce  abated  by  the  lapse  of  time: 

San  Feaxcisco,  March  23,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  lately  published 
and  widely  distributed  letter  of  Professor 
Wigmore,  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, addressed  to  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney, 
reviewing  and  criticizing  the  opinion  and  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in 
the  famous  Schmitz  case,  I  have  read  and 
carefully  considered-  . 

Professor  Wigmore's  views,  expressed  in 
his  letter,  seem  to  me  to  be  radically  at  vari- 
ance with  the  laws  of  pleading  and  evidence, 
as  settled  in  the  courts  of  England  and 
America  for  hundreds  of  years  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Pleading — good  pleading — is  the  perfection 
of  reason,  and  can  not  by  the  sweep  of  the 
pen  be  brushed  aside. 

Eugene  E.  Schmitz  and  Abraham  Ruef  were 
jointly  indicted  as  private  persons  for  the 
crime  of  extortion  as  denned  in  the  Penal 
Code  of  California.  They  elected  to  be  tried 
separately.  When  arraigned,  Schmitz  de- 
murred to  the  indictment,  and  the  demurrer 
being  overruled  by  the  trial  court,  he  pleaded 
not  guilty-  This  plea  put  in  issue  the  material 
and  issuable  facts  pleaded,  and  nothing  more. 

In  dealing  with  the  case  before  it.  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  considered  the  de- 
murrer and  other  assignments  of  error,  which 
it  was  proper  to  do,  as  the  court  could  not 
know  what  disposition  the  Supreme  Court 
would  make  of  the  questions  of  law  raised 
by  the  demurrer.  Therefore  these  other  as- 
signments of  error  were  properly,  if  not  neces- 
sarily, passed  upon  by  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals. 

I  wish  to  notice  here  that  there  was  no 
allegation  in  the  indictment  to  the  effect  that 
Schmitz  was  mayor  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  extor- 
tion, or  that  Ruef  was  its  political  boss.  Such 
allegations  were  not  necessary,  as  the  de- 
fendants were  indicted  as  private  persons. 
But  the  prosecution  was  not  satisfied  to  limit 
itself  to  prosecuting  them  simply  as  private 
persons.  It  sought  to  have  it  appear  to  the 
jury  that  Schmitz  was  mayor  and  Ruef  was 
boss  at  the  time  mentioned  and  for  several 
years  prior  thereto  ;  and  to  that  end,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  introduced  testimonj-  which  was 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
Schmitz  on  the  ground  that  such  evidence  was 
incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial  under 
the  issue  joined  between  the  parties.  It  is 
entirely  clear  that  this  evidence  was  deemed 
of  importance  bj'  the  prosecution  for  its  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  the  prejudice 
of  Schmitz,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  Professor 
Wigmore  at  the  date  of  his  letter  also  deemed 
this  testimony  of  vital  importance  for  its 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  I  assume 
that  he  knew,  as  a  man  learned  in  the  law. 
that  the  testimony  objected  to  was  inadmis- 
sible under  the  issue  joined  between  the 
parties — there  being  no  allegation  in  the 
indictment  authorizing  the  admission  of  such 
testimony. 

When  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  tribunal  held  the  indictment  to  be  radi- 
cally defective  and  insufficient.  It  is  not 
neces=ary  to  say  more,  for  that  was  a  com- 
plete disposition  and  determination  of  the 
case ;  however,  the  court  in  its  opinion  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  indictment  did  not 
allege  that  Schmitz  was  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Ruef  its  political  boss.  It  may  be 
that  the  mention  of  this  fact  was  not  essen- 
tially necessary'-  If  not.  no  possible  harm 
could  come  of  it  to  the  cause  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. But  it  afforded  to  the  prosecution  a 
pretext  for  raising  a  storm  of  denunciation 
of  the  court  and  its  judges,  and  of  the  law 
itself.  The  question  was  everywhere  pro- 
pounded by  the  official  force  of  the  graft 
prosecution  and  their  super-heated  followers, 
why  the  necessity  of  alleging  in  the  indict- 
ment of  Schmitz  and  Ruef  facts  notorious  and 
believed  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and 
also  the  country  adjacent  to  be  true?  With 
his  friends  of  the  graft  prosecution,  Professor 
Wigmore,  as  appears  by  his  letter,  seems  to 
be  in  accord,  and  he,  too,  asked  the  question 
propounded;  but  more  learned  and  astute,  per- 
haps, than  these  friends,  he  realizes  that  the 
old  and  time-honored  rules  of  pleading  demand 
that  allegations  and  proofs  must  corre- 
spond, and  therefore  to  overcome  the  obstacle 
in  the  way.  it  was  necessary  to  meta- 
morphose the  settled  rules  of  pleading  and 
evidence,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  his  postu- 
lated theories  of  advanced  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence  To  effect  his  purpose  he  pro- 
poses to  supply  the  lack  of  an  averment  in  the 
indictment  that  Schmitz  was  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  and  Ruef  its  political  boss  by  a 
process  substituting  evidence — hearsay  evi- 
dence in  this  instance — in  the  place  and  stead 
of  averments  of  essential  facts  in  the  indict- 
ment, declaring  and  maintaining  that  the  court 
was  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  evidence,  and  to  give  it  the 
force  and  effect  of  an  averment  in  the  indict- 
ment.    In  his  letter  he  says : 

"The  chief  justice's  letter  and  Mr.  Heney's 
reply  turn  largely  on  the  legal  rule  of  judicial 
notice.     The   learned   chief  justice   finds   him- 
self iron-boun  j.  by  the  rules  of  that  subject. 
But  the  who'e  spirit  of  the  rules  is  miscon- 
ceived by  him.     Their  essential  and  sole  pur- 
r ose   :=   to  re"  eve  the  party  from  proof — that 
proi  .  of  facts  which  are  so  notorious 
proof.     When  a  party  has  not 
-  ev:  lenced  a  fact  which  later  turns 
Supreme   Court's   opinion,   to   be 


vital,  the  rule  of  judicial  notice  helps  out  the 
judge  by  permitting  him  to  take  the  fact  as 
true,  where  it  is  one  so  notorious  that  evi- 
dence of  it  would  have  been  superfluous. 
Now  these  helping  rules  are  not  intended  to 
bind  him,  but  the  contrary.  *■  e->  t0  make  him 
free  to  take  the  fact  as  proved  where  he 
knows  the  proof  was  not  needed.  Moreover, 
it  follows  that,  since  these  rules  can  not  fore- 
see every-  case  that  new  times  and  new  con- 
ditions will  create,  they  can  always  receive 
new  applications.  The  precedents  of  former 
judges,  in  noticing  specific  facts,  do  not  re- 
strict present  judges  from  noticing  new  facts, 
provided  only  that  the  new  fact  is  notorious 
to  all  the  community.  ...  If,  then,  a 
man  named  Schmitz  was  notoriously  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  and  a  man  named  Ruef  was 
notoriously  its  political  boss  at  the  time  in 
question,  that  is  all  that  any  court  needs  ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  notice  gives  it  all  the 
liberty  it  needs.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  trial 
judge  might  sometimes  hesitate  in  applying 
this  doctrine  of  notoriety,  because  the  trial 
court  might  fear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  perceive  the  notoriety.  But  there 
never  need  be  any  such  hesitation  in  a  Su- 
preme Court,  if  that  court  does  see  the 
notoriety. 

"And  this  is  just  where  the  learned  chief 
justice  is  to  be  criticized. 

"He  does  not  for  a  moment  ask  or  answer 
the  question,  'Did  we  actually,  as  men  and 
officers,  believe  these  facts  to  be  notoriously 
so  ?'  but  refers  to  certain  mechanical  rules, 
external  to  his  mind.  What  that  Supreme 
Court  should  have  done  was  to  decide  whether 
they  under  the  circumstances  did  actually  be- 
lieve the  facts  about  the  status  of  Schmitz 
and  Ruef  to  be  notorious.  In  not  so  doing, 
they  erred  against  the  whole  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple of  judicial  notice." 

In  this  it  is  seen  that  the  learned  and  astute 
professor  disregards  and  repudiates  the  long 
settled  rules  of  pleading  and  evidence  as 
effete  and  inconsistent  with  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  a  more  advanced  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence.  The  passage  quoted,  to  which 
other  portions  of  the  letter  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  added,  plainly  shows  the  effort  of  the 
professor  to  supply  the  want  and  lack  of  an 
averment  in  the  indictment  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  evidence  in  its  place,  and  he  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
evidence,  which  in  the  case  in  hand  is  hearsay 
evidence,  inadmissible  in  courts  of  justice. 
Of  this  species  of  evidence  he  maintains  the 
court  is  bound  to  take  judicial  notice.  The 
court  never  takes  judicial  notice  and  cogni- 
zance of  facts  in  issue  between  contending 
parties.  Such  facts  can  not  be  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  averments.  This  is  a  point  not 
open  to  controversy.  Things  of  which  courts 
take  judicial  notice  are  matters  that  do  not 
require  nroof  of  their  existence  such  as  things 
of  permanence  in  the  natural  world,  and  also 
things  created  by  sovereign  governmental  au- 
thority, such  as  constitutions  and  laws  enacted 
under  and  by  authority  of  the  same.  Of  such 
things  courts  take  judicial  notice,  but  never, 
I  repeat,  of  matters  in  issue  between  litigating 
parties.  Such  matters  are  for  the  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  the  jury-  Evidence 
can  not  be  converted  into  and  substituted  for 
averments  in  pleadings.  Pleadings  and  evi- 
dence stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other  that 
can  not  be  changed.  The}-  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  due  process  of  law,  without 
which  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty-,  and  property,  and  which  no  legis- 
lature. National  or  State,  has  the  power  to 
destroy  or  impair. 

Professor  Wigmore's  postulated  theories 
exalt  hearsay  evidence  of  spasmodic  creation 
to  the  rank  of  conclusive  proof  by  aid  of 
judicial  notice,  substituting  the  same  to  the 
place  and  stead  of  omitted  averments  in  plead- 
ing. In  this  way  he  justifies  the  introduction 
and  admission  by  the  trial  court  of  the  testi- 
mony objected  to  on  the  part  of  Schmitz, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  disregard  of 
the  settled  rules  of  pleading  and  evidence,  and 
absurd  in  the  extreme. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  and  illustration  that  the  law  is 
as  Professor  Wigmore  claims  it  is.  or  ought 
to  be.  Then  why  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
cent long  and  useless  trial  of  Ruef  for  the 
crime  of  bribery?  Was  it  not  conspicuously 
notorious  and  believed  by  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  that  he  was  guilty 
as  charged  in  the  indictment?  And  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  all  such  notorious  facts,  which  ju- 
dicial notice  had  become  incontestable  and 
conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt  ?  Surely  it  was, 
if  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious professor  is  the  law.  Then,  if  such 
is  the  law,  the  judge  who  tried  Ruef  ought 
to  have  begun  and  concluded  the  trial  in  a 
sinele  day.  for  the  proof  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  was  complete  and  conclusive.  The  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  to  prove  him  guilty  was 
unnecessary  and  superfluous.  In  his  case,  the 
court  could  have  selected  and  impaneled  a 
jury  in  a  few  hours,  and  caused  them  to  be 
sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  defendant  and 
a  true  verdict  rendered  according  to  the 
evidence,  which  in  this  instance  was  in  the 
possession  and  mind  of  the  court  as  proof  posi- 
tive and  conclusive  of  the  defendant's  guilt 
as  charged  in  the  indictment  This  being  so, 
all  the  court  had  to  do  was  to  instruct  the 
jury'  as  a  matter  of  law  that  its  only  duty 
was  to  render  a  verdict  of  uuilty  as  charged. 
Thus  a  useless  waste  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  could  have  been  avoided.  Is  not -the 
vox  populi  the  vox  Dei? 

I  wish  to  add  in  closing  that  I  have  care- 
fully examined  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
our  Appellate  Courts  in  the  Schmitz  case  and 
believe  them  to  be  sound  expositions  of  the 
law.  So  they  are  esteemed  by  the  great  men 
of  the  leeal  profession — among  them  Elihu 
Root  and  William  Howard  Taft. 

John   Currey. 


Bispham  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

David  Bispham,  the  famous  baritone,  will 
appear  Saturday  afternoon,  March  27,  at  the 
Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  California.  If  the 
weather  should  prove  inclement  the  concert 
will  be  given  in  Hearst   Hall  on  the  campus. 

The  programme  for  this  occasion  will  be  an 
exceptional  one  and  will  include  "The  Erl 
King,"  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  "Prologue" 
from  "I  Pagliacci,"  "Edward,"  "Danny  Dee- 
ver,"  "Captain,  My  Captain,"  and  a  group  of 
other  masterpieces,  and  by  special  request  Mr. 
Bispham  will  again  recite  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
"The  Raven"  with  melodramatic  musical  set- 
ting. 

Seats  for  this  event  can  be  secured  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  in  this  city  and  Oakland, 
Smith  Brothers  in  Oakland,  and  at  The  Sign 
of  the  Bear,  Harms  and  Geary's,  and  The 
Co-Op,  in  Berkeley.  The  prices  will  be  50 
cents  and  $1. 


Last  of  the  "  Pop  "  Series. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  chamber  music 
concerts  at  Lyric  Hall  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon  and  the  following  programme  will 
be  given.  In  its  rendition  the  Lyric  String 
Quartet  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cecilia 
Decker  Cox,  contralto ;  Miss  Therese  Ehr- 
mann, pianist ;  Miss  Lydia  Reinstein,  accom- 
panist :  and  Mr.  A.  Nielsen,  violoncellist. 

Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  the 
door  on   Sunday. 

An  Afternoon  with  Schubert — Quintet,  Op.  163 
(allegro  ma  non  troppo.  adagio,  scherzo-presto, 
allegretto) ;  Songs:  "Xur  wer  die  Sehnsucht 
kennt,"  from  "Mignon,"  by  Goethe;  Die  Forelle; 
■■Erstaming,"  from  "Die  Winter-Reise";  Trio,  Op. 
100,  No.  2  (allegro,  andante  con  moto,  scherzo, 
allegro  moderato). 

The  London  Telegraph  has  discovered  or 
rediscovered  an  amusing  story  of  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski.  When  he  was  a  professor  at  the  War- 
saw Conservatory  he  frequently  visited  the 
house  of  a  writer  in  German  magazines. 
On  one  occasion  his  host  remarked  to  him 
that  no  living  composer  could  be  compared 
with  Mozart.  Paderewski  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  on  the  following  day,  sitting  down 
at  his  friend's  piano,  said  to  him,  "I  should 
like  to  play  you  a  little  piece  by  Mozart  which 
you  perhaps  do  not  know."  He  then  played 
his  own  Minuet.  At  the  end  his  listener 
turned  to  him  smilingly :  "Now  you  will 
admit  yourself  that  nobody  of  our  time  could 
write  anything  like  that!"'  "Well,"  was  the 
laconic  answer,  "that  Minuet  is  mine." 
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Klaw  &  Erlanger  are  about  to  make  an 
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A  PLAY  AND   A   CONCERT. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

"The  Right  of  Way"  is  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  psychology  and  melodrama, 
probably  because  it  is  a  book  play.  The  psy- 
chology prevails  in  the  first  act,  and  melo- 
drama in  the  last  three.  The  play,  by  the 
way,  I  find  a  little  over-long,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  reason  for  it  lies  in  the  divid- 
ing up  of  the  sentimental  interest  among  three 
sharers  of  Charley  Steele's  affections,  although 
Suzon  is  supposed  to  be  more  loving  than 
loved. 

Mr.  Guy  Standing's  portraiture  of  Charley 
Steele,  cynic  and  scoffer,  the  modern  man 
of  introspective  mind  with  an  itch  for  proving 
to  himself  that  he  has  no  heart,  is  perfect  of 
its  kind. 

So,  too,  is  Theodore  Roberts's  conception  of 
the  character  of  Joe  Portugais,  the  hardy 
voyageur  whose  life  in  the  woods  and  primi- 
tive nearness  to  nature  is  suggested  by  the 
passionate  fidelity  of  his  soul,  and  the  rough, 
rude   uncouthness   of  his  outer  shell. 

These  two  character  sketches  stand  out  in 
relief  against  a  very  commonplace  back- 
ground. But,  intrinsically  interesting  though 
they  are,  they  are  not  in  themselves  enough 
to  leaven  an  otherwise  only  tolerably  inter- 
esting play.  The  situation  of  Charley  Steele 
with  reference  to  his  wife  is  no  more  than 
indicated  before  it  is  in  the  limbo  of  things 
that  don't  count ;  dramatically,   at  least. 

We  see  the  crime  at  the  Cote  Dorion,  see 
Suzon,  who,  as  played  by  Paula  Gloy,  fur- 
nished a  magnificent,  thrilling  scream,  then 
comes  Charley  Steele's  long  oblivion ;  a  tre- 
mendously interesting  situation,  psycho- 
logically considered  in  a  novel.  Not  so  much 
so   in  a  play. 

Melodrama,  which  always  seems  to  be  hov- 
ering in  the  background  of  book  plays,  now 
comes  in.  Charley  Steele,  while  handsomer 
as  a  happy  woodsman  who  has  drunk  of  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  is  much  less  interesting,  and 
his  Rosalie  is  not  interesting  at  all. 

You  see  there  is  no  central  figure  to  his 
romance,  so  the  romance  loses  its  savor.  And 
besides,  this  removing  of  the  figure  of  his 
blameless  wife  from  the  scene  of  life,  amid 
general  rejoicings,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  happy  ending,  is  mildly  funny.  It  recalls 
the  scene  in  "Moths"  when  some  one  rushes 
in  and  says  cheerfully,  and  reassuringly,  and 
felicitatingly,  "The  prince  is  dead !"  only  the 
prince  was  a  malevolent  figure,  while  Mrs. 
Steele  had  not  a  single  sin  to  her  credit. 

The  company,  leaving  out  the  two  stars,  is 
only  so-so.  But  it  is  no  loss.  There  are  no 
characters,  beyond  those  of  the  two  leading 
ones,  whose  depiction  calls  for  any  special 
talent. 

Florence  Chase  Harris,  as  the  wife,  has  an 
excellent  stage  presence,  a  fine  figure,  and  a 
face  and  form  well  adapted  to  the  stage.  As 
yet,  she  is  too  self-conscious  an  actress, 
somewhat  artificial,  and  a  little  rigid  and 
pokerish  both  in  acting  and  attitude.  But 
even  when  she  is  pokerish  she  has  the  faculty 
of  holding  the  eye  by  a  certain  effectiveness, 
both  of  appearance  and  pose. 

Grace  Benham  was  just  milkmaid  bloom 
and  clinging  arms.  And  that's  all  there  is  to 
the  stage   Rosalie. 

The  play  is  faulty  in  the  dialogue,  which  is 
commonplace,  as  are  also  the  purely  conven- 
tional characters.  A  lack  of  fine  perception 
is  apparent  in  such  points  as  that  already 
mentioned,  concerning  the  mode  of  announce- 
ment of  the  convenient  death  of  the  wife,  and 
also  in  little  details,  such  as  the  wife  saying 
melodramatically  to  Captain  Faving,  "We 
shall  never  meet  again.  Good-bye."  One 
thought  quizzically,  "Now  how  do  you  know 
you  won't?"  And  when  her  flight  from  her 
husband's  house,  as  announced  by  the  slam  of 
the  street  door  and  the  rumble  of  her  carriage 
wheels  followed  instantaneously  almost  upon 
her  exit,  one's  intrusive,  prosaic  thoughts 
would  revert  swiftly  yet  doubtfully  to  her 
missing  nightie  and  her  absent  toothbrush. 
*         *  * 

Three-fourths  of  Mr.  Bispham's  Sunday 
concert  consisted  of  German  songs,  and,  while 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  remembered  his 
non-linguistic  hearers,  and  that  all  the  num- 
bers sung  at  the  previous  Tuesday  concert 
were  in  English,  yet  it  was  the  English- 
worded  selections  on  Sunday  that  won  the 
greatest  tribute  of  approbation.  He  sang 
many  beautiful  songs,  which  ravished  the 
ears  and  soothed  the  hearts  of  his  audience, 
but  the  first  indication  that  Mr.  Bispham 
gave  of  his  magnificent  dramatic  power  was 
in  the  song  "Edward,"  an  old  Scotch  ballad 


that,  as  rendered  by  this  master  of  expression, 
became  a  music-drama  in  miniature  of  weird 
and  woeful  burden  and  of  intensest  emotional 
expression  in  its  singular  concentration  of 
phrase   and    feeling. 

The  song  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
mother  and  son,  the  latter  having  been  willed 
by  the  mother  to  kill  his  father,  and  closes 
with  the  launching  of  a  curse  upon  the 
originator  of  the  crime  by  the  distraught  and 
conscience-awakened   son. 

Beautifully  as  Mr.  Bispham  had  sung  the 
group  of  German  songs,  and  various  and  deli- 
cate as  were  the  tone-colorings  with  which 
he  expressed  their  changes  of  sentiment,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  "Edward"  for  the  first 
time  he  rose  to  his  full  stature  as  a  singer 
of  greatest  dramatic   power. 

He  dramatized  the  old  mother  furtively 
studying  the  countenance  of  the  guiltless 
assassin,  and  the  son,  evading,  with  wild,  un- 
settled eye,  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  woman  who 
had  hypnotized  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  And  after  each  stanza  he  gave  a 
weird,  minor  wail,  a  sort  of  Banshee  lament, 
that  was  a  marvel  of  tone.  It  sent  cold  chills 
running  up  and  down  the  spine,  and  was  al- 
most capable  of  starting  a  wave  of  hysteria, 
so  wild  it  was,  so  strange,  and  so  full  of  a 
great  woe. 

"Dannie  Deever"  started  the  pulses  to  ham- 
mering. The  audience  knew  the  opening 
measures,  and  applauded  with  anticipatory 
enthusiasm.  Although  the  singer's  voice  has 
waned  in  the  upper  notes,  having  thinned  and 
lost  resonance  perceptibly,  yet  Bispham  never 
strains  a  tone,  and  the  lower  and  middle 
registers  are  almost  as  they  were.  And  of  the 
dramatic  fire,  not  one  whit  is  gone.  In  "Dan- 
nie Deever"  he  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  morning  stir,  the  beat  of 
the  drum,  the  tread  of  marching  feet,  the  clat- 
ter of  the  military  spectacle  that  formed  itself 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  and  with 
the  tensity  of  emotions  felt  by  the  partici- 
pants. 

"All  thro'  the  night,"  a  beautiful  song 
of  autumnal  passion  taken  from  the  Old 
Welsh  collection,  was  rendered  with  the  deep, 
hushed  tenderness  appropriate  to  its  senti- 
ment, while,  as  a  contrast,  in  the  ''Lied  des 
Steinkloppers,"  by  Richard  Strauss,  the  singer 
splendidly  expressed  the  repressed  rage  of 
the  down  dog  who  sees  life  spread  before  him 
a  vast  field   of   defeat. 

"Where  be  goin'  ?"  and  "The  Stuttering 
Lovers"  supplied  the  leaven  of  humor  that 
cheers  the  light-minded  in  a  concert  audience. 
With  his  sure-  instinct  Mr.  Bispham,  in  the 
stuttering  song,  avoided  the  exaggeration  that 
would  have  cheapened  it  to  a  point  below  the 
level  of  the  other  numbers,  and  the  singing 
of  the  rollicking  little  ballad  was,  in  its 
way,  as  artistic  a  bit  of  work  as  that  done  in 
more  pretentious   numbers. 

The  programme  closed  with  the  generous 
addition  of  the  recitation,  with  musical  set- 
ting, of  "The  Raven,"  given  as  an  encore. 
To  the  older  generation  in  the  audience  Poe's 
"Raven"  is  an  ancient  and  almost  too  familiar 
classic.  We  can  still,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
hear  the  unctuous  tones  of  elocutionists  in 
certain  of  the  passages,  and  memory  is  so 
faithful  to  this  piece  of  flowing  versification, 
that,  once  started,  it  is  as  if  the  tongue  reeled 
it  off  automatically. 

Yet,  so  potent  is  Mr.  Bispham's  gift  of  ex- 
pression that  he  endowed  the  stately  stilted 
poem  with   new  life. 

Commentators  on  modern  poetry  have  been 
locking  horns,  of  late,  on  the  question -of 
Poe's  genius.  They  seem  unable  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  rank  to  which  he  must 
be  assigned,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
impression  once  made  upon  the  mind  by  any 
one  of  his  works,  prose  or  poetry,  is  there  to 
stick.  No  private  library  is  complete  without 
the  volumes  of  his  short  stories.  No  ear  that 
loves  music  can  resist  the  exquisite  melody  of 
that  wild  and  ghastly  poem  in  "The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher"  descriptive  of  a  noble 
mind  turning  to  madness.  Listen,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  a  snatch  of  the  fluent  music  to  be 
found  there : 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 
O'er  its  roof  did  float  and  flow. 
This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 
Time,    long   ago. 

The  haunting,  alliterative  measures  go  like 
a  sad,   sweet   song. 

And  so  the  sorrow  of  the  memory-haunted 
occupant  of  the  stately  chamber  visited  by  the 
raven  is  part  of  ourselves.  We  see  him  as  a 
sort  of  second  Hamlet,  pallid,  raven-haired, 
of  princely  beauty,  and  royally  splendid  set- 
ting. The  "pallid  bust  of  Pallas,"  "the  violet 
velvet   lining," 

The  silken  sad,   uncertain 
Rustling   of    each    purple    curtain, 

all  are  splendid  property  adjuncts  to  this 
somewhat  dramatic,  yet  thoroughly  poetic  per- 
sonage whose  mournful  constancy  and  wild 
despair  impressed  us  in  our  imaginative 
youth. 

We  have  not  been  thinking  of  him  of  late 
years,  but  Mr.  Bispham  has  made  him  live 
again.  He  held  his  audience  absorbed  and 
mute  as  he  rehearsed  the  poem,  so  long,  so 
sombre,  yet  ever  tense  with  interest. 

The  musical  setting  is  stormy  and  dramatic, 
and  almost  unconsciously  to  us,  affects  the 
mood  and  the  imagination  to  harmonious  con- 
junction with  the  poem.  In  Mr.  Harold  Os- 
born   Smith,   by   the  by,   Mr.   Bispham   has  an 


accompanist  who,  while  rather  indifferent  as 
to  time,  plays  with  singularly  lovely  tone. 

And  as  to  tone,  what  a  variety  the  cele- 
brated baritone  can  employ  both  in  speaking 
and  singing.  "Edward"  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  latter,  "The  Raven"  of  the  for- 
mer. He  does  not  ever  employ  the  celebrated 
Tennysonian  chant,  so  suitable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  favoring  it,  to  this  particular 
kind  of  poem,  Mr.  Bispham  being  too  hotly 
dramatic  in  style  to  adopt  it. 

In  places,  I  admit,  I  thought  his  tone  too 
much  that  of  polite  and  worldly  courtesy 
for  the  atmosphere  of  poetry.  And  I  did  not 
particularly  care  for  the  bit  of  realism  con- 
veyed in  the  raucous  voice  with  which  he 
suggested  the  croak  of  the  raven  in  the  re- 
frain of  "Nevermore."  But  that,  doubtless!  is 
mere  individual  preference.  As  a  whole,  the 
recitation  is  a  splendid  piece  of  dramatizing 
which  must  not,  for  one  moment,  be  con- 
founded with  mere  elocution,  and  which  sug- 
gests to  us  new  possibilities  in  the  enjoyment 
of  selections  of  dramatic  poetry,  or  entire 
poems,  thus  delivered.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
Tennyson's  "The  Sisters"  or  excerpts  from 
Browning's  "In  a  Balcony"  or  "Pippa  Passes," 
thus  rendered  by  a  master  of  vocal  expression 
with  appropriate  musical  setting. 


A  Big  Music  Festival  for  Easter  Sunday. 

Throughout  Europe  and  the  East  the  vari- 
ous cities  that  are  considered  musical  have 
each  year  a  festival  of  some  kind  at  which 
orchestral,  choral,  and  solo  music  is  offered. 
In  this  city  we  rarely  have  concerts  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  the  enormous  expense  of 
giving  affairs  in  which  several  hundred 
people  are  required  in  order  to  make  up  the 
right  kind  of  a  programme. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  decided  that 
San  Francisco  must  have  its  annual  musical 
festival,  if  only  for  one  day,  and  announces 
that  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  (April  11), 
he  will  give  such  a  concert  at  Dreamland 
Rink,  and  at  prices  that  will  be  most  moderate 
for  the  great  attractions  offered. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  choral  num- 
bers with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  also 
unaccompanied,  with  the  Cecilia  Choral  Clubs 
of  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Percy  A.  R.  Dow ;  orchestral 
works  by  the  newly  organized  San  Francisco 
Festival  Orchestra,  under  Paul  Steindorff,  and 
numbering  over  forty  of  our  best  instrumen- 
talists, with  William  Hoffman  as  concert- 
master. 

The  soloists  will  be  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  pianists,  who  will 
play  the  Chopin  E  minor  concerto,  and  Miss 
Elsa  Thorsvald.  a  San  Francisco  singer  who 
went  abroad  some  six  years  ago  and  who  has 
been  meeting  with  great  success  at  the  opera 
house  in  Elberfeld,  and  who  is  said  to  be  an 
exceptionally  fine  artist.  This  engagement 
was  only  made  a  few  days  ago,  when  Mr. 
Greenbaum  learned  that  the  artist  was  coming 
home  on  a  short  visit,  and  not  with  the  idea 
of  a  public  appearance.  She  was  reached  by 
wireless  from  New  York  on  one  of  the  Ger- 
man steamers  and  answered  in  one  word,  "Ac- 
cept." 

The  complete  programme  for  this  excep- 
tional event  will  be  published  next  week. 


The  board  of  censors  at  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, would  not  permit  the  performance  in 
that  city  recently  of  Borngraeber's  drama  en- 
titled "The  First  Man  and  Woman."  A 
Stuttgart  paper  says:  "This  play  is  simple 
and  pure,  with  its  Paradise  setting,  and  not  a 
work  on  which  the  pious  anger  of  the  censor 
should  have  been  poured  out."  In  the  same 
city  the  owner  of  a  hall  refused  to  let  it  to 
Gabrielle  Reuter,  who  wished  to  read  there 
from  her  novel,  "The  House  of'  Tears."  The 
same  paper  says  that  the  German  people  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  all  things  that  are 
written  are  not  worthy  of  production. 


Franz  Lehar's  "Gipsy  Love"  will  soon  be 
produced  in  London  by  George  Edwardes,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  piece  will  be  at  least 
partially  as  successful  as  Lehar's  earlier  effort, 
"The  Merry  Widow,"  which  is  still  continuing 
its   triumphant   career. 


Monday,  March  29,  we  shall  open  our  new 
shop  in  the  Elkan  Gunst  Building,  corner 
Geary  and  Powell  Streets.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present.  We  shall  have  on  dis- 
play an  entirely  new  line  of  imported  and 
exclusive  designs  in  waists,  neckwear,  and 
belts.  Hilson's,  Ladies*  Toggery,  opposite  St. 
Francis  Hotel. 


Mr.  William  Shakespeare 

Will  receive  2  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

Voice  Culture  for  One  Week 

Beginning  April  1 

At  the  Studio  of  Mr.  Henry  Bickford 
Pasmore,  1470  Washington  Street 


For  terms   and  hours   address  Miss  Suzanne  Pas- 
more,  1470  Washington  Sueet,  Sao  Francisco. 


AMUSEMENTS 


BISPHAM 

THE  GREAT  BARITONE 

This  Saturday  aft..  March  27.  at  3 

GREEK  THEATRE-Berkeley 
Programme    includes   "The    Er! 
King."    "The   Two    Grenadiers," 
"  Prologue   from  Pagliacci."  "Ed- 
ward,"   "  Danuv     Deever,"   "The 
Raven."  etc. 
Popular  Price*— 50  cU.  and  $1.00 
Tickets  at  usual  places  in  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco. 
In  case  of  rain  concert  in  Hearst  Hall. 


Last  Lyric  Hall  "Pop"  Concert 

This  Sunday  ait.,  March  28,  at  2:30 

"  An  Afternoon  with  Schubert  " 

Seats  50  cts.  and  SI. 00;  at  hall  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.    Cecilia    Decker   Cox,   contralto;    Miss   Tberese 

Ehrmann,   pianist:    Miss  Lydia   Reinstein,  accompanist; 

Mr.  A.  Nielsen,  cello;  and  the  Lyric  Siring  Quartet. 


Gabrilowitsch 

"The  Poet  of  the  Piano" 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 
Next  Friday  eve.  April  2.  Sunday  aft. 
(4) ,  and  Tuesday  eve  (6) 
Complete  programmes  and  seats 
ready  Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co. "5— S1.00,  SI. 50,  S2.00. 


Oakland  Concert,  Wednesday  aft.,  April  7 
YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Pia 


William  Shakespeare 

"The  Famous  Sinking  Master  of  London " 

(Teacher  of  David  Bispham) 

Two  Lecture,  at  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Next  Saturday.  April  3,  "  The  Art  of  Singing  " 
Monday  eve,  April  5,  "Singing  Considered  Historically" 
Seats  S1.00  and  SI. 50.  ready  Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s. 

These  Talks  are  $20  worth  of  instruction  for  a  couple 
of  dollars.  

Extra  —  the    Great    Festival     Concert 
Easter  Sunday  aft.,  200  participants. 


QRPHEU1 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FILLHORE 
Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 


W«k  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee    Ez'ery    Day 

Artistic  Vaudeville 

S— MELANIS— 8;  TOM  NAWN  and  Com- 
pany; 4— CASTING  DUXBAR5 — I;  CHAS. 
.MATTHEWS,  the  Human  Kangaroo,  assisted 
by  Doris  Reece;  4— POXCHERRYS — *;  JAS. 
H.  CULLEX;  SILBOX'S  XOVELTY  CIR- 
CUS; New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week  of  VIOLET  BLACK  and  Company,  in 
Edgar  Allen  Woolf's  comedietta,  "In  the  Sub- 
way." 

Evening  prices,'  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,    50c.     Phone  "WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^ST 

*  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre  Phone  Weit  663 

BEGIXXIXG   XEXT   MONDAY  XIGHT 

Matinee    Saturday    and   Sunday 

Marie  Cahill's  big  Xew  York  musical -comedy  hit 

NANCY  BROWN 

FRAXK    MOULAX  MAY    BOLEY 

AH  the  Princess  Favorites  in  the  Cast 

CHORUS  OF  FORTY 

Prices— Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats. 

(except   Sundays  and   holidays),   25c,    50c,    75c- 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  °»-VailN£* 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Twp  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  March  29 
Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

RICHARD  CARLE 

In  the  merry  musical  gambol 

"MARY'S  LAMB" 

You  have  all  seen  Carle's  plays,  but  without 
him.  This  time  you  will  see  Carle  HIMSELF 
and    his  best  musical   comedy. 


VALENCIA 

The  onlr  si 


Phone  Market  17 

The  only  sieam-heaied  theatre  in  the  city. 

This    Sat.    and    Sun.    Afternoons  and    Evenings 

Last   Times    of    "The  Halfbreed" 

Commencing  Monday  Xight,  March  29 

Elaborate  Production  of 

PRETTY  PEGGY 

A  comedy-drama  in   four  acts,  by  Frances 
Avmar   Mathews 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Valencia 
Stock  Company.  Superb  scenic  effects.  Cor- 
rect costumes. 

Mats.  Wed.,  Sat.  and  Sun.,  10c  and  25c; 
evenings,  !0c,  25c,  35c  and  50c.  Box  scats,  7ac 
and  $1.     Seats  on  sale  at  the  Emporium. 

Xcxt— "Peter  Pan."     Seats  now  on  sale. 


n  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  27.  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Are  we  justified  in  charging  a  breach  of 
decorum  against  the  lady  who  has  her  shoes 
polished  in  public.  A  robust  common  sense 
says  an  emphatic  no,  seeing  that  the  great 
majority  of  women  must  either  polish  their 
own  shoes  or  have  it  done  for  them  more  or 
less  in  public.  But  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  this  point,  as  witness 
an  incident  related  by  the  New  York  Times: 

It  was  on  a  Staten  Island  boat  the  other  day 
that,  at  a  sign  from  a  young  lady,  the  man,  an 
Italian,  knelt  before  her  and,  seizing  her  foot, 
began  to  polish  her  shoe.  An  elderly  gentleman 
of  aristocratic  appearance  turned  away  his  head 
in  some  confusion,  remarking  to  a  friend  seated 
beside  him:  "I  suppose  I  am  old-fashioned,  but 
this  custom  of  ladies  performing  any  part  of  their 
toilet  in  public  strikes  me  as  immodest-  I  never 
lone  until  I  came  North,  and  I  have  not 
grown  to  tolerate  it  yet.  I  would  black  my 
daughter's  boots  myself  if  there  wasn't  any  one 
else  to  do  it  for  her  in  her  home  befo*  I  would  let 
her  have  it  done  in  public.  That  girl  hasn't  had 
it  done  often  enough  yet  not  to  be  ashamed,"  he 
continued  as  a  deprecating  little  laugh  came  from 
the  one  having  "a  shine."  "The  first  time  they 
submit  to  it  the  bloom  is  taken  off  their  modesty. 
See  how  the  fellow  handles  her  foot  and  exposes  it 
:■.-:"  The  irate  gentleman  scowled  at  the 
innocent  Italian,  while  the  man,  who  had  only 
accepted  an  offered  job,  unconscious  of  offense, 
walked  serenely  away  to  seek  another  customer. 


Carmen  Sylva.  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  has 
undertaken  a  crusade  against  the  corset,  but 
the  corserieres  show  no  present  indication  of 
retiring  from  business.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  cabled  reports,  the  queen's 
appeal  contains  nothing  new.  She  asks  that 
the  use  of  the  corset  be  discontinued  upon  the 
ground  first  of  beauty  and  then  of  health,  but 
both  these  considerations  have  already  been 
urged  ad  nauseam  and  without  the  smallest 
results.  No  one  should  know  better  than  the 
charming  Queen  of  Roumania  that  women 
care  nothing  at  all  for  beauty  and  do  not  even 
recognize  it  when  they  see  it,  while  as  for 
health  we  must  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
the  corset  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  has 
been  supposed.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
treme cases  where  the  corset  has  undoubtedly 
shortened  life,  but  seeing  that  practically 
every  woman  wears  a  corset,  it  can  hardly  be 
so  deadly  as  we  have  been  told  or  we  should 
see  the  results  in  the  mortality  tables.  The 
average  woman  lives  just  about  as  long  as  the 
average  man,  who  wears  no  corset,  and  the 
woman  breaks  other  supposed  laws  of  health 
that  are  scrupulously  observed  by  the  man, 
and  she  seems  to  reap  no  particularly  evil 
effects.  For  example,  she  faces  cold  weather 
with  nothing  but  a  lace  covering  over  her 
chest  and  back,  and  she  is  in  no  more  danger 
of  pneumonia  than  the  man  who  covers  him- 
self with  three  or  four  layers  of  flannel  or 
cloth  and  huddles  himself  in  a  great  coat  be- 
sides. Scientific  philosophers  might  do  worse 
than  devote  themselves  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
women's  immunity  from  the  ordinary  results 
of  their  actions.  Why  do  they  not  surfer 
from  a  constriction  of  the  waist  that  would 
strangle  the  average  healthy  man  ?  How  can 
they  endure  so  tranquilly  an  exposure  from 
which  a  water-front  laborer  would  shrink  in 
fear  ?  Is  it  the  factor  of  expectation  that 
gives  to  life  most  of  its  dangers  and  safeties  ? 
It  would  almost  seem  so. 

Carmen  Sylva's  manifesto  is  to  be  printed 
in  a  dozen  languages  and  circulated  through- 
out the  world,  but  the  corset  will  continue 
to  flourish  until  it  becomes  unfashionable,  and. 
unfortunately,  the  fashions  do  not  emanate 
from  the  far-away  kingdom  of  Roumania. 


Lady  Constance  Stewart-Richardson  is  in- 
dignant with  the  women  of  America  for  their 
strictures  upon  her  dancing.  She  denies  in- 
dignantly that  there  is  any  lack  of  modesty 
in  her  costume,  which  is  after  the  style  of 
ancient  Greece,  but  the  criticisms  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  directed  against  her  costume  so 
much  as  against  her  bare  feet.  There  seems 
to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  Lady  Con- 
stance should  dance  in  bare  feet  except  for 
sensational  purposes.,  and  while  no  immodesty 
is  necessarily  involved,  the  proceeding  is  at 
least  unusual  and  we  always  attach  some  kind 
of  moral  censure  to  the  unusual.  Let  it  be 
said  that  the  object  of  these  dances  is  to 
raise  money  for  a  children's  home  in  Scot- 
land— presumably  a  home  for  bare-footed  chil- 
dren. Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more  laudable, 
but  why  not  raise  the  money  in  some  orthodox 
way  that  would  be  just  as  remunerative — 
a  church  bazaar,  for  example,  opened  by  a 
royalty  or  a  bishop  with  the  usual  raffles  or 
lotteries  to  beguile  money  from  the  unwary? 

But  Lady  Constance  should  take  the  criti- 
cisms in  good  part.  She  should  not  unsheath 
her  claws  quite  so  readily  nor  show  so  quick 
a   disposition    to   talk   back. 

"American  women."  she  says,  "are  terribly 
provincial  and  prudish,  in  spite  of  all  their  so- 
called  'freedom'  and  their  money.  I  believe 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  see  very  little  of  their  husbands  and  go 
about  together  in  hordes  carping  at  each  other 
and  criticizing  until  they  never  can  see  the 
right  point  o:  view.  They  are  prudish  in  the 
extreme,  tolerating  'Salome'  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  rther  criticizing  me  and  finding  it 
immodest  t     dance  with  bare  feet. 

:he     *>stume  I  wear  is  far  more  modest 

gar  lents  women  are  wearing  in  the 

r    in    America    old    women,    young 


women,  fat  women,  and  thin  women  seem  to 
consider  that  their  life  depends  on  donning 
'Directoire'    gowns." 

It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  it  is  the  same 
women  who  tolerate  "Salome"  and  who  criti- 
cize Lady  Constance's  little  white  feet.  More- 
over, although  they  criticized  Lady  Constance, 
they  came  to  see  her.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
"Salome,"  they  said  it  was  all  very  shocking, 
but  they  paid  their  money  at  the  doors  readily 
enough. 

Lady  Constance  said  that  the  American  re- 
porters have  insulted  her  by  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  "It  is  true  that  you  dance  wrapped  in 
a  sheet?"  But  where  is  the  insult?  A  sheet 
majr  be  a  most  efficient  covering,  quite  as 
efficient,  indeed,  as  any  other  garment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  garment  in  which  she 
danced  at  Sherry's  is  described  as  "a  Greek 
chiton  and  is  composed  of  thick  crepe  de 
chine,  quite  transparent,  and  only  a  little 
shorter  than  that  worn  by  Miss  Mary'  Ander- 
son as  Galatea."  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  danc- 
ing costume  was  "quite  transparent,"  it  would 
seem  that  the  reporter  was  unintentionally 
complimentary,  as  the  ordinary  sheet  is  by 
no   means  transparent. 


The  society  "season"  in  Dublin  begins  in 
February'  and  lasts  for  about  six  weeks,  with 
its  centre  at  the  court  of  the  viceroy.  Eti- 
quette is  unusually  strict  in  Dublin,  much 
more  strict,  indeed,  than  at  the  English  court, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  is  always 
to  be  found.  Nearly  every  one  is  in  uniform 
at  the  receptions  of  the  viceroy.  The  gentle- 
men usually  wear  scarlet  and  gold  with  cocked 
hats  and  feathers,  while  the  ladies  dress  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  fashion.  The  deputy 
lieutenants  of  counties  are  the  chief  guests, 
and  after  them  come  the  civil  servants,  who 
have  their  own  special  uniforms  no  matter 
how  humble  may  be  their  functions.  Judges 
and  the  high  attorneys,  or  king's  counsel, 
come  in  their  full  paraphernalia  of  wigs  and 
are  not  without  their  impressiv  en  ess.  Private 
gentlemen  must  wear  the  usual  court  dress 
of  black  velvet  with  white  lace,  knicker- 
bockers, silk  stockings,  and  sword.  A  suit  of 
this  kind  is  very  expensive,  and  it  is  well 
known  sub  rosa  that  it  can  be  hired  for  the 
occasion  by  those  who  can  not  afford  a  large 
outlay  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  yearly  re- 
ceptions. There  is  the  well-known  story  of 
the  cabman  who  when  a  new  arrival  at  the 
levee  said  "I  don't  know  the  right  entrance, 
as  I  was  never  here  before,"  replied  "Well, 
begorra,  your  clothes  were,  many's  the  time." 

Politics  plays  a  large  part  at  the  Dublin 
receptions  and  this  is  in  no  way  the  case  at  the 
English  court.  Representatives  of  the  Home 
ivule  or  Nationalist  party  are  never  to  be 
found  at  these  functions,  not  because  they 
are  omitted  from  the  invitation  lists,  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  recognize  the  castle  influ- 
ence. Dublin  Castle  represents  English  rule, 
it  represents  everything  that  is  hateful  to 
nationalist  sentiment  and  is  therefore  boy- 
cotted in  its  social  as  well  as  in  its  political 
aspects.     For  this  reason  the  home-ruler,  how- 


ever high  his  social  position,  is  not  to  be 
found  at  functions  that  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  political  power  of  the  government- 
Only  officials  and  those  in  sympathy  with 
official  life  are  to  be  found  at  the  vice-regal 
levees. 


There  was,  of  course,  a  time  when  the 
viceroj'  himself  was  a  home-ruler.  At  about 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's home  rule  bill  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
appointed  as  viceroy,  and  his  lot  was  by  no 
means  a  happy  one.  The  home-rulers  refused 
to  relax  their  ostracism  of  Dublin  Castle 
merely  because  the  viceroy  was  of  their  own 
party,  while  the  so-called  loyalists  instituted 
a  boycott  on  their  own  account  in  protest 
against  such  an  anomaly  as  a  home-rule  vice- 
roy. As  a  result  the  receptions  were  nearly 
deserted  except  by  the  officials,  who,  of 
course,  would  miss  no  opportunity  to  bask 
in  the  shadow  of  viceroyalty  with  the  usual 
refreshments  thrown  in.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  who  at  one  of  her 
first  dinner  parties  turned  with  gushing  en- 
thusiasm to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Morris,  who 
happened  to  be  next  to  her,  and  said:  "I 
hope  there  are  many  home-rulers  with  us 
tonight."  "I  don't  believe  there  is  one  in  the 
place."  said  the  chief  justice,  "except  your 
ladyship  and  the  waiters." 

There  is  more  social  jealousy  in  Dublin 
than    in    London.      Presence    at    the    English 


court  creates  distinction  even  if  it  did  not 
exist  before,  but  at  Dublin  half  of  those  who 
are  invited  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
other  half  have  been  undeservedly  honored 
by  inclusion.  Endless  heartburnings  are  the 
result  and  social  feuds  that  are  industriously 
kept  alive  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  future  use  of  the  Cullinan  diamond 
has  now  been  definitely  decided.  The  king 
and  queen,  anxious  to  make  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  Transvaal's  gift,  consulted  the 
other  day  a  firm  of  jewelers  on  the  point 
whether  the  gem  could  be  so  set  in  the  im- 
perial crown  as  to  be  detachable  for  wear  by 
the  queen  on  great  state  occasions,  as  it  was 
at  the  recent  opening  of  Parliament. 

The  crown  and  the  diamond  were  taken  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  practical  side 
of  the  plan  was  demonstrated  by  the  jewelers, 
who  then  received  instructions  to  carry  out 
the  work.  Thus  the  Cullinan  diamond,  while 
retaining  the  status  of  a  crown  jewel,  will  be 
available  for  wear  by  the  queen  on  some  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  crown  is  not  in  use. 


Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  been  bereaved.  Her 
six-ounce  Mexican  dog,  for  which  she  paid 
nearly  $200  only  a  week  or  so  ago,  is  dead. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  for  this  sudden 
demise  except  the  fact  that  its  mistress  had 
named  it  "Salome."  That  was  certainly  a 
heavy  handicap  for  so  small  a  dog. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Are  Now  Open 
In  Their  New  Building 

216  to  228  Sutter  Street 

Between  Grant  Avenue 
and  Kearny  Street 


United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco 

Private  Party  Cars  "SIERRA"  and  "HERMOSA" 

RATES — $5.00  per  hour  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $20.00  for  the  use 
of  any  one  car. 

$25.00  minimum  for  round  trip  to  San  Mateo,  with  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours' 
stop-over  at  that  point. 

CARS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AT  OR  RETURNED  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  CITY 


{J  Parties  can  find  no  more  inexpensive,  instructive  or  interesting  method  of  enjoyment. 
The  cost  per  passenger  averages  very  small.  The  route  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
trips  are  always  a  source  of  pleasure,  in  good  weather  or  bad,  to  citizen  and  stranger  alike. 

Applications  for  cars  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Superintendent, 
United  Railroads,  Oak  and  Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


March  27,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  sad  scenes  on  the  Republic  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  disaster  were  not  wholly  with- 
out humorous  incidents.  A  bald-headed  gen- 
tleman was  accosted  by  a  woman  whose  hair 
was  streaming  down  her  back,  and  who  asked 
him  excitedly  if  he  had  a  comb  about  him. 
Describing  the  incident,  he  says:  "I  looked 
at  her  very'  sadly.     Then  I  took  off  my  hat." 


A  newspaper  man  once  asked  the  late  J.  K. 
Hudson  whether  he  should  call  him  "major" 
or  "general."  Hudson  was  a  major  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Spanish  War,  but  in  the  latter  conflict 
he  did  not  get  into  active  service.  "Call  me 
major,"  said  Hudson  in  reply  to  the  question. 
"I  was  vaccinated  for  'general,'  but  it  didn't 
take." 

Richard  Grant  White  once  said  that  a  radi- 
cal reform  in  English  spelling  is,  first,  un- 
necessary, second,  undesirable,  and  third,  im- 
possible, thus  recalling  the  story  of  the  old 
Scottish  preacher,  who,  upon  meeting  one  of 
his  hearers  after  the  services,  inquired  how  he 
liked  the  sermon.  "I  dinna  like  it,"  he  said, 
"for  three  rizzens — first,  ye  read  it;  second, 
ye  dinna  read  it  weel,  and  third,  it  was  na 
worth  readin'." 


According  to  the  Christian  Register  this  is 
a  report  by  a  young  English  school-girl  of  a 
lecture  on  "Phases  of  Human  Life — Youth, 
Manhood,  and  Age"  :  "In  youth  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  wicked  things  we  will  do  when  we 
grow  up — this  is  the  state  of  innocence.  In 
manhood  we  do  the  wicked  things  of  which 
we  thought  in  our  youth — this  is  the  prime 
of  life.  In  old  age  we  are  sorry  for  the 
wicked  things  we  did  in  manhood — this  is  the 
time  of  our  dotage." 


Robert  has  lately  acquired  a  stepmother. 
Hoping  to  win  his  affection,  this  new  parent 
has  been  very  lenient  with  him,  while  his 
father,  feeling  his  responsibility,  has  been  un- 
usually strict.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  taken  pains  to  warn  Robert  of  the 
terrible  character  of  stepmothers  in  general, 
recently  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  was  overheard :  "How 
do  you  like  your  stepmother,  Bob  ?"  "Like 
her!  Why,  fellers,  I  just  love  her.  All  I 
wish  is  I  had  a  stepfather,  too." 


They  were  talking  of  the  strange  sights  to 
be  seen  in  a  great  city,  and  one  man  paid 
his  tribute  to  New  York:  "I  don't  believe 
one  of  you  could  think  of  any  combination 
of  circumstances  that  hasn't  at  some  time 
occurred  on  the  streets  there,"  he  said.  "I 
reckon  I  know  of  one  that's  never  occurred 
there,"  said  Hiram  Fowle.  "What's  that?" 
asked  the  other,  curiously.  "I  guess,"  said 
Hiram,  slowly,  "that  you've  never  seen,  nor 
ever  will  see,  a  brass  band  going  in  one  direc- 
tion an'  the  heft  of  the  folks  going  the  other." 


A  young  man,  who  looked  every  inch  the 
bridegroom,  stood  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Great 
Northern  the  other  day  i  says  a  Chicago 
paper),  telling  a  friend  of  the  manner  of  his 
proposal  to  his  bride.  She  had  known  of  his 
wild  ways  and  fondly  hoped  to  reform  him 
through  marriage.  "After  I  had  popped  the 
question  and  she  had  accepted  me,"  he  said, 
"I  at  once  began  to  talk  about  the  wedding. 
'We  will  go  away  somewhere  by  ourselves, 
my  dear,'  I  said;  'there  will  be  no  flourish,  no 
cards,  no  ceremony' — here  she  interrupted 
me,  and,  with  a  dignified  sweep  of  her  arm, 
declared:  'Mr.  ,  I  shall  certainly  in- 
sist upon  a  ceremony.'  " 


Of  curious  prayers  a  writer  says:  "I  have 
heard  a  layman  utter  this  petition  during  his 
prayer:  'O  Lord,  be  Thou  with  us  in  our 
upsittings  and  our  downrisings' — a  variant  of 
the  text  in  the  Psalms,  'Thou  knowest  my 
downsitting  and  mine  uprising.'  A  minister 
occasionally  introduced  a  Latin  sentence  into 
his  prayer,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  trans- 
late it.  Another  minister  in  his  early  days 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
long  prayer  before  the  sermon.  In  noncon- 
formist churches  this  usually  occupies  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  but  long  before  this  period  had 
been  reached  he  was  wound  up.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  in  this  dilemma,  he  startled  his 
hearers  with  the  words,  'And  now,  O  Lord,  I 
will  relate  unto  Thee  a  little  anecdote  !'  " 


The  following  affidavit  was  filed  in  court  of 
common  pleas  in  Dublin  in  1822:     "And  this 
deponent    further    saith,    that    on    arriving    at 
the   house   of   the    said    defendant,   situate    in 
the  County  of  Galway  aforesaid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personally  serving  him  with   the   said 
writ,    he,    the    said    deponent,    knocked    three 
several    times  at    the   outer,   commonly   called 
the    hall    door,    but    could    not    obtain    admit- 
upon  this  deponent  was  pro- 
a   fourth   time,   when  a  ma 
:>ner.t  unknown,  holding  in  his 
a    musket    or    blunderbuss,    loaded    with 
as    this    deponent    has    since 
and    verily    believes,    appeared   at    one    oi 
i  lows    of   the   said  house,   a- 


senting  said  musket  or  blunderbuss  at  this 
deponent,  threatened  'that  if  said  deponent 
did  not  instantly  retire,  he  would  send  his 
tthe  deponent's)  soul  to  hell,'  which  this  de- 
ponent verily  believes  he  zvould  have  done, 
had   not   this  deponent   precipitately   escaped." 


Pat  had  been  delegated  by  his  fellow- 
employees  to  tell  Mrs.  Casey  the  news  of 
her  husband's  accidental  death.  On  the  way 
to  the  Casey  home,  Pat  pondered  on  how  to 
break  the  news  to  the  widow.  Finally  he  hit 
on  what  to  him  seemed  a  most  humane  way  of 
preparing  Mrs.  Casey  for  the  sad  news. 
Knowing  the  violent  hatred  which  Mrs.  Casey, 
as  well  as  all  loyal  Irishmen,  have  for  the 
A.  P.  A.,  he  said  on  greeting  the  women : 
"Ah.  Mrs.  Casey,  it  is  bad  news  I  have  to 
bring  you.  Your  husband,  Mike,  has  turned 
an  A.  P.  A."  "Mike  turned  A.  P.  A.!  The 
scoundrel,  I  hope  he  is  dead."  "He  is," 
answered  Pat. 


A  short  time  ago  (says  the  Courier-Journal > 
a  young  lady  was  troubled  with  a  boil  on  her 
knee  which  grew  so  bad  that  she  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  a  physician.  She  had 
formed  a  dislike  for  the  family  physician,  so 
her  father  suggested  several  others,  and 
finally  said  lhat  he  would  call  in  the  physi- 
cian with  the  homcepathic  case,  who  passed 
the  house  every  day.  They  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out for  him,  and  when  he  came  along  he  was 
called  in.  The  young  lady  modestly  showed 
him  the  disabled  member.  The  little  man 
looked  at  it  and  said :  "Why,  that's  pretty 
bad."  "Well,"  she  said,  "what  must  I  do  ?" 
"If  I  were  you,"  he  answered,  "I  would  send 
for  a  physician.     I  am  a  piano-tuner." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


That  Old,  Old  Pathway. 
We     cry, 

"We  talk, 
We  laugh, 
We  walk; 
Our  mother's  pride  and  joy. 

We  fight, 

We  swear, 
And  pants 

We  wear; 
Our    father's    little  hoy. 

We  dance. 

We  smoke, 
Hold  hands, 

And  joke; 
A  girl,  and  then  a  row. 

We  drink, 

We  eat. 
Play  cards, 

And  treat; 
The  fellows  claim  us  now. 

We  love, 

We're  led, 
We  woo, 
We  wed; 
At  leisure  we  repent. 

We  work, 

We  sigh, 
And  soon 
We  die; 
So  many  a  life  is  spent. 

— Cornell   Widow. 


Ballade  of  the  Prudent  Sport. 
I'm  not  pugnacious,  not  a  bit. 

Before  I'd  fight  I'd   always  run. 
That  I'm  a  liar  I'll  admit 

In   fact,   that's  what  I've  often  done. 
I   never  could  see  3ny   fun 

In  being  wiped  from  off  the  map 
By  some  big  brute  who  weighs  a  ton. 

But,  oh,  I  love  to  see  a  scrap! 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  pit — 

That  is  an  inadvertent  pun — 
Is   frowned  upon  as  most  unfit 

To  patronize — a  thing  to  shun. 
But  fighting  cocks  do  take  the  bun 

For  force  and  fury,  fire  and  snap. 
My   morals   are  most   finely   spun, 

But,  oh,  I  love  to  see  a  scrap! 

I  like  to  see  a  fellow  hit 

A  blow  with  force  enough  to  stun 
And  come  up  smiling,    full  of  grit, 

As  if  the  thing  had  just  begun. 
Of  all  things  underneath  the  sun 

That  is  the  one  that  warms  a  chap. 
I'm  not  a  Vandal,  nor  a  Hun, 

But,  oh,  I  love  to  see  a  scrap! 

l'envoi. 
To  safely  sit  and  watch  the  one 

The  other's  crimson  claret  tap! 
In  mildness  I  will  yield  to  none, 

Eut,  oh,  I  love  to  see  a  scrap! 


Cruel,  but  Not  Unusual. 

The  foreman  of  the  furnaces  to  Satan  went  and 

said:      "We    must    husband    our    resources    or    the 

fires   will    soon   be  dead;    for  the  brimstone   mines 

are  failing  and  I  have  the  gravest  fears,  that  our 

pipes  wilt  all  be  frozen  in  perhaps  a  dozen  years." 

Then    the    devil    sat    and    pondered,    and    be    said : 

"I've  often  thought,  in  the  course  of  passing  ages, 

that    we're   keeping    hell    too    hot;    there    are   other 

ways  to  torture  than  to  cook  on  blazing  pyres,  so 

I    think  we'll   close   the  dampers  and    put  out   the 

tires,  and  the  damned  who  come  to  suffer 

for    their    evil    deeds    and    wrongs,    they    will    have 

listen    while    we    sing    them    campaign 

I:  Mason   in   Emporia  Gazette. 


A.  Hirschman 
For   fine   jewelry    and   silverware. 
98  Avenue. 
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WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

IT.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     ME2CHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Millek, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  oluie  Associated  SavJDts  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed  Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1.479.043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35.079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Boajuj  of  Directors — X.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr..  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a   Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A-  Bergerot, 
Charles_  Carpy.  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beteney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


LONDON   PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanwme  Sts. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant    cashier. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Capital   Stock   $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Cable  Address  ULCO.      ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      Pacific  Coast  Lomberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FR.V 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Stagnation  prevails  in  the  social  world,  just  now, 
probably  in  more  decided  form  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  the  eve  of  departure  also 
for  many  San  Franciscans  who  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  in  Europe  and  those  who  will  go  to 
the  country  are  busily  planning  their  Sittings  as 
well. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Margaret  Bender,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
A.  Bender,  to  Mr.  Philip  Young  of  Boston.  Their 
wedding  will  be  an  event  of  June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marie 
Gatewood,  sister  of  Assistant  Naval  Constructor 
Duncan  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N.,  to  Lieutenant  Farmer 
Morrison,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wedding  will  take  place 
in  May. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Alice  Long  Mitchell,  sister 
of  Major  Charles  Grant  Long,  U.  S.  M.  C,  to 
Captain  Louis  Meredith  Nuttman,  Subsistence  De- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  March  3  in 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Mrs.  J.  Atbearn  Folger  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon-  and  bridge  party  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Welborn  Burnett  entertained  at  an  infor- 
mal tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Miss  Genevieve  Walker  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Caroline  Mills  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last. 

Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Sunday  last  at  her  apartment  at 
the  Hillcrest. 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  was  the  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal bridge  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Stow. 

Mrs.  Redmond  Payne  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  last  week.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Fee,  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  George 
Whittell,  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier,  Mrs.  William 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes,  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin, 
Mrs.  Harry  Mann,  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Butters  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  later  went  to  the  Bispham  concert. 
Miss  Snell  of  Berkeley  and  M.  de  Wohle  of  the 
Belgium  legation  were  their  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing at  the  St.  Francis,  entertained  at  luncheon 
last   Friday  in   honor  of  Mrs.   Remi   P.    Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
St.  Francis  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss 
Coudert  of  Washington.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Remi  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  George  Shreve, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzallan  Long,  Mrs.  William  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Latham  McMulIen,  Mrs.  Carrol  Lyman,  Mrs. 
John  Bellinger,  Mrs.  Peter-  McBean,  and  Miss 
Lily   O'Connor. 

Among  those  who  entertained  guests  in  their 
loges  at  the  David  Bispham  concert  in  the 
Colonial  ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  last  week 
were:  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  had  with  her  Mme.  Bar- 
reda,  Mrs.  Rockwell,  Miss  Gemley,  Mr.  Orrin  Peck, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  Heron.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick,  and  Mr.  Christian 
Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  entertained 
several  Oakland  friends  and  also  Count  d'Albans. 
In  the  W.  Mayo  Newhall  loge  were  Mrs.  New- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall.  Mrs.  Edgar 
Preston  had  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  will 
leave  in  the  near  future  for  New  York,  where 
Mrs.  Baker  will  remain  a  few  weeks  before  return- 
ing to  California.  She  will  then,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Helen  Baker,  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  will  go  abroad 
to  join   her   aunt,    Miss   Stone. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Price,  and  Mr.  Evans 
S.  Pillsbury  have  returned  from  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  at  the  latter's  country  place 
near    Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  A.  Brown,  who  have 
been  visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  have  returned 
to  San  Mateo,  after  a  stay  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Helen  Baker  has  been  in  San  Rafael  re- 
cently as  the  guest  of  Miss   Louise   Boyd. 

Miss  Marian  Newhall  and  Miss  Julia  Langhorne 


returned  on  Monday  last  from  a  fortnight's  stay 
in    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Gushing  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Cushing,  who  have  spent  the  winter  in 
town,    have  returned  to  their  San   Rafael  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  will  go  shortly 
to  the  Peninsula  Hotel  at  San  Mateo,  where  they 
will  spend  most  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith  and  Miss  Cora 
Smith  will  leave  shortly  for  some  months'  travel 
in    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  left  this  week 
for  New  York.  Mrs.  Monteagle  will  sail  April 
24  for   Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  William  B.  Bourn  has  been  to  Grass  Valley 
for  a  few  days'  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller  will  leave  in  June  for  several  months'  travel 
in   Europe. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  who  arrived  recently 
from  Honolulu,  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  brief 
trip. 

Mrs.  Barry  Coleman,  Miss  Sophie  Coleman,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman  went  down  last  week 
to  San  Mateo  to  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Edith  Berry,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
New  York  for  the  past  two  months,  is  expected 
to    return   early   in   April. 

Miss  Merritt  Reid  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore  at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Christine  Pomeroy,  who  went  East  early 
in  January,  has  returned  to  New  York,  after  a 
stay  in   Washington,    D.    C. 

Miss  Margaret  Stow  sailed  on  Friday  of  last 
week  for  a  sojourn  in  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee,  Miss  Ynez  Dibblee,  and 
Miss  Delfina  Dibblee  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  are 
spending  some  months  here,  have  apartments  at 
the  Claire  on  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Jane  "Whittier  Bothin  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Bothin  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  South- 
ern   California. 

Miss  jennie  Blair  has  been  at  Coronado  for  the 
polo   tournament. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Walter  E.  Dean  will  spend  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Ruth  Powers  will  return  from  New  York 
about  the  first  week  in    May. 

Mrs.  J.  de  Earth  Sborb  has  returned  from  a 
visit   to    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  will  return  in  a  short 
time   from  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Thomas  is  spending  a  fortnight  in 
San  Diego  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sefton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Brooke  Perkins  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  mother,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Huntington,   at  her   apartment   on    Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Margaret  Noyes  returned  by  the  transport 
Thomas  on  the  13th  instant  from  a  visit  to  her 
brother  at  Fort  William  McKinley,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  her  friends  at 
1167    Filbert   Street. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs  leaves  this  week  for  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  and  will  probably  extend  his  journey 
around  the  world,  going  by  way  of  the  Siberian 
railway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bard  of  Hueneme,  Cali- 
fornia, are  guests  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Stone,  and  Miss  Havemayer  of  Burlingame  are 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Batchelder  of  Menlo 
Park  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Among  those  from  the  Northwest  at  present 
registered  at  the  Fairmont  are  Mrs.  R.  P.  Bal- 
lard, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Black,  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Ballard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Douglas,  Mr.  R. 
C.  Stuart,  Mr.  William  M.  Elliott,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mears,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Baillie  and  Miss 
Baillie,  Tacoma. 

Among  visitors  to  The  Peninsula,  San  Mateo, 
upon  its  opening  day,  April  1,  will  be  Mrs.  Low, 
Miss  F.  C.  Low,  Miss  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  James 
W.  Byrne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Grow,  Mrs. 
W.    Clark,    Miss  Algie   Clark,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    John 

E.  Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Less  Pragers  and 
family.  Dr.  W.  C.  Chidester,  Mrs.  J.  Purrington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Livingston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Levy,  and  Miss 
\  iolet  Levy. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  Pearl  Or- 
chard, Mr.  William  M.  Fay,  Mrs.  P.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Phillips,  Miss  Eve  Phillips,  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred E.  Burnham,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Howell,   Miss   Elsie  Howell,    Mr.  A. 

F.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  Lloyd  Pryor,  Mr.  Keyes  M. 
Curran,  Mr.  Thornton  James  Boggs,  Mr.  Robert 
Chandler,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rowe,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cole, 
Mr.  Coffery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ponnett,  Mr.  A.  R.  M.  Blackball. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  during  the  past  week  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Miss  Keeney,  Mrs.  John 
McMullin,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goddard,  Miss  Goddard, 
Mr.  D.  O.  Crowley,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Huse,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hanna,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Dawson,   Miss  Georgiana  M.    Dawson,  Mr.   W.   M. 


Royal 


s 


BAKING 

*  "WULAi    MsaluttiyPwe 

The  finest,  most  tasteful  and 
wholesome  biscuit,  cake  and  pas- 
try are  made  with  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder,  and  not  otherwise. 

Royal  is  the  only  Baking  Powder 

made  from 

Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 


O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Miss 
de  Young,  Mr.  Frank  Skinner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
I.  Marsh,  Mr-  E.  G.  B.  Fitzhamon,  Mr.  H.  I. 
Scott,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Spencer,  Miss  A.  B.  Knicker- 
bocker, Mr.  William  H.  White,  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Chase,  Mr.  H.  Simmons,  Mr.  H.  S.  Porter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  F.  McCaleb,  Mr. 
George  H.  Bush. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  M.  Dunn,  judge-advo- 
cate, U.  S.  A,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Philippine  Division,  to  take  effect 
at  such  time  as  will  enable  him  to  comply  with  this 
order  and  will  proceed  to  sail  from  Manila,  P.  I., 
on  or  about  April  15  for  San  Francisco.  He  will 
proceed  thence  to  Washington,  D.  .C,  and  report 
in  person  to  the  advocate-general  of  the  army  for 
duty  in  his  office. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  B.  Moon,  Twentieth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  upon  flis  own  application,  is 
retired  from  active  service,  after  more  than  thirty- 
two   years'   service,   to   take  effect   April  5. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Stephenson,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
Philippine  Division,  to  take  effect  at  such  time  as 
will  enable  him  to  proceed  on  the  transport  to  sail 
from  Manila  on  May  15  for  San  Francisco,  and 
report  by  telegraph  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army    for    further    orders. 

Major  Harry  C.  Hale,  adjutant-general,  U.  S. 
A,  has  reported  at  Army  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  assistant  to  Colonel  W.  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A., 
adjutant-general,  Department  of  California.  Major 
Hale  spent  the  week  end  at  the  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey. 

Major  William  S.  Scott,  U.  S.  A,  promoted  on 
February  26  from  captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.    S.    A. 

Major  John  P.  Hains,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
Headquarters,  Department  of  California,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  with  per- 
mission to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one  month. 
He  left  on  Sunday  last  for  the  East. 

Captain  H.  Osterhaus,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  command  of  the  Connecticut  and  ordered  to 
command  the  Second  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
hoisting  flag  on  board  the  Minnesota. 

Captain  D.  C.  McDougall,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  de- 
tached from  the  U.  S.  S.  Colorado  and  ordered  to 
proceed  to  San  Francisco  by  the  first  available 
conveyance,  thence  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  re- 
port  to    the   major-general,    commandant. 

Captain  Malvern-Hill  Barnum,  Eighth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Weston,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  left  on  Sunday  last  for  the  East. 

Captain  Henry  H.  Scott,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  promoted,  to  date  from  February  25, 
from  a  lieutenant,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
with  station  at  Fort  Morgan,  Alabama. 

Captain  James  Ronayne,  Twenty-Eighth  Infan- 
try, U.  S-  A.,  having  been  found  by  an  Army 
Retiring  Board  incapacitated  for  active  service  on 
account  of  disability  incident  thereto,  and  such 
finding  having  been  approved  by  the  President,  the 
retirement  of  Captain  Ronayne  from  active  service 
is   announced. 

Captain  William  R.  Davis,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  is  assigned 
to  temporary  duty  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Supply 
Depot  in  San  Francisco  during  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Daniel  M.  Appel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  H.  Sypher,  TJ.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Missouri  and  ordered  home 
to   wait  orders. 

Assistant  Naval  Constructor  S.  M.  Henry,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  ordered  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  on  March  31,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Puget  Sound. 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  young  Russian 
pianist,  who  is  a  genuine  "poet  of  the  piano," 
will  give  his  first  concert  at  Christian  Science 
Hall  Friday  night,  April  2,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  will  play  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme : 

Bach,  "Italian  Concerto"  (allegro  animato,  an- 
dante molto,  presto  giojoso)  ;  Chopin,  Twelve  Pre- 
ludes, Op.  28 — C  major,  E  minor,  G  major,  F  sharp 
minor,  D  flat  major,  B  flat  minor,  A  flat  major,  E 
flat  major,  C  minor,  F  major,  D  minor;  Gabrilo- 
witsch, "Meiodie,"  E  minor,  Op.  8  (new);  Hen- 
selt,  "If  I  were  a  bird";  Brahms,  "Rhapsodie," 
Op.  119. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  and  Tuesday 
evening,  April  6,  entirely  different  offerings 
will  be  given  and  the  complete  programmes 
may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
where  the  sale  of  seats  will  open  Monday 
morning. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  7,  Gabrilo- 
witsch will  play  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse,  at  3  :30. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and  Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop 
will  furnish  the  programme  at  the  fifth  con- 
cert of  the  St.  Francis  Musical  Art  Society, 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

■*♦*» 

William  Shakespeare. 

The  long-awaited  lectures  on  singing  by 
William  Shakespeare,  the  eminent  London 
master,  a  specimen  of  whose  training  we  have 
just  seen  in  David  Bispham,  will  be  given 
next  Saturday  afternoon,  April  2,  and  Mon- 
day night,  April  5,  at  Christian  Science  Hall. 
Manager  Greenbaum  claims  that  these  talks 
will  give  many  dollars'  worth  of  instruction. 
The  afternoon  subject  will  be  "The  Art  of 
Singing,"  and  the  evening  one,  "Singing  Con- 
sidered Historically." 

Seats  will  be  ready  Monday  morning  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

-«*■»» 

French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Latin. 
Prof.  De  Filippe,  graduate  Paris,  Madrid. 
1356    Geary   Street. 


Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


<J  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  introduce  new  features 
of  entertainment  and  music, 
during  the  afternoon  tea, 
every  Saturday. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


DEL  MONTE  IS 
BEAUTIFUL  NOW 

Weather  delightful,  grounds  at 
their  best,  golf  course  magnifi- 
cent, 1  7  mile  drive  superbly 
grand,  roads  in  good  shape 

NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO  COME 

Whether  for  week  end  stay  or 

longer.     Write  for  rates  and 

reservations. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal  hotel  accommodations. 


Twc  and  one-half  hours  From  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau,  Peck-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


FIIROPF  $250  upward. 

*-•*■'  l^Vyi  l-i  Our  Book  for  1909 
contains  "  EUROPE  AS  AN  INSPIRATION,"  by 
May  Alden  Ward. 

Free  on    request.      Also  Japan,  $550  ;    Round   the 
World.  S1450. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Offers  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  real  old-fashioned  garden  tea 
party  in  its  beautiful,  light,  and 
airy  LAUREL  COURT. 
The  dainty  viands  and  appoint- 
ments and  the  PERFECT 
SERVICE  are  the  delight  of 
both  guest  and  hostess. 


Management  of 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough  > 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


THE  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Will  open  for  the  Season 
on  April  First 

An  ideal  home  in  the  country,  almost  within  the  city's 
Bates. 

Modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  attractions  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Service  unsurpassed  ;  table  unexcelled  ;  location  unrivaled. 

Special  rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters.  Visit  THE 
PENINSULA  and  be  agreeably  surprised.  Frequent  train 
service. 

Half   an  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco 

JAS.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Hodern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  op     Fnglish  Grill. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most    Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  54.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 
"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to  Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or   see  H.   F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.   Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


RAY  LEVIN 

maimer 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SFEC      LTY 
247    POWELL    STR 
T  - 


ALAMEDA 

FOR  SALE— $15,500.  One  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent modern  homes;  11  rooms  and  baths;  finished  basement 
and  all  conveniences.  Situated  on  a  lot  86  1-2  x  207  1-2, 
sonny  side  and  best  part  of  Central  Avenue.  Garage  and 
beautiful  grounds. 

LEWIS  &  SHAW,  Agents.        1  504  Pork  Street 


FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 

Richard  Carle,  the  tall  comedian,  a  more 
than  popular  figure  with  Eastern  theatre- 
goers, will  make  his  first  appearance  in  San 
Francisco  next  Monday  night  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  Mr.  Carle  is  an  author  and  a  com- 
poser as  well  as  a  comedian,  and  "Mary's 
Lamb,"  the  musical  comedy  which  he  will  pre- 
sent, is  altogether — prose,  verse,  and  music 
— his  own  work.  It  has  delighted  audiences 
through  long  engagements  in  all  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  cities,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  praise  of  dramatic  writers  published  after 
the  company   had  been   seen  and  appreciated. 

"Mary's  Lamb"  is  made  over  from  a  French 
farce — "Mme.  Mongodin" — and  there  is  an 
English  version  known  as  "Mrs.  Ponderbury's 
Past,"  but  Mr.  Carle's  adaptation  naturalizes 
the  scenes  and  characters,  and  heightens  their 
effectiveness  with  his  own  sprightly  humor. 
Mr.  Carle,  in  the  piece,  plays  a  henpecked  but 
sly  and  sportive  husband,  and  sings  a  number 
of  songs  which  have  made  positive  hits. 
Cecilia  Rhoda,  a  San  Francisco  favorite  who 
has  been  absent  nearly  a  year,  is  prominent 
in  his  support,  in  the  role  of  a  retired  but 
attractive  actress.  Julia  Ralph  is  the  shrewish 
wife,  and  Violet  Seaton,  Winifred  Gilraine, 
Mina  Davis,  Rota  Stanwood,  Sylvain  Langlois, 
George  Bogues,  Abbott  Adams,  and  Harry 
Montgomery,  are  notable  among  others  in  the 
cast.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  and  pleas- 
ing chorus.  The  engagement  is  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  offering 
will  increase  its  drawing  power  nightly. 
Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Frank  Moulan  will  vibrate  between  mirthful 
melancholy  and  melancholy  mirth  as  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu  at  the  Princess  Theatre  only  until 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  Sunday  night,  for  on 
Monday  evening  "Nancy  Brown"  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  latter  piece  was  a  great  success 
in  New  York  with  Marie  Cahill  in  the  name- 
part.  It  is  by  Frederick  Ranken  and  Henry 
K.  Hadley,  and  is  a  bright  and  tuneful  comedy 
with  an  Oriental  setting.  Mr.  Moulan  will 
have  another  good  part  as  Muley  Mustapha 
Bey  of  Ballyhoo,  and  May  Boley  in  Marie 
Cahill's  former  role  will  overlook  no  oppor- 
tunity for  extravagant  comedy.  Miss  Boley 
can  not  be  overlooked  when  she  is  on  the 
stage,  and  even  some  seasons  ago,  when  she 
stood  second  from  the  end  on  the  left  in  the 
chorus  of  Alice  Nielsen's  "Singing  Girl"  com- 
pany, she  caught  the  attention  of  every  spec- 
tator. The  qualification  increases  in  power 
with  every  appearance.  Zoe  Barnett  will  be 
a  fascinating  stenographer,  and  James  F. 
Stevens,  Fred  Mace,  Budd  Ross,  Ethel  du 
Fre  Houston,  and  the  other  favorites,  will 
have  scope  for  interesting  work.  The  chorus 
will  be  handsomely  costumed  and  strong  in 
numbers  as  usual. 


At  the  Valencia  Theatre  that  comedy-drama 
of  originality  and  force,  "The  Halfbreed," 
has  drawn  large  audiences  all  the  week,  but  it 
will  be  given  for  the  last  times  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening.  Monday  night  next, 
"Pretty  Peggy,"  a  romantic  play  by  Frances 
Aymar  Matthews,  will  be  presented.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Peg  Woffington,  the  famous  act- 
ress, and  pictures  her  struggles  and  success 
in  an  appealing  way.  In  the  last  act  the  stage 
of  Covent  Garden  is  shown,  a  scene  which  is 
not  merely  impressive  but  made  notable  by 
many  ingenious  devices.  Blanche  Stoddard 
will  be  the  Pretty  Peggy,  and  find  inspira- 
tion in  her  trials  and  victories.  Thomas  Mac 
Larnie  will  play  David  Garrick,  the  actor 
whose  genius  captivates  the  no  less  gifted 
Peggy.  Gerald  Harcourt,  Charles  Dow  Clark, 
Robert  Homans,  Beatrice  Nichols,  Lillian  An- 
drews, and  Peggy  Monroe,  will  as  usual  add 
to  the  strength  of  a  cast  that  includes  all  the 
members  of  the  big  Valencia  Theatre  com- 
pany.   

The  Orpheum  continues  to  find  novelties  in 
the  vaudeville  world,  and  to  present  the  old 
favorites  whose  welcome  is  assured.  The 
Eight  Melanis,  Italian  vocalists,  head  the  list 
of  newcomers  on  the  new  bill  opening  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Melani  Trio  was  well  known, 
and  it  has  now  grown  to  an  octette,  which  in- 
cludes two  additional  women  singers  and  three 
more  men  with  notable  singing  voices.  Tom 
Nawn  returns  in  his  well-worn  but  pleasing 
"Pat  and  the  Geni."  The  Four  Casting  Dun- 
bars  are  athletes  who  have  an  aerial  act  that 
is  new  and  sensational.  Charles  Matthews, 
the  champion  jumper  of  the  world,  has  earned 
his  title  of  "the  human  kangaroo,"  and  will 
prove  it.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the 
Four  Poncherrys,  Silbon's  Novelty  Circus. 
James  H.  Cullen,  and  of  Violet  Black  and 
company.  . 

"The  Right  of  Way"  will  be  seen  for  the 
last  time  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Sunday 
night.  

"Peter  Pan"  will  follow  "Pretty  Peggy"  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre.  Unusual  preparations 
have  been  made  for  an  adequate  presentation 
of   Barrie's  fantastic  play. 


Otis  Skinner  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family" 
will  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  follow- 
ing the  Richard  Carle  engagement. 


Blanche    Stoddard,    the    leading    woman    at 
the   Valencia  Theatre,  will   conclude  her   en- 


gagement with  next  week's  run  of  "Pretty 
Peggy."  Harriet  Worthington,  who  will  suc- 
ceed her,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
"Peter   Pan."  

Signor  Sarmento,  an  Italian  who  has  just 
been  engaged  to  sing  in  Boston,  possesses 
what  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  baritone  voice, 
but  as  he  is  also  worth  over  a  million  dollars 
he  has  never  before  had  any  temptation  to 
sing  in  public. 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


Indian-Pipe. 
In    the    heart    of    the    forest    arising. 

Slim,   ghostly,  and   fair,  , 

Ethereal  offspring  of  moisture, 

Of  earth,  and  of  air, 
With  slender  stems  anchored  together 

Where   first  they  uncurl, 
Each  tipped   with  its  exquisite  lily 

Of   mother-of-pearl, 
Mid  the  pine-needles — closely  enwoven 

Its  roots  to  embale — 
The  Indian-pipe  of  the  woodland, 

Thrice  lovely  and  frail! 

Is  this  but  an  earth-springing  fungus — 

This  darling  of  Fate, 
That  out  of  the  mouldering  darkness 

Such    light   can    create  ? 
Or  is  it  the  spirit  of  Beauty, 

Here  drawn  by  love's  lure 
To  give  to  the  forest  a  something 

Unearthy   and    pure : 
To  crystallize  dewdrop  and  balsam 

And  dryad-lisped  words 
And  starbeam  and  moonrise  and  rapture 

And  song  of  wild   birds? 
-Florence  Earle  Coates,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Music  of  Erin  of  Old. 
Sweet  as   the   sound   of   far-away   bells, 
Ringing  and  chiming  over  the  dells, 
Deep    in    the    heart   of   memory   dwells 

The  music  of   Erin  of  old. 
A  smile  and  a  tear,  a  zephyr  of  June, 
An  evening  of  love,  a  wreath  and  a  rune, 
Soul  of  a  song  and  life  of  a  tune, 

Rose  and  shamrock,  girdled  in  gold — 

The  music  of  Erin  of  old! 

Strong  as  the  roar  of  thundering  seas, 
Soft  as  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  the  breeze, 
Light  as  the  wind  over  blossoming  leas — 

The  music  of   Erin  of  old; 
Voice  of  a  hero  and  prattle  of  child, 
Gentle  and  fierce  as  the  wail  of  the  wild, 
Flashing  and  crooning,  caressing  and  mild, 

True  and  tender,  pleading  and  bold — 

The  music  of  Erin  of  old! 
-William  Lightfoot   Visscher,   in   Munsey's  Maga- 
zine. 


Breaking  Camp. 
Farewell,     wild     hearth     where     many     logs     have 
burned! 
Among  your  stones  the  fireweed  may  grow. 
The     brant     are     flown,     the     maple     leaves     have 
turned, 
The  goldenrod  is  brown — and  we  must  go. 

Good-by,  calm  nights  and  unrepented  days 
Of  brave,  free  life  devoid  of  care  and  wrong, 

Of   hunters'    fare,    of   merry-chorused   lays, 

And  woodland  hush  more  sweet  than  any  song. 

The  owl  shall  hoot  across  a  lonely  lake 

In     whose     full     depths     our     moon     imprisoned 
shines, 
Whose  drowsy  waves  no  flashing  paddles  break, 
Whose  pebbled  shores  are  fringed  with  dreaming 
pines. 

The  buck  shall  stamp  and  lift  a  furtive  hoof — 
Where  once    we  dwelt  the  bear  shall   make   her 
-den; 
The  bat  shall  hang  beneath  a  broken  roof 

Whose  birchen  cover  knew  the  dreams  of  men. 
— Arthur    Guiterman. 


As  one  report  has  it,  the  inclusion  of 
French  operas-bouffes,  like  "La  Belle  Helene" 
and  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  next  year,  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Mr.  Campanini's 
refusal  to  renew  his  contract  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein.  The  conductor  had  no  objection 
to  as  many  French  operas  and  operas- 
comiques  as  the  director  might  choose  to  add 
to  the  repertory,  but  he  protested  against 
Offenbach  and  Lecocq  in  a  house  of  the  rank 
to  which  he  had  raised  the  Manhattan. 


Lucien  Guitry  is  to  play  the  principal  role 
in  Rostand's  "Chantecler,"  which  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin,  in 
Paris,  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  season. 
M.  Guitry  will  be  remembered  as  a  former 
associate  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  French  actors  of  the  day. 


A  reception  will  be  held  in  honor  of  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare,  head  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  on  March  31,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Henry  Bickford  Pasmore,  1470 
Washington    Street. 


Fine*t  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,   N.  Y.,  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn.  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


FOR  RENT 
Large  Summer  Residence 

In  Belvedere,  Marin   County,   nine  rooms, 
two  baths,  pier,  bath  houses.       Rent  $175 
six  months.     Address 
L.O.  L.,  care  Argonaut,  406  Sutter  St.,S.  F. 


=* 


THE   LEADING 
CHARACTERISTICS   OF 


^= 


HEyRT  CAMFE  &  CO..  Inc.. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


Black  Trotting  Mare  for  Sale 

RECTOLA — 7  years  old — oat  of  an  Elector  mare  by 
Silvarco  (Stud  book  No.  42068). 

Suitable  for  Speedway.  A  grand  trotter  under  saddle. 
3-year  old  record  2:21.     Absolutely  sound  and  gentle. 

To  be  offered  at  Chase's  auction  sale  at  Pleas- 
anton,  March  26th. 

Owner's  address.  25  Brown  Ave.,  San  Jose. 


SHOP  UP  TOWN 

and  save 

10  to  50% 

On  China,  Glassware, 

Marbles,    Bronzes, 

Electroliers,    and    every 

line  of  art  goods. 

We  have  just  unpacked  a  new  line  of 
Engagement   Cups. 

GUMP'S 

1645    California,  just    below    Van    Ness 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


f*Me 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


ban  rrancisco 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  $200. 

SHERMAN.  CLAY   &  CO. 
Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

Broadway  at  13tb 

OAKLAND  I       SAN    I         S'CISCO 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Nel} — Do  you  think  Miss  Talkalot  really 
enjoys  grand  operas?  Belle — Oh,  yes ; 
fluently. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Hubby,  what  shall  I  do  with  the  old  Christ- 
mas tree?"  "Can't  you  put  it  on  your  new 
hat  ?" — Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

Judge — Is  that  your  real  name?  Prisoner 
(who  has  been  up  before) — No,  yer  honor,  it's 
my  "pen"  name. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Harduppe — Er,  what  was  the  denomination 
of  that  bill  you  loaned  me?  Cutting — Episco- 
palian,  I  think — it  keeps  Lent  so   well. — Life. 

"Father,  what  is  an  empty  title?"  "Well, 
an  empty  title  is  your  mother's  way  of  calling 
me  the  head  of  the  house." — New  York  Her- 
ald. 

He — I  have  been  told  that  I  was  handsome. 
She — When  was  that?  He — Today.  She — 
No ;  I  mean  when  were  you  handsome  ? — 
Comic   Cuts. 

The  Bride — I  want  you  to  send  me  some 
coffee,  please.  The  Grocer — Yes,  ma'am. 
Ground  ?  The  Bride — No,  third  floor  front. — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Officer  (to  recruit  who  has  missed  every 
shot) — Good  heavens,  man,  where  are  your 
shots  going?  Recruit  (tearfully) — I  don't 
knoi  *,  sir,  they  left  here  all  right ! — Punch. 

"He  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself 
famous."  "Well?"  "But  people  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  him  by  the  time  the  four  o'clock 
extras  were  out." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"We  have  a  man  in  this  prison  who  never 
tried  to  escape,"  declared  the  headkeeper. 
"What's  he  in  for?"  inquired  visitor. 
"Bigamy,"  replied  the  headkeeper. — The  Bo- 
hemian. 

"And  did  you  enjoy  your  African  trip,  ma- 
jor? How  did  you  like  the  savages?"  "Oh, 
they  were  extremely  kind-hearted !  They 
wanted  to  keep  me  there  for  dinner." — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

"So  you  abandoned  the  simple  style  of 
spelling?"  "Yes,"  responded  the  former  ad- 
vocate of  the  fad.  "I  found  it  so  difficult 
to  make  people  understand  that  I  knew  bet- 
ter."— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Little  Grace — Sister,  that  new  beau  of  yours 
makes  me  tired.  Elder  Sister — Why,  dear  ? 
Little  Grace — He  has  the  manners  of  a  street- 
car conductor.  When  I  went  into  the  parlor 
last  night  he  said,  "How  old  are  you,  little 
girl  ?" — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Johnnie  (to  new  visitor) — So  you  are  my 
grandma,  are  you?    Grandmother — Yes,  John- 


nie !  I'm  your  grandma  on  your  father's  side. 
Johnnie — Well,  you're  on  the  wrong  side, 
you'll    find    that    out !— Philadelphia    Bulletin. 

"Chawlie  is  determined  not  to  become  a 
slave  to  the  cigawet  habit,  don't  you  know." 
"How  many  does  he  smoke,  deah  boy  ?" 
"He's  confining  himself  to  one  every  othah 
week,  don't  you  know." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"That  organist  Belle  jilted  for  the  aged 
millionaire  played  a  spiteful  trick  at  her  wed- 
ding." "What  did  he  do  ?"  "Instead  of 
playing  them  up  the  aisle  with  the  wedding 
march,  he  struck  up  Old  Hundred." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Senior  Waiter  (to  rather  green  assistant 
at  a  recent  banquet  in  a  celebrated  London 
hotel) — Now,  then,  young  man,  do  a  bit  o' 
somethink,  and  don't  stand  a-gaping  and 
staring  there  as  if  you  was  the  bloomin'  guest 
of  the  hevenin'. — Tit-Bits. 

Master — John  !  Servant — Yes,  sir.  Master 
— Be  sure  you  tell  me  when  it  is  four 
o'clock.  Servant — Yes,  sir.  Master — Don't 
forget  it.  I  promised  to  meet  my  wife  at 
2  :30,  and  she'll  be  provoked  if  I'm  not  there 
when  she   arrives. — Answers. 

"John,  you  said  we'd  have  to  give  up 
luxuries,  and  only  allow  ourselves  necessi- 
ties." "Yes,  my  dear."  "But  you  came  home 
last  night  from  the  lodge  in  a  taxicab ;  I 
heard  it."  "That — er — that  was  a  necessity, 
my   dear." — Boston    Transcript. 

"That  Professor  Blink  fooled  me  badly." 
"How  ?"  "He  told  me  ethnology  was  the 
science  of  the  races,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
library  and  asked  for  a  book  on  ethnology 
there  wasn't  a  word  from  cover  to  cover  on 
how  to  pick  winners." — Tit-Bits. 

"Ye — es,"  hesitated  Mr.  Justwed,  "these 
biscuits   are  pretty   good,   but  don't  you   think 

there    ought    to    be    just    a    little    more " 

"Your   mother   made   them,"    interrupted   Mrs. 

J.,    quickly.      " of    them  ?"    ended    Mr.    J., 

with  a  flash  of  inspiration. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  convicted  beggar, 
"can't  you  change  my  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment to  a  fine?"  "Suppose  I  did,"  said  the 
judge,  "where  would  you  get  the  money  to 
pay  it?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  convicted  beggar, 
"I  could  beg  a  little  every  day  till  I  had 
enough." — Chicago   Daily  News. 

"What  was  going  on  at  your  place  last 
night,  'squire?"  inquired  Hi  Spry.  "The 
house  was  all  lit  up,  and "  "Eh-yah!"  re- 
turned the  Old  Codger,  grimly.  "They  were 
having  a  stung  party,  and  it  was  an  unquali- 
fied success."  "A  stung  party?"  "Yep!  Lot 
o'  people  came  to  spring  a  surprise  party  on 
me,  and  I  failed  to  show  up." — Puck. 
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The  Game  of  Tariff  Revision. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  despite  the 
importance  of  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  tariff 
revision  it  is  going  to  take  time,  and  probably  a  good 
deal  of  it,  to  frame  up  a  scheme  that  can  be  worked 
through  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy,  since  the  responsibility  of 
members  of  that  body  to  their  constituents  is  more 
direct  and  immediate,  and  because,  further,  the  House 
rules  give  the  Speaker  an  almost  autocratic  power 
to  bring  any  matter  to  an  issue.  Speaker  Cannon, 
despite  his  traditional  character  as  a  stand-patter,  is 
now  favorable  to  revision,  and  political  experience  has 
taught  him  the  value  of  prompt  action  in  cases  where 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 

The  trouble  will  come  in  the  Senate,  and  some  hint 
of  it  has  been  afforded  by  the  incidents  of  the  week. 
There  are  Republicans  enough  to  put  any  tariff  scheme 
through,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  within 
the  majority  there  are  radical  differences  based  on 
sectional  interest.     New  England  wants  protection  for 


a  multitude  of  things  which  she  manufactures;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  would  like  to  have  the  raw  materials 
which  her  factories  require  and  which  come  mostly 
from  the  South  and  West  on  the  free  list.  In  plain 
terms,  New  England  wants  free  and  therefore  cheap  the 
things  which  she  buys,  and  protected  and  therefore  dear 
the  things  which  she  sells.  This,  perhaps,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  human  nature,  but  there  are  those  in 
Congress  representing  the  South  and  the  West  who  do 
not  scruple  to  call  it  by  the  unpleasing  name  of  pig 
nature. 

The  New  England  senators  largely  control  in  Repub- 
lican senatorial  councils.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
men  of  ability  and  they  have  the  prestige  which  comes 
of  long  senatorial  service  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  organizing  political  action.  In  the 
makeup  of  committees  having  authority  in  the  framing 
of  the  revision  measure  the  New  England  senators 
worked  their  influence  to  the  limit.  They  didn't  abso- 
lutely shut  out  the  South,  but  they  so  nearly  did  it  that 
that  region  is,  potentially  speaking,  without  representa- 
tion. The  idea  was,  if  the  truth  be  confessed,  to  so 
organize  the  committee  as  to  frame  up  a  measure 
satisfactory  to  New  England — that  is,  a  measure  putting 
the  maximum  of  protection  upon  New  England  manu- 
factures and  the  minimum  upon  Southern  raw  products. 

This  fine  project  struck  a  snag  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day when  Mr.  Elkins  of  West  Virgina,  who  considers 
himself  a  Southerner,  made  a  stiff  speech  exposing  the 
selfishness  of  the  general  plan  and  arraigning  the  New 
England  senators  for  what  he  playfully  styled  their 
"hoggishness."  Mr.  Elkins,  it  is  plain,  has  broken 
away  from  the  inside  majority  organization;  he  will 
have  none  of  its  programme  and  he  doesn't  care  who 
knows  it.  Of  course,  his  outburst  was  applauded  by 
the  Southern  Democrats  and  much  more  significantly 
by  a  goodly  number  of  Western  Republicans.  The  end 
may  easily  be  seen.  The  West  and  the  South  will  come 
together  in  opposition  to  New  England  and  in  its  final 
frame-up  the  tariff  bill  will  be  written  along  lines 
regardful  of  Southern  and  Western  interests.  At  least 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  inevitably  happens  when- 
ever there  arises  a  clearly  defined  issue  of  a  sectional 
kind.  New  England's  control  of  the  Senate,  effective 
though  it  is  at  most  times,  is  nevertheless  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  South  and  the  West  when  they 
choose  to  pull  together.  And  in  the  present  instance 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  cooperation. 

Before  the  revision  scheme  comes  to  its  finalities  it  is 
probable  that  President  Taft  will  be  compelled  to  haul 
down  the  flag  of  neutrality,  to  become  a  positive  par- 
tisan of  one  plan  or  another.  In  matters  of  this  sort, 
where  differences  naturally  arise  upon  the  basis  of  sec- 
tional and  private  interest,  there  is  small  chance  of 
working  to  a  conclusion  without  some  pressure  from 
the  executive  department. 


An  Incident  and  Its  Meaning. 

With  contentions  between  prosecution  and  defense 
in  the  graft  cases  based  on  the  acts  of  their  gum-shoe 
heelers  the  Argonaut  has  little  interest — in  truth,  none 
at  all.  It  wouldn't  believe  any  member  of  the  so-called 
detective  staff  of  either  side  under  oath.  It  regards 
them  all,  from  W.  J.  Burns  down  or  up,  as  you  may 
prefer  to  reckon,  as  professional  scoundrels  whose 
services  may  be  had  by  the  last  bidder,  or,  indeed, 
by  both  bidders  at  the  same  time.  That  these  creatures 
have  worked  together  as  against  their  employers  on 
both  sides  we  have  not  the  first  doubt.  That  is  the 
usual  way  with  detectives.  Intrigue,  double-dealing, 
artful  deceit,  and  open  falsehood  are  the  traditional 
and  accepted  resources  of  their  calling. 

We  regard  it  as  entirely  possible  and  even  probable 
that  detectives  operating  for  the  prosecution  have  sold 
their  reports  to  detectives  operating  for  the  defense. 
Likewise  we  think  it  possible  and  even  probable  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  the  other  way  round.  It  is  a 
case,  probably,  where  both  ends  have  industriously  been 


worked  against  the  middle;  that,  we  repeat,  being  the 
usual  procedure  on  the  part  of  these  birds  of  prey 
wherever  carcasses  are  to  be  plucked.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  open  confession  of  this  sort  of  thing  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  confession  combined  witli 
smug  self-complacency,  as  in  the  well-remembered 
Goldstone  case.  Again  and  again  it  has  come  out  in 
the  course  of  the  past  two  years  that  sharp  practice 
has  been  the  game  on  both  sides. 

In  the  immediate  instance  we  think  it  a  not  unreason- 
able theory  that  the  "exposure"  of  bribery  of  Spreck- 
els  agents  by  Calhoun  agents  is  a  cooked-up  affair,  a 
piece  of  more  or  less  artful  stage  play.  It  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  trick  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Burns,  in 
entire  accord  with  his  practice  and  his  principles  as 
illustrated  by  many  previous  incidents.  In  this  con- 
nection let  the  immunity  deal  with  Abe  Ruef,  with 
its  elaborately-staged  setting,  the  conspiracy  between 
Burns,  Heney,  and  the  judges,  and  to  go  still  further 
back,  the  trick  by  which  the  supervisors  were  originally 
trapped — let  these  things  be  remembered.  Chicane, 
dramatics,  false  practice — these  are  the  favorite 
weapons   of   Mr.    Burns   and   of   all   men  of  his   sort. 

In  the  present  case  most  certainly  the  scapegoat, 
Hamlin,  who  is  presumed  to  have  sold  the  secrets  of  his 
chief,  talks  and  acts  like  one  playing  a  prescribed  part. 
His  smug  satisfaction  with  his  status  as  a  prisoner, 
his  ostentatiously  reluctant  exposure  of  his  friend 
McKinley,  his  assurance  that  Burns  will  "take  care" 
of  him,  with  his  loquaciousness  and  his  rotten  moral 
philosophy — all  are  suggestive  of  a  low-bred  creature 
playing  what  he  regards  as  a  smart  trick  under  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  protection.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  in  the  end  that  this  is  but  another  of  those 
"clever  plays"  which  Mr.  Burns  is  so  fond  of  making 
and  which  at  some  later  time  he  will  duly  exploit  from 
church  platforms  for  the  moral  edification  of  the  good 
people  who  live  in  the  vicinage  of  Lake  Merritt  and 
other  retired  regions  beyond  the  bay. 

In  other  words,  the  Argonaut  thinks  it  more  than 
likely  that  this  whole  business,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  trafficking  of  detectives  with  each  other,  is  a 
mere  piece  of  buncombe,  designed  for  dramatic  effect 
and  reflective  of  the  resourceful  mind  of  Mr.  Burns. 
The  Heney  martyrdom  has  about  lost  its  savor,  and 
something  else  in  the  spectacular  line  is  needed  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  that  unthinking  element  which  is 
commonly  won  by  stage  thunder  and  moral  pretensions. 


But  there  is  another  and  a  gravely  serious  side  to 
the  immediate  incident.  We  have  seen  agents  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  under  a  pretense  of  legal  authority 
force  themselves  into  the  house  of  a  citizen,  break 
into  his  private  receptacles,  and  examine  his  con- 
fidential papers  in  the  hope  of  developing  something  to 
his  disadvantage.  Now,  there  is  a  legitimate  and  effica- 
cious legal  procedure  under  the  authority  of  search- 
warrant.  One  who  has  positive  knowledge  or  positive 
reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  piece  of  stolen  property 
is  secreted  in  a  particular  place  may  legitimately  call 
upon  a  duly  constituted  court  to  have  search  made  by 
officers  of  the  law.  But  there  is  no  rule  known  to  law 
or  to  common  sense  under  which  the  agents  of  one 
side  in  a  criminal  procedure  may  legitimately  possess 
themselves  of  authority  to  read  the  private  and  con- 
fidential papers  of  the  other  side.  The  suggestion  is 
ridiculous,  shameful,  monstrous. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances — if  the  search  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  safe  had  been  made  by  officers  of  court 
neutral  in  their  attitude  to  the  parties  concerned,  the 
procedure  would  be  out  of  order,  out  of  reason,  beyond 
precedent,  and  in  violation  of  constitutional  right.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  a  procedure  wherein  the  agents 
of  court  are  none  other  than  the  partisans  and 
minions  of  the  prosecuting  office,  individually  rep- 
resentative of  its  purposes?  In  what  terms  may  we 
characterize  adequately  the  lack  of  leg  >riety. 

and  decency  in   an   act  so  arbitrary   and  lagrant? 
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Fortunately,  it  is  not  needful  to  go  deeply  into  this 
matter,  for  the  public  common  sense  may  be  depended 
upon  to  see  its  sinister  purpose  and  to  apply  to  it  the 
rebuke  it  deserves.  Its  very  atrocity  gives  assurance, 
for  no  community  of  civilized  people  can  regard  other 
than  with  horror  a  thing  so  violently  in  conflict  with 
every  principle  of  individual  right. 

Let  each  citizen  take  this  matter  home  to  himself. 
Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  rule  of 
those  who  have  usurped  official  authority  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  privacy  is  secure.  If  Rudolph  Spreckels,  a 
man  who  holds  no  public  authority,  a  man  who  is  under 
no  mandate,  chooses  tomorrow  through  malice  or  whim 
to  probe  the  uttermost  corners  of  any  house  in  San 
Francisco,  to  violate  the  most  confidential  records  or 
memorials  of  any  man  or  woman  among  us,  there  is 
none  to  say  him  nay.  His  power  is  supreme,  for  he  con- 
trols the  prosecuting  office  and  may  use  it  as  a  private 
property,  as  a  personal  privilege.  He  controls  certain 
good-dog  judges  who  bark  or  lie  down  at  his  word. 
True,  the  public  pays,  but  it  is  Rudolph  Spreckels  who 
commands.  Let  those  in  whom  judgment  and  con- 
science are  not  utterly  paralyzed  reflect  upon  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  power  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  irresponsi- 
ble. Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  still  Americans,  if 
there  survives  in  us  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  when  we 
consent  that  this  reckless  autocrat,  upon  the  basis  of 
an  usurped  authority,  may  so  trample  upon  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  and  override  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  by  them. 


When  the  so-called  graft  prosecution  began  its  opera- 
tions, now  nearly  three  years  ago,  there  were  none  but 
the  guilty  who  did  not  give  it  approval.  As  its  selfish 
motives  and  purposes  were  revealed,  approval  and  sup- 
port measurably  fell  away.  Today  not  even  those 
who  despite  many  moral  qualms  hold  themselves  its 
partisans  regard  it  as  a  moral  movement.  Whatever 
its  original  purposes  it  has  become  a  private  vendetta. 
There  is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  one  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  character  in  San  Francisco  who  will  venture 
to  declare  his  entire  approval  of  the  course  of  the 
prosecution.  Its  purposes  are  plainly  sinister.  Its 
methods  are  high  handed  to  the  degree  of  criminality 
and  outrage.  Its  aims  now  are  plainly  those  of  malice, 
reprisal,  revenge.  Everybody  knows  it — even  those 
who  in  moral  confusion  or  in  blind  partisanship  still 
give  support  to  the  prosecution.  The  movement  has 
become  a  stench,  a  nightmare,  a  hindrance  to  every 
wholesome  community  interest. 

The  State  Attorney,  so  we  are  told,  has  authority 
whenever  any  prosecuting  movement  goes  beyond 
bounds  or  becomes  derelict  to  step  in  and  by  his 
superior  discretion  and  authority  to  supersede  the  local 
officials.  Has  there  not  come  a  condition  and  a  time 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  authority  of  the  Attorney- 
General  may  properly  and  wholesomely  be  exercised  ? 
The  prosecuting  attorney  has  shamelessly  bartered 
away  his  powers.  He  permits  them  to  be  exercised 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  by  irresponsible  persons 
in  shameless  ways  to  shameless  ends.  The  facts  are 
open,  notorious.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ? 

The  Argonaut  will  answer  its '  own  question.  It 
believes  it  to  be  the  duty-  of  Mr.  Webb  under  his 
superior  authority  to  put  aside  Mr.  Langdon  and  those 
who  are  grossly  using  the  powers  of  his  office  and 
himself  to  take  charge  of  the  work  which  they  have 
bungled  and  corrupted.  Let  Mr.  Webb  call  to  his  aid 
a  group  of  lawyers  outside  of  San  Francisco,  Judge 
S.  F.  Lieb  of  San  Jose,  for  example,  with  other  irre- 
proachable and  capable  men,  and  give  into  their  hands 
the  debased  and  dishonored  powers  of  prosecution  with 
instruction  to  proceed  legitimately,  wholesomely,  by 
honorable  means  to  worthy  ends  and  without  fear  or 
favor.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  is  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-General.  That  he  will  meet  this 
duty  fairly  we  are  not  hopeful;  but  if  he  should  find 
the  initiative  and  the  courage  to  do  it,  where  is  the 
citizen  of  character  and  intelligence  who  would  not  in 
the  spirit  of  profound  relief  say,  well  done? 


An  Executive  Government. 

Professor  McMurray  corrects  the  report  of  his  recent 
address  as  published  in  the  daily  press.  The  pro- 
fessor's correction  is  expanded  into  the  expression  of 
certain  views  concerning  the  effect  of  government  upon 
the  people  who  establish  it,  or  who  submit  to  its  juris- 
diction.      *5,^B 

a.  i  of  his  letter  we  must  insist  it  seems  to  us 
nds  in  denial  of  the  benefits  of  our  repre- 


sentative republican  government,  and  of  its  constitu- 
tional form,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  does  this,  seems  to 
despair  of  the  republic.  It  has  been,  and  is,  the  belief 
of  many  that  our  institutions,  by  putting  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  foremost  amongst  their 
objects,  have  developed  a  certain  character  in  our 
people.  This  may  be  held  to  be  true  without  denying 
that  widely  different  governmental  institutions  have 
existed  and  do  exist,  and  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  the  high  character  of 
a  few  persons.  But  it  may  well  be  denied  that  there 
has  existed  elsewhere,  and  under  governments  the 
antithesis  of  ours,  the  same  average  high  level  of  char- 
acter of  all  the  people  that  is  found  here.  Indeed,  as 
great  thinkers  as  David  Starr  Jordan  have  asserted  that 
ours  is  not  the  most  economical  nor  prompt  acting  form 
of  government,  but  that  it  is  the  best  form  for  the 
development  of  the  general  character  of  the  people,  of 
their  sense  of  independence,  and  of  their  genius  for 
responsibility. 

The  professor  does  not  make  himself  clear  as  to  the 
existence  of  confusion  between  law-making  and  admin- 
istration. We  assume  that  he  will  admit  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  limited  to  the  powers  granted  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  That  fundamental  law  in  express 
terms  distributes  the  power  of  government  to  each  of 
its  coordinate  branches.  These  act  as  a  check  upon 
each  other.  What  Congress  may  do  is  listed  under 
eighteen  paragraphs  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  these 
are  added  others  in  the  several  amendments.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  Congress,  acting  within  its  functions, 
can  confuse  law-making  with  administration.  If  it  do, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  provided  to  limit  it  to  its  granted 
functions. 

The  building  of  a  "postoffice  in  Peoria,  Illinois,"  is 
not  an  administrative  act  until  Congress  has  authorized 
it  and  made  the  necessary  appropriation.  Then  it 
becomes  a  provision  of  law,  which  the  executive  has 
taken  oath  to  faithfully  execute.  Finally,  if  our  insti- 
tutions have  no  influence  upon  the  character  of  our 
people,  are  not  responsible  for  their  liberty  and  eco- 
nomic superiority,  an  argument  is  made  for  their  obso- 
letion.  , 

The  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Public  Money. 

This  time — the  period  immediately  following  the 
legislative  session — is  a  busy  and  an  anxious  time  in 
the  State  executive  office  at  Sacramento.  Governor 
Gillett  has  had  in  his  hand  the  very  difficult  and  respon- 
sible job  of  cutting  the  garment  of  State  expenditure 
to  fit  the  cloth  of  the  public  resource.  In  other  words, 
he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  shaping,  pruning, 
and  otherwise  adjusting  the  State  funds  to  the  public 
necessities. 

Theoretically,  the  State  legislature  makes  disposition 
of  the  funds  raised  by  State  taxation.  Practically,  the 
governor  has  all  this  work  to  do,  and  he  must  do  it  in 
the  few  days  which  immediately  follow  the  legislative 
session.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  would  be  just 
as  well  or  even  better  if  the  legislature  would  omit 
all  financial  dickering  and  pass  up  the  whole  public 
resource  to  the  governor  with  authority  to  use  it  at 
his  will.  By  this  method  the  governor  would  at  least 
have  time  to  act  with  deliberation  and  intelligence, 
whereas  under  the  present  practice  he  must  proceed  in 
a  tremendous  hurry  with  no  time  for  the  kind  of 
detailed  study  which  the  work  demands  if  it  shall  be 
done  with  entire  discretion. 

The  practice  of  our  legislature,  broadly  speaking,  is 
to  pass  all  financial  bills  without  even  stopping  to 
"heft"  them.  If  Smith  of  Alpine  County  wants 
$30,000  for  a  road  he  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  it,  for 
everybody  who  wants  Smith's  cooperation  for  some- 
thing of  his  own,  or  who  likes  to  be  good-natured  on 
general  principles,  will  vote  "yes"  on  his  road  proposi- 
tion. Likewise  in  relation  to  special  financial  measures 
from  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Everything  proposed 
"goes  through,"  not  because  it  is  expected  that  the 
money  will  really  be  available,  but  because  there  is 
confidence  that  the  "old  man" — meaning  the  governor 
— will  in  his  necessity  or  discretion  either  cut  down 
the  special  appropriations  or  eliminate  them  altogether 
by  the  veto  process.  And  so  when  the  legislature  has 
adjourned  there  always  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  bills  which  have  duly  passed  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  appropriating  in  the  aggregate  three  or 
four  or  five  times  the  available  money  in  the  treasury. 
The  governor,  then,  taking  up  the  bills  as  they  lie  on 
his  table,  works  them  over  with  the  best  counsel  at 
his  command,  and  according  to  his  lights  or  his  preju- 
dices— or    his    political    and    legislative    bargains — dis- 


tributes the  money  of  the  State  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 

Practically  there  is  no  great  harm  in  this  way  of 
doing,  even  though  there  may  be  some  favoritism  and 
extravagance,  so  long  as  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  are  found  in  the  governor's  office.  Up  to  date 
no  scandal  has  grown  out  of  a  practice  so  at  odds  with 
the  theories  of  public  appropriation  and  of  ordinary 
business  prudence.  Whatever  the  faults  of  our  gov- 
ernors may  have  been  in  times  past,  they  have  been 
men  of  a  reasonable  sense  of  financial  responsibility. 
In  distributing  the  funds  of  the  State  there  has  been 
uniform  honesty  and  reasonable  prudence. 

But  these  are  qualities  which  can  not  always  be 
counted  upon.  One  of  these  days  we  may  get  a  chump 
or  a  fraud  in  the  governor's  chair;  other  States  have 
had  this  experience  and  the  same  misfortune  may 
happen  to  us.  In  such  an  event  scandalous  things  are 
quite  possible,  since  under  our  system  responsibility  lies 
with  the  legislature  while  the  authority  rests  with  the 
executive  office.  The  legislature  ought,  therefore,  to 
correct  its  complacent  habit  of  giving  to  everybody 
everything  he  may  ask  for,  leaving  it  to  the  governor 
to  correct  folly  and  extravagance.  For  it  would  indeed 
go  hard  with  the  public  treasury,  hard  with  the  credit 
and  self-respect  of  the  State,  if  a  weak  or  vicious  gov- 
ernor should  decline  to  stand  between  the  legislature 
and  its  open-handed  habit  of  shoveling  out  the  public. 

funds. 

* 

Sundry  Local  Matters. 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  say,  yet  not  too  much  to  say  in 
view  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  San  Francisco  has 
now  a  retail  trade  organization  surpassing  that  of  any 
city  of  its  size  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
One  who  will  take  a  day,  or  better  still,  a  week  to  go 
about  and  look  over  the  stores  which  have  just  now 
reestablished  themselves  in  our  downtown  district,  can 
not  fail  to  find  at  every  turn  new  motives  for  admira- 
tion and  amazement.  ,Of  the  old  firms  not  one  has  failed 
in  renewing  its  plant  to  take  on  a  larger  development. 
We  have  the  old  names,  but  with  them  bigger,  better 
equipped,  and  better  provided  establishments  than 
before  the  disaster. 

Can  this  enlarged  retail  organization  sustain  itself — 
will  it  pay  ?  Something  like  this  has  been  asked  unnum- 
bered times  since  the  general  opening  of  the  downtown 
district  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  There  are  those  who 
doubt ;  those  to  shake  their  heads  and  declare  that  the 
ambition  of  our  retail  merchants  has  o'erleapt  judg- 
ment and  prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
reestablishing  business  upon  expanded  lines  has  been 
done  not  by  mere  adventurers,  by  persons  lacking 
acquaintance  with  local  conditions,  wanting  experience 
in  business  administration.  Manifestly  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  have  reasons  for  the  confidence  that 
is  within  them  or  they  would  not  have  invested  so 
largely  and  as  if  by  a  common  impulse.  They  believe 
that  their  new  and  enlarged  establishments  are  justified 
by  conditions — that  they  will  pay — else  they  would  not 
have  ventured.  

In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  census,  much  is 
left  to  individual  judgment,  yet  there  are  indications 
impossible  to  be  disregarded  to  the  effect  that  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco  is  today  equal  to  what  it  was 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1906.  The  streets  are  as  crowded 
as  before.  Street-car  traffic,  we  are  told,  equals  the 
former  figures.  Attendance  upon  theatres,  postoffice 
business,  water  and  gas  consumption — all  are  measur- 
ably what  they  were  three  years  ago.  Industry  and 
population  in  the  State  at  large  have  grown  appreciably. 
Banking  capital  and  banking  circulation  are  larger  than 
before.  Railroad  freight  traffic  is  larger  in  volume 
than  three  years  ago,  while  the  movement  of  passengers 
has  shown  marked  increase.  California  as  a  country 
has  expanded.  Presumably  all  this  is,  or  is  bound  to 
be,  reflected  in  trade  activity  in  San  Francisco ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  calculation  of  our  mer- 
chants. 

Most  notable,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
the  State  is  the  expansion  of  the  suburban  communities 
about  San  Francisco  Bay.  Oakland,  we  are  told,  has 
increased  her  population  b)  full  2~  .er  cent  in  three 
years.  Berkeley  has  grown  from  a  .  Ilage  to  a  goodly 
city  of  40,000  population.  North  a:'d  south  within  fifty 
miles  of  San  Francisco  there  has  been  a  notable  devel- 
opment in  populations  1  tary,  d  tly  or  otherwise, 
to  the  immediate  busint  ies  of  San  Francisco. 

With  these  general  developments  there  has  come 
growth  in  transportation  faciliiies.     The  whole  region 
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to  the  south  has  heen  brought  twenty  minutes  nearer 
San  Francisco  at  point  of  time  by  the  bay  shore  cut-off, 
while  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  the  new  Ocean 
Shore  railroad  has  brought  into  immediate  connection 
with  the  city  a  group  of  hitherto  sidetracked  communi- 
ties. The  operations  of  the  Realty  Syndicate  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  have  cut  twenty  minutes  from  the 
old  time  schedules  between  Oakland,  Piedmont,  and 
Berkeley  and  the  San  Francisco  shopping  district.  In 
the  wider  field  the  growth  of  transportation  has  been 
equally  marked.  The  double  tracking  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  to  San  Jose  with  the  building  of  the  Los 
Gatos  cut-off  has  contributed  one  important  facility; 
the  building  of  the  Northern  Electric  line  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  another  development  whose 
influence  is  felt  in  San  Francisco,  even  though  the  con- 
nection is  an  indirect  one.  More  important  still  is  the 
development  of  the  Santa  Fe  line  and  the  building  of 
the  Western  Pacific,  whose -regular  operation  is  soon  to 
begin. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  even  more  obvious. 
Prior  to  the  disaster  there  existed  in  San  Francisco 
multitudes  of  little  retail  establishments — stores  carry- 
ing stocks  to  the  value  perhaps  of  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  the  plant  consisting  of  a  front  store  room  with 
family  rooms  in  the  rear  and  with  members  of  the 
family  performing  all  the  labors  of  the  place.  Polk 
Street,  Fillmore  Street,  these  and  fifty  others  were  lined 
with  little  shops,  no  one  of  them  important  in  itself, 
but  in  the  aggregate  doing  a  tremendous  business. 
Pretty  much  all  of  this  sort  of  business  was  wiped  out 
of  existence  by  the  disaster,  and,  broadly  speaking,  it 
has  not  renewed  itself.  Competition,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  three  years  ago,  has  been  very  notably 
reduced.  That  the  movement  is  wholesome  the  Argo- 
naut will  not  maintain;  it  has  its  doubts  about  it.  It 
would  prefer  to  see  business  diffused  in  many  small 
shops  rather  than  concentrated  in  a  few  large  ones. 
But  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  no  question 
that  the  retail  business  of  the  city  is  in  fewer  hands 
than  before.  All  this,  no  doubt,  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  our  retail  merchants  and  has  had  its  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  ambition  and  courage  that  have  created  the 
splendid  new  establishments  in  the  downtown  district. 


That  common  necessity  and  a  common  purpose  pro- 
mote cooperative  enterprise  is  a  principle  long  under- 
stood. Evidence  of  its  workings  may  easily  be  traced 
in  the  movement  for  the  Portola  festival  next  October. 
As  a  community  we  duly  honor  the  name  of  Portola; 
none  the  less  it  is  enthusiasm  for  business  rather  than 
heroic  reverence  which  prompts  the  coming  fiesta.  We 
want  to  make  a  festival  to  the  end  of  bringing  great 
numbers  of  people  here  to  see  what  we  are  doing,  to 
exploit  and  glorify  our  enterprise  and  incidentally  to 
buy  our  goods.  The  purpose,  albeit  not  without  selfish 
calculation,  is  entirely  worthy  and  there  need  be  no 
shame  because  we  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  it. 

San  Francisco  is  perhaps  the  best  city  in  the  United 
States  for  this  sort  of  exploitation  and  it  will  long  so 
continue.  Pretty  much  everybody  within  a  thousand 
miles  knew  Old  San  Francisco  and  has  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  interest  in  the  city.  All  are 
well  disposed  toward  it,  wish  to  see  it  recover  itself 
and  take  on  new  vitality  in  the  process.  It  has  often 
been  noted  during  the  past  three  years  that  visitors 
manifest  more  enthusiasm  over  our  rebuilding  opera- 
tions than  our  own  people.  There  is  throughout  the 
country  a  wish  to  come  to  San  Francisco  now  and  again 
to  observe  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  great  city 
renewing  itself;  and  this  feeling  will  be  an  animating 
one  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  attraction  of 
a  festal  occasion  in  a  large  city,  we  have  the  special 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  city  itself.  In  other  words,  the  best  part  of  any 
show  which  San  Francisco  may  get  up  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors  during  the  coming  five  years  will  be 
the  city  itself.  In  inviting  the  people  of  the  State  and 
the  Coast  to  come  to  us,  in  appealing  to  their  interest, 
we  have  a  ready-made  and  persistent  advantage  in  the 
prodigious  reconstructive  work  now  in  process  here. 
This  interest  alone  will  enable  us,  at  least  once  each 
year,  to  summon  those  festival  crowds  which  modern 
experience  has  shown  to  be  so  important  in  connection 
with  the  business  vitality  of  any  community. 


The  movement  of  our  business  community  down- 
town has  served  to  put  special  emphasis  upon  that  com- 
bination of  stubbornness,  stupidity,  and  vanity  which 
has  gone  far  toward  shutting  off  the  facilities  of  trans- 


portation between  the  Sutter-Street  district  and  the 
ferry.  Now  for  nearly  a  year  there  has  been  a  difficult, 
vexatious,  and  dangerous  transfer  at  the  junction  of 
Sutter  and  Market  Streets,  to  which  all  who  must  travel 
that  way  have  been  forced  to  submit.  The  facilities 
for  through  and  expeditious  service  between  Sutter 
Street  and  the  ferry  are  in  existence,  but  they  can  not 
be  used  because  the  board  of  supervisors  will  not  recede 
from  a  position  which  it  ought  never  to  have  taken. 
Nobody  expects  the  street  railway  company  to  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  supervisors,  first  because 
they  are  impracticable  and  impossible,  second  because 
the  company  itself  loses  little  or  nothing  through  the 
public  inconvenience.  Nobody  doubts  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  tending  to  public  convenience  and 
at  the  same  time  contributing  appreciably  to  the 
resources  of  the  municipality,  if  the  city  government 
would  put  aside  its  stupid  vanities  and  recall  its  obli- 
gations to  serve  the  public  interest. 

This  old  difficulty  is  having  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
retail  trade  of  the  city  by  making  the  connection 
between  the  retail  district  and  the  ferry  a  difficult  one. 
Women  who  live  beyond  the  bay  in  many  instances  do 
not  come  to  the  city  at  all  or  else  avoid  the  annoying 
Sutter-Street  transfer.  Merchants  in  the  restored  retail 
district  adjacent  to  Sutter  Street  complain  bitterly  of  a 
condition  which  is  annoying,  injurious,  and  all  the 
more  irritating  because  unnecessary.  The  Argonaut  is 
not  able  to  regard  other  than  as  a  joke  the  theory  that 
the  Sutter-Street  situation  is  maintained  upon  its  present 
basis  through  the  calculation  of  Mr.  James  Phelan 
by  way  of  making  the  connection  between  the  ferry 
and  his  own  property  more  convenient  than  that 
between  the  ferry  and  the  centre  of  the  best  retail  dis- 
trict. But  whether  this  be  a  joke  or  not,  there  are 
those  who,  feeling  the  pressure  of  a  great  public  incon- 
venience and  seeing  the  hand  of  Esau  so  prominently  in 
our  city  government,  can  not  be  convinced  that  if  Mr. 
Phelan's  building  were  not  on  Market  Street,  but  on 
Sutter,  the  vexatious  transfer  would  speedily  be 
avoided. 

In  any  event  it  is  time,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
convenience,  that  this  long-standing  quarrel  should  be 
accommodated.  It  has  come  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  the  city.  It  is  not  right  that  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  the  United  Railroads  should  become  a  chronic 
annoyance  to  a  hundred  thousand  people  and  a  hin- 
drance to  business  every  day  in  the  year.  There  ought 
to  be  manhood  and  resource  enough  in  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  bring  this  annoying  and  injurious  con- 
tention to  an  end. 


Concerning  Marriage. 

Those  who  argue  that  marriage  is  the  personal  and 
private  concern  of  those  who  marry,  concerning  which 
nobody  else  has  any  interest  or  right  of  protest,  hold 
very  shallow  views.  By  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing, association  of  the  sexes  without  marriage  is  a 
purely  personal  and  private  matter  in  relation  to  which 
society  has  no  proper  interest.  Under  this  process  of 
reasoning  all  laws  of  this  or  other  countries  relating 
to  marriage  are  without  justification.  On  its  face  the 
idea  is  preposterous,  and  it  can  find  no  approval  or 
sanction  outside  of  that  sphere  of  social  and  moral 
eccentricity  dominated  by  the  vulgar  "free  love"  theory 
and  aiming  at  complete  disregard  of  ordinary  social 
obligations. 

Marriage  is  indeed  very  much  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, since  the  character  of  the  race  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  fixed  social  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  organized  society  are  connected  with  it. 
Society  has  the  right  to  insist  that  marriage  shall  be 
so  regulated  as  to  support  not  merely  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  but  the  broad  responsibility  which 
marriage  implies.  Society  founded  in  fixed  purposes 
has  a  perfect  right  to  prevent  such  courses  of  license 
as  may  tend  to  nullify  these  purposes;  and  all  marriage 
regulations  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  rest  upon 
this  idea.  For  it  is  universally  recognized  that  mar- 
riage is  the  first  and  most  important  fact  in  any  system 
which  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  civilization. 

Then  there  is  another  right,  that  of  unborn  children. 
Somebody  has  said  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  child 
to  be  decently  born;  and  what  of  this  right  when  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  marriage  tend  inevitably 
to  the  infliction  of  a  practical  curse  upon  the  children 
to  be  born  of  it?  Take  the  case  of  the  Emery  girl,  who 
has  married  a  Japanese.  The  father  of  this  foolish 
young  woman  was  entitled  by  every  consideration  of 
propriety   to  such   conduct  on   the  part  of  his   family 


as  would  not  reflect  unfavorably  upon  him  in  his  rela- 
tions to  society.  How  does  this  marriage  affect  him? 
The  question  answers  itself.  He  is  discredited  by  it 
to  the  prejudice  of  every  interest  with  which  he  is 
associated.  That  it  has  distressed  him  greatly  there  is 
evidence  enough ;  that  it  will  embarrass  him  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  professional  work  is  a  matter  not  to  be 
doubted.  For  what  church  will  want  the  ministrations 
of  a  man  of  his  domestic  experiences  and  connections? 
Who  will  be  willing  that  a  social  example  so  flagrant 
shall  be  held  before  any  church  parish?  Had  Mr. 
Emery  no  interest  in,  no  right  of  protest  against  this 
marriage?    . 

There  is,  too,  the  case  of  the  church  with  which  Mr. 
Emery  is  connected  officially.  In  these  days  church 
organizations,  even  the  best  and  highest,  are  main- 
taining their  place  in  the  world,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
maintaining  it  at  all,  with  great  difficulty.  The  church 
with  which  Mr.  Emery  is  associated  as  an  official  is 
injured  and  humiliated  by  a  marriage  in  defiance  of 
universal  social  sentiment.  By  many  this  marriage  is 
pointed  at  as  illustrating  the  possible  contaminations 
and  degeneracies  of  missionary  work  as  it  is  promoted 
by  the  church.  It  is  pointed  at,  too,  as  illustrating  the 
inefficiency  of  the  social  ideas  cherished  and  promoted 
by  the  church  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  young,  the 
inexperienced,  and  the  headstrong.  If  the  discipline  of 
religious  life,  there  are  many  to  say,  can  produce  no 
better  practical  result  than  this,  then  indeed  it  is  a 
futile  and  worthless  thing.  And  so  the  church  of 
Mr.  Emery's  association  is  embarrassed,  scandalized, 
and  injured  in  its  moral  influence  by  this  reckless 
marriage. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  children  possible  to 
be  born  from  an  ill-assorted  union.  What  place  in 
the  world,  let  us  ask,  is  there  for  a  child  to  be  born 
of  the  Emery  woman  and  her  Japanese  husband?  Is 
there  any  possible  opportunity  under  our  social  organ- 
ization for  those  at  whom  all  will  look  askance,  with 
whom  nobody  will  wish  to  associate,  and  for  whom  no 
natural  and  orderly  way  of  life  is  provided?  Will  not 
the  children  of  this  marriage  surely  rue  the  day  when 
they  came  into  a  world  where  no  place,  no  reasonable 
opportunity,  no  possible  success  awaits  them? 

No  doubt  the  mother  of  this  foolish  girl  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about  in  pleading  "the  best  of  reasons" 
for  supporting  her  daughter's  wish  to  enter  into  this 
marriage.  We  can  only  pity  her  as  one  whose  course 
of  life  has  been  marred  irretrievably  by  the  fault  or 
willfulness  of  a  daughter  who  should  have  been  her 
highest  happiness. 

In  regarding  this  incident  even  in  a  few  of  its  leading 
relationships,  the  theory  that  marriage  is  merely  the 
personal  and  private  concern  of  those  who  marry  is 
quite  sufficiently  exploited.  Marriage  within  certain 
broad  lines  is,  indeed,  a  private  matter,  but  marriage 
outside  the  lines  of  conventional,  social,  or  racial  limita- 
tions is  a  matter  in  which  very  many  besides  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  have  a  legitimate  interest  and 
positive  rights.  , 

Editorial  Note. 

The  Fresno  Republican  thinks  Mr.  Heney  badly  used 
by  the  Argonaut  because  he  "was  paid  for  the  work 
he  did  in  Oregon."  This,  perhaps,  is  as  near  the  truth 
as  a  journal  which  gets  most  of  its  facts  by  the 
processes  of  imagination  and  prejudice  can  easily  come; 
at  least,  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  the  Republican  often 
comes  when  it  gets  outside  the  line  of  mere  academics. 
If  is  because  Mr.  Heney  took  large  sums  from 
the  government  for  "work"  which  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  did  in  Oregon  that  the  Argonaut  holds  him 
in  contempt — for  this  along  with  other  things.  If  the 
Republican  had  common  intelligence  and  if  it  had  that 
kind  of  honesty  which  insists  upon  knowledge  of  facts 
before  forming  and  declaring  judgments,  it  would  know 
that  the  work  of  the  land  fraud  prosecution  in  Oregon 
— if  it  may  be  so  called — has  been  shamefully  and  scan- 
dalously neglected.  Many  men,  some  of  them  of  high 
standing  for  honesty  and  general  character,  have  been 
under  indictment  for  three  years  and  more,  but  not 
brought  to  trial.  The  whole  procedure  has  degenerated 
into  fraud  and  farce.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Heney 
has  been  drawing  money  from  the  government  on 
account  of  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases  to  the  tune  of 
about  two  thousand  dollars  per  month.  And,  while  thus 
accepting  large  sums  for  a  "work"  neglected  and  aban- 
doned, he  has  sat  in  smirking  complaisance  while  his 
associates  have  applauded  him  before  the  public  as  a 
self-sacrificing  patriot  doing  a  great  work  gratuitously, 
and  have  even  publicly  begged  for  conlrilu  m  the 

score    of    his    personal    and    domestic    i  Is 
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there  wonder  that  the  Argonaut  "sneers"?  The  real 
wonder  is  that  there  remain  those  like  the  Fresno 
paper,  so  infatuated  in  devotion  to  a  false  light  as  to 
give  support  to  one  who  has  lost  all  claim  to  respect 


LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR. 


From  Professor  McMurray. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  23,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut:  May  I  have  leave  to  correct  a  report 
of  some  remarks  made  by  me  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  an  article  in 
your  issue  of  March  20,  entitled  "An  Executive  Government"  ? 
I  am  credited  with  the  following  sentence : 

Things  have  reached  such  a  state  in  this  country  that  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  get  and  keep  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  into  the  hands  of  an  executive. 

I  did  not  utter  the  words  or  the  sentiment  quoted,  nor  any 
words  or  sentiments  that  could,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
fancy,  be  construed  as  meaning  anything  of  the  sort.  Your 
text,  therefore,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  perferyid  imagination 
of  some  youthful  reporter.  So  far  from  demanding  that 
"something  ought  to  oe  done,"  my  remarks  in  large  part  were 
a  protest  against  "doing  things" — in  favor  of  a  "wise  pas- 
sivitv."  . 

What  I  did  point  out,  in  substance,  was  that  the  distinction 
between  lawmaking  and  administration  had  been  confused; 
that  Congress  has  interfered  unduly  in  the  matter  of  adminis- 
tration, which,  in  its  details,  ought  to  be  left  largely  to  the 
executive ;  that  this  was  a  departure  from  the  early  and  cor- 
rect practice  of  the  government  under  Hamilton  and  Gallatin ; 
that  the  undue  stress  placed  by  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures upon  mere  matters  of  administration  had  served  to 
handicap  the  legislative  department  in  its  works  in  its  proper 
sphere — law-making.  I  further  pointed  out  that  latterly  our 
history  showed  a  tendency  to  trust  our  executive  more  and 
more  with  important  matters  involving  administration,  and 
that  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  expert  knowledge  and 
technical  equipment  in  dealing  with  such  questions,  for 
example,  as  the  tariff  or  currency  questions,  which  could  only 
be  met  by  entrusting  the  suggestions  of  reform  to  proper 
commissions  of  experts,  as  has  been  done,  for  example,  by 
Germany. 

In  short,  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  the  details 
of  administration — for  example,  whether  a  postomce  shall  be 
built  in  Peoria.  Illinois — may  as  safely  be  left  to  properly 
equipped  officials  as  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  which  is 
in  truth  only  an  administrative  function  of  a  specialized  kind, 
to  the  courts.  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  any  power  in  legislation  beyond  his  present 
limited  negative  power,  nor  that  Congress  should  pass  to  the 
President  the  power  to  raise  money.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principal  function  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
administrative  powers  is  concerned,  ought  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  limiting  the  demands  which  the  best  executive  will 
make  for  new  and  extravagant  appropriations. 

May  I  add  a  word  of  protest  against  the  remarks  of  the 
"great  lawyer"  whose  words  you  quote?  I  do  not  so  much 
object  to  the  words  themselves  as  to  the  point  of  view  indi- 
cated by  them.  They  are  too  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Pogram  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  To  lay 
all  the  responsibility  for  our  liberty  and  economic  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  our  "institooshuns"  is  really 
working  the  Constitution  overtime,  and  if  there  were  a  prop- 
erly constituted  lawyers'  union,  would  demand  the  services 
of  its  walking  delegate.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Constitution  has  served,  still  serves,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  serve  a  noble  purpose,  that  of  the  perpetuation  oi  the 
American  State,  but  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  "life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness"  of  the  individual  (further 
than  "that  it  has  provided  a  stable  government),  is  a  thesis 
that  admits  of  discussion.  Persons  with  moderate  estimates 
of  their  own  intelligence  may  doubt,  without  too  much  pre- 
sumption, even  the  greatest  lawyer  when  he  tells  them,  as 
3-our  unnamed  authority  does  by  implication,  that  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  with  reasonable  freedom,  or  the  nine-hour  day, 
or  the  best  of  American  products,  the  American  character, 
are  solely,  or  even  largely,  the  products  of  government  An 
ingenious  debater  might  well  make  out  a  good  case  on  the 
counter-proposition  that  they  exist  in  spite  of  government, 
and  not  because'of  it.  _  . 

Where  does  vour  unnamed  champion  of  the  Constitution 
get  his  "cases"  to  bear  out  the  proposition  that  representative 
government  "has  many  times  failed  and  perished  from  the 
earth,  the  liberty  of  the  people  giving  way  to  tyranny"?  I 
had  always  thought  that  "government  by  discussion"  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  novelty  in  politics  as  the  aeroplane  in 
transportation,  and  had  believed  that  popular  government  had 
in  it  elements  of  indestructibility.  Until  the  precedents  over- 
come my  mind,  I  shall  continue  not  to  "despair  of  the 
republic,"  in  spite  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
"trusts,"  and  Kenesaw  M.  Landis. 

Orrin   K.   McMurray 


the 


George  Thorndike  Angell,  the  leader  in  the  humane 
educational  movement  in  the  United  States,  died  in 
Boston,  March  16,  aged  eighty-six.  Mr.  Angell  was 
the  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, and  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  president 
of  the  American  Humane  Educational  Association, 
another  organization  he  had  helped  to  establish.  He 
was  born  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1846,  and  after  studying 
law  at  Harvard  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In 
1S66  he  became  interested  in  humane  work  for  dumb 
animals,  and,  prompted  by  the  action  of  Henry  Bergh, 
who  in  that  year  started  the  Xew  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Mr.  Angell  estab- 
lished the  publication  Our  Dumb  Animals.  Since  that 
time  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
his  chosen  life-work.  In  one  year  he  had  printed  more 
than  17,000,000  pages  of  humane  literature.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  in  pursuance  of  his  humane  work  and  caused 
to  be  established  more  than  seventy  thousand  "Bands 
of  Mercy"  in  America  and  England. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


As  illustrating  the  new  order  of  things  at  Washington — 
or  rather  the  new  return  to  the  old  order — it  is  authoritatively 
understood  that  the  President  will  in  all  cases  consult  with 
senators  before  making  appointments,  and  he  will  do  this 
regardless  of  political  or  factional  affiliations.  The  President 
believes  that  senators  are  just  as  patriotic  as  he  is  himself 
and  that  if  there  should  be  any  deviations  from  rectitude  he 
is  a  sufficiently  good  judge  of  human  nature  to  detect  and 
circumvent  them.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
giving  of  unworthy  advice,  and  ostracism  from  the  White 
House  will  therefore  imply  something  more  than  personal 
spite  or  the  vindictiveness  that  comes  from  wounded  vanity. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  Mr.  Taft  has  refused  to  make 
appointments  in  Ohio  in  advance  of  recommendations  from 
Senators  Dick  and  Burton.  Under  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  by  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  diplomacy  Mr.  Dick 
was  forced  into  an  attitude  of  seeming  hostility  to  Mr.  Taft. 
Now  Mr.  Taft  says  that  Mr.  Dick  must  be  consulted. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  has 

received  bequests  during  the  past  year  amounting  to  a 

million   and   a  half.     Of  this  aggregate  $750,000   was 

the  gift  willed  by  the  late  Eugene  Tompkins,  the  theatre 

manager. 

^i» 

r-.  ibs   are   displacing   the  historic   hansoms   in 
j  here  was  only  one  motor-cab  in  the  city  in 
:t  last  year  nearly  3000  were  licensed. 


The  tariff  bill  was  introduced  on  March  19  and  its  reading 
occupied  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  records  so  far 
to  hand  do  not  say  how  many  members  faced  and  survived 
this  formidable  ordeal,  but  those  who  retained  their  seats 
probably  relieved  the  monotony  by  private  prayer  or  official 
correspondence.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  bill  "taken 
as  read,"  but  as  such  a  departure  from  formality*  would  have 
caused  the  Constitution  to  fall  in  ruins  about  our  heads  the 
daring  attempt  was  manfully  and  successfully  resisted. 

But  the  reading  was  something  of  a  tour  de  force.  The  bill 
occupied  233  pages  and  contained  about  53,000  words,  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  equal  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  columns  of  the  average  newspaper.  To  intrust  the  read- 
ing to  a  single  clerk  would  have  been  equivalent  to  depriving 
the  poor  wretch  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," which  wTould  be  unconstitutional,  and  so  the  weird  task 
was  divided  between  two  officials,  .  who  took  twenty-minute 
parts  alternately,  one  of  them  reading  while  the  other  sought 
to  restore  his  shattered  intelligence  by  sips  of  water  mitigated 
with  certain  curious  cordials  recommended  for  such  purposes. 
Even  then  the  feat  was  a  great  one.  It  meant  an  average 
reading  of  about  three  and  a  quarter  words  a  second,  including 
time  spent  in  changes  of  costume  and  scene  shifting.  Three 
and  a  quarter  words  a  second  may  not  seem  very  much,  but 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  words,  and  these  were 
not  all  of  the  "Now  I  Lay  Me"  order.  Those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  ordeal  might  try  their  hand  upon  a 
single  clause — upon  the  following,  for  example,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  paragraph   52S  : 

Coal  tar,  crude  pitch  of  coal  tar  and  products  of  coal  tar 
known  as  creosote  oil,  benzoal,  toluol,  naphthalin.  xyoil, 
phenoil,  erosol,  toulidine,  xylidin,  cumidin.  binitrotoluol,  bini- 
trobenzol,  benzidin,  tolidin.  dianisidin,  naihthol,  naphtylamin, 
diphenylamin,  benzaldehj-de,  benzyl  chloride,  resorcin,  nitro- 
benzol  and  nitro-toluol ;  all  the  foregoing  not  medicinal  and 
not  colors  or  dyes. 

A  mistake  in  pronunciation  would,  of  course,  have  been 
fatal  to  the  bill  and  perhaps  to  our  institutions,  and  would 
have  given  opportunity  to  the  satanic  ingenuities  of  the  free- 
traders, but  there  were  no  mistakes  and  the  two  clerks  are 
said  to  be  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

Debate  upon  the  bill  has  begun  already,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue merrily  until  April  15  at  the  earliest.  No  effort  will 
be  made  to  stifle  discussion,  as  has  been  upon  other  tariff 
occasions  in  the  land  of  the  free.  It  is  recognized  that  a 
large  number  of  members  are  suffering  acutely  from  sup- 
pressed speech  and  that  any  undue  attempt  at  inhibition  might 
have  serious  results.  Even  if  the  leaders  were  disposed  to 
be  tyrannical  there  are  at  least  sixty  Republicans  who  would 
refuse  to  curtail  debate,  and  with  the  pillars  of  the  common- 
wealth already  swaying  under  the  pressure  of  lower  duties  it 
would  never  do  to  add  to  the  strain  or  to  provoke  naughty  pas- 
sions among  friends.  By  April  15  there  ought  to  be  oppor- 
tunity enough  for  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  and  every  one 
concerned  should  by  then  be  reduced  to  the  desirable  point  of 
malleable  imbecility. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  clauses  are  occasioning  some 
searchings  of  heart.  They  are  very  much  in  the  position  of 
having  no  friends,  although  at  first  the  principle  was  hailed 
with  delight.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  under  the 
maximum  and  minimum  plan  we  may  see  a  great  man)'  duties 
increased  instead  of  lowered,  while  from  the  opposite  camp 
comes  the  corresponding  complaint  that  under  the  same 
expedient  we  may  get  a  good  many  duties  lowered  instead 
of  increased.  A  lot  of  animated  discussion  may  be  expected 
upon  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Whatever  shape  the  tariff  may  ultimately  assume,  it  will 
have  to  be  a  revenue  producer.  During  the  last  eight  months 
the  country  has  run  up  a  deficit  of  $86,000,000,  and  this  money 
has  to  be  extracted  from  some  one.  We  can  all  of  us  form  a 
pretty  shrewd  idea  of  who  that  some  one  will  be.  It  will  be 
the  consumer,  although  why  a  particular  class  of  people  should 
be  called  consumers  it  is  hard  to  say,  seeing  that  we  are  all 
consumers.  If  the  present  rate  of  deficit  continues  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  will  see  the  country  about  $129,000,000  to 
the  bad,  and  this  is  not  due  to  a  failing  revenue  but  to 
increased  expenditure. 

Economy  is  out  of  the  question.  Governments  never  econo- 
mize and  we  have  bought  a  variety"  of  things  that  we  can  not 
give  up,  such  as  rural  free  delivery,  the  Panama  Canal,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  and  naval  and  military  expansions. 
In  other  words,  we  have  spent  recklessly  without  much  regard 
for  the  source  of  the  money,  and  now  the  tariff,  or  something 
else,  must  stand  the  brunt  of  the  extravagance. 

Of  course,  there  are  alternatives.  A  bond  issue  is  one  of 
them  much  favored  by  Micawber-like  people  who  give  an  I. 
O.  U.  and  say,  "Thank  God,  that's  paid."  Then  there  is  the 
expedient  of  special  taxes,  such  as  those  adopted  during  war 
times,  and  we  are  told  that  there  would  be  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  these  and  that  they  would  be  readily  paid  on  the 
assurance  that  they  were  only  temporary  expedients  and  would 


be  remitted  when  convenient.  Upon  that  point  there  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.  No  taxes  are  paid  "readily,"  and  as 
for  the  assurances  of  remission  we  can  hardly  imagine  any 
one  willing  to  swallow  the  pill  upon  such  gilding  as  that.  We 
have  heard  of  temporary  taxes  before.  The  tariff  itself  may 
be  said  to  come  under  that  heading,  and  the  tax  that  is  to  be 
remitted  when  it  is  "convenient"  to  do  so  may  be  said  to 
have   discovered  the  secret  of  immortality. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  income  tax,  and  Mr.  Cummins  of 
Iowa  intends  to  introduce  an  income  tax  bill  into  the  Senate. 
Its  reception  will  probably  be  of  the  arctic  variety.  Similar 
measures  will  be  introduced  into  the  House  and  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.  Other  revenue-raising  measures, 
each  with  its  coterie  of  adherents,  are  death-duties  and  taxes 
on  revenue  derived  from  interstate  commerce,  but  the  recep- 
tion of  these  various  expedients  will  not  be  hospitable.  They 
are  too  radical,  it  being  always  understood  that  a  "radical" 
measure  is  one  that  requires  wealth  to  pay  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  while  "conservative"  measures  are  those  that  ask  the 
poor  man  to  pay  everything.  Now,  a  tax  upon  patent  medi- 
cines or  beer  would  be  "conservative,"  because  the  consump- 
tion of  these  poisons  is  largely  confined  to  the  third  estate. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  income  tax  is  an  entirely  new  institu- 
tion and  therefore  not  to  be  approached  cynically  or  without 
caution.  . 

A  good  many  people  are  interested  in  the  tariff  upon  works 
of  art,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  present  barbarous 
schedules  are  to  be  modified.  The  idea  that  native  talent  is 
discouraged  by  the  importation  of  a  Rubens,  a  Titian,  or  a 
Rembrandt  is  one  that  could  hardly  occur  to  any  but  a  con- 
gressman and  is  responsible  for  more  sneers  at  American 
culture  than  all  other  things  together.  The  present  proposal 
is  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  works  of  art  that  are  more  than 
twenty  years  old  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  although  it  may 
prove  difficult  to  determine  just  how-  old  a  work  of  art  is. 
It  might  keep  out  some  of  the  flood  of  copies,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  that  now  pours  into  the  country  and  vitiates  the 
popular  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  there 
should  be  any  duty  at  all  upon  works  of  art  any  more  than 
upon  Bibles.  Whatever  serves  to  broaden  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  art  is  good  for  native  artists,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  American  painters  have  been  foremost  in  demand- 
ing free  trade  in  art  as  a  measure  of  self-protection. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  commenting  on  the  acquittal 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  says  that  the  calmness  with 
which  the  public  has  received  the  news  is  more  important  than 
the  acquittal  itself.  It  betokens  a  new  attitude  of  the  public 
mind.  The  excitements,  the  explosions,  the  vast  agitations  of 
the  past  few  years,  the  people  are  preparing  to  put  away  like 
a  closed  book.  It  is  not  that  the  material  for  sensation  and 
outcry  is  lacking ;  it  is  only  the  motive  that  seems  now  to  be 
wanting.  In  this  dismissal  of  the  famous  prosecution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  so  indifferently  noted  bj-  newspapers 
and  their  readers,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  shrieking 
matter,  if  powerful  politicians  could  see  their  advantage  in 
waking   the  welkin   ring   with   it. 


The  charges  against  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  are 
many  and  varied.  Among  them  is  the  reproach  of  lacking  in 
human  weakness,  and  nowadays  to  lack  in  human  weakness 
is  to  lack  also  in  human  strength.  But  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  refutes  this  charge  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

From  the  columns  of  the  Sun  time  and  again  it  has  been 
revealed  that  Governor  Hughes  occasionally  refreshes  tired 
nature  in  true  German  style :  that  sometimes  at  social  func- 
tions he  is  not  averse  to  partaking  sparingly  of  the  scintil- 
lating inspiration  of  "bubble  water"  *  that  a  long  black  cigar 
is  his  frequent  companion.  Furthermore,  the  writer  once  dis- 
covered him  in  the  attitude  of  a  true  democrat  having  the 
time  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  smoke-begrimed, 
overalled  laborers  on  the  platform  of  the  Albany  station,  not 
doing  all  the  talking  either. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  what  kind  of  deviltry  the 
Sun  would  have  Governor  Hughes  cultivate  when  it  invites 
him  to  invest  his  character  with  "a  human  weakness  of 
endearing  dimensions." 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  more  can  be  wanted.  To  refresh 
human  nature  "in  true  German  style"  seems  to  carry  unutter- 
able possibilities  with  it  and  should  be  effective  in  bringing 
Governor  Hughes  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  human  frailties 
that  we  understand  and  of  endowing  him  with  a  "weakness 
of  endearing  dimensions." 

Known  all  over  the  world  at  one  time  as  one  of  the 
finest  gambling  houses  in  the  United  States,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Club,  at  Long  Branch,  Xew  Jersey,  was  sold 
at  public  auction  a  few  da)rs  ago  for  $70,000.  In  his 
lifetime  "Phil"  Daly,  owner  of  the  place,  had  refused 
$200,000  for  the  property.  Originally  built  for  John 
Chamberlain  of  Washington,  D.  C,  it  remained  under 
the  management  of  the  Southern  man  only  a  few  years, 
and  then  "Phil"  Daly  became  its  owner  and  manager. 
At  that  time  the  Monmouth  Park  race  track  was  in 
operation,  and  Long  Branch  was  an  attraction  for 
sporting  men  from  all  over  the  L'nffed  States.  Even 
after  the  race  track  was  closed  the  Pennsylvania  Club 
was  a  powerful  attraction  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia men  fond  of  high  play  at  cards,  and  the  place  con- 
tinued to  be  profitable  until  Judge  Fort,  now  governor, 
issued  the  decree  which  ended  its  career  as  a  gambling 

palace. 

*»^ 

In  Tokio  there  is  an  industrial  school  for  young 
women  with  more  than  one  thousand  students  learning 
embroidery,  sewing,  and  the  making  of  silk  flowers,  and 
other  articles  for  export. 


It  has  taken  eighteen  years  for  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ships to  cut  down  the  transatlantic  record  one  day. 


April  3,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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"AN  ENGLISHMAN'S   HOME.' 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Writes  About  a  Play  That  Has  Set 
England  by  the  Ears. 


If  Major  Guy  du  Maimer's  play.  "An  Englishman's 
Home,"  is  accepted  by  the  English  people  as  typical 
of  middle-class  home  life,  I  can  only  say  that  the  home 
life  of  the  average  middle-class  Englishman  is  a  very 
pititful  thing.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Major  du  Maurier 
wishes  or  expects  his  play  to  be  taken  too  literally.  It 
is  perhaps  a  tract  and  a  satire  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  No  one  supposed  that  when  \Y.  S.  Gilbert  rep- 
resented an  English  admiral  as  having  gained  his 
exalted  rank  by  polishing  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front 
door  that  he  was  to  be  taken  seriously.  So  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Major  du  Maurier  when  he  makes  the 
captain  of  an  English  militia  company  a  silly  ass  who 
has  to  consult  his  note-book  every  time  he  gives  an 
order  expects  to  be  taken  seriously.  If  we  take  "An 
Englishman's  Home"  as  a  satire  on  England's  unpre- 
paredness  for  war,  we  no  doubt  take  it  as  it  was 
intended,  and  we  may  also  apply  it  to  our  own  unpre- 
paredness,  only  we  don't. 

With  admirable  enterprise  "Mr.  Charles  Frohman 
presents"  Major  du  Maurier's  sensational  and  sensa- 
tion-making play  at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  I  was 
among  those  who  assisted  at  the  first  performance. 
The  theatre  was  packed  and  jammed.  Expectancy  was 
written  on  the  faces  of  even  the  most  unemotional 
and  jaded  first-nighters.  What  was  it  going  to  be  like, 
what  was  it  all  about,  would  it  be  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans, would  it,  above  all,  be  interesting  to  the  toilers 
along  the  Great  White  Way?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  but  not  by  the 
lips,  for  they  preferred  to  sit  and  wait  rather  than 
to  show  sufficient  interest  to  put  their  query  into  words. 
According  to  report,  England  has  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
such  a  sensation  as  this  play  has  given  her.  The  book- 
ing at  the  London  theatre  where  it  is  performed  is  for 
months  in  advance,  and  so  deeply  has  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  been  stirred  that  the  recruiting  offices  can 
scarcely  handle  the  crowds  that  come  to  enlist  in  his 
majesty's  service.  Knowing  all  this,  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  were  impatient  to  judge  of  the  play  for  our- 
selves. 

One  scene,  and  except  for  the  soldiery  there  are  only 
eight  characters  of  any  importance  in  the  play.  The 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  sitting-room  of  the  Englishman's 
home  and  there  the  family  are  assembled.  And  such 
a  family !  Old  Father  Brown  is  playing  Diabolo,  the 
girls  and  one  young  man  are  bemoaning  the  fog  as 
it  prevents  their  attending  a  football  game,  another 
young  man  is  busy  working  out  the  missing  lines  in 
limericks,  while  all  sing  music  hall  songs  and  rail  at 
a  visiting  young  man  because  he  belongs  to  the  volun- 
teers. While  all  this  is  going  on,  F  ther  Brown 
looks  out  the  window  and  sees  strange  men  on  his 
lawn.  He  orders  them  off  in  sharp  words,  reminding 
them  that  an  Englishman's  house,  including  grounds,  is 
his  castle.  They  pay  no  attention,  and  one  soon  comes 
into  his  house,  from  which  he  orders  him  out  with 
more  angry  words.  A  big,  blustering  fellow  explains 
in  broken  English  that  he  is  from  the  North  Country 
and  that  he  is  Prince  Yoland,  whoever  he  may  be. 
For  the  time  being  he  takes  possession  of  the  house 
and  locks  its  inmates  up  in  dust  bins  and  sculleries, 
while  pater  familias  goes  for  the  police ! 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the  same.  Here  we 
have  the  English  volunteers,  who  are  the  greatest  of 
greenhorns  and  would  do  discredit  to  the  wildest  bur- 
lesque. The  men  have  no  idea  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves, and  run  about  the  place  to  as  little  purpose  as 
a  chicken  with  its  head  off.  "Put  a  few  men  in  the 
rooms  upstairs,"  commands  the  captain.  "How  mam- 
are  a  few?"  asks  the  sergeant.  "Two  or  three,"  replies 
the  captain.  "How  many  shall  I  put  in  each  room," 
asks  the  sergeant.  "Two  in  the  big  rooms  and  three 
in  the  small  rooms,"  shouts  the  irate  captain,  who  then 
and  there  declares  the  house  in  a  state  of  siege.  Furni- 
ture is  piled  up  against  the  windows  and  mattresses  are 
dragged  down  from  the  bedrooms  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Father  Brown  protests  and  tells  the  captain  that 
he  will  hold  him  responsible  for  any  damage  done  by 
his  men.  The  young  people  think  it  all  very  funny  and 
the  family  jester  jumps  upon  the  centre  table  to  better 
see  the  fun  when  a  bullet  from  without  flies  through 
the  window  and  shoots  him  dead.  This  is  the  curtain, 
which  was  called  up  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  upon 
this  tableau. 

Act  third  and  last  is  the  stirring  one.  Shots  fly 
through  the  windows,  fired  by  the  invading  hordes, 
"bombs  burst  mid  air,"  the  ceiling  falls  and  so  does 
everything  that  can  fall.  Confusion  reigns  while  Mr. 
Brown,  true  to  his  character  and  in  defense  of  his 
"castle,"  seizes  a  gun  and  shoots  a  soldier  on  sight. 
Being  a  civilian,  this  is  a  crime,  and  the  old  man  is 
taken  out  upon  his  own  lawn  and  shot  as  dead  as 
Caesar.  In  the  end  British  troops  arrive  and  the 
enemy  is  routed.  I  believe  this  was  not  the  original 
ending,  but  was  added  as  a  sop  to  British  pride.  Some 
one,  not  Du  Maurier,  put  it  in ;  Barrie,  they  say,  but  I 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate.  Barrie  is  immensely  taken 
by  the  play  and  when  Mr.  Frohman  cabled  him  "Would 
it  go  here?"  he  is  said  to  have  wired  back,  "This  play 
would  go  anywhere."  I  am  not  as  sanguine  as  Mr. 
Barrie.  It  went  with  applause  on  the  first  night,  and 
except  for  a  few  laughs  in  the  wrong  places,  seemed  to 
be  liked.     But  who  shall  say?     Not  I.  for  one. 

The  lesson  is  not  needed  here.  We  are  separated  by 
more  than  a  channel  from  the  enemy   (if  we  have  an 


enemy),  and  we  are  not  shut  off  from  the  world  by 
fogs.  An  enemy  would  have  a  hard  time  landing  on 
our  shores.  He  might  do  a  little  bombarding,  but  we 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  that.  We  have  more  to  fear 
from  within  than  from  without.  It  is  the  enemy  within 
our  gates  that  is  our  menace !  Still  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  "An  Englishman's  Home"  had  a  success 
of  curiosity.  Every  one  will  want  to  see  it,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  giving  an  opinion. 

The  success  of  Major  du  Maurier  has  been  made  as 
quickly  as  the  success  of  his  father.  "Trilby"  sprang 
into  popularity  over  night.  There  was  never  such  a 
success  known  as  was  made  by  that  story.  The  sue 
cess  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has  covered  more  years 
and  more  miles  of  paper  in  its  day  and  in  ours,  but 
while  the  "Trilby"  craze  was  on  everything  else  was 
forgotten.  It  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  so  every 
thing  that  could  be  was  called  after  it,  from  hats  to 
hearth  brooms.  "An  Englishman's  Home"  is  not  a 
name  that  can  be  given  to  hats  or  hearth  brooms,  and 
for  that  young  Du  Maurier  ought  to  be  truly  thankful 
His  father  was  made  positively  unhappy  by  the  pub- 
licity that  "Trilby"  thrust  upon  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  success  of  "Trilby"  rather  than  the  failure  of  "The 
Martians"  that  killed  George  du  Maurier. 

Major  Guy  du  Maurier  is  in  the  wilds  of  South 
Africa  and  he  can  only  hear  the  echo  of  his  great  sue 
cess  as  a  playwright.  It  can  not  pursue  his  sleeping 
and  his  waking  hours.  There  are  no  reporters  on  his 
trail,  there  are  no  cameras  in  the  bush.  His  comrades 
have  not  seen  the  play,  they  can  not  discuss  it  with  him. 
and  the  elephants  and  the  tigers  are  not  interested. 
And  as  for  the  natives,  if  you  should  ask  them  they 
would  say  that  as  the  Englishman  had  invaded  their 
country  they  were  glad  to  know  that  there  was  danger 
of  some  one  invading  his. 

What  Major  du  Maurier  will  do  as  a  playwright 
hereafter  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  so  vital  a  subject.  The  capital  and  labor  struggle 
has  already  found  its  way  to  the  stage  and  he  can  not 
do  this  invasion  again.  Still  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  a  French  invasion  and  the  American  invasion  into 
trade  is  getting  to  be  a  more  burning  one  every  day 
as  witness  the  new  department  store  in  London. 

Teanxette  L.   Gilder. 

Xew  York,  March  25.  1909." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Castle  in  Spain. 

There's  a  Castle  in  Spain,  very  charming  to  see, 

Though  built  without  money  or  toil ; 
Of  this  handsome  estate  I  am  owner  in  fee. 

And  paramount  lord  of  the  soil ; 
And  oft  as  I  may  I  am  accustomed  to  go 
And  live  like  a  king  in  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

There's  a  dame  most  deliciously  rounded  and  ripe, 

Whose  wishes  are  never  absurd. 
Who  doesn't  object  to  my  smoking  a  pipe  . 

Xor  insist  on  the  ultimate  word ; 
In  short,  she's  the  pink  of  perfection,  you  know, 
And  she  lives  like  a  queen  in  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

I've  a  family,  too  ;  the  delightfulest  girls. 

And  a  bevy  of  beautiful  boys  ; 
All  quite  the  reverse  of  those  juvenile  churls 

Whose  pleasure  is  mischief  and  noise. 
No  modern  Cornelia  might  venture  to  show 
Such  jewels  as  those  in  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

I  have  servants  who  seek  their  contentment  in  mine. 

And  alwaj-s  mind  what  they're  at ; 
Who  never  embezzle  the  sugar  and  wine, 

And  slander  the  innocent  cat ; 
Neither  saucy  nor  careless  nor  stupidlv  slow, 
Are  the  servants  who  wait  in  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

I've  pleasant  companions ;   most  affable  folk, 
And  each  with  the  heart  of  a  brother ; 

Keen  wits  who   enjoy  an  antagonist's  joke, 
And  beauties  who  are  fond  of  each  other. 

Such  people  indeed  as  you  never  may  know 

Unless  you  should  come  to  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

I  have  friends  whose  commission  for  wearing  the  name 

In  kindness  unfailing  is  shown ; 
Who  pay  to  another  the  duty  they  claim, 

And  deem  his  successes  their  own ; 
Who  joy  in  his  gladness,  and  weep  at  his  woe ; 
You'll  find  them  (where  else?)  in  my  Spanish  Chateau. 

"O  si  sic  semper!"  I  oftentimes  say 

(Though  'tis  idle,  I  know,  to  complain). 

To  think  that  again  I  must  force  me  away 
From  my  beautiful   Castle  in  Spain  ! 

— John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


Japan  is  establishing  •  commercial  bureaus  and 
museums  throughout  the  Far  East.  There  are  now 
about  forty  of  these,  including  many  in  Japan.  One 
is  located  in  Korea,  another  at  Singapore,  and  a  third 
at  Bombay.  Similar  museums  have  been  started  in 
Hankow,  Chungking,  Shasi,  and  elsewhere  in  China, 
and  one  was  recently  opened  in  Bangkok.  Of  the  local 
institutions,  the  largest  are  in  the  big  cities  of  Tokio 
and  Osaka.  The  Tokio  museum  fills  nearly  all  of  a 
large  three-story  building,  and  it  has  about  25.000 
samples  of  foreign  and  native  made  goods.  It  contains 
all  kinds  of  foreign  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products,  shown  side  by  side  with  those  of  Japan. 
There  are  large  displays  of  machinery  and  electrical 
works  of  home  manufacturers,  and  of  all  sorts  of  metal 
articles  from  aluminum  to  iron. 


Already  since  the  first  night  of  Major  du  Maurier's 
patriotic  play,  "An  Englishman's  Home,"  which  has 
been  a  sensation  in  London  for  several  weeks,  more 
than  one  thousand  youths  have  come  forward  to  join 
the  London  division  of  the  Territorial  army,  which  is 
still,  however,  20,000  men  short  of  its  full  strength. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Andrew  Carnegie  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  first 
banquet  held  in  the  new  club  house  of  the  Lotus  Club, 
Xew   York,  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  retiring  president  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  chosen  by  President  Taft  for 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Yice-President  Sherman  has  established  a  new  prece- 
dent by  declining  to  order  a  new  and  expensive  ink- 
stand for  his  official  desk.   He  said  the  old  one  would  do. 

John  Burroughs,  the  eminent  naturalist,  now  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  is  exploring  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  in  company  with  John  Muir,  the  Cali- 
fornia nature  enthusiast. 

George  Meredith,  the  English  novelist,  has  been  for 
fifty  years  a  consistent  advocate  of  suffrage  for  women. 
He  has  sent  encouraging  messages  to  the  suffragists  in 
their  present  campaign  in  Great  Britain. 

Bernhard  Ziehn  of  Chicago,  the  associate  censor  and 
prompter  of  the  late  Theodore  Thomas,  is  recognized 
as  the  most  profound  theorist  authority  in  music.  He 
has  given  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  scientific  side  of 
music  and  has  solved  many  problems  in  the  evolution  of 
musical  art. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  is  spending  a  million 
dollars  in  New  York  in  the  construction  of  model  tene- 
ment houses  to  provide  sanitary  homes  for  tuberculosis 
patients  and  their  families.  These  buildings  will 
occupy  eighteen  city  lots,  and  will  accommodate  nearly 
four  hundred  families. 

Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  wireless  telegraph  inventor, 
was  recently  the  guest  at  dinner  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy.  To  his  majesty  Marconi  made  the 
statement  that  by  the  erection  of  an  extra  powerful 
plant  at  Coltano,  near  Pisa,  he  expected  within  twelve 
months  to  have  direct  wireless  communication  with 
America. 

Mrs.  Winston  Churchill,  the  wife  of  the  British 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  women  in  England  in  political  affairs, 
and  is  deeply  interested  and  active  in  the  interest  of 
her  husband,  who  has  held  his  present  position  since 

1906.  She  makes  brilliant  and  effective  speeches  in 
public,  and  in  this  achievement  follows  and  improves 
the  example  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  the  wife  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Bucknam  Pasha,  the  Turkish  admiral  and  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Sultan,  was  formerly  Captain  Bucknam  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  line.  After  leaving  the 
sen-ice  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  admiral  took  service  in 
the  Cramps  shipyard  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  sent 
thence  to  Constantinople  in  charge  of  a  new  vessel  con- 
structed for  the  Turkish  navy.  At  the  end  of  the 
voyage  he  so  won  the  regard  of  the  ruler  that  he  was 
at  once  taken  into  the  Turkish  naval  sen-ice. 

Frederick  William,  the  crown  prince  of  Germany,  is 
now  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  has  already  displayed 
a  marked  individuality  and  strength  of  will.  He  rows 
and  sails  well,  is  a  daring  and  clever  horseman,  goes  to 
football  matches,  and  never  misses  a  regatta  or  athletic 
exhibition.  At  the  Prussian  Home  Office,  the  finance 
ministry,  and  latterly  at  the  admiralty,  the  prince  has 
proved  an  earnest  and  apt  pupil.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
spent  a  day  at  the  Alexander-Platz.  Berlin's  Scotland 
Yard,  inquiring  keenly  into  police  and  detective 
methods.  Aeronautics  also  interest  him  keenly.  He 
has  been  up  in  the  army  airship  twice. 

Amelia  Materna.  the  opera  singer  of  international 
fame,  recently  made  her  farewell  appearance  in  Vienna. 
The  great  artist,  the  first  Bayreuth  Briinnhilde  and 
Kundry  in  the  years  1876  and  1882,  was  heard  once" 
more  in  concert,  and  from  now  on  she  will  confine  her- 
self to  teaching  only.  She  appeared  in  the  "Musik- 
vereinsgebaude"  in  the  same  hall  where  thirty-four 
years  ago,  under  Richard  Wagner's  own  leadership,  she 
sang  Briinnhilde's  final  number  from  the  "Gotterdam- 
merung"  on  the  occasion  of  its  very  first  performance; 
and  again  this  time,  as  a  white-haired  matron,  with  the 
same  inspiration  of  the  master,  she  aroused  enthusiasm 
in  her  listeners.  She  retired  from  the  stage  thirteen 
years  ago.  Her  glorious  voice  sounded  with  all  its  old- 
time  power  and  fullness  and,  indeed,  in  absolute  beauty 
of  tone  it  is  still  unsurpassed  among  singers. 

Lord  Esher,  deputy  governor  of  Windsor  Castle, 
whose  "Letters  of  Queen  Victoria"   was  published  in 

1907,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  "Queen  Victoria."  The  lecture  was  given 
with  the  permission  of  King  Edward  and  contained 
much  new  information  concerning  the  late  queen. 
From  the  age  of  thirteen  and  until  within  a  few  days 
of  her  death.  Lord  Esher  said.  Queen  Victoria  kept  a 
daily  private  journal,  which  will  never  be  published  in 
its  entirety.  Those  works,  recording  the  daily  life 
events  of  the  queen,  would  fill  one  hundred  volume-. 
All  were  written  in  her  small,  running  hand.  Her 
entire  correspondence  and  papers  when  arranged  and 
completed  will  fill  more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  "We 
owe  to  Queen  Victoria."  said  Lord  Esher.  "the  rein- 
statement of  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  eyes  of 
all  grave  and  earnest  men.  I  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  examining  at  first  hand  the  inner  his- 

of  her  reign,  but  I  found  no  trace 
mistake  committed  by  Queen  Victoria  ii 
as  sovereign." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3,  1909. 


A  TURBULENT  TOUPEE. 


By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher. 


"Which  it's  more  or  less  marvelous,"  said  the  ex- 
cowboy,  "that  a  party  who  is  brought  up  prosperous, 
has  schooling  from  soda  to  hock,  well-spoken  folks 
throughout,  never-failing  lines  of  pious  precedents, 
that-a-way,  should  take  to  teetering  talk  just  because  he 
hits  the  hills,  later,  and  herds  with  longhorns.  Spe- 
cially me,  working  that  line  of  talk,  mixes  my  medita- 
tions a  whole  lot,  till  I  tumbles. 

"It's  plenty  natural  that  a  youth  of  downy  adoles- 
cence who  lights  out  from  the  paternal  domicile  and 
goes  herding  with  longhorns — men  and  beasts — should 
fall  into  their  facetious  ways  of  expression,  forthwith, 
adopting,  as  he  does,  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the 
two-legged  cut-out  thereof. 

"Some  reckless  rioter  'mong  the  proverbs  has  said, 
'When  you're  in  Rome  do  as  Romeo  does,'  and  that 
might)-  nigh  accounts  for  these  chameleon  kinks  among 
the  whole  line  of  lizards,  human  and  horizontal. 

"But,  as  I  hints  heretofore,  why  me,  coming  as  I  do 
out  of  college,  commerce,  and  cultured  communica- 
tions? Moreover,  I'm  way  past  the  verbal  vaccinating 
period  long  before  I  ever  cinches  a  broncho  or  sees 
one. 

"Lem'me  let  you  in. 

"I'm  a  well-bred  country  boy  with  folks  that  are 
fixed,  plenty,  and  they  send  me  to  all  the  schools  in 
sight,  and  polish  me  a  whole  lot  in  the  State  University. 
The  altitude  of  their  hopes  is  high  pertaining  thereto, 
aiming  me  for  wide  cloth  in  a  swell  profession. 
"But  I'm  stuck  on  the  store. 

"My  maternal  uncle  whose  name  is  Jack,  with  all 
the  leanings  of  such  appellations,  has  a  dry  goods  and 
general  store  in  the  town  adjacent  to  my  father's  layout 
of  land,  and  youths,  mostly,  in  my  mess,  have  ambitions 
to  'stand  in  a  store.' 

"Standing  in  the  store  means  mighty  good  clothes, 
perennial,  shade  in  summer-time  and  a  heap  of  shelter 
from  the  north  wind  in  winter. 

"Moreover,  the  daisies  from  the  gardens,  social,  lean 
loving  to  the  store-clerk,  a  whole  lot.  Anyhow  it's  me 
for  the  store. 

"Years  canter  along,  ceaseless,  and  I  am  joyous,  pro- 
tracted.    I'm  also  advantageous. 

"That  Uncle  Jack  of  mine  don't  pan  in  his  domestic 
circle,  none.  Aunt  Sue  and  him  are  not  a  heap  har- 
monious and  he  does  the  hiatus,  frequent.  The  nearest 
city  is  two  days  too  near  for  him  and  he  seeks  the  more 
distant  metropolis  for  them  alleged  'laying-in-stock' 
trips  of  his.  I'm  acquainted  with  his  griefs  and  stands 
silent.  He  calls  me  his  'silent  pardner,'  and  I'm  a 
fixture  for  a  fact. 

"Early  I  follow  a  family  failing,  on  the  he  side  of  the 
house,  and  a  spot  the  size  of  a  saucer  comes  on  the  top 
of  my  head  that's  as  bald  as  a  tin  cup. 

"They  tell  me  that  I  look  like  Shakespeare.  Still  I'm 
not  seized,  premature,  or  pending,  with  a  proclivity  to 
write  poetry,  or  any  other  print-stuff.  Of  course,  I've 
had  my  tilt  at  writing  heart-welling  verses  to  them 
daisies  that  dally  in  the  village,  and  them  lilting  lines 
that  lally  along  with  moonbeams  and  babbling  streams, 
bowers  and  flowers,  love  and  dove  truck,  full  an'  plenty, 
but  they  never  get  exposed  more  than  on  the  tabs 
where  I  scratches  'era,  spontaneous  and  superfluous. 

"I  did  not  yearn  for  the  dizzy  heights  of  literature, 
whatever,  or  any  other  dizzy  heights,  total.  I'm  plumb 
content  to  buy  and  sell  eggs,  lie  a  whole  lot  about  reten- 
tiveness  of  color  in  calico,  play  to  help  Uncle  Jack's 
hand  in  the  domestic  deal,  and  scatter  around,  promis- 
cuous, in  the  store-clerking  line.  In  short  and  long, 
following  this  trail  till  my  years  and  ears  get  a  heap 
prominent  from  loss  of  hair  on  the  top  of  my  think- 
nut. 

"Then  I  ropes  me  a  wig  of  the  sort  that  comes 
branded  'A  Toupee.' 

"It  don't  matter,  none,  how  or  where  I  cuts  out  the 
wig.  being  as  that  would  elongate  the  lesson  useless. 
But  I  accumulates  it  legitimate,  all  right  and  regular. 
"I  never  had  been  a  booze-fighter.  Aint  now  as  to 
that.  Not  drawing  it  too  fine,  I  was  that  abstemious 
some  folks  counted  me  as  religious  and  'low'd  that  the 
water-wagon  had  been  instigated  and  erected,  first  off, 
by  me,  personal. 

"Sudden  I  become  bibulous  and  inclined  to  write 
literary  messes. 

"Now  wouldn't  that  jostle  you,  some? 
"Wild   to    shine,    scintillate,    radiate,    fulminate    and 
irritate,    in    poetry,     romance,    and    literature,     clean 
through  the  deal — Me ! 

"This  sort  of  a  furious  flight  plumb  locoed  me.  but 
next  to  it,  sticking  like  a  red  king  in  a  club-flush,  was 
a  state  of  abject  and  trifling  procrastination,  extreme. 
"Hot  stories  and  rich  as  free-gold  rock,  would  rise 
up  in  my  think-tank  like  white-caps  on  the  sea-side  of 
the  Seal  Rocks.  Come  they  would  for  me  to  write 
'em.  But  I  did  not.  any  whatever.  Moreover  I  took 
a  hankering  for  the  West  that  nothing  could  hobble. 
Nothing  short  of  being  a  plumb  centaur,  half  man  and 
half  horse,  would  fit  my  fancy,  for  a  finish.  But  I 
would  start  in  as  a  common  cow-puncher,  pending  fur- 
ther development. 

"Spells  like  that  would  linger  all  day,  then  when  I 
would  hit  the  downy  at  night,  they  would  light  out. 
Which  it  k-.pt  me  canterin'.  weavin'.  wobblin'  night  and 
day.  betwixt  going  and  staying. 

.11  thi:   time  these  spells  of  itch  for  scribbling,  and 
eng  h   to   scratch,   capered   through   my   system, 
ind   me   more   or   less 


was  on — for  I  was  the  champion  wheelman  of  that 
range — I  would  leave  off  that  wig  that  I  had  roped,  for 
the  sake  of  both  comfort  and  convenience,  and  with 
short-cropped  tonsure  sail  about,  in  off  hours,  on 
smooth  streets  and  good  roads,  with  the  best  bicycle  in 
the  bunch,  and  an  utter  but  contented  abhorrence  of 
anything  stronger,  in  the  way  of  a  thirst-chaser,  than 
a  seltzer  lemonade  or  a  cup  of  common  coffee.  Which, 
in  such  seasons  I  had  no  call  to  be  a  Kipling,  or  yet 
a — well,  none  of  them,  any. 

"This  antipodal  state  of  affairs  and  condition  of 
things,  heretofore  stated,  lasted  during  the  progression 
of  seasons  through  about  three  years.  In  the  winters  I 
only  kept  the  seat  in  my  business  saddle  by  the  cinch  of 
former  faithfulness,  my  silent  pardnership,  and  the 
apparent  reformation  that  trailed  in  with  the  summers. 
Finally,  however,  my  winter  habits  and  the  literary 
loco,  ropes  me  down  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  me 
to  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood  than  that  of 
standing  in  the  store,  in  which,  with  all  my  years  of 
service,  I  had  hooked  up  a  high  degree  of  importance 
— country-store-wise — had  my  habits  been  more  to  the 
good. 

"Eventually,  in  the  strangling  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  so  far  conquers  procrastination  that  I  finally 
gets  my  thoughts  herded  and  millin'  till  they  settles  on 
a  lurid  story,  and  it  goes — and  don't  come  back.  A 
big  literary  corral  brands  it  in  with  the  accepted  bunch 
and  it  goes  to  market,  me,  with  the  money  for  it,  high- 
priced,  and  in  my  war-bags. 

"The  win-out  over  procrastination  worked  me  chesty, 
I  histed  nose-paint  in  glory  of  the  game  and  that  leaves 
me  away  back  on  the  trail.  Moreover,  I  tumbles  to  the 
fact  that  I  can't  indite  those  lurid  romances  without 
wearing  that  wuzzy  wig.  My  think-works  won't  weave 
without  the  cover  of  that  acquired  hair,  me  possessing 
no  other  of  the  flowing  hirsute  beyond  the  lambrequin 
around  the  base  of  my  alleged  brain,  which  is  insuf- 
ficient, utter  and  entire.  I  must  leave  literature  or  keep 
to  the  wig  and  inebriety. 

"That  West  and  centaur  loco  is  still  surging  "around 
in  my  system  and  I  turns  up,  final,  in  a  cow-camp,  wig 
on  and  poetry  pulsing. 

"A  bald-headed  cow-puncher  would  have  been 
unprecedented  and  hilarious,  hence  I  holds  to  that 
extraneous  hair,  some  tenacious,  and  that  exuberant 
and  meandering  manner  of  cow-talk  flows  natural. 
Game  roosters  don't  learn  to  mix  in  mortal  combat 
more  extempore. 

"However  I'm  store-clerk  all  through  the  previous 
decades  worries  me  to  ruminate  touching  thereof. 
Riding  herd  beats  a  bicycle  from  jack  to  seven  spot, 
both  ways,  and  how  I'm  pestering  around  among  them 
effete  dry  goods  till  I  plumb  shed  bald,  has  not,  up  to 
this  time  of  this  year,  been  fully  elucidated. 

Some  more  years  come  sliding  along,  resistless  and 
fully  welcome.     Me  and  that  turbulent  toupee  deceiv- 
all  comers,  tranquil  and  some  guileless,   the  false 
hyperions  staying  plumb  pat  and  no  questions  asked. 

"Bug  juice  don't  flow  like  milk  and  honey  in 
Canaan,  out  on  the  range,  but  among  cow-punchers  it 
is  no  wise  considered  unforgivable  moral  obliquity  to 
percolate  such  quarts  and  other  quantities  of  that 
inspiring  fluid  as  crosses  the  drive,  semi-sometimes. 

"A  young  doctor  maverick  who  has  jarred  his  nerv- 
ous system  well  nigh  to  the  motion  of  a  quaking-asp 
or  a  hill  of  jelly,  in  trying  to  annex  the  whole  thing, 
mental  and  professional,  joins  the  outfit  and  never  lets 
up  a  little  in  his  researches.  He  digs  up  health,  plenty, 
and  once  in  a  spell  of  redundant  exuberance  and  super- 
saturation,  I  expose  my  hand  as  pertaining  to  them 
acquired  locks. 

"Forthwith  the  medicine  man — which  I  wouldn't  rep- 
resent that  'Forthwith'  is  the  style  of  his  signature  in 
the  States — but  forthwith  he  is  a  heap  regardful,  to  a 
degree  absorbing.  He  investigates  and  cogitates  con- 
tinuous, in  the  wig  way,  all  by  his  lonesome,  till  he 
opens  up  like  daylight  on  the  mesa. 

"Learning  and  wisdom  are  the  belongings  of  this 
Doc.  to  the  size  of  a  royal  flush  and  he  plays  'em 
close  to  his  chin  in  my  behalf.  He  lets  me  in  on  the 
winning  and  this  here  was  in  the  pot  on  which,  there- 
tofore. I  had  laid  down  all  hands  so  far  dealt  in  the 
game: 

"This  wise  young  doctor-sharp  showed  up  that  the 
whole  thing  was  cached  along  the  trail  of  electro- 
physico-psychology.  decorating  the  sides  of  which,  in 
caves,  canyons,  and  other  off-leads,  camps  hypnotism, 
faith-cure,  sciomancy,  chiromancy,  and  all  that  brand 
of  perplexing  abstrusities. 

"This  here  medicine-man  not  only  makes  a  profound 
study  of  my  case,  himself,  personal,  but  he  hooks  the 
hefty  help  of  other  stray  scientists  as  holds  all  the  ear- 
marks and  brands  on  the  medical  range.  In  the  inves- 
tigations that  follow  this  round-up  the  maverick  who 
makes  my  wig  is  finally  cut  out.  roped  and  hog-tied. 
Whereupon  it  is  discovered  that  this  hair-piece  has 
been  made  from  the  long  locks  of  a  red-haired  writer 
who  has  been  branded  for  an  early  drive  as  a  cow-boy 
poet.  This  literary  longhorn  has  habits,  previous  to 
having  his  hair  cut,  identical  the  same  as  mine  are 
when  wearing  his  lost  capillaments.  He  is.  as  a  writer, 
an  able  man  at  all  times  and  has  been  a  drunkard  only 
when  his  ringlets  are  long.  Clipping  his  plumage  takes 
away  the  strength  of  his  procrastination  and  drink 
habits,  though  he  is  still  affected  by  these,  desultory. 
When  he  is  rounded  up  he  is  however,  fairly  sober  and 
working  fine.  A  wig  from  an  ordinary  man's  hair 
would  have  been  useless  to  me.  utter,  in  literature,  so  I 
takes  the  advice  of  my  science  pardners  and  cultivates 
this  denuded  poet's  friendship.     Of  course  I  hides  from 


me   more   or   less    lined    with    liquor, 
ut.     In   the   summer,    when   the   cycling   time  I  him  the  chronicles  herein  and  plots  to  trail  him  into 


a  dipsomania-cure,  plumb  successful.  It  works  smooth 
as  down-hill  sledding  and  easy  as  a  bullionaire's  scoot- 
cart. 

"Now  this  poetry-pard  of  mine  has  got  a  sister  rela- 
tive that  is  nigh  on,  or  a  mite  surpassing,  any  mav- 
erick of  her  persuasion  as  has  ever  cut  my  trail  till  yet, 
and  Byron  Jim — that's  my  pard's  range  handle — he 
indites  her,  and  some  more  of  her  sex  and  sort,  some 
alluring  invitations  to  trail  into  camp  when  we  are 
close  adjacent  to  her  villa  on  a  rodeo. 

"There's  a  making  of  a  long  story  in  them  incidents, 
but  say — I'm  between  two  hurries  and  I'll  cut  out  the 
deflections. 

"Somehow  or  another  she's  on  the  off  side  of  that 
herd — Byron  Jim's  sister  is — capering  about  on  a  pony 
that  hasn't  got  much  the  bulge  on  a  big  dog,  as  to 
dimensions  and  heft,  and  that  band  of  Texans  makes 
a  stampede,  her  plumb  in  the  way  of  the  longhorn 
digression.  The  pony  has  just  got  sense  enough  to  go 
away  from  there,  but  not  enough  to  sheer  off.  Besides, 
them  brief  legs  of  his'n  wouldn't  have  carried  him  to 
the  safe  edge  of  the  sheer,  nohow. 

"I'm  off  after  her,  like  a  kyote  seeking  safety,  and 
it  looks  like  a  fool  break,  but  I'm  aiming  to  lift  her  to 
my  broncho  and  take  chances,  knowing  that  her  pony 
is  going  to  get  mingled  with  the  sand,  indistinguish- 
able, early. 

"But  the  pony  is  going  for  all  that  there  is  in  him 
and  when  I'm  about  the  length  of  a  lariat  in  the  fol- 
lowing, he  loses  his  feet  and  equilibrium  and  him  and 
the  small  lady  goes  to  the  terra,  indiscriminate. 

"The  longhorns  being  that  close  I  could  about  feel 
their  breath,  there  aint  no  time  for  me  to  think  but 
once  and  that  a  heap  sudden.  Hesitating  to  pick  up  the 
girl  would  have  been  a  bad  play,  utter,  but  in  the  good- 
ness of  things  there  was  a  lone  pinyon  standing  where 
the  precipitation  occurs.  I  swing  into  the  limbs  of 
that,  some  abrupt,  leaving  my  broncho  to  sail  on,  and  in 
two  winks  I  have  roped  that  damsel  at  the  cinch  as 
she  raises  a  bit  and  swung  her  clear  and  high  above 
that  mass  of  hoofs  and  horns,  holding  her  there  till  the 
herd  passes  out. 

"Which  the  proceedings  immediate  thereunder,  went 
to  the  discard,  as  to  me  proper.  Whatever  sense  had 
been  dealt  to  me  was  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  I  fell  out 
of  the  pinyon. 

"Howsomever,  some  of  'tothers  had  got  there  and 
among  'em  Byron  Jim.  They  had  let  the  girl  down  pre- 
vious to  my  bid-farewell,  and  that  imbecile,  Byron  Jim, 
seeing  I  was  locoed  and  swaying,  tries  to  ease  my  fall. 
Me  being  much  as  a  brick  house  is  to  a  bale  of  hay, 
proportionate,  I  don't  do  a  thing  but  break  his  bones  a 
whole  lot,  descending. 

"The  ingredients  of  a  hospital  were  thus  located, 
plenty,  as  to  victims  thereof — the  girl,  Jim  and  yours 
truly,  all  out.  The  girl  come  to,  some  forthwith,  being 
only  shook  up  with  a  skeer.  I  rallied  like  a  cabbage- 
plant  by  sunset,  only  recording  a  gash  in  the  subclavian 
district  from  the  stub  of  a  dead  limb  of  the  pinyon. 
But  Jim  had  to  be  held  together  with  split  sticks  and 
mortar  for  some  time,  them  fractured  bones  being  dis- 
posed to  scatter,  some  divergent. 

"He  was  a  game  little  cuss,  Byron  Jim,  was,  all  cow- 
puncher,  poet,  and  a  strain  of  stock  filtered  fine. 

"There  was  gratitude  on  tap.  in  tubs,  from  that  out 
and — well  Jim,  and  me,  and  the  girl,  don't  ride  herd, 
none,  no  more. 

"That  short-haired  poet  pard,  and  yours  truly,  quits 
that  broncho-busting  game  and  collaborates,  literary, 
to  a  high  financial  degree,  that  sister  relative  keeping 
cases  and  general  lookout  on  the  domestic  game. 

Riding  herd  was  entrancing  some,  and  I  adheres 
thereto,  contented  as  a  bear  in  winter,  till  I  meets  up 
and  conjoins  with  this  poetry  pard,  literary,  and  that 
relative,  connubial. 

We  work  unanimous  and  harmonious  as  a  Thomas 
orchestra,  thereby  building  and  outfitting  the  bungalow 
where  we  live,  love  and  labor,  indefinite. 

"Howsomever,  when  I  hanker  to  cut  the  trail  for  a 
season  and  leave  off  the  literary,  I  simply  locks  that 
wig  in  a  safe-deposit  receptacle  and  makes  a  red  streak 
through  the  atmosphere  with  the  color  of  a  forty  H.  P. 
go-sudden." 

San  Francisco,  April,  1909. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  was  a  Baronet 
of  Maryland,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  "Whitaker's  Peer- 
age. Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Companionage," 
which  states  that  the  present  Baronet  of  Maryland  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  in  1873  and  married  in  1886  Sibvl 
Frances,  daughter  of  William  Grey.  He  is  also  Baron 
of  West  Auckland.  The  present  Baronet  of  Maryland 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  last 
proprietary  ^governor  of  the  province,  who  left  America 
in  June,  1776,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
king  by  being  created  Baronet  of  Maryland.  He  mar- 
ried Caroline  Calvert,  sister  of  Frederick,  the  last  Lord 
Baltimore.  It  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  that 
Caroline  and  Eden  streets  in  Baltimore  owe  their  names 
to  Sir  William  Eden  and  his  wife.  The  present  Baro- 
net of  Maryland  entered  into  litigation  with  the  artist 
Whistler  on  account  of  a  painting  of  his  wife  by  the 
artist  which  Sir  William  Eden  thought  poor.  Ladv 
Eden  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  England,  and  her  daughter  has  also  much  beauty 
and  charm.  Whistler  published  his  reason  of  the  dis- 
pute in  a  pamphlet  called  "Baronet  and  Butterfly." 


The  average  age  of  the  Taft  Cabinet  is  fifty-seven 
years,  which  is  about  two  years  more  venerable  on  the 
average  than  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet. 


April  3,  1909. 
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A  LITERARY   LIFE. 


Hall  Caine  Tells  Us  Something  of  His  Story  and  the  Celeb- 
rities He  Has  Known. 


Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  a  word  of  introduction,  tells  us 
something  of  the  motive  that  originally  prompted  the 
writing  of  "My  Story."  He  did  not  intend  it  to  be  his 
story  at  all,  but  the  story  of  his  great  contemporary. 
Rossetti.  He  published  a  little  volume  about  Rossetti 
immediately  after  the  poet's  death,  and  his  original 
intention  was  to  enlarge  and  revise  it.  But  these 
efforts  resulted  not  only  in  a  new  book,  but  in  the  neces- 
sary importation  of  much  autobiographical  material 
that  seemed  essential  as  a  background,  and  so  "My 
Story''  gradually  shaped  itself,  and  the  book,  from  the 
public  standpoint  at  least,  took  on  a  new  and  larger 
interest  and  importance. 

In  the  literary  architecture  of  the  book  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  new  additions.  The  Rossetti  portion 
occupies,  indeed,  its  clearly  defined  frontiers.  Upon 
either  side  of  it  lie  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Caine's  earlier 
life  and  his  experiences  after  Rossetti  had  become  a 
memory  and  other  great  figures  had  stepped  upon  the 
stage.  'Sir.  Caine's  autobiography — if  to  a  work  so 
restrained,  so  modest,  and  so  self-repressive  such  a 
name  can  be  given — is  a  model  of  what  such  works 
should  be.  When  we  reach  the  last  page  we  wish  there 
was  more  of  it  and  that  the  author  had  been  less  relent- 
less in  his  expurgations.  He  holds  himself  too  severely 
in  the  position  of  a  point  of  view,  or  rather  as  an 
atmospheric  medium  through  which  we  may  look  at 
others.  His  finger  points  unceasingly  at  contempo- 
raries whom  he  would  have  us  admire  and  love.  It  is 
something  of  a  new  experience  in  autobiography,  which 
is  usually  the  stamping  ground  for  vanities  that  are 
either  subtly  and  delicately  pervasive  or  impudently 
naked  and  unashamed. 

Of  his  quite  early  life  Mr.  Caine  tells  us  very  little. 
He  was  born  nearly  half  a  century  ago  "in  a  little 
thatched  cottage  on  the  high-road  through  one  of  the 
remoter  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Man."  Through  family 
misfortune,  his  father  migrated  to  Liverpool,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  boy  gained  his  first  real  experiences  of 
life: 

But,  meanwhile,  it  was  in  Liverpool  for  the  most  part  that 
I  went  to  school,  and  there,  while  I  was  still  a  very  young 
boy.  I  started  in  life.  I  was  something  of  an  adventurous 
city  gipsy  myself  when  I  first  tramped  out  into  the  world, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  the  direction  I  took  was  due  to 
nothing  more  serious  than  an  impression  that  I  could  draw 
and  the  sight  of  an  advertisement  asking  for  a  pupil  to  an 
architect.  The  architect  turned  out  to  be  a  remote  member 
of  the  Gladstone  family,  and  through  him  I  came  into  casual 
relations  with  the  great  statesman.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
year  186S  that  I  saw  Gladstone  first,  for  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  running  all  day  long,  on  the  day  of  the  great 
election,  to  bis  brother's  office  in  Union  Court,  with  telegrams 
announcing  the  results  of  the  contests  all  over  the  country  - 
I  see  him  as  he  was  then,  sitting  behind  an  office  table,  a  tall 
man  in  a  stiff-looking  frock  coat  of  the  fashion  of  an  earlier 
day.  with  a  pale  face  and  side  whiskers  and  very  straight 
black  hair,  thin  on  the  crown  and  brushed  close  across  his 
forehead.  He  was  my  hero,  my  idol,  my  demi-god,  in  those 
days,  but  that  did  not  prevent  my  blurting  out  the  big  news 
of  great  majorities  before  he  had  time  to  open  his  telegrams, 
and  then  his  pale,  serious,  shadowed  face,  almost  sad,  and 
apparently  preoccupied,  would  lighten  to  a  smile  that  was  like 
sunshine. 

Mr.  Caine  gives  some  sixty  pages  only  to  his  earlier 
life.  The  Rossetti  episode  occupies  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pages,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  the  book, 
and  this  will  show  how  large  a  place  it  occupies  in  his 
treasure  house  of  memories.  Mr.  Caine  was  a  young 
man  when  he  first  knew  Rossetti,  but  men  far  older 
and  more  experienced  would  need  no  apology  for  suc- 
cumbing to  the  fascination  of  a  Titan  whom  none, 
indeed,  could  resist.  Mr.  Caine  makes  no  claim  to 
have  painted  a  picture  of  the  complete  Rossetti,  "but  it 
shall  at  least  be  true  to  Rossetti  as  he  appeared  to  me, 
twenty-five  years  his  junior,  and  coming  to  him,  full  of 
admiration  and  affection,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life." 

The  glimpses  are  indeed  charming,  and  all  the  more 
charming  because  they  are  wholly  faithful  and  sincere. 
Rossetti  would  sometimes  read  aloud  his  own  poems 
and  so  suffer  over  again  some  of  the  travail  that  their 
production  had  cost  him: 

Once  or  twice,  after  the  emotion  of  the  written  words  had 
broken  up  his  voice,  he  would  pause  and  laugh  a  little  (a 
constrained  laugh  in  his  throat),  and  say: 

"I  dare  say  you  think  it  odd  to  hear  an  old  fellow  read  such 
love  poetry,  as  much  of  this  is,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  was  written  when  I  was  as  young  as  you 
are." 

I  remember  that  he  read,  with  especial  emotion  and  in  a 
voice  that  could  hardly  support  itself,  the  pathetic  sonnet 
entitled  "Without  Her"  : 

What    of    the    glass    without    her? 
....    Her    pillowed    place 
Without    her? 
What  of  the   heart  without   her? 

The  lines  came  with  tears  of  voice,  subsiding  at  length  into 
something  like  a  suppressed  sob.  and  they  were  followed  by  an 
interval  of  silence.  But  after  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to 
explain  away  his  emotion  and  to  deprive  it  of  any  personal 
reference  to  my  mind,  he  said: 

"All  poetry*  affects  me  deeply,  and  often  to  tears.  It 
doesn't  need  to  be  pathetic,  or  yet  tender,  to  produce  this 
result." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  known  in  his  life  two 
men  only  who  were  similarly  sensitive — Tennyson,  and  his 
friend.  Bell   Scott. 

"I  once  heard  Tennyson  read  'Maud.'  "  he  said,  "and  while 
the  fiery  passages  were  given  with  a  force  and  vehemence 
which  he  alone  could  compass,  the  softer  passages  and  the 
songs  made  the  tears  run  down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  Morris  is 
a  fine  reader,  too,  and  so  of  his  kind,  although  a  little  prone 
to  sing-song,  is  Swinburne.  Browning  both  reads  and  talks 
well — at  least,  he  did  so  when  I  knew  him  intimately  as  a 
young  man." 


The  saddest  feature  in  Rossetti's  life  was  his  addic- 
tion to  opium,  a  failing  that  a  less  skillful  hand  than 
Mr.  Caine's  would  have  suppressed  altogether.  Here  is 
the  incident  in  which  he  confesses  the  existence  of  the 
"skeleton  in  the  cupboard": 

Then  I  saw  that  on  the  table  were  two  small  bottles,  sealed 
and  labeled,  and  beside  them  was  a  little  measuring  glass. 
Without  looking  further,  but  with  a  painful  suspicion  over 
me,  I   asked  if  that  was   his  medicine. 

"They  say  there's  a  skeleton  in  every  cupboard,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.     "That's  mine  ;   it's  chloral." 

When  I  reached  the  room  I  was  to  occupy  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  I  found  it.  like  Rossetti's  bedroom,  heavy  with 
hangings  and  black  with  antinue  picture  panels,  having  a 
ceiling  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  all  reach  and  sight,  and  so 
dark  from  various  causes  that  the  candle  seemed  only  to 
glitter  in  it. 

Presently  Rossetti,  who  had  left  me  in  my  room,  came  back, 
for  no  purpose  that  I  can  remember  except  to  say  that  he 
had  much  enjoyed  my  visit,  and  I  replied  that  I  should  never 
forget  it. 

"If  you  decide  to  settle  in  London."  he  said,  "I  trust  you'll 
come  and  live  with  me,  and  then  many  such  evenings  must 
remove  the  memory  of  this  one." 

I  laughed,  for  what  he  so  generously  hinted  at  seemed  to 
me  the  remotest  contingency. 

"I  have  just  taken  sixty  grains  of  chloral,"  he  said,  as 
he  was  going  out.  "In  four  hours  I  shall  take  sixty  more, 
and  in  four  hours  after  that  yet  another  sixty." 

"Doesn't  the  dose  increase  with  you?"  I  asked. 

"It  has  not  done  so  perceptibly  in  recent  years.  I  judge 
I've  taken  more  chloral  than  any  man  whatever.  Marshall" 
(his  medical  man)  "says  if  I  were  put  into  a  Turkish  bath,  I 
should  sweat  it  at  every  pore." 

Mr.  Caine  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  an 
exaggeration  or  that  the  doctor  may  have  deceived  his 
patient  as  to  the  amount  of  the  opiate  that  he  was  taking. 
When  he  went  to  live  with  Rossetti  and  the  dispensing 
of  the  chloral  came  under  his  supervision  he  was 
warned  that  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  should  be 
administered  and  this  was  given  as  late  as  possible,  so 
that  the  victim  should  sleep  until  daylight.  Here  is  an 
account  of  the  trick  played  upon  Rossetti  by  Mr.  Caine 
and  one  that  has  a  distinct  psychological  interest: 

I  was  already  painfully  aware  of  the  corroding  influence 
of  the  drug  on  Rossetti's  better  nature,  and  one  morning,  as  I 
took  out  of  its  hiding  place  the  key  that  was  to  open  the 
glass  doors  of  the  little  cabinet  that  contained  the  chloral,  I 
caught  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  say  that  in  future 
he  would  find  it  for  himself.  To  meet  the  contingency,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  test  a  theory  which  I  had  begun  to 
cherish,  that  the  drug  was  only  necessary  to  Rossetti  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  so,  I  decided  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so 
defeat  by  a  trick  the  trick  I  expected. 

The  solution  of  chloral  was  hardly  distinguishable  at  any 
time  from  pure  water,  and  certainly  not  at  all  in  the  dead 
white  light  of  dawn,  so,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse,  I 
opened  a  bottle,  emptied  it  of  the  drug,  filled  it  afresh  with 
water,  corked  and  covered  it  again  with  its  parchment  cap 
tied  about  with  its  collar  of  red  string,  placed  it  in  the  cabinet, 
and  then   awaited  results. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  of  myself  exactly  at  the  hour  at 
which  Rossetti  had  been  accustomed  to  awaken  me,  and  I 
heard  him  coming  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  down  the  corri- 
dor toward  my  room.  He  opened  the  door,  leaned  over  me 
to  satisfy  himself  that  I  was  asleep,  fumbled  for  and  found 
the  key  to  the  cabinet,  opened  it,  took  away  the  bottle  I  had 
left  ready  for  him,  and  then  crept  back  to  bed.  After  some 
ten  minutes  or  more  I  rose  and  went  to  his  room  to  see 
what  had  occurred,  and  there,  sure  enough,  lay  Rossetti,  sleep- 
ing soundly,  and  my  bottle  of  water  standing  empty  on  the 
table  by  his  side. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  author  came 
into  contact  with  the  opium  habit.  YVilkie  Collins  was 
as  hopeless  a  victim  as  Rossetti,  and  even  defended 
the  practice  as  stimulating  the  brain  and  steadying  the 
nerves.  It  had  the  same  effect,  he  said,  upon  him  as 
upon  Bulwer  Lytton,  for  "he  told  me  so  himself."  But 
when  Mr.  Caine  asked  him  "Do  you  advise  me  to  use 
this  drug?"  Wilkie  Collins  paused,  changed  color 
slightly,  and  then  said  quietly,  "No." 

Of  the  beautiful  aspects  of  Rossetti's  character — and 
they  were  nearly  all  beautiful — we  get  many  pleasing 
glimpses.  The  great  social  problem  of  the  women 
"who  carry  the  sins  of  men  into  a  wilderness  from 
which  there  is  no  escape"  interested  and  moved  him 
profoundly: 

On  Rossetti  it  seemed  to  sit  like  a  nightmare.  For  the 
poor  women  themselves,  who  after  one  false  step  find  them- 
selves in  a  blind  alley,  in  which  the  way  back  is  forbidden  to 
them,  he  had  nothing  but  the  greatness  of  his  compassion. 
The  pitiless  cruelty  of  their  position  affected  him  to  tears. 
That  they  had  transgressed  against  all  the  recognized  rules 
of  morality  and  social  order,  and  were  often  wallowing  in  an 
abyss  of  degradation  did  not  rob  them  of  his  pity.  No  human 
creature  was  common  or  unclean.  "With  our  God  is  forgive- 
ness," and  feeling  this,  Rossetti  also  seemed  to  feel  that 
behind  the  sin  of  these  sinners  there  was  always  the 
immensity,  even   the  majesty  of  their  suffering. 

Mr.  Caine  entered  the  portals  of  literature  by  way  of 
a  humble  journalism,  and  opportunity  seems  to  have 
sought  the  man  rather  than  the  man  the  opportunity: 

Among  the  few  members  of  the  devoted  circle  which  had 
surrounded  Rossetti  was  William  Bell  Scott,  a  poet  and 
painter,  who  had  never  achieved  the  fame  which  I  thought 
was  his  due.  To  right  this  wrong,  it  occurred  to  me  one  day, 
while  we  were  at  Birchington,  to  publish  an  article  in  his 
honor,  and,  for  reasons  I  can  not  recall,  I  sent  it,  uninvited, 
to  the  Liverpool  Mercury.  The  article  was  published  in  due 
course,  and  it  led  to  two  very  contrary  results,  the  first  being 
that  I  lost  forever  the  friendship  of  Scott,  who  became  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  my  bitter  enemy  ;  and  the  second, 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  John  Lovell,  the  then  editor  of 
the  Mercury,  saying,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  "I  have  for 
some  time  thought  of  asking  you  to  join  our  staff  as  an  out- 
side contributor,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  you  would 
like  some  such  arrangement  as  that  we  should  pay  you,  say 
£100  a  year,  and  that  you  should  write  for  us  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  please." 

It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  proposal;  but  I  think  in 
the  sequel  proved  both  the  generosity  and  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  man  who  made  it.  After  the  first  six  months 
of  our  informal  relations,  I  received  a  second  letter  from  the 
editor,  saying: 

"The  proprietors  of  the  Mercury  had  not  anticipated  that 
you  would  do  so  much  work,  and  therefore  they  desire  to 
increase  the  honorarium   to    £150." 

The  first  novel  came  soon   after,  and   the  story  of 


some  of  its  birth  pangs  may  carry  their  meed  of  con- 
solation to  other  authors  who  have  their  bitter  reasons 
to  lament  the  inappreciation  that  has  usually  been  the 
lot  of  aspiring  genius.  Mr.  Caine  finished  his  novel 
and  took  it  in  person  "to  a  certain  great  publishing 
house"  and  left  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  office 
boy: 

After  waiting  three  torturing  weeks  for  the  decision  of  the 
publishers  I  made  bold  to  call  again.  At  the  same  little  box 
at  the  door  of  the  office  I  had  once  more  to  fill  up  the  same 
little  document.  The  hoy  took  it  in.  and  I  was  left  to  sit  on 
his  table,  to  look  at  the  desk  which  he  had  been  whittling 
away  with  his  penknife,  to  wait,  and  to  tremble.  After  a 
while  I  heard  a  footstep  returning.  I  thought  it  might  be 
the  publisher  or  the  editor  of  the  house.  It  was  the  boy  back 
again.  He  had  a  pile  of  loose  sheets  of  white  paper  in  his 
hand.     They  were  the  sheets  of  my  book. 

"The  editor's  compliments,  sir,  and — thank  you,"  said  the 
boy,  and  my  manuscript  went  sprawling  over  the  table.  I 
gathered  it  up,  tucked  it  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  darkness, 
under  the  wings  of  my  Inverness  cape,  and  went  downstairs, 
humiliated,  crushed,  and  broken-spirited.  Not  quite  that, 
either,  for  I  remember  that  as  I  got  to  the  fresh  air  at  the 
door,  my  gorge  rose  within  me.  and  I  cried  in  my  heart,  "By 
God,  you  shall "   and   something  proud  and  vain. 

Three  times  has  that  same  publishing  house  come  to 
Mr.  Caine  and  asked  him  to  write  a  book  for  them.  He 
could  not  do  so,  but  he  had  no  malice.  He  tells  the 
story  only  for  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  him  to  say 
to  those  in  like  case,  "Keep  a  good  heart,  even  if  you 
have  to  knock  in  vain  on  many  doors  and  kick  about 
the  backstairs  of  the  house  of  letters.  There  is  room 
enough  inside": 

The  story  I  have  told  of  many  breakdowns  in  the  attempt 
to  write  my  first  novel  may  suggest  the  idea  that  I  was  merely 
serving  my  apprenticeship  to  fiction.  It  is  true  that  I  was. 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  writing  of  a  novel 
has  been  plain  sailing  to  me  ever  since.  Let  me  "throw  a 
crust  to  my  critics,"  and  confess  that  I  am  serving  my  appren- 
ticeship still.  Every  book  that  I  have  written  since  has 
ottered  even  greater  difficulties.  Not  one  of  the  little  series 
but  has  at  some  moment  been  a  despair  to  me.  There  has 
always  been  a  point  of  the  story  of  which  I  have  felt  confident 
that  it  must  kill  me.  I  have  written  nine  novels  (that  is  to 
say,  about  ninety)  and  sworn  as  many  oaths  that  I  would  never 
begin  another.  The  public  expects  a  novel  to  be  light  read- 
ing. It  may  revenge  itself  for  an  occasional  disappointment 
by  remembering  that  a  novel  is  not  always  light  writing. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  many  a  fasci- 
nating reminiscence,  many  a  shrewd  and  kindly  reflec- 
tion upon  men  and  things.  "My  Story"  is  one  of  the 
books  of  the  day.  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  great 
history  of  literature. 

"My  Story,"  by  Hall  Caine,  illustrated.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  $2. 


General  Edward  S.  Bragg,  whose  eighty-second  birth- 
day anniversary  was  just  celebrated  in  Wisconsin,  has 
long  been  noted  for  his  pungent  utterances.  His  view 
of  the  Cubans  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bragg  neces- 
sitated his  transfer  from  Havana  to  Hongkong.  There 
he  would  have  been  in  quite  as  much  hot  water  had 
any  one  been  sufficiently  unkind  to  quote  the  things 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  say  (observes  the  Boston 
Transcript).  He  did  not  particularly  like  Hongkong, 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  its  slow-going  British  atmos- 
phere, and  was  specially  displeased  with  the  Americans 
who  blew  in  upon  him  from  the  Philippines,  usually 
seeking  pecuniary  aid.  The  length  of  the  next  stage 
in  the  journey,  whichever  direction  they  were  going, 
was  such  that  to  help  an  American  get  away  involved 
an  outlay  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  and  this"  usually 
proved  a  quite  permanent  investment.  The  general  was 
assigned  these  positions  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
recognition  of  distinguished  military  service  and  also  of 
Bragg's  later-day  defense  of  Republicanism  after  he 
had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  prominent 
Democrat,  and  one  who  made  some  most  daring  pro- 
posals in  connection  with  the  party's  policies.  At  the 
convention  of  1896,  which  nominated  Bryan.  Bragg 
headed  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  and  whereas  other 
conservative  leaders  were  content  to  sit  in  silence  after 
the  free  silver  declaration  had  been  adopted,  the 
doughty  old  warrior  lost  no  occasion,  when  Wiscon- 
sin's name  was  called,  to  put  in  an  emphatic  word  of 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  then  in  progress  and 
carried  through  disastrously. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  recently  aired  his  disregard 
for  a  new  Socialist  marching  song  called  "The  Red 
Flag."  "That  ignoble  air  will  be  the  death  of  Social- 
ism in  England  if  it  is  not  sternly  suppressed"  (he 
said.)  "The  composer,  whoever  he  may  be  (and  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  my  best  friend),  can  republish  it 
as  The  Funeral  March  of  a  Fried  Eel'  if  he  likes:  but 
let  him  take  it  out  of  our  already  sufficiently  obstructed 
path.  ...  A  tune  so  abject  and  depressing,  so 
mean  and  commonplace,  that  the  human  spirit  broke 
before  three  bars  of  it  had  blighted  the  welkin."  Unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  tune  is  from  Mozart's  fir>t 
mass  and  is  known  and  sung  all  over  Germany  under 
the  name  "O  Tannenbaum."  It  seems  to  be  neither 
ignoble  or  depressing. 


A  forty-pound  box  of  dynamite  fell  over  200  feet 
into  Zuber's  stone  quarry  near  Gadsden.  Alabama, 
where  sixteen  men  were  eating,  during  the  noon  hour, 
and  landed  on  the  capacious  front  of  Otis  Browne,  the 
"fat  man"  of  the  county,  thus  miraculously  saving  his 
own  life  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions. 


An    English   ornithologist   has   successfully   bred   the 
black  swan,  one  of  the  rarest  of  bird;  Aus- 

tralia. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3,  1909. 


BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christianity, 
by  George  Barton  Cutten.  Published  by- 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$2.50. 

This  somewhat  delicate  subject  has  been 
handled  tentatively  and  sectionally  by  other 
writers,  but  never  before  with  such  ample 
analysis  as  we  find  here.  The  book  lacks,  as 
all  such  books  must  lack.,  some  definite  scheme 
that  shall  cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
mentality  and  to  which  all  phenomena  may  be 
referred  for  classification,  but  that  is  due  in 
no  way  to  the  author  but  to  the  deficiencies 
of  a  science  that  still  gropes  blindly  through 
the  vast  terra  incognita  of  mental  abnormali- 
ties. So  careful  a  survey  as  that  now  before 
us,  so  elaborate  a  collection  of  facts,  must 
help  materially  toward  the  work  of  explora- 
tion and  elucidation. 

If  a  comparison  not  used  by  the  au;hor 
may  be  allowed,  it  would  seem  that  normal 
human  consciousness  corresponds  in  a  sense 
with  the  visible  color  spectrum  or  with  the 
audible  scale.  But  as  there  are  colors  at  each 
end  of  the  visible  spectrum  and  sounds  above 
and  below  the  audible  scale,  so  there  are 
states  of  consciousness  above  and  below  the 
normal  range,  and  it  is  these  that  are  some- 
times called  into  play  by  religious  fervor. 
Their  nature  presumably  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual predisposition  as  well  as  upon  the 
nature  of  the  religious  stimulus.  To  refer 
these  phenomena  generally  to  the  subconscious 
mind  is  only  to  say  that  their  source  lies 
outside  the  normal.  The  subconscious  mind 
may  have  a  hundred  divisions.  It  may  in- 
clude the  angelic  above  and  the  demoniac 
below.  In  other  words,  it  has  no  definite 
meaning. 

But  to  recognize  the  ways  in  which  abnor- 
mal consciousness  may  act  under  religious 
stimuli  is  enormously  helpful  toward  psycho- 
logical geography.  We  know  from  the  au- 
thor's admirable  survey  that  it  ranges  from  a 
lofty  mysticism  to  demoniacal  possession  and 
that  along  the  path  are  ecstasy,  visions, 
dreams,  stigmatization,  and  inspiration.  From 
it  come  religious  epidemics  and  revivals,  and 
we  find  its  fruits  in  faith  cures,  Christian 
Science,  and  the  pseudo-occultism  of  the  day. 
It  may  produce  a  fine  and  spiritual  inspiration 
or  it  may  deviate  into  sexual  excesses.  The 
subject  is  lifted  out  of  the  planes  of  normal 
consciousness  and  thrown  into  the  vast  re- 
gions of  the  abnormal,  there  to  gravitate  up- 
ward or  downward,  to  saintship,  to  devildom, 
to  idiocy,  or  to  lunacy,  as  his  character  may 
determine  or  his  acquired  bias  direct. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  author  covers  the 
whole  range  of  the  religious  abnormal  con- 
sciousness, and  if  we  have  yet  no  scale  of 
consciousness  as  we  have  a  scale  of  heat  upon 
a  thermometer,  we  may  arrange  the  phe- 
nomena to  suit  ourselves  from  the  facts  given 
to  us  in  such  extraordinary  abundance.  The 
author  has  done  his  work  well.  He  erects  no 
theories  that  shall  be  .fatal  to  contradictory 
facts,  however  well  proved,  and  he  never  oc- 
casions a  suspicion  of  credulity.  He  shows 
us  that  personal  religion  is  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness and  that  it  may  plunge  us  immeas- 
urably below  the  plane  of  normality,  as  it  may 
raise  us  immeasurably  above  it.  He  enlarges 
our  concept  of  the  human  mind  by  affording 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  regions  that  lie  about 
us  and  to  which  religion  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate key. 

A  British  Officer  in  the  Balkans,  by  Major 
Percy  E.  Henderson.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
$3.50. 

This  fine  book  comes  opportunely  at  a  time 
when  the  eternal  Balkans  are  likely  to  push 
themselves  more  prominently  than  usual  into 
public  notice.  Those  who  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  many  kinds  of  people  included 
in  a  now  painfully  familiar  term  can  hardly 
do  better  than  read  a  work  by  so  careful  an 
observer  as  Major  Henderson. 

He  traveled  through  Dalmatia,  Montenegro, 
Turkey  in  Austria,  Magyarland,  Bosnia,  and 
Hercegovina,  and  we  note  that  he  spells  the 
last  name  with  a  c  instead  of  the  more  usual 
-.  Nothing  escapes  his  attention  and  he 
writes  of  people,  customs,  religions,  art,  music, 
history,  and  archaeology  with  an  envious 
catholicity  of  knowledge  that  never  becomes 
prolix  or  tempts  from  a  light  and  easy  style. 
Indeed,  we  Wish  sometimes  that  he  would  go 
a  little  deeper  and  throw  a  more  direct  light 
upon  racial  problems  and  the  antagonisms  that 
underlie  a  perpetually  volcanic  situation,  but 
perhaps  the  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves, so  abundantly  illustrated  throughout 
three  hundred  pages  of  keen  observation,  is 
the  best  and  most  lucid  explanation  of  Balkan 
unrest. 

Major  Henderson  has  a  happy  faculty  for 
condensing  a  situation  into  a  paragraph  and 
coloring  it  by  an  anecdote.  Little  Turkish 
girls,  he  tells  us,  will  imitate  their  elders  by 
pulling  their  shawls  over  their  faces  or  turn- 
ing their  back  s  if  looked  at  too  curiously. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  snapshot,  and  to  this 
end  they  must  be  taken  unawares.  Education 
for  women  h  s  not  yet  made  good  its  foot- 
I  a  Mostar  Turk,  listening  stolidly 
.  -ual  ,jleas,  replied  coldly,  "Let  my 
to    read   and   write !      For   what  ? 


That  she  may  write  love  letters  to  other  men, 
or  receive  them."  Of  the  Levantine  and  Bos- 
niak  Turks  he  quotes  approvingly  the  old 
couplet : 

A  Turk's  heaven  is  easily  made; 

A  pair  of  black  eyes   and   some   lemonade. 

It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  there  are 
some  who  believe  themselves  further  along 
the  path  of  evolution  than  the  Turk  and  for 
whom  lemonade  forms  no  part  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  Greek  priests  are  held  by 
the  populace.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  Serb  children  rush  up  to  the  priest  in  the 
street  and  kiss  his  hand,  addressing  him 
the  while  as  "papa,"  and  this,  as  the  author 
very  truly  remarks,  is  "a  custom  which, 
if  adopted  by  children  in  England  toward 
their  pastors  in  the  streets,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  not  a  little  embarrassment  and  lead 
to    misunderstandings." 

The  volume  contains  fifty  illustrations  re- 
produced from  photographs  taken  by  Mrs. 
Henderson. 


The  Actress,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

This  romance  of  stage  life  comes  refresh- 
ingly after  the  tawdry  eccentricities  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  fresh,  human, 
and  wholesome. 

We  are  introduced  to  Rhoda  Miller  as  she 
is  at  supper  with  Aaron  Adams,  the  New 
York  stockbroker  and  prince  of  good  fellows, 
who  wants  to  marry  her  but  can  not  yet  wean 
her  from  the  fascinations  of  the  stage.  A 
very  small  lover's  quarrel  prompts  Rhoda  to 
say  that  she  will  take  the  first  foreign  en- 
gagement she  can  get,  and  the  very  next  day 
comes  the  chance  to  go  t<j  London  with  an 
American  company,  and  what  we  may  call  the 
theatrical  interest  of  the  story  begins  at  that 
point.  Aaron  remains  artistically  in  the  back- 
ground, but  he  none  the  less  plays  the  first 
and  last  scenes  with  triumphant  success,  and, 
indeed,  he  inconspicuously  pervades  the  book 
from  end  to   end. 

The  account  of  Rhoda's  stage  life  in  Lon- 
don is  charmingly  done.  We  know  every 
member  of  her  company  and  we  like  them  all. 
Beyond  a  certain  engaging  unconventionality, 
they  are  ordinary,  fresh,  delightful  human 
beings,  passionately  enthusiastic  about  their 
art,  and  proving  their  devotion  by  unsparing 
work.  Every  detail  of  the  picture  shows  that 
it  is  drawn  to  the  life  and  reflects  faithfully 
not  only  the  larger  ambitions  of  the  actor, 
but  his  daily  hopes  and  tribulations  and  the 
little  triumphs  that  seem  so  pitifully  small  in 
print,  but  are  actually  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  the  stage  folk.  We  see  the  actual  terror 
with  which  they  anticipate  a  possibly  hostile 
reception,  the  drudgery  of  rehearsals,  the 
agony  of  the  mistaken  lines  that  the  audience 
never  notices,  the  exhaustion  that  causes  utter 
forgetfulness  of  the  part  played  upon  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  nights  and  the  laughter  of 
the  house  that  is  so  hungered  and  schemed 
for  and  exulted  in.  Rhoda  says  of  her  suc- 
cessor :  "She  was  on  the  stage,  the  new  half- 
breed,  quite  different  from  me:  taller,  deeper 
voiced,  doing  things  I  had  not  done,  reading 
lines  as  I  had  not  read  them,  yet  harvesting 
her  laughs  with  the  skill  of  a  woman  who 
knows  how."  In  the  narrower  and  technical 
sense  that  is  the  keynote  of  the  story — to  get 
laughs,  and  laughs  are  spoken  of  always  as 
less  interesting  people  would  speak  of  pearls. 
Rhoda  thinks  far  more  of  her  "laughs"  than 
she  does  of  her  salary,  and  if  the  average 
reader  of  "The  Actress"  has  a  heart  hidden 
anywhere  in  his  anatomy  he  will  resolve 
henceforth  to  laugh  more  and  louder  at  the 
theatre — always,  of  course,  observing  the  pro- 
prieties— and  to  give  to  his  cachinnations  a 
joy  imparting  value  that  they  were  never  sus- 
pected of  having. 

Of  Rhoda  herself  it  would  be  hard  to»say 
too  much.  She  joins  the  noble  army  of  liter- 
ary sweethearts  and  becomes  a  gracious  and 
winsome  memory. 


Old  Edinburgh,  by  Frederick  W.  Watkeys. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
in  two  volumes. 

The  author  disclaims  any  intention  to  write 
a  history  of  Edinburgh  and  we  may  be  glad 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  follow  an  inclina- 
tion that  leads  him  unerringly  to  the  most 
delightful  phases  of  Edinburgh's  story,  rather 
than  to  confine  himself  to  the  stricter  limits 
of  consecutive  narration.  He  has  done  his 
work  with  evident  enthusiasm  and  at  no 
small  cost  to  himself  in  laborious  research. 
To  visit  Edinburgh,  to  compile  the  sayings 
of  guide  books  and  of  guides,  and  to  serve 
them  up  with  a  more  or  less  literary  sauce  is 
always  easy,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  too 
many  of  such  books  are  written.  To  saturate 
one's  self  with  historical  lore,  to  excavate  it 
from  the  rubbish  of  libraries  and  of  tradition, 
is  another  thing  altogether,  and  those  who  do 
it  are  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  this  case  the  author  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  fancy  free  in  his  historical  wan- 
derings, but  with  a  certain  due  regard  for 
chronology.  He  comes  down  through  the 
centuries  at  a  leisurely  gait,  pausing  when 
the  occasion  warrants  it  and  never  without 
cause.  He  tells  us  of  old  Edinburgh,  of  the 
city  under  the  Stuarts,  under  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  We  have  a 
glance   at   the   Covenanters,  at  the    Rebellion 


of  1745,  reminiscences  of  literature,  of  the 
ancient  trades,  of  the  celebrated  clubs  and 
taverns,  and  of  the  many  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  such  as  the  Tolbooth,  the 
Canongate,  and  the  Castle,  that  conjure  up 
visions  of  great  deeds  and  pictures  of  light 
and  shade,  heroisms  and  crimes,  sublimities 
and  superstitions.  The  illustrations  are  a 
notable  feature  of  these  two  handsome  vol- 
umes. Some  of  the  eighty-four  cuts  are  of 
modern  Edinburgh,  but  most  of  them  are  re- 
productions from  the  ancient,  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  printed  in  tone  and  form  consonant 
with  their  subject. 


Travels  in  the  Far  East,  by  Ellen  M.  H.  Peck. 
Published  by  Mrs.  James  Sidney  Peck, 
5  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin ;    $3. 

Mrs.  Peck  explains  in  her  preface  that  this 
book  was  written  for  her  daughter  and  is 
published  at  her  daughter's  request.  A  public 
interest  "will  prove  a  pleasant  recognition  of 
a   modest  plan." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  travel  book.  The 
first  is  a  record  of  facts  somewhat  after  the 
Baedeker  style,  while  the  second  relies  for  its 
strength  upon  the  personality  of  the  author 
and  a  literary  skill  in  depicting  impressions. 
Mrs.  Peck's  book  may  be  placed  under  the 
former  classification.  She  spent  nine  months 
in  Egypt,  Northern  India,  Burma,  Southern 
India,  Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Siam, 
Southern  China,  Japan,  Northern  China,  Man- 
churia, and  Korea.  She  records  her  journey 
step  by  step  and  tells  us  of  the  notable  sights, 
the  scenery,  the  buildings,  the  statues,  the 
ceremonials,  and  the  street  scenes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  useful  to  those  undertaking  a 
similar  voyage  and  who  wish  to  be  spared 
some  of  the  labor  of  independent  inquiry  and 
exploration.  As  a  guide  book  Mrs.  Peck's 
book  should  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

That  "Travels  in  the  Far  East"  will  have 
much  practical  interest  outside  the  traveling 
ranks  may  be  doubted.  Humanity  is  chiefly 
interested  in  itself,  and  we  could  have  spared 
the  unexciting  record  of  movements  from 
place  to  place — few  of  them  off  the  well- 
beaten  track — in  favor  of  personal  impressions 
of  people  and  customs.  Calcutta,  for  example, 
is  dismissed  with  four  pages.  We  have  a  few 
lines  about  a  military  review,  a  modern 
church,  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  a  Hindu 
Temple,  but  no  reference  at  all  to  the  mar- 
velous street  scenes.  Eleven  lines  are  devoted 
to  the  Black  Hole,  which  should  have  been 
either  named,  and  left  at  that,  or  fully  de- 
scribed. The  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
compressed  into  about  a  page,  should  have 
been  omitted.  So  ought  many  other  historical 
condensations  of  facts  already  known  in  detail 
to  the  whole  world.  There  are  too  many  of 
the  trivialities  of  travel,  too  much  attention 
to  the  modern  aspects  of  the  East  rather  than 
to  the  ancient,  too  many  sketchy  recitals  of 
well-known  elementary  facts,  and  far  too  little 
of  the  sort  of  description  that  shows  the  im- 
press of  the  East  upon  the  Western  mind. 

The  illustrations  are  beyond  praise.  There 
are  174  of  these,  artistically  selected  and  ad- 
mirably reproduced. 


The  Teacher:  Essays  and  Addresses  on  Edu- 
cation, by  George  Herbert  Palmer  and 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York;  $1.50. 
These  papers  deal  with  the  broad  principles 
of  education  rather  than  with  their  imme- 
diate application  in  the  classroom.  In  the 
chapter  on  "The  Ideal  Teacher"  we  are  told 
that  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  be  forgot- 
ten and  must  expect  unthankfulness.  That 
note  of  unobtrusive  personality  seems  to  run 
all  through  these  writings  and  it  is  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  personal  exaltation  that  we 
find  sometimes  elsewhere.  The  chapters  on 
"Ethical  and  Moral  Instruction"  are  equally 
felicitous.  Here  we  find  no  clamor  for  text- 
books on  religion,  no  demand  that  religion  be 
scheduled  with  arithmetic  and  grammar.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  recognition  that  the 
only  valid  instruction  in  right  conduct  must 
come  from  the  force  of  example  and  from  a 
mental  aroma  of  clearly  sighted  ideals.  "Uni- 
versity Extension,"  "The  Elective  System," 
"The  New  Education,"  are  the  subjects  of 
other  chapters  redolent  of  fine  and  conscien- 
tious thought,  while  Mrs.  Palmer's  contribu- 
tions should  be  read  with  attention  by  those 
interested  in  women's  education  and  willing 
to  profit  from  the  observations  of  a  teacher  of 
exceptional    ability   and    experience. 


The  Delaiield  Affair,  by  Florence  Finch 
Kelly.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,   Chicago;   $1.50. 

This  is  a  story-  of  ranch  life  in  New  Mexico 
told  with  much  accurate  detail  and  with  the 
sustained  and  exhilarating  note  that  speaks  of 
experience.  But  the  motive,  the  mainspring, 
is  inadequate  and  incongruously  sordid.  Cur- 
tis Conrad,  the  hero,  is  in  every  way  but  one 
a  fine  fellow.  He  is  superintendent  of  the 
Castleton  ranch,  brave,  generous,  and  manly, 
the  best  type  of  the  educated  frontiersman. 
But  he  is  obsessed  by  a  spirit  of  revenge 
upon  an  Eastern  banker  named  Delafield,  who 
swindled  and  nearly  ruined  his  father  and 
many  others,  and  then  came  West  under  an 
assumed  name.  The  one  object  of  Conrad's 
life    is   to    discover   the    identity    of    Delafield 


and  to  shoot  him  at  sight,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Delafield  is  making  restitution 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  vindictiveness  of 
Conrad  is  a  serious  blot  upon  his  character 
and  sometimes  we  almost  despise  him. 

Delafield  himself,  under  his  assumed  name 
of  Bancroft,  is  well  aware  of  his  danger 
should  his  identity  become  known  to  the  man 
who  has  actually  become  his  intimate  friend. 
The  situation  is  still  further  complicated 
when  Conrad  falls  in  love  with  Bancroft's 
daughter  and  we  wonder  a  little  anxiously 
what  Conrad  will  do  when  he  discovers  a  fact 
already  known  to  nearly  every  one  else.  In- 
terwoven with  the  romance  is  a  good  sketch 
of  political  life  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  story 
would  be  thoroughly  enjoyable  but  for  the 
weak  motive  which  inspires  a  feeling  of  such 
insane  revenge  for  a  wrong  done  when  Con- 
rad himself  was  a  child.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  supply  a  stronger  motive  and  one 
that  would  better  justify  a  resentment  that 
seems  a  little  despicable. 


Mission  Tales  in  the  Days  of  the  Dons,  by 
Mrs.  A.  S.  C.  Forbes.  Published  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Forbes  has  not  only  written  a  series 
of  delightful  romances,  but  she  has  done  a 
work  that  can  not  fail  to  revivify  a  general 
interest  in  the  California  missions.  She  has 
used  her  imagination  to  good  purpose  in  thus 
reconstructing  the  most  fascinating  pages  of 
California  history,  and  while  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  place  fiction  at  a  higher 
value  because  it  is  "founded  upon  fact,"  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  stories 
that  have  such  distinct  historic  value.  Mrs. 
Forbes  tells  us  that  the  salient  point  of  these 
tales  are  derived  from  "facts,  stories,  and 
reminiscences  told  to  me  by  California  pio- 
neers," and  to  this  basis  she  has  added  the 
results  of  other  inquiries  upon  the  field  and 
a  patient  search  of  the  literary  material  still 
available  in  many  places.  In  all  there  are 
thirteen  stories  in  the  volume  and  they  cover 
well-nigh  the  whole  ground  of  mission 
activity.  They  are  told  with  all  the  effective- 
ness of  simplicity,  while  the  nine  full-page 
illustrations  by  Langdon  Smith  have  caught 
successfully  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

A  word  of  praise  for  the  artistic  production 
of  this  volume  is  well  deserved.  Every  page 
is  framed  in  decorative  drawings  of  admirable 
and  consonant  design  and  printed  in  green, 
while  the  letter-press  is  bold,  and  comfortable 
to  read. 

-*♦>■ 

William  de  Morgan  has  written  a  new 
novel.  It  is  called  "Blind  Jim"  and  its  publi- 
cation is  announced   for  next  spring. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


What  We  Drink. 
Beverages,  Past   and   Present,   by    Edward    R. 
Emerson.      Published   by   G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

At  the  first  glance  we  are  surprised  that  two 
large  volumes  should  be  devoted  to  such  a 
subject  as  Beverages  and  that  it  should  be 
considered  not  only  commercially,  scien- 
tifically, and  historically,  but  with  a  certain 
humorous  philosophy  that  commends  it  to  the 
mental  palate.  But  such  hesitation  is  recog- 
nized at  once  as  having  a  conventional  basis 
and  as  being  therefore  unworthy.  Much 
more  than  this  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  clothes,  and  clothes  are  much  less  nearly 
related  to  the  man  inside  them  than  are  bev- 
erages to  the  man  outside  of  them.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  connection  between  man  and 
his  raiment  and  a  connection  that  is  not  en- 
tirely, not  even  chiefly,  physical,  but  how 
much  more  intimate  is  the  relation  between 
man  and  what  he  drinks.  We  have,  of  course, 
still  the  problem  of  discrimination  between 
cause  and  effect.  Do  we  think  beer  because  we 
drink  beer,  or  do  we  drink  beer  because 
we  think  beer?  Perhaps  Mr.  Emerson  will 
write  some  more  books  about  this. 

His  knowledge  of  beverages — a  theoretical 
one,  of  course — is  certainly  encyclopaedic.  He 
leads  us  around  the  habitable  globe  and  in- 
vites us  to  look  into  the  cups  that  cheer, 
and  usually  inebriate,  to  examine  them,  to 
analyze  them,  and  to  learn  their  history,  their 
effects,  and  their  predecessors.  We  are 
amazed  to  find  how  infinite  is  the  variety  of 
beverages  and  how  cunning  their  composition. 
But  the  work  is  by  no  means  in  the  nature 
of  a  catalogue.  It  has  a  warm  and  sprightly 
human  interest,  while  its  historical  survey  is 
of  the  widest.  It  contains  disquisitions  upon 
social  life  and  upon  morals,  and  it  is  en- 
livened by  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  always 
subtle  and  delicate.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  while  the  Turk  is  forbidden  to 
drink  wine,  he  does  not  include  champagne 
in  the  interdict,  as  the  effervescent  peculiari- 
ties of  this  beverage  are  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  definitions.  But  if  at  the  time 
of  making  these  explanations  the  said  Turk 
be  watched  closely  "there  may  be  an  almost 
imperceptible  drooping  of  the  left  eyelid." 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  "eau  de  gazeux," 
and  the  remedy  is  to  refill  his  glass. 

Altogether,  we  may  say  that  "Beverages, 
Past  and  Present,"  is  a  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing book  and  rich  in  information  that  is  good 
for  us  to  know. 

The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis. 

We  expect  something  good  from  the  author 
of  "The  Circular  Staircase,"  and  we  certainly 
have  it.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  is  upon  the 
ascending  scale  of  merit.  She  can  tell  a  de- 
tective story  that  is  vividly  humorous  and  hu- 
man, and  we  do  not  recall  a  male  writer  who 
is  capable  of  the  same  feat. 

Laurence  Blakeley,  a  lawyer,  goes  to  Pitts- 
burg with  some  forged  papers  that  are  to  be 
used  in  a  forthcoming  prosecution.  He  gets 
sleeping  berth  No.  10,  but  when  he  is  ready 
to  use  it  he  finds  it  occupied  by  a  stout  gentle- 
man in  the  enjoyment  of  intoxication.  To 
avoid  a  disturbance  he  gets  into  No.  9,  which 
happens  to  be  vacant.  When  he  wakes  in  the 
morning  he  finds  that  he  is  in  No.  7  and  that 
his  clothes  and  the  bag  containing  his  papers 
have  disappeared.  The  suit  left  for  him  is  as 
good  as  his  own,  but  the  loss  of  the  papers  is 
irreparable,  while  his  embarrassment  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  intoxicated  gentle- 
man in  No.  10  has  been  murdered  during  the 
night  A  prettier  situation  can  hardly  be 
imagined  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by 
premature  disclosures.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  a  charming  girl  is  involved,  that  no  one 
is  hanged,  that  wedding  bells  are  distinctly 
audible  as  the  curtain  falls,  and  that  in  spite 
of  pervading  tragedy  there  is  plenty  of  cause 
for  laughter  all  the  way  through. 


New  Publications. 
William  Elliot  Griffis  has  given  us  a  col- 
lection of  Japanese  fairy  stories  under  the 
title  of  "Fire-Fly's  Lovers"  with  appropriate 
colored  illustrations.  It  is  published  by  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  a  pocket  edition  of  "The  Thoughts 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  translated  by 
George  Long,  with  biographical  sketch  and 
index  of  terms.     Price,  35  cents. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Salvage,"  by  Owen  Seaman,  a  col- 
lection of  some  forty  pieces,  mostly  humor- 
ous verse,  selected  from  the  author's  recent 
contributions  to  Punch,  of  which  he  is  editor. 
Price,  $1.25. 

From  the  A.  Wessels  Company,  New  York, 
comes  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  Charles 
Sprague  Smith.  The  verses  show  reflection 
and  optimism,  and  when  we  have  expunged 
a  few  that  are  trifling  there  are  some  that 
are  worth  remembering. 

From  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
comes  a  tasteful  little  volume  for  children.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Little  Brown  Hen  Hears  the 
Song  of  the  Nightingale,"  and  it  is  by  Jasmine 


Stone  Van  Dresser.  The  colored  illustrations 
are  particularly  good  and  the  marginal  decora- 
tions bright  and  pretty.  The  price  is  75 
cents. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished "An  Ode  to  Harvard,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Witter  Bynner.  Much  of  this 
volume  has  appeared  in  magazine  form  and 
has  been  applauded.  Its  issue  in  a  more  per- 
manent form  is  justified. 

"King  Solomon  and  the  Fair  Shulamite"  is 
a  metrical  version  of  "The  Song  of  Songs," 
published  by  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman, 
New  York.  The  main  feature  of  the  little 
volume  is  the  series  of  exquisite  line  illustra- 
tions by  Simeon  Solomon,  seven  in  number. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  author  of  "Nancy 
Stair,"  and  other  well-known  novels,  died  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  March  15.  She  had 
been  for  eighteen  years  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Lane,  formerly  principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  high  schools.  Her  first  novel  was 
published  in  1901.  Her  last  work,  "Katrine," 
is  soon  to  appear,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

It  is  said  that  some  important  and  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  by  J.  S.  Mill  are  about  to 
see  the  light. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  occurs  on  August 
29,  but  it  will  be  celebrated  by  a  memorial 
meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  Tuesday  evening,  April  27. 
President  Eliot  will  preside  and  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson 
of  Concord,  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higginson, 
Dr.  David  W.  Cheever,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers.  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland  will  read  two  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
poems,  "The  Last  Leaf"  and  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus." 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  by  an  observant 
man  of  letters  that  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
cassone  pay  small  homage  to  the  bard  who 
made  it  famous  by  his  lyric.  The  distin- 
guished scholar,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  who 
edited  the  Dooneland  "Lorna  Doone,"  which, 
after  exhausting  several  printings,  has  now 
gone  into  a  new  impression,  says :  "It  is  al- 
most forty  years  since  'Lorna  Doone'  was 
published,  and  most  of  the  moor  folk,  who 
know  anything  of  the  story  at  all,  know  it  as 
being  written  by  'a  gen'Ieman  up  to  Lunnon.'  " 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  sailed  from  New 
York  on  March  31  to  spend  the  spring  and 
early  summer  as  usual  in  Great  Britain.  She 
has  just  completed  a  new  story. 

Dr.  Francis  Galton,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished "Memories  of  My  Life,"  tells  a  good 
story  of  the  thirst  for  information  when  a 
boy,  a  thirst  that  has  not  been  lessened  by 
years,  although  tempered  by  discretion.  "I 
was,"  he  says,  "so  keen  at  my  medical  work 
that,  being  desirous  of  appreciating  the  effects 
of  different  medicines,  I  began  by  taking  small 
doses  of  all  that  were  included  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia, commencing  with  the  letter  A.  It 
was  an  interesting  experience,  but  had  ob- 
vious drawbacks.  However,  I  got  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  letter  C  when  I  was  stopped 
by  the  effects  of  croton  oil.  I  had  foolishly 
believed  that  two  drops  of  it  could  have  no 
notable  effects,  but  indeed  they  had,  and  I 
recall  them  now." 

Last  week  a  perfect  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  Isaac  Walton's  "Compleat  Angler"  brought 
$5425,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  highest 
price  which  has  been  paid  for  this  work. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carey  Waddell  (Louise  Forss- 
lund),  author  of  "Old  Lady  Number  31,"  tells 
some  good  stories  of  the  Long  Island  sea- 
faring people  from  whom  she  draws  much  of 
her  literary  material.  One  old  man,  who  had 
told  her  many  sea  yarns,  is  a  particular 
friend ;  and  after  she  had  written  down  the 
interesting  things"  he  related  she  brought  him 
her  work  and  asked  him  to  point  out  any 
mistakes  she  might  have  made.  This  he  did 
with  great  pride  and  importance.  When  the 
book  was  published  she  gave  him  a  copy  and 
said:  "Captain,  here  is  the  book  you  helped 
me  write."  The  old  man  straightened  up, 
and  replied :  "Wall,  my  light  was  dim,  an' 
my  glasses  wa'n't  of  the  best,  or  I  could  'a' 
improved  on  it." 

The  discovery  of  two  violin  concertos  by 
Joseph  Haydn  comes  opportunely  just  before 
the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Beatrice  Harraden,  in  spite  of  her  novel 
"Interplay,"  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  London  type  of  "militant  suf- 
fragette." Her  sympathy  with  the  demand 
for  equal  suffrage  is  said  to  be  more  of  the 
character  that  appeals  to  American  women. 

The  sale  of  a  first  edition  of  Defoe's  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  for  $1000  at  an  auction  sale 
in  New  York  last  week,  and  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  this  work  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  in  a  library  edition  indicates  the 
high  regard  in  which  this  classic  is  still  held. 

Ignatius  Donnelly's  "proofs"  that  Bacon 
was  the  author  of  works  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare and  others  are  half  forgotten,  but  the 


spirit  whence  they  proceeded  is  by  no  means 
laid,  as  witnesses  Mr.  William  Stone  Booth's 
"Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon," 
to  be  published  April  24  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Mr.  Booth  rests  his  case 
against  Shakespeare  upon  some  195  acrostic 
signatures  of  Bacon  which  he  has  deciphered 
in  the  first  folio,  and,  inasmuch  as  first  folios 
are  among  the  things  which  many  gentlemen's 
libraries  are  without,  he  furnishes  facsimiles 
by  which  his  statements  may  be  tested.  He 
brings  forward  similar  evidence  that  Bacon 
composed  other  works  now  attributed  to  Spen- 
ser, Marlowe,  and  Puttenham ;  he  also  shows 
acrostics  discovered  in  the  writings  of  John 
Milton,  Bishop  Hall,  and  Ben  Jonson. 
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In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San   Francisco. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3,  1909. 


THE   OATHS  OF  THE   MARQUISE. 


How    a    Schoolgirl's  Pranks    Routed  an  Invading 
Army. 


The  Marquise  Tberese  de  Lionne,  the  most 
adorable  old  lady  in  the  world,  a  grand- 
mother, with  fluttering  little  curls  and  the 
laughing  eyes  of  a  child,  has  but  one  fault, 
and  that  so  grave  a  one  that  you  would 
hardly  believe  it.  Dainty  and  pretty  as  she 
is,  and  grande  dame  to  the  tips  of  her  taper 
fingers,  she  punctuates  her  most  ordinary  con- 
versation with  the  strangest  of  oaths.  At  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  on  no  provocation  at 
all,  she  will  come  out  with  "the  deuce!"  or 
"the  devil !"  or  even  a  "damn  !"  that  shocks 
every  one  who  hears  her.  "It's  an  old  habit 
of  mine,"  she  explains,  "and  I  cling  to  it 
because  it  is  an  old  one.  And  then,"  she 
adds,  with  a  gay  smile,  "it  saved  me  once 
from  the  greatest  peril  a  woman  can  run." 

And  here  is  the  story  as  the  marquise  tells 
it: 

"Old  though  I  am,  I  am  not  a  very  serious 
person  ;  but,  as  a  little  girl — ah,  how  long  ago 
that  was,  how  long  ago  ! — I  was  the  greatest 
madcap  that  ever  got  out  of  breath  chasing 
butterflies,  or  tore  her  gown  and  left  her 
hair-ribbons  on  the  hawthorn  trees;  though 
that  did  not  prevent  me — egad!  would  you 
believe  it,  at  fourteen ! — from  being  very 
much  interested  even  then  in  the  handsome 
hussar,  gold-laced,  embroidered,  and  be- 
dizened, who  adorned  the  front  pages  of  the 
romances  of  that  day. 

"Naturally,  my  friends  were  hardly  less 
feather-brained  than  I ;  you  would  have  to 
search  long  to  find  a  dove-cote  more  full  of 
turbulent  chatter,  and  laughter,  and  flights  of 
song  than  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
where  I  took  my  vows — never  to  be  a  nun. 

"It  was  in  the  evening  that  we  used  to 
play  our  greatest  pranks.  We  had  discovered 
a  way  to  slip  out  of  the  dormitory  without 
waking  up  the  sister  who  was  supposed  to 
guard  over  us.  As  soon  as  she  was  asleep, 
we  would  creep  downstairs  into  the  great 
dark  garden,  carrying  with  us  tablets  of 
chocolate,  a  coffee-pot,  and  an  alcohol  lamp, 
and,  climbing  up  to  a  favorite  perch  high  in 
an  old  oak  tree,  we  would  make  chocolate  and 
drink  it  triumphantly  in  the  darkness. 

"In  the  town  where  this  convent  was,  there 
was  also  a  garrison.  The  walls  of  our  garden 
were  very  high,  and  we  never  so  much  as  set 
eyes  on  a  uniform ;  but  walls  that  prevent 
seeing  do  not  prevent  hearing.  The  officers 
and  common  soldiers — naturally  attracted  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  girls,  I  suppose — 
used  to  stroll  along  on  the  other  side  of  our 
wall  in  the  evenings,  chattering  together,  and 
we  girls  used  to  listen.  We  could  hear  them 
so  well !  They  would  describe  what  they  had 
done  in  battle,  or  what  they  would  do  in  case 
there  should  be  a  war,  and  when  they  got  ex- 
cited, they  used  to  talk  in  the  most  blood- 
thirsty way.  It  was  terrifying  to  hear  them, 
but  so  fascinating !  And  what  formidable 
oaths  they  used  !  We  could  remember  a  few 
of  them. 

"One  day,  as  we  were  walking  together  in 
one  of  the  paths.  Eveline  de  Sabran  ex- 
claimed :  'By  thunder,  girls,  this  is  a  devilish 
fine  evening !' 

"It  was  a  revelation !  From  that  time 
forth,  the  entire  convent,  inspired  by  her  ex- 
ample, began  to  pepper  their  conversation 
with  oaths  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Napoleonic  veterans.  And  we  did  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  garrison  expletives 
overheard  across  the  wall.  We  recalled  pleas- 
ant profanity  we  had  heard  years  before,  and 
hunted  through  romances  to  find  the  oaths  of 
fine  gentlemen,  roysterers,  and  serving-maids. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  had  acquired  a 
special  and  remarkable  erudition  in  that  line. 

"As  you  may  imagine,  it  was  not  in  the 
classes,  before  the  pious  ears  of  the  sisters, 
that  we  aired  our  new  accomplishment.  In 
the  daytime,  we  swore  only  before  the  ab- 
bess, who  was  deaf  as  a  post.  But  as  soon  as 
night  came — oh,  we  did  not  think  of  choco- 
late any  more,  you  may  be  sure — we  met  on 
the  lawn  under  the  big  oak  and  had  a  grand 
time.  'Deuce  take"  it !'  Jane  de  Seaux  would 
begin.  I  would  follow  with  'By  thunder, 
blast  your  eyes  !'  and  the  others  would  chorus 
'Devil  fly  'way  with  me!'  'Demme,  sir!'  'By 
'r  lady !'  'Ten  hundred  thousand  devils !' 
'Grape  and  canister!'  'Thunder  and  lightning!' 
'Confound  it !'  To  see  us  strutting  about  with 
our  hands  on  our  hips  or  twirling  imaginary 
mustaches,  with  our  little  voices  coming  from 
the  bottoms  of  our  boots,  you  would  think  we 
were  more  terrible  than  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons." 

As  she  said  this,  the  marquise  burst  into  a 
peal  of  merry  laughter,  and  imitating  the 
childish  uproar  of  the  precocious  blasphemers, 
the  gentle  old  lady  swore  delightedly. 

"It  must  have  been  an  amusing  scene,"  we 
said,  laucrhing;  "but  we  don't  see  the  danger 
it  saved  you  from." 

"Devil  take  you,  my  dears,"  she  replied, 
"how  impatient  you  are!"  and  checking  her 
laughter,  she  continued  her  story: 

"After  the  convent  comes  marriage — after 
the  mother-f  jperior,  a  superior  of  another 
kind.  M.  de  Lionne  was  presented  to  me — 
a  fine-looking  army  man.  I  thought  imme- 
diately of  e  hussar-  of  romance.  He  could 
.  1!:  tlie  p;  ct  well,  too.  And,  zounds!  why 
*'    I  marry  him?     Thirty-five  years  of 


age,  but  much  younger  in  spirit,  of  proved 
courage  and  unquestioned  honor — in  fact,  how 
shall  I  say  it  ? — he  pleased  me  very  much. 
Only  one  thing  kept  me  from  saying  'yes'  at 
once.  Novels  were  already  being  written  at 
that  time  :  I  had  read  some — far  too  many — 
and  they  had  put  a  lot  of  absurd  ideas  into 
my  head.  If  I  were  to  give  myself  to  a  man 
forever,  I  must  know  his  intimate  thoughts, 
his  past,  above  all. 

"One  fine  evening, 'then,  between  two  cups 
of  tea,  I  said  bravely  to  M.  de  Lionne: 

"  'Well,  yes,  I  love  you.  But  come,  tell  me 
frankly,  looking  me  straight  in  the  eye — it  is 
not  very  diasgreeable  to  do  so,  is  it? — have 
you  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  reproach 
yourself  with — if  not  as  regards  men,  as  re- 
gards women  ?' 

"  'Nothing,'  he  replied,  with  an  ingenuous 
earnestness  that  made  me  wish  to  throw  my- 
self into  his  arms. 

"Then  he  suddenly  blushed.  T  had  forgot- 
ten one  incident,'  he  said.  'I  confess  that  I 
have  committed,  or  almost  committed,  a  bad, 
a  very  bad,  action.' 

"Blushing  at  first,  he  had  now  turned  pale. 
I  almost  regretted  having  asked  him.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  curb  my  curiosity. 

"  'Tell  me   everything.' 

"  'I  obey.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  in  gar- 
rison at  T .     There  was  talk  of  war  in  the 

air  at  the  time,  and  this,  added  to  our  youth, 
gave  us  an  audacious,  almost  a  ferocious, 
gayety.  One  evening  when  we  were  all  tipsy 
— for  we  got  tipsy  in  those  days,  which  I  hope 
you  will  pardon — a  sub-lieutenant,  more  tipsy 
than  the  others,  proposed  that  we  scale  the 
walls  of  a  convent  in  the  neighborhood  and 
frighten  the  nuns  and  pupils  in  their  sleep. 
It  was  a  stupid,  an  infamous  idea!  Wine  is 
a  bad  counselor :  not  a  man  there,  brave  and 
honorable  though  they  were,  slapped  the  face 
of  the  man  who  had  made  the  wretched  prop- 
osition. We  rushed  out  of  the  tavern,  found 
ladders  I  don't  know  where,  scaled  the  wall, 
and  ran  across  the  garden  like  looters  in  a 
captured   city.' 

"  (Oh  !'  I  cried. 

"'You  despise  me,  do  you  not?  You  will 
never  be  my  wife?' 

"  'I  have  not  said  that  yet.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  did  not  carry  out  your  horrible  project?' 

"  'Chance  saved  us.  As  we  reached  the 
convent  door,  we  heard  deep  voices  in  the 
garden,  swearing  the  strangest  oaths.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  rough  fellows  of  some 
sort — gardeners  or  peasants  come  to  pay  their 
rent — were  near  at  hand  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Yes,  they  were  countrymen,  for  under 
the  trees  we  could  see  garments  that  looked 
like  skirts' — they  must  have  been  long  blouses. 
We  began  to  be  less  courageous,  remorse 
seized  us,  and  we  fled  to  the  ladders  ;  and  no 
one  ever  knew  that  we  had  entered  the  con- 
vent garden.  But  I  have  always  had  a  bitter 
recollection  of  that  night's  escapade.' 

"The  dear  fellow !  "  I  assured  him  that  I 
thought  none  the  worse  of  him  for  it,  and,  a 
month  later,  I  was  the  Marquise  de  Lionne." 

When  we  had  finished  laughing — for,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  adventure  was  amus- 
ing— we  demanded   of  the  marquise: 

"And  did  your  husband  never  know  the 
truth?  Did  he  never  learn  that  it  was  you 
and   your    schoolmates " 

"Perhaps  he  guessed  it.  The  night  we  were 
married,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  me  in 
his  arms  and  kiss  me,  I  suddenly  sprang 
away,  crying:  'Damme,  sir!  Ten  thousand 
devils!      By   thunder  !' 

"But    he    didn't    run    away    that    time." — 

Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French 

by  L.  S.  V. 

-«•»■ — — 

The  Shakespeare  Lectures. 

This  Saturday  afternoon,  at  Christian 
Science  Hall,  William  Shakespeare,  the 
famous  singing  master,  will  give  his  first 
lecture,  the  subject  being  "The  Art  of  Sing- 
ing." Monday  night,  April  5,  the  subject  will 
be  "Singing   Considered   Historically." 

In  London  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  hear  this  master  speak  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  these  lectures  will  be 
invaluable  to  every  student  and  teacher  of 
the  vocal  art  as  well  as  to  all  who  care  for 
the   human   voice   in    song. 


There  are  few  more  democratic  monarchs 
alive  today  than  King  Victor  of  Italy.  He  is 
very  fond  of  going  out  chamois  hunting  quite 
unattended,  and  one  day  he  met  with  an  amus- 
ing experience.  He  had  shot  a  chamois,  and 
a  peasant  boy,  who  had  seen  the  animal  fall, 
offered  to  go  and  fetch  it.  The  king  thanked 
him,  but  the  lad  inquired  what  was  to  be 
his  reward.  "Well,  what  do  you  want  ?" 
asked  King  Victor.  "A  franc  and  half  your 
luncheon,"  was  the  reply.  The  bargain  was 
struck,  and  the  peasant  went  off  and  fetched 
the  dead  chamois.  The  king  handed  him  a 
franc  and  proceeded  to  divide  his  luncheon 
into  two  equal  portions.  But  the  peasant 
turned  away  in  contempt,  for  the  royal  lunch- 
eon consisted  only  of  black  bread  and  a  large 
raw  onion.  "Bah !"  exclaimed  the  boy  dis- 
dainfully, "I  thought  you  were  a  real  gentle- 
man, signor,  but  I  see  you  are  only  a  poor 
beggar  like  myself  after  all." 


While  remaining  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  we 
will  remodel  and  repair  furs  for  33  1-3  per 
cent  less  than  summer  prices.  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,  1444  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Admiral  Evans's  Talks. 

No  American  has  had  a  more  interesting  or 
dramatic  life  than  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans,  popularly  known  as  "Fighting  Bob." 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  mid- 
shipman during  the  Civil  War  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  daring  adventure  and  heroic  actions 
have  marked  every  step  of  his  progress.  His 
book,  recently  published,  "A  Sailor's  Log," 
in  which  he  recounts  his  life  story,  is  as 
fascinating  as  any  work  of  fiction,  and  there 
is  no  citizen  of  the  country  more  beloved 
and  worshiped  by  the  whole  populace  than 
"Fighting    Bob." 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  has  secured  his 
services  at  the  highest  fee  ever  paid  a  public 
speaker  for  two  of  his  interesting  lectures, 
and  they  will  be  given  at  Dreamland  Rink 
on  Wednesday  night,  April  14,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,   April    18. 

The  first  subj  ect  will  be  "From  Hampton 
Roads  to  San  Francisco  with  the  Fleet,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  great  journey  in  com- 
mand of  the  biggest  fleet  that  ever  toured  the 
world.  The  second  will  be  "Our  War  with 
Spain,"  in  which  he  describes  the  naval  cam- 
paign in  the  West  Indies,  etc.  Possessed  of  a 
great  fund  of  humor,  Admiral  Evans  manages 
to  keep  his  audiences  in  a  cheerfully  inter- 
ested mood,  and  all  who  heard  him  speak  at 
the  banquet  given  him  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  with  the  fleet  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  talkers  they  ever  listened  to. 

On    account    of    the    enormous    demand    for 


seats,  a  mail  order  sale  will  be  opened  at 
once.  No  more  than  ten  seats  will  be  sold 
to  any  one  person,  so  that  speculators  will 
not  be  able  to  gather  in  the  best  places. 
The  prices  will  be  $3,  $2,  and  $1.50  for  the 
course  of  two  lectures,  and  single  lectures 
will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1.  The  acoustics  of 
the  building  are  perfect  and  every  seat  is  a 
good  one.  Mail  orders  shauld  be  accompa- 
nied by  check  or  money  order  and  addressed 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 

The  public  sale  will  open  Monday,  April  12. 

Admiral  Evans  will  appear  in  Oakland 
Monday  night,  April  19,  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house, Manager  Bishop  laying  off  his  com- 
pany for  that  night  in  order  to  permit  the 
citizens  of  Alameda  County  to  welcome 
"Fighting  Bob"  in  a  fine  auditorium. 


In  one  sense  the  opera  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  entertainment,  for  its  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Greek  drama.  In  its  modern 
sense,  however,  it  dates  from  the  year  1600, 
when  Peri  produced  the  first  true  Italian 
opera  to  grace  the  festivities  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry  IV  of  France  and  Maria  de  Medici. 
The  work  attracted  great  attention,  and  many 
Italian  nobles  figured  in  the  cast.  In  France 
the  opera  was  the  outcome  of  the  ballet  and 
in  England  of  the  masque.  Purcell  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  producing  the  first  real  Eng- 
lish opera,  although  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques  was  set  to  music  as  early  as  1617. 


Put  This  Stove  In 
Your  Kitchen 

It  is  wonderfully 
convenient   to    do 
kitchen  work  on  a 
stove     that's     ready 
at  the  instant  wanted, 
and  out  of  the  way  the 
moment  you're     done. 
Such  a  stove  is  the  New 
Perfection     Wick     Blue 
Flame    Oil    Cook-Stove. 
By  using  it  you  avoid  the 
continuous      overpowering 
heat  of  a  coal  fire  and  cook 
with  comfort,  even  in  dog- 
days     The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  OB  Cook-Stove 

is  so  constructed  that  it  does  not  add  perceptibly  to  the  heat  of  a  room. 

Itdiffers  from  all  other  oil  stoves  in  its  substantial  CABINET  TOP,  , 
withshelf  for  warming  platesand  keeping  cooked  food 
hot,  and  drop   shelves  for  holding  small  cooking 
utensils.    Has  every  convenience,  even  to  bars  for 
towels.  Threesizes.  Withor  without  Cabinet  Top. 
I  f  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

rh\R&S/i)Lamp  iZ'tf 

'^^_^^F  family    use — safe,     con- 

^^"^^  venient,  economical,  and 

a  great   light  giver.     If  not  with  your  dealer, 
write  our  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(Incorporated) 


THREE  YEARS  AFTER 

The  Story  of  San  Francisco 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
In  the 

APRIL  NUMBER 

of 

Sunset  Magazine 


Now  on  Sale 


15  Cents 


April  3,  1909. 
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BISPHAM  AT  THE  GREEK  THEATRE. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

More  and  more  does  Bispham  make  one 
realize  the  wonders  possible  with  a  right  use 
of  that  most  lovely  and  flexible  instrument, 
the  human  voice.  On  Saturday  afternoon  it 
seemed  as  if  this  singer  of  scholarly  tastes  and 
ardent  enthusiasms  was  lifted  up  to  a  pitch 
even  beyond  his  usual  lofty  plane  of  achieve- 
ment, by  the  inspiration  of  singing  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  On  a  chill 
and  cloudy  day  that  constantly  threatened 
rain,  he  held  spellbound  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral thousand.  Never  had  he  more  truly 
proved  himself  possessed  of  the  supremest 
gift  of  vocal  expression.  Bispham  wisely 
chose  for  this  farewell  concert  the  choicest 
jewels  from  his  casket  of  treasures.  We 
heard  the  prologue  from  "I  Pagliacci,"  "The 
Evening  Star"  from  "Tannhauser,"  "The  Erl 
King,"  which,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
masterpieces,  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  mean- 
ing, because  whatever  Bispham  gives  us,  no 
matter  how  familiar,  is  vitalized  anew ;  in 
this  the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the  Erl 
King's  son  seemed  to  symbolize  the  long 
struggle  of  a  desperate  but  doomed  con- 
science. In  "The  Two  Grenadiers"  we 
realized  as  never  before  the  wonderful  hyp- 
notism exerted  by  great  leaders  over  their 
humble  followers.  "It  Is  Enough,"  from 
"Elijah,"  was  particularly  welcomed  by  those 
who  wished  to  hear  this  master  of  expression 
render  a  religious  compos'ition.  In  "Hark, 
hark,  the  Lark,"  we  tasted  the  exquisite  satis- 
faction of  hearing  beautiful  music  wedded  to 
poetry  as  delicately  and  airily  lovely  as  frost 
pictures,  and  delivered  with  matchless  appre- 
ciation of  the  finer  beauties  of  phrasing,  ac- 
cent, and  expression.  "Tom  the  Rhymer," 
an  old  Scotch  folk-ballad,  proved  to  be  a 
beautiful  descriptive  piece,  with  a  fairily  deli- 
cate ripple  of  accompaniment. 

Whitman's  sublime  burst  of  heroic  eulogy 
known  as  "Captain,  My  Captain"  is  placed  in 
a  disappointingly  tame  musical  setting,  but 
the  eloquent  music  of  the  singer's  voice  made 
the    lack   less   perceptible. 

But,  after  all,  the  numbers  that  won  an 
almost  awed  recognition  of  Bispham's  marvel- 
ous vocal  resources  were  the  old  favorites, 
"Dannie  Deever"  and  "Edward,"  and  the  new 
favorite,    "The    Raven." 

Having  lately  passed  through  a  Gogorza  en- 
thusiasm, comparisons  would  seem  to  be  in 
order.  The  two  baritones  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  that  each  is  dowered  with  a  tempera- 
mental ardor  of  expression  far  beyond  that 
ordinarily  possessed  by  the  highest  artists. 
Each  appreciates  the  power  that  lies  in  the 
infinite  tonal  colorings  they  know  so  well 
how  to  employ.  But  Gogorza,  being  a  Latin, 
excels  more  particularly  in  singing  songs  of 
ardent  love,  or  tender  sentiment.  I  preferred 
his  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes"  to 
Bispham's,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  tenderness 
which  Bispham  breathed  into  the  delicious  old 
classic.  But  Bispham  is  not  only  the  riper 
scholar,  but  he  is  a  better  vocalist.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Gogorza  can  conserve  his  voice  to 
anything  like  the  staying  power  which 
Bispham's  has  shown.  And  then  the  latter, 
in  the  matter  of  his  versatility  and  magnificent 
dramatic  force,  can  not  be  approached  by  any 
one.  In  "Edward"  he  is  as  arresting  as  a 
burst  of  thunder.  It  really  seemed  to  me  on 
this  second  occasion  of  listening  to  "Edward" 
that  it  was  unique  in  dramatic  and  musical 
annals,  this  strange,  wild,  wailing,  sombre  bit 
of  musico-tragedy. 

And  then,  "The  Raven" — I  have  heard 
people  say  that  they  didn't  care  for  "The 
Raven"  as  a  poem,  but  Bispham  thoroughly 
cured  them  of  that  impression  before  he  got 
through  with  them. 

Oh,  the  haunting,  mournful  music  that  he 
makes  of  it!  Oh,  the  heart-break  in  that 
voice  breathing  of  utter  soul-loneliness,  and 
an  eternal  longing  for  "that  rare  and  radiant 
maiden   whom   the  angels  called  Lenore." 

The  singer's  voice,  like  the  music  had  a 
recurrent  Lenore  motive,  and  there  was,  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  poem,  a  curious  sensa- 
tion, as  the  harmonious  mingling  of  speech 
and  music  flowed  on  and  on,  and  we  were  held 
captive  by  the  spell  of  that  most  eloquent 
voice,  as  if  one  were  scarcely  conscious 
whether  it  was  to  music  or  poetry  he  listened  ; 
arising  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  artist, 
with  sure  instinct,  pitched  his  voice  in  the 
key  of  the  music. 

Well,  it  was  an  occasion  to  remember.  To 
me  it  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  concerts. 
Wonderful    is    the    power    of    the    man    who 


gave  it.  He  held  us  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  The  very  clouds  seemed  spellbound, 
and  withheld  the  threatening  lances  of  rain. 
The  trees  hushed  the  windy  sighing  of  their 
leaves,  and  stooped  to  listen.  And  the  mul- 
titude present  resolved  itself  breathlessly  into 
one  listening  ear.  For  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  artist  who  gave  us  of  his 
choicest  treasures.  He  played  upon  our 
heart-strings  with  unerring  fingers,  and  be- 
stowed upon  us  the  healing  gift  of  tears.  It 
was  a  rare  feast  for  the  finer  senses,  given 
thus,  in  that  temple  of  stone  built  on  the 
stately  and  severe  lines  of  the  antique  the- 
atres, and  one  came  away  unwilling  to  break 
the  spell,  and  to  plunge  once  more  into  "the 
same  wide,  weary  world  before  us."  The 
audience  lingered  as  if  loth  to  go,  and,  in- 
deed, before  going,  offered  to  the  white- 
haired  singer  the  tribute  of  heart-felt  ad- 
miration and  appreciation,  which  is  the  true 
artist's  most  deeply  prized  reward. 


To  really  appreciate  and  enjoy  musical 
comedy,  one  must  have  some  personal  interest 
in  it.  The  amateur  players  who,  reenforced 
from  the  idlers  of  drawing-rooms,  occa- 
sionally venture  before  a  paying  public,  are 
apt  to  select  songs  and  dances  as  the  vehicle 
for  the  easiest  conveyance  of  their  attrac- 
tions or  capabilities.  Such  people  study  the 
dances  and  listen  to  the  songs,  which  they 
encore  often  enough  to  receive  a  very  toler- 
able lesson  in  memorizing  them,  and  cop3ring 
stage  effects — in  a  mood  of  business,  and  of 
self-interest. 

All  men  look  at  pretty  girls  on  parade  with 
a  keen  personal  interest.  The  male  chorus, 
by  the  way,  never  seems  to  attain  to  like 
importance  as  heart-snatchers.  The  matinee 
maidens  are  very  much  more  interested  in 
the  chorus  girls — and  seldom  seem  to  cast  a 
second  thought  to  the  dapper  young  men  of 
the  chorus.  But, ,  in  spite  of  the  personal 
equation  involved,  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  century  is  the  hold  that  musical  comedy 
has  taken  on  the  public.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  light-minded  public.  One  who  practices 
theatre-going  steadily  is  bound  to  notice  the 
different  character  of  audiences  according  to 
the    nature    of   the    attraction. 

I  took  in  "Mary's  Lamb"  and  "Nancy 
Brown"  on  the  same  evening  recently,  and 
when  I  got  through  I  felt  rather  swimming 
in  the  head,  as  if  I  had  been  drinking  Cali- 
fornia champagne.  Both  shows  are,  for  this 
class  of  entertainment,  good.  There  are  plenty 
of  pretty  girls  in  the  chorus  both  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  and  the  Princess.  There  is  a 
first-class  comedian  at  the  Van  Ness  in  the 
person  of  Richard  Carle,  who,  added  to  his 
business  and  composing  versatility,  has  a  very 
decided  gift  of  comedy  acting.  He  has  much 
more  finesse  in  his  methods  than  the  ordinary 
musical-comedian,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
convey  adroitly  the  somewhat  prurient  sug- 
gestion that  lurks  in  the  lines  and  scenes  in 
"Mary's  Lamb,"  which  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
French  farce. 

In  the  one  act  that  I  saw  of  "Nancy 
Brown"  at  the  Princess — the  closing  one — 
I  thought  the  comedy  was  rather  thin,  and 
the  leading  comedian  treated  a  little  shab- 
bily in  consequence.  The  main  attraction, 
indeed,  at  the  Ellis-Street  Theatre  lies  in  the 
girls.  The  chorus  girls  would  be  passed 
upon  enthusiastically,  I  feel  sure,  by  a  male 
verdict,  and  there  is  plenty  of  color,  costum- 
ing, movement,  and  gay  nonsense  in  the  piece. 
May  Boley's  voice  is  of  much  lighter  weight 
than  her  solidly  handsome  person,  and  Zoe 
Barnett,  in  the  second  act  at  least,  is  extin- 
guished in  a  small  role  much  below  her  pow- 
ers. So  the  singing  was  not  up  to  what  the 
company  can  do.  The  charmer  of  the  week 
is,  of  course,  Cecilia  Rhoda,  who,  in  "Mary's 
Lamb,"  is  well  placed  in  the  role  of  one  who 
is  seasoned  in  the  polite  art  of  tempting  side- 
stepping husbands  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path.  Miss  Rhoda  is  pretty,  and  has  a 
figure  full  of  attractive  curves. .  Further- 
more, she  can  throw  into  her  glance  that 
fascinating  diablerie  which  is  one  of  the  ear- 
marks of  the  instinctive  beguiler  of  men's 
faltering,  paltering  souls.  Furthermore,  she 
is  a  vocalist,  although  her  best  abilities  are 
scarcely   drawn   on. 

Considering  that  "Mary's  Lamb"  is  a  modi- 
fication of  a  French  farce — Ldone  by  Richard 
Carle,  by  the  way — it  is  rather  deficient  in 
what  is  popularly  known  as  French  wit.  The 
piece  opens  with  a  quantity  of  unintelligible 
persiflage  exchanged  by  members  of  the  cho- 
rus, but  when  Richard  Carle  and  Julia  Ralph 
appear,  the  atmosphere  clears.  Miss  Ralph  is 
well  adapted  for  the  role  of  the  female  skip- 
per that  commands  the  Lamb  menage;  and 
has  a  speaking  voice  that  a  sea-captain  might 
envy. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  another  singer  in  the 
troupe  besides  Cecilia  Rhoda;  a  Miss  Violet 
Seaton,  who  reminds  one  of  a  gramophone, 
by  the  tremendous  alternations  of  volume 
in  her  voice.  She  has  some  big  notes,  but  a 
truly  vile  method,  and  makes  you  jump  by 
the  unexpectedness  with  which  she'  pours 
forth  a  broadside  after  you  had  concluded 
she  had,  so  to  speak,  pulled  down  the  vocal 
shutters. 

I  heard  some  very  harsh  chorus  singing, 
by  the  way,  in  "Mary's  Lamb,"  and  I  thought 
the  Van  Ness  chorus  was  decidedly  discoun- 
tenanced by  that  at  the  Princess. 


Gabrilowitsch,  "Poet  of  the  Piano." 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  Russian  piano  vir- 
tuoso and  composer,  will  give  his  second  con- 
cert Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  at  Christian 
Science  Hall,  and  will  introduce  to  music 
lovers  a  work  of  a  young  American  com- 
poser, Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  which  is  re- 
ceiving splendid  notices  wherever  played.  It 
is  called  an  "Elegy  in  Variation  Form,"  and 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  pianoforte  litera- 
ture. Beethoven's  "Sonata,"  Op.  31,  three 
Chopin  works,  and  numbers  by  Moszkowski, 
Arensky,   and   Liszt  complete   the  offering. 

Next  Tuesday  night,  April  6,  Gabrilowitsch 
will  play  the  most  interesting  programme 
given  in  this  city  for  many  years.  The  first 
number  will  be  Schumann's  "Fantasie,"  Op. 
17.  Then  a  group  of  Chopin  works,  consist- 
ing of  the  "Etudes,"  Op.  25  and  10,  and  the 
"Polonaise"  in  A  flat  major ;  this  will  be 
followed  by  the  most  important  pianoforte 
work  of  Edward  Grieg,  the  "Ballade  in  Varia- 
tion Form,"  Op.  22. 

For  the  closing  group  we  are  promised 
Dvorak's  "Humoresque,"  so  closely  associated 
with  Fritz  Kreisler's  visits;  Rubinstein's  valse, 
"Le  Bal" ;  "L'allouette,"  Glinka-Balakirew ; 
and  a  "Caprice   Burlesque"   by   Gabrilowitsch. 

Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 

Next  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  7,  at 
half-past  three,  the  above  great  programme 
will  be  repeated  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse.  Seats  for  this  event  are  on  sale 
at  the  theatre  box  office  in  Oakland  only. 


"Ragtime  has  had  its  funeral,"  said  John 
Phillip  Sousa,  recently,  in  discussing  popu- 
lar music  today.  "It  had  the  gout  or  dys- 
pepsia long  before  it  died.  It  was  overfed 
by  poor  nurses.  Good  ragtime  came,  and 
then  half  a  million  imitators  sprang  up,  and 
as  a  result  the  people  were  sickened  with 
their  'stuff.'  I  have  not  played  a  piece  of 
ragtime  this  season,"  he  continued,  "and  it 
is  simply  because  the  public  does  not  want 
it.  I  used  to  play  it.  I  do  not  discriminate 
between  ragtime  and  grand  opera  or  any- 
thing else  that  posseses  merit.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  old  ragtime  pieces  will  bear 
as  clever  manipulation  as  Dvorak  bestowed 
on    the    old    Slavonic    dance    tunes." 


Kussewitzky,  the  king  of  contrabass 
players,  was  recently  heard  in  concert  in 
Berlin.  The  left-hand  agility  and  accuracy 
of  this  renowned  Russian  virtuoso  are  said 
to  be  simply  astounding;  his  hand  flies  up 
and  down  the  huge,  unwieldy  instrument 
with  a  speed  and  certainty  that  baffle  de- 
scription. The  artist's  manipulation  of  the 
bow  also  shows  great  strength  and  flexibility. 
His  conceptions  always  reveal  the  true  musi- 
cian of  lofty  aims,  and  the  soul  of  the  real 
artist    shines    forth    in    every    piece    he    plays. 


Finest  Hats  for  Men. 

Miller,   N.  Y.,  and  Stetsons  exclusive.     Eu- 
gene Korn,  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  Presents 

Gabrilowitsch 

The  Russian  Pianist 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

This  Sunday  afternoon  at  2.30  and 
Tuesday  evening  (6th). 

Seats  SI. 00,  SI. 50,  S2.00,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Oakland  Concert,  Wednesday  aft.,  at  3:30 
Seats  ready  Monday  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  used. 


William  Shakespeare's 

Lectures  on  Singing 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

This  Saturday  afternoon. ^pril  3,  "The  Art  of  Singinj:." 

Monday  evening  (5tb),  "Singing  Considered  Historically." 

Tickets  SI. 00  and  SI. 50. 


THE  BIG 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Easter  Sunday,  April  1 1 
DREAMLAND  RINK 

OVER  200  PARTICIPANTS 

The  Cecilia  Choral  Club  150  Trained  Voices 

Percy  A.  Dow.  Conductor 

The  San  Francisco  Festival  Symphony  Orchestra 

Paul  SleindorrT,  Conductor 

Soloists 

Mr.  OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH,  The  Russian  Pianist 

and 

Miss  ELSA  THORNSVARD,  Coloratura  Soprano 

(From  the  Opera  House  Elberfcld) 

Popular  Prices— 75  cU.  to  $1.50 

Seats  ready  next  Wednesday,  April  7.  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


$ 


Coming  to  GARRICK  THEATRE 
April  20,  22,  25 

MISCHA  ELMAN 

Trie  Wonder  of  Violinists 

A  Master  already  at  the  age  of  18 

Mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will 

Greenbaum,  care  of   Sherman,   Clay  & 

Co.     Prices  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


/l/^e 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


AMUSEMENTS 


*wfe 


MAIL  ORDER   SALE 

No  more  than  10  tickets  to  one  person 

Rear  Admiral  ROBLEY  D. 

EVANS 

(Fightine  Bob) 

In    his    Entertain  in?    and    Dramatic 

Lectures 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

Wednesday  evening,  April  14,  "To  San  Francisco  With 
the  Fleet." 

Sunday  afternoon;  April  18,  "The  War  With  Spain." 

Course  tickets  (two  lectures).  S3. 00,  S2.00,  $1.50. 

Single  lectures.  S2.00,  SI. 50,  S1.00. 

Mail  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  Address  care  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


ADMIRAL  EVANS  IN  OAKLAND 

Monday  evening,  April  19 
YE    LIBERTY    PLAYHOUSE 


Coming  MISCHA  ELMAN— Violinist. 


QRPHEUM 


ELLIS  STREET 

NEAR  FUJLHORE 

Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Bunding 


Week  beginning  this  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

UNRIVALED  VAUDEVILLE 

MLLE.  ZELIE  DE  LUSSAN,  Prima  Donna 
of  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
York;  S.  MILLER  KENT  and  Company,  in 
"Marriage  in  a  Motor  Car";  JOLY  VIO- 
LETTA,  the  Famous  French  Danseuse,  assisted 
by  M.  Armand,  Brazilian  Dancer;  ELSIE 
FAYE,  MILLER  &  WESTON;  TOM  NAWN 
and  Company,  in  "The  Politician" ;  4 — CAST- 
ING DUNBARS— 4;  CHAS.  MATTHEWS; 
New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week 
8— MELANIS— 8. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats.  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  *£?' 

*  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

THIS    AND    NEXT    WEEK    ONLY 

Marie  Cahill's   Big  Musical   Comedy  Hit 

NANCY  BROWN 

FRANK     MOULAN,      MAY      BOLEY,      Fred 
Mace,  and  All  the  Princess  Favorites  in 
the    Cast.     CHORUS    OF    FORTY. 
Next — Another     great     New     York     musical 
comedy  hit,    "THE   UMPIRE." 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats, 
(except    Sundays    and    holidays),    25c,    50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  £22K 


and  Grove  SU 


Phone  Market  500 


Second  and  Last  Week  Begins  Monday,  April  5 

Every    Night,    Including    Sundays 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

A  Real  Hit  of  Big  Proportions 

RICHARD  CARLE 

In    his   own-  merry    musical    gambol 

"MARY'S  LAMB" 

"THE 


April      12— OTIS      SKINNER 
HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY." 


VALENCIA 

Trip  onlv  st 


THPATRF  Valencia  St.  or  nth 
lILLAira:    Ph0Qe  Market  17 

The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

Continued     by     Request! — Last     Performances 
Wed.  Afternoon  and  Night,  April  7 

PRETTY  PEGGY 

Frances  Aymar  Mathews'  Delightful  comedy- 
drama.  Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Valen- 
cia Stock  Co.  Last  appearances  of  Blanche 
Stoddard. 

Mats.  Wed.,  Sat.  and  Sun.;  prices,  10c  and 
25c.  Evenings,  10c,  25c,  35c  and  50c.  Box 
seats,    75c,  $1.  Seats  on  sale  at  the  Emporium. 

NOTE— The  Valencia  Theatre  will  be  closed 
Maundy  Thursday,   Good  Friday,  Holy  Saturday 

Commencing  Easter  Sundav  Matinee,  April 
11— "PETER  PAN." 


Tf\e 


J>IANO. 


GABRILOWITSCH,  the  eminent  pi.infst, 
says  that  in  beauty  and  nobility  of  tone, 
in  power  and  brilliancy  in  color.  In 
absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and 
action,  it  can  not  be  surpassed. 

BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON 

Sole  Agents 

1615  Van  Ness  Ave. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Those  who  are  addicted  to  the  weekend 
habit  are  finding  that  their  path  is  easier  for 
them  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  evident  that  without  the  cooperation  of 
hostesses  the  amount  of  baggage  that  must  be 
taken  even  for  a  two  or  three  days'  visit 
would  be  formidable.  Women  and  men,  too, 
no  longer  believe  in  "beauty  unadorned 
adorned  the  most,"  and  toilet  accessories  oc- 
cupy no  small  amount  of  baggage  accommo- 
dation. Then,  too,  there  would  be  the  an- 
noyance of  packing  and  unpacking,  while 
the  problem  of  transportation  and  storage 
and  the  incidental  worries  would  go  far  to 
rob  a  weekend  trip  of  most  of  its  pleasures. 
But  the  hostess  has  come  to  the  rescue.  She 
supplies  all  those  little  aids  to  beauty  and  the 
toilet  that  women  used  to  carry  around  with 
them,  and  as  a  result  the  guest  can  reduce 
her   impedimenta   to    a   minimum. 

A  lady  who  describes  herself  as  a  "regu- 
lar rounder"  speaks  eloquently  of  the  new 
convenience.  When  she  made  her  first  visit 
she  spent  an  altogether  needless  lot  of  time 
getting  her  things  together : 

The  house  I  visited,  which,  so  far  as  guest 
rooms  go,  -is  about  like  any  other  modern  country- 
house  in  which  New  Yorkers  entertain,  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  could  get  along  with 
a  large  suit  case  or  a  small  steamer  trunk  and 
that  most  of  the  things  a  woman  uses  in  her  bed- 
room could  safely  be  left  at  home.  I  remember 
that  when  I  swung  open  the  mirror  door  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  room  to  which  I  was  assigned 
my  first  thought  that  was  some  one  had  been 
there  before  me  and  forgotten  to  take  away  her 
belongings.  A  second  later  I  adjusted  myself  to 
the  situation  and  began  to  enjoy  myself.  The 
room  was  upholstered  in  pale  yellow.  In  the  ward- 
robe hung  a  beautiful  Japanese  flowered  yellow 
silk  kimono  and  in  a  shoe  pocket  were  a  set  of 
high-heeled  bedroom  mules  and  a  set  of  heelless 
bathroom  slippers.  The  gown  was  hung  over  a 
quilted,  scented  crosspiece. 

In  the  bathroom  was  a  fresh  cake  of  the  sort  of 
toilet  soap  every  woman  likes,  or  at  least  the  sort 
any  woman  would  have  no  objection  to  using  on 
occasion;  a  small  fresh  box  of  the  best  quality 
face  powder,  toilet  water,  cologne,  extract  of  vio- 
let, each  in  its  own  bottle  and  invitingly  set  out  in 
a  row.  The  dressing  bureau  contained  a  full  set 
of  toilet  articles — fresh  comb  and  brush,  powder 
box,  hand  mirror,  manicure  things — everything  in 
short  a  woman  ever  uses  when  making  her  toilet. 
An  electric  hair-curling  appliance,  I  forgot  to  say, 
was  also   included  in  the  bathroom  outfit. 

On  a  writing  table  near  a  window  were  several 
varieties  of  writing  paper  and  pens,  ink,  of  course, 
postage  stamps,  sealing  wax,  a  candle,  etc.  Noth- 
ing at  all  was  lacking.  On  another  table  were  a 
new  novel,  a  new  magazine,  a  paper  cutter  and  a 
drop  light. 

I  looked  at  all  this  and  then  turned  to  look  at 
my  trunk,  which  appeared  just  then  along  with 
a  maid,  who  wanted  to  know  if  she  could  not  help 
me  unpack.  I  declined  her  offer  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  didn't  care  to  let  her  see  that  I  had 
brought  along  a  full  set  of  toilet  silver,  expecting 
to  find  an  empty  bureau  top,  and  the  usual  array 
of  toilet  preparations  most  women  use.  This  is 
why  women  so  often  say  that  it  is  as  much  bother 
to  pack  for  a  few  days'  trip  as  for  a  few  months' 
trip.  The  things  I  mention  took  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  trunk.  A  bath  robe,  silk  negligee,  and 
extra  slippers  took  up  a  lot  more  room.  Really 
the  evening  gown  and  the  afternoon  costume  I  had 
brought  along  were  the  only  things  beside  my 
night  dress  that  I  required  to  make  me  comfort- 
able from   Friday  until   Monday. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  next  weekend  I  was 
asked"  to  did  not  find  me  loaded  down  with  ex- 
cess baggage,  and  now  about  the  most  I  do  is  to 
tuck  a  couple  of  gowns  into  a  suit  case  and  be  off. 
It  is  possible,  in  fact,  to  get  on  with  one  even- 
ing dress,  supposing  the  house  one  is  visiting  makes 
a  feature  of  outdoor  sports.  In  that  case  a  street 
gown  may  be  worn  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  These  days  extra  coats  and  wraps  for 
automobiling  seem  to  be  lying  around  loose  at  the 
service  of  guests  in  the  country  houses  of  New- 
York  people,  for  which  reason  guests  arriving  by 
train  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  load  themselves 
down  with  heavy  wraps.  Ten  chances  to  one  they 
will  only  be  in  the  way.  All  this  makes  weekends 
a  delightful  experience  instead  of  an  experience 
attended  with  a  lot  of  tiresome  details. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  the  case  of  crowded 
house  parties  of  young  people  who  double  up 
when  it  comes  to  sleeping  arrangements  that 
kimonos  and  slippers  will  be  at  the  service  of 
every  young  woman;  but  these  parties  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  average  weekend  to  which 
married  folks  are  asked  includes  not  more  as  a 
rule  than  three  or  four  women  and  a  few  extra 
men — if  they  can  be  got — one  hostess  confiding  to 
me  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  more  than  a 
dozen  congenial  people  together  at  one  time  under 
one  roof.  This  woman,  by  the  way,  gives  the 
most  delightful  weekends  at  her  country  house  of 
any  hostess  I  can  think  of,  for  the  reason  that 
she  is  always  careful  to  match  her  guests  and 
never  to  have  large  house  parties. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  a  full  house  such  as  I 
encountered  a  few  weeks  ago  on  Long  Island, 
when  thirty  guests  were  asked  at  one  time  for  the 
weekend,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of  toilet  things, 
every  bathroom  being  fitted  up  quite  like  a  beauty 
parlor. 

On  that  occasion,  being  alone,  I  was  shown  to 
a  smaller  guest  room  than  I  generally  have  given 
to  me  and  I  noticed  that  the  usual  kimono  and 
slippers  were  not  in  the  wardrobe  when  I  started 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  for  a  second  I  wished 
that  I  had  brought  a  negligee  along.  Then  I  for- 
got all  about  it.  Evidently  the  maid  who  helped 
me  get  into  my  gown  was  well  trained,  for  when  I 
went  to  my  room  that  night  a  blue  silk  kimono 
and  bathroom  slippers  hung  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  near  the  bed. 

These    conveniences    are    not    confined    to 
women.     For  bachelors  who  accept  eleventh- 
hour  invitatio:  is   to   weekends  it  is  absolutely 
ar    thing    and    everything    from    a 
to      ollars    and    neckties    is    put    at 
sal,    the    only    difficulty    being    the 


question  of  fit.  So  long  as  he  has  time  to 
stuff  into  a  suit  case  a  change  of  linen  and 
his  evening  clothes  no  man  need  hesitate 
about  accepting  invitations  to  the  smartest 
houses  for  weekends.  The  valet  or  valets 
at  such  places  will  do  the  rest.  The  guest 
need  not  ask  for  what  he  lacks  even,  provided 
the  valet  gets  a  look  at  his  bag  or  suit  case. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  things  he  needs 
when  he  needs  them  will  be  spread  out  ready 
to   his  hand. 

It  has  happened  now  and  then  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  a  host's  generosity 
by  young  men  of  not  over  sensitive  disposi- 
tion, but  as  these  persons  never  get  a  chance 
to  offend  more  than  once  in  the  same  house 
there  is  less  danger  than  might  be  imagined 
of  an  abuse  of  hospitality  at  weekends. 


Visitors  to  London  (says  Tit-Bits)  are 
sometimes  temporarily  alarmed  by  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  traffic.  Looking  for  the  cause 
of  it,  they  see  that  the  police  on  point  duty 
have  "held  up"  all  vehicles  for  apparently 
no  reason  whatever.  Presently  a  closed  car- 
riage drives  swiftly  by ;  the  police  salute, 
lower  their  arms,  and  then  wave  the  traffic  on 
again.  Some  member  of  the  royal  family 
was   in   the  closed  carriage. 

Spectators  of  this  scene  often  wonder  how 
the  police  are  able  to  distinguish  a  royal  car- 
riage from  a  number  of  others. 

The  police  are  always  furnished  with  three 
or  four  clues  to  the  ownership  of  the  royal 
carriages.  The  carriages  themselves  are 
usually  slightly  larger  than  those  generally  in 
use,  and  the  horses  are  larger  in  proportion. 
The  difference  in  size  between  the  royal 
horses  and  those  of  other  people  is  plainly 
apparent  to  any  close  observer  at  any  big 
royal  procession.  On  those  occasions  the 
royal  stables  can  not  supply  all  the  horses  re- 
quired, and  a  number  of  other  horses  are 
"jobbed"  for  the  day.  The  hired  horses  are 
naturally  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  but 
in  point  of  size  they  are  vastly  inferior  to 
those   in   the   royal   carriages. 

At  one  time  the  royal  carriage  horses  could 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  red  bands  on 
the  fronts  of  their  bridles,  but  harness  of 
this  description  is  not  now  used  exclusively 
by  royalty.  The  police,  however,  can  tell 
from  the  livery  of  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man that  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  royal 
family.  There  are  no  bright  metal  buttons  on 
the  coats ;  the  buttons  are  covered  with  cloth 
matching  that  of  the  coat.  There  is  also  a 
slight  difference  between  the  royal  cockade 
and  that  of  a  private  individual,  but,  although 
the  difference  is  so  slight,  it  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  police  to  distinguish  the  royal  serv- 
ants in  a  crowd  of  others. 


"Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  tailors  while 
measuring  a  man  for  a  suit  of  clothes  mix 
in  a  few  letters  occasionally  among  the  num- 
bers?" asks  a  correspondent.  "Whenever  I 
have  been  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  the 
tailor  always  said  S.  B.  L.  in  a  subdued  voice 
as  he  took  the  measure  for  the  length  of  my 
trousers.  I  often  wondered  what  this  secret 
signal  meant  and  on  one  occasion  made  so 
bold  as  to  ask,  but  was  put  aside  in  some 
casual  way,  which  plainly  showed  me  that 
the  tailor  did  not  wish  me  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mysterious  S.  B.  L.  Well,  I  never 
knew  what  these  letters  meant  until  one  day 
this  winter,  when  I  stumbled  across  the  solu- 
tion quite  by  accident.  I  was  waiting  to  have 
my  measure  taken  while  a  strapping  big  fel- 
low was  on  the  rack.  As  he  measured  the 
length  of  the  trouser  leg  the  tailor  said :  '33, 
S.  B.  L.'     'Yes,'  came  back  the  reply  from  the 

big  fellow,  'and  d d  bowlegged,  too.'     All 

these  years  tailors  had  been  accusing  me  of 
being  'slightly  bowlegged,'  and  I  had  never 
caught  on  until  I  was  practically  told  the 
answer  in  the  accidental  way." 


A  lady  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  deploring  the  waning  of  courtesy  in  the 
metropolis.  As  a  music  lover  she  attends  the 
opera  regularly,  but  the  audience  is  never 
complete  until  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
raising  of  the  curtain,  and  the  late  arrivals 
seem  anxious  to  attract  attention  to  them- 
selves by  their  noisy  advent.  There  is  com- 
parative peace  for  an  hour  and  then  the  exo- 
dus begins.  The  idea  is  not  so  much  to  get 
away  at  a  particular  time  as  to  leave  half 
an  hour  before  the  end.  No  matter  whether 
the  end  comes  at  midnight  or  at  half-past  ten 
the  regular  set  will  not  remain.  It  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  caste  habit  to  enter  the 
theatre  half  an  hour  after  the  play  begins 
and  to  leave  half  an  hour  before  it  ends. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  found  at  concerts 
and  at  church.  The  beginning  and  the  end 
of  every  performance  must  be  ruined  by  a 
noisy  stampede  of  ill-bred  persons  who  try  to 
show  their  superiority  by  a  brutal  disregard 
of  the  feelings  and  the  enjoyment  of  others. 


Lady  Granard,  who  was  Miss  Beatrice 
Mills,  has  discovered  that  England  is  a  cold 
country  and  that  the  houses  have  no  general 
heating  system.  Lady  Granard  was  unfortu- 
nate in  encountering  a  particularly  wintry 
March,  for  not  even  in  England  is  it  usual  to 
have  heavy  snow  during  that  month.  At  a 
dinner  given  by  Lady  Saville  it  was  so  chilly 
that  Lady  Granard  found  it  necessary  to  wear 
her   furs  during  the  meal.      But  all  that   will 


be  changed  before  another  Christmas,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  house  upon  Charles  Street  is 
concerned.  A  heating  sj'stem  will  be  installed 
and  the  house  will  no  longer  be  a  "refriger- 
ator." 

Lady  Granard  was  received  informally  by 
the  king  and  queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
When  she  was  admitted  she  found  the  queen 
resting  before  the  completion  of  her  toilet 
and  she  was  invited  to  make  herself  comfort- 
able in  a  big  armchair  before  the  fire.  Then 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  was  sent  in  quest 
of  a  volume  of  photographs  of  country  houses 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  queen  herself  and 
these  were  explained  to  the  American  bride 
by  the  royal  photographer,  who  has  made  a 
serious  study  of  .the  art  and  does  work  that  is 
really  good.     The  king  came  into  the  room  for 


a  few  minutes  during  the  interview  and  Lady 
Granard  was  presented  to  him. 


It  is  said  that  King  Edward  has  signified 
his  disapproval  of  the  Directoire  gown,  not 
upon  the  ground  that  it  implies  an  artificial 
deformity  of  the  body,  but  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  depth  and  the  grace  of  the 
courtesy.  The  king  is  an  admirer  of  the  full, 
old-fashioned  bow  and  he  dislikes  a  costume 
that  gives  rigidity  to  the  figure  and  makes 
everything  beyond  a  slight  bend  impossible. 


Nell — When  they  were  married  he  prom- 
ised not  to  interfere  with  her  religion.  Belle 
— Yes,  and  now  he  refuses  to  buy  her  a  new 
hat   for  Easter. — Philadelphia  Record. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  now  open  in  their 

SPACIOUS    NEW    BUILDING 

with  extensive  offerings  in 

Carpetings,  Oriental  and  Domestic 

Rugs,  Drapery  Fabrics,  Period  and 

Modern  Furniture 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


San  Francisco 


New  York 


Washington,  D.  C. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods 


Overall* 

Jnmpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Caffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardiean  Jackets 
Blankets 


S  ilk  o  lines 

Qnilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 
Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 
Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery- 
Men's  Underwear 
Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirtinjjs 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 
Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Em  broideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  student  at  a  medical  college  was  under 
examination.  The  instructor  asked  him : 
"Of  what  cause,  specifically,  did  the  people 
die  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  ?"  "I  think  they 
died  of  an  eruption,  sir,"  answered  the  stu- 
dent. 


A  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Granville,  noted 
for  his  baldness  and  avarice,  was  speaking 
one  day  about  a  mutual  friend  who  was  going 
to  be  married.  "I  would  like  to  give  him,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "something  rare  but  not  ex- 
pensive." "Present  him  a  lock  of  your  hair," 
Granville  whispered,   sweetly. 


There  is  excuse  for  hesitancy  in  accepting 
proffered  information  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  "All  the  latest  popular  novels!" 
sang  out  the  train  boy.  Then,  holding  out  a 
copy  of  "The  Guest  of  Quesnay"  to  a  pros- 
perous looking  passenger,  he  urged :  "Buy 
Booth  Tarkington's  latest  work,  sir?"  The 
man  looked  annoyed.  "No !  I  am  Booth 
Tarkington  himself."  "Then  buy  a  copy  of 
'Three  Weeks,' "  persisted  the  boy.  "You 
aint  Elinor  Glyn,  too,  are  you?" 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bar  Association  that  body  undertook 
to  select  ten  lawyers  to  be  recommended  to 
the  governor  as  good  timber  from  which  to 
choose  appointees  for  the  four  recently  cre- 
ated places  in  the  State  supreme  court.  The 
first  vote  was  purely  informal,  each  member 
voting  for  whom  he  pleased.  When  the  bal- 
lots were  opened  it  was  found  that  ninety- 
nine  votes  had  been  cast  and  that  the  same 
number  of  candidates  had  been  put  forward. 


Sages  assembled  in  the  general  store  were 
discussing  the  veracity  of  old  Si  Perkins  when 
Uncle  Bill  Abbott  ambled  in.  "What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Uncle  Bill  ?"  they  asked  him. 
"Would  you  call  Si  Perkins  a  liar?"  "Wall," 
answered  Uncle  Bill  slowly,  as  he  thought- 
fully studied  the  ceiling,  "I  don't  know  as 
I'd  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  liar  exactly, 
but  I  do  know  this  much :  when  feedin'  time 
comes,  in  order  to  get  any  response  from  his 
hogs,  he  has  to  get  somebody  else  to  call  'em 
for  him." 


Frederick  Remington,  the  illustrator,  fresh 
from  a  Western  trip  on  which  he  had  been 
making  studies  of  Indians  and  cowpunchers 
and  things  outdoors,  met  an  art  editor  who  in- 
sisted upon  dragging  him  up  to  an  exhibition 
of  very  impressionistic  pictures.  "You  don't 
seem  enthusiastic,"  remarked  the  editor  as 
they  were  coming  out.  "Didn't  you  like 
them  ?"  Remington,  remembering  what  he 
had  been  told  as  a  boy,  counted  ten  before 
replying.  Then:  "Like  'em?  Say!  I've  got 
two  maiden  aunts  in  New'Rochelle  that  can 
knit  better  pictures  than  those !" 


A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Mayne,  who  was 
a  highly  respected  but  decidedly  heavy  per- 
son, had  risen  to  a  judgeship,  while  Jeffrey 
Keller,  who  had  entered  on  his  legal  career 
at  about  the  same  time  with  Mayne,  but  was 
more  noted  as  a  wit  than  as  a  lawyer,  was 
still  much  in  want  of  clients  and  fees.  The 
latter  was  in  a  courtroom  one  day,  when 
Mayne  was  solemnly  presiding,  and  he  turned 
to  a  friend  who  sat  beside,  and  plucked 
at  his  sleeve.  "See  there !"  he  whispered ; 
"there  sits  Mayne,  risen  by  his  gravity,  and 
here  sits  Keller,  sunk  by  his  levity.  What 
would  Sir  Isaac  Newton  say  to  that,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 


Count  Bertrand,  who  recently  died  in  Paris, 
was  a  very  eccentric  man,  and  to  one  of  his 
eccentricities  he  ascribed  his  long  life.  Once 
•  a  year  he  would  betake  himself  to  bed  and 
stay  there  for  three  months.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  would  see  no  one  but  his  servant, 
who  brought  him  his  meals,  and  even  him  he 
forbade  to  speak.  Just  before  the  Germans 
began  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  count  went  to 
bed,  and  the  sen-ant,  true  to  his  injunctions, 
said  nothing  of  the  events  going  on  around 
him.  One  day  the  bread  proved  so  bad  the 
count  demanded  an  explanation,  whereby,  of 
course,  he  learned  that  Paris  was  encom- 
passed by  the  enemy.  Springing  out  of  bed, 
the  count  paced  the  floor,  repeating,  "What 
should  a  Bertrand  do  under  such  circum- 
stances?" Suddenly  he  stopped,  exclaiming, 
"We  should  go  to  bed!"  and  to  bed  he  went, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  siege  was  over. 


Some  years  ago,  many  farmers  along  the 
line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Rail- 
way brought  suit  against  it,  and  engaged  a 
young  lawyer  named  Brown.  Judge  Gantt, 
who  was  presiding,  was  compelled  to  throw 
many  of  the  cases  out  of  court  because  they 
were  improperly  brought.  Brown  was  mad 
all  over.  Swelling  with  indignation,  he  arose 
and  said :  "Your  honor,  will  you  please  tell 
me  how  it  is  possible  in  this  court  to  get 
justice  against  a  railroad  company?"  Judge 
Gantt  quietly  ignored  the  contempt  of  court 
shown  by  the  lawyer  and  asked :  "Do  you 
wish  an  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Brown?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  defiantly  replied  the  indignant  law- 
yer ;  "yes,  sir,  and  I  want  to  know  how  a 
farmer  can  get  his  case  into  this  court  so  that 
it  will  be  heard."  Judge  Gantt  smiled  and 
said :  "Well,  first,  Mr.  Brown,  I'd  advise 
the  farmer  to  hire  a  lawyer."     Brown  wilted. 


Of  the  two  celebrated  barristers,  Balfour 
and  Erskine,  the  former's  style  was  gorgeously 
verbose,  while  the  latter's,  on  the  contrary, 
was  crisp  and  vigorous.  Coming  into  court 
one  day,  Erskine  noticed  that  Balfour's  ankle 
was  bandaged.  "Why,  what's  the  matter?" 
asked  Erskine.  Instead  of  replying,  "I  fell 
from  a  gate,"  Balfour  answered  in  his  usual 
roundabout  way :  "I  was  taking  a  romantic 
ramble  in  my  brother's  garden,"  he  said,  "and 
on  coming  to  a  gate  I  discovered  that  I  had 
to  climb  over  it,  by  which  I  came  into  contact 
with  the  first  bar  and  grazed  the  epidermis  of 
my  leg,  which  has  caused  a  slight  extravasa- 
tion of  the  blood."  "You  may  thank  your 
lucky  stars,"  replied  Erskine,  "that  your 
brother's  gate  was  not  as  lofty  as  your  style, 
or  you  would  have  broken  your  neck." 


THE    MERRY   MUSE. 


Lenten  Sacrifices. 
Father's  gave  up  billiards 

(Since   he    lamed    his   wrist), 
Sister's  gave  up  dancing, 

Mother's  gave  up  whist. 
Folks  with   no  bad  habits 

Still  may  have  some  hope. 
They  can  get  in  line  like  me, 

I    have  gave  up  soap. 

— Circle   Magazine. 


Lines  to  a  Common  Hen. 
O  hen! 

Thou  bunch  of  feathered  imbecility, 
Disturber  of  the  soul's  tranquility, 
Whence   comes    thy    consummate    ability 
To  rouse  such  wrath  in  me? 

O  hen! 

Again! 

Must  I  walk  'round  that  coop 

And  give  an  awkward  scoop 

To    clutch   the   vacant   air 

And  find  that  you're  not  there 

Nor    anywhere! 

And   then 

Begin  again, 

O  hen! 

O  hen! 

Thou  gem  of  animal  depravity, 

Thy  skull  naught  but  a  witless  cavity, 

Philosophers  assert  with  gravity 

That  I  am  kin  to  thee! 

O  hen! 
What    then? 

Must  I  walk  'round  the  fence 
Because  you  squawk  pretense 
You  can  not  find  the  hole 
Through  which  you  lately  stole 
In    aimless    stroll, 
And  then  walk  'round  again, 
O  hen! 
-Susan    F.    Bitrbank,    in     Woman's    Home    Com- 
panion. 


At  the  Auto  Show. 
He   talked   about  transmission   and   magnetos   in    a 

way 
That  made  you  think  he  owned   a   car   and  drove 

it    every    day; 
He  kept  the  salesman  busy  showing  him  the  new 

devices, 
And    was    not    interested    when    they    quoted    him 

their  prices; 
But  after  all  his  posing  and  the  fine  way   he  had 

talked, 
When  it  was  time  for  going  home  I   noticed  that 

he  walked. 

He  could  spot  the  latest  models,  their  advantages 

he  knew, 
He   hoped   some  day  to    find    a   car   that   wouldn't 

skid  or  slew; 
He  spoke  of  carburetors  in  a  most  convincing  way 
Till  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  him  to  hear  what 

he  had  to  say; 
But  when  it  came  to  buying,  it  was  there  he  always 

balked, 
And  when  it  came  to  going  home  I  noticed  that  he 

walked. 

Human  nature  is  a  study  and  the  auto  show's  a 

school, 
The    human    trait    of    showing    off    is    one    that's 

bound  to  rule; 
We  want  the  world  to   view   us   as   we   some   day 

hope  to  be. 
And    not   the    way    we    really    are.     That's    human 

1*11  agree. 
In  other  things  as  motorcars,  the  man  who  loudest 

talks, 
May   soar   in   speech   but    when   it  comes   to   going 

home — he  walks.  — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A.  Hirschman 

For   fine   jewelry    and    silverware.      1641-1643 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 


FOR  CLEANING  AND  POLISHING:— 

Every  bright  housewife  concedes: 
[fs  everything  that  Silver  needs. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Test  it  yourself. 

Wesnpplv  FREE  SAMPLE  fr.r  the  asbiniT. 

E^iil-slzed  b-ix.pcst-jiaid,  15  cts.  In  0  tamps. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


O  V-J  IN  D  O       APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  Street 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY. FEB.  5.  1909.  THIS  BANK 
REPORTS  DEPOSITS  OF  $2,256,000.00 
AND  A  LEGAL  RESERVE  OF  41  PER 
CENT.  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  CONTINUE 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  STABILITY  AND 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  BANK,  WHICH 
HAS  CHARACTERIZED  ITS  GROWTH 
AND  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  PAST  17 
YEARS.  YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  COR- 
DIALLY INVITED. 

A.  W.  Natlor,  Ptii.     F.  M.  Wilson,  Vict-Pra. 

F.  L.  Naylor    F.C.Mortimer    W.S.Wood 

Caihitr  Am.  Caihitr         Am.  Caihitr 


JfefBi 


iDrrkrlry.t&U- 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.   S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanume  Su. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president ;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO 


BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE    STOCK   AND    BONO    EXCHANGE   OF   S.   F. 

CO SON A DO 

COR.  LOMA  AND  ORANGE 

Mills  Building  Ave. 

3AN   FRANCISCO 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MEKCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Hilles, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUROPE 

^  Send  for  our  programme  A 
of  Tours  de  Luxe — limited  to 
ten  members — departures  from 
New  York  April,  May,  June 
— free  for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Traveler  Checks  good 
all  over  the  world. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Friday,   April    16,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Thursday,    May   13,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  1,  1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Xos. 
42-44.  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  2-10 
James  Flood  Building.  \V.  II.  AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


n  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  -lib  Edition.      Pacffic  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  quiet  of  Holy  Week  has  settled  upon  the 
social  world,  and  until  after  Easter  no  entertain- 
ing save  of  the  most  intimate  and  informal  nature 
will  take  place  among  the  socially  elect.  Wed- 
dings galore  are  planned  for  the  early  summer 
months,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  revival 
of  the  season,  as  there  are  to  be  so  many  events 
for  the  brides-elect 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Caroline 
Mills,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Simeon  Wenban,  to  Mr.  James 
Fletcher  of  Yokohama.  Their  wedding  will  be  an 
event  of  this  month. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Laura  Belle  Jenks,  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Livingston  Jenks,  of  Berkeley,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  Fullington  Thompson,  United  States  army. 
The  wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the  near  future. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Josephine  Deming, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Deming,  to 
Dr.  Gardner  Perry  Pond  took  place  on  Monday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Santa  Cruz,  the  Rev. 
\V.  C.  Pond  being  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Sunday  evening  last  at  their  home  in 
San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Ambassador  Bryce  and 
Mrs.    Bryce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon  and  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Knox  Maddox  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  St.  Francis  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Harkness  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  entertained  at- 
a  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  at  which  twenty  guests  were  present. 

Captain  Sterling  Postley  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Adams  entertained  at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week,  afterward  going  to  the 
Presidio  hop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Mackey  of  Chicago  en- 
tertained informally  at  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis 
on   Friday  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  entertained  at  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  last  in  the  gray  room  of  the  Fair- 
mont in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lynch  of 
i\ew  York. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge. 

Mr.  Edward  Tobin  was  the  host  at  an  informal 
luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  last- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  etnertained  at 
a  bridge  party  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at 
their  apartments  at  the  St-  Francis. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon   of    last    week. 

Captain  Henry  T-  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Ferguson 
entertained  at  a  tea  at  their  new  quarters  at  Fort 
Mason  on   Sunday  afternoon. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  was  the  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  yesterday    (Friday)    afternoon. 

Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry  Taylor,  her  sister, 
who  has  just  returned  from  her  wedding  trip, 
Miss  Helen  Sullivanand  Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sick- 
len.  The  affair  was  held  in  the  gray  room  of 
■  the   Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Beedy  entertained  at  tea  during  the 
past  week  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  evening. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mr.  Quay,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Murphy. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomiansj 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Breckinridge  will  leave  on  Monday  next  for 
Xew  York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend    the   summer. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  will  leave  this  month  for  a 
brief  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Carolan,    Miss    Katrina 


Page  Brown,  and  Miss  Mary  Keeney  have  re- 
turned   from    the    Grand    Canon. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc 
Tobin  expect  to  leave  on  Tuesday  next  for  a 
month's  stay   in    New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  left  on  Sun- 
day   last    for    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  here  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Taylor's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Boston. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  has  been  visiting  friends 
at    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
three  weeks'  stay  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Pasa- 
dena- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  returned 
to  town,  after  a  month's  stay  at  the  Burlingame 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs  sailed  last  week 
for  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  Mr.  Ward  Barron 
are  at  the  Potter,    Santa  Barbara,   for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl,  who  has  returned  from 
Southern  California  recently,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Miss  Dorothy  Boericke  and  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Cormick  will  return  next  week  from  a  month's  stay 
at   Paso   Robles. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  returned  last  week 
from  a  week's  trip  to  the  Grand  Canon. 

Miss  Jessie  Wright  left  last  week  for  Ross 
Valley   to  visit   Miss  Natalie  Coffin. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de  Tristan  have  re- 
turned to  San  Mateo,  after  a  month's  stay  at  the 
Parrott  ranch  near  St.  Helena. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  is  visiting  Captain  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  McKittrick  at  their  ranch  near  Bakers- 
field. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  been  visiting  at  Bur- 
lingame as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper. 

Mr.  Atbole  McBean  has  been  on  a  brief  trip  to 
Portland. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  is  sojourning  for 
a  few  weeks  at  Redlands. 

Miss  Marian  Miller  has  returned  from  a  fort- 
night's stay  at  the  Hotel  Potter,  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Joy  Wilson  has  been  in  town  recently  as 
tne  guest  of  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Mr.  Lansing  Mizner  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  their  guest, 
Miss  Munson,  will  leave  today  (Saturday)  for 
San  Mateo,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Lucie  King  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
George  Cameron  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lathrop  has  arrived  from  New 
York  for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  has  returned  from  sev- 
eral months'  sojourn  in  Europe  and  is  at  the 
Granada. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  was  recently  in  the  city  a  few- 
days  and  had  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 

Mr.  David  Carle  is  at  the  Fairmont  He  is  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Carle  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Gilbert 

Mr.  F.  M.  Dick  of  New  York  and  bis  son, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dick,  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  St 
Francis. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  was  a  guest  of  the 
St    Francis   last    week. 

Baron  and  Baroness  de  Roguefeuil  have  been 
visiting  at  the  St  Francis  in  the  course  of  a 
world  tour. 

Mr.  Newton  B.  Knox  has  been  called  to  Korea 
on  professional  business.  Mrs.  Knox  will  join 
him,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Suez,  and  they  will 
return   to   London   in  July. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  are  Mr.  L.  R.  Marlow,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Bruner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Shainwald, 
Mr.  George  A.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Carlisle,  Dr.  A.  M.  Goss,  Mr.  H.  E.  Goss,  Mrs- 
Lionel  Hevneman,  Mr.  J.  Hartzberg,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Merrall. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Rear-Admiral  U.  R.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Olongapo,  arrived  from  the 
Orient  on  the  Manchuria  on  Monday,  en  route 
home  to    await   orders. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  spent  a  few  days 
last  week  in  this  city,  having  been  ordered  to 
the  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   for  treatment 

Colonel  W.  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A-,  and  Colonel 
John  B.  Bellinger,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from 
a  brief  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Colonel  George  Andrews,  adjutant- general,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  one  time  military  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Division,    is    relieved    from    duty    at    headquarters, 
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Department  of  Colorado,  to  take  effect  June  30, 
and  will  then  proceed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  re- 
port in  person  to  the  commanding  general,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lakes,  for  duty  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  latter  department 

Colonel  Edward  T.  Brown,  Fifth  Field  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  to  May  20,  to 
take  effect  while  changing  station  to  the  United 
States. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Biddle,  Engineer  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  returned  on  Monday  last  on  the  Man- 
churia from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  river  and 
harbor  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Robert  L.  Bullard,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  of  absence 
granted  him  extended  fifteen  days. 

Major  Archibald  Campbell,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  relieved  from  his  pres- 
ent duties  and  will  proceed  to  Vancouver  Barracks 
and  report  May  1  to  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Department  of  the  Columbia  for  assignment  to 
duty  in  that  department 

Major  Percy  M.  Ashburn,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  examining 
board  convened  at  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  vice  Major  Edward  R. 
Schreiner,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Rush  S.  Wells,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  troops  to  be  stationed  there  during  the 
coming  season. 

Captain  Alden  Trotter,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Sixty- 
tightn  Company  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
Seventh  Company,  and  will  join  the  company  to 
which  he  has  been  transferred  on  expiration  of 
his   present   leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Frank  D.  Ely,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  awaiting  orders  at  Plainfield,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  at 
the  School  of  Musketry. 

Surgeon  J.  G.  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached  from 
the  Xaval  Training  Station,  Verba  Buena  Island, 
San  Francisco,  and  ordered  to  Washington,  D.   C. 


The  Great  Easter  Music  Festival. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  announces  the 
completion  of  arrangements  for  the  big  Music 
Festival  to  be  given  Easter  Sunday ,  after- 
noon in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch.  The  affair  will  take  place  at  Dream- 
land Rink  and  the  seats  will  be  ready  Mon- 
day morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  at 
popular  prices,  a  good  seat  being  obtainable 
for  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents. 

Here  is  the  complete  offering : 

Grand  Choral  March,  "With  Sheathed 
Swords,"  from  "Naaman,"  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa;  "Unfold  Ye  Portals,"  from  "The  Re- 
demption," both  given  by  the  Cecilia  Choral 
Club  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  singers 
and  the  Festival  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
forty-five   players. 

With  piano  accompanist  the  choral  club  will 
sing  "By  Babylon's  Wave,"  one  of  Gounod's 
masterpieces,  under  the  direction  of  Percy 
A.    R.   Dow. 

The  orchestral  numbers  will  be  Mendels- 
sohn's overture,  "Fingal's  Cave,"  and 
"Three  Dances"  from  "Nell  Gwynne,"  by 
Edward  German. 

The  vocal  soloist  will  be  Miss  Elsa  Thorns- 
vard,  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Elberfeld,  who 
will  sing  the  brilliant  aria  from  the  opera 
"Mireille,"    by    Gounod. 

The  main  feature  will,  of  course,  be  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch's  performance  of  Chopin's  Con- 
certo for  E  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra- 
He  will  also  play  a  group  of  solos. 

The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  direction 
of    Paul    Steindorff. 

Mr.  Greenbaum  believes  this  offering  will 
compare  with  any  music  festival  ever  given 
in  this  country  even  at  double  and  triple 
the  prices.  It  certainly  will  be  the  biggest 
concert    ever    given    in    this    city. 


Chaliapine,  the  famous  Russian  basso,  so 
a  St  Petersburg  newspaper  asserts,  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  operatic 
stage  and  devote  himself  to  the  spoken 
drama.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  Lis- 
tok,  he  declared  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  following  the  rigid  traditions  of  the 
opera.  In  his  opinion  the  conventional  forms 
of  the  opera  are  antiquated  and  extremely 
inartistic  "In  modern  opera  there  is  no 
improvement,  everything  follows  the  old 
paths,  the  only  exception  being  Wagner." 


The  Hotel  Rafael  has  been  sold  by  the 
Baroness  and  Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroeder  to 
J.  H.  Holmes,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Hotel  Green,  Pasadena.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
hotel  man  of  experience  and  ability,  and  his 
plan  contemplates  a  community  interest  be- 
tween his  two  establishments.  Winter  tour- 
ists who  visit  the  Southern  California  hotel 
may  be  attracted  north,  and  summer  tourists 
here  will  be  pointed  the  way  to  another  de- 
lightful place  to  visit. 


The  average  nightly  income  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  is  §2702.  In  New  York  that 
would  just  about  pay  for  the  lighting,  heat- 
ing, house  staff,  stage  hands,  advertising,  and 
printing  at  any  of  the  opera  houses,  with  no 
money  left  for  the  "stars"  or  other  prin- 
cipals, minor  singers,  chorus,  conductors,  and 
orchestra. 


Furs  Stored. 
Have    your    furs    properly    cared    for    and 
stored  during  the  summer ;  reasonable  charges. 
"V\  rite    for    circular   and   rates.      H.    Liebes   & 
Co.,   1442  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  good  foi  family  ose,  ihoogh 
specially  pat  up  Go  sealed  quart  bottles  . 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
Ail  the  cows  on  the  farm  ate  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 

STANDARD    MILK    CO. 
GUADALOUPE  DAIRY  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  CENTER  OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN   THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


<J  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  introduce  new  features 
of  entertainment  and  music, 
during  the  afternoon  tea, 
every  Saturday. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


DEL  MONTE 
GOLF  LINKS 


The  finest  18-hoIe  golf  grounds 
in  America — velvet  grass  and 
fair  greens  studded  with  stately 
Ave  oaks —  immediately  adja- 
cent to  and  a  part  of  the  Hotel 
grounds.  Only  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  Hotel  door. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to  Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


April  3,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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EYESIGHT 


DoubleVision  Glasses 


644  MARKET  ST.  Opr  Palace  Hotel 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Where  service  and  appoint- 
ments at  luncheon,  afternoon 
tea  or  dinner  please  both 
host  and  guest 


Management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Will  open  for  the  Season 

on  April  First 

An  ideal  home  in  the  country,  almost  within  the  city's 
gates. 

Modem  in  every  respect,  and  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  attractions  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
Service  unsurpassed  ;  table  unexcelled ;  location  unrivaled. 

Special  rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters.  Visit  THE 
PENINSULA  and  be  agreeably  surprised.  Frequent  train 
service. 

Half   an  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco 

JAS.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Manager 


Seattle's  Fewest  and  Most  Modern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  SI. 00  op    English  Grill. 


SHOP  UP  TOWN 

and  save 

10  to  50% 

On  China,  Glassware, 

Marbles,    Bronzes, 

Electroliers,   and    every 

line  of  art  goods. 

We  have  just  unpacked  a  new  line  of 
Engagement  Cups. 

GUMP'S 

1645    California,  just    below    Van    Ness 


RAY  LEVIN 

£HUluu»r 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 

247   POWELL    STREET 
Telephone  Kearny  1619 


FOR  RENT 
Large  Summer  Residence 

In  Belvedere,  Marin  County,  nine  rooms, 
two  baths,  pier,  bath  houses.       Rent  $175 
six  months.     Address 
L.  O.  L,  care  Argonaut,  406  Sutter  St,  S.  F. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

"Pretty  Peggy"  at  the  Valencia  Theatre 
is  a  delightful  offering,  for  it  gives  Blanche 
Stoddard  an  opportunity  in  the  name-part 
which  she  does  not  often  have.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Stoddard  was 
never  njore  attractive  or  more  effective  in 
bringing  out  the  appeal  of  romantic  or  semi- 
tragic*  situations.  Regret  that  these  are  her 
farewell  appearances  at  this  theatre  is 
shared  by  the  many  admirers  she  has  won 
during  her  stay  there.  The  play  as  a  whole 
is  remarkably  well  staged,  with  many  novel 
effects,  and  there  are  several  in  the  big 
stock  company  who  have  won  especial  favor 
in   the   characters   they   assume   this   week. 

Such  success  has  been  won  by  the  presen- 
tation that  the  play  will  be  continued 
through  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
evenings  of  next  week.  On  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday  the 
playhouse  will  be  closed.  "Peter  Pan"  will 
have  its  first  presentation  at  the  matinee 
on    Easter   Sunday   afternoon. 


Richard  Carle,  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
in  "Mary's  Lamb,"  is  already  a  firmly  estab- 
lished San  Francisco  favorite.  He  has 
reason  to  know  what  that  means,  as  he  could 
not  fail  to  note  the  glad  reception  given 
Cecilia  Rhoda,  who  has  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  his  company,  when  she  appeared 
Monday  evening.  Mr.  Carle  is  an  original 
comedian.  He  copies  no  other  mummer, 
and  his  method,  quietly  antic,  is  notably 
effective.  His  transition  from  the  meek  and 
submissive  husband  of  a  superior  tyrant  to 
the  real  director-generalship,  is  done  with- 
out a  break  in  character  or  tone,  but  it  is 
immensely  amusing.  Miss  Rhoda  is  attract- 
ive in  her  role  of  the  enticing  widow,  but 
her  songs  are  not  so  taking  as  some  of 
older  memory.  The  musical  farce,  with  all 
its  Gallic  motives,  goes  with  a  ceaseless 
accompaniment  of  laughter  and  applause.  It 
will  be  continued  all  next  week,  with 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinee  per- 
formances.  

May  Boley  is  "Nancy  Brown"  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  this  week  and  next,  and  is 
in  some  particulars  even  more  engaging  than 
during  the  memorable  run  of  "It  Happened 
in  Nordland,"  when  she  was  an  ideal  figure 
and  delightful  funmaker  as  Queen  Elsa.  If 
there  is  a  comedy  possibility  in  lines  or 
situation,  in  speech  or  song,  she  makes  the 
most  of  it,  and  often  finds  inspiration  for 
deft  improvements  on  the  dramatist's  work. 
Frank  Moulan,  Fred  Mace,  and  Budd  Ross, 
are  inimitable  in  rather  slender  character- 
izations. James  T.  Stevens  has  good  songs 
in  the  second  act.  And  the  chorus — well, 
it  does  not  include  a  single  aged,  unattract- 
ive, or  sluggish  specimen  of  the  chorus  girl 
species.  "Nancy  Brown"  will  run  only  one 
week    more.  , 

At  the  Orpheum  for  the  week  beginning 
with  the  Sunday  matinee,  the  chief  new 
feature  will  be  the  celebrated  prima  donna. 
Mile.  Zelie  de  Lussan,  of  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera  House  fame.  She  will  be  heard  in 
several  celebrated  operatic  selections,  and  in 
some  favorite  ballads.  Her  accompanist  will 
be  the  gifted  pianist,  Signor  Angelo 
Fronani.  S.  Miller  KTent,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful younger  dramatic  stars,  will  present 
a  short  comedy  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf, 
entitled  "Marriage  in  a  Motor  Car."  Mr. 
Kent  as  Harold  Matthews,  the  husband,  is 
most  happily  cast,  and  is  admirably  supported 
by  Miss  Donah  Benrimo,  a  San  Francisco 
girl,  who  has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  East.  Dorothy  Keane  will  also  assist 
Mr.  Kent.  Joly  Violetta,  Parisian  beauty 
and  danseuse,  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance, and  will  be  assisted  by  M.  Armand, 
a  Brazilian  dancer  of  renown.  Violetta  pre- 
sents her  act  in  two  parts,  the  first  being 
a  series  of  parodies  and  the  second  char- 
acteristic Brazilian  dances.  Elsie  Faye, 
Miller  and  Weston,  will  introduce  what  they 
term  "The  Act  Dainty,"  which  introduces 
Miss  Faye  and  her  associates  in  very  attract- 
ive songs  and  dances.  Next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  Tom  Nawn  and  company,  who 
will  appear  in  the  one  act  farce,  "The  Poli- 
tician." It  will  also  conclude  the  engage- 
ment of  Charles  Matthews,  the  champion 
jumper,  the  Four  Casting  Dunbars,  and  the 
Melani  Troupe.  . 

Madame  Alia  Nazimova  will  be  seen  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre  this  month  in  a 
series  of  her  greatest  successes.  She  will 
be  supported  by  her  entire  New  York  com- 
pany. Five  productions  are  to  be  offered 
during  the  two  weeks'  stay  of  the  great 
Russian  actress. 


Otis  Skinner  in  his  most  recent  success, 
the  four-act  romantic  comedy,  "The  Honor 
of  the  Family,"  will  be  the  next  attraction 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  opening  a  two 
weeks   engagement   on    Monday,    April    15. 


Harrison  Gray  Fiske  has  just  completed 
arrangements  to  present  Mrs.  Fiske  and 
her  splendid  New  York  company  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  in  her  latest  success,  "Sal- 
vation   Nell,"   for   two   weeks   in   June. 


in  the  New  York  production  of  "The  Devil," 
has  been  engaged  as  leading  man  for  the 
Valencia  Theatre  stock  company,  and  will 
begin  his  engagement  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  run  of  "Peter  Pan"  in  a  sumptuous 
production  of  "If  I   Were  King." 


Paul  McAllister,  one  of  Henry  W.  Savage's 
actors,    who    created    the    part    of    the    artist 


CURRENT    VERSE. 

An  April  Wind. 
Oh,  once  I  heard  an  April  wind 

On  hilltop,  plain,  and  lea: 
"Drop  all  that  ties  your  foot,  behind, 

And  follow,  follow  me. 

"I  breathe   the  breath  of  vanished  snows. 

The  combing  clouds  I  ride. 
In  wild-flower  woods  my  spirit  blows.  ' 

Oh,  follow  swift  besidel" 

By  flood-lapped  bluff  and  dipping  boom 

I  walked  the  upland  plain; 
And    fresh  arose  the  earth's  perfume 

And  cool  dropped  down  the  rain. 

And  happy,  happy,  happy,   I 

Beyond  my  thought  or  guess 
Who  chased  beneath  the  changing  sky 

My   unfound   happiness. 

For  veiled  and   far  the  early  star, 

And  scattered  far  and  pale 
Hepatica  and   dogtooth  are 

On  April  shore  and  trail. 

By    black-turned    loam,    by    white-flocked    foam 
\\  here  winds  and  waters  streamed 

I  never  found  to  carry  home 
The  very  flowers  I  dreamed. 

More,  more  than  what  I  missed  or  found 

The  open-vaulted  day, 
The    river   chords,   the   fragrant   ground, 

The  wind's  wide  voice  and  way — 

"Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow  me — 

My  pulses  run  and  leap 
By  valley,  plain,  and  upland  lea, 

By  foam-lapped  bluff  and  steep." 

"I  breathe  the  breath  of  vanished  snows 

And  wild-rose  sprays   unborn. 
Through  cloud-racks  cool  my  footstep  goes 

Where  high-swung  mists  are  torn." 

Down  April   roads  the  rain-dropped  wind 

Ran  coursing  fresh  and  free: 
"Oh,  reck  not  what  you  lose  or  And; 

But  follow,  follow  me." 
— Edith  IVyatt,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  Road  to  Cabinteely. 
Oh,   the  lonely  road,  the  road  to   Cabinteely, 
'Tis  there  I  see  a  little  ghost,  and  gaily  singeth 
she. 
She  plucks  the  swaying  cowslip,   nor  stays  for  all 
.  my  calling. 
But  flies  at  my  pursuing,  who  once  did  run  to 
me — 

She  once  did  run  to  me. 

I   follow  ever  eager  the  dancing  shade  elusive, 
The  phantom  feet  that  leave  me  so  lone  and  far 
behind. 
Then    comes    her   merry    laughter   like    elfin    music 
chiming. 
She  cares  not  for  my  sorrow,  she  once  to  grief 
so    kind — 

She  was  to  tears  so  kind. 

Her  kiss    falls    swift   and    tender   on  breaking  bud 
and  blossom, 
Her    flitting    fingers    touch    them,    fair    as    white 
butterflies; 
Her  slender  arm  enfolds  them  with  soft  and  sweet 
embraces, 
Remembered  shy  caresses  she  now  to  me  denies — 
She  all  to  me  denies. 

On  the  haunted  road,  the  road  to  Cabinteely, 
'Tis  there  a  little  dancing  ghost  her  merry  way 
doth  take. 
She  sings  no  song  of  sorrow,   nor  knows  no  pain 
of   weeping. 
I    would   not    wish    her    home   again,    though    my 
lone  heart  should  break — 

Though  my  poor  heart  should  break. 
— Dora    Sigerson    Shorter,     in    McClure's    Maga- 
zine. 


Afterwards. 


Somehow  it  is  the  little  things  that  last 

And  make  the  picture  when  the  model's  fled — 

Her  smile,  her  voice,  the  way  she  tossed  her  head, 

Coquetting;   when  the  memory  is  past 

Of  line  and  feature,  then  such  trifles  set 

Their  fingers  to  the  brushes. 

Henriette 
Was  just  that  sort:   illusive,  here  and  there. 
I  knew  her  quite  ten  winters — loved   her  one — 
And  yet,  no  sooner  was  the  story  done 
Than  I  could  scarce  have  told  you  if  her  hair 
Was  black  or  golden.      (There,  I  sometimes  think, 
Lay  half  her  charm:   a  man  could  look  and  drink 
Great  draughts   from   all   her  prettiness,    and   then 
Go,  and  forget,  and  long  to  drink  again!) 
Well,  so  tonight,  five  years  since  when  we  said 
Good-bye,   without  a  heartbreak,   were  I  sent 
Da  Vinci's  art  to  fetch  that  lineament 
Most  fleeting  and  distinctive  back  to  me, 
And  paint  on  some  spick  canvas  her  dim  head, 
So  all  the  world  would  straight  acclaim  it  she, 
Even  so,  my  hand  would  fail  me  utterly. 

And  yet  I  know  her  still:  her  laugh  and  frown, 
The  sweep  of  shoulder  and  the  fall  of  gown; 
And  how,  at  moments,  her  unwavering  eyes, 
That  were  so  innocent,  could  seem  so  wise; 
A  dimple  darting  like  a  butterfly 
About  the"  flowers  in  the  pink  and  white 
Glad  garden  of  her  cheek:   the  leaping  light 
Lost  in  the  tides  between  a  smile  and  sigh: 
The  perfume  of  her  hair,  and  how  the  rose 
She  wore  once  at  her  throat  assumed  new  grace, 
And  that  shy  sadness  her  unconscious  face 
Wore  in  its  moments  of  untaught  repose. 

And  that  is  all?     It  should  be  all.  and  yet 
This  last  remains:  that  I   recall  that   I 
Have  wooed  so  often  her  faint  memory, 
While  she  was  ever  ready  to  forget! 

—Reginald   Wright  Kauffman,  in  Smart  Set. 
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J  The   original     and    genuine    Chartreuse    has  3 

9  always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu-  J 

gr  sian  Monks  i  Peres  Chartreux],  who,  since  their  i 

S*-  expulsion  from  France,  have    been  located  at  4C 

5fr  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels  IK 

|{.  and   insignia    originated   by  the   Monks    have  « 

Ja.  been  adjudged  by  the    Federal  Courts   of  this  j{ 

j;  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  j* 

es  Monks,  their  world-renowned  productis  now-  2 

E  adays  known  aa"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

£  At  first-diss  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers,  Hotels.  Cafes,  ^ 

E[  Baijcr  i  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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TO  LEASE 

North  side  Jackson  Street,  near  Buchanan, 
BEAUTIFULLY  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
eight  rooms,  two  baths,  earaee.  Rent  reason- 
able.    Telephone.  West  1051. 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 
It  boks  like  a  music  cabinet- 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical rioise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price.  $200. 

SHERMAN.  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearny  and  Sutter.  S.  F. 
Broadway  at  13th  1635  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  I       SAN    FRANCISCO 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal  hotel  accommodations. 


Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau.  Peelc-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

C  al ilo  r  n  i 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Checkers — Years  ago  I  had  money  to  burn 
and  I  burnt  it!  Neckers — How?  Checkers — 
On  an  old  name  of  mine  ! — Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine, 

Sunday-School  Teacher — What  was  Adam's 
punishment  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
Johnnie?  Johnnie  (confidently) — He  had  to 
marry  Eve. — Life. 

Bridegroom — Where  shall  we  go,  dearest — 
Nigara  Falls  or  Washington?  Bride — We 
might  go  to  both  places  and  see  which  we  like 
best. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Don't  you  know  that  no  one  listens  to  or 
reads  your  speeches?"  "Yes,"  answered  Sen- 
ator Sorghum ;  "in  that  way  I  avoid  making 
enemies." — Washington  Star. 

She  (reading) — Mice  are  fond  of  music, 
and  will  get  as  close  to  it  as  they  can.  He — 
Just  cut  that  out  and  I'll  send  it  to  the  girl 
in  the  next  flat. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

She — They  say  girls  can't  throw  straight, 
but  when  a  girl  throws  sly  glances  I  notice 
she  generally  hits  the  mark.  He  (recently 
bitten) — Yes  ;  the  easy  mark. — Boston  Herald. 

Elsie — When  all  the  boys  sing  together  it  is 
just  charming.  But  why  don't  you  have  so- 
loists in  your  glee  club.  Teacher — They  pre- 
fer to  divide  the  responsibility. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

"How  do  you  tell  bad  eggs?"  queried  the 
young  housewife.  "I  never  told  any,"  replied 
the  fresh  grocery  clerk,  "but  if  I  had  anything 
to  tell  a  bad  egg  I'd  break  it  gently." — Chris- 
tian Guardian. 

Wickwire — I  like  Timmins's  stories.  He 
has  such  a  light  touch.  Simmins — Yes,  that's 
one  thing  in  Timmins's  favor ;  he  rarely 
strikes  one  for  more  than  two  or  three  dol- 
lars.— Indianapolis   Journal. 

She — Economizing,  are  they?  You  surprise 
me !  I  understood  they  were  simply  rolling 
in  wealth.  He — Well,  that  may  be  true,  but 
I  believe  they  have  to  be  careful  not  to  roll 
too  far. — St.  Louis  Times. 

Watts — There  is  no  such  thing  as  telling  the 
quality  of  whisky  that  you  taste  these  days,  is 
there  ?  Lushforth — No.  The  only  test  is  the 
feel.  Watts— The  feel?  Lushforth— Yes. 
And  you  have  to  wait  till  next  morning  for 
that. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

The  haughty  young  typewriter  drew  herself 
to  her  queenly  height.  "George  Vermillion," 
she  said,  in  icy  tones,  "no  one  could  mistake 
your  attentions  to  me.  My  lawyer  says  I 
have  a  beautiful  case.  Either  I  will  sue  you 
for  breach  of  promise  or  else  you  must  give  me 
the  legal  right  to  write  'Mrs.  George  Vermil- 


lion' on  my  calling-cards."  "Write  it?"  gasped 
the  unhappy  employer ;  "great  Csesar,  girl, 
you  can't  even  spell  it !" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Did  Miss  Flavilla  seem  pleased  when  you 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  theatre?"  "Pleased! 
She  wanted  to  keep  the  tickets  for  fear  some- 
thing might  happen  to  me." — Chicago  Record. 

"And  you  wouldn't  begin  a  journey  on  Fri- 
day?" "You  bet  I  wouldn't."  "I  can't  under- 
stand how  you  can  have  any  faith  in  such  a 
silly  superstition."  "No  superstition  about  it 
— Saturday's  pay-day." — Chicago  Journal. 

"I  do  not  think,"  she  of  the  shy  brown  eyes 
remarked,  "that  it  is  quite  proper  for  two  per- 
sons to  sit  on  the  same  sofa.  Do  you?" 
"Nay,"  quoth  he  of  gall,  taking  the  hint,  "not 
if  there  is  a  chair  in  the  room." — Town 
Topics. 

First  American  Financier — I  have  no 
patience  with  the  people  who  go  to  Monte 
Carlo  and  drop  all  their  money.  Second  Ditto 
— Neither  have  I.  Why  can't  they  patronize 
home  industry  and  drop  it  in  Wall  Street  ? — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"You  seem  to  be  going  home  in  a  very 
cheerful  manner  for  a  man  who  has  been  out 
all  night."  "Yes.  You  see,  my  wife  is  an 
amateur  elocutionist,  and  she's  saving  her 
voice  for  an  entertainment  tomorrow  night." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Halloa,  old  chap,  where  are  you  off  to?" 
said  one  man  to  another.  "I'm  going  over 
to  the  postoffice  to  make  complaint  about  the 
dilatory  delivery."  "What's  the  trouble?" 
"Why,  that  check  you  promised  to  send  me 
ten  days  ago  hasn't  reached  me  yet." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Mamma — Has  Mr.  Dorrance  given  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  he  means  business? 
Clara — Business !  I  should  think  he  did  mean 
business !  I'm  sick  of  the  word  business. 
All  he  has  talked  about  the  last  three  times 
he  has  been  here  was  papa's  business. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

"Sadeye  is  a  man  I  admire.  He  and  Butts 
had  been  bad  friends  for  a  year ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  Butt's  wife  was  dangerously 
ill,  he  went  up  to  him  and  offered  his  sym- 
pathy." "Um  !  You  are  probably  not  aware 
that  Sadeye  has  gone  into  the  undertaker's 
business." — Philadelphia    North    American. 

Near-Sighted  Lady — The  boy  who  is  trying 
to  tie  that  tin  can  to  that  poor  dog's  tail  ought 
to  be  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life — 
the  horrid  little  brute.  Maid — It's  your  boy, 
mum.  Near-Sighted  Lady — My  Boy  ?  Maid 
— Yes,  mum.  Near-Sighted  Lady — Tell  him, 
if  he'll  stop,  I'll  give  him  some  cake. — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by- 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BUILDING       Junction  Post  and  Market 


BOOTH'S 
CRESCENT  BRAND 


W.  E.  DASSONVILLE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is  now  permanently 
located  at 

251  POST  STREET 

Near  Grant  Ave. 


MENLO  PARK 

Two  Country  Homes  to  Lease 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY 
Call  Building 


Jr 

#-JL     Gel 


"Pr*&*t 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Geflmproved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


Cooked  for  con- 
noisseurs by 
comp  et  ent 
chefs 


CALIFORNIA 

Broiij;i> 

Mackekel 


i) 


Packed  in  Spice,  Mustard  or 

Tomato  Sauce  —  as 

you  prefer 


Monterey  Packing  Company 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 


20  Cents 
EVERYWHERE 


F.  E.  BOOTH 

Sacramento  and  Drumm  Streets 
Sole  Agent,  San  Francisco 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


PHE  illustration,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  versatility  of  our 
■*■   decorative  department,  is  a  reception  hall  in  carved  oak,  with  furniture 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  showing  a  billiard  room  beyond. 


Lv.  San  Francisco 

Ll.  Huir  Winds 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00a 
2:00p 
«4:40p 

8:40a 
10:00a 
11:20a 
12:40p 
2:00p 
3:20p 

t7:25a 
1:36p 

~3:00p 
4:40p 

11:00a 
12:20p 
1:40p 
3:05p 
4:45P 
6:05p 

7:26a 

1:32p 

4:34p 

*8:B0p 

10:56a 
12:1Ep 
1-.3SP 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01p 

•Saturday  only.     tMonday  only.     ©Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Sau  salt  to  Ferry  and  872  Market. 

General  Offices — Mill  Valley.  California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


P  A  f  TNf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1  ll  U       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m.;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


Furniture 
Carpels 
Rug* 
Dnperiea 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Since  1858" 
Wholesale 


Retail 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 
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A  Gracious  Compliment  Well  Deserved. 
At  the  banquet  given  to  Dr.  Blue  last  week  three 
hundred  representative  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
applauded  Chairman  Charles  S.  Wheeler  to  the  echo 
when  he  introduced  Governor  Gillett  as  "one  who  has 
made  good."  It  was  a  compliment  graciously  given, 
for  Mr.  Wheeler  has  not  been  either  in  personal  or 
political  sympathy  with  Governor  Gillett.  Likewise  it 
was  a  compliment  well  deserved,  for  in  difficult  situa 
tions  and  under  trying  circumstances  Governor  Gillett 
has  carried  himself  worthily  as  "the  governor  of  all  the 
people."  In  recent  times  no  governor  of  California  has 
been  called  upon  to  deal  with  so  many  or  such  per 
plexing  problems.  Beginning  with  the  street  railroad 
strike  of  two  years  ago,  one  crisis  has  followed  another 
calling  for  judgment  and  resolution  in  the  State  execu- 
tive. A  man  of  uncertain  mind,  of  feeble  judgment,  or 
of  hasty  temper  might  have  plunged  us  into  distressing 
social  confusions  upon  half  a  dozen  occasions.  A  man 
studious  of  effects  and  solicitous  for  his  own  political 
fortunes  might  easily  have  made  wreck  of  principles 
extremely   dangerous    for    communities     to    disregard 


Amid  these  complicated  conditions  Governor  Gillett  has 
steered  a  straight  course,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  he  finds  approval  among  thoughtful  men  quite  apart 
from  considerations  of  political  parties  or  factions. 

It  is  curious  how  under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances the  man  who  boldly  walks  the  path  of  duty  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  it  may  be,  the  man  who  speaks 
his  mind  and  acts  his  part  bravely,  wins  approval 
where  the  dodger  and  the  trimmer  fail.  Even  in  poli- 
tics, that  most  uncertain  and  difficult  of  all  fields,  this 
principle  holds  good.  In  spite  of  its  whimsies,  in 
spite  of  its  resentments  and  even  in  spite  of  its  own 
sharp  criticism,  the  American  public  likes  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  and  hardihood  to  follow  the  line  of 
duty.  Take  the  case  of  Governor  Gillett;  in  connection 
with  the  street-car  strike,  likewise  in  connection  with 
the  recent  Japanese  agitation,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
positive  mandate  of  duty  to  antagonize  large  and 
politically  potent  elements  of  our  citizenship.  He  took 
a  firm  course  and  held  to  it  in  each  instance  without 
hesitation,  without  timidity,  and  without  noise.  He 
went  straight  ahead  doing  simply  the  right  and  manly 
thing.  He  gave  no  heed  to  the  "politics"  of  any  situa- 
tion, yielded  nothing  to  the  counsels  of  political  timidity 
or  of  political  ambition.  And  today  we  find  him 
approved  and  commended  even  by  those  elements  whose 
enmity  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  way  to  command  the 
respect  of  men,  in  politics  as  in  other  things,  is  to  do 
one's  duty  as  it  presents  itself  without  evasion  or 
apology,  without  dodging  or  trimming. 


A  Threat  from  Japan. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  give  a  heedful  eye  to  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  now  going  on  between  Japan 
and  China;  lest  we  find  ourselves  involved  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  pleasant.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
cause  of  contention  is  Manchuria.  Ever  since  the  close 
of  the  war  China  has  been  waiting  more  or  less  patiently 
for  the  evacuation  of  her  territory  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  and  Japan's  innumerable 
pledges  of  disinterested  motives.  Japan,  however, 
shows  no  signs  of  withdrawal  or  of  loosening  her  octo- 
pus grip  on  Manchuria,  and  as  China  becomes  more 
restive  under  the  foreign  occupation  so  Japan  grows 
more  determined  to  remain  where  her  armies  placed  her 
in  the  guise  of  a  deliverer.  The  Chinese  envoys  who 
recently  arrived  in  America  unquestionably  came  upon 
this  business  of  Manchuria  and  with  the  hope  of  arous- 
ing American  intercession,  while  the  government  at 
Pekin  has  been  unresting  in  its  direct  demands  upon 
Tokio. 

China's  latest  suggestion  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  matter  be  referred  for  determination  to  The 
Hague  tribunal,  and  the  reply  of  Japan  is  not  only  a 
direct  refusal,  but  it  also  strikes  a  new  and  unpleasant 
note  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  China 
is  told  in  so  many  words  that  no  outside  interference 
or  mediation  will  be  permitted,  that  the  dispute  must 
be  settled  by  the  principals  alone,  and  that  in  making 
such  proposals  of  arbitration  by  The  Hague  she  has 
allowed  "malign  interests"  to  prevail  and  has  been 
"guilty  of  slight  courtesy"  to  Japan.  Such  language 
in  a  diplomatic  note  given  out  for  publication  is  either 
deliberately  provocative  or  it  is  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  contempt  that  is  felt  by  a  compact  and  powerful 
nation  for  one  that  is  unwieldy  and  helpless.  Nor  need 
we  overlook  the  tacit  intimation  that  the  white  world 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  yellow  and  no  part  in  it 
disposition. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  Japan  objects  to  The  Hague 
because  such  an  appeal  would  bring  the  dispute  officially 
to  the  notice  of  the  powers,  and  particularly  of  America, 
who  are  pledged  to  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  and 
the  integrity  of  China.  America  is  not  only  morally 
responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  but  she  has 
emphasized  her  attitude  toward  evacuation  again  and 
again.     Mr.  Root  expressly  notified  the  American  con- 


suls in  Manchuria  that  they  were  to  recognize  Chinese 
sovereignty  and  none  other,  and  in  the  diplomatic  notes 
recently  exchanged  between  America  and  Japan  the 
same  understanding  as  to  the  integrity  of  China  in 
Manchuria  was  again  and  emphatically  expressed.  And 
yet  we  are  now  told  that  this  is  a  domestic  matter  for 
Asiatic  settlement  only  and  that  neither  The  Hague, 
nor  the  individual  powers,  nor  even  America  have  any 
locus  standi  whatever.  This  last  note  was  officially 
addressed  to  China,  but  by  its  prompt  publication  in 
Tokio  we  may  infer  that  it  was  indirectly  intended  for 
other  perusal. 

What  action  America  can,  or  should,  take  it  is  hard 
to  say.  To  a  great  extent  she  has  tied  her  hands  and 
committed  herself  by  the  exchange  of  unofficial  notes 
that  so  much  excited  the  resentment  of  our  Senate. 
That  note  was,  of  course,  intended  to  allay  a  state  of 
supposed  tension  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
avow  a  sort  of  perpetual  love  feast  between  Washington 
and  Tokio.  Professing  to  enumerate  the  possible 
causes  of  discord  between  the  two  countries  it 
expressed  an  agreement  of  policies  as  to  Manchuria, 
but  carefully  omitted  all  the  matters  of  contention,  such 
as  the  school  and  immigration  questions  that  were  then 
in  the  air.  From  our  own  point  of  view  the  notes  were 
silent  where  they  should  have  spoken  and  they  spoke 
where  they  should  have  been  silent.  They  avowed  a 
vague  unanimity  as  to  Manchuria,  although  Japan  even 
at  that  moment  was  lying  directly  athwart  the  stream 
of  American  interests,  and  they  refrained  from  all 
mention  of  the  matters  that  were  then  burning  issues. 
In  other  words,  we  shut  our  eyes  and  passed  the  sponge 
over  the  slate  with  a  broad  sweep  of  amicable  good 
intentions. 

Japan,  of  course,  took  all  the  profits.  Freed  by  this 
general  tossing  up  of  hats  and  banzais  and  pledges  of 
good  fellowship  from  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  pos- 
sible quarrel  with  America,  she  was  free  to  restore  her 
financial  position — now  a  comparatively  easy  matter — 
and  reestablish  her  credit  throughout  the  world  and  to 
plan  the  aggrandizements  that  she  had  never  aban- 
doned. It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  now  make  any 
representations  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria,  seeing  that 
the  situation  has  in  no  way  changed  since  we  avowed 
our  full  accord  with  Japan  three  months  ago.  Her 
reply  to  such  representations  is  obvious.  Nothing,  she 
would  say,  has  happened  since  our  exchange  of  notes 
a  few  months  ago  and  our  mutual  declaration  of  a 
cloudless  sky.  Why,  then,  this  sudden  suggestion  of  a 
breach  of  faith?  Our  views  are  exactly  as  they  were 
then  and  the  integrity  of  China  continues  to  be  a  matter 
for  hopeful  anticipation.  In  the  meantime  we  will  con- 
tinue a  situation  that  was  so  eminently  gratifying  to 
America  only  last  winter. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  Japan  intends  to 
go  on  and  to  expand.  We  must  look  carefully  after 
our  trade  interests,  and  so  long  as  we  get  our  fair 
share  of  the  Manchurian  business  it  is  not  of  much 
account  to  notice  the  particular  color  of  the  Asiatic 
flag  that  flies  over  that  province.  We  incurred  just 
about  the  same  obligations  to  Korea  that  we  did  to 
Manchuria,  but  Korea  today  is  as  much  a  part  of  Japan 
as  is  Tokio  itself.  No  one  can  say  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Manchuria,  but  even  though  Japan  may 
be  checked  in  that  particular  direction  we  may  expect 
her  to  hold  her  foot  in  constant  readiness  to  plant 
wherever  opportunity  may  offer. 


Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  on  India. 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  on  "British  Rule 
in  India"  that  appears  upon  another  page  can  not  be 
dismissed  as  one  of  those  instances  of  special  pleading 
that  are  always  called  forth  by  a  great  issue.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  one  of  the  best-known  writers  of  the  day. 
one  of  the  most  cautious,  and  one  of  the  most  critical. 
He  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the 
the  disaffection  in  India  and  he  writes 
tiality  that  comes  only  from  a  wide  ac  ith 
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facts.  He  has  no  axe  of  his  own  to  grind,  no  "cause" 
to  be  sustained  by  biased  exaggerations,  and  no  sec- 
tional prejudices  or  sentiments  to  be  exploited.  His 
reputation  is  of  the  kind  that  inspires  confidence,  while 
in  this  particular  instance  he  gives  us  added  proof  of 
his  habitual  care  in  the  collection  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Brooks's  immediate  object  is  to  controvert  an 
open  letter  signed  by  seventeen  gentlemen  who  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  protest  against  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recent  eulogy  of  the  Indian  government.  Most 
of  these  gentlemen,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  are  clergymen 
and  therefore  not  of  a  class  distinguished  for  its  knowl- 
edge of  practical  affairs.  Others  are  well  known  as 
extremists  who  view  with  equal  antipathy  every  attempt 
of  the  white  man  to  govern  the  Oriental,  whether  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  Bengal.  But  their  profession  and 
their  antipathies  would  not  matter  in  the  least  if  they 
were  able  to  advance  facts  in  support  of  their  denun- 
ciations and  to  justify  their  assertions  by  something  in 
the  nature  of  proof.  How  far  they  are  from  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  is  shown  by  Mr.  Brooks.  Taking 
their  accusations  in  sequence,  he  shows  either  that  they 
are  wholly  untrue  or  ludicrously  exaggerated,  while  Iris 
own  facts  are  of  that  definite  and  statistical  kind 
to  be  easily  verifiable  from  authentic  sources.  That 
the  government  of  India  has  made  mistakes  there  can 
be  no  question.  A  problem  of  such  stupendous  magni- 
tude could  not  be  solved  without  error  by  any  human 
intelligence,  but  Mr.  Brooks  seems  to  have  upon  his 
side  the  responsible  opinion  of  the  world  when  he  argues 
that  India  upon  the  whole  has  been  well  governed,  that 
no  charges  of  irresponsible  tyranny  can  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  incomparably 
better  than  it  could  have  been  without  the  strong  hand 
of  the  white  man  at  the  helm. 


Work  and  Wages. 

Under  the  practice  of  stove  foundries  in  San  Fran- 
cisco an  average  worker  in  tin  or  sheet-iron  makes 
eighteen  joints  of  pipe  in  a  working  day  of  eight  hours. 
Under  the  practice  of  twenty  years  ago  the  same  work- 
man made  forty-eight  to  sixty  joints  of  pipe  in  a 
working  day  of  ten  hours.  Wages  twenty  years  ago  were 
averaged  about  $2.50- to  $3  a  day;  wages  today  average 
$3.50  to  $4  a  day.  With  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
at  the  point  of  time  and  with  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  at  the  point  of  wages,  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  approximately  40  per  cent  at  the 
point  of  working  efficiency. 

We  make  these  citations  not  by  way  of  finding 
fault  with  anybody  or  of  "placing  the  blame"  upon 
any  particular  situation,  but  simply  to  show  a  tendency 
of  the  time,  and  partly  by  way  of  explaining  why  the 
cost  of  every  blessed  thing  that  enters  into  domestic 
consumption  has  grown  so  prodigiously  in  the  last  few 
years.  If  only  the  shortening  of  hours  and  the 
advance  of  wages  were  to  be  considered,  the  increase 
would  be  considerable,  because  things  will  cost  more 
under  an  eight-hour  scheme  and  a  four-dollar  wage 
than  under  a  ten-hour  scheme  and  a  two  or  three-dollar 
wage;  still,  people  would  bear  this  sort  of  thing  with 
a  large  measure  of  patience,  since  everybody  of  decent 
human  feeling  wants  to  see  the  workingman  have  rea- 
sonable hours  and  reasonable  pay,  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting more  human  conditions  of  life.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  increased  cost  of  things  must  be  charged 
not  to  shorter  hours,  nor  to  higher  rates  of  wages,  but 
to  a  downright  deterioration,  of  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
The  average  workman  in  these  days  of  labor  unionism 
does  not  put  into  his  work  the  same  full  measure  of 
cheerful  productive  effort  that  he  did  twenty  years  ago. 
This  is  ■  the  most  serious  fact ;  this  is  a  fact  which 
determines  not  merely  the  increased  cost  of  things,  but 
marks  a  positive  moral  deterioration  of  the  working 
class. 

In  the  days  which  preceded  unionism,  the  American 
workman  deemed  himself  a  practical  partner  in  what- 
ever shop  he  was  employed.  His  effort,  conscious  or 
otherwise,  was  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  productive 
energy  of  the  establishment  or  the  particular  job  upon 
which  he  was  engaged.  Today  the  average  working- 
man  is  at  enmity  with  his  work.  He  has  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  his  employer;  he  works  without  the 
stimulus  of  personal  interest,  with  a  feeling,  indeed,  of 
enmity  ag?mst  his  employer. 

In  great  industrial  establishments  where  every  detail 

ha-  ical  labor  is  subject  to  accurate  measurement, 

be<  '  discovered  that  with  certain  large  classes  of 

::ie  in  unionized  shops  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 

_  2  performance  per  man  is  only  60  per  cent  of 

certain  open  shops  at  the  East.     The  union  idea 


as  it  has  been  developed  here  under  the  Mike  Caseys 
and  the  P.  H.  McCarthys,  establishing  as  it  does  ill- 
will,  malice,  and  resentment  between  employer  and 
employed,  has  to  this  tremendous  extent  cut  down  the 
working  efficiency  of  labor. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  can  not  continue  without 
readjustment,  such  a  readjustment  as  will  strike  hard 
at  both  ends  of  the  scale.  It  will  first  limit  our  indus- 
tries by  reducing  their  power  of  competition;  second,  it 
will  work  distress  to  the  workingman  by  destroying 
the  ability  of  industry  to  pay  wages.  We  are  suffer- 
ing under  it  now  very  consciously,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
forms  which  perhaps  the  bulk  of  people  do  not  recog- 
nize because  they  do  not  stop  to  analyze  the  conditions. 
We  pay  more  for  everything,  so  much  more  that  the 
higher  wages  which  the  system  has  temporarily  pro- 
duced yield  nothing  of  real  advantage.  A  mechanic 
who  now  gets  $4  a  day  is  no  better  off  than  the  man 
whose  wages  twenty  years  ago  were  $3  per  day.  The 
increased  cost  of  everything  entering  into  domestic 
consumption  has  more  than  wiped  out  the  margin  of 
increased  pay. 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  moral  effect  upon 
the  individual  of  the  later  as  distinct  from  the  earlier 
attitude  of  the  workman.  The  man  who  twenty  years 
ago,  working  with  a  will  and  in  cheerful  cooperation 
with  his  employer,  made  between  fifty  and  sixty  joints 
of  pipe  a  day  was  a  self-respecting  man,  in  harmony 
with  his  work  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  He  was  a 
type  of  the  American  workman  who  was  good  as  a 
king  because  he  had  more  than  a  king's  independence 
and  self-reliance.  He  was  one  who  in  the  phrase  of 
Longfellow  "looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face."  How 
does  this  type  of  workman  whom  we  all  remember 
— a  type,  indeed,  to  which  many  of  us  belonged — 
compare  with  the  modern  unionist  workman  whose 
effort  is  not  to  do  his  utmost  but  his  leastmost,  not 
his  best  but  his  worst?  Those  familiar  with  the  two 
types  of  men  will  grieve  at  the  reflection  which  this 
question  brings.  For  who  has  not  observed  that  the 
condition  of  ill-will  toward  work  and  employer,  the 
wish  to  slight  rather  than  promote  the  particular  job 
in  hand,  the  fixed  determination  to  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  highest  possible  wage,  the  attitude  of 
resentment  as  against  the  attitude  of  cheerfulness — 
who  has  not  observed  that  these  things  are  rotting  the 
mind,  the  heart,  and  the  character  of  every  man  of 
whose  mind  and  spirit,  under  the  schooling  of  extreme 
unionism,  they  have  possessed  themselves?  . 
These  matters  are  worth  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Spreckels  and  the  Car  Strike. 

Question  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  responsi 
bility  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  his  associates  of 
the  graft  prosecution  for  the  street-car  strike  of  two 
years  ago.  Two  officials  of  the  old  carmen's  union 
have  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  prosecution 
instigated  the  strike;  and  under  a  sense  of  holy  horror 
at  this  accusation,  a  member  of  the  prosecution  group 
has  charged  these  men  with  criminal  libel  and  caused 
their  arrest.  Now  the  Argonaut  has  small  confidence 
in  these  agitators  and  no  faith  whatever  in  the  legiti- 
macy of  circumstances  leading  up  to  their  statements 
or  to  denial  of  them.  It  suspects  that  either  of  these 
cheap  gentlemen  might  be  induced  by  the  right  kind  of 
"encouragement"  to  make  any  kind  of  statement  that 
anybody  wants,  and  then  for  more  "encouragement" 
to  make  denial  of  the  whole  business.  It  is,  we  suspect, 
a  case  where  anything  that  anybody  wants  may  be 
had  for  a  reasonable  fee. 

As  to  who  instigated  the  strike,  there  has  yet  been 
developed  no  evidence  at  once  positive  and  reliable. 
The  Argonaut,  which  claims  some  character  as  an  off- 
hand guesser,  has  its  ideas  upon  the  subject,  but  since 
they  have  no  support  in  definite  evidence  we  shall  not 
venture  to  set  them  forth.  But  leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  who  instigated  the  strike,  and  turning  to  the 
equally  significant  matter  of  who  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted it,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  on  firm  and  certain 
ground.  We  have  not  here  to  depend  upon  surmise, 
inference,  nor  the  testimony  of  questionable  persons, 
for  there  stands  in  plain  view  a  record  which  can  not 
be  denied  or  argued  away  and  which  all  men  may 
understand.  The  matter  is  very  clearly  in  the  mind 
of  the  Argonaut,  for  it  was- at  this  point  that'  it  came 
to  comprehend  the  true  inwardness  of  the  prosecuting 
movement — to  see,  in  truth,  that  it  was  not  a  disin- 
terested moral  movement,  but  a  scheme  of  private 
vengeance  under  a  mask  of  moral  pretensions. 

At  the  time  the  strike  was  declared,  the  most  effective 
factor  of  the  city  government — the  board  of  supervisors 


— was  under  the  authority  of  the  prosecution.  All  but 
two  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  board  had  made 
confession  of  criminality,  and  in  consideration  of 
immunity  from  prosecution,  stood  pledged  to  do  what- 
ever the  prosecuting  agents  might  demand.  Still  in 
office,  they  were  the  merest  puppets  of  the  prose- 
cution— "good  dogs,"  as  Mr.  Heney  designated  them  by 
way  of  refined  pleasantry,  bound  to  do  as  they  were 
told.  It  was  an  extraordinary  responsibility  thus 
assumed  by  the  prosecution,  that  of  forgiving  the  crimes 
of  sixteen  felons  and  retaining  them  in  authority  for 
the  express  purpose  of  controlling  their  official  course. 
It  was  a  responsibility  accepted  with  full  knowledge  of 
its  significance  and  openly  boasted  about  as  a  mark  of 
the  prowess  and  success  of  the  prosecuting  movement. 
The  acts  of  the  board  of  supervisors  while  thus  under 
duress  were  essentially  the  acts  of  the  graft  prosecution 
and  so  understood  to  be  at  the  time,  for,  we  repeat,  it 
was  with  the  open  and  avowed  purpose  of  controlling 
them  that  the  individual  supervisors  were  forgiven  their 
crimes  and  retained  in  office. 

There  were  many  things  which  the  board  of  super- 
visors— Mr.  Spreckels's  "good  dogs" — might  have 
done  to  discourage  the  strike  if  Mr.  Spreckels  had  so 
wished  and  commanded,  precisely  as  he  wished  and  com- 
manded in  relation  to  other  matters.  If  Mr.  Spreckels 
had  wished  to  discourage  the  strike  he  might  have  had 
his  "good  dogs"  call  upon  the  police  to  protect  citizens  in 
their  rights  and  to  maintain  order.  He  might,  at  least, 
have  held  them  to  the  line  of  neutrality.  But  not  so. 
The  supervisors,  creatures  who  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe  without  Mr.  Spreckels's  permission,  took  an 
active  and  eager  attitude  toward  the  strike  from  the 
standpoint  of  sympathy  with  it.  They  cooperated  with 
the  then  mayor,  Schmitz,  in  directing  the  Geary  Street 
Railroad  Company,  a  line  operating  without  a  franchise 
and  therefore  under  direct  municipal  authority,  to  con- 
cede the  demands  of  the  strikers  upon  penalty  of  being 
forced  out  of  business;  and  it  was  due  to  their  action 
that  the  Geary-Street  line  was  rendered  derelict  during 
the  period  of  the  strike.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
fact  that  the  franchise  of  the  Geary  Street  Company 
had  lapsed  afforded  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  United  Railroads  Company.  It  was  an  opportunity 
in  direct  line  with  the  purposes  of  Messrs.  Spreckels 
and  Phelan  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  pass  unim- 
proved. While  the  strike  was  still  in  its  virulent  stage, 
the  board  of  supervisors — Mr.  Spreckels's  "good  dogs," 
if  you  please — appropriated  the  great  sum  of  $720,000 
out  of  our  exhausted  city  treasury  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  municipal  street  railway  project;  and  when  some 
flaw  was  discovered  in  the  original  act  of  appropria- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  outspoken  public  disapproval, 
the  scheme  was  forced  through  a  second  time. 

There  could  have  been  no  purpose  in  this  proceeding 
excepting  that  of  assaulting  the  United  Railroads  Com- 
pany at  a  time  when  its  back  was  against  the  wall, 
facing  embittered  enemies.  The  scheme  was  in  direct 
line  with  the  avowed  plans  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  since  it 
called  specifically  for  that  particular  type  of  street  rail- 
road construction  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the 
special  champion.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  considered — Mr.  Spreckels's  control  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  his  rivalry  with  the  United  Railroads 
Company  and  his  enmity  to  Patrick  Calhoun,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  act  of  the  supervisors  to  the  interests 
in  contention — it  is  idle  and  absurd  for  him  to  attempt 
to  evade  responsibility. 

But  this  was  not  all.  While  the  strike  was  still  in 
its  virulent  stage,  when  men  were  being  shot  down  in 
the  streets  by  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  for  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  working  legitimately  upon  their 
own  contract,  when  public  excitement  was  intense,  Mr. 
Spreckels  issued  through  the  Bulletin,  then  as  now  the 
special  organ  of  the  prosecution,  the  following  declara- 
tion of  approval  and  sympathy  with  the  riotous 
strikers : 

I  think  the  union  men  of  this  city  are  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
to  do  so,  instead  of  being  incited  by  statements  intended  and 
calculated  to  anger  them.  I  believe  the  citizens  should  take 
steps  to  prevent  Patrick  Calhoun  from  issuing  the  inflamma- 
tory statements  that  he  is  giving  to  the  press,  which  tend  only 
to  stir  up  the  resentment  of  the  carmen  and  their  sympathizers. 
Governor  Gillett's  statement  that  if  there  were  no  brickbats 
there  would  be  no  shooting  may  apply  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  If 
he  did  not  incite  union  men  by  his  statements  in  the  press 
there  would  be  less  cause  for  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  sympathizers  of  the  carmen.  The  citizens  should  induce 
Patrick  Calhoun  to  cease  throwing  his  kind  of  brickbats. 

In  the  face  of  his  record  it  is  something  worse  than 
ridiculous  for  Mr.  Spreckels  to  declare  that  he  did  not 
assist  the  carmen?  uiuoi    at  the  time  of  the  strike  or 
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at  any  other  time.  He  may  not,  indeed,  have  instigated 
the  strike.  We  have  heard  no  testimony  worthy  of 
absolute  credit  to  that  effect,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  that  he  did  sustain  the 
strike  through  the  action  of  his  "good  dogs";  that  he 
did  by  the  public  declaration  above  printed  put  the 
moral  powers  of  the  graft  prosecution — and  at  that  time 
its  moral  powers  were  large — behind  the  strike,  there 
can  not  be  the  first  reasonable  doubt.  He  is  now  quoted 
as  saying  within  the  week :  "I  never  suggested,  advised, 
nor  approved  the  car  strike  in  May,  or  any  other  car 
strike.  And  at  no  time  did  I  assist  the  carmen's  union, 
or  any  member  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  time 
of  strike,  or  at  any  other  time."  This  is  false,  cow 
ardly,  futile. 


Booming  and  the  Boomed. 

Up  at  Portland  they  have  organized  a  "Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Club,"  and  in  pursuance  of  the  aims  implied 
in  the  name  are  planning  a  "publicity  campaign"  to  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  or  more  dollars.  All  of  which 
sounds  familiar.  We  have  seen  something  like  it  in 
San  Francisco  and,  on  a  reduced  scale,  something  like 
it  in  various  towns  roundabout.  The  Argonaut  has 
never  been  able  to  develop  any  enthusiasm  in  connec- 
tion with  these  movements.  It  has  usually  observed 
that  back  of  each  one  there  is  the  sinister  calculation 
of  some  professional  boomer  who  wants  to  be  paid  for 
making  himself  a  common  nuisance.  And  further  it 
has  failed  to  observe  that  any  practical  good  ever  comes 
from  mere  noise  and  self-glorification. 

The  fortunes  of  communities  are  a  product  of  condi- 
tions which  are  not  affected  by  mere  exploitation.  Take 
the  case,  for  example,  of  Portland  herself.  Where  rival 
cities  have  adopted  the  noisy  method,  Portland,  by  her 
temperament,  her  traditions,  and  her  habit,  has  gone 
quietly  along  minding  her  business  and  keeping  steadily 
at  it.  The  result  is  that  Portland  is  today  precisely 
what  she  has  always  been,  namely,  the  most  substantial 
the  most  solidly  prosperous,  the  most  civilized  com- 
munity in  the  northwestern  country.  If  relatively  her 
growth  has  not  been  as  great  as  that  of  Seattle,  it  has 
practically  been  all  that  it  should  have  been.  It  has 
been  as  rapid  as  it  could  be  without  successive  shakings- 
up  of  the  entire  social  fabric  with  the  submergence  or 
destruction  of  individual  prosperity  and  without  the 
sacrifice  of  those  conditions  upon  which  the  truest  ele- 
ments of  social  welfare  are  dependent. 

The  Argonaut  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Portland 
will  be  better  off  with  five  hundred  thousand  people 
than  with  half  that  number;  but  of  one  thing  it  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand 
would  be  an  embarrassment  and  even  a  calamity  with- 
out such  development  within  and  without  as  would 
enable  so  large  a  number  of  people  to  live  in  an  orderly, 
assured,  and  decent  way.  Portland  ought  not  to  have 
and  surely  will  not  have  five  hundred  thousand  people 
until  the  region  roundabout  and  upon  which  it  lives 
and  with  whose  activities  it  cooperates,  has  at  least 
three  or  four  times  that  number. 

The  way  to  give  Portland  five  hundred  thousand 
people  is  to  set  to  going  the  tremendous  potentialities 
which  now  lie  idle  or  only  partly  active  in  the  mag- 
nificent Oregon  country.  Germs  potentially  produc- 
tive of  five  hundred  thousand  people  for  Portland 
may  be  discovered  all  over  the  Oregon  region,  and  for 
their  development  there  is  call  for  foresight,  confidence, 
courage,  energy,  persistence,  and  the  processes  of  time. 
Let  those  who  would  see  five  hundred  thousand  people 
in  Portland  look  to  the  development  of  industry  and 
production,  to  enlarged  facilities  for  transportation,  to 
the  creation  of  markets,  to  the  courage  of  capital  and 
the  discipline  of  labor  not  merely  at  Portland,  but  there- 
about. By  these  means,  and  only  by  these  means,  will 
population  largely  increase;  and  if  without  them  the 
city  should  gain  five  hundred  thousand  people  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  of  overwhelming  magnitude. 

Nobody  need  trouble  himself  about  the  future  of 
Portland  further  than  legitimately  and  persistently  to 
make  the  most  of  obvious  and  manifest  opportunities. 
Portland  sits  at  the  junction  of  two  great  valley  sys- 
tems— that  of  the  Columbia  and  that  of  the  Wil- 
lamette. It  is  what  railroad  men  call  a  water- 
level  haul  from  every  considerable  district  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Portland.  The  ocean  facility, 
if  now  somewhat  limited  by  the  sandbars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  may  and  surely  will 
be  made  all  that  can  be  desired.  With  half  the 
money  spent  in  the  development  of  the  New  York  ocean 
gateway  there  can  be  developed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  conditions  quite  as  good.     With  these 


tremendous  advantages  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
a  country  of  incomparable  resource,  Portland  will  gain 
new  people  quite  as  fast  as  she  can  digest  them — that  is, 
as  fast  she  can  work  them  over  to  her  own  proper  and 
legitimate  purposes. 

All  our  towns  are  in  too  great  haste  to  gain  popula- 
tion, to  grow  big  and  to  grow  rich.  There  is,  indeed, 
small  advantage  in  bigness  and  richness  without  other 
forms  of  development.  Once,  long  ago,  the  late  James 
Anthony  Froude,  English  thinker  and  man  of  letters, 
remarked  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  "Ye  have  told 
me,  young  man,  of  the  growth  of  your  communities; 
do  you  mind  that  I  care  more,  vastly  more,  for  the 
quality  and  character  of  your  people  rather  than  for 
their  numbers  or  their  wealth.  For  what  matters  it 
if  ye  have  increase  of  populations,  growth  of  cities, 
multiplication  of  commodities,  if  with  these  things  you 
have  not  in  due  proportion  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  ?" 

Portland,  Oregon,  stands  honorably  distinguished  for 
many  worthy  things.  At  some  points  relating  to  com- 
munity self-respect,  to  the  solid  interests  of  civilization 
Portland  stands  at  the  head  of  Pacific  Coast  communi- 
ties. Let  her  be  worthily  jealous  of  her  higher  distinc 
tions;  let  her  cherish  those  things  which  make  the 
better  part  of  her  repute;  let  her  take  care,  in  attempt- 
ing by  noisy  methods  to  stimulate  her  activities,  that  she 
lose  not  that  which  counts  for  more  than  mere  growth, 
more  than  multiplication  of  commodities  and  accumula- 
tions !  Let  her  take  care  that  in  "booming"  their  town 
by  noisy  methods  they  do  not  rob  her  of  her  unique 
respect  and  of  her  dignity. 


Ex- Vice-President  Fairbanks. 
The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  see  that  Southern  California 
is  giving  cordial  and  public  welcome  to  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks,  who  is  spending  a  brief  time  in  that 
region  of  sunshine.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  man  who 
deserves  well  of  the  American  people,  a  dignified  and 
irreproachable  figure,  belonging  to  the  old  rather  than 
to  the  modern  style  of  statesman.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  spectacular  about  him;  he  does  no  "stunts." 
But  he  is  a  man  of  capacity,  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  his  country  and  devoted  to  patriotic  aims 
and  purposes.  He  has  not,  indeed,  the  personal  charm 
which  comes  of  a  warm  temperament,  but  he  has 
dependability,  respectability  in  high  degree.  He  has 
served  his  country  well  in  the  past  and  he  may  again 
serve  it  well  in  the  future.  There  are  times  and 
conditions  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Fairbanks's  type,  a 
man  impersonal  by  nature  and  breeding,  a  man  of  fixed 
and  assured  character,  a  man  of  experience  and  of 
force,  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  nation. 


that  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  women  must  be 
of  the  most  marked  kind. 

So  far  as  the  direct  plea  for  the  representation  of 
women  in  legislation  is  concerned,  we  may  express  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy,  just  as  much  sympathy, 
in  fact,  as  women  themselves  have  for  such  a  plea.  As 
soon  as  women  ask  for  such  representation  they  will 
get  it,  just  as  they  get  everything  else  that  they 
demand.  But  to  speak  of  women  as  having  no  "voice 
in  the  affairs  of  our  country"  is  a  little  inaccurate, 
seeing  that  at  the  present  time  our  newspapers  contain 
column  attar  column  of  "voice."  Equally  inaccurate  is 
it  to  speak  of  "striking  where  there  is  no  defense." 
The  self-defensive  powers  of  women  are  as  great  as 
those  of  men,  and  greater,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
when  they  get  the  vote,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  there 
will  be  a  bitter  realization  of  its  ineffectiveness  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  new  weapons  imply  new  assail- 
ants. It  may  also  be  said  in  conclusion  that  a  tax 
upon  stockings  does  fall  "upon  men  and  women  alike," 
as  demanded  by  the  protest  in  question.  It  is  true  that 
men  seldom  wear  stockings,  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
proud  and  inalienable  privilege  to  pay  for  the  stockings 
worn  by  their  wives.    And  they  pay  without  protest. 


About  Stockings. 

The  California  Equal  Suffrage  Association  has 
issued  its  protest  against  the  tax  upon  stockings  imposed 
by  the  Payne  tariff  bill.  Of  course  the  protest  does  not 
specifically  mention  the  article  in  question.  Emanating 
from  ladies,  addressed  directly  to  Sereno  Payne,  who 
is  a  mere  man,  and  intended  for  publication,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  so,  but  the  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  The  California  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
refers  to  stockings  when  it  denounces  "any  tax  which 
will  add  one  feather's  weight  to  the  burden  already 
carried  by  the  6,000.000  toiling  women  and  children  of 
our  country,  forced  out  of  their  homes  by  industrial 
conditions,  and  who  are  now  overworked,  underpaid, 
and  helpless  in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence." 

Now  to  impeach  a  lady's  logic  is  never  a  pleasant 
task,  especially  when  it  is  framed  in  such  resonant,  if 
somewhat  overworked,  terminology  as  the  above.  But 
are  we  really  to  understand  that  these  women  referred 
to  with  so  much  creditable  pathos  as  forced  out  of  their 
homes,  overworked,  underpaid,  and  helpless,  wear  im- 
ported stockings?  Our  own  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  dense  and  abyssmal,  but  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  imported  variety  appealed  rather  to 
wealth  and  luxury  and  that  the  "toiling  masses" 
encased  their  lower  extremities  with  cheaper  goods  of 
home  manufacture,  equally  comfortable  but  less  ornate. 
The  spectacle  of  these  "overworked,  underpaid  and 
helpless"  women  deprived  of  the  choice  products  of 
the  Maison  de  Paris  and  the  Magazin  du  Louvre  by 
the  operations  of  a  brutal  tariff  law  would  of  course 
melt  the  heart  of  a  stone  tiger,  but  we  were  not  aware 
that  they  patronized  these  establishments.  If  the  Payne 
bill  should  persuade  these  six  million  women  to  trans- 
fer their  patronage  from  Europe  to  America  and  to 
buy  the  stockings  made  by  their  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen  rather   than   by 


Editorial  Notes. 
After  all,  there  is  to  be  a  fight  over  the  estate  of 
Lucky  Baldwin.  The  wife,  who  under  the  will  was 
none  too  well  treated,  demands  a  larger  share  and 
under  private  arrangement  with  other  heirs  her  claims 
have  been  acceded  to.  Incidentally,  let  it  be  remarked, 
nobody  will  begrudge  her  anything  she  may  get.  Then 
it  appears  there  is  a  daughter  over  Oakland  way  who 
wants  more  than  the  will  gives  her.  She  will  force 
more  liberal  terms  from  the  other  heirs  or,  failing  in 
the  attempt,  will  sue  for  a  full  daughter's  share.  All 
of  which  is  mainly  a  matter  of  personal  interest.  In 
this  connection,  however,  there  is  a  point  of  much  more 
than  personal  interest.  It  appears  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  this  as  in  other  cases  that  the  heirs  to  an 
estate  are  the  only  parties  in  interest  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  it.  If  the  heirs  are  satisfied  or  can 
be  brought  by  any  means  to  any  kind  of  adjustment  by 
common  consent,  then  the  practice  of  the  courts  is  to 
make  distribution.  The  will  of  the  dead  man,  his 
wishes  or  purposes,  appear  to  cut  no  figure  in  the  settle- 
ment. Agreement  among  the  heirs  may  violate  every 
purpose  manifest  in  the  will,  but  if  such  agreement 
can  be  secured,  the  courts  follow  it,  giving  no  heed  to 
the  declarations  of  the  will.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  this  practice  nullifies  the  purpose  for  wrhich 
wills  are  made  and  that  it  opens  the  door  to  the  grossest 
mischiefs.  It  makes  it  possible  for  anybody  with  a 
shadowy  claim  to  hold  up  the  settlement  of  an  estate 
and  force  the  rightful  heirs  to  yield  tribute.  It  makes 
the  machinery  of  the  law  an  aid  and  support  to  fraud 
and  blackmail.  No  great  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  in 
the  particular  case  under  consideration.  None  the  less, 
the  practice  of  the  courts  is  a  vicious  one,  wrong  in 
theory,  mischievous  in  effect,  and  grossly  disregardful 
of  the  purposes  of  the  makers  of  wills. 


Senator  Flint's  effort  to  create  better  house  facilities 
at  the  Presidio  military  establishment  merits  all  the 
support  that  can  be  given  it.  Under  our  system  of 
sending  troops  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  receiv- 
ing them  upon  their  return,  the  Presidio  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  great  military  establishments  of  the 
country.  But  poor  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
housing  of  the  multitudes  who  come  and  go.  Several 
fine  barrack  buildings  have  been  constructed,  but  even 
with  them  there  is  not  room  enough,  while  there  has 
been  almost  absolute  neglect  at  the  point  of  providing 
quarters  for  officers.  In  one  notable  cantonment  the 
dwellings  are  scarcely  better  than  shacks,  shabby, 
unsightly,  without  comfort,  and  defective  sanitarily.  If 
it  be  worth  while  to  station  troops  at  the  Presidio,  it 
is  surely  worth  while  to  provide  for  their  decent  and 
comfortable  maintenance. 


Now  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  dirigible  air- 
ships flying  above  German  soil  will  be  numerous 
enough  within  the  next  few  years  to  make  some  means 
of  signalling  necessary.  Major  von  Frankenberg.  presi- 
dent of  the  German  Aero  Club,  says  Popular  Mechanics, 
advises  that  huge  signboards  be  placed  on  the 
roofs  of  church  towers  and  high  buildings,  with  a  cer- 
tain code  of  signals,  visible  from  airships  aloft,  in- 
scribed upon  them.  He  also  suggests  that  the  frontiers 
of  the  different  European  countries  shall  be  marked 
by  the  same  method,  and  that  at  night  the  =igns  shall 
be  illuminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
Aeronauts   would  carry  a   signal   codi  Ming 

foreigners,   it   would   seem  |  them  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  si 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


How  the  nation  is  to  pay  its  way  still  remains  the  question 
of  the  hour  at  Washington.  Mr.  Stevens  of  Minnesota  started 
a  seven  hours'  debate  by  announcing  that  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce an  income-tax  bill.  He  said  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1S93  declaring  the  income-tax  law  of  that  year 
to  be  unconstitutional  did  not  settle  all  the  questions  involved ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  not  final  and  he  intended  to  draft  a  bill 
that  would  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  court.  While 
avowing  his  personal  responsibility  for  his  action  he  admitted 
that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the  President,  who  had 
promised  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  executive 
departments  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  words  used 
by  Mr.  Taft  as  an  indication  of  his  probable  attitude.  Speak- 
ing at  Cincinnati  on  July  28,  1908,  he  said: 

The  Democratic  platform  demands  two  constitutional 
amendments,  one  providing  for  an  income  tax  and  the  other 
for  the  election  of  senators  by  the  people.  In  my  judgment, 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  an  income  tax  is  not 
necessary.  1  believe  that  an  income  tax,  when  the  protective 
system  of  customs  and  the  internal  revenue  tax  shall  not  fur- 
nish income  enough  for  governmental  needs,  can  and  should 
be  devised  which  "under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  conform  to  the  Constitution. 

There  is  now  a  rumor  that  the  President  will  recommend 
some  kind  of  income-tax  scheme  in  his  December  message  to 
Congress.  He  is  known  to  have  discussed  the  matter  freely 
and  even  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  an\-thing  will  be  done  at  the  present  extra 
session.  „ 

The  following  is  a  useful  tabulation  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  tariff  bill  as  presented  to  Congress.  The  resemblance 
that  the  ultimate  bill  as  it  leaves  the  Senate  will  bear  to  its 
original  form  is  a  matter  of  some  speculation  and  not  always 
of  the  optimistic  hue : 

Downward  revision,  with  maximum  and  minimum  provis- 
ions, which  impose  an  average  maximum  duty  20  per  cent  in 
excess  of  Dinglev  tariff. 

Provisions  to  increase  revenue  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000, 
making  total  estimated  revenue  $300,000,000. 

Tax  on  inheritances,  to  produce  $20,000,000  annually. 

Panama  Canal  bond  issue  for  $40,000,000. 

Increase  of  treasury  certificate  issue  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000. 

Limited  amount  of  sugar  and  tobacco  to  come  free  from 
the  Philippines. 

Coffee  free,  unless  export  duty  is  charged ;  tax  of  8  cents 
a  pound  on  tea  imported  directly,  and  9  cents  if  imported  indi- 
rectly. . 

Internal  revenue  tax  on  cigarettes  increased;  that  on  beer 
and  whiskv  unchanged. 

Placed  on  free  list:  Iron  ore,  hides,  tallow,  cottonseed 
oil,  works  of  art  and  wood  pulp,  agricultural  implements  and 
soft  coal  if  there  is  reciprocity. 

Fifty  per  cent  cut  in  duty  on  steel  and  lumber.     ■ 

Forty  per  cent  reduction  on  boots  and  shoes;  other  leather 
manufactures   in  proportion. 

Wool  for  clothing  unchanged;  for  carpets,  reduced 
materiallv  ;  shoddv  and  waste  reduced  5  per  cent. 

Sugar  "reduced  5-100  of  a  cent,  and  starch  one-half  a  cent  a 
pound.  .  c. 

Pig-iron  cut  from  $4  to  $2.50  a  ton;  scrap  from  $4  to  oU 
cents  a  ton ;  steel  rails  and  railways  bars  reduced  one-half. 

Perfumeries,  toilet  articles,  and  toilet  soap,  increased  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  feathers  from  15  to  20  per 
cent ;   ornamental  pins  raised  one-fourth. 

Spices  from  free  list  to  tax  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cements,  in  which  gypsum  is  chief  element,  from  30  per 
cent  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Watch  movements  increased  sharply. 

Meats  and  lard  reduced. 

Xew  method  of  determining  valuation  provided. 


number.  In  the  House  the  Democracy  has  split  in  twain, 
one  wing  making  arrangements  and  bargains  with  Speaker 
Cannon  and  his  lieutenants,  selling  out  for  tariff  favors  or 
committee  places ;  the  other  wing,  with  Champ  Clark  for 
leader,  makes  a  brave  pretense  of  keeping  up  the  fight  for 
simon-pure  Democracy  of  the  Bryan  stamp.  The  Democrats 
of  the  House  had  a  glorious  opportunity  to  defeat  Cannonism, 
but  they  threw  it  away  for  a  few  flesh-pots.  In  the  present 
wretched  state  of  the  minority  in  Congress  any  serious  stand 
for  an  improvement  upon  the  Payne  bill  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Half  the  Democratic  senators  and  representatives  are 
scrambling  for  their  share  of  the  pickings. 

Mr.  Well  man  does  not  use  the  word  conspiracy.  That  would 
be  in  bad  taste.  But  that  is  what  he  means.  He  says  there 
are  well-informed  men  in  Washington  who  believe  the  whole 
thing  is  a  sort  of  confidence  game  and  that  a  concerted  effort 
is  being  made  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Taft.  When 
Mr.  Cannon  surrendered  to  the  President  a  bitter  feeling  was 
aroused  among  the  men  who  have  so  often  heard  the  Speaker 
declare  that 

This  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

But  Mr.  Cannon  had  no  option.  He  must  either  yield  or 
cease  to  be  Speaker,  and  this  unpleasant  alternative  was 
recognized  by  his  critical  friends.  Their  first  plan  was  to 
lower  the  tariff  to  a  point  that  would  have  brought  every 
commercial  interest  in  the  country  to  the  point  of  revolt : 

But  here  comes  the  nub  of  the  story.  At  this  juncture, 
according  to  well-informed  men,  the  House  leaders  reached 
an  understanding  with  Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  and  other 
"directors  of  legislation"  at  the  north  end  of  the  capitol. 
This  understanding  was  that  the  House  must  try  to  keep  the 
promises  which  Cannon,  Payne,  and  others  had  made  to  Mr. 
Taft,  but  that  the  Senate  was  to  "make  the  bill  over  and  take 
the  curse  out  of  it."  In  other  words,  Cannon  and  his  men 
had  been  forced  into  an  uncomfortable  corner,  and  the  easiest 
way  out  was  to  appease  Mr.  Taft  and  the  public  opinion  behind 
him  and  throw  the  responsibility  for  introducing  higher  pro- 
tective duties  upon  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  not  unwilling 
to  accept  this  responsibility.  It  is  a  body  well  organized  for 
just  such  things,  being  more  responsive  to  large  financial  and 
industrial  influences,  as  a  rule,  than  to  public  opinion. 

My  information  is  that  the  Senate  leaders  in  effecting  this 
arrangement  or  tacit  understanding  with  the  managers  of  the 
House  insisted  upon  one  point,  and  this  was  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  should  not  go  so  far  with  its  downward 
revision  as  to  make  too  much  of  a  contrast  with  the  action 
which  the  other  branch  of  Congress  is  to  take  later  on. 

Mr.  Wellman  does  not  seem  to  think  that  there  will  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  pleasant  little  programme, 
and  he  believes  that  the  President  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  sign  the  ultimate  measure.  But  upon  that  point  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


To  speak  frankly,  no  one  is  prepared  to  get  up  any  abound- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  Payne  bill  at  its  present  stage.  The 
lower  house  may  applaud  or  protest  just  as  it  pleases,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  up  a  great  interest  over  proceedings  that  may 
be  wholly  nullified  by  the  Senate.  And  already  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  profess  to  account  for  the  apparent 
complacency  of  Mr.  Cannon  and  other  stand-patters  of  his 
calibre  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  Senate,  and  the  low  tariff  men  may  be  safely  allowed 
to  speak  and  vote  to  their  heart's  content  so  long  as  the  Senate 
stands  in  the  background  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  an  "undue 
precipitancy/' 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  despondent  almost  to  the  point  of 
tears.  It  points  out  that  Senator  Hale  has  already  sharpened 
his  little  tomahawk  and  painted  himself  with  all  the  sinister 
colors  of  the  warpath.  Senator  Hale  says  that  the  Payne 
bill  "absolutely  murders  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Maine.  This  is  the  most  important  industry  in  our  State 
and  we  shall  resist  the  change  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor." 
When  Senator  Hale  says  "murder,"  of  course,  he  uses  a  figure 
of  speech.  What  he  really  means  is  that  the  profits  of  a  trust 
would  not  be  quite  so  large  as  before.     The  Tribune  prophesies  : 

Before  long  one  or  both  senators  from  Pennsylvania  will 
announce  that  the  infant  steel  industries  of  the  State  can  not 
stand  lower  duties  and  that  there  will  be  patriotic  and  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  a  cut.  Some  Pacific  Coast  senator  will 
announce  that  an  "infant  industry"  of  his  section  would  be 
ruined  by  a  lower  duty  on  lumber.  Some  senator  from  a 
cattle-raising  State  will  proclaim  his  undying  hostility  to  free 
hides.  „ 

Walter  Wellman  says  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  First  of  all  he  deals  a  cheerful 
thwack  at  the  Democrats,  who  are  altogether  too  selfish  to 
do  any  good  to  themselves  or  any  one  else  in  this  matter  of 
the  tariff.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Democrat  is  no  more  a  free- 
trader than  is  the  Republican,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to  play 
over  again  the  farce  associated  with  the  Wilson  bill.  When 
it  comes  to  -he  pinch  all  principles  are  forgotten  except  the 
supreme  principle  of  I,  My,  Me.  "Protection  for  the  interests 
of  my  State  "  any  share  of  the  good  things,  instantly  becomes 
the  ruling  assion.  "Every  American  is  for  tariff  reform  all 
r     ^vision  downward,  provided  it  is  in  the  other  fel- 

;h  tariff  combination  in  the  Senate  embraces  almost 
Democrats    as    Republicans,    proportionate    to    their 


Governor  Hughes  has  dismissed  the  charges  against  District 
Attorne3r  William  Travers  Jerome  of  New  York  County.  The 
governor  bases  his  decision  entirely  on  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  Richard  L.  Hand  of  Elizabethtown,  Essex 
County,  formerly  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association, 
whom  he  had  designated  to  take  testimony  on  the  charges. 
Commissioner  Hand  presented  his  report,  in  which  he  found 
the  charges  not  sustained  in  an>T  particular,  before  the  election 
last  fall.  Governor  Hughes  agrees  with  Judge  Hand  that 
nothing  was  found  to  warrant  sustaining  the  charges. 


While  there  is  no  official  authority  for  the  statement,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  vacancy,  and  possibly  two, 
will  be  created  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  some  time  in  the  coming  summer.  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Associate  Justice  Brewer  at  an  early  date  may  signify  to 
President  Taft  a  purpose  to  retire,  both  having  reached  the 
age  for  retirement. 

The  Minnesota  delegation  in  Congress  has  decided  to  place 
Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  nomination 
for  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  They  are  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  vacancy  in  the  court 
within  the  coming  year.  Justices  Harlan  and  Peckham  are 
also   eligible   for  retirement. 


The  Xew  York  Sun  seems  to  take  the  view  that  the  state 
of  tension  between  England  and  Germany  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  hysteria,  and  that  a  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  not  a  matter  that  America  could  view  with  equanimity 
or  even  impartiality.     The  Sun  sa}*s : 

England's  children  are  a  mighty  multitude.  Animated  by  a 
common  impulse  in  obedience  to  an  awakened  emotion  of 
nationality  and  heredity,  it  would  be  a  singular  contingency 
in   which   they   did   not   prevail. 

A  union  of  Englanders  would  more  profoundly  concern  this 
country  than  any  other  phenomenon  possible  to  humanity. 
That  we  realize  in  ourselves  the  type  of  complete  independ- 
ence in  a  degree  that  no  other  nation  has  approached  would 
serve  only  to  make  us  the  more  sensitive  to  the  significance 
of  such  a  union.  The  vitality  of  the  idea  as  a  purely  intel- 
lectual speculation  is  the  more  apparent  if  certain  considera- 
tions are  kept  in  sight ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  we  are 
divided  or  separated  from  the  "British  possessions"  on  our 
northern  border  by  only  a  custom-house  and  by  nothing  more, 
and  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  we  should  be  the 
most  acutely  concerned  and  the  most  materially  involved  in 
any  disaster  to  England  such  as  that  now  universally  inti- 
mated by  German  ambition. 

In  the  machine  of  civilization  known  as  England,  the  great 
vehicle  of  human  circulation  and  material  life,  the  United 
States  has  a  larger  interest  and  a  greater  stake  at  issue  than 
a  majority  of  all  other  countries.  We  have  no  entangling 
alliances,  and  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of  creation  of 
which  we  are  in  less  need  than  of  an  alliance  of  any  kind. 
All  the  same  we  are  not  any  more  blind  to  the  reality  of  our 
interests  or  to  their  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  than  we 
are  deficient  in  intelligent  sympathy  respecting  the  source 
whence  they  are  affected. 

^»^ 

Joseph  Joseph  Josephs,  a  former  Roumanian  soldier, 
who  was  sworn  in  at  a  recruiting  office  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army,  is  the  last  alien  who  will  be  allowed  to  enlist, 
according  to  the  local  authorities.  Josephs  does  not 
intend  to  remain  an  alien  long.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  enlistment  formalities  had  been  completed,  he 
appeared  at  the  Federal  Naturalization  Bureau  and 
took  out  his  first  papers. 


Lying   b}*    the    summer    sea 
I  had  a  dream  of  Italy. 

Chalky  cliffs  and  miles  of  sand, 

Mossy  reefs  and  salty  caves, 

Then  the  sparkling   emerald  waves. 

Faded  ;   and  I  seemed  to  stand, 

Myself  a  languid  Florentine, 

In  the  heart  of  that  fair  land. 

And  in  a  garden  cool  and  green, 

Boccaccio's  own  enchanted  place, 

I  met  Pampina  face  to  face — 

A  maid  so  lovely  that  to  see 

Her  smile  is  to  know  Italy. 

Her  hair  was  like  a  coronet 

Upon  her   Grecian  forehead  set. 

Where  one  gem  glistened  sunnily 

Like  Venice,  when  first  seen  at  sea. 

I  saw  within  her  violet  eyes 

The  starlight  of  Italian  skies, 

And  on  her  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  her  native  land. 

And,  knowing  how  in  other  times 
Her  lips  were  ripe  with  Tuscan  rhymes 
Of  love  and  wine  and  dance,  I  spread 
My  mantle  by  an  almond-tree, 
And  "Here,  beneath  the  rose,"  I  said, 
"Fll  hear  thy  Tuscan  melody." 
I  heard  a  tale  that  was  not  told 
In  those  ten  dreamy  days  of  old. 
When  Heaven,  for  some  divine  offense, 
Smote  Florence  with  the  pestilence ; 
And  in  that  garden's  odorous  shade 
The  dames  of  the  Decameron, 
With  each  a  loyal  lover,  strayed, 
To  laugh  and  sing,  at  sorest  need, 
To  lie  in  the  lilies  in  the  sun 
With  glint  of  plume  and  silver  brede. 
And  while  she  whispers  in  my  ear, 
The  pleasant  Arno  murmurs  near, 
The  dewy,  slim  chameleons  run 
Through  twenty  colors  in  the  sun ; 
The  breezes  blur  the  fountain's  glass, 
And  wake  .-Eolian  melodies, 
And  scatter  from  the  scented  trees 
The  lemon-blossoms  on  the  grass. 

The  tale  ?     I  have  forgot  the  tale — 

A  Lady  all  for  love  forlorn, 

A  rose-bud,  and  a  nightingale 

That  bruised  his  bosom  on  the  thorn  ; 

A  jar  of  rubies  buried  deep,     • 

A  glen,  a  corpse,  a  child  asleep, 

A  Monk  that  was  no  monk  at  all, 

In  the  moonlight  by  a  castle-wall. 

Now  while  the  large-eyed  Tuscan  wove 

The  gilded  thread  of  her  romance — 

Which  I  have  lost  by  grievous  chance — 

The  one  dear  woman  that  I  love. 

Beside  me  in  our  seaside  nook, 

Closed  a  white  finger  in  her  book. 

Half  vext  that  she  should  read,  and  weep 

For  Petrarch,  to  a  man  asleep  ! 

And  scorning  me,  so  tame  and  cold. 

She  rose,  and  wandered  down  the  shore, 

Her  wine-dark  draoery,  fold  in  fold, 

Imprisoned  by  an  ivory  hand  ; 

And  on  a  bowlder,  half  in  sand. 

She  stood,  and  looked  at  Appledore. 

And  waking,  I  beheld  her  there 

Sea-dreaming  in  the  moted  air, 

A  siren  lithe  and  debonair, 

With  wristlets  woven  of  scarlet  weeds, 

And  oblong  lucent  amber  beads 

Of  sea-kelp  shining  in  her  hair. 

And  as  I  thought  of  dreams,  and  how 

The  something  in  us  never  sleeps. 

But  laughs,  or  sings,  or  moans,  or  weeps, 

She  turned — and  on  her  breast  and  brow 

I  saw  the  tint  that  seemed  not  won 

From  kisses  of  New  England  sun; 

I  saw  on  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  a  sunnier  land ! 

She  turned — and,  lo  !  within  her  eyes 

There  lay  the  starlight  of  Italian  skies. 

Most  dreams  are  dark,  beyond  the  range 

Of  reason  ;  oft  we  can  not  tell 

If  they  are  bom  of  heaven  or  hell : 

But  to  my  soul  it  seems  not  strange 

That,  lying  by  the  summer  sea, 

With  that  dark  woman  watchin^  me, 

I  slept  and  dreamed  of  Italy ! 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


One  of  the  strangest  of  capital  cities  is  that  of  the 
Troglodytes,  or  Matmatas,  the  cave-dwellers  of  Tunisia. 
It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  the  principal  of 
its  architecture  is  to  dig  into  the  earth  rather  than  to 
build  upon  it.  These  Troglodytes  are  to  be  found 
between  the  town  of  Gabes.  on  the  Tunisian  coast,  and 
the  sand-hills  of  the  Sahara.  The  country  is  a  high, 
rocky  plateau,  barren,  sun-baked,  and  swept  by  the 
simoon.  When  a  Matmati  wants  a  new  dwelling,  he 
chooses  his  spot,  traces  a  circle,  and  then  digs  until  he 
has  reached  the  desired  depth,  which  varies  according 
to  the  number  of  stories  he  requires.  The  rooms  con- 
sist of  caves  hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  circular 
pit,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  the  patio}  or  courtyard, 
which  is  the  usual  feature  of  a  Moorish  house.  Besides 
the  rooms,  a  passage  is  also  dug,  communicating  with 
the  outside  world,  and  a  door  is  made  at  the  outer  end. 
The  soil,  which  is  a  kind  of  malleable  clay,  is  easily 
cut,  and  lends  itself  well  to  excavation,  the  roof  of  each 
room  requiring  no  support  as  long  as  it  is  arched. 
These  underground  dwellings  are  not  damp,  their  chief 
drawback  being  lack  of  light,  which  can  only  penetrate 
the  caves  through  their  entrances. 

When  William  H.  Seward  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  government  paid  Russia  $7,200,000  for  Alaska 
he  was  spoken  of  as  a  dreamer  and  the  purchase  was 
known  as  "Seward's  Folly."  At  the  coming  Seattle 
exposition  a  pile  of  virgin  gold  from  Alaska  will  be 
exhibited  and  the  one  heap  of  yellow  metal  will  repre- 
sent in  actual  value  more  than  five-sevenths  of  the 
purchase  price  of  Alaska. 


April  10,  1909. 
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OPERA  IN   NEW  YORK. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Draws  Some   Comparisons  Between 
the  Manhattan  and  the  Metropolitan. 


When  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  feels  sad — that  is, 
when  business  is  not  up  to  high-water  mark,  he  com- 
poses a  funeral  march  with  which  to  bury  dead  hopes. 
When  business  is  good  he  composes  a  waltz.  For  the 
twenty  weeks  of  opera  just  closed  business  was  good, 
very  good.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  taken 
in  in  subscriptions  as  against  fifty-four  thousand  three 
years  ago.  This  subscription  money  does  not  include 
sales  for  nightly  performances.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Hammerstein  wrote  a  waltz  and  had  it  played  on  the 
closing  night.  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  did  not 
come  before  the  curtain  and  dance  it.  I  am  sure  that 
the  audience  would  have  been  delighted.  They  do  such 
unconventional  and  intimate  things  at  the  Manhattan ! 
Mr.  Hammerstein  calls  his  waltz  "Cara  Mia"  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Mme.  Tetrazzini.  That  delightful  singer  is 
the  most  amiable  of  her  profession,  and  she  was  in  the 
gayest  of  gay  spirits  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
When  she  6nished  the  "mad  scene"  from  "Lucia"  the 
audience  roared  and  cheered  itself  hoarse.  To 
acknowledge  the  applause  by  mere  bowing  and  smiling 
was  not  enough.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  looked  about  the 
house  in  her  temperamental  way  for  some  one  to  kiss, 
but  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  not  even  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein. Just  then  she  spied  her  sister,  Mme.  Campanini, 
in  a  stage  box.  To  see  was  to  act.  Rushing  to  the 
box,  she  leaned  far  over  the  rail  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  sister's  neck  kissed  her  repeatedly  on 
either  cheek.  At  this  the  audience  applauded  wildly 
and  shouted  "encore,"  while  every  man  in  the  house 
looked  at  the  woman  nearest  him  and  wished  that  for 
the  time  being  she  was  his  sister. 

It  is  little  informalities  such  as  this  that  put  us  on  a 
more  friendly  footing  with  the  people  of  the  Manhattan 
than  we  feel  for  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  There  are  so  many  directors  up  there.  They 
could  not  all  write  waltzes  to  show  their  feelings.  Nor 
do  I  imagine  that  they  would  be  inspired  to  do  so  by 
the  business  results  of  the  season  which  closed  a  week 
later  than  the  Manhattan.  A  funeral  march  would 
better  typify  their  emotions  at  the  present  time  over  the 
net  results.  They  must  look  on  and  wonder  how  Mr. 
Hammerstein  can  win  out,  while  they,  with  all  the  pres- 
tige of  wealth  and  fashion,  can  not  make  their  operas 
pay.  The  secret  of  the  whole  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
one-man  power. 

There  are  too  many  cooks  at  the  Metropolitan,  and 
too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  There  is  an  old 
nursery  rhyme  that  reads  somewhat  like  this :  "Many 
men  of  many  minds,  many  fishes  in  the  sea,  many  men 
who  can't  agree."  I  always  think  of  this  when  I  think 
of  the  Metropolitan.  There  are  too  many  men  and  too 
many  minds  up  there.  And  even  so  they  have  to  call 
in  outside  aid  when  they  want  to  know  where  they  are, 
as  was  proved  by  the  calling  in  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dilling- 
ham to  go  over  their  accounts  some  weeks  ago  and 
show  them  what  the  trouble  was.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Dillingham  could  have  told  them  in  a  few  words  had  he 
wanted  to  be  rude.  But  he  preferred  to  be  polite,  or 
shall  I  say  diplomatic. 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  about  to  start 
a  literary  journal  in  this  city  I  met  Clara  Morris,  then 
at  the  height  of  her  fame,  walking  up  Broadway. 
Being  full  of  my  subject  and  counting  upon  her  friendly 
interest,  I  held  her  up  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street 
and  told  her  what  I  proposed  doing.  She  listened  with 
attention  to  my  not  too  well  defined  plan  and  then  she 
said.  "Make  up  your  mind  to  what  you  are  going  to 
do,  and  don't  wobble,  but  above  all  don't  wobble  before 
the  public."  I  have  often  thought  of  that  wise  advice, 
not  only  in  my  own  case,  but,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  directors.  They  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  they  want,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  plans  and  wobbling  in  public. 
Look  at  the  number  of  changes  that  they  have  made 
since  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  was  started,  while 
Mr.  Hammerstein  has  gone  right  along  in  the  way  he 
planned  to  do  from  the  start.  There  is  where  the 
advantage  of  the  one-man  power  comes  in.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  and  he  knows  what  the  public  wants,  and 
he  does  not  have  to  consult  any  one,  for  he  is 

the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  the  boatswain  tight, 
And  the  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

In  other  words,  he  is  the  whole  thing.  Besides  all 
this,  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  resources.  If  you  knock  his 
feet  from  under  him  he  hangs  on  by  his  hands,  and  if 
you  tie  his  hands  he  hangs  on  by  his  teeth.  There  is 
no  downing  Oscar  Hammerstein,  for  even  when  the 
bottom  seems  to  drop  out  of  things  and  he  goes  down 
in  the  crash  he  will  "bob  up  serenely"  with  a  new  idea 
and  undaunted,  while  every  one  says,  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  man  as  Hammerstein?"  and  every  one  replies, 
"No,  never,"  and  they  never  have — since  Barnum.  But 
then  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  not  a  humbug;  neither  was 
Barnum.  He  was  a  showman  and  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  and  so  is  Hammerstein.  Either  one  of  these 
men  could  have  made  a  success  in  any  line  of  business 
that  came  to  hand.  When  Hammerstein  was  only  a 
cigar  roller  he  invented  a  machine  that  rolled  cigars 
faster  than  he  could  and  incidentally  rolled  up  a  fortune 
for  him.  If  some  unforeseen  calamity  should  strip  him 
of  his  opera  house  and  all  his  money  and  the  only  thing 


that  he  could  find  should  be  a  dishwasher's  place  in  a 
hotel  he  would  invent  a  dish-washing  machine  and 
sit  back  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  sell  his  patent 
to  every  hotel  in  the  country.  He  might  even  compose 
a  waltz  on  the  strength  of  his  success. 

We  all  feel  this  about  Hammerstein  and  we  all 
admire  his  pluck.  Indeed,  we  have  got  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  It  is 
to  the  present  generation  what  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  to  an  older  generation,  "the  home"  of  opera, 
whereas  the  Metropolitan  is  more  of  "a  temple  of 
music."  We  never  shout  and  cheer  and  go  on  at  the 
Metropolitan  as  we  do  at  the  Manhattan,  and  if  we 
did  what  figure  as  familiar  as  that  of  Hammerstein  with 
his  hat  of  the  boulevards  in  his  hand  and  his  general 
air  of  pleased  proprietorship  would  appear  before  the 
curtain?  It  is  the  personal  equation  that  counts  in 
this  case  as  it  counted  in  journalism  in  the  old  days 
when  it  was  "Greeley's  Tribune,"  "Bennett's  Herald," 
"Raymond's  Times,"  and  "Dana's  Sun." 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  been  a  great  favorite  at  the 
Manhattan,  but  Mr.  Hammerstein's  greatest  card  has 
been  Mary  Garden.  Mary  Garden  in  "Thais,"  in  "Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
but  more  than  all  in  "Salome."  The  music  of  the  latter 
is  an  acquired  taste,  but  those  who  have  acquired  it 
seem  to  enjov  it.  Fortunately  for  the  producer's  sake, 
it  takes  at  least  five  hearings  to  begin  to  like  it  and 
five  more  to  decide  whether  one  really  likes  it  or  only 
thinks  he  does.  "Mr.  Dooley"  has  given  the  best 
description  of  this  opera  that  I  have  seen.  It  ought  to 
give  him  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  And  his 
explanation  to  "Hennessy"  that  the  story  was  taken 
from  the  Bible,  but  that  since  Mary  Garden  sang  it 
it  can  never  go  back  again  is  inimitable. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Ben  AH  Haggin's  portraits  of  Miss 
Garden  have  done  much  to  whet  public  curiosity. 
They  are  life  size  and  nothing  is  lost  in  the  telling. 
When  the  one  of  her  as  Thais  was  first  exhibited  in 
the  window  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  picture  dealer  the  police 
had  to  be  called  to  keep  away  the  crowds  that  blocked 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  it,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
removed  from  the  window.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
the  one  of  her  as  Salome  on  exhibition,  but  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  and  I  can  say  that  Miss 
Garden  may  have  been  in  her  right  mind  when  it  was 
painted,  but  she  certainly  was  not  clothed. 

Teannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  April  1,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  central  relief  committee  appointed  by  the 
government  for  the  distribution  of  all  the  money  con- 
tributed in  Italy  and  abroad  for  the  earthquake  suf- 
ferers has  been  greatly  blamed  for  not  rendering 
immediate  aid.  The  committee  has  only  now  decided 
about  the  distribution  of  the  remaining  $3,037,000.  The 
committee  held  a  sitting,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  its  chairman,  and  approved  the  proposal  of  the 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  for  the  following  expendi- 
ture :  The  sum  of  $300,000  has  been  destined  for  those 
earthquake  sufferers  who  have  suffered  permanent 
injuries  and  are  unable  to  work.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  so  far  663  sufferers  are  entitled  to  be  sup- 
ported all  their  lives  by  the  committee,  but  it  is  foreseen 
that  the  number  will  increase,  as  many  survivors  who 
are  still  in  hospitals  are  permanently  disabled.  A  por- 
tion of  this  sum  has  been  destined  for  subsidies  granted 
to  the  Messina  fishermen.  Then  $400,000  has  been 
granted  to  the  Patronato  Regine  Elena  for  the  earth- 
quake orphans,  who  number  so  far  about  2000,  and  an 
equal  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  helping  small  tradesmen 
in  the  earthquake  area,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  The  sum  of  $800,000  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  lumber  and  the  building  of 
sheds  to  shelter  the  survivors,  especially  in  small  out- 
of-the-way  villages,  and  finally  the  sum  of  $200,000  is 
to  be  distributed  in  cash  among  the  sufferers.  The 
committee  decided  to  use  the  remaining  $937,000  as 
subsidies  to  200  university  students  and  700  boys  from 
the  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  education  and  for  other  cases  of  urgent 
relief. 

A  curious  example  of  the  mistakes  of  history  comes 
from  Paris.  For  more  than  half  a  century  a  house 
of  the  Quai  Conti  has  borne  on  the  front  a  tablet  with 
this  inscription :  "Historic  Memorial.  In  1873  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  officer  of  artillery,  on 
leaving  the  School  of  Brienne,  lived  at  this  house  in 
the  fifth  story."  Then  follows  that  the  tablet  was 
placed  in  position  by  his  majesty,  Napoleon  III,  on 
October  14,  1858.  After  this  great  length  of  time  it 
has  been  discovered  that  Napoleon  never  lived  in  the 
house,  so  the  tablet  has  been  removed. 


When  Sir  Armoricus  Tristram  landed  at  Howth  in 
1177  and  defeated  the  Irish  at  Ivora,  he  won  thereby 
the  Barony  of  Howth  and  his  sword  still  hangs  in 
Howth  Castle.  The  twenty-eighth  baron  was  created 
Viscount  St.  Lawrence  and  Earl  of  Howth  in  1767,  but 
this  ancient  peerage  has  now  become  extinct  by  the 
death  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Howth,  who  has  just 
passed  away,  unmarried,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  As 
Lord  St.  Lawrence,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Galway. 
and  was  twice  state  steward  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

m*w    

A  man  in  Denver  has  invented  a  phonographic  safe 
lock  which  can  be  opened  only  by  the  voice  of  the  man 
who  closed  it. 


Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  "boss"  of  Tammany,  is  said 
to  be  "a  shining  example  of  temperance." 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  the  inventor  of  manganese  steel, 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Sheffield  University. 

General  Miles  recently  called  at  the  White  House,  to 
"pay  his  respects,"  after  an  absence  of  about  seven 
years. 

Prince  Alexander,  the  second  son  of  King  Peter  of 
Servia,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  smoothing  over  the 
difficulties  fhat  have  surrounded  the  crown  prince,  his 
brother  George,  since  the  latter's  statement  that  he 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  Servian  throne.  Alexander 
declares.  "I  shall  under  no  circumstances  agree  to  take 
my  brother's  place.  If  he  can  not  be  a  good  king  nei- 
ther can  I." 

Major  George  P.  Ahern,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  accom- 
plished a  journey  around  the  world  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  The  major  chose  the  route 
across  Siberia  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned. His  actual  time  was  sixty-seven  days,  fifteen 
hours.  He  was  not  trying  to  break  a  record,  nor  was 
his  choice  of  route,  in  most  cases,  the  easiest  one  at 
his  disposal. 

Henry  C.  Ide,  who  is  to  be  minister  to  Spain,  has 
been  identified  with  the  civil  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  from  1900  until  recently,  having  been 
commissioner,  vice  governor,  and  governor.  He  was 
chief  justice  in  Samoa  from  1893  to  1897.  A  native 
of  Vermont  and  sixty-four  years  old,  he  was  a  leader 
in  politics  in  his  State  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Samoan  judgeship. 

Ambassador  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  who  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  has  been  in  the 
diplomatic  sen-ice  since  1890.  From  1890  to  1901  he 
was  envoy  to  Switzerland ;  since  1901  he  has  been  at 
Constantinople,  serving  as  envoy  until  1906,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  be  ambassador.  Mr.  Leishman  is 
fifty-four  years  old  and  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  where  he 
had  been  in  the  steel  brokerage  business  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  service. 

M.  Souvorin,  editor  of  the  great  Russian  newspaper, 
the  Xovoe  Vremya,  now  seventy-five  years  old,  has 
just  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  literary 
career.  He  became  part  owner  of  the  Novoe  Vrem\a 
in  1876.  and  sole  proprietor  two  years  later.  He  has 
founded  other  papers,  and,  by  means  of  bookselling 
depots  in  the  chief  towns  of  Russia,  has  been  a  pioneer 
of  good  literature  for  the  masses.  He  is  also  author  of 
a  number  of  plays  and  novels. 

Romollo  Murri,  a  young  priest,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  DeDuties.  He  is  the 
first  of  his  cloth  to  take  part  in  Italian  politics.  The 
authorities  of  the  church,  however,  do  not  regard  his 
action  with  approval;  in  fact,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Pope  is  about  to  excommunicate  him.  His  election  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  abolition  of  the  regulation 
known  as  "Non  Expedit,"  which  forbade  priests  either 
to  vote  or  to  present  themselves  as  candidates. 

Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  whose  lecture  on  "A  White 
Woman  Alone  in  Savage  Africa"  recently  awakened 
much  interest  in  London,  possesses  among  many  other 
claims  to  distinction,  that  of  having  been  the  first 
woman  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  This  honor  she  won  by  her  numerous  jour- 
neys of  exploration  and  her  contributions  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  She  has  traveled  round  the  world 
three  times,  lectured  through  Europe  and  the  LTnited 
States,  and  is  also  an  indefatigable  writer  and  trans- 
lator. An  edition  de  luxe  of  her  translation  of 
"Salammbo"  was  placed  in  Flaubert's  tomb  by  the 
French  government. 

John  G.  Woolley,  of  Chicago,  the  Prohibition  party's 
candidate  for  president  in  1900,  has  renounced  the 
party  and  will  hereafter  become  active  in  one  of  the 
old  political  organizations.  Mr.  Woolley  believes  that 
the  Prohibition  party,  as  such,  has  accomplished  all  the 
good  it  can,  and  that  the  most  effective  temperance  work 
can  now  be  carried  on  outside  its  lines.  He  states  that  the 
party  served  its  purpose  in  bringing  the  liquor  question  to 
a  national  issue,  and  that  then  its  influence  ended.  Mr. 
Woolley  for  a  number  of  years  practiced  law  in  the 
West  and  in  Xew  York,  and  held  some  municipal  offices, 
but  afterward  he  entered  the  lecture  field  and  has  since 
spoken  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  world.  He  made 
tours  of  the  world,  advocating  prohibition,  in  1901  and 
1905.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  that 
have  had  a  considerable  sale. 

M.  Claude  Achille  Debussy,  whose  music  is  beginning 
to  rouse  in  England  and  America  an  interest  similar  to 
that  with  which  it  is  received  on  the  Continent,  is  now 
in    his    forty-seventh   year.     He   studied   at   the   Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome,  its 
most  coveted  distinction.     His  lyric  drama,  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris 
Opera    Comique    seven    years    ago.     Debussy    is    the 
founder  of  a  school  that  would  seem  bent  on  doing  for 
music    what    impressionism    has    done    for    art.      The 
movement,  which  is  marked  by  much  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, is  likely  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  expression, 
and  to  translate  into  terms  of  music  moc 
hitherto  beyond  the  range  of  the  art.      I 
strange  harmonic  progressions  and  his  . 
ence  to  form  rouse  academic  musici,'1 
litions  of  bad   temper. 
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BRITISH   RULE   IN   INDIA. 


Sydney  Brooks  Deals  with  Some  of  the   Charges  Made  on 
Behalf  of  Disaffected  India. 


London,  March  20,  1909. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Several  American  papers  recently 
published,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  a  manifesto  signed  by  seventeen  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  denouncing,  castigating,  and,  as  I 
shall  quickly  and  convincingly  show,  libeling  British 
rule  in  India.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  are  clergy- 
men, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  mam' 
of  them  have  visited  India  or  have  made  any 
particular  study  of  its  problems  or  are  qualified  to 
pass  upon  the  stupendous  and  intricate  questions  of 
economics,  statesmanship,  and  social  and  financial 
policy  presented  by  the  government  of  the  peninsula. 
Of  those  who  are  not  ministers  of  the  gospel  some 
are  known  to  me  by  name  as  vehement  anti-Imperialists 
who  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  American  rule  in  the 
Philippines  as  to  British  rule  in  India  and  who  seem  to 
regard  all  government  of  Oriental  peoples  by  the  white 
race  as  an  abomination.  Anybody  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  political  controversy  would  expect  a 
pamphlet  issued  under  such  auspices  to  display  more 
indignation  than  accuracy,  more  violence  than  love  of 
truth,  and  more  heat  and  imagination  than  knowledge. 
But  the  unrestrained  bias  which  these  writers  display 
in  their  strictures  upon  British  rule  in  India,  their 
recklessness  of  misstatement,  their  ignorance  of  some 
facts  and  their  distortion  of  others,  have,  I  confess, 
surprised  me. 

(1)  "The  people  of  India  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs."  The  brief 
but  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that  over  sixty  million 
Indians  are  governed  by  native  rulers  under  what  is  in 
many  cases  merely  the  modicum  of  British  supervision; 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  crown  in  India  are  two- 
thirds  native  and  one-third  British;  that  nearly  1,400,- 
000  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State; 
that  natives  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  magis- 
terial work,  sit  on  the  bench  in  each  of  the  high  courts 
and  exercise  jurisdiction,  in  all  classes  of  civil  cases, 
over  Indians  and  Europeans  alike;  that  natives  greatly 
outnumber  the  British  on  the  750  municipalities  and  the 
1000  rural  boards;  that  Indians  sit  in  all  the  legis- 
lative councils  and  are  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  government  before  any  measure  is  even  drafted. 

(2)  "Xot  a  tax  can  be  changed,  not  a  rupee  of  the 
people's  own  money  appropriated  for  any  purpose, 
however  urgent,  without  the  consent  of  British  officials. 
Even  the  new  'reforms'  proposed  by  Lord  Morley  will 
effect  no  essential  change."  The  first  statement  is  sub- 
stantially, though  not  absolutely,  correct;  the  second  is 
wholly  false.  Lord  Morley  proposes  to  nominate  an 
Indian  to  the  viceroy's  executive  council,  which  is  to 
India  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  President's  Cabinet 
is  to  the  United  States.  He  proposes  to  raise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  vicero5T's  legislative  council  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixty-two,  of  whom  twenty-eight  will  be  elected 
thus  leaving  the  government  with  only  a  very  small 
and  possibly  a  fluctuating,  official  majority.  He  pro- 
poses to  give  to  all  members  the  novel  right  of  moving 
resolutions  and  dividing  the  council  on  administrative 
questions  of  public  interest  and  of  taking  part  in 
settling  the  actual  figures  of  the  budget,  both  by  infor- 
mal discussion  and  by  bringing  forward  specific  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  put  to  the  vote.  Any  one 
with  the  least  experience  of  administration  can  see  at 
once  that  these  are  valuable  powers.  The}7  transform 
the  supreme  legislative  council  into  a  real  deliberative 
assembly  in  which  native  influence  is  given  a  genuine 
chance  of  making  itself  felt. 

In  the  provincial  government  Lord  Morley's  reforms 
are  even  more  drastic.  The  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  are  at  present  assisted  by  an  executive  council 
of  two  English  officials.  Lord  Morley  proposes  to 
raise  the  number  to  not  more  than  four,  one  of  whom 
is  to  be  an  Indian.  In  the  five  provinces  ruled  by 
lieutenant-governors,  where  no  executive  councils 
exist,  Lord  Morley  is  seeking  parliamentary  authority 
to  create  them.  But  it  is  in  regard  to  the  provincial 
legislative  councils  that  he  makes  the  most  sweeping 
changes.  Not  only  are  their  numbers  to  be  doubled 
and  their  powers  extended,  but  they  are  to  be  divested 
of  official  majorities.  Henceforward  the  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  legislative  councils  will  them- 
selves be  the  majority  and  in  a  position,  subject  of 
course  to  the  necessary  right  of  veto,  to  pass  whatever 
legislation  they  please.  The  natives  of  India  have  for 
many  years  past  been  trusted  by  their  British  rulers 
with  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  country. 
From  now  onward  they  are  to  be  allowed  an  effective, 
an  all  but  decisive  and  controlling  voice  in  the  spheres 
of  policy  and  legislation.  To  say  that  this  involves  "no 
essential  change"  is  simply  nonsense. 

(3)  "Today  fully  100  editors  are  serving  terms  of 
from  three  to  ten  years  in  prison,  many  of  them  with- 
out trial,  without  having  had  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves,  in  not  a  few  cases  without  even  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  their  offense."  Every  one 
of  these  statements  is  a  separate  falsehood.  I  think 
about  seventy-two  editors  have  been  imprisoned  for 
incitement  to  rebellion  and  anarchism.  In  each  case 
hav  been  tried,  they  have  had  every  opportunity 
•ig  themselves,  they  have  been  fully  informed 
na  are  of  their  offenses.  The  writers  of  the 
-to  have  fallen  into  the  egregious  error  of  con- 
imprisonment  with  deportation.  Nobody  is 
)ned   in   India   without   a   fairer   trial  than   he 


would  receive  in  a  good  many  countries  with  which 
I  am  acquainted;  and  as  for  deportation,  only  eleven 
agitators  have  undergone  this  form  of  punishment  in 
the  last  two  years — a  form  of  punishment,  let  me  add, 
constantly  resorted  to  in  the  native  States. 

(4)  "In  India  the  mere  discussion  of  reforms  is 
punished  by  open  or  secret  imprisonment."  No  more 
ridiculous  statement  was  ever  penned.  There  are  some 
SO00  native  journals,  every  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  "discussion  of  reforms."  The  national  congress 
has  done  nothing  but  "discuss  reforms"-  all  the  years 
of  its  existence;  and  the  government  has  just  issued 
two  enormous  blue  books,  filled  with  the  "discussion 
of  reforms"  by  native  gentlemen  of  all  classes  and 
creeds,  from  every  point  of  view,  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan, land-owning  and  professional,  pro-British  and 
anti-British. 

(5)  "There  is  no  Indian  home  that  is  not  liable  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  be  forcibly  entered  and 
searched  at  the  instigation  of  spying  police.  There 
is  no  Indian  gentleman,  however  high  his  standing  or 
unimpeachable  his  character,  who  may  not  at  any 
moment  be  arrested  and  hurried  away  to  an  unknown 
prison."  If  this  is  really  so — and  I  believe  it  is — it 
merely  shows  that  conditions  in  India  are  in  this  respect 
precisely  the  same  as  conditions  in  France. 

(6)  "All  telegraphic  and  other  news  from  India  is 
closely  censored  in  the  English  interest."  There  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  this.  No  censorship  over  tele- 
graphic or  other  news  from  India  exists  in  any  shape 
or  form  whatsoever;  and  it  has  often,  I  believe,  been 
a  source  of  official  complaint  that  the  government 
should  have  no  power  of  checking  the  stream  of  sensa- 
tional and  provocative  misinformation  that  flows  from 
newspaper  correspondents  in  India  and  that  leads 
opinion  in  England  into  thinking  the  situation  in  the 
dependency  worse  than  it  really  is. 

(7)  "India  governed  herself  for  thousands  of 
years."  Such  a  statement  concisely  inverts  all  that  is 
known  of  Indian  history.  India  has  never  governed 
herself.  She  has  been  invaded  time  and  again;  her 
peoples  have  been  massacred  by  tens  of  thousands; 
kingdoms  and  empires  have  been  carved  out  of  her, 
have  flourished  and  have  passed  away  in  violence  and 
disorder:  all  her  rulers  have  been  conquerors,  as  alien 
to  their  subjects  as  the  British  themselves  and  holding 
their  sovereignty  by  no  older  or  better  title. 

(8)  "There  is  no  record  of  Indian  wars  so  bad  as 
the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  and  none  that  compare 
at  all  in  loss  of  life  with  the  wars  of  Napoleon ;  neither 
does  Indian  history  show  anything  that  in  anarchy  and 
violence  equals  the  reign  of  terror  in  France."  Well, 
the  thirty  years'  war  thrust  Germany  back  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  ever  fell  upon 

nation.  Tamerlane,  however,  put  100,000  Hindus  to 
the  sword,  and  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  lamented  in  his  memoirs 
that  although  he  and  his  father  had  massacred  "five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  human  beings,"  Hindustan 
was  still  "turbulent  and  disaffected";  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  Napoleon's  achievements  were  quite  on 
that  scale.  As  for  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  never  raised  the  French  death-rate 
by  the  fraction  of  a  point;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  the  population  of  India,  under  the  atrocities  and 
invasions  and  disorders  of  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "native  rule,"  remained  almost  stationary  and 
only  entered  on  its  course  of  prodigious  expansion  when 
the  British  brought  peace  and  security. 

(9)  "There  has  at  no  time  been  greater  hostility 
between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  than  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Europe."  That  is 
simply  equivalent  to  saying  that  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans have  done  nothing  worse  than  burn  one  another 
at  the  stake,  duplicate  the  appalling  wars  of  religion 
that  have  devastated  Europe,  and  adopt  the  methods 
and  practices  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  and 
I  would  only  add  that  if  the  British  left  India  tomor- 
row, within  three  months  the  old  animosities  would  be 
again  in  full  swing. 

(10)  "According  to  her  ability  to  pay,  India  is 
taxed  by  her  foreign  rulers  more  than  twice  as  heavily 
as  England  and  more  heavily  than  any  country  in  the 
world."  I  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the 
authors  of  this  assertion  have  entered  into  the  laborious 
calculations  hinted  at  by  that  judicious  saving  clause 
"according  to  her  ability  to  pay."  I  will  therefore 
merely  point  out  that  the  sum  derived  from  even'  kind 
of  taxation  in  1906-7  amounted  to  less  than  $1  per 
head  and  that  nearly  half  of  this  was  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  revenue.  The  land  revenue  in  India  is  the 
precise  equivalent  of  rent  in  other  countries,  the  culti- 
vator paying  to  the  State  what  in  Europe  and  America 
he  pays  to  the  landlord;  and,  unless  rent  is  to  be 
regarded  as  taxation  when  the  State  receives  it  and 
merely  as  rent  when  a  private  individual  receives  it, 
the  sum  paid  in  taxes  bj'  the  inhabitants  of  British  India 
is  rather  less  than  50  cents  per  head  per  annum. 

(11)  "The  tax  on  salt  alone  has  reached  2000  per 
cent  of  its  cost  price."  The  cost  of  production  at  the 
largest  sources  of  supply — the  salt  lakes  of  Rajputana — 
is  4  pence  for  eighty-two  pounds.  The  duty  is  16 
pence  per  eighty-two  pounds.  Therefore  the  duty  is 
400.  and  not  2000  per  cent  of  the  cost  price.  Even  this 
seems  large.  But  so  carefully  have  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  distribution  been  kept 
down  that  the  price  of  salt  to  the  Indian  consumer  is 
not  materially  higher  than  in  England  and  is  substan- 
tiallv   lower   than   in   France   or   Italy   or  the   United 


States — being  on  an  average  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 
Under  native  rule,  owing  to  bad  communications  and 
transport,  crude  methods  of  manufacture  and  a  per- 
fect network  of  inland  customs  and  transit  duties,  salt 
was  very  much  more  costly  and  often,  indeed,  not  pro- 
curable. While  I  am  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
will  add  that  the  Indian  peasant,  who  forms  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  population,  pays  no 
tobacco  tax,  no  tea  or  coffee  tax,  and  only  3J4  per  cent 
customs  duty  on  his  cotton  garments.  No  peasantry 
in  the  world  is  so  lightly  taxed. 

(12)  "England  is  burdening  a  starving  people  with 
the  payment  of  wars  carried  on  outside  of  India." 
England  is  now  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  used 
to  throw  a  part  of  the  expense  of  employing  Indian 
troops  outside  of  India  upon  the  Indian  exchequer,  but 
the  practice  was  very  properly  abandoned  several  years 
ago  and  will  never  be  revived. 

(13)  "The  terrible  famines  in  India  are  not  caused 
by  any  lack  of  food,  but  by  an  abject  poverty  brought 
about  by  British  rule."  Famines  in  India  are  primarilv 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoons.  When  the  rains 
are  regular  and  abundant,  agriculture  is  possible;  when 
the  rains  are  irregular  or  insufficient,  the  main  industry 
of  the  country  comes  to  a  standstill  and  the  govern- 
ment is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  unemploved 
on  a  scale  beyond  any  Western  experience.  The  pov- 
erty of  India  is,  it  is  true,  abject  and  pitiable  enough, 
but  to  charge  it  to  British  rule  is  grotesque.  The 
social  habits  of  the  people,  their  improvidence,  their 
reckless  expenditure  on  dowries  and  wedding  festivals, 
have  infinitely  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  external 
agency  has  or  can  have.  You  might  remit  the  whole 
of  the  land  revenue  and  abolish  the  salt  tax  and  the 
customs  duties  and  India  would  still  be  abjectly  poor 
and  famines  would  still  occur.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  test  by  which  one  can  gauge  the  well-being  of 
nations — the  increase  of  revenue  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
of  taxation,  the  imports  and  exports,  the  industrial  and 
savings  banks  deposits,  the  railroad  returns,  the  amount 
of  coin  and  paper  in  circulation,  the  figures  for  invest- 
ments and  so  on — all  point  to  a  slowly  rising  standard 
of  comfort  in  India  under  British  rule. 

(14)  "The  annual  tribute  paid  bv  India  to  England 
is  rated  at  from  $125,000,000  to  $150,000,000."  In  the 
ordinary  and  recognized  sense  of  the  word  no  tribute 
whatever  is  paid  by  India  to  England.  The  British 
connection  imposes  upon  India  the  annual  payment  of 
certain  sums.  These  sums,  which  amount  to  less  than 
$100,000,000  a  year,  are  in  payment  partly  of  military 
and  railway  stores  and  materials,  partly  of  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  partly  of  interest  on  debt  and  upon 
capital  invested  in  productive  industries  in  India.  In 
other  words,  for  every  rupee  remitted  India  has 
received  a  full  and  fair  equivalent  in  goods,  services, 
or  capital,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  thus  absolutely  and 
literally  right  in  asserting  that  all  the  moneys  raised 
from  India  are  spent  on  India.  The  sums  due  from 
India  in  this  way  are  actually  paid  for  bv  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  and  the  authors  of  the  amazing 
manifesto  I  am  criticizing  appear  to  regard  the  sur- 
plus of  exports  over  imports  as  a  "tribute"  to  England. 
But  the  L'nited  States  shows  annually  a  huge  surplus 
of  exports  over  imports  in  her  dealings  with  Great 
Britain.  So  also  do  Australia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Are  these  countries  also  paying  "tribute"  to 
England,  or  are  the  authors  of  the  manifesto  talking 
nonsense  ? 

(15)  "The  railroad  policy  of  India  is  controlled 
wholly  by  the  prospect  of  strategic  value  and  financial 
return  to  England.  It  is  England  primarily  that  profits 
by  these  roads;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen, 
and  the  revenues  derived  from  them  go  into  the  pockets 
of  Englishmen;  they  are  built  where  they  will  be  of 
most  advantage  to  the  English,  not  where  they  will 
most  benefit  the  people  of  India."  A  mere  glance  at 
the  map,  showing  the  railroads  that  link  up  all  the 
great  centres  of  population,  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the 
fatuous  allegation  that  lines  have  been  built  for  the 
advantage  of  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  or  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  pay  if  they  did  not  minister  to  the 
needs  of  Indians.  As  for  the  equally  preposterous 
charge  that  the  revenues  derived  from  them  go  into 
the  pockets  of  Englishmen,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  of 
the  30.000  miles  of  railroad  in  existence,  the  State 
owns  over  22.000,  realizes  a  profit  of  some  $12,500,000 
on  their  working,  and  in  one  way  or  another  devotes 
the  whole  of  this  profit  to  the  relief  of  taxation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  statements  in  the  mani- 
festo that  I  might  challenge  with  equal  success,  but 
I  have,  I  think,  written  enough  to  expose  it  in  its 
true  character  as  a  masterpiece  of  mendacity  or  ignor- 
ance. Sydney  Brooks. 


Africa  produces  the  world's  supply  of  ivory.  Its 
elephants  are  mammoths,  different  in  shape  from 
India's  tuskless  behemoth,  and  with  ancestors  which 
are  found  and  preserved  in  Arctic  ice  today,  prehis- 
torically  true  to  today's  African  type.  The  Indian  ani- 
mal has  never  been  quite  the  same  structurally;  has 
never  grown  tusks  worthy  of  the  name;  and  is  a  plain 
beast  of  burden,  more  valuable  alive  than  dead.  The 
stories  of  hidden  ivory  which  are  constantly  mooted  in 
magazine  romances  have  not  been  authenticated  in  a 
long  experience  of  trade.  However,  a  huge  "cache" 
of  ivory  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  mammoth,  of 
greater  size  than  the  k  but  of  identical 

dentine,  was  found  in  Siberia  and  old  at  Vladivostok 
to  a  company  of  New  trk.  They  converted  it  into 
notably  fine  sets  of  pia  io 
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SOME  WOMEN   MALEFACTORS. 


W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge   Tells  the   Stories  of  Seven  Women 
Who  Have  Made  History. 


There  is  something  immediately  attractive  about  the 
title  of  "Seven  Splendid  Sinners"  that  Mr.  Trowbridge 
gives  to  his  latest  book.  We  know  at  once  that  the 
splendid  sinners  must  be  women,  for  no  one  could  make 
so  narrow  a  selection  from  the  ranks  of  male  malefactors, 
and  no  one  would  wish  to  read  such  a  record  if  it  were 
written.  Even  in  the  case  of  women  it  is  evident  that 
some  process  of  invidious  selection  must  have  been 
used.  No  sooner  do  we  read  the  names  of  the  chosen 
seven  than  other  names  come  unbidden  to  the  mind  and 
we  wonder  at  their  exclusion.  But  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
book  already  runs  to  substantial  dimensions  and  perhaps 
the  other  frail  ones  have  been  reserved  for  subsequent 
biographical  use. 

But  the  present  choice  is  a  good  one.  After  all.  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned  either  with  the  sin  or  with 
the  sinner  as  with  the  influence  upon  history  of  both. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  the  choice  is  a  good  one. 
The  author's  heroines — if  that  much  misused  word  may 
be  still  further  misused — all  belong  to  those  periods 
when  the  fate  of  nations  hinged  upon  the  vices  or 
virtues  of  individuals  and  when  history  was  identical 
with  biography.  Xo  such  book  as  this  could  exclude 
Catherine  of  Russia,  while  we  may  concede  that  France 
never  produced  a  greater  woman  sinner  than  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Lamotte,  although  she  does  not  hold  her  place 
altogether  without  competition.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  whose  claims  find  recognition 
in  a  section  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  book.  Then  come 
Mme.  de  Chateauroux,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh,  and  Lola  Montez,  who  enlivened  the 
history  of  Bavaria.  The  selection,  if  it  must  be  so 
small,  is  at  least  a  good  one,  and  it  is  well  used.  The 
author  handles  his  gallery  of  celebrities  with  great  dis- 
cretion. His  touch  is  a  deft  one,  so  deft,  indeed,  that 
the  extent  of  its  revelations  is  surprisingly  full.  While 
there  are  few  signs  of  original  research  and  while  we 
look  in  vain  for  much  that  is  altogether  new,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  isolating  his  seven  splendid  sinners  and  in 
persuading  them  to  stand  for  our  inspection  under  a 
very  competent  searchlight. 

By  way  of  selecting  a  representative  of  the  seven,  no 
better  choice  could  be  made  than  that  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Lamotte,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from  the  period 
of  French  history  immediately  preceding  the  Terror, 
and  whose  amazing  career  throws  a  light  so  baleful 
upon  court  and  society  life  under  Marie  Antoinette. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  amazing 
woman  actually  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Valois, 
although  two  hundred  years  must  have  thinned  as  it 
had  certainly  degraded  the  status: 

Fortune,  however,  did  not  favor  the  Saint-Remys  of  Valois, 
and  two  centuries  later  the  descendants  of  Henri  II  and  Nicole 
de  Savigny  had  so  degenerated  that  Jacques  de  Saint-Remy, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  Barons  of  Valois,  had  sunk  to  tlie  level 
of  a  common  peasant.  Through  the  extravagance  of  his 
ancestors  he  had  succeeded  to  an  estate  encumbered  with 
debts  and  a  chateau  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  uninhabitable. 
But  instead  of  attempting  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  he  did  his  best  to  ruin  them  irretrievably.  A  gambler 
and  a  drunkard,  he  sold  acre  by  acre  all  that  remained 
of  a  once  splendid  estate  to  provide  himself  with  money  for 
his  debauches,  in  which  he  had  for  his  boon  companions  the 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  fought  as  well 
as  drank.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  gamekeeper 
completed  his  degradation,  for  his  wife  was  as  ignorant  and 
as  vicious  as  she  was  low-born.  Having  parted  with  his  last 
acre,  and  found  a  purchaser  even  for  the  roofless  chateau,  he 
and  his  family  moved  into  a  filthy  hovel,  where  the  children. 
Jacques,  Jeanne,  and  Marianna,  aged  three,  two,  and  one 
respectively,  "naked  and  nourished  like  savages,"  lived  on  the 
charity  of  the  parish,  or  on  what  their  father,  now  turned 
poacher,  could  steal. 

Jeanne,  the  second  child  of  this  precious  couple,  lived 
to  become  the  Comtesse  de  Lamotte,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  her  social  ascension  owed  little  if  any- 
thing to  chance  and  everything  to  aptitude  and  to  ability 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  could  hardly  have  been 
more  successful  if  directed  by  a  virtuous  and  laudable 
ambition. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  disappearance 
of  her  mother,  Jeanne  became  a  beggar  upon  the  high- 
ways and  so  reached  the  lowest  possible  point  of  descent 
upon  the  social  scale.  Thenceforward  she  could  do 
nothing  but  rise,  and  rise  she  accordingly  did.  The 
first  step  was  on  the  Passy  road  and  when  these  deso- 
late children  were  alone  in  the  world  after  the  desertion 
by  their  mother: 

Four  weeks  after  her  departure,  Jeanne,  now  eight,  carrying 
her  little  sister  Marguerite  aged  four,  on  her  back,  happened 
to  be  begging  on  the  road  between  Passy  and  Paris,  when  the 
Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Boulainvilliers  passed  in  their  coach 
and  four.  The  road  was  steep,  and  the  heavy  coach  was 
proceeding  slowly,  when  suddenly  the  marquise  heard  a  voice 
exclaim : 

"Kind  lady,  take  pity  on  two  orphans  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from   Henri   II,  King  of  France." 

Such  an  appeal  and  the  sight  of  the  pitiful  little  waif  who 
made  it,  barefooted,  ragged,  emaciated,  and  carrying  on  her 
back  an  equally  forlorn  creature  almost  as  big  as  herself, 
awoke  the  curiosity  and  pity  of  the  marquise.  She  was  for 
relieving  their  distress  on  the  spot.  The  marquis,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  the  children  were  impostors  and  ordered  them 
to  be  gone.  But  the  naturally  quick  intelligence  of  Jeanne, 
which  misery  had  sharpened  exceedingly,  had  detected  the 
impression  she  had  produced  on  the  marquise,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  hobble  under  her  heavy  burden  alongside  the  coach, 
repeating  the  stereotyped  formula  she  had  been  taught,  and 
which  was  the  only  one  she  knew  to  excite  compassion. 

The  Marquise  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  and  charitable  of  women,  to  oblige  her  husband, 
refrained  with  difficulty  from  tossing  Jeanne  a  coin.  But  she 
inquired  of  the  child  where  she  lived,  and  the  next  day  sent  a 
servant  to  ascertain  from  the  cure  if  the  little  beggars  were 
impostors  or  not.     The  cure  was,  of  course,  unable  to  confirm 


the  royal  descent  of  the  children,  but  he  told  what  he  knew 
of  them. 

The  marquise  was  apparently  satisfied,  for  we  find 
the  two  girls,  under  the  protection  of  the  marquise, 
admitted  as  pupils  at  the  Abbey  of  Longchamps.  The 
abbey  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  rules  that  may 
fairly  be  described  as  lax.  and  we  may  therefore  put  a 
correspondingly  vigorous  interpretation  upon  a  notifica- 
tion from  the  abbess  that  the  two  sisters  must  cease 
henceforth  to  receive  visits  from  gentlemen,  such  visits 
having  already  given  occasion  to  scandal.  Evidently 
Jeanne  was  already  beginning  the  career  that  entitles 
her  to  a  place  in  this  book.  But  representations  to  the 
king  had  already  been  made  on  her  behalf  and  her  royal 
descent  was  recognized  by  the  court.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  a  consolation  under  the  restrictions  of  a  religious 
refuge. 

We  have  a  personal  description  of  Jeanne  from  the 
pen  of  Beugnot,  whose  ardent  admiration  for  her  did 
not  altogether  stifle  his  critical  faculties.     He  says: 

Mile,  de  Valois  was  not  exactly  handsome,  but  she  was 
well  formed.  Her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  expression  and 
arched  with  black  eyebrows :  her  face  was  rather  too  long 
and  her  mouth  too  wide,  but  the  latter  was  adorned  with 
fine  teeth,  and  her  smile  was  enchanting.  Her  hands  were 
pretty,  her  feet  small,  and  her  complexion  of  dazzling  white- 
ness. She  had  a  naturally  quick  and  penetrating  understand- 
ing, and  entirely  lacked  the  moral  sense. 

Mademoiselle's  next  move  was  to  get  married.  We 
may  infer  that  the  ceremony  was  expedited  by  necessity. 
and  perhaps  the  somewhat  plebeian  figure  of  M.  de 
Lamotte  would  never  have  intruded  itself  at  all  in 
any  regular  way,  but  for  one  of  those  embarrassments 
that  place  marriage  among  les  convenances : 

The  wedding,  however,  took  place  at  Bar-sur-Aube ;  "and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,"  says  Beugnot,  "for  exactly  one  month 
afterward  the  bride  gave  birth  to  twin  sons,  who  died  a  few 
weeks  later."  Lamotte  acknowledged  them  as  his,  and  they 
were  baptized  in  his  name,  but  local  gossip  was  inclined  to 
"attribute  them  to  M.  de  Suremont  or  the  old  Bishop  of 
Langres,  who  had  been  very  attentive  to  Mile,  de  Valois." 

Evidently  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  par- 
entage of  these  luckless  twins,  an  uncertainty  that  per- 
haps the  mother  herself  could  hardly  have  removed. 

The  first  serious  adventure  in  which  we  find  the 
comtesse  was  in  connection  with  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
At  that  time  the  cardinal  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  and 
if  his  downfall  was  indeed  occasioned  by  his  notoriously 
dissolute  life,  we  may  infer  that  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  w-as  sufficient  to  impress  some 
scruples  upon  the  mind  of  Marie  Antoinette.  However 
that  may  be,  the  cardinal  was  in  disfavor  and  as  a 
result  he  was  profoundly  dejected.  Perhaps  his  dejec- 
tion was  responsible  for  his  credulity,  for  he  seems  to 
have  listened  readily  enough  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Lamotte's  assurances  that  she  could  procure  the  much 
desired  reconciliation.  She  had,  of  course,  no  influence 
whatever  with  the  queen,  but  the  cardinal,  with  a 
touching  simplicity,  seems  to  have  demanded  no  cre- 
dentials : 

When,  therefore,  having  wound  herself  into  his  confidence, 
she  boldly  declared  she  would  reconcile  the  queen  to  him, 
Rohan  believed  her,  because  he  wanted  to  believe  her. 

"I  was  completely  blinded,"  he  admitted  at  the  subsequent 
trial,  "by  the  intense  desire  I  had  to  obtain  the  good  graces 
of  the  queen." 

Thus  his  eminence  was  induced  to  begin  a  correspondence 
with  the  queen,  which  was  "graduated  and  shaded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  think  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
her  majesty  with  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  complete 
confidence."  In  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  the  mind 
of  the  cardinal  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  the  queen,  the  comtesse  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
an  accomplice  to  imitate  the  handwriting  and  signature  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  For  this  purpose  she  required  a  trusty 
forger,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she  had  one  to  hand  in 
Reteaux  de  Villette,  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  "had  a 
talent  for  imitating  handwriting,  and  loved  her  to  adoration." 

The  courage  of  this  woman  was  at  least  magnificent. 
It  needed  no  common  audacity  to  forge  a  series  of 
letters  from  a  queen  to  a  cardinal  and  to  face  the  ever- 
present  possibility  of  a  meeting  between  the  two.  But 
the  comtesse  was  not  satisfied  with  forging  letters.  She 
proceeded  to  forge  the  queen  herself  and  so  to  rivet  the 
fetters  that  she  had  already  placed  upon  the  neck  of 
the  churchman  and  that  she  was  to  turn  so  soon  to  her 
own  advantage.  The  letters  that  were  thus  "graduated 
and  shaded"  must  have  some  culmination,  and  with  an 
almost  incredible  daring  the  comtesse  now  proceded  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  and  for  an  impersonation  of 
Marie  Antoinette  that  should  deceive  one  who  knew 
the  queen  so  well  as  did  the  cardinal. 

A  young  lady,  Mile.  Leguay,  came  to  hand  oppor- 
tunely for  the  purpose.  Her  chief  recommendation 
was  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  queen,  but  no  less 
useful  was  a  pliability  of  nature  and  a  weakness  of 
will  that  made  her  the  ready  tool  of  the  unscrupulous 
woman  who  had  her  in  her  toils.  Mile.  Leguay,  known 
as  d'Oliva,  herself  tells  something  of  the  part  that  she 
played : 

"It  was  a  dull  night,"  stated  d'Oliva  in  her  evidence,  rela- 
tive to  the  famous  episode  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  when  the 
comtesse  made  the  cardinal  believe  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  Marie  Antoinette ;  "not  a  speck  of  moonlight,  nor  could 
I  distinguish  anything  but  those  persons  and  objects  which 
were  familiar  to  me.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  state  I  was  in.  I  was  so  agitated,  so  excited,  so 
disconcerted,  and  so  tremulous  that  I  can  not  conceive  how 
I  was  able  to  accomplish  even  half  of  what  I  had  been 
instructed   to   do." 

This  was  to  offer  a  rose  to  "a  great  nobleman,"  who  was  to 
believe  he  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  to 
say  to  him,  "You  know  what  this  means." 

The  cardinal,  "covered  in  a  long  cloak,  and  with  the  wide 
brim  of  his  hat  turned  down  over  his  face,"  no  sooner  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  counterfeit  queen  than  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  kissed  her  hand,  which  at  the  same  time  let 
fall  the  rose  it  held.  But  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  the 
artful  comtesse,  to  avoid  the  almost  certain  risk  of  detection, 


rushed  up,  and  murmuring  "Quick,  quick ;   away,   away !   we 
are  watched!"  drew  "her  majesty"  away. 

The  cardinal,  who  had  not  the  least  doubt  he  had  met 
the  queen,  especially  since  he  had  "the  rose  as  a  proof,"  was 
now  so  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  about  to  be  recalled  to 
court  as  minister  that  when,  in  the  next  of  the  forged  letters 
he  received  from  the  queen,  he  was  asked  for  "a  loan  of 
50,000  francs  for  certain  charitable  purposes,"  he  instantly 
complied.  A  month  later  the  comtesse  got  another  sum  of 
100,000  francs  out  of  him. 

It  was  extraordinarily  clever.  There  is  probably 
nothing  like  it  in  history,  but  if  a  merciful  fate  had 
brought  the  plan  to  the  ruin  that  it  deserved  it  might 
have  saved  the  comtesse  from  her  calamitous  adven- 
ture with  the  diamond  necklace.  That  story,  at  least, 
is  known  ,to  all  the  world,  of  how  she  played  the  cardi- 
nal against  the  queen,  persuading  the  jeweler  Bohmer 
that  he  was  selling  the  necklace  to  the  queen  for 
1,600,000  livres  and  persuading  the  cardinal  to  be 
security  for  the  payments.  Space  may.  however,  be 
found  for  the  scene  of  retribution,  a  retribution'  that 
was  to  finish  in  exile  and  in  violent  death : 

She  was  under  the  impression  that  she  was  to  be  banished 
the  country,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  undeceive 
her,  in  the  hope  that  her  surprise,  when  informed  of  the 
terrible  nature  of  her  sentence,  would  deprive  her  of  the 
strength  to  resist,  and  so  enable  those  charged  with  the  dis- 
agreeable duty  of  inflicting  the  punishment  to  effect  the  object 
the  more  easily.  Consequently,  she  was  called  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  "told  that  her  lawyer  wished  to  see  her."  She 
rose  instantly  and,  wrapping  herself  in  a  cloak,  went  quickly 
to  a  room  where,  instead  of  her  lawyer,  she  found  eight  men 
and  the  registrar,  who  had  her  sentence  in  his  hand.  At  the 
sight  of  these  men  she  realized  that  she  had  been  duped.  She 
was  seized  witlr  a  terrible  fright  and  tried  to  fly,  but  the  door 
of  the  room  had  been  locked  behind  her.  One  caught  her 
roughly  by  the  arm,  another  by  the  skirt,  and  in  a  second 
they  had  bound  "her  little  delicate  hands." 

Her  fright  turned  to  rage. 

"Why  such  precautions?"  she  asked  boldly.  "I  can  not 
escape  you.  If  you  were  executioners  you  could  not  treat  me 
worse." 

She  still  believed  it  was  only  a  question  of  conveying  her 
to  the  convent  to  which  she  was  banished.  But  the  registrar, 
as  soon  as  her  hands  were  bound,  ordered  her  to  go  on  her 
knees  to  hear  her  sentence.  This  she  haughtily  refused  to 
do,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  who  held  her  gave  a  sudden 
blow  behind  the  knees,  which  brought  her  to  the  ground :  a 
halter  was  then  slipped  round  her  neck,  and  the  registrar  then 
proceeded  to  read  her  sentence. 

When  she  heard  that  she  was  to  be  whipped  and  branded, 
she  fell  into  a  fit.  While  unconscious,  she  was  removed  to, 
the  court  of  the  Conciergerie,  where  the  punishment  was  to 
be  inflicted  in  full  view  of  the  public.  Owing  to  the  hour, 
however,  there  were  very  few  present.  Here  she  regained 
her  senses,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  whip  and  the  branding 
iron  "commenced  to  utter  cries  not  of  terror,  but  of  fun-." 

Addressing  the  people  who  were  looking  on,  she  exclaimed, 
"If  they  treat  thus  the  blood  of  the  Valois.  what  lot  is  in 
store  for  that  of  the  Bourbons?"  The  sight  of  this  shrieking, 
struggling  woman  in  the  hands  of  eight  men  "drew  groans 
of  indignation  from  the  crowd."  Encouraged  by  these  signs 
of  sympathy,  the  wretched  comtesse  shrieked  and  struggled 
the  more,  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  tear  the  clothing  from 
her  to  mark  her  with  the  iron.  During  this  operation  she 
launched  forth  the  foulest  calumnies  against  the  queen.  To 
silence  her,  they  put  a  gag  into  her  mouth,  but  not  before 
she  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  her  tormentors. 
Gagged,  bound,  and  naked,  she  still  continued  to  struggle,  so 
that  the  branding  iron  which  marked  her  on  the  shoulder 
with  the  letter  V  glanced  off  and  marked  her  a  second  time 
on  the  breast. 

Fortunately,  in  the  midst  of  the  process,  she  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  the  whipping  which  followed  the  branding  was 
"slight  and  pro  forma."  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted she  was  thrown  half  naked  and  half  dead  into  a  cab 
and  driven  at  full  gallop  to  the  Salpetriere.  On  the  road 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  cab  flew  open,  and  those  who  accom- 
panied her  had  barely  time  to  prevent  her  from  throwing 
herself  under  the  wheels. 

"Seven  Splendid  Sinners"  makes  no  claim  to  a  first- 
class  historical  importance,  but  it  is  well  done,  of  fasci- 
nating interest,  and  deserving  of  a  welcome  from  those 
w-ho  rightly  esteem  the  value  of  the  undercurrents  in 
determining  the  direction  of  national  life. 

"Seven  Splendid  Sinners/'  by  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 
With  forty  full-page  portraits.  Published  by  Bren- 
tano's.  Xew  York:  54.50. 


Every  indication  points  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
some  years  to  come  the  diamond  field  near  Liideritz 
Bay,  in  Southwestern  Africa,  will  continue  to  yield 
enormous  amounts  of  small  but  choice  stones.  There 
is  but  little  prospect  that  any  large  gems  will  be  found, 
and  stones  over  even  one  carat  will  be  rare,  for  fissure 
diamonds  are  invariably  small  and  of  uniform  size.  The 
diamonds  are  found  in  an  irregular  depression  of  a 
desolate  region  about  one  mile  broad  by  some  thirty 
long,  stretching  in  an  arc  from  Liideritz  Bay  to  Eliza- 
beth Bay. 

^«* 

Madagascar's  railroad  from  Tananarivo  to  the  east 
coast  (Tamatave)  was  inaugurated  at  Tananarivo,  the 
capital,  on  January  1.  1909,  by  Governor-General 
Augagneus.  The  inauguration  was  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  railroad's  entering  Tananarivo.  the  interior  ter- 
minus, and  the  installation  of  a  through  service  between 
that  place  and  Brickaville.  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  miles  yet 
to  be  built  between  Brickaville  and  Tamatave. 


Miss  Marion  Wade  is  the  first  woman  ever  chosen 
in  Boston  to  be  city  bacteriologist.  The  microscopic 
work  has  a  very  serious  and  practical  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  city.  Miss  Wade  has  the  devotion  of  a 
savant.  Her  home  is  in  Hamilton.  Canada,  but  she- 
graduated  from  Trinity  University:  afterward  she 
went  to  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  where  she 
took  a  special  course  in  the  analysis  of  food,  air  and 

water. 

■■»  — 

Concrete  lamp-posts  are  being  tried  >is- 

trict  of  Columbia.     They  are  made  in 
Grecian  column  and  support  a  frosted  r 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Churches  and  the  W age-Earners j  by  C. 
Bertrand  Thompson.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,   New  York  ;   $1. 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  seen  so 
frank,  so  free  and  so  unembarrassed  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  gulf  between  the  churches  and 
the  wage-earners.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
the  book  there  is  no  discernible  sign  of  preju- 
dice, nor  conventional  thought,  no  scolding, 
and  no  truckling  to  institutional  influences. 
The  author  in  every  way  justifies  his  judicial 
position,  not  only  by  competent  knowledge 
but  by  direct  and  trip-hammer  expression. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  doubt  both  his 
diagnosis  and  his  remedy.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  that  the  wage-earning  classes  regard 
the  churches  not  merely  with  indifference,  but 
with  dislike  and  contempt.  The  author  makes 
this  clear  enough,  but  such  causes  as  the  caste 
spirit,  the  subservience  to  wealth  and  the 
lack  of  sympathy  with  economic  victims,  all 
cited  by  him,  are  secondary  and  not  primary. 
Surely  we  may  seek  for  the  primary  cause 
in  the  fact  that  the  churches  are  no  longer 
spiritual  centres,  regarding  spirituality  as  the 
recognition  of  human  unity  and  its  essential 
fruit  to  be  unselfishness  and  the  extinction  of 
the  selfish  personality.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
which  no  section  of  the  community  will  ever 
tire.  It  is  also  the  one  essential  teaching  that 
has  been  buried  by  the  churches  beneath 
masses  of  nauseating  dogmas  that  are  the  soil 
from  which  spring  all  estranging  evils.  The 
churches  are  not  religious  and  the  people  have 
gone   elsewhere. 

The  remedy  advanced  by  the  author  would 
seem  likely  to  land  the  churches  in  the  sewer 
of  practical  politics.  What  the  people  need, 
we  are  told,  "is  social  preaching,  discussion 
of  social  and  economic  matters  from  the  high- 
est ethical  and  religious  point  of  view."  The 
preacher  who  would  discourse  upon  the  tariff, 
or  the  income  tax,  or  imperialism  would  do 
well  to  walk  warily,  and  surely  no  friend  of 
religion  could  hope  for  such  a  thing.  We  do 
not  want  materialism  in  the  pulpit.  We  want 
an  insistence  upon  spirituality,  upon  inner 
human  identity,  upon  the  destruction  of 
selfishness  in  the  personal  life,  and  upon  the 
consequent  unfolding  powers  of  the  soul.  In 
other  words,  we  want  a  recognition  that  the 
whole  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
mand, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

The  author's  inclination  toward  materialism 
seems  to  be  a  defect  of  his  book.  It  is  also 
the  fatal  defect  of  the  churches.  The  remedy 
is  not  to  accelerate  the  pace,  but  to  return  to 
first  principles,  not  a  discussion  of  "social  and 
economic  matters,"  but  of  spiritual  matters 
that  will  first  recreate  the  personal  life  and 
then  the  social  life. 


The  Black  Cross,  by  Olive  M.  Briggs.  Pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

This  energetic  story  deals  with  revolution- 
ary Russia  and  we  forgive  its  deviations  from 
probability  in  satisfaction  at  the  sustained 
vividness  of  the  narrative.  The  Countess 
Kaya,  after  her  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Stepan,  so  fascinates  the  great  Polish 
violinist  Velasco  that  she  persuades  him  to 
go  through  a  midnight  ceremony  of  marriage 
in  order  that  she  may  escape  from  Russia  as 
his  wife.  They  are  both  arrested  at  the  sta- 
tion— they  could  hardly  expect  arfything  else — 
and  sent  to  Peter  and  Paul.  Velasco  is  liber- 
ated and  Kaya  sentenced  to  death,  but  she 
escapes  and  joins  Velasco  again  just  as  he 
is  about  to  start.  The  railroad  being  "out  of 
the  question,  they  disguise  themselves  as 
gypsies  and  tramp  to  the  frontier,  reaching 
their  foreign  haven  a  few  minutes  ahead  of 
the  telegram  that  would  have  ruined  every- 
thing. 

Russian  revolution  has  proved  a  tempting 
theme  for  the  modern  novelist.  It  supplies 
unlimited  sensation,  while  general  knowledge 
of  the  situation  is  so  slight  that  a  certain  free- 
hand descriptive  treatment  is  usually  safe. 
The  author  of  "The  Black  Cross"  shows  agility 
in  leaping  the  crevasses  of  improbability, 
while  she  writes  with  a  fen/or,  romantic  and 
often  poetic,  that  is  admirable. 


The  American  Stage  of  Today,  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton.  Published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 
It  is  about  as  refreshing  to  read  a  theatrical 
criticism  by  Mr.  Eaton  as  to  witness  a 
good  play.  He  is  so  frankly  unashamed  of  a 
fine  ideal,  his  view  of  the  dramatic  mission 
is  so  large,  his  scorn  of  the  unworthy  is  so 
frank,  and  his  praise  of  good  work  so  generous 
that  he  commands  the  respect  due  to  a  high 
and  fixed  standard  of  values  and  a  fearless 
use  of  it.  Mr.  Eaton  wants  the  stage  to  be  a 
reality  in  American  life,  "not  a  toy  shop  nor 
an  Elizabethan  relic."  He  finds  it  too  often  a 
stale  convent1  onality  that  no  one  can  believe 
in  and  that  can  arouse  neither  thought  nor 
emotion. 

Most   of     he   papers    in    this  book   are   re- 

crincisms  of  plays  that  are  dead  and 

Thai,  .hey  should  still  be  valuable  con- 

:  -i  s    to    theatrical   literature,    that    they 

t  so  much  less  ephemeral  than  their 

."s  evidence  of  a  largeness  of  vision, 


a  vitality  of  principle  to  which  few  critics  can 
aspire.  It  is  a  case  where  the  sermons  are 
more  valuable  than  the  texts,  where  the  texts 
would,  indeed,  be  forgotten  but  for  the  orig- 
inal fineness   of  the  discourse. 

Some  substantial  parts  of  the  book  are  new, 
but  even  in  the  most  recent  chapters  there  is 
the  same  fret  for  the  unattained  that  marks 
Mr.  Eaton's  earlier  work.  He  wants  the 
stage  to  produce  some  worthy  effect  upon 
consciousness.  He- wants  it  to  represent  the 
facts,  the  realisms,  of  today  in  such  a  way 
that  the  resulting  mental  effects  shall  have  a 
modifying  effect  upon  the  conditions  of  to- 
morrow. The  realism  that  does  not  suggest 
amelioration  is  not  realism  at  all,  because  it 
excludes  hope  and  anticipation.  It  is  merely, 
in  Mr.  Eaton's  words,  "pointing  a  camera  at  a 
pig-sty."  This  seems  to  be  the  author's  dom- 
inant note,  his  supreme  requirements  of  the 
stage,  that  it  should  be  related  to  human  ex- 
perience, that  it  should  turn  the  eye  inward 
to  the  familiar  facts  of  consciousness,  perhaps 
to  the  base  facts,  but  then  also  to  the  other 
facts  that  are  not  base  and  that  are  just  as 
much  parts  of  a  universal  human  heritage 
as  jealousy  or  greed.  He  quotes  Maeterlinck  as 
asking  from  the  drama  some  revelation  of 
the  "beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  my  humble,  day  by  day  existence," 
some  manifestation  of  the  "God  that  is  ever 
with  me  in  my  room."  Not  merely  a  tire- 
some explanation  of  why  some  man  was  jeal- 
ous, why  he  poisoned,  or  why  he  was  killed. 

Only  one  thing  can  save  the  stage  from 
the  contempt  of  intelligent  men  and  women. 
It  must  so  deal  with  the  facts  of  experience 
as  to  create  a  new  order  of  reality.  The  old 
conventions  must  disappear  if  they  can  not 
be  squared  with  the  consciousness  of  today 
and  with  the  experiences  of  today.  The 
drama  must  paint  the  real,  and  upon  a  can- 
vas broad  enough  to  include  the  ideal,  for 
that  is  the  greatest  reality  of  all.  And  it 
must  so  paint  it  that  the  ideal  of  today  is 
constrained  into  the  domain  of  tomorrow's 
facts. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Eaton's  voice  is 
as  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  and 
that  the  theatre  of  today  as  a  place  of  mere 
amusement  will  not  readily  give  way  to  loftier 
and    more    national    considerations. 


The  Message,  by  Louis  Tracy.     Published  by 
Edward  J.  Clode,  New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  somewhat  daring 
political  story  will  produce  international 
trouble,  but  it  probably  throws  a  correct  light 
upon  the  constant  sparring  for  position  that 
goes  on  between  England  and  Germany  in 
Africa.  Arthur  Warden,  in  the  service  of  the 
English  colonial  office,  is  amusing  himself 
during  regatta  week  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  charming  girl 
and  has  the  additional  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover that  the  German  emperor  is  using  the 
opportunities  of  a  friendly  visit  to  plot  for 
a  hostile  extension  of  his  African  possessions. 
When  the  scene  changes  to  Africa  we  find 
the  indefatigable  Warden  on  the  spot,  utiliz- 
ing his  strangely  acquired  information  and 
indulging  in  all  sorts  of  adventures,  including 
captivity  and  plenty  of  desperate  fighting. 
The  girl  is  there,  too,  in  the  service  of  Ger- 
man employers,  who  are  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  game,  and  we  have  a  delightful  ro- 
mance with  some  rather  stage-worn  scenery 
in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  document  inscribed 
upon  human  skin  and  describing  the  hiding 
place  of  a  wonderful  ruby.  Mr.  Tracy  tells 
a  good  story  of  adventure,  free  from  im- 
probabilities and  with  just  enough  of  political 
incident  to  give  it  an  acceptable  flavor. 


The  Glory  of  the  Conquered,  by  Susan  Glas- 
pell.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

This  powerful  story  will  not  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  groundlings,  but  elsewhere  it  will  be 
recognized  as  a  sincere  work  of  art,  one  that 
boldly  faces  a  supreme  tragedy  of  human  life 
and  compels  it  to  deliver  up  at  least  some  of 
its  secret  of  comfort. 

The  chief  characters  are  Dr.  Karl  Hubers 
and  his  wife.  Hubers  is  a  great  pathologist 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
cancer  germ.  His  wife  is  an  artist  of  capacity 
and  promise.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  union 
more  in  accord  with  the  supposed  designs  of 
an  intelligent  Providence  or  one  more  hopeful 
for  the  well-being  of  humanity. 

But  as  a  direct  result  of  his  laboratory  ex- 
periments Hubers  contracts  a  disease  of  his 
eyes  and  becomes  blind.  It  would  seem  that 
suffering  humanity  must  wait  for  the  relief  so 
nearly  won.  But  Mrs.  Hubers,  abandoning  her 
art,  devotes  herself  passionately  to  laboratory 
study,  so  that  she  may  put  her  own  eyes  at 
the  service  of  her  husband  and  so  continue  the 
work  of  research  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended. Then  when  she  is  at  last  ready  to  be- 
gin, when  the  laboratory  is  ready  to  welcome 
its  former  chief,  Hubers  himself  is  attacked 
by  intestinal  diseases  and  dies.  It  would  seem 
that  Providence  is  actively  maleficent  or 
wholly  blind,  either  delighting  in  a  mockery 
of  sublime  devotion  and  unselfishness  or  pur- 
suing some  path  of  its  own  to  other  ends  than 
human  happiness. 

The  author's  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  left  for  her  own  revelation.  A  lesser  per- 
ception would  have  led  her  to  religious  banali- 
ties and  commonplaces,  and  that  she  is  able  to 


recognize  life  as  something  that  can  not  be 
given  nor  taken  away  and  as  finding  for  itself 
an  immortality  of  force,. a  translation  of  its 
energy  into  other  channels  shows  a  deep  and 
original  insight  and  an  admirable  power  of 
sympathetic  thought.  She  has  not  the  whole 
secret  of  fate,  nor  has  any  other  writer,  but 
she  does  at  least  show  us  some  glimpses,  some 
suggestions  of  the  golden  flame  to  be  found 
in  the  darkest  caverns  of  a  bewildered  despair. 
The  machinery  of  the  story  is  beyond  praise. 
The  author  is  among  the  few  who  can  paint 
an  ideal  picture  of  married  life,  or  of  a  woman 
who  is  both  intellectual  and  fascinating.  She 
knows,  too,  how  to  enliven  her  story  by  a  deli- 
cate humor  and  to  give  it  the  fine  balance 
of  a  work  of  art. 


Uncle  Gregory,  by  George  Sandeman.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

This  delightful  story,  practically  without  in- 
cident or  plot,  strikes  an  entirely  new  and 
happy  vein.  Only  unusual  literary  skill  could 
make  it  palatable,  and  that  it  is  not  only  pala- 
table but  delicious  is  high  testimony  to  the 
ability  with  which  the  story  is  told. 

The  late  Uncle  Gregory — we  never  see  him 
in  the  flesh,  nor  want  to — was  one  of  those 
monstrosities  of  philanthropy,  one  of  those  pon- 
derous aggregations  of  fulfilled  duties  that 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  everywhere.  He 
has  built  up  a  vast  fortune  and  with  it  he  has 
endowed  charities,  philanthropies,  and  institu- 
tions, welding  the  whole  into  a  vast  trust  per- 
vaded in  every  branch  by  his  burdensome 
personality.  Uncle  Gregory  is  a  sort  of  stu- 
pendous Mr.  Carnegie,  only  more  so,  more 
omniscient,  more  omnipotent,  more — may  we 
say  ? — Providential.  And  when  Uncle  Greg- 
ory dies  he  leaves  the  whole  of  his  money, 
the  whole  of  his  responsibilities,  to  his  mar- 
ried niece,  Vera,  and  her  husband.  They 
must  execute  the  whole  of  his  grandiloquent 
schemes,  administer  his  preposterous  trust, 
and,  in  addition,  write  a  comprehensive 
memoir  of  the  departed. 

The  obligation  settles  down  upon  this  young 
couple  like  an  obsessing  nightmare.  Uncle 
Gregory  ceases  to  be  an  individual  and  be- 
comes a  cult,  a  religion,  a  system  of  thought, 
a  code  of  action  and  belief,  a  perpetual 
miasma.  The  greatness  of  Uncle  Gregory  was 
already  a  family  dogma ;  the  perpetuation  of 
his  greatness  becomes  a  burden  honorable  to 
carry,  but  crushing  and  destructive  by  its 
weight.  The  reader  quickly  forms  the  opinion 
that  Uncle  Gregory  was  a  humbug,  a  preten- 
tious, unbearable,  domineering,  and  intolerable 
humbug,  but  his  wretched  posthumous  victims 
grovel  before  his  memory  and  shudder  at  the 
blasphemous  thoughts  that  come  in  unguarded 
moments.  It  is  all  so  delicately  humorous,  so 
human,  so  pitiable.  The  picture  never  carica- 
tures the  possible,  never  drops  below  its  ele- 
gant and  cultured  level.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
clever  piece  of  writing,  true  to  life  and  sus- 
tained in  its  excellence. 


The  Appreciation  of  the  Drama,  by  Charles 
H.  Caffin.  Published  by  the  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 
There  are  so  many  intelligent  books  about 
the  drama  that  their  influence  upon  the 
theatre-going  world  should  be  greater  than  is 
apparent.  Mr.  Caffin's  book  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  these.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  substantial  chapters  he  considers  as 
many  different  phases  of  the  drama  from  the 
standpoints  of  audience,  actor  and  playwright, 
and  all  with  a  view  to  telling  us  how  much  we 
might  expect,  how  little  we  sometimes  get,  and 
how  we  may  intensify  our  pleasure  by  dis- 
criminating between  good  and  bad.  The  au- 
thor necessarily  uses  much  historical  material, 
and  he  uses  it  well  and  from  a  large  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

The  final  chapters,  while  not  necessarily  the 
most  important,  are  the  most  interesting,  be- 
cause they  contain  a  protest  against  the  silly 
realism  that  is  supposed  to  be  "true  to  life" 
and  a  comment  upon  the  coming  dawn  of  the 
American  drama.  Realism,  we  are  warned, 
does  not  consist  of  fire  engines  upon  the  stage, 
nor  pumps,  nor  four-legged  donkeys,  nor  a 
patch  in  a  shirt  sleeve  nor  a  darn  in  a  sock. 
Realism  is  not  to  be  found  in  details,  but  in 
the  broad  relation  of  a  play  to  familiar  human 
life.  The  main  theme  must  be  realistic  and 
therefore   stimulating   to   the   imagination   and 


to  introspection,  and  therefore  symbolism, 
impressionism,  and  even  superhumanism  may 
become  the  willing  servants  of  realism.  It  is 
by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  audience, 
by  what  the  audience  takes  away  with  it  as  a 
permanent  possession  that  we  measure  realism, 
not  by  the  trivialities  that  are  "so  natural 
like." 

As  to  the  prospect  in  America,  the  author 
seems  to  think  that  the  distinctively  American 
drama  is  not  yet  in  sight.  We  are  still  in 
the  "pink-tea"  stage,  and  perhaps  far  from 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  American  life  in 
its  broadly  national  aspects.     But  it  will  come. 


Infatuation,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Published  by 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis ; 
$1.50. 

The  earlier  pages  of  this  story  lead  us  to 
fear  that  it  will  be  weak,  but  we  are  pleasingly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  apparent  weakness 
is  an  element  in  a  considerable  strength. 
Phyllis  Ladd,  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  rail- 
road president,  is  presented  to  us  as  a  pain- 
fully ordinary  young  woman,  silly,  fickle,  and 
brainless.  Sent  to  the  marriage  market  at 
Washington,  she  captures  the  eligibles  of  the 
day  only  to  dismiss  them  for  a  whim,  and 
then,  returning  to  her  country  home,  she  be- 
comes madly  infatuated  with  a  second-rate 
actor  at  a  cheap  theatre,  who  adds  the  offense 
of  being  called  Cyril  Adair  to  the  grave  de- 
fects of  dissipation  and  immorality.  It  is  a 
bad  beginning  and  we  see  a  dreary  and  sordid 
vista  of  intrigue,  disillusion,  disgrace,  and 
ruin.  But  we  are  agreeably  disappointed. 
Elopement  and  clandestine  marriage  are  the 
beginnings  of  better  things  and  not  of  worse. 
Cyril  finds  himself  actually  in  love  with  the 
girl  whom  he  intended  only  to  debauch,  while 
she  upon  her  part  devotes  herself  to  his 
reformation  with  an  assiduity  and  an  intelli- 
gence past  all  praise.  And  she  succeeds.  She 
not  only  makes  a  man  of  Cyril,  but  she  makes 
an  actor  of  him,  too.  She  forces  him  to 
retrace  his  evil  steps,  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  managers  whom  he  has  estranged,  and  to 
aim  at  the  highest  places  within  his  reach. 
The  curtain  drops  upon  an  ideal  menage,  upon 
a  father  who  accepts  whole-heartedly  a  situa- 
tion that  seemed  entirely  hateful  and  upon  a 
prospect  of  good  fortune  and  ideal  domesticity. 
Sometimes  the  author  permits  himself  a  di- 
rectness of  speech  that  is  a  little  indesirable, 
but  his  book  is  artistic  because  it  brings  us 
out  from  moral  gloom  into  moral  sunshine 
and  shows  us  the  creation  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Mr. 
Osbourne  has  not  done  anything  worthier  than 
"Infatuation." 

Jean  Webster,  the  author  of  "Much  Ado 
About  Peter,"  is  a  grandniece  of  Mark  Twain 
and  the  daughter  of  his  old  publisher  Charles 
L.  Webster. 
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Immigration. 

Race  or  Mongrel,  by  Alfred  P.  Schultz.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  that  we  read  for 
its  exuberant  enthusiasm,  for  a  certain  liter- 
ary sparkle,  for  its  condensations  of  historical 
fact,  and  for  its  large  print.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  that  we  close  with  a  smile  and  forget 
because  it  is  over-saturated  with  one  idea  to 
which  history,  science,  and  common  experi- 
ence must  bow  obsequiously.  If  theory  is 
opposed  by  facts  then — so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts. 

The  one  idea  is  the  danger  to  the  race 
from  immigration.  Nature,  we  are  told  with 
rather  wearisome  iteration,  has  no  place  for 
the  mongrel.  Let  us  close  our  doors  and 
avoid  the  contamination  of  other  races,  not 
because  those  other  races  are  necessarily  in- 
ferior, but  because  they  are  different.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  good  or  bad  citizenship,  but 
of  the  crossing  of  strains.  We  are  to  find 
a  warning  in  the  whole  history  of  humanity 
and  in  the  long  succession  of  peoples  who 
have  culminated  and  then  disappeared  beneath 
the  poison  of  alien  blood  entering  through 
the  arteries  of  immigration. 

The  author's  terminology  is  painfully  loose, 
not  here  and  there,  but  in  a  hundred  places, 
and  his  terminology  is  matched  by  his  argu- 
ments and  his  facts.  Drawing  an  analogy 
from  what  he  calls  "nature"  he  tells  us  tri- 
umphantly that  the  domestic  animal,  being 
a  mongrel,  is  rejected  by  nature  and  would 
disappear  but  for  human  protection.  Why 
this  division  between  man  and  nature  ?  Is 
not  man  a  part  of  nature  and  is  not  the  fact 
that  he  can  produce  and  effectively  protect 
mongrel  animals  and  that  these  animals,  to- 
gether with  their  mongrel  fruits,  are  the 
most  cherished  and  the  most  useful  of  his 
possessions  a  sufficient  proof  that  man  works 
with  nature  in  their  production  and  not 
against  nature  ?  The  triumphant  appeal  to 
nature  as  against  man,  as  though  man  were 
extra-natural,  has  been  overworked.  It 
means  nothing.  A  few  pages  further  on  we 
find  a  casual  reference  to  Oriental  religion. 
"Brahmanism,"  we  are  told,  "demanded 
active  virtues,  Buddhism  was  content  with 
passive,  cloistered  virtues."  The  statement 
is  ludicrously  untrue.  The  ethics  of  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism  are  nearly  identical, 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Bha- 
gavad-Gita  with  the  Dhammapada.  Elsewhere 
we  are  told  that  Buddha  was  not  a  Hindu, 
and  this  gratuitous  misstatement  seems  noth- 
ing more  than  the  manufacture  of  a  fact  to 
fit  a  theory.  Buddha  was  a  Hindu  and  of 
the  Kashitreyya  caste.  The  Buddhists  were 
not  expelled  from  India  because  they  were 
alien  either  in  race  or  faith  as  the  author 
asserts,  but  because  they  opposed  the  ruling 
caste  of  the  Brahmins  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
mutually  persecuted  each  other  in  Europe. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  In  spite  of  the  author's 
erudition  and  his  brilliant  presentation  he 
seems  to  be  so  obsessed  by  a  theory  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  accuracy.  Whatever  agrees 
with  that  theory  is  therefore  and  thereupon 
true. 

No  doubt  we  shall  restrict  immigration. 
We  are  doing  it  already,  but  the  only  proper 
grounds  are  a  lack  of  the  elements  of  good 
citizenship.  Vague  appeals  to  nature  and  to 
distorted  history  will  not  persuade  us  that 
the  mongrel — that  is  to  say,  the  result  of 
mixed  races — is  an  evil.  Our  experience  in 
every  department  of  nature  seems  to  suggest 
the  contrary. 

The  Ring  and  the  Man,  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.  Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.. 
New  York;  $1.50. 
This  political  story  of  New  York  is  so 
convincingly  told  that  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded of  its  possibility.  George  Gormly. 
coming  out  of  the  West  as  an  unknown  youth, 
founds  a  store  in  the  metropolis  and  by  the 
time  he  is  forty  years  of  age  he  has  built  up 
a  colossal  business  and  become  a  multi- 
millionaire. Stimulated  by  his  love  for  Miss 
Haldane,  who  has  the  good  woman's  admira- 
tion for  the  men  who  "do  things,"  he  decides 
to  run  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  to  clean 
out  the  civic  sewers,  and  incidentally  to  pre- 
vent the  Gotham  Freight  Traction  Company 
from  securing  a  franchise  for  certain  connec- 
tions that  would  place  New  York  wholly  at 
their  mercy.  He  announces  his  candidacy, 
declares  war  upon  the  administration,  reso- 
lutely refuses  all  cooperation  with  the  op- 
posing machine,  and  appeals  to  the  people 
upon  his  own  merits.  Naturally  he  has  to 
meet  the  whole  armory  of  slander,  persecu- 
tion, and  malice.  He  discovers  that  Miss 
Haldane's  father  is  the  secret  head  of  the 
traction  company  and  he  publishes  the  fact, 
regardless  of  that  gentleman's  offer  of  his 
own  daughter  as  a  bribe.  A  seemingly  dis- 
creditable incident  of  his  early  youth  in  the 
West  is  held  over  him  as  a  menace  by  the 
police,  but  he  replies  by  printing  the  whole 
story.  And  he  wins  triumphantly  by  thus 
playing  the  game  in  his  own  way  and  defying 
the  organizations,  the  machines,  the  "practical 
politics,"  and  all  the  traditions  of  municipal 
elections.  He  appeals  directly  to  the  voter  on 
the  strength  of  his  manhood  and  rectitude. 
Mr.  Brady  almost  persuades  us  that  the  aver- 


age voter  has  some  kind  of  rudimentary  in- 
telligence and  embryotic  conscience.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  but 
it  is  done  so  convincingly  and  with  such 
a  stimulating  swing  as  to  cause  a  hope  that  it 
may  come  true. 

The  book  contains  some  finely  told  inci- 
dents. The  interview  between  Gormly  and 
the  chief  of  police  when  that  brigand  comes 
to  him  with  a  threat  to  disclose  the  story  of 
his  boyhood  is  finely  sensational,  and  there 
are  other  passages  of  the  same  calibre.  The 
author  has  been  seeing  visions  and  dreaming 
dreams,  and  it  is  well  that  such  ideals  should 
be  presented  in  a  form  so  fascinating  and  so 
certain  to  grip  the  imagination. 


New  Publications. 
Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.,    New    York,    have 
published  in  volume  form   "Letters  of  a  Jap- 
anese   Schoolboy,"    by    Wallace    Irwin,    with 
illustrations  by  Rollin  Kirby.     Price,  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have  re- 
printed a  collection  of  short  stories  by  Clare 
Benedict  under  the  title  of  "A  Resemblance." 
There  are  ten  of  them,  mostly  of  a  high  order, 
such  as  "His  Comrade,"  but  with  an  occa- 
sional lapse  into  inconsequence,  such  as 
"Brand's  Guardians." 

"Autumn  Leaves,"  a  book  of  verses  by 
Ardelia  M.  Barton  of  San  Francisco,  ought 
to  be  received  sympathetically.  The  whole 
of  the  author's  original  manuscript  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  1906  and  the  work  of 
rewriting  was  courageously  undertaken  two 
years  later.  The  present  pleasing  volume  is 
the  result,  creditable  alike  to  the  author  and 
to  the  printer.  The  book  is  issued  by  Bruce 
Brough,   San   Francisco. 

A  very  remarkable  book  is  "The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  G.  H.  Walser.  Satu- 
rated with  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence, 
it  approaches  its  subject  with  a  striking 
originality,  a  wide  and  intelligent  survey  of 
historic  religion  and  a  fearless  disregard  of 
convention.  The  idea  suggests  itself  that  the 
author  has  an  unnamed  religious  philosophy 
of  his  own  which  illuminates  his  theories  of 
Christianity  and  which  gives  him  a  standard 
of  comparisons.  He  has,  at  least,  written  a 
scholarly  work  and  one  that  commends  itself 
by  its  sincerity.  It  is  published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,   Boston;  $1.35. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
An  English  clergyman  was  sitting  with 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  garden  at  Rotting- 
dean,  England,  the  other  day.  when  a  street 
organ  struck  up  "The  Absent-Minded  Beggar." 
The  poet  squirmed  and  presently  said :  "If  it 
were  not  suicide,  I  would  kill  the  man  who 
wrote  that."  The  Springfield  Republican 
tartly  remarks  that  if  poets  write  doggerel, 
they  must  pay,  pay,  pay ! 

Louise  Closser  Hale  dictated  "The  Actress," 
her  new  Harper  novel,  to  a  delightful  English 
girl  who  worked  in  the  typewriting  office  of 
Charles  Dickens's  granddaughter.  "Imagine," 
says  Mrs.  Hale,  "the  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Dickens  taking  in  any  effort  of  mine!  I 
found  her  a  restraining  influence  when  I 
came  to  speak  of  English  conditions,  for  we 
Americans  are  apt  to  exaggerate  British 
faults ;  and  whenever  I  saw  anything  among 
my  notes  that  I  thought  would  make  her 
'hopping  mad,'  I  adroitly  changed  it,  or,  at 
least,  remoulded  my  thought  more  gently. 
We  used  to  stop  at  half-past  four  and  have 
tea.  Miss  Dickens  bringing  it  in  herself  and 
stopping  to  chat  a  moment.  She  is  a  bright 
little  bird  of  a  woman,  and  might  well  have 
stepped  out  of  the  covers  of  the  great  novel- 
ist's books." 

The  Lincoln  celebration  this  year  was  re- 
sponsible for  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
separate  books,  lives,  odes,  reminiscences, 
recollections,  etc. 

Dr.  Eliot,  lately  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, said  recently  at  a  reception  in  New 
York :  "My  career  appears  to  strike  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  as  a  successful 
one.  People  congratulate  me  on  what  they 
call  my  success.  But  my  career  has  certainly, 
not  been  successful  in  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  American  idea  of  success.  It  has  not 
been  successful  in  a  pecuniary  way.  It  is 
success  in  terms  of  service — service  to  the 
community.  Now,  does  not  this  refute  the 
common  opinion  that  the  American  estimate 
of  success  is  a  pecuniary  one?"  Dr.  Eliot 
then  related  an  incident  in  one  of  his  travels 
by  boat  when  the  vessel's  officers  came  to 
him  and  said  :  "We  officers  want  to  ask  you 
a  question.  We  know  you  are  a  smart  man. 
We  want  to  know  why,  being  a  smart  man. 
you  are  not  rich?"  Dr.  Eliot  did  not  repeat 
his  reply,  but  concluded  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  saying:  "The  real  American  esti- 
mate of  success  in  the  world  is  serviceable- 
ness  and   not   wealth." 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  writing  in  the  April 
Bookman,  speaks  of  the  intimacy  between 
CatuIIe  Mendes  and  Gautier,  whose  "Le  Capi- 
taine  Fracasse"  Mendes  adapted  for  the  stage. 
But  Gautier  mistrusted  him  ;  and  perhaps  the 
reason  was  that  Gautier  had  a  daughter  upon 
whom  Mendes  cast  the  eye  of  admiration. 
Judith  Gautier  was  only  a  year  younger  than 
Catulle    Mendes.      Her    beauty    matched    bir 


own.  It  was  of  a  most  unusual  type.  Her 
face  was  white  and  pure  like  that  of  an  an- 
tique cameo ;  her  movements  were  graceful 
with  a  certain  Oriental  indolence.  Those  who 
often  saw  her  declared  that  there  was  some- 
thing feline  about  her — most  of  all  in  her 
unfathomable  golden  eyes,  which  might  well 
have  suggested  Balzac's  fille  aux  yeux  d'  or. 
"Half  goddess  and  half  cat,"  was  what  they 
said  of  her;  and  yet  she  was  a  timid  girl, 
a  little  morbid  in  her  nature,  and  full  of 
odd  caprices.  She  had  her  father's  gift  and 
wrote  in  prose  and  verse ;  yet  she  went  be- 
yond the  field  of  literature  and  studied 
science.  She  sought  for  knowledge  with  in- 
satiable curiosity,  and  yet  all  the  while  she 
was  really  seeking  love.  And  so,  whether  she 
was  listening  to  lectures  delivered  by  grave 
professors  of  chemistry  or  astronomy  or 
zoology,  or  whether  she  was  collecting  lizards 
and  playing  with  them  and  letting  them  creep 
about  her  snow-white  neck,  she  was  really 
waiting  for  some  one  to  arouse  in  her  the 
flames  of  passion  by  which  she  was  willing  to 
be  consumed  if  only  for  a  time  she  might 
blaze  amid  them  gloriously. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  occurred  on  March  31.  He  was  born  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Suffolk,  England. 
While  he  was  one  of  the  few  great  letter- 
writers  in  English,  his  greatest  achievement 
was,  of  course,  his  translation  of  the  quatrains 
of  the  Persian  astronomer-poet,  Omar  Khay- 
yam. 

Professor  Munsterberg  of  Harvard,  whose 
new  book  on  psychotherapy  is  now  on  the 
stocks,  says  he  is  frequently  asked  by  physi- 
cians if  it  is  really  true  that  he  gives  such 
value  to  the  soul  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 
In  such  cases  he  feels  inclined  to  answer  as 
the  Shah  of  Persia  answered  Queen  Victoria 
when  she  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  the 
Persians  worship  the  sun :  "Y"es,  your 
majesty,  and  I  trust  that  the  English  people 
would  worship  the  sun,  too,  if  they  ever  had 
a   chance  to   see  it." 
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Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St.  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  many  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Earope,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
as  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


RAY  LEVIN 

iHUltnrr 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 

247    POWELL    STREET 
Telephone  Kearny  1619 


CI  IDflPP         $250  upward. 
I-i^r\.V-rr  l_i    Our  Book  for  1909 
contains  "EUROPE  AS  AN  INSPIRATION,"  by 
May  Alden  Ward. 

Free  on   request.      Also  Japan.  Sf?o  :    Round  the 
World.  $1450. 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

203  Berkeley  Buildinc.  Boi'-r.  .\l*s*. 
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LALLY  BROUGHTON'S   DEBUT. 


An  After-Dinner  Confidence, 


They  were  having  their  coffee,  after  a 
rather  elaborate  dinner — Quavers  and  Oliver. 
Quavers,  the  composer,  was  the  fashion  ; 
though  not  ten  years  before  he  had  been  trot- 
ting about  in  soled  boots,  and  recherche  little 
dinners,  such  as  the  one  he  had  just  eaten, 
were  not  at  all  in  his  line.  His  host,  Sir 
John  Oliver,  known  to  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances as  "Coaly,"  only  three-and-twenty, 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  great  coal-mine 
proprietor,  Mathew  Oliver,  who  had  obtained 
his  honors  not  because  he  went  to  bed  drunk 
every  night  of  bis  life,  nor  because  he  had 
risen  from  nothing  by  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  brute  strength  and  force  of  char- 
acter, but  because  he  had  been  all  his  life 
a  born  leader  of  men.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  rough,  though,  in  young  St.  John.  "Auld 
Mat"  had  given  him  the  best  education  to 
be  had  for  money ;  he  had  inherited  his 
father's  magnificent  constitution ;  he  dressed 
like  a  gentleman  and  he  looked  like  a  gentle- 
•man  ;  and  he  had  become  his  own  master  and 
a  patron  of  the  drama — that  sort  of  young 
man  can  be  of  much  use  to  music  and  the 
drama.  "Quite  the  right  sort  of  a  chap  to 
have  at  your  back,  you  know,"  as  Mr.  Vam- 
pire" Trappe,  the  manager,  had  observed  to 
old  Mr.   Steel,  the  dramatic  author. 

"Well,  Oliver,  what  do  you  want  to  get 
Out  of  me?  Out  with  it;  come  to  the  point 
at  once.     Your  dinner  was  a  good  dinner." 

"Oh,  hang  it,  Quavers,  you  know " 

"Don't  beat  about  the  bush,  my  boy ;  di- 
plomacy is  wasted  on  a  chap  like  me.  You 
want  -  something,  of  course.  I  hope  you 
haven't  been  writing  a  sentimental  song  and 
are  wanting  me  to  set  it?" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the 
young  fellow,  with  a  blush,  "though  it  is  a 
sentimental  matter.  It  is  about  some  one  I 
take  an  interest  in." 

''Don't,"  said  Quavers;  "it's  just  the  one 
thing  I  never  will  do  ;  I  know  what  you  want ; 
it's  the  old  story.  You've  been  got  hold  of, 
Oliver.  She  thinks  she  can  sing  or  she  thinks 
she  can  act,  and  she  has  told  you  to  try  and 
work  me,  and  I  am  to  pitchfork  her  into 
something  good,  and  money  is  no  object,  and 
you'll  come  down  handsomely.  I  know,  I 
know ;  but  it  won't  wash,  my  boy — you've 
come  to  the  wrong  shop." 

"You  needn't  sulk,"  said  the  young  fellow  ; 
"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Lalage 
Broughton." 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Quavers  twinkled  with 
suppressed  amusement,  and  he  chuckled 
audibly.  "Oh,  little  Lally  Broughton,"  he 
said;  "what  has  she  done?  Been  making  an 
ass  of  yourself  and  want  your  letters  back 
eh?" 

"It  isn't  exactly  that,"  replied  young  Oliver; 
I  wish  I  had  been  making  a  fool  of  myself, 
and  if  I  had,"  he  added,  with  a  great  sigh, 
"I  shouldn't  want  my  letters  back — there. 
Quavers." 

"Oh,  it's  as  bad  as  that,  is  it?"  said  Mr. 
Quavers.  "Pour  le  bon  motif,  eh?  Good 
gracious !  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar- 
Maid,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Consult  a 
doctor,  my  boy — chap  who  practices  in  lunacy, 
if  possible." 

"Quavers!"  cried  the  young  man,  excitedly, 

"I   want  you  to  introduce  me  to  her.     I — I 

hang  it,  man  !  I  worship  the  very  ground  she 
walks  on,  and  I've  sent  bouquets  and  floral 
banjoes,  and  I  have  sat  in  the  same  seat  all 
through  the  long  run  of  that  new  comic  opera 
of  yours,  and  every  night  I've  tossed  a  floral 
tribute  of  some  sort  or  other  at  her  feet ;  and 
every  night,  Quavers,  she  has  bowed  and 
smiled  at  me — until  last  week,  and  then  I  was 
ass  enough  to  put  a  ring  and  a  note  among 
the  flowers,  and  the  next  day  I  got  'em  back 
in  a  registered  letter,  and  now  she  just  pushes 
my  flowers  aside  with  her  foot." 

"Of  course  she  does ;  perhaps  she  expected 
a  bracelet,   and  thought  you  mean." 

"It  aint  that,  Quavers,"  said  the  young 
man j  "she's  not  that  sort.  I  made  inquiries; 
it  was  a  mean  thing  to  do,  but  I  did.  And 
I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  her,  Quavers, 
for  I  know  you're  a  pal  of  hers.  And  then, 
perhaps,  she'd  forgive  me.  I  swear  to 
you " 

"You  needn't,  dear  boy ;  you've  evidently 
got  it  very  badly,  and  I'll  oblige  you ;  though 
it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  do  for  every- 
body; but  because  you're  not  a  bad  sort  of 
chap  and  you  mean  honestly.  You  do  mean 
honestly,  eh?" 

The  young  fellow  took  Mr.  Quavers's  out- 
stretched hand.  "I'm  a  foci,"  he  said;  "I 
know  it,  and  I've  come  of  a  common  lot ;  but 
I'm  not  a  howling  blackguard,  Quavers,"  he 
cried,  and  then  he  shook  the  hand. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  composer, 
kindly ;  "and,"  he  added,  severely,  "you've 
wasted  expensive  flesh-pots  on  me,  young 
man ;  but  I  wiU  introduce  you.  You'll  have 
to  wait  a  for  night,  and  then  the  run  of 
'The  Little  Siren'  will  be  over,  and  the  next 
day  I'm  going  for  a  little  tour,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  I  illy  Broughton  in  the  morning ; 
is  that  £ood   -nough?" 

u're  a  brick  !"  cried  the  young 

:*.  edly,    "if " 

know — 'if   the   devotion   of   a   life- 


time,*   etc.      I'll    take    a    whisky-and-soda    in- 
stead, and  then  I'll  spin  you  a  little  yarn." 

It  is  just  three  years  ago  (began  the  com- 
poser) that  I  made  little  Lally  Broughton's 
acquaintance  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. My  first  comic  opera  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  the  final  rehearsal  was  on.  It 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  dress  rehearsal, 
and  most  of  the  people  had  got  their  clothes, 
but  some  of  the  shoes  weren't  ready  and  some 
of  the  wigs  weren't  ready ;  and  there  wasn't 
a  soul  in  the  house  except  half  a  dozen  artists 
from  the  illustrated  papers,  who  were  making 
sketches  from  the  stalls.  But  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company  was  on  the  stage ; 
the  musicians  were  in  their  places.  We  began 
at  nine-thirty  a.  m.,  and  we  were  not  done — 
not  really  done — till  ten  that  night ;  and  we 
went  right  through  everything,  and  a  pre- 
cious anxious  time  it  was  I  can  tell  you. 
And  everybody  was  down  upon  me,  and  the 
stage  manager  was  down  upon  everybody ; 
and  the  ballet  master  had  lost  his  head,  and 
the  chorus  master  was  like  a  raving  lunatic ; 
and  I  had  tumbled  over  the  train  of  Miss 
Dulcet,  the  popular  favorite,  our  prima  donna, 
and  she  had  used  language  to  me  that  she 
must  certainly  have  learned  in  Italy  when 
she  was  completing  that  expensive  musical 
education  of  hers;  and  we  were  all  tired  and 
hungry  and  pretty  well  utterly  done  up.  Mr. 
Wackles,  the  low  comedian,  who  was  playing 
the  part  of  an  innkeeper,  had  just  got  through 
that  first  song  of  his  about  the  Staff  of  Life. 
He  put  in  a  lot  of  words  of  his  own  which 
he  considered  funny,  but  which  the  author 
didn't;  and  he  and  Sparklebury,  the  author, 
were  shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces. 
And  the  prima  donna's  understudy  had  just 
sent  in  a  medical  certificate — not  that  I  cared 
very  much  about  that,  for  Miss  Dulcet,  our 
sheet-anchor,  was  in  splendid  voice.  Just 
then  a  very  curious  incident  happened.  A 
little,  pale,  blue-eyed  chorus  girl  suddenly  fell 
down  all  in  a  heap  at  my  feet.  Wackles  and 
I  picked  her  up  and  popped  her  into  a  prop- 
erty chair ;  the  girl  had  fainted. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  said 
Wackles  kindly  enough,  when  she  came  to 
herself. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wackles!"  said  the  girl — for  she 
is  but  a  girl — "I  didn't  mean  to,  I  really 
didn't;  please  don't  say  anything  about  it." 

"It  aint  a  time  for  fainting.  Miss  Brough- 
ton," said  Wackles,  beating  on  his  chest  in  his 
best  low-comedy  manner  ;  "look  at  me — I  don't 
faint.  When  a  professional  lady  wants  to 
faint,  she  should  faint  out  of  business  hours  ; 
or,  if  she  feels  she  must,  she  should  go  to 
the  canteen  and  get  a  corpse-reviver.  Can  I 
offer  you  anything,  Miss  Broughton?"  he  said, 
with  a  low  bow. 

"Please  don't,  Mr.  Wackles,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  little  sob.  "And,  oh,  Mr.  Wackles," 
she  added — and  there  was  an  awful  look  about 
her  eyes — "is  that  a  real  loaf,  sir?"  she  said, 
gazing  hungrily  at  the  staff  of  life,  one  of 
those  long  French  loaves  of  bread,  which  Mr. 
Wackles  was  carrying  over  his  shoulder  as 
though  it  had  been  a  battle-axe. 

"Of   course   it's   real,"   cried    Wackles. 

"Oh,  please,"  said  the  girl,  "would  you 
give  me  a  slice  of  it,  sir?  I  haven't  got  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  and  I  haven't  tasted  any- 
thing since  eight  this  morning.  These  nine 
weeks'  rehearsals,  sir,  don't  bring  any  salary, 
and  mother  and  I  are  very  poor." 

"Good  Lord !"  cried  Wackles.  Then  he 
cut  her  off  a  great  slice,  and,  in  order  to 
keep  her  in  countenance,  he  cut  off  another 
for  himself  and  began  to  eat  it  with  great 
apparent  gusto. 

Lalage  Broughton  ate  that  hunch  of  bread 
as  though  she  had  been  a  hungry  dog. 

"Poor  little  devil!"  cried  Mr.  Wackles; 
"it's  an  infernal  shame.  I'll  give  our  stage 
manager  a  bit  of  my  mind." 

I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  the  stage 
manager ;  but  they  both  got  very  angry. 

At  that  moment  I  was  sent  for  into  the 
manager's  room.  Sparklebury  was  there ;  so 
was  Mr.  Mephibosheth,  who  represented  the 
syndicate  that  was  running  our  piece. 

"Miss  Dulcet  has  thrown  up  her  part  and 
has  left  the  theatre,  Quavers,'"'  cried  the  man- 
ager. 

"We  are  just  bust,"  said  Sparklebury. 

I   felt  that  I  was  a  ruined  man. 

"Go  after  her,  dear  boy,"  cried  Mephibo- 
sheth ;  "promise  her  anything,  promise  her 
everything,  promise  to  marry  her  if  you  like, 
but  bring  her  back.  We  have  no  understudy 
and  we've  got  to  produce  tomorrow." 

I  rushed  out.  I  ran  across  the  stage. 
"Wackles,"  I  said  hurriedly  to  the  low  come- 
dian, "we  are  done !  Dulcet  has  chucked  us, 
and  there  is  no  understudy." 

"Zerubbabel !"  shouted  Mr.  Wackles. 

"Please,  sir,"  cried  little  Lally  Broughton, 
clutching  my  arm — "oh,  please,  Mr.  Quavers, 
do  give  me  a  chance,  sir.  I'm  letter-perfect 
in  the  music  and  words  and  I  know  all  the 
business  :  and  I  feel — I  know  I  can  pull  you 
through." 

All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  that  the  little  girl  in 
the  shabby  cloth  jacket  was  an  angelic  being. 

It  was  ray  only  chance. 

Lally  Broughton  did  the  trick,  sir.  We 
rehearsed  the  last  act,  she  went  through  the 
other  three  with  the  principals  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  we  sprang  our  new 
prima  donna  upon  the  world  of  fashion. 

That  girl  has  made  my  fortune,  Oliver ;  I'm 


to  be  married  to  her  this  day  fortnight  (added 
Mr.  Quavers,  with  a  smile).  I  think  I  should 
like  you  to  be  my  best  man,  because,  you  see, 
we  are  both  in  love  with  her. 

"Quavers,"  replied,  Oliver,  after  a  pause, 
"I — I  shall  be  delighted.  You're  a  lucky  fel- 
low."— C.  J.  Wills  in  St.  James's  Gazette. 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 

The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues,  which  are 
regular  annual  events  in  the  big  Eastern 
cities,  will  again  visit  San  Francisco,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years.  They  present  by 
means  of  motion-pictures,  panoramic  and 
beautifully  colored  views,  exactly  what  Burton 
Holmes  and  bis  fellow-travelers  saw  in  their 
jaunts  through  foreign  countries.  Busy  street 
scenes,  religious  ceremonials,  national  dancers, 
beautiful  views,  and  even  aeroplane  ascen- 
sions and  motor  races  are  depicted  true  to  life 
and  nature.  The  talk  which  accompanies  the 
pictures  is  filled  with  useful  information  and 
personal  anecdote.  Mr.  Wright  Kramer,  the 
well-known  actor,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  Mr.  Holmes's  companion  on  his  tours, 
gives  the   descriptive   talks. 

Three  courses  will  be  given  here  and  they 
will  be  arranged  so  that  one  need  only  attend 
twice  a  week  to  hear  all  the  subjects.  Two 
of  these  courses  will  be  in  the  evening  and 
one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  subjects  will 
be  "Berlin,"  "Vienna,"  "Paris,"  "London," 
and  "Fez,"  the  principal  city  of  Morocco. 
The  talks  will  be  given  at  Christian  Science 
Hall,  commencing  with  "Berlin"  on  Thursday 
night,   April   29. 

A  course  of  three  of  the  Travelogues  will 
be  given  in  Oakland  on  Friday  afternoons  at 
Ye  Liberty   Playhouse,   commencing  April   30. 


Mischa  Elman. 

The  opening  attraction  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, which  is  to  be  the  new  name  of  the 
present  Orpheum  building  on  Ellis  Street  near 
Fillmore,  will  be  Mischa  Elman,  a  young  Rus- 
sian violinist,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  is 
hailed  as  a  master-player.  Not  on  account  of 
his  marvelous  technic,  not  on  account  of  his 
wonderful  tone,  nor  on  account  of  his  youth, 
is  Elman  recognized  as  a  marvel,  but  on 
account  of  his  wonderful  insight  into  the 
works  of  the  masters.  Manager  Will  Green- 
baum  announces  three  concerts  in  this  city, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  April  20  and 
22,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  April  25.  The 
prices  will  be  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1,  and  seats  will 
be  ready  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  next 
Thursday  morning,  April  15,  when  complete 
programmes  may  be  obtained.  Among  the 
great  works  promised  are  the  "Symphonie 
Espagnol"  by  Lalo,  and  Mendelssohn  and 
Saint-Saens  "Concertos." 

On  Friday  afternoon,  April  23,  Elman  will 
play  in   Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse. 


English  Reform  in  Dancing-. 

When  the  king  and  queen  visited  Berlin 
last  month  the  programme  at  the  ball  given 
in  their  majesties'  honor  included  a  number 
of  dances  popular  in  the  days  when  elegance 
was  considered  to  be  a  desirable  feature  of 
deportment.  This  fact  has  prompted  an  Eng- 
lish society  of  dance  teachers  to  urge  that  the 
king  should  follow  the  splendid  example  set 
by  the  Kaiser  and  arrange  to  include  a  re- 
vival of  some  of  the  famous  court  dances  of 
former  periods  in  the  programme  of  at  least 
one  State  ball  during  the  season,  remarks  the 
London   Daily   Arews. 

Many  people  object  to  dancing,  and  they 
have  more  than  a  little  reason  when  one 
considers  the  catch-as-catch-can  methods  of 
grabbing  a  partner  which  prevail  in  the  ma- 
jority of  ballrooms  today.  Courtesy — perhaps 
stately  and  frigid,  but  none  the  less  delightful 


— was  an  absolute  essential  to  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  graceful  court  dances  of  olden 
times.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  partial  re- 
form such  as  that  suggested  by  the  dance 
teachers  would  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  if 
made  fashionable  by  royal  favor. 
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School  for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San   Francisco. 
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TWO    DRAMAS. 
By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Big  doings  are  on  at  the  Valencia,  with 
"Peter  Pan,"  and  all  its  attendant  mechanical 
and  scenic  wonders,  in  prospect.  So  much 
so  that  the  theatre  will  be  dark  during  sev- 
eral days  of  preparation.  "Pretty  Peggy"  is 
filling  out  the  first  part  of  the  week  most 
acceptably.  Costume  plays  always  seem  to  go 
well  with  young  audiences,  and  the  Valen- 
cia's patrons  are  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of   youth. 

This  is  Blanche  Stoddard's  last  week— an 
excellent  system  this  of  frequent  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  theatrical  companies.  Mace 
Greenleaf,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  quietly 
drifted  away.  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
Miss  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  in  the  posi- 
tions of  leading  man  and  woman  at  the  Va- 
lencia, "The  Devil,"  which  with  Robert 
Warwick  and  Willette  Kershaw  was  full  of 
sensuous  suggestion,  would  have  been  quite  in- 
nocuous. Neither  of  the  two  has  subtlety,  or 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  secret  reserves. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  Blanche  Stod- 
dard appeared  to  better  advantage  as  Peg 
Wofnngton.  or,  at  least,  the  frank,  careless, 
loyal  kind  of  Peg  that  is  the  heroine  of 
"Pretty    Peggy." 

I  always  find  myself  speculating,  when  1 
am  watching  Miss  Stoddard  act,  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  lack  of  charm.  She  has  a  good 
stage  figure,  at  once  slender  and  gracefully 
rounded,  a  well-featured,  and  often  very 
pretty  face,  large,  telling  eyes,  abundant 
blonde  hair,  and  a  far-reaching  voice.  But  I 
think  her  great  lack  is  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. The  indications  are  that  she  does  not 
often  enough  fall  into  the  slough  of  despond 
and  conclude  that  she  is  a  failure  as  an 
actress.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  very  healthy 
for  artists,  as  it  induces  study  and  the  putting 
forth   of  greater   efforts. 

Miss  Stoddard,  for  instance,  is  probably  un- 
aware that,  in  spite  of  her  voluminous  voice, 
her  words  frequently  fail  to  carry,  because 
of  lack  of  modulation.  There  is  something 
for  her  to  work  with — a  voice  that  has  carry- 
ing power  in  itself  and  physical  vigor  behind 
it  to  keep  it  fresh  and  strong,  but  that 
always  has  a  monotonously  complaining  note. 
Her  Peg  Woffington,  in  the  matter  of  exter- 
nals, was  pretty  well  conceived,  but  it  lacked 
in  the  subtle  essence  of  feminine  charm. 

Mr.  Thomas  MacLarnie,  temporarily  acting 
as  leading  man,  is  good  looking,  well  set  up, 
has  something  of  the  air  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  his  emotions,  as  expressed  in  act- 
ing, always  seem  to  proceed  from  a  shallow 
pool,  instead  of  a  deep,  exhaustless  foun- 
tain. 

"Pretty    Peggy,"    however,    is   a   play   built 
entirely  on  the  obvious.     It  contains  no  psy- 
chology,   and     nothing     particularly    original, 
being   much    in   the    style    of   "Sweet   Nell    of 
Old  Drury."     The  author,  borrowing  an  idea 
from  "The  Royal  Box,"  has  an  effective  finale, 
which   necessitates   the   occupancy   of  two   of 
the  stage  boxes  by  members  of  the  company, 
while     a    powder-and-patched     and     silk-and- 
satin-clad   troupe    of   gallants   comes    charging 
down    the    aisle,    waving    their    swords,    and 
shouting    disapproval     of     the     two    French 
dancers  on  the   stage,   against  whom  in   com- 
mon  with   the   Dublin   actress   Peg's   enemies 
have  hatched  this  plot,  in  order  to  bring  her 
to    confusion    in    her   part.      Of    course.    Peg 
comes  on  the  stage  and,  in  a  fine  brogue,  stills 
the  tumult,  orders  off  the  offending  pair,  puts 
her  antagonists  to  shame  in   the  sight  of  the 
public,  and  generally  covers  herself  with  lime- 
lighted glory.     No  doubt  at  all  but  hers  is  a 
fat   role.     This  scene  is  the   grand  culmina- 
tion of  an  otherwise  absolutely  unremarkable 
play.      I    looked   at    the   audience,    which,   of 
course,  suddenly  found  itself  caught  up  in  the 
whirl  of  action,  and  playing  the  part  of  spec- 
tators in   Covent  Garden  Theatre,   with  much 
interest,  to  see  just  how  far  the  illusion  went. 
I  saw  that  it  didn't  go  at  all.     We  were  too 
close  to  the  players,  who  were  wrangling  and 
shouting    just    about    two    inches    from    our 
noses.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  spectators 
thoroughly   enjoyed   the  excitement,    the   din, 
the  contiguity  of  the  players.     They  were  all 
grinning  from  sheer  enjoyment,  but  the  grins 
were  an  indication   that  they   were  not  really 
entering    into    the    spmpathetic    emotions    sup- 
posed to  be  awakened  in  their  bosoms  by  the 
exciting,  undoubtedly  effective,  but,  in  a  way, 
inartistic  finale  of  "Pretty  Peggy." 


A  marked  tendency  of  the  age  seems  to  be 
toward  dramatic  representation.     It  is  curious 


to  observe  how  many  social  organizations 
gravitate  toward  it  inevitably.  Women's 
clubs,  social  and  civic,  religious  and  educa- 
tional associations,  the  clubs  organized  both 
by  toilers  and  idlers,  seem  always  eventually 
to  gravitate  toward  giving  a  public  theatrical 
representation  of  some  kind. 

Newspaper  correspondents  reflect  the  pre- 
vailing interest;  they  play  around  all  kinds 
of  subjects,  but  invariably  settle  down  to  deal- 
ing out  information  about  the  latest  thing 
in  the  world  of  theatrics.  The  literary  de- 
partment of  a  college  curriculum  tends  toward 
the  study  of  drama.  Notable  dramatic  repre- 
sentations in  the  leading  colleges  are  getting 
now  to  be  more  and  more  a  regular  institu- 
tion: 

This  tendency  has  naturally  received  a 
great  impetus  at  our  own  State  university 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
Theatre.  The  people  in  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  the  string  of  cities  across  the  bay. 
feel  a  great  pride  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  deeply  reflected  in  the 
breast  of  the  donor,  as,  indeed,  it  well  may  be. 
On  last  Saturday  night  the  stage  of  the 
mighty  amphitheatre  wore  an  unusual  aspect 
of  color  and  luxury,  in  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  "The  House  of  Rimmon." 
Henry  Van  Dyck's  scholarly  play.  Yes,  that 
is  the  word — scholarly.  A  little  too  scholarly 
to  be  vital  and  interest-compelling;  but,  as 
a  stage  spectacle,  quite  imposing. 

Extra  preparations  of  an  unusual  nature 
were  evident.  A  double  flight  of  steps,  lead- 
ing to  an  upper  gallery,  broke  up  and  diversi- 
fied the  broad  spaces  of  the  great  stage.  In 
the  centre,  a  pair  of  rich  curtains  swayed  in 
the  night  breeze,  making  occasional  revela- 
tions of  the  concealed  shrine  in  which  reposed 
the  image  of  Rimmon,  the  favored  god  of  the 
Damascenes.  Rugs  and  rich  stuffs  were  dis- 
posed over  the  railings,  and  pale  torch  flames 
fluttered  and  swayed  in  the  night  wind. 

Upon  this  luxuriously  arranged  space  came 
and  went  kings  and  envoys,  priests  and  war- 
riors, courtiers  and  revelers,  and  a  dark  plot 
involving  wifely  disloyalty,  treachery  to  the 
king,  and  treason  against  the  State  and  the 
people  of  Damascus  was  gradually  unfolded 
before  us. 

The  young  collegiates  had  been  carefully 
tutored  in  their  roles  by  Garnet  Holme,  the 
university  coach,  and  did  extremely  well. 
The  acoustics  of  the  great  structure  are  per- 
fect, and  the  voices  carried  perfectly  up  to 
the  very  highest  of  the  lofty  tiers. 

In  the  matter  of  vocal  equipment  these 
amateurs  were  far  ahead  of  many  profes- 
sional performers.  Another  point  that  is 
much  both  to  their  credit  and  that  of  Mr. 
Holme  was  the  dignity  of  gait,  attitude,  and 
gesture  assumed  by  the  players. 

Incidental  music,  made  up  of  selections  of 
appropriate  spirit  and  sentiment,  was  rendered 
by  the  University  Orchestral  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Steindorff,  and  some 
peculiarly  beautiful  vocal  selections  charac- 
terized by  a  striking,  semi-barbarous  strain, 
heightened  the  effectiveness  of  the  general 
performance. 

The  action  of  the  play  transpires  some  eight 
hundred  years  B.  C.  Henry  Van  Dyck's  keen 
interest  in,  and  scholar's  knowledge  of  these 
ancient  times,  together  with  his  well-known 
literary  taste  and  discrimination,  have  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of  a  creditable 
and  dignified  drama.  As  often  happens,  how- 
ever, with  erudite  scholars  who  turn  to  play- 
writing,  the  drama  is  heavy,  and  moves  with 
too  ponderous  a  dignity.  It  was  so,  too,  with 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Judith  of  Bethubia." 
Yet  "The  House  of  Rimmon"  was  a  good 
choice.  There  were  no  great  standards  of 
acting  in  the  memory  by  which  to  institute 
invidious  comparisons,  and  the  scoffer  who 
came  to  crack  peanuts  and  jokes  remained  to 
listen  and  enjoy. 


dred  arts.  The  marvels  of  tone  are  prone 
to  suggest  words,  to  the  lover  of  thoughts 
beautifully  expressed,  and  the  Chopin  Noc- 
turne E  minor  seemed  to  resolve  itself  int6 
"a  long  and  leafy  Lebanonian  sigh." 

Warm  appreciation  was  shown  toward  the 
youth,  who  almost  possesses  the  power  of 
making  an  instrument  articulate,  and  much 
interest  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  the  third  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  Russian  during  Green- 
baum's  coming  Easter  festival  of  music  at 
Dreamland  Rink. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Mr.  Will  Greenbaum,  our  local  impressario, 
continues  to  bring  to  us  a  steady  procession 
of  men  and  women  renowned  for  various  arts 
in  the  world  of  music. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  young  Russian 
known  as  "the  poet  of  the  piano,"  charmed, 
this  week,  the  faithful  little  coterie  that,  in- 
spired with  a  sincere  love  for  the  best  music, 
always  assembles  on  these  occasions  to  show 
their  appreciation,  and  support  Mr.  Green- 
baum in  his  sometimes  discouraging  enter- 
prise. 

Gabrilowitsch  is  a  pale,  rather  austere  look- 
ing young  man,  with  an  aureole  of  crisp  hair, 
and  that  peculiar  depression  at  the  backward 
portion  of  the  crown  of  the  head  that  is  often 
a   characteristic  of   musicians. 

He  gave  an  interesting  programme,  the 
principal  number  of  which  was  the  Elegy 
in  variation  form  by  Daniel  G.  Mason,  the 
American  composer.  In  this  the  young 
pianist  demonstrated  his  fine  mastery  of  the 
grandeur  of  style,  great  delicacy  of  technique, 
and  well-controlled  strength  of  execution. 
His  most  thunderous  chords  carried  their 
meaning  and  their  message  perfectly,  and  the 
piano  passages  were  marvels  of  delicately 
caressed  murmurings.  After  the  rich  Rem- 
brandt glooms  of  the  American  composition, 
whose  numerous  and  taxing  movements  were 
rendered  with  unabated  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  Chopin  Impromptu  A  flat  came 
like  a  flash  of  brilliant  light.  The  work  of  a 
|  great  artist  often  revives  associations  of  kin- 


French  Academy  Introductions. 
In  an  essay  on  "The  Forty  Immortals," 
printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  essayist,  Mme.  Charles  Bigot,  a 
Frenchwoman  who  writes  under  the  pen-name 
of  Jeanne  Mairet,  gives  extracts  from  several 
of  the  addresses  made  by  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy.  It  is  the  un- 
written law  that  each  speaker,  on  his  first 
appearance,  shall  eulogize  the  member  who 
formerly  occupied  his  seat,  and  these  dis- 
courses are  always  gracefully  done,  often 
they  are  eloquent  tributes.  Here  are  some 
examples,  quoted  by  Mme.  Bigot : 

When  Renan  was  named,  in  1879,  the 
amiable  Pingard  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
even  stools  for  the  fine  ladies  who  crowded 
the  hemicircle.  Renan's  oration  was  noble 
and  simple.  He  said:  "What  is  this  com- 
pany, gentlemen,  but  a  centre  for  liberty ; 
here,  all  political,  philosophical,  religious, 
literary  opinions,  all  the  different  ways  of  un- 
derstanding life,  every  sort  of  talent,  all 
kinds  of  merit  are  assembled  in  perfect 
equality.  That  is  the  secret  of  your  eternal 
youth  ;  that  is  why  your  institution  puts  forth 
new  shoots  as  the  world  grows  old.  .  .  .  We 
reach  your  circle  at  the  age  of  the  Ecclesiast, 
a  charming  age,  the  most  conducive  to  serene 
gayety,  where  a  man  begins  to  see,  after  a 
laborious  youth,  that  all  is  vanity,  but  also 
that  many  vain  things  are  worthy  to  be  tasted 
and   relished." 

Of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  discourse  (1895)  I 
shall  quote  a  paragraph  only ;  it  does  him 
more  credit  than  many  of  his  rather  lengthy 
pages  of  analysis ; 

"A  youth  plucks,  in  books,  the  flowers 
of  human  sentiment.  ...  He  is  like  his 
child-brother  who,  picking  flowers  to  play  at 
being  a  gardener,  plants  them  in  a  heap  of 
sand,  thinking  that  he  has  thus  created  a  real 
garden.  At  noon,  he  leaves  it  bright  and  per- 
fumed ;  but  in  the  evening,  returning,  he 
finds  the  blossoms  faded  and  he  weeps,  for 
he  is  but  a  child  and  does  not  know  that 
flowers  need  roots.  .  .  .  The  youth  likewise 
is  ignorant  of  the  law  which  imposes  certain 
conditions  to  the  growth  of  sentiment.  He 
does  not  know  that  ecstatic  moments  are  rare 
and  that  one  must  become  worthy  of  them, 
worthy  of  love,  worthy  to  feel,  I  was  going 
to  say,  worthy  to  suffer." 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  that  prince  of  critics, 
that  most  charming  of  writers,  was  elected 
in  1896.  Those  who  expected  intellectual 
fireworks  from  the  witty  polemist  were  dis- 
appointed. His  task  was  to  praise  the  his- 
torian and  professor,  Victor  Duruy,  and  he 
accomplished  that  task  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  dignity  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  remembered  that  he,  also,  had  had  the 
honor  of  wearing  the  professor's  robe.  Of 
this  oration,  I  shall  quote  only  a  portrait  of 
Napoleon  III,  which  has,  I  think,  never  been 
equaled : 

"The  epic  poem  of  his  uncle's  life,  the  mar- 
velous strangeness  of  his  own,  acted  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  opium,  all  the  more  that 
circumstances  had  greatly  come  to  his  aid,  and 
that  he  had  known  the  extremities  of  fortune 
without  being  in  any  sense  a  man  of  action. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  he  dreamed  confusedly 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  nationalities,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  slightly  socialistic  and 
yet  Caesarian  democracy,  of  the  historical 
completion  of  the  Revolution :  vast  projects ; 
how  they  were  to  be  accomplished  remained 
vague  in  the  gentle  fatalist's  imagination, 
dazzled  as  he  was  by  a  prodigious  destiny,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  toy  and  of  which  he 
thought  himself  the  hero." 


The  Easter  Festival 

GABRILOWITSCH 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  April  11, 

al  2.30 

DREAMLAND  RINK 

Cecilia  Choral  Club  125  Sioeers 

Orchestra  o(  43  Players 

Soloists,  GABRILOWITSCH  Piano:  Elsa  Thomsvard. 

Soprano.     Conductors,  P.  A.  R.  Dow  and  Steindorff. 

Seals  51.50.  SI. 00.  75  cts.,  al  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Sunday  at  Rink. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  used. 


It  was  on  the  19th  of  March,  1859,  that 
Gounod's  opera,  "Faust,"  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris — in  which  city  it  has  been  sung  some 
fifteen  hundred  times.  This  would  in  itself 
be  a  remarkable  record ;  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  piece  has  enjoyed  a  continuous 
popularity  from  the  beginning  at  every  Euro- 
pean and  American  capital,  and  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  remains,  in 
spite  of  all  the  operas  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, very  near  the  head  of  the  list,  its  vi- 
tality   becomes     especially    worthy    of     note. 

Richard  Carle  will  give  his  final  perform- 
ance of  "Mary's  Lamb"  on  Easter  Sunday 
night  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  The  engage- 
ment has  been  a  laughing  success. 

While  remaining  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  we 
will  remodel  and  repair  furs  for  33  1-3  per 
cent  less  than  summer  prices.  H.  Liebes  a 
Co.,  14-14  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

<■> ■ 

Finest  HaU  for  Men. 

Miller  N.  Y..  and  Stetsons  exclusive.  Eu- 
gene Korn.  15  Kearny  Street,  sole  agent. 


REAR  ADMIRAL 

ROBLEY  D.  EVANS 

at  Dreamland  Rink 


3 

In  his  Dramatic  and  Entertaining 
^■T         ^^^         Narratives.     Next  Wednesday  even- 
^^T         inc.  "The  Voyage  to  San  Francisco 
Wf^^^  With  the  Fleet.''   Sunday  afternoon, 

April  18.  "The  War  With  Spain." 
Course  Tickets  (2)   $3.00.  $2.00.  $1.50.     Single  Lec- 
tures, S2.00,  $1.50,  SI. 00.     General  admission,  $1.00. 
Box  office  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Monday. 
Evans  in  Oakland  Monday  evening,  April  19 


J0k  Mischa  Elman 

■A      —4  THE  VIOLIN  MARVEL 

V~  ^  THREE  CONCERTS  AT 

^k  ^P       Garrick  Theatre 

'^^ij^^'  (Present  Orpheum.) 

Tuesday  evening,  April  20,  Thursday 
evening  22,  and  Sunday  afternoon  25. 

Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Thursday,  April  15.  at 
9  a.  m.     Address  Mail  Orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Coming.  The  BURTON  HOLMES  TRAVELOGUES 
on  Berlin.  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  Fez  (Morocco). 

DR.  LUDWIG  WULLNER,  Interpreter  of  Song. 

MRS.  BEN  LATHROP,  Soprano  and  KARL  GRIEN- 
AUER,  Cellist. 

The  BEN  GREET  PLAYERS  and  RUSSIAN  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ABPTTFTim    ELUS  STREET 
fllKrHLUJrTl                     neak  FLLLHORE 
"  Absolutely  Class  A  Theatre  Building 

Week  beginning  tnis  Sunday  afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

UNRIVALED  VAUDEVILLE 

MLLE.  ZELIE  DE  LUSSAN,  the  Distin- 
guished Grand  Opera  Diva;  ADELINE  DUN- 
LAP,  FRANK  McCORMACK  and  Company, 
presenting  "The  Night  of  the  Wedding";  GOR- 
DON and  MARX;  THE  SANDWINAS;  S. 
MILLER  KENT  and  Company;  ELSIE 
FAVE.  MILLER  and  WESTON;  EDWARD 
BARNES:  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last  Week  of  the  Famous  Parisian  Danseuse, 
JOLY   VIOLETTA,    assisted  by  M.  Arnaud. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone  WEST   6000. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  **&£r 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  We.t  663 


Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

BEGINNING    NEXT    MONDAY    NIGHT 

The    Great    Baseball    Musical    Comedy    Hit 

THE   UMPIRE 

FRED    MACE   in   his   original   role   of  Jimmie 

Dolan 

MAY   BOLEY 

AH    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    Cast 

CHORUS  OF  FORTY 
Prices— Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats, 
(except   Sundays  and   holidays),    25c,    50c,    75c. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  ™£ 

"  Phone  Market  500 

Two  Weeks— Beginning  MONDAY,  APRIL  12 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Charles    Frohraan   presents 

OTIS  SKINNER 

Colonel     Philippe     Bridau    in     the    famous 
Balzac    success,    the    romantic   comedy 
in  four  acts 
The  Honor  of  the  Family 


As 


Prices:    $2,    SI. 50.    $1, 


5c  and    50c 


TTTCATPT!  ViIoicliSt.arI3tJi 


VALENCIA 

*  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

Starting     Sunday     Matinee,    April     11 
Perfect    Production   of 

PETER  PAN 

Or    "The    Boy   Who    Wouldn't   Grow   Up" 
By  J.   M.   Barrie 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Valencia 
Stock  Company  and  introducing  Miss  Harriet 
Worthington    as    leading    woman. 

Mais.  Wed..  Sat  and  Sun.,  10c  and  JSc; 
evenings.  10c,  25c.  35c,  50c;  box  seats,  75c,  SI. 
Seats   on    sale    at    the    Emporium. 

Next— "If  I   Were  King." 


REMOVAL  OF 

BELLIS'  SILVER  FACTORY 

Silverware  made  to  order.     Silverware  repaired. 
Gold  and  silver  platine. 

Jewelry  and  Silv-rware. 

328  Post  St.,  UNION     QUARE 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  10,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  women  of  this  fair  land  are  up  in 
arms — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — 
against  the  tax  upon  stockings  and  also  upon 
gloves.  A  sort  of  mass  meeting  has  been  held 
at  Chicago  and  the  old  battle  cry  against  taxa- 
tion without  representation  has  been  raised. 
It  is  a  delicate  matter.  That  women  wear 
stockings,  that  there  is  any  part  of  their 
anatomy  needing  such  attire,  is  not  one  of 
those  things  that  the  truly  chivalrous  and 
fine-minded  man  will  admit  without  protest. 
It  belongs  to  a  department  upon  which  he 
has  no  information  and  seeks  none.  In  the 
recesses  of  his  nature  he  may  entertain  a 
faith  in  things  not  seen  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  religion,  but 
that  a  brutal  tariff  bill  should  thus  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  that  mere  vulgar 
male  politicians  should  thus  lay  their  hands 
— but  our  enthusiasm  is  running  away  with  us 
and  we  are  getting  into  blushing  difficulties. 
Be  it  sufficient  to  say  that  a  tax  upon  ladies' 
stockings  is  an  outrage,  that  it  forces  their 
reputed  wearers  into  embarrassed  protests, 
and  that  it  may  even  lead  to  the  taxation  of 
other  things  still  more  unmentionable  and 
even  unthinkable. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  gloves  we  are  upon 
firmer  ground.  Gloves  are  supposed  to  be  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  therefore  fair  game 
for  the  rapacious  tax  collector.  No  doubt 
they  were  articles  of  luxury  when  the  tax 
was  first  imposed,  but  they  are  certainly  so  no 
longer.  Nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  altogether 
articles  of  necessity,  seeing  that  the  women 
of  Chicago,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  do  without 
gloves  if  the  increased  tax  were  imposed. 
Gloves  evidently  occupy  some  middle  ground 
between  luxuries  and  necessities,  but  the 
threat  of  the  women  of  Chicago  to  do  without 
them  is  a  formidable  one.  When  women 
begin  to  do  without  things  it  is  time  for  tariff 
minions  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  really 
the  women  should  be  a  little  more  consistent. 
In  the  case  of  gloves  they  threaten  that  they 
will  do  without  them.  Why  do  they  not 
threaten  also  that  they  will  do  without  stock- 
ings.   ^ 

The  suggestion  to  tax  bachelors  has  re- 
cently been  mooted  in  America  and  was  re- 
ceived with  some  favor  by  married  men. 
The  bachelors  themselves  emitted  a  feeble 
bleat,  but  they  knew  enough  not  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous,  and  they  had,  more- 
over a  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  proposal 
now  finds  an  echo  in  Europe,  where,  indeed, 
it  originated  and  was  actually  carried  into 
practice  long  ago.  The  question  was  debated 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Union  Societies 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  upon  the  motion  "that  this 
House  would  welcome  the  imposition  of  a 
special  income  tax  upon  bachelors  above  the 
age  of  twenty-five." 

This  was  moved  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Forbes. 
We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  married 
and  that  the  stern  eye  of  his  spouse  was  upon 
him.  He  said  he  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  bachelors  would  be  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  all  civilized  countries — "and  also 
in  Ireland."  Mr.  Forbes  may  make  his  mind 
easy.     They  are  already. 

But  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  Miss  Woods,  who  described  herself  as  a 
"surplus  woman,"  and  perhaps  was  prejudiced. 
She  said  that  bachelors  had  no  income  to 
tax.  That,  at  least,  was  what  they  said  when 
she  asked  them  to  account  for  their  degraded 
isolation.  Moreover,  she  preferred  bachelors 
to  married  men  and  here  again  we  must  allow 
for  the  personal  equation.  Married  men  she 
described  as  "cramped  and  selfish  and  in, many 
ways  objectionable."  She  herself  had  fol- 
lowed many  men  to  the  altar  (in  the  capacity 
of  bridesmaid)  and  she  had  invariably  noticed 
that  whereas  the  bride  improved  after  mar- 
riage, the  bridgeroom  went  steadily  down  hill. 
So  she  preferred  men  to  remain  bachelors. 

A  lady  (unmarried)  thought  twenty-five  was 
too  young — thirty-five  was  quite  soon  enough, 
and  from  that  age  she  would  impose  cumu- 
lative tax.  So  that  if  a  man  was  not  married 
at  fifty  he  would  be  taxed  out  of  existence. 
She  said  quite  frankly  that  she  much  pre- 
ferred married  men  to  bachelors,  who  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  if  an  un- 
married woman  asked  them  to  tea  she  was 
going  to  turn  the  gas  down  and  get  him  to 
propose. 

A  gentleman  blandly  turned  the  debate  into 
the  channel  of  tariff  reform,  and  discussed  the 
feasibility  of  taxing  imported  bachelors — 
though  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  they 
would  come  in  under  the  head  of  raw  material 
or  manufactures.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  suggestion  that  if  bachelors  were  taxed 
there  should  be  as  a  corollary  a  stamp  duty 
on  refusals. 


Whenever  Mrs.  White  returns  from  her  an- 
nual trip  to  Paris  we  know  that  a  lot  of 
shocking  revelations  are  in  store  for  us. 
Male  curiosity  as  to  Mrs.  White's  importa- 
tions is  of  the  _iveliest  kind,  and  no  sooner  has 
that  remarkable  woman  come  to  anchor  in  New 
York  than  sh  ;  is  surrounded  by  newspaper 
men  who  wat  ,  her  to  explain  the  very  latest 
imp  -^Yen:ents  in  the  female  form  divine. 
A  i  "  Whi  -  is  willing  to  do  it.     She  has 

aging  frankness   of   a  Lydia   Pink- 
as    men    are  proverbially   of    slow 


understanding  she  is  ready  to  throw  reserve 
to  the  winds  and  to  give  practical  demon- 
strations to  all  and  sundry. 

The  new  gown  was  under  discussion  upon 
the  latest  of  these  occasions.  The  figure  must, 
of  course,  be  made  to  fit  the  gown  and  not  the 
gown  to  fit  the  figure.  If  Providence  has 
shown  itself  unaware  of  modern  sartorial 
needs,  then  Providence  must  be  corrected  by 
methods  hydraulic  and  otherwise.  Mrs.  White 
dismisses  this  preliminary  with  easy  and  om- 
nipotent grace.  "The  first  and  indispensable 
thing,"  she  says,  "is  to  make  over  the  figures 
of  all  women."  That  seems  simple  enough. 
There  are  only  about  five  hundred  millions  of 
them.  It  must  be  done,  because  "as  things 
now  are  the  women  could  never  wear  the 
gowns  at  all."  That,  of  course,  settles  it. 
The  gowns  must  be  worn,  and  so  the  helpful 
Mrs.  White  has  "special  corsets  which  enables 
them  to  mold  their  figures  to  the  require- 
ments." 

The  bashful  exhibitor  is  quite  willing  to  tell 
us  about  these  corsets.  We  have  a  settled 
conviction  that  she  would  show  them  to  us 
in  situ  if  we  pressed  the  point  at  all,  which, 
of  course,  we  would  not  do.  We  are  willing 
to  take  her  word  for  the  geographical  details 
when  she  says  that  "the  corset  will  reach 
almost  to  the  knees,  and  the  waist  line  will 
be  half  way  between  the  thighs  and  the 
knees." 

Now,  this  seems  like  a  radical  structural 
alteration  in  the  original  specification,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  like  it.  A  woman's 
waist  has  tender  associations  of  which  Mrs. 
White  seems  to  know  nothing,  but  some  kind 
of  injunction  ought  to  be  issued  to  prevent 
her  from  carrying  out  her  fell  design.  The 
feminine  waist  in  its  present  admirable  posi- 
tion has  so  far  answered  all  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  creative  design  seems  to  us  to 
have  placed  it  exactly  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  and  not  without  distress  and  fore- 
boding can  we  see  it  thus  carried  away,  so 
to  speak,  and  deposited  in  an  entirely  new 
place.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  we  shall 
never  know  where  to  find  it.  We  can  not 
now  learn  new  tricks,  and  after  the  male 
arm  has  acquired  throughout  the  centuries  a 
certain  automatism  of  direction  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  an  entirely  new  survey  of  the 
ground  and  a  redistribution  of  properties  that 
must  inevitably  end  in  confusion.  And  it  is  so 
unpoetic.  A  thousand  singers  have  voiced  the 
charms  of  a  woman's  waist.  How  can  we 
speak  of  the  lover  who  at  the  critical  moment 
allows  his  arm  to  encircle  the  adored  one 
"half-way  between  the  thighs  and  the  knees." 
It  would  be  an  undignified  position  for  any 
man  of  average  height  and  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly  embarrassing  for  the  lady. 

No.  Mrs.  White  must  check  her  wild 
career.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  recon- 
struction of  the  female  form.  It  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be  and  to  meddle  is  to  spoil. 
Least  of  all  must  there  be  any  tampering  with 
the  waist.  Metaphorically,  we  are  all  pre- 
pared to  grovel  during  courtship  days,  but  not 
physically.  The  waist  is  the  one  part  of  a 
woman  that  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  her. 
It  was  reserved  for  tender  and  sacred  pur- 
poses and  we  wish  to  have  it  left  exactly 
where  it  is  and  where  we  can  always  find  it 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Henri  Rochefort,  the  fire-eating  editor  of 
L' Intransigeant,  has  made  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  wifely  characteristics  most  desired 
by  the  average  Frenchman.  He  asked  how, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  readers,  the  following 
thirteen  good  qualities  in  a  woman  should  be 
graded  in  point  of  importance  :  Beauty,  kind- 
ness, courage,  constancy,  fidelity,  good  nature, 
brightness,  frankness,  cleverness,  wealth, 
health,  wit,  and  talent. 

Some  20,000  men  sent  in  answers,  and  the 
result  is  surprising. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  Frenchman,  or, 
indeed,  a  man  of  any  other  country,  would  put 
wealth  or  beauty  first,  but  no,  the  majority 
put  wealth  about  half  way  down  the  list, 
and  beauty  last  of  all.  Neither  idealists  nor 
realists  were  prepared  for  such  a  result. 

The  quality  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  is  health.  Then  comes  courage.  Frank- 
nes  comes  fourth ;  then  follow  wit,  fidelity, 
cleverness,  wealth,  and  constancy.  Last  but 
one  comes  good  nature,  and  last  of  all  beauty. 

Of  the  20,000  replies  only  342  placed  beauty 
among  the  first  half  dozen  desirable  qualities. 

The  women  of  the  churches  and  of  the  so- 
called  "temperance"  organizations  are  hot 
upon  the  trail  of  Mrs.  Taft.  They  are  not 
without  hope  that  Mrs.  Taft  can  be  persuaded 
to  follow  the  fatuous  example  of  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  and  banish  intoxicating  liquors 
from  the  White  House.  There  has  been  a 
skurrying  through  the  clubs  and  a  beating-up 
of  the  fanatics,  petitions  have  been  signed 
and  special  meetings  called,  and  while  the 
numerical  results  are  not  very  striking  there 
has  been  a  great  display  of  activity  and  of 
the  unctuous  rectitude  that  consists  of  ham- 
pering the  liberty  of  other  people. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Taft  is  un- 
moved. She  does  not  propose  to  make  herself 
ridiculous  or  to  place  White  House  hospitality 
in  the  humiliating  position  that  it  occupied 
under  President  Hayes.  The  whole  nation, 
and  for  that  matter  the  whole  world,  laughed 


consumedly  when  Evarts  said  of  a  Hayes  din- 
ner that   "water  flowed  like   champagne." 

It  is  strange  that  the  suffragettes  do  not 
try  to  muzzle  the  self-righteous  sisterhood, 
for  this  same  sisterhood  is  a  serious  enemy 
to  "the  cause."  Every  time  the  women's  or- 
ganizations attempt  a  piece  of  impudent  co- 
ercion such  as  this  we  get  an  object  lesson  in 
the  sort  of  thing  that  women  would  do  if 
they  had  the  legislative  power.  We  should 
become  a  nation  of  total  abstainers  by  force 
of  arms,  we  should  be  legally  forbidden  to 
smoke,  to  drink  coffee  or  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out saying  our  prayers.  A  woman's  opinion 
of  desirable  legislation  is  usually  grossly 
tyrannical.  It  is  her  fixed  conviction  that 
whatever  is  undesirable  should  be  forbidden 
by  law  and  that  whatever  is  desirable  should 
be  compulsory.  This  is  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  women  who  want  to  exclude  wine  from 
the  White  House.  It  is  shown  by  nearly  all 
women  who  find  direct  or  indirect  legislative 
power  within  their  grasp,  and  of  all  other 
factors  it  is  the  most  hurtful  to  the  cause  of 
the  suffragette. 


According  to  mailed  reports  from  Sweden, 
the  people  there  are  gravely  agitated  because 
King  Gustav  wore  a  colored  dress  coat  at  a 
ball  that  he  recently  gave  at  the  castle  in 
Stockholm.  The  courtiers  all  wore  similar 
coats,  while  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  their 
hair  powdered. 

This  "unheard  of  gorgeousness"  called  forth 
protests  from  the  press,  one  newspaper  saying 
that  the  wearing  of  colored  dress  coats  made 
an  unpleasant  impression  upon  the  well-to-do 
classes.  Dress  coats,  if  worn  at  all,  ought 
at  least  to  be  black,  colored  dress  coats  are 
the  invention  of  the  evil  one. 

Both  leaders  in  Parliament,  the  paper  adds, 
are  much  disturbed  by  the  king  donning  such 
a  gorgeous  garment,  and  questions  to  the  min- 
isters are  expected. 

The  undergraduates  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity are  determined  to  turn  their  trousers 
up  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  fashion  that  now 
require  the  trousers  to  be  turned  down.  There 
is  a  simple  reason  for  this  obduracy.  The 
turned-up  trousers  permits  the  display  of  a 
certain  amount  of  sock  and  the  undergraduate 
delights  in  this  opportunity  to  show  varie- 
gated  colors   and   startling   designs.      Brilliant 


marmalade  yellows  were  popular  for  a  time, 
and  then  came  bright  purples,  greens,  and 
reds.  Sometimes  there  were  appalling  combi- 
nations of  color  and  of  geometric  patterns, 
and  that  all  this  gorgeousness  -should  be  hid- 
den beneath  the  trousers  was  more  than  the 
undergraduate  soul  could  stand.  What  cared 
he  for  a  changing  fashion?  Was  he  not  a  law 
unto  himself?  And  so,  by  way  of  protest,  the 
under-graduates  recently  turned  out  in  force 
with  their  trousers  not  only  turned  up  in  the 
usual  way,  but  double  turned,  so  that  the 
magnificent  socks  were  displayed  to  their  very 
edge  and  a  good  deal  of  not  so  magnificent 
leg  into  the  bargain. 


The  Bishop  of  London  recently  gave  some 
remarkable  advice  to  the  students  of  a  fash- 
ionable girls'  school  in  the  West  End.  The 
curse  of  that  part  of  London,  said  the  bishop, 
was  not  what  might  be  called  open  immorality, 
but  the  prevalence  of  the  "catty"  spirit,  by 
which  he  meant  the  way  in  which  many  per- 
sons spent  their  lives  saying  ill-natured  things 
about  others.  He  had  known  of  the  reputa- 
tions of  good  men  and  women  being  taken 
away,  he  said,  by  the  "catty"  spirit  prevalent 
in  the  West  End  drawing-rooms. 

"Never  be  cats,"  the  bishop  advised  his 
young  audience.  "There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  an  old  maid  and  an  old 
cat.  Some  of  the  old  maids  of  London  are 
the  most  loving  and  gracious  people  in  it,  and 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  being  an  old  maid  so 
long  as  you  are  not  an  old  cat." 
-*♦»- — — 

Mr.  Wabash  (to  Miss  Waldo,  of  Boston) — 
I  suppose,  Miss  Waldo,  that  your  father  is 
in  business  in  Boston  ?  Miss  Waldo — Oh, 
yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  shoe  manu- 
facturers there.  Mr.  Wabash — Ah,  indeed. 
I  have  never  had  much  business  experience 
myself.  Now,  about  how  long  does  it  take 
your  father  to  make,  say,  a  good  eight-dollar 
shoe  ? — New  York  Sun. 

■*•*» 

"Hadn't  you  better  wash  the  dishes  before 
we  go?"  said  a  man  who  was  taking  a  hired 
girl  out  for  a  walk ;  "your  missis  will  be  sure 
to  see  them  and  scold  you."  "No,  she'll  not," 
replied  the  girl ;  "as  soon  as  she  learns  I  am 
going  out  for  the  evening,  she'll  spend  all  the 
time  looking  through  my  trunk." — Puck. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  now  open  in  their 

SPACIOUS    NEW    BUILDING 

with  extensive  offerings  in 

Carpetings,  Oriental  and  Domestic 

Rugs,  Drapery  Fabrics,  Period  and 

Modern  Furniture 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


San  Francisco 


New  York 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  train  of  Luxury.  Thru  to  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  Most  direct  route — Newest 
Pullman  equipment.  Fred  Harvey  dining- 
car  service.     Courteous  employes. 

Make  reservations  early.     Get  folders 

J.  B.  DUFFY,  G.  A.,  673  Market  St,  San  Francisco 
J.  J.  WARNER,  G.  A.,  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Several  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Francis  Lock- 
wood  got  a  prisoner  off  by  proving  an  alibi. 
Some  time  afterward  the  judge  met  him  and 
said:  "Well,  Lockwood,  that  was  a  very  good 
alibi."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer;  "I 
had  three  offered  me,  and  I  think  I  selected 
the  best." 


John  Bright  used  to  tell  how  a  barber  who 
was  cutting  his  hair  once  said  to  him:  "You 
'ave  a  large  'ead,  sir ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
'ave  a  large  'ead,  for  a  large  'ead  means  a 
large  brain,  and  a  large  brain  is  the  most  use- 
ful thing  a  man  can  'ave,  as  it  nourishes  the 
roots  of  the  'air." 


The  canine  specimen  did  not  appear  in  any 
way  remarkable,  but  he  had  a  value.  "Yes, 
sir,"  boasted  the  hotel  proprietor,  "that  dog's 
the  best  rat-catchin'  dog  in  the  State."  Even 
as  he  spoke  two  bigs  rats  scurried  across  the 
office  floor.  The  dog  merely  wrinkled  his 
nose.  "Rat  dog !"  scoffed  the  traveling  man. 
"Look  at  that,  will  you?"  "Huh !"  snorted 
the  landlord.  "He  knows  them.  But  just  you 
let  a  strange  rat  come  in  here  once  1" 


Mexicans  have  a  nice,  delicate  way  of  say- 
ing even  unpleasant  things.  A  young  Mexi- 
can lady,  talking  with  a  prisoner  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, politely  asked :  "How  long  do  you 
expect  to  be  away  from  home  ?"  A  lawyer  in 
Mexico  writes,  politely,  of  a  certain  sefior:  "I 
have  written  to  Sefior  about  the  docu- 
ments, and  I  am  awaiting  his  reply.  He  has 
not  answered,  although  there  has  been  plenty 
of  time.  I  hear  he  is  in  jail,  and  that,  of 
course,   handicaps  him  to   some   extent.'' 


A  newly  elected  senator  from  the  West  was 
on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  was  thinking 
great  things,  when  the  conductor  came  into 
the  car  with  his  characteristic  "Have  your 
tickets  ready."  The  senator  began  to  fumble 
in  one  pocket,  then  another.  When  the  con- 
ductor came  to  him  he  was  still  looking  for 
the  ticket.  "Did  you  have  it  when  you  got 
on?"  inquired  the  conductor,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. "Of  course  I  did.  This  isn't  my 
first  trip."  "Then  you  couldn't  have  lost  it." 
"Couldn't  have  lost  it?"  replied  the  irate 
politician.    "H — 1,  I  lost  a  bass  drum  once." 


The  commercial  traveler  had  -been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  was  cross-examining  him,  and  elicit- 
ing many  interesting  details  as  to  "exes.," 
etc.  "You  travel  for  Jobsdn,  Hobson,  Slob- 
son  &  Co.,  don't  you  ?"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Yes,  sir."  "How  long  have  you  been  in 
their  employ  ?"  "About  ten  years."  "And 
you  have  been  traveling  all  that  time,  have 
you?"  "Well,  no,  sir,"  confessed  the  nothing- 
but-the-truthful  witness,  making  a  hasty  men- 
tal calculation,  "not  actually  traveling.  I 
have  put  in  about  four  years  of  that  time 
waiting  at  railway   stations." 


A  Boston  lawyer  named  Ames  was  retained 
as  counsel  for  a  man  who  stepped  in  a  hole 
in  the  street  and  broke  his  leg.  Suit  was 
brought  against  the  city  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  Ames  won  the  case. 
The  city  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  but 
here,  also,  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  Ames's 
client.  After  settling  up  the  claim,  Ames 
handed  his  client  a  silver  dollar.  "What  is 
this  for?"  asked  the  man.  "That  is  what  is 
left  after  taking  out  my  fee,  the  cost  of 
appeal,  and  other  expenses."  The  man  re- 
garded the  dollar  a  moment,  then  looked  at 
Ames.  "What  is  the  matter  with  this?"  he 
asked.     "Is  it  bad?" 


Mr.  Dingley  was  riding  up  one  day  in  the 
trolley  car  from  the  capitol  with  Mark  Hanna. 
He  said:  "Mark,  you  are  many  years 
younger  than  I  am  and  you  have  made  mil- 
lions. I  never  have  been  able  to  get  ahead 
of  the  game  in  life,  and  yet  my  legislation 
has  made  rich  men  richer  and  poor  men  rich. 
Now,  how  do  they  do  it  ?"  Hanna  said : 
"Dingley,  I  can  tell  you  right  off  how  to 
make  25  per  cent  on  your  investment."  Ding- 
ley turned  eagerly  to  his  supposed  benefactor 
and  said:  "For  heaven's  sake,  Mark,  how?" 
"Why,"  said  Hanna,  "these  5-cent  tickets 
upon  which  we  ride  are  sold  by  the  railroad 
company  in  a  bunch  at  25  per  cent  discount. 
There  is  your  fortune,  if  you  invest  enough." 


Dean  Farrar,  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  says 
that  the  first  proofs  of  Dean  Stanley's  "Sinai 
and  Palestine"  informed  the  reader  that  from 
the  monastery  of  Sinai  was  visible  "the  horn 
of  the  burning  beast!"  This  was  a  fearfully 
apocalyptic  nightmare  of  the  printer's  devil 
for  "the  horizon  of  the  Burning  Bush."  The 
original  proof-sheets  also  stated  that  on  turn- 
ing the  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet  in  the  walk 
from  Bethany,  "there  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
spectator  a  magnificent  view  of — Jones  I"  In 
this  startling  sentence  "Jones"  was  a  trans- 
mogrification of  "Jerus,"  the  dean's  abbre- 
viated way  of  writing  ."Jerusalem."  When 
the  dean  answered  an  invitation  to  dinner,  his 
hostess  has  been  known  to  write  back  and  in- 
quire whether  his  note  was  an  acceptance  or 


a  refusal,  and  when  he  most  kindly  replied  to 
the  question  of  some  workingman,  the  recip- 
ient of  his  letter  thanked  him,  but  ventured 
to  request  that  the  tenor  of  the  answer  might 
be  written  out  by  some  one  else,  "as  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  the  aris- 
tocracy." 

The  French  author,  Martainville,  who  be- 
gan his  career  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  Royalist,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  French  Revolution  and  its  au- 
thorities. Presently,  of  course,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  with  the  terrible  Fouquier  at  its 
head.  The  revolutionary  tribunals  at  that 
time  did  not  hesitate  to  send  everybody  to 
the  guillotine  who  had  ventured  to  attack 
them.  Martainville  expected  to  go  with  the 
rest  of  the  victims.  "What  is  your  name?" 
asked  the  revolutionary  judge.  "Martain- 
ville," said  the  young  author.  "Martainville  !" 
exclaimed  the  judge ;  "you  are  deceiving  us 
and  trying  to  hide  your  rank.  You  are  an 
aristocrat,  and  your  name  is  De  Martainville." 
"Citizen  President !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  "I  am  here  to  be  shortened,  not  to  be 
lengthened!  Leave  me  my  name!"  A  true 
Frenchman  loves  a  witticism  above  all  things, 
and  the  tribunal  was  so  much  pleased  by 
Martainville's  grim  response  that  it  spared 
his  life. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Motor  Goose  Rhyme. 
Sing  a  song  of  motors, 

Whizzing  a  la  mode; 
Four  and  twenty  victims 

Killed  on  the  road. 
When  the  copper  hails  him, 

The  chauffeur  speeds  his  pace; 
Isn't  that  a  pretty  way 

To  treat  the  human  race! 
-Carolyn   Wells,   in  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


lerry. 
The  cassowary   is   a  bird 

That's  hard  to    capture,   very, 
Folks  hunting  for   her  plumes   have   made 
The   cassowary   wary. 

— Kansas    City    Times. 


Fabulous. 


It    happened   one   day 
On  a  street  car,  they  say, 
And  the  man  came  from  Mount  St.  Elias. 
He    stood    on    his    feet, 
Gave  a  lady  his  seat, 

And  "she  thanked  him."  (3:6,  Ananias.) 

— Harvard   Lampoon. 


Incense. 
When  you  these  days  into   the  fire  of   Spring 
Your    winter    garment    of    repentance    fling, 
Unless  you   long   your   neighbors   to    abuse 
Do    not   include  your  winter  overshoes. 

— Boston     Traveler. 


Elijah  Brown. 
Elijah    Brown,    the   cobbler,    was    enamored   of   the 

muse, 
And  all  his  time  was  given   up  to  stanzas  and  to 

shoes. 
He    scorned    to    live    a    tuneless    life,    ingloriously 

mute, 
And  nightly  laid  his  last  aside  to  labor  at  his  lute; 
For  he  had  registered  an  oath  that  lyrical  renown 
Should   trumpet  to   the  universe  the   worthy   name 

of    Brown. 
And,  though  his  own  weak  pinions  failed  to  reach 

the    heights    of   song, 
His  genius   hatched   a  brilliant  scheme  to   help  his 

oath    along; 
And    all   his   little  youngsters,    as  they    numerously 

came, 
He  christened  after  poets  in  the  pantheon  of  fame, 
That  their  poetic  prestige  might  impress  them,  and 

inspire 
A  noble  emulation  to   adopt  the  warbling  lyre. 
And    Virgil    Brown    and    Dante    Brown    and    Tasso 

Brown   appeared, 
And  Milton   Brown  and  Byron  Brown  and  Shake- 
speare   Brown    were    reared. 
Longfellow  Brown  and   Schiller   Brown   arrived   at 

man's    estate, 
And    Wordsworth    Brown    and    Goldsmith    Brown 

filled  up  the  family  slate. 
And    he    believed    his    gifted    boys,    predestined    to 

renown, 
In    time   would    roll    the   bowlder    from    the    buried 

name  of  Brown. 
But  still  the  epic  is  unsung,  and  still  that  worthy 

name 
Is    missing    from    the    pedestals    upon    the    hills    of 

fame; 
For    Dante    Brown's    a    peddler    in    the    vegetable 

line, 
And    Byron    Brown    is   pitching    for    the   Tuscarora 

nine; 
Longfellow  Brown,  the  lightweight,  is  a  pugilist  of 

note, 
And    Goldsmith    Brown's  a  deck-hand   on   a  Jersey 

ferry-boat; 
In  Wordsworth  Brown  Manhattan  has  an  estimable 

cop. 
And    Schiller    Brown's    an    artist    in    a    Brooklyn 

barber-shop; 
A  roving  tar    is   Virgil  Brown    upon   the  bounding 

seas, 
And   Tasso    Brown    is   usefully   engaged    in   making 

cheese; 
The  cobbler's  bench  is  Milton   Brown's,  and  there 

he  pegs  away, 
And     Shakespeare     Brown     makes    cocktails     in     a 

Cripple  Creek  cafe!  — Syracuse   Courier, 


Hirschman   &  Co. 


Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643   Van  Ness  Avenue. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

4?  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

142?  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California   Street 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed  Capital $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits   December  31,   1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $      600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.      Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to    8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Caroy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bosqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.   Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Sti. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750,000 

Sig  Greenebaurn,  president ;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accouming  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    DUlLDlNr, 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 
Established  1858 


%ft0WDER 


j  CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

f  and  all  tklo  troubles.    **A  littli 
higher  in   price  perhaps   than 

Delightful  after  th.  n  .',-.  on.l  afUr  bith- 

*.  8ai,l  eTerjThere.ormaUiHiotiKcrlptor 

.__.  _.et  MtnncB'*  (th»orl[ln»I).   Samplc/rte 

I  Gerhard    Mennen   Company,     -     Newark,  N.  J. 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

Corona do 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

Mills  Building  ave.  hotel  Alexandria 

san  francisco  los  angeles 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  18S0  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL   BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Milleb, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUROPE 

♦J  Send  for  our  programme  A 
of  Tours  de  Luxe — limited  to 
ten  members — departures  from 
New  York  April,  May,  June 
— free  for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Traveler  Checks  good 
all  over  the  world. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.S.Chiyo    Maru Friday,   April    16,1909 

S.  S.Tenyo  Maru Thursday,  May  13,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon   Maru Tuesday,  June  1,  1909 

Steamers  sail .  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced    rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 

Ventura,  California 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4ih  Edition.      Pacffic  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes, 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 


A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department: 

After  the  quiet  of  Holy  Week  comes  the  gayety 
of  the  post-Lenten  season,  and  from  Easter  Mon- 
day until  the  end  of  June  an  unusual  number  of 
weddings  2re  to  come.  The  exact  dates  of  but 
few  of  these  have  been  announced  thus  far, 
but  April,  May,  and  June  are  to  be  devoted 
largely    to    bridal    couples    and    their    entertaining. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriett 
Borden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivy  L.  Bor- 
den, to  Paymaster  Harry  Collins,  U.  S.  N.  Their 
wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the  summer. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Anna  Woodworth  Kalk- 
man,  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Chesebrough 
of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Townsend 
was  announced  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.    Charles  Parker  Hubbard. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Walcott-Thomas, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Walcott-Thomas,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Weller  Sefton  of  San  Diego  will  take  place 
on  Friday  afternoon  next  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
at  Trinity  Church. 

Mr.  Frank  Michael  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  at  the  Fair- 
mont which  was  given  as  a  farewell  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick    Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Consul- General  Walter  Risley  Hearn  and  Mrs. 
Hearn  entertained  at  a  luncheon  on  Thursday  of 
lost  week  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Ambas- 
sador   and    Mrs.    Bryce. 

Mrs.  J.  Athearn  Folger  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Frances  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Saturday  last  at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Julie  Heynemann  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week 
at  her  studio  on  Presidio  Avenue  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shakespeare  of  London. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  of  Berkeley  was  the  hostess 
at  a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week  in  the 
Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Miss 
Nina  Pringle  and  Miss  Hess  Pringle. 

Mr.  Prescott  Scott  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
in  the  St  Francis  last  week.  His  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mackey  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Bulkley  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huhn  of  Philadel- 
phia, Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Tempjeton 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Lindsay  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore  and  several  others  at  a 
dinner  party  at  The  Peninsula  on  Monday  even- 
ing  last. 

Mrs.  Philip  Mason  entertained  a  small  party 
of  friends  at  luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  a  few- 
days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  entertained  at 
a  dinner  in  the  St.  Francis  last  week.  The  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  and 
Mr&  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  Judge  James  Cooper 
and  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Kemble. 

Mrs.  Alden  Anderson  entertained  last  -week  at 
the  Fairmont.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  James 
N.  Gillett,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Belshaw,  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Dorn,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Fraklin,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Frank  Buck,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Shotwell,  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley,  Mrs.  George 
Fish,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  Sutton,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Bergevin,  Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  F  eld- 
man. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  at  the  recent  concert  at 
the    St.    Francis. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Breckinridge  left  on  Monday  last  for  New 
York,  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown  have 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean route  and  will  spend  the  summer  traveling 
on    the    Continent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale,  Miss  Claire 
Nichols,  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  and  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster  are  expected  home  today,  after 
a   fortnight's  stay   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  left  last  week  for 
New  York,  but  will  return  again  to  her  Bur- 
lingame  home  a  little  later  in  the  season. 

Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  left  on  Sunday  last 
for  New  York,  where  she  will  spend  a  month 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  America  from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels  arrived  last 
week  from  New  York  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Claus    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  left  last 
week  for  a  visit  to   ianta  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  who  have  been 
at  Coronado,  came  north  last  week  to  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    E.   Duplessis   Beylard  at   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne,  who  has  spent  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont,  has  gone  to  her  Menlo 
Park  home  for  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  is  visiting  relatives  in 
Pasadena. 

Miss  Marian  Miller  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to    Miss    Frances   Martin   in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  have  been  in  town 
recently  from  their  Burlingame  home  for  a  brief 
stay. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Loughborough  and  Miss  Bessie 
Zane  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe  for  an  in- 
definite   stay. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Breyfogle  left  a  few 
days  since  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  will  from  there 
go    East    for   several   months'    travel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Du  Bois,  Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois, 
and  Miss  Emily  Du  Bois  left  last  week  for  a  so- 
journ   at    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Murtagh  and  Miss  Ethel  Shorb 
are  leaving  in  the  near  future  for  a  visit  to 
friends  and  relatives  in   Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Page  sailed  recently  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Toland  Cameron,  who 
have  been  at  San  Mateo  since  their  marriage,  will 
spend  the  summer  in   San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunter  of  Monterey 
have  been  spending  a  few  days   in  town  recently. 

Mrs.  George  Gibbs  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  John  Gallois  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Grow  and  family  are  at  The 
Peninsula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  came  over  from 
San  Rafael  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  St.  Francis 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmeidel,  who  has  been  staying 
at  the  Fairmont  this  winter,  expects  to  return 
soon  to  her  rooms  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Cozotte  are  at  The  Peninsula. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  F.  C.  Low  are  at 
The  Peninsula  for  the  season. 

Mr.  James  W.  Byrne  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine 
have  registered  at  The  Peninsula. 

Major  William  Rotheram  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  is 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  came  up  from  Del 
Monte  for  a  week's  stay  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
grandmother,    Mrs.    Eleanor   Martin. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Snell  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  are  at  the  Fairmont,  having  recently 
returned  from  a  long  journey  to  Cuba.  They  will 
remain  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  before  return- 
ing to  their  home  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Schevlin  of  Portland  and 
Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd  are  registered  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Perry  Pond  are  spending 
a  part  of  their  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte.     After 
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touring  down  the  Coast  they  will  make  their 
home   in    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Myatt,  who  are  traveling 
around  the  world,  are  now  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson,  who  have  been 
spending  some  time  at  the  Fairmont,  are  now  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Keeper  is  up  from  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey  to  visit  for  a  few  days  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee,  who  has  passed  the  winter 
in  Costa  Rica,  has  returned  to  his  apartment  in 
the    Lafayette. 

The  Clinton  Wordens  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne 
will  soon  change  their  quarters  from  the  Fair- 
mont  to    Del   Monte. 

Professor  R.  E.  Allardice  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  at  Del  Monte  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Bennett  are  at  The 
Peninsula. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Breese,  the  English  polo  player,  and 
his  wife  and  family  are  registered  at  The  Penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Tyson  leave  next 
week  with  their  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Tyson,  for 
a  lengthy  sojourn  in  Europe.  After  a  visit  to 
friends  in  New  York  and  Hartford,  they  will  be 
joined  in  New  York  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Jean 
Tj'son,  now  visiting  friends  in  Washington.  After 
traveling  in  Europe  for  some  months,  they  will 
return  to    California  in  the   fall. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Dono- 
van, Mr.  G.  B.  Bush,  Mr.  S.  Garf,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Funk  and  family,  Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke, 
Miss  Minnie  Meinecke,  Mr.  R.  F.  Ross,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Scotchler,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kenney,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rheems,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Harper, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Best,  Mr.  George  A.  Van 
Smith. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  R.  Hertz, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Band,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Goodman, 
Mr.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer,  Miss  Ryer,  Mrs.  Alexander 
McAdie,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Coit,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Paxton, 
Miss  Marie  Frey,  Mr.  W.  H.  Corbin,  Mr.  Daniel 
E.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Carl  Herrman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Heise, 
Mr.  George  A.  Aldrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  J.  Brickett. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  William  A.  Simpson,  adjutant-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  paid  an  official  call  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  California  on  Captain 
Crawford  of  H.  M.  S.  Shearwater  on  Saturday 
last. 

Major  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  Philippine  Di- 
vision, to  take  effect  at  such  time  as  will  enable 
him  to  comply  with  this  order  and  will  proceed 
by  the  first  available  transport  from  Manila  to 
San  Francisco  and  upon  his  arrival  here  will 
report  by  telegraph  to  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  for  further  orders. 

Captain  William  R.  Smedberg,  Fourteenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Troop 
A  to  Troop  D  and  will  assume  charge  of  the  work 
of  organizing  the  troop  to  which  he  has  been 
transferred  as  a  provisional  machine  gun  troop. 

Captain  W.  E.  Noa,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  detached 
from  the  Marine  Barracks,  Philadelphia,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  for  duty  as  post  quartermaster. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  Tarbox,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Colorado  and  ordered 
to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island  for  treat- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  F.  J.  Home,  U.  a.  N.,  is  detached 
from  duty  with  the  Chattanooga  and  ordered  to 
the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Lewis,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  Cantonment  Oahu,  H.  I.,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  to  take  effect 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  city  on  the  transport  leav- 
ing   Honolulu    on    April    5. 

Lieutenant  Hunter  Kinzie,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had 
bis  resignation  of  his  commission  as  an  officer 
of  the  army  accepted,  having  taken  effect  on 
April   3. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  B.  Kaufman,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Tennessee  and  ordered  to 
the  Naval  Training  Station,   San  Francisco. 

Assistant  Surgeon  H.  W.  B.  Turner,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  duty  under  instructions,  Medical 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered  to  Med- 
ical School  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
treatment. 

Headquarters  and  ten  troops  of  the  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded  by  Colonel  George 
A.  Dodd,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  on  Saturday 
last  from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  and  sailed 
on  Monday  on  the  transport  Thomas  for  the 
Philippines. 


For  the  Maud  B.  Booth  Home. 
A  benefit  performance  of  "Peter  Pan"  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  15,  at 
three  o'clock  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  for  the 
Maud  B.  Booth  Home  for  Orphans.  The 
funds  realized  will  be  used  toward  the  equip- 
ment of  a  hospital  room  at  the  home  and  a 
fresh  air  camp  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


"If  I  Were  King,"  the  romantic  drama  in 
which  E.  H.  Sothern  scored  so  successfully, 
will  follow  "Peter  Pan"  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre  and  will  serve  to  introduce  the  new 
leading  man,  Paul  McAllister,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences.  Many  other  new  faces  will 
seen  in  the  production,  which  will  be  on  a 
lavish  scale. 


Carrie  Brown  Kling  will  give  a  song  recital 
at  Eilers  Recital  Hall,  975  Market  Street,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  15,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Josephine   Crew  Aylwin,  pianist. 


Prof.  De  Filippe,  the  well-known  teacher, 
and  author  of  French  and  Spanish  simplified, 
has  removed  to  more  commodious  quarters, 
1380   Geary_  Street. 
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Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
IN   THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


<I  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  introduce  new  features 
of  entertainment  and  music, 
during  the  afternoon  tea, 
every  Saturday. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


DEL  MONTE 
GOLF  LINKS 


The  finest  18-hoIe  golf  grounds 
in  America — velvet  grass  and 
fair  greens  studded  with  stately 
iive  oaks —  immediately  adja- 
cent to  and  a  part  of  the  Hotel 
grounds.  Only  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  Hotel  door. 

H.  R.  WARNER,   Manager 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 
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Otis  Skinner  will  be  seen  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  week  in  his  latest  success,  "The 
Honor  of  the  Family."  This  is  an  adaptation 
by  Paul  M.  Potter  of  Emile  Fabre's  play 
from  Balzac's  famous  novel,  "Le  Menage  de 
Gareon."  Anything  that  Mr.  Skinner  does  is 
notable,  for  he  has  earned  his  right  to  the 
place  of  a  star,  but  in  this  character,  con- 
ceived by  the  great  French  novelist  and  de- 
picted with  firm  strokes,  he  has  found  an 
opportunity  worthy  of  his  talents.  Philippe 
Erideau,  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  is 
still  a  faithful  Bonapartist  after  the  emperor's 
downfall.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  something 
more — a  diplomat,  ready  and  unscrupulous, 
and  with  a  tongue  that  never  refuses  to  utter 
convincingly  the  word  of  the  moment.  Mr. 
Skinner  makes  his  recklessness,  courage,  and 
unblushing  effrontery  especially  taking.  The 
part  has  been  praised  without  stint  by  East- 
ern critics.  There  are,  naturally,  other 
effective  roles  in  the  play,  and  Mr.  Skinner's 
support  is  adequate,  as  it  includes  such  well- 
known  players  as  Miss  Percy  Haswell,  Fred- 
erick Sargent,  R.  V.  Ferguson,  Alfred 
Hudson,  Jr.,  Harry  Burkhardt,  Harry  Barfoot, 
Russell  Crawford,  Walter  Scott,  and  Sarah 
Padden.  Miss  Haswell  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish her  stellar  plans  for  the  present  season 
in  order  to  appear  with  Mr.  Skinner  in  the 
role  of  Flora  Brazier,  a  part  of  exacting  and 
complex  nature. 


Fred  Mace,  who  made  a  hit  the  first  moment 
of  his  appearance  as  the  duke  in  "The 
Rounders"  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  will  be 
given  a  great  opportunity  next  week.  Be- 
ginning Monday  night,  "The  Umpire,"  a  base- 
ball musical  comedy  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  New  York,  will  be  presented  at  the 
Princess,  and  Mr.  Mace  will  have  the  title- 
role,  his  creation  in  the  original  production. 
The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  Tangier, 
at  a  period  when  no  extradition  treaty  existed 
between  that  country  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Will  H.  Hough  and  Frank  R. 
Adams,  who  are  responsible  for  the  libretto 
and  lyrics,  have  constructed  a  diverting  story 
which  abounds  in  surprising  complications, 
and  Joseph  E.  Howard's  pretty  music  is  ap- 
propriate. The  play  will  be  beautifully  staged 
and  costumed  and  given  a  cast  of  particular 
excellence.  May  Boley  will  have  a  good  op- 
portunity as  Maribel  Lewton,  daughter  of  an 
absconding  member  of  the  Beef  Trust.  Helen 
Darling  will  make  her  reappearance  and  have 
a  congenial  role  in  Lady  Stella  Brighton 
Fitzhugh,  an  Englishwoman  who  is  sojourn- 
ing in  Morocco  for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself.  Zoe  Barnett  will  be  Edith  Proby, 
an  American  girl  with  a  big  American  heart, 
while  the  other  characters  are  distributed  as 
follows :  The  Honorable  Shifty  Goode,  Budd 
Ross ;  J.  Stanley  Lewton,  Reginald  Travers ; 
Robert  Griffin,  Walter  Catlett ;  Nazuma,  Ethel 
Du  Fre  Houston ;  Ralph  Carlton,  James  F. 
Stevens;  James,  Jennie  Metzler ;  Mulai,  Oli- 
ver Le  Noir ;  Hotel  Clerk,  Frank  Smith. 
"The  Umpire"  will  be  staged  by  Edward  P. 
Temple,  who  promises  a  superlative  presenta- 
tion, of  which  the  Princess  chorus  will  be 
an   alluring   feature. 


The  Valencia  Theatre  will  be  closed  until 
Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  when,  after  weeks 
of  careful  rehearsal  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion, "Peter  Pan,"  J.  M.  Barrie's  delightful 
fantasy,  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  San  Francisco  by  a  stock  company.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  event  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  happy  anticipation  by 
not  only  the  regular  patrons  of  the  playhouse, 
but  by  all  theatre-going  parents,  as  well  as 
the  young  people  of  their  households.  "Peter 
Pan"  will  serve  to  introduce  the  Valencia's 
new  leading  lady,  Harriet  Worthington,  who 
will  appear  in  the  name-part,  and  in  addition 
to  all  the  favorites  of  the  stock  company  a 
large*  number  of  new  faces,  particularly  chil- 
dren, will  be  seen.  Little  Zena  Kiefe,  a 
child  actress  of  renown  in  the  East,  will 
appear,  and  the  three  Walter  children,  who 
have  just  concluded  an  engagement  in  the 
Los  Angeles  presentation  of  the  play,  have 
been  brought  to  San  Francisco  for  the  pro- 
duction, which  the  Valencia  Theatre  manage- 
ment promises  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence  possible.  Herman  Heller  and  his 
orchestra,  which  will  be  augmented  for  the 
occasion,  will  play  all  of  the  music  from  the 
original  score  and  the  incidental  numbers  will 
be  appropriate  and  unusually   interesting. 


The  programme  for  the  Orpheum  for  the 
week  beginning  with  the  Sunday  matinee 
performance  is  one  of  the  strongest  bids  to 
be  made  for  popular  favor.  Mile.  Zelie  de 
Lussan,  the  prima  donna,  who  has  entirely  re- 
covered from  her  cold,  will  positively  make 
her  appearance,  and  will  be  heard  in  her 
choicest  operatic  selections  and  ballads. 
Adeline  Dunlap  and  Frank  McCormack,  popu- 
lar Eastern  dramatic  artists,  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  Violet  Flugrath,  present  a  dra- 
matic classic  called  "The  Night  of  the  Wed- 
ding." Bill  Gordon  and  Nick  Marx,  styled 
the  Weber  and  Fields  of  vaudeville,  will  con- 
vulse the  audiences  with  a  skit  termed  "You 
Can't  Get  None."  M.  and  Mme.  Sandwinas, 
Herculean  acrobats  from  the  Nouveau  Cirque, 
Paris,  will  astound  with  feats  of  strength. 
Next   week   will   conclude   the   engagement   of 


S.  Miller  Kent  and  company,  Elsie  Faye,  Mil- 
ler and  Weston,  Edward  Barnes,  and  of  the 
Parisian    danseuse,    Joly    Violetta. 


"Nancy  Brown,"  now  in  the  closing  nights 
of  its  run  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  is  one  of 
the  funniest,  most  tuneful,  and  most  hand- 
somely  staged   shows   ever   at  that   playhouse. 


When  San  Franciscans  abroad  meet  for- 
mer fellow-citizens  and  are  urged  to  tell  all 
the  home  news,  one  of  the  early  questions 
asked  by  the  homesick  exiles  is  about  like 
this:  "Is  Rosner  still  leading  the  Orpheum 
orchestra?"  And,  of  course,  every  traveler 
is  able  to  assure  the  inquirer  that  it  would 
not  be  the  Orpheum  orchestra  without  Pro- 
fessor Rosner.  When  the  new  Orpheum 
moves  down  town  Herr  Rosner's  orchestra 
will  be  a  more  delightful  feature  than  ever. 
It  will  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
several  instruments,  which  will  include  a  harp 
and  two  French  horns.  The  sale  of  seats  for 
the  new  Orpheum,  which  opens  April  19,  will 
begin  at  the  box-office  of  the  O'Farrell-Street 
Theatre  next  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

■*♦*■ 

CURRENT   VERSE. 


I  Would  Not  Be  the  Housed  Soul. 
I  would  not  be  the  housed  soul, — not  I, — 

In  the  pale  limit  of  one  dwelling  set, 

Having  my  treasures  in  a  cabinet, 
And  of  these  lovely  lands — this  dawn  flung  high — 
Pale  copies  done  in  oil  hung  coldly  by, 

Books  in  a  careful  row  lest  I  forget, 

In  place  of  field  romances  dewy  wet 
And  that  perpetual  tender  page — the  sky. 

Not  this,  O  god  of  the  Open,  god  of  the  Sea, 

God  of  the  Air,   whose  every  breath  is  change  I 
Let  thy  star-set,  illimitable  distance  be 
My  body's  house;    for   my  possessions  all 

Thoughts,    and    one    Dream    forever    great    and 
strange ; 
And   for  my   feet  one   Path    running   ever   out  of 

call. 
— Mildred   McKeal-Sweeney,    in    McClure's    Maga- 


An  Old  Violin. 


In    far    Cremona   centuries   ago 

This    little   sighing,    singing   thing   was    wrought, 
Of    dreams     'tis    fashioned     and     its    tones    are 
fraught 

With    sweetness    only    centuries    bestow ; 

But  give  an   artist  hand  the  slender  bow, 

And   hark  the  tumult  of  impassioned   thought — 
The    Heaven    we    missed,    the    earth    we    vainly 
sought 

Within    our   shaken   pulses   ebb    and   flow. 

Innumerable  voices   through    it   rain 
The  music  of  an  unremembered  past, 

Dim    echoes    of    illusive    joy    and    pain. 
In  requiem  sob  or  ringing  trumpet-blast, 

Are   merged  to   one   incomparable  strain 

That  holds  the  heart  of  every  listener  fast. 
— Helen  A.   Saxon,   in  Appleton's  Magazine. 


The  Foreloper. 
The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind  wave 

break    in    fire, 
He  shall  fulfill   God's  utmost  will    unknowing  His 

desire; 
And  he  shall  see  old  planets  pass  and  alien  stars 

arise, 
And   give   the  gale   his  reckless  sail  in  shadow  of 

new  skies. 
Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  him  out  and  hunger 

arm   his   hand 
To  wring  his   food   from  a  desert   nude,    his   foot- 
hold   from  the   sand. 
His    neighbor's    smoke    shall    vex    his    eyes,    their 

voices  break  his  rest, 
He  shall  go    forth  till  South   is  North,   sullen  and 

dispossessed; 
And  he  shall  desire  loneliness,  and  his  desire  shall 

bring 
Hard  on  his  heels  a  thousand  wheels,  a  people,  and 

a   king; 
And  he  shall  come  back  in  his  own  track,  and  by 

his  scarce,  cool  camp; 
There  he  shall  meet  the  roaring  street,  the  derrick, 

and  the  stamp; 
For   he   must    blaze    a   nation's    ways    with    hatchet 

and  with  brand 
Till    on    his    last   won   wilderness   an    empire's   bul- 
warks stand.  — Rudyard  Kipling. 

-»- 

The  Theatre  Claque  in  Paris. 
One  of  the  Paris  courts  has  just  had  a 
curious  lawsuit  to  decide  concerning  the 
"claque"  in  one  of  the  leading  music  halls. 
According  to  an  old  jurisprudence,  the  claque 
was  looked  upon  as  a  public  nuisance,  and 
no  redress  could  ever  be  obtained  in  courts 
of  law  for  breach  of  contract.  Such  contracts 
were  simply  treated  as  "immoral."  The 
claque,  it  was  argued,  was  intended  merely 
to  give  a  false  impression  regarding  certain 
plays  and  actors,  and  to  drown,  if  occasion 
required,  the  protests  of  the  public  against  a 
bad  play.  The  courts  could  not  be  asked  to 
uphold  such  an  institution.  ■  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  however,  this  jurisprudence  has 
changed,  and  on  several  occasions  judges  al- 
lowed the  claque  to  plead.  In  the  present 
case  a  lady  who  had  an  eight  years'  contract 
with  the  Olympia,  brought  a  suit  because  she 
alleged  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  rights 
eleven  months  before  their  expiration.  She 
had  paid  the  theatre  a  sum  of  13,500  francs 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  a  sum  of  4250 
francs,  which  she  had  paid  in  advance,  was 
still  to  her  credit.  Lest  the  judge  should  be 
surprised  that  such  a  large  sum  should  be 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  applauding  actors 
and  actresses  from  the  top  galleries,  the  law- 
yer for  the  plaintiff  explained  that  she  usually  \ 


sold  the  seats  at  her  disposal  for  1  franc 
each,  and  that  actors  and  actresses  frequently 
made  her  presents  of  money  and  seats  to  have 
a  still  more  vigorous  applause. 

Among  other  things,  counsel  read  out  the 
following  letter,  signed  by  a  well-known 
music  hall  actress :  "Madame — Enclosed 
please  find  100  francs  for  the  month  of  Sep 
tember.  I  count  on  your  amiability."  Other 
letters  were  read  showing  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  claque  received  similar  gifts 
from  other  theatrical  artists  who  were  not  such 
great  stars.  In  fact,  counsel  went  on  to  say, 
his  client,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  price  she 
had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  used  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  claque  of  more  than  £20,0 
a  year.  The  case  will  receive  a  further  hear- 
ing in   a   fortnight. 


The  Easter  Festival  Concert. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  the 
long  awaited   Easter   Musical  Festival  arranged 
by  Manager  Will  Greenbaum  wil 
Dreamland   Rink,  on  Steiner  Street  near  Sut- 
ter.     No  cert      f  this  magnitude   nas 
attempted   in    this  city  for  many 

Ossip  <ch,  the  Russian  piano  vir- 

tuoso, will  be  tction,  and  will  play 

the  beautiful  "Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra'" in  "  minor  Cht  In  addition 
he  will  play  the  'Barcarolle  >y  Rubinstein, 
and  Liszt's  "Tarantella     "_    .             !     ooli." 

Miss  Elsa  Thornsvard,  coloratura  soprano 
from  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Elberfeld, 
will  sing  the  waltz  aria  from  Gounod's 
"Mireille." 

The  chorus  of  125  voices,  known  as  the 
Cecilia  Choral  Club,  will  join  with  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  two  numbers,  and  with 
piano  will  sing  another  splendid  work,  "By 
Babylon's  Waves,"  which  Mr.  Percy  A.  R. 
Dow  will  personally  conduct,  with  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Cooke  at  the   piano. 

The  Festival  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Paul  Steindorff,  and  with  William  Hoff- 
man and  Gino  Severi  as  concert-masters,  will 
play  the  overture,  "Fingal's  Cave,"  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  three  charming  dances  from 
"Nell  Gwynne,"  by  Edward  German. 

There  will  be  about  two  hundred  partici- 
pants in  this  great  concert,  which  will  be  the 
first  of  an  annual  series  of  such  events. 

Seats  are  to  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  rink,  and  the 
prices  run  as  low  as  75  cents,  which  includes 
a  reserved  seat. 


Admiral  Evans's  Lectures. 

America's  most  popular  hero,  Admiral  Rob- 
ley  D.  Evans,  will  be  the  centre  of  attraction 
during  the  coming  week.  Manager  Will 
Greenbaum  announces  two  of  his  interesting 
lectures  at  Dreamland  Rink,  the  dates  and 
subjects  being  as  follows:  Next  Wednesday 
night,  April  14,  "From  Hampton  Roads  to 
San  Francisco  with  the  Fleet" ;  Sunday  after- 
noon, April  18,  "The  War  with  Spain." 

"Fighting  Bob"  is  known  to  be  a  most  in- 
teresting and  effective  speaker,  and  his  lec- 
tures are  entertaining,  instructive,  and  as 
highly  dramatic  as  has  been  his  career.  From 
the  time  he  defied  the  surgeons  to  amputate 
his  legs,  after  being  thrice  wounded  at  Fort 
Fisher,  down  to  the  time  he  threatened  to 
"lick"  Chile  with  one  little  gunboat,  and 
afterward  his  work  in  the  Spanish  War,  and 
his  final  achievement  of  bringing  the  great 
fleet  of  battleships  around  South  America  to 
this  harbor,  every  action  of  this  naval  hero 
is  one  to  inspire  heroism  and  patriotism  in 
the  heart  of  every  young  American. 

Seats  for  these  interesting  events  will  be 
on  sale  next  Monday  morning  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &   Co.'s. 

On  Monday  night,  April  19,  Admiral  Evans 
will  lecture  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house, Manager  Bishop  laying  off  his  company 
in  honor  of  the  visit.  This  lecture  will  be 
the  same  as  the  first  in  this  city. 


Fur»  Stored. 
Have    your    furs    properly    cared    for    and 
stored  during  the  summer ;  reasonable  charges. 
Write   for   circular  and  rates.     H.   Liebes   & 
Co.,   1442   Van   Ness  Avenue. 
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FAIRMONT 


Combines  ail  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  Imcwn  to  modern 
hotel  science,  with  the  dehghi- 
fuily  comfortable  atmosphere 
of  one's  own  home. 


Managed  by  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  bijj,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an  hour's  ride  from  Sao  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  repatation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidioos   cocld    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  DoolitfJe,  Manager 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Hodem  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  135  baths. 

Library    and   bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,  S  1.00  op    Fnglish  Grill. 


For  Rent— Furnished 

MARIN  COUNTY.     WITHIN  FIFTY  MINUTES 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Large  country  residence,  with  eight  acres  of  grounds 
sloping  to  a  creek,  which  runs  through  the  premises. 

Residence  has  seven  bedrooms,  three  bath-rooms,  four 
servants'  bedrooms  and  servants'  bath.  Electric  lights, 
telephone,  highest  class  finish  throughout. 

For  rent  furnished,  during  summer  or  arrangements 
could  probably  be  made  for  a  longer  lease,  if  desired. 

Apply  "Argonaut"  Office,  Box  E. 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


"I  am  looking  for  a  fashionable  overcoat" 
"All  right,  sir,  will  you  have  it  too  short  or 
too  long?" — Fliegende  Blatter, 

Hoax — Here  comes  Borleigh.  Do  you 
know  him  to  speak  to?  Joax — Not  if  I  see 
him  first — Philadelphia   Record. 

"Sad  about  Cholly,  wasn't  it?  Got  his 
cane-head  in  his  mouth,  you  know,  and 
couldn't  get  it  out!"  "How  much  was  it 
worth?" — Time. 

Little  Girl — What's  an  intelligence  office, 
mama?  Mother — It's  a  place  where  one  goes 
to  find  out  what  wages  cooks  are  charging. — 
New  York  Herald. 

Hawkins — So  you  sent  for  a  doctor?  Does 
he  think  you  will  be  out  soon?  Robbins — I 
imagine  so.  He  said  he  wished  I  had  sent  for 
him   sooner. — Puck. 

Husband  (getting  ready  for  the  theatre) — 
My  dear,  what  in  the  world  are  you  taking 
that  newspaper  along  for  ?  Wife  (coldly) — 
To  read  between  the  acts. — Life. 

Recruiting  Sergeant — Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  drill?  Recruit — Av  coorse 
Didn't  Oi  jist  tell  ye  _Ci -marked  ail  a  quarry 
these  foive  year  past? — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Youngwife — What  is  the  first  question 
you  ask  of  a  maid  whom  you  think  of  em- 
ploying ?  Mrs.  Oldone — I  always  say  first, 
"Have  you  ever  lived  with  me  before  ?" — 
Life. 

"For  goodness'  sake.  Harriet,  why  so  sad?" 
"The  cook's  left,  but  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it ; 
she  took  with  her  the  recipe-book  for  all  the 
things  John's  mother  used  to  make." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

"Ma,"  said  a  newspaper  man's  son,  "I  know 
why  editors  call  themselves  'we.' "  "Why  ?" 
"So's  the  man  that  doesn't  like  the  article 
will  think  there  are  too  many  people  for  him 
to    tackle." — Christian   Work   and   Evangelist. 

Indulgent  Papa — Why,  my  dear,  you  had  a 
party  last  month.  How  often  do  you  wish  to 
entertain  your  friends  ?  She — This  one  is 
not  to  entertain  my  friends  papa,  but  to  snub 
my   enemies. — Life. 

He  (calling) — I'm  here  promptly,  Miss 
Fannie.  She — Yes,  Mr.  Staylate.  He — I 
never  like  to  keep  people  waiting.  She  (sig- 
nificantly)— Waiting  for  you  to  come,  you 
mean,  of  course. — Washington  Post. 

"I  say,"  said  Berkey  to  his  wife  yesterday 
at  dinner,  "you  didn't  say  anything  to  any 
one  about  what  I  was  telling  you  the  night 
before  last,  did  you  ?  That's  a  secret"  "A 
secret !  why  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  secret," 
she   replied,    regretfully.      "Well,   did   you   tell 


it?  I  want  to  know."  "Why,  no,  I  never 
thought  of  it  since.  I  didn't  know  it  was  a 
secret." — Boston  Globe. 

She — How  conceitedly  that  man  talks.  Is 
he  an  actor?  He — Worse  than  that!  He's 
an   amateur  actor. — Life. 

Fond  Mother — Tommy,  darling,  this  is 
your  birthday  !  What  would  you  like  to  do  ? 
Tommy,  Darling  (after  a  moment's  reflection) 
— I  think  I  should  enjoy  seeing  the  baby 
spanked  ! — Paris   Figaro. 

Nell — I'm  afraid  Mr.  Guzzler  had  too  much 
to  drink  at  the  dinner  last  night.  Belle — 
What  makes  you  think  so?  Nell — When  the 
charlotte  russe  was  served  he  tried  to  blow 
the  froth  off. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"If  I  went  out  in  a  small  boat,"  said  the 
teacher,  "and  the  owner  knew  it  was  leaking, 
and  I  got  drowned,  what  would  that  be  ?" 
After  a  few  minutes'  silence  a  little  boy  stood 
up  and  said :  "A  holiday,  sir !" — Catholic 
News. 

Two  muscular  individuals  were  hammering 
at  each  other  in  the  ring.  "Horrible!"  ejcau- 
Iated  a  tender-hearted  spectator.  "Horrible, 
nothing,"  said  a  regular  patron.  "If  you  want 
co  see  a  real  srt-ap.get  next  to  them  when  they 
divide  the  purse." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Englishman — You — aw — live  in  Califomiah, 
I  believe  ?  American — Yes,  sir ;  San  Fran- 
cisco is  my  home.  Englishman — Quite  so. 
Ah,  I  presume  you  frequently  come  in  con- 
tact with  my  friends,  the  Courtneys,  in  Ari- 
zonah — an  adjoining  State,  I  believe  ? — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

Citizen — What'll  you  charge  me,  Uncle 
Rastus,  to  cart  away  that  pile  of  stone  ? 
Uncle  Rastus — About  two  dollahs,  sah.  Citi- 
zen— Isn't  that  very  high  ?  Uncle  Rastus — 
Yes,  sah,  jes'  fo'  cahtin'  away  the  stone,  but  I 
got  ter  hire  a  man  to  h'ep  me  hahness  de 
mule. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Merchant — Swannagum,  your  face  looks  as 
if  it  had  gone  through  a  corn-sheller.  What's 
the  matter?  Swannagum — Mr.  Phipps,  did 
3'ou  sell  this  razor  to  my  wife  the  day  before 
Christmas.  Merchant — I  presume  I  did. 
Swannagum  (with  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his 
eye) — I  have  come,  sir,  to  request  you  to  take 
it  back  and  give  me  the  worth  of  it  in  court- 
plaster. — Chicago    Tribune. 

Lecturer    on    Art — Before    I    sit    down    I 
shall  be  happy   to   answer  any   questions   that 
any   of  you   may  wish  to   ask.     Gentleman    in 
Audience    (from  St.  Louis) — I   have  enjoyed 
the    lecture    much,    sir,    and    have    understood 
it    all    except    a    few    technical    terms.      Will  j 
you    please    tell    me    what    you    mean    by    the  | 
words  perspective,  fresco,  and  mickle-anjelo?  ] 
(Lecturer    sits    down    discouraged.) — Chicago  i 
Tribune. 
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THIS  KEY 

Represents    wisdom    on   the    part   of    one 
who    rents    a   Safe    Deposit    Box    in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING       Post  and  Market  Sts. 

w. 

E. 

DASSONVILLE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

1 

s  now  permanently 
located  at 

251 

POST  STREET 

Near  Grant  Ave. 

MENLO  PARK 

Two  Country  Homes  to  Lease 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY 
Call  Building 


Roy  C.  'Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Tas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OP  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco,    Cal. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


BUNGALOW  dining  room  done -by  our  decorative  department.     Woodwork  is  in  ivory,  the  furniture  in  fumed  oak. 
The  draperies  are  English  linen  with  red  flowers  on  cream  ground.      The  plaster  between  beams  and  side  wall  is 
toned  to  match  the  red  tones  in  the  draperies.      One  tone  carpet  to  match.     Wicker  flower  basket  on  table — in  antique 
silver  ornamented  with  gold.     A  sample  of  our  latest  French  importations.     We  show  a  line  of  these  novelties. 
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D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


■Sioce  1856' 
Wholesale 

Retail 


Byron 
Hot  Springs 

GO  NOW 

IT  is  Spring,  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  —  forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a 
rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills, 
and  even  if  you  have  none 
will  make  you  feel  better. 
Ideal  hotel  accommodations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
Descriptive  matter  on  application  to  S.  P. 
Co.,  Information  Bureau,  Peclt-Judah  Co., 
or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


It.Sai 

WEEK 

DAY 

rucisco           If.  Hair  Woods 

Lr.  Tanalpais 

SUX-      j    WEEK 
DAV      |     DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SL'N- 

DAY 

10:00a 

2:00p 

*4:40p 

8:40a     t7:25a 
10:00a       1:36» 
11:20a   ^3:00p 
12:40pi     4:40p 

2:00p! 

3:20P! 

11:00a 

12:20p 

1:40p 

3:053 
4:45p 
G:05p 

7:25a 

1:32p 

4:34p 

«8:50p 

10:56a 
12:1 6p 
1:36p 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01P 

•Saturday  onlv.     f  Mondav  only.     —  Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Saosalito  Fern-  and  S72  Market. 

Genera!  Offices — Mill  Valley,  California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


l>  A  f  IWf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IVALlllU       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1 :40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until  1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS,  President 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


■THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchant* 
Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   'The  Citizens*    Magazine"  $1.50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A.  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  Sfates,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
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The  Tariff. 

It  needs  no  particular  skill  in  reading  between  the 
lines  to  see  that  the  President  is  doing  everything  pos 
sible  to  secure  an  "honest"  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  he 
is  doing  it  in  the  only  way  that  can  be  effective.  He 
has  carried  himself  with  such  good  temper,  with  such 
easy  dignity,  and  with  such  recognition  of  practical  dif- 
ficulties that  there  is  everywhere  a  sincere  desire  to 
meet  his  wishes,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Taft  that  the  worst  possible  way  to  persuade  a  man 
into  a  desired  course  is  to  quarrel  with'him.  Congress 
has  its  own  particular  way  of  doing  things ;  it  has  its 
organization,  its  coteries,  its  local  influences,  and  its 
system.  We  may  wish  that  a  good  many  of  these 
things  did  not  exist,  but  they  do  exist,  and  legislation 
has  to  proceed  through  them,  and  not  around  them  or 
over  them.  We  need  not  discuss  what  the  President 
will  do  should  he  find  himself  gravely  disappointed  with 
the  tariff  bill  as  it  finally  reaches  him  for  signature. 
Such  speculations  are  simply  a  part  of  a  plan  to  dis- 
credit the  bill  in  advance.  Upon  its  first  introduction 
the  bill  was  generally  recognized  as  a  sincere  effort  in 


the  right  direction,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  cause  of 
chagrin  to  a  good  many  irreconcilables.  Then  we  were 
told  that  the  Senate  would  certainly  eliminate  its  good 
features  and  emphasize  its  bad  ones,  and  discussion 
proceeded  as  though  the  Senate  had  already  done  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Senate 
will  do,  but  such  slight  indications  as  exist  seem  to 
point  the  other  way.  The  country  does  well  to  be 
watchful  and  to  make  its  opinions  heard  in  a  temperate 
but  resolute  manner,  but  any  kind  of  denunciation  is 
mischievously  out  of  place  and  tends  to  defeat  its  own 
object.  The  only  thing  certain  is  that  the  President  is 
employing  his  unusual  powers  of  conciliation  and  per- 
suasion to  procure  a  bill  that  shall  be  a  genuine  and 
substantial  fulfillment  of  trie  tariff  policy  so  often  out- 
lined by  him.  He  may  not  succeed  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  but  he  will,  at  least,  have  done  the  utmost 
with  the  tools  at  his  command. 


The  President  and  His  Brother. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  ambi- 
tion that  Mr.  Taft  should  wish  to  serve  a  second  term. 
The  precedent  of  two  terms  of  presidential  service  was 
set  by  Washington,  and  it  has  practically  become  the 
rule  when  the  conditions  can  be  controlled  by  the  man 
in  office.  It  will  not,  therefore,  surprise  anybody  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Taft  is  making  his  calculations  for 
reelection,  and  nobody  will  think  less  of  him  for  it. 

We  hope,  however,  that  Correspondent  White  is 
wrong  in  the  notion  that  Mr.  Taft  is  "setting  up  the 
pins"  of  factional  intrigue  in  his  home  State,  Ohio. 
We  hope  he  is  wrong  because  Mr.  Taft  has  more 
important  things  to  occupy  his  attention,  because  "set- 
ting up  the  pins"  is  cheap  business  for  a  President,  and 
because,  finally,  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  reelected. 
In  the  condition  under  which  Mr.  Taft  has  entered 
upon  the  presidential  office,  and  in  view  of  his  char- 
acter and  pretensions,  the  game  of  "setting  up  the 
pins"  will  work,  not  for,  but  against  reelection.  The 
country  had  too  much  of  personal  politics  in  the  late 
regime  and  it  has  turned  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  Mr. 
Taft;  and  if  now  he  should  turn  with  close  personal 
interest  to  the  business  of  setting  up  pins  and  pulling 
wires,  it  would  be  to  many  a  keen  disappointment. 
There  are  many,  we  believe,  who  with  the  Argonaut 
are  hoping  to  find  in  Mr.  Taft's  administration  not 
an  imitation  of  a  recent  bad  example  of  presidential 
activity  in  politics,  but  rather  a  turning  back  to  an 
earlier,  more  dignified,  and  more  worthy  practice. 

President  Taft's  best  policy  in  the  matter  of  reelec- 
tion is  to  give  his  time  and  energies  solely  to  the  work 
of  his  office,  with  the  smallest  possible  attention  to 
political  interests  compatible  with  the  party  system.  He 
was  chosen  as  the  representative  of  a  party,  in  promo- 
tion of  a  party  scheme  of  policy,  and  must  work  through 
party.  He  has,  therefore,  definite  obligations  to  his 
party,  and  in  spite  of  mugwump  theories  to  the  con- 
trary, is  honor  bound  to  work  with,  through,  and  for 
his  party.  But  this  is  far  from  implying  such  close 
and  personal  relations  to  party  interests  as  would  make 
him  an  active  organizer  of  factional  forces  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere. 

A  man  in  administrative  office  who  takes  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  a  party  or  factional  leader  becomes 
inevitably  a  trimmer  or  a  grand-stand  player.  It  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  he  should  mix  and 
confound  his  official  and  his  other  obligations;  and 
when  this  is  done  there  is  loss  of  character,  loss  of 
dignity,  loss  of  prestige.  Mr.  Taft  could  not  play  this 
game  if  he  should  try,  because  his  character,  per- 
sonality, mind,  taste,  and  habit  are  established  on  other 
and  larger  lines.  Power  in  politics  he  may  have  and 
will  surely  have,  but  it  will  be  the  power  of  the  thinker 
and  moral  pleader,  of  a  wise  and  outspoken  man,  not 
that  of  a  setter-up  of  pins  or  a  puller  of  wires. 

If  Mr.  Taft  wants  to  be  reelected,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  he  should,  and  none  why  he  shouldn't,  his 
best  policy  is  that  of  dealing  wisely  and  promptly  with 


his  executive  duties,  speaking  the  voice  of  a  just  mind 
with  consistent  courage,  and  leaving  the  game  of  poli- 
tics to  the  politicians. 


The  story  that  Mr.  Taft  is  scheming  for  the  election 
of  his  brother  Charles  to  the  Senate  two  years  from 
now  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dick  ought  not  to  be  true 
and  probably  is  not  true.  There  are  several  reasons 
why.  When  Mr.  Charles  Taft  was  a  candidate  against 
Mr.  Burton,  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  active  interest  in  the  matter  by  the  then 
President-elect.  No  doubt  his  brotherly  feelings  were 
involved,  but  he  declared  himself  neutral  and  held  a 
neutral  course  throughout.  If  Mr.  Taft  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  him  to  mix  in  a 
senatorial  fight  in  which  his  brother  was  involved,  he 
holds  undoubtedly  to  the  same  idea  now,  for  he  is  not 
a  man  to  change  his  mind  overnight.  Furthermore,  for 
him  to  take  an  active  hand  in  Ohio  politics  in  the  inter- 
est of  personal  relationship  would  be  to  antagonize  and 
to  offend  personal  and  party  elements  entitled  to  con- 
sideration at  his  hands. 

And  on  top  of  all,  the  election  of  Brother  Charley 
to  the  Senate,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  be  a  / 
most  serious  blow  to  Mr.  Taft's  own  fortunes.  It  is 
true,  they  don't  mind  this  sort  of  thing  in  other  coun- 
tries; it  is  true  that  objection  to  it  is  not  very  well 
founded  in  reason;  none  the  less,  it  doesn't  go  in  the 
United  States.  It  rarely  happens  that  two  members  of 
a  family  find  favor  with  the  same  constituency ;  it  never 
happens  with  cordial  and  continuous  public  approval. 
Mr.  Charles  Taft  in  the  Senate  would  find  himself 
handicapped  and  belittled  by  his  relationship  to  the 
White  House,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
would  find  himself  embarrassed  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  has  been  an  affectionate  and 
helpful  brother.  He  has  wealth ;  his  brother  is  poor. 
He  has  supplied  freely  what  his  brother  has  needed 
for  his  ease  of  mind,  for  the  development  of  his  great 
gifts  and  his  political  power.  The  success  of  the 
brother,  his  successive  advancements,  his  high  public 
respect,  and  his  great  place  in  the  world — these  things 
of  themselves  should  satisfy  and  sufficiently  glorify  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft. 


A  Waning  Movement. 

The  result  of  last  week's  elections  the  country  over 
indicates  that  the  prohibition  wave  which  rose  so  high 
about  a  year  ago  has  spent  its  force.  In  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  in  California,  local  elections  have 
resulted  in  a  series  of  set-backs — nothing  general  or 
signal,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
country  is  falling  back  upon  the  rule  of  sober  second 
thought.-  This  is  not  a  new  experience.  In  relation  to 
liquor  and  a  dozen  other  things,  including  religion,  it 
has  been  duplicated  time  and  time  again  in  this  country. 
Sentimentalism  and  hip-hip-hurrah  are  in  their  way 
potent  forces ;  but  their  way  is  a  temporary  one — they 
are  quickly  followed  by  normal  and  considered  judg- 
ments. 

The  prohibition  movement  of  the  past  two  years  has 
had  as  its  inspiring  motive  moral  resentment  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  liquor  interest,  including  the 
brewing  interest.  The  liquor  interest  has  not  been 
content  to  answer  the  natural  and  legitimate  demand 
for  its  merchandise;  it  has  with  great  skill  and  energy 
sought  to  promote  the  demand.  It  has  sought  to  push 
its  business,  first  by  stimulating  the  desire  to  drink, 
and  second  by  multiplying  drinking  resorts.  Probably 
one-half  the  whole  number  of  saloons  in  the  average 
American  town  are  directly  promoted  or  maintained 
by  wholesalers  and  brewers  and  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness if  this  support  were  withdrawn  from  them.  The 
public  has  come  to  understand  this  and  it  resents  it. 
It  is  not  willing  that  the  liquor  interest  shall  fatten 
itself  by  maintaining  agencies  for  the  corruption  of  the 
public  morals. 

The   public   has    resented,    too,    the 
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liquor  interest  with  low  politics.  It  has  seen  the  saloon, 
in  its  eagerness  for  special  privilege,  making  itself  a 
partner  everywhere  with  the  district  or  precinct  boss, 
lending  its  powers  to  the  corruption  and  degradation 
of  political  life.  No.w,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  indif- 
ference, the  American  people  are  really  very  sensitive 
at  thfe  point  of  political  morals._  Nothing  stirs  the 
popular  rage  more  surely  than  an  assault  upon  the  sub- 
stantial integrity  and  decency  of  political  life;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  saloon  as  the  universal  abettor  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  politics  has  long  been  a  public  disgust 
as  well  as  a  public  shame. 

The  public  has  not  failed  to  see  that  the  saloon  in  its 
lower  aspects  is  not  merely  a  promoter  of  vice,  but 
that  it  vastly,  augments  the  charges  of  government.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  willing  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  expense  of  government.  Policy  alone  should  make 
the  liquor  interest  a  prompt  and  generous  taxpayer. 
But  it  has  not  been  so.  The  liquor  interest  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  sought  to  evade  the.  tax-gatherer,  and 
it  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  its  political  powers  to 
this  end. 

The  prohibition  movement,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  tendencies  of  events,  is  waning;  everywhere  it  is 
losing  strength.  But  it  has,  we  hope,  impressed  a  good 
lesson  upon  the  country.  Let  us  hope  that  it  has  taught 
the  liquor  interest  to  be  content  with  its  natural  and 
legitimate  business.  Let  us  hope  that  it  has  learned 
a  lesson  of  moderation  and  restraint,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  best  it  is  a  thing  resting  upon  privi- 
lege, questionable  at  the  point  of  moral  justification, 
and  subject  not  illegitimately  to  an  exceptional  measure 
of  moral  questioning.  Let  us  hope  that  it  has  learned 
to  keep  its  hand  out  of  politics,  and  let  us  further  hope 
that  it  has  learned  the  importance  of  paying  its  fair 
share  of  the  charges  of  government  without  protest 
and  without  grudging. 

This  country  will  never  permanently  sustain  the  prin- 
ciple of  prohibition.  That  principle,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  founded  upon  an  error  of  logic,  and  upon  a 
false  notion  of  the  duty  of  government.  It  assumes 
that  because  some  men  abuse  the  privilege  of  individual 
freedom,  all  men  must  be  denied  that  privilege.  It  for- 
gets that  laws  must  be  made  for  the  normal  and  self- 
controlled  man;  not  for  the  man  of  special  infirmities 
and  weaknesses.  It  disregards  the  first  and  fundamen- 
tal tenet  of  liberty.  But  while  prohibition  will  never 
be  sustained  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  principle,  it  is 
likely  now  and  again  to  recur  with  the  impetus  of  a 
special  "movement"  as  a  means  of  correcting  abuses 
which  are  sure  to  develop  in  connection  with  any  busi- 
ness dominated  by  greed  and  selfishness.  It  is  for  the 
liquor  interest  itself  to  determine  the  periods  of  this 
recurrence,  for  they  will  be  promoted  by  the  policy  of 
selfishness  and  aggression  and  retarded  by  moderation' 
and  restraint. 


The  Passing  of  the  Great. 

The  angel  of  death  has  been  busy  during  the  last  few 
days  and  with  a  certain  grim.selectiveness  as  though 
to  strike  impartial  blows  at  literature,  poetry,  and  the 
stage.  Just  as  some  years  are  prolific  in  the  birth  of 
the  great,  so  others  witness  their  simultaneous  removal, 
and  there  are  now  so  few  of  the  Titans  among  us  that 
the  sense  of  loss  is  the  more  profound. 

Modjeska,  Swinburne,  and  Marion  Crawford  form 
indeed  a  heavy  death-roll  for  one  week.  They  were 
none  of  them  old,  for  even  Swinburne  carried  his 
seventy-two  years  with  vigorous  ease  until  the  illness 
that  followed  a  six-mile  walk  and  that  may  almost 
be  called  accidental.  Marion  Crawford  was  only  fifty- 
five  and  Modjeska  was  ten  years  older.  We  might 
have  hoped  that  these  bright  and  particular  stars  were 
still  far  from  their  setting.  To  lose  all  three  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  seems  almost  to  suggest  a  malign 
intention. 

Of  the  three  deaths,  that  of  Mme.  Modjeska  has  left 

the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind   of   the   Pacific 

Coast.     Exiled  from  her  own  country  of  Poland,  she 

came  at  once  to  California  and  regarded  it  henceforth 

as  her  home,  and  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  we  may 

remember  the  instant  recognition  that  we  gave  to  her 

genius.     Looking  back  through  the  Argonaut  files  for 

the  year  1877  we  find  the  record  of  a  triumph  that  began 

with  her   first   step   upon  the   stage   of  the   California 

Theatre  as    idrienne  Lecouvreur.     It  was  her  first  step 

upon  any  American  stage,  and  from  that  moment  she 

proceeded    o  her  easy  conquest  of  the  English-speaking 

It  was  a  victory  due  not  only  to  a  perfect  art, 

serene  and  exquisite  character.     Mme.   Mod- 

as  a  good  woman  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 


equable,  kindly,  and  charitable.  Her  art  was  always 
at  the  service  of  humanity,  her  active  aid  and  encour- 
agement at  the  disposal  of  every  good  effort. 

The  death  of  Swinburne  appeals  to  us  not  less 
forcibly,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  a  galaxy  of  great  poets,  and  with  his 
disappearance  we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  the  stage 
is  empty  of  his  peers.  The  standards  of  greatness  in 
poetry  are  necessarily  various,  the  personal  equation 
enters  into  our  judgments,  and  we  are  apt  to  assign  the 
laurels  where  we  find  the  sympathy.  '  But  there  is  no 
poet  now  living  who  will  be  hailed  unanimously  as 
great,  yet  in  the  homage  to  Swinburne  there  was  no 
dissentient  voice.  His  mastery  of  the  language  of 
poetry  was  perhaps  more  complete  than  that  of  any 
man  who  ever  lived,  his  access  to  its  uttermost  sweet- 
ness was  perhaps  more  perfect.  He  played  upon  words 
with  the  easy  and  unerring  touch  of  the  musician,  and 
like  the  musician  he  did  what  he  would  with  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  place  of 
Swinburne  will  one  day  be  taken  when  great  deeds 
once  more  call  forth  great  singers,  but  we  must  admit 
that  no  successor  is  yet  in  sight. 

Of  Marion  Crawford's  personality  we  know  less  than 
that  of  either  Mme.  Modjeska  or  of  Swinburne.  Born 
in  Italy,  the  attraction  of  the  southern  land  was  always 
strong  enough  to  hold  him,  and  at  heart  he  was  prob- 
ably Italian  to  the  end.  But  we  knew  him  through 
his  books  and  he  was  recognized  everywhere  as  of  the 
front  rank  among  the  writers  who  knew  how  to  seize 
upon  the  essentials  of  life,  the  things  that  belong  to  no 
one  age  and  to  no  one  people,  and  to  weave  them  into 
a  fabric  of  romance.  Marion  Crawford  has  left  no 
one  behind  him  who  will  do  just  the  work  that  he  did 
or  who  can  fill  the  place  thus  prematurely  emptied. 


The  Perils  of  Peace. 

There  need  be  no  jubilation  over  what  is  fatuously 
called  the  settlement  of  the  Servian  problem.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  settled,  and  if  a  minor  danger  has 
been  averted  it  is  only  because  a  greater  danger  has 
taken  its  place. 

It  is  not  Servia  that  we  have  to  consider  at  all,  but 
rather  the  great  powers  that  have  ranged  themselves 
for  or  against  the  action  of  Austria.  When  the 
announcement  came  from  Vienna  that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  had  been  annexed  there  were  protests 
from  Russia,  England,  and  France.  Russia,  as  the  tra- 
ditional protector  of  the  Slav  States,  not  only  opposed 
the  annexation,  but  she  sustained  the  resistance  of 
Servia  in  every  possible  way  while  joining  England  and 
France  in  a  united  demand  for  a  conference.  But  a 
conference  did  not  accord  with  Austrian  ideas,  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  procedure  that  should  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  annexation  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Pursuing 
an  independent  course,  she  pressed  Servia  to  submit  and 
to  disarm,  massing  her  own  troops  upon  the  frontier 
as  a  threat  of  the  coercive  measures  that  would  follow 
resistance.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  action 
upon  the  part  of  Austria  would  have  spurred  Russia 
to  instant  retaliation,  but  Russia  was  not  in  a  position 
to  undertake  war.  Perhaps  Austria  alone  would  not 
have  been  deemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  but  Rus- 
sia was  given  clearly  to  understand — it  is  said  by  means 
of  an  autograph  letter  from  Emperor  William — that 
she  must  reckon  also  with  Germany,  and  that  a  con- 
tinued support  of  Servia  would  mean  a  formidable 
and  hostile  coalition  against  her.  But  the  intimation 
came  in  a  still  more  practical  form.  Austria  had  with- 
drawn large  bodies  of  her  troops  from  the  Russian 
frontier  for  a  possible  use  in  Servia  and  the  place  of 
these  troops  was  at  once  taken  by  German  soldiers. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  frontier  villages  in  Austria 
were  notified  that  the  German  officers  were  to  be 
regarded  as  Austrians  and  treated  accordingly,  and 
Russia  was  therefore  under  a  menace  of  the  most  direct 
kind.  Weakened  by  her  war  with  Japan,  she  was  in 
no  condition  to  pit  herself  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  she  therefore  swallowed 
her  pride  and  counseled  Servia  to  submit.  But  the 
Muscovite  does  not  forge  a  rebuff  nor  forgive  it,  nor 
does   he   repudiate   his   policies. 

The  rebuff  to  England  and  France  was  of  a  sec- 
ondary kind  and  is  perhaps  eclipsed  by  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  Germany's  assumption  of  dictatorship  in 
European  politics.  The  annexation  of  the  provinces 
was  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  treaty  and  against  the  wish 
of  the  other  signatories.  Germany  has  placed  herself 
in  the  position  of  sanctioning  that  defiance  and  has 
made  herself  the  arbiter  of  treaty  observances  through- 
out the  Continent,  and  this  at  a  singularly  inopportune 


time  in  view  of  the  prevailing  tension.  If  there  is  to 
be  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria,  an 
alliance  riding  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  Europe, 
contemptuous  of  treaty  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  national 
ambitions,  it  would  seem  that  the  peace  of  the  Conti- 
nent has  entered  upon  a  stage  more  dangerous  than  any 
that  have^  preceded  it. 

In  this  connection  some  reports  of  grave  significance 
have  emanated  from  London.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the 
great  commercial  interests  of  the  world  are  the  unde- 
viating  friends  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  the  financial  brunt 
of  war  falls  primarily  upon  them.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  English  business  houses  are  satisfied  that  Germany 
intends  to  fight  as  soon  as  she  is  ready,  trusting  for 
her  reimbursement  to  a  colossal  war  indemnity  and  that 
they  are  urging  immediate  hostilities  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  The  cost  of  defense  is  increasing  at  such 
an  alarming  rate  that  war  itself  would  be  less  ruinous 
and  especially  now  while  England  still  maintains  her 
immense  naval  superiority.  The  outcome  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  comparatively  certain,  but  would  it 
be  so  certain  in  a  few  years'  time,  when  the  German 
ship-building  programme  as  already  laid  down  has  been 
completed?  Even  if  England  can  maintain  her  two- 
power  naval  standard,  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  simple  economy  to  precipi- 
tate the  issue  rather  than  to  postpone  it?  It  is,  of 
course,  a  Machiavellian  counsel,  but  it  is  one  that 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany  herself,  can  well 
understand.  It  is  precisely  what  Bismarck  would  have 
done  and  exactly  parallel  to  what  he  did  actually  do. 
But  perhaps  the  ethics  of  statecraft  have  somewhat 
changed  since  his  day  and  are  now  more  in  tune  with 
the  ideas  of  an  English  prime  minister,  who  when  told 
that  war  must  come  sooner  or  later,  replied  "then  let  it 
be  later."  England  seems  just  now  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  hysteria,  and  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  between 
"nerves"  and  the  serious  causes  for  apprehension.  If 
the  commercial  bodies  are  really  in  favor  of  an  early 
war  they  are  taking  a  mighty  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves and  one  that  seems  to  be  in  ill  accord  with  com- 
mercial traditions. 


What  the  Fulton  Appointment  Means. 

It  is  reported  in  dispatches  from  Washington  that  the 
President  has  tendered  the  Chinese  mission  to  C.  W. 
Fulton,  recently  a  senator  from  Oregon  and  that  the 
latter  has  asked  for  ten  days  to  consider  the  matter. 
Behind  this  incident  there  is  some  interesting  history, 
among  other  things  bearing  upon  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Taft  toward  Special  Prosecutor  Francis  J.  Heney,  who 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  paid 
approximately  two  thousand  dollars  a  month  out  of  the 
Oregon  land  fraud  fund,  nominally  for  services  in 
Oregon,  actually  for  work  done  in  San  Francisco. 

A  year  ago  when  Fulton,  then  a  senator,  was  under 
the  direct  primary  law  a  candidate  before  the  people 
of  Oregon  for  reelection,  he  was  assailed  by  Heney, 
who  charged  him  with  complicity  in  certain  frauds 
against  the  land  laws.  Heney  abandoned  the  graft 
prosecution  in  California  for  a  period  of  several  weeks 
to  take  the  stump  in  Oregon  against  Fulton.  Without 
being  specific  in  his  charges,  he  asserted  positively  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  evidence  connecting  Fulton 
with  fraudulent  land  operations,  promising  that  he 
would  speedily  secure  his  indictment  and  proceed 
against  him  criminally.  This  furious  assault  was 
accompanied  by  the  usual  stage  thunder  in  which  Mr. 
Heney  so  delights  and  which  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  a  community  which  had  not  seen  enough  of  his 
operations  to  know  how  much  noise  he  can  make  upon 
a  small  basis  of  fact  or  upon  no  basis  at  all. 

This  assault  upon  Fulton  came  at  a  psychological 
moment  and  was  effective  in  bringing  about  his  defeat 
before  the  people.  Other  circumstances  contributed  to 
it,  but  this  was  the  main  thing.  A  year  has  gone  by; 
Mr.  Heney  has  had  abundant  time  to  justify  his 
charges,  but  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  it.  He  has  not 
indicted  Mr.  Fulton  nor  even  sought  to  do  it,  and 
though  challenged  publicly  to  support  his  charges  and  to 
make  good  his  threats,  he  has  failed  to  do  it.  He  has 
been  content  to  accept  the  role  of  a  slanderer  and  a  liar 
rather  than  to  face  the  ordeal.  Indeed,  he  is  so  shame- 
lessly wanting  at  the  point  of  self-respect  as  publicly 
to  gloat  over  his  defeat  of  Fulton  by  the  easy  method 
of  public  defamation  unsupported  by  proof. 

Although  Oregon  gave  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  Taft  and  in  the  same  3rear  chose  a  Republican 
legislature,  it  so  voted  under  the  direct  primary  system 
as  to  bring  about  the  election  as  Fulton's  successor  in 
the  Senate  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat.    The  legis- 
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lature  would  gladly  have  reelected  Fulton,  for  in  the 
period  between  June  and  January  the  futility  and 
malice  of  Heney's  charges  had  been  demonstrated.  But 
it  was  too  late;  the  die  had  been  cast  and  Fulton  had 
to  leave  the  Senate  to  make  room  for  a  man  who  mis- 
represents the  political  sentiment  and  the  political 
aims  of  the  State. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Taft  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  wished  in  some  signal  way  to  recognize 
the  personal  and  political  character  of  Mr.  Fulton. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Fulton  in  Oregon  suggested  various 
things,  among  them  a  Cabinet  portfolio,  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, a  United  States  judgeship.  Mr.  Heney,  catching 
the  drift  of  things  and  utterly  shameless  with  respect 
to  his  own  delinquency  in  failing  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Fulton  after  publicly  pledging  himself  to  do  it,  made 
haste  to  protest  upon  the  basis  of  his  character  as 
a  prosecutor  in  the  land  cases.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
send  a  special  messenger  to  Washington — at  least  this 
is  the  story  published  in  Oregon — to  lay  before  the 
President  his  charges  against  Fulton.  The  President, 
who  it  appears  was  ready  to  send  in  Fulton's  name  to 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  some  important  appoint- 
ment, was  induced  to  postpone  matters,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Heney's  information  and  advice. 

Now  we  have  the  sequel  in  the  tender  to  Mr.  Fulton 
by  the. President  of  the  Chinese  mission.  Mr.  Taft  has 
received  Mr.  Heney's  messages ;  he  has  examined  such 
testimony  as  Mr.  Heney  has  to  offer.  And  thus 
informed  and  instructed  as  to  the  record  and  character 
of  Mr.  Fulton  he  has  asked  that  gentleman  to  repre- 
sent the  government  of  the  United  States  in  a  relation- 
ship of  high  authority,  dignity,  and  responsibility.  The 
circumstance  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Taft,  as  well  as 
any  man,  knows  the  value  of  testimony.  He  has  Mr. 
Heney's  much  exploited  "information"  before  him, 
knowing  well  how  to  estimate  it  at  its  proper  value. 
Mr.  Heney  has  his  answer.  Incidentally  the  public  has 
the  President's  opinion  of  Mr.  Heney. 


The  Case  of  Jan  Pouren. 

The  liberation  of  Jan  Pouren,  Russian  revolutionist, 
will  give  satisfaction  to  large  numbers  of  people  who 
had  uneasy  stirrings  of  conscience  at  the  prospect  that 
he  would  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
own  government. 

Jan  Pouren  reached  New  York  two  years  ago  and 
was  immediately  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rus- 
sian authorities,  who  demanded  his  extradition  upon 
charges  of  robbery,  violence,  and  murder.  It  seemed 
true  enough  that  Pouren  had  led  the  strenuous  life  in 
his  own  country  and  that  he  had  actually  committed  the 
acts  of  which  he  was  accused,  but  it  was  urged  upon 
his  behalf  that  they  were  of  a  political  nature,  that 
there  was  no  personal  motive  behind  them,  and  that 
they  formed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  that  was  then,  and  that  is  now,  in  progress 
in  Russia.  But  in  October  of  last  year  Commissioner 
Shields  decided  that  Pouren  had  overstepped  the  limits 
even  of  a  revolutionist  and  that  he  must  be  deported. 

A  public  agitation  of  considerable  volume  was  the 
result  of  the  decision,  and  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  ordered 
a  stay  of  proceedings.  Mr.  Samuel  Hitchcock  was 
subsequently  requested  to  undertake  a  fresh  hearing  of 
the  case,  and  the  result  of  this  second  inquiry  has  been 
Pouren's  liberation.  But  there  is  still  no  doubt  of  the 
actual  commission  by  him  of  the  offenses  charged. 
Indeed,  Commissioner  Hitchcock  expressly  says,  "How- 
ever revolting  these  acts  may  have  been,  we  must  still 
consider  that  they  were  committed  while  the  country 
was  in  a  revolutionary  state  and  were  more  or  less 
justified." 

There  is  more  than  one  point  for  contemplation  in 
this  decision.  The  first  is  the  most  gratifying  of  all 
because  it  shows  that  public  opinion  can  still  be 
effectively  aroused  on  behalf  of  abstract  mercy.  Jan 
Pouren  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Root  as  well 
as  to  Commissioner  Hitchcock,  but  the  full  burden  of 
his  obligation  is  to  the  public,  because  without  public 
intervention  he  would  no  longer  find  himself  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  The  Russian  government  has  a  speedy 
way  with  such  as  he,  and  even  the  doubtful  mercy  of 
Siberian  exile  would  have  been  denied  him.  A  volley 
at  dawn  or  a  gallows  in  the  prison  yard  within  a  week 
of  his  arrival  in  Russia  would  have  been  the  end  of  Jan 
Pouren. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the  admission 
by  the  United  States  government  that  Russia  is,  or  was, 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  a  contention  that  has  always 
been  energetically  denied  by  St.  Petersburg.     Nothing, 


we  are  assured,  has  happened  at  any  time  except  spo- 
radic outbreaks  of  discontent,  readily  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  criminal  law  and  in  no  way  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  revolution.  Now  we  have  an  authorita- 
tive admission  from  Washington  that  Russia  was 
indeed  in  a  state  of  real  revolution,  so  real,  in  fact, 
that  acts  of  robbery  and  murder,  "however  revolting," 
were  legitimate  acts  of  war  and  were  "more  or  less 
justified." 

.  And  so  Jan  Pouren  goes  free.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  justify  an  extension  Of  his  terrestrial  existence,  of 
which  he  was  probably  very  much  in  doubt,  and  that  he 
will  cherish  no  hard  feelings  because  of  his  two  years' 
detention  in  the  Tombs  at  New  York.  Life,  after  all, 
is  a  matter  of  relative  values,  and  things  might  have 
been  very  much  worse. 


The  Unspeakable  Earles. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Earle,  of  "affinity"  notoriety, 
wishes  to  be  divorced,  and  is  willing  to  go  to  almost 
any  lengths  to  secure  her  freedom.  Unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  who  first 
introduced  this  idea  of  affinities  to  the  sexual  perverts 
of  our  day.  Earle  himself  was  an  artist  and  was 
already  married  when  he  met  his  present  wife.  But 
unwanted  wives  can  be  discarded  nowadays  just  as 
easily  as  worn-out  clothing,  and  the  first  Mrs.  Earle 
was  disposed  of  in  the  recognized  way.  Then  came  the 
revolting  affinity  jargon  that  was  seized  on  by  the 
gutter  press  as  though  it  were  a  new  and  substantiated 
scientific  discovery.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was  welcomed  by  feeble  and  vicious  minds  all  over  the 
country  who  wanted  some  excuse  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  depraved  instincts  and  that  it  did  something 
to  increase  a  divorce  scandal  that  was  already  a 
reproach  to  our  civilization. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Earle  will  act 
as  a  deterrent.  A  marriage  contracted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  discredit  could  end  only  in  disillusion 
and  disgrace.  The  first  essential  of  happy  marriage 
is  a  mutual  respect,  and  underneath  the  veneer  of  a 
mere  physical  attraction  this  notorious  couple  could 
have  felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  each  other.  She 
must  have  despised  him  for  his  readiness  to  divorce  his 
first  wife  and  he  must  have  despised  her  for  the  sur- 
render of  her  decency  and  good  repute.  Of  course  we 
do  not  know  the  whole  story  and  we  never  shall.  Nor 
do  we  want  to.  The  sensational  newspapers  will 
unearth  for  us  all  the  unsavory  details  within  sight  and 
they  will  invent  the  rest,  but  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  deserved  humiliation  that  has  fallen  upon  this 
woman  by  her  eagerness  to  escape  from  her  position. 
Even  now  she  can  not  refrain  from  inventing  ridiculous 
phrases  with  a  semi-scientific  sound  about  them  and 
that  will  no  doubt  jump  into  the  usual  vogue  among  the 
groundlings.  She  says  that  she  was  in  a  "psychological 
maze"  when  she  married  Earle,  and  people  in  "psycho- 
logical mazes"  are  of  course  entitled  to  legal  relief 
from  marriage  just  as  other  people  with  "brain  storms" 
are  entitled  to  legal  relief  from  the  consequences  of 
murder.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Earle  will  get 
no  relief.  She  and  her  paramour  have  done  unlimited 
harm  to  morality.  They  have  invented  a  shameful 
theory  as  a  justification  for  vice  and  they  have  popu- 
larized the  theory  among  other  base  persons  of  both 
sexes.  The  court  that  grants  a  dissolution  of  this 
marriage  will  be  particeps  criminis  and  such  a  decree 
would  be  a  direct  invitation  to  the  sexual  degenerates 
all  over  the  country  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  direct  primary  system — or  something  that  bears 
that  name — has  been  "won,"  and  now  there  arises  the 
necessity  of  going  about  the  business  of  putting  it  into 
practical  operation.  The  direct  primary  system,  not 
more  than  any  other  system,  will  run  itself.  Some- 
body must  do  some  pretty  careful  thinking  and  some 
very  strenuous  acting  before  this  or  any  other  system 
can  be  made  to  yield  working  results.  Now,  the  Argo- 
naut hopes  that  there  will  be  those  to  do  the  work  and 
that  they  will  be  of  the  wise  and  the  good  rather  than 
the  foolish  and  bad.  It  has  no  great  hopes,  because 
it  has  not  observed  that  the  system  in  its  operations 
elsewhere  produces  good  results.  The  tendency  of  the 
system  appears  to  be  to  check  and  thwart  the  activities 
of  those  who  are  by  nature  and  habit  leaders  in  political 
affairs  and  to  exalt  those  who  are  never  able  to  succeed 
under  conditions  of  free  competition.  It  was  this  last 
type — the  chronically  aspiring  and  the  chronically 
unsuccessful — whose  persistent  acclaim  gave  us  the  new 


law,  and  they,  no  doubt,  \yill  seek  to  find  political 
advancement  by  it.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
we  are  to  have  efficient  government  we  must  have 
capable  and  effective  people  back  of  it.  No  system 
backed  by  incompetents  and  mere  self-seekers  can  yield 
good  government  or  even  tolerable  government. 
Because  in  our  folly  we  have  got  a  bad  system,  capable 
men  ought  not  in  disgust  to  withdraw  from  political 
affairs.  They  can  not  abandon  public  responsibilities 
and  leave  the  politics  of  the  State  to  run  wild  without 
in  the  end  sacrificing  the  great  interests,  material  and 
moral,  wjiich  government  is  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  and  promoting.  The  new  law, 
because  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous,  far  from  excusing 
capable  men  at  the  point  of  political  duty,  puts  upon 
them  larger  obligations. 


"Raisin  Day"  is  all  well  enough  as  a  mere  adver- 
tisement, but  the  purpose  which  it  may  serve  is  at  best 
temporary.  It  is  commonly  so  with  special  devices 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  deal  with  temporary  and 
incidental  rather  than  with  permanent  conditions. 
There  is,  the  Argonaut  thinks,  a  way  to  increase  per- 
manently and  legitimately  the  consumptive  demand  for 
raisins  and  other  of  our  fruit  products,  and  it  is  by  giv- 
ing them  definite  brands  which  may  be  depended  upon 
as  assurance  of  quality.  Every  housekeeper  has  at 
one  time  or  another  had  a  fortunate  experience  with 
California  cured  fruits,  but  has  failed  in  the  effort  to 
duplicate  it.  The  particular  thing  held  in  grateful 
memory  can  not  be  got  again  because  there  is  no  way 
to  identify  it  in  the  market.  The  effort  to  do  it  very 
commonly  results  in  disappointment  and  vexation. 
Now  if  there  could  be  established  a  series  of  brands, 
either  personal,  corporate,  or  other,  for  the  different 
kinds  and  grades  of  cured  fruits,  enabling  the  house- 
keeper to  get  this  year,  next  year,  and  the  year  after 
the  particular  fruit  that  was  so  good  last  year,  it  would 
soon  make  ten  fruit  buyers  where  there  is  now  one. 
Many  people  who  are  extremely  fond  of  our  cured 
fruits  do  not  use  them  at  all  because  they  don't  know 
how  to  buy  what  they  want.  A  comprehensive  and 
strictly  honest  system  of  brands  would  cure  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  liberal  advertising  would  do  the  rest.  The 
solution  of  California's  fruit  problem,  we  think,  is  to 
be  found  in  two  words — brands  and  advertising. 


The  "revolution"  in  Cuba  boils  itself  down  to  the 
incipient  mutiny  of  half  a  dozen  policemen  who  came 
to  heel  in  a  few  hours  upon  the  appearance  of  the  chief 
of  the  department  with  a  detachment  from  headquar- 
ters. So  far  from  there  being  any  indications  that  it  is 
a  part  of  a  "widespread  conspiracy,"  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  has  any  significance  whatever  or  any 
other  importance  than  a  mere  breach  of  discipline. 
And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  news  that  is  eagerly  manu- 
factured by  interested  persons  in  Cuba  and  as  eagerly 
devoured  by  other  interested  persons  in  America,  the 
sort  of  news  that  creates  a  general  impression  of  Cuban 
failure  that  the  subsequent  facts  are  powerless  to  neu- 
tralize. Governor  Magoon  may  have  a  benevolent  bias 
in  favor  of  Cuban  self-goverrmjent,  but  there  is  so 
far  no  reason  to  discount  his  expressions  of  confidence 
in  Cuba's  ability  to  govern  herself.  He  knows  more 
about  the  island  than  any  other  American,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  administration  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views  when  he  says  that  annexation  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  undesirable  and  that  it  will 
never  be  undertaken  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Cubans  themselves. 


It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  the  outbreak  in  Turkey 
means  a  return  to  the  old  despotism,  but  that  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  reaction  was  certain.  Vested 
interests,  many  centuries  old,  do  not  die  with  the  first 
beating  of  the  tocsin,  and  when  we  see  the  reform  wave 
rolling  triumphantly  up  the  shore  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  will  roll 
back  again,  although  not  perhaps  to  its  original  point. 
Persia  has  shown  us  what  reform  often  means  in  Ori- 
ental countries.  A  movement  that  should  be  spread 
out  thinly  over  centuries  is  concentrated  into  a  week  or 
a  year  and  then  comes  disastrous  reaction.  It  is  the 
familiar  story  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles. 


Following  a  series  of  fatalities  in  Xew  York.  Judge 
Swann  has  laid  down  a  rule  of  law  which  will  help  to 
fix  the  public  regulations  of  automobile  traffic.  "The 
law  presumes."  said  the  judge,  "that  when  an  owner 
puts  in  his  machine  a  reckless  chauffeu  s  the 

ordinary  act  the  man  is  going  to  con 
phia  courts  have  recently  seen  the  iit 
punishment  in  cases  of  violation  o  "lis. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  question  of  gloves  has  been  forced  into  such  extraordi- 
nary prominence  by  women  who  are  facetiously  supposed  to 
"have  no  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country"  that  we 
welcome  a  tabulated  statement  of  present  costs  as  compared 
with  those  that  will  rule  under  the  Payne  bill.  The  statement 
has  been  compiled  by  Chicago  experts  and  published  by  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Women's  two-clasp  Schmaschen  gloves  at,  marks,  20. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen $5.00 

Present   duty    1.75 

Net  cost,  landed $6.75 

Retail  today  at  75  cents  per  pair. 

Proposed   duty,    $4. 

Would  retail  under  tariff  at  about  95  cents  per  pair. 

Women's  two-clasp  lamb  gloves  at,  marks,  25. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen $5.00 

Present  duty ._ 2.50 

Net   cost,   landed . ; $3.75 

Retail  today  at  $1  per  pair. 

Proposed   duty,   $4. 

Would  retail  under  tariff  at  about  $1.35. 

Women's  two-clasp  kid  gloves  at,  francs,  50. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen $10.00 

Present   duty 3.00 

Net  cost,  landed $13.00 

Retail  today  at  $1.50  per  pair. 

Proposed  duty,  $4. 

Would  retail  under  tariff  at  about  $2. 

Women's  sixteen-inch  or  eight^button  mousquetaire  kid  at, 
francs,   60. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen . . . $12.00 

Present    duty    3.75 

\Net  cost,  landed. .  V. $15.75 

Retail  today  for  $2  per  pair. 
.   Proposed  duty,  $4.70. 

Would  retail  under  tariff -at  about  $2.50. 

Woman's  twenty-four-inch  of  sixteen-button  mousquetaire 
kid  at,  francs,  95. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen. .  . .... . ....... $19.00 

Present   duty 4.75 

Net  cost,  landed $23.75 

Retail,  today  for  $3  per  pair. 

Proposed  duty,  $7.50. 

Would  retail  under  tariff  at  about  $4. 

Women's  twenty-eight-inch  or  twenty -button  mousquetaire 
lamb  gloves  at,  marks,  80. 

Cost  in  Europe,  per  dozen ■. .  -. $20.00 

Present   duty 4.50 

Net  cost,  landed t $24.50 

Retail  today  for  $3.50  per  pair. 

Proposed  duty,  $8.90. 

Would  retail  under  tariff  at  about  $4. 

It  is  explained  by  those  responsible  for  the  table  that  "these 
are  net  figures.  Expenses  and  profit  for  importer  and  retailer, 
also  the  cost'  of  landing  and  the  usual  trade  discount  of  6 
per  cent  would  be  added." 


Feminine  indignation  will  not  be  assuaged  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  rates,  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  national 
policy  or  necessity,  is  said  to  have  been  engineered  from  start 
to  finish  by  Mr.  Littauer  of  Gloversville,  New  York.  Mr. 
Littauer  has  been  in  the  glove  and  high  protection  business 
all  his  life.  His  first  appearance  in  Congress  was  during  the 
Dingley  Bill  session,  when  the  tariff  rates  on  men's  gloves  were 
raised  to  the  high  scale  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  place 
women's  and  children's  gloves.  Mr.  Littauer's  rise  was  a 
speedy  one.  No  man  more  useful  to  the  interests  ever  found 
a  place  in  the  House,  and  he  became  a  strong  adherent  of  the 
"organization"  and  of  Mr.   Cannon. 

Mr.  Littauer  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  House  at  the  end  of 
the  Fifty-Ninth  Congress,  but  not  before  he  had  given  the 
nation  good  cause  to  remember  him.  It  was  he  who  was 
responsible  for  the  bill  raising  the  salary  of  members  of  Con- 
gress from  $5000  to  $7500,  and  the  generalship  displayed  upon 
that  occasion,  and  the  nervous  timidity  that  it  had  to  over- 
come will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Littauer's  second  exploit  was  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
when  it  passed  the  House  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
measure  had  been  held  up  in  committee  on  a  tie  vote  and  no 
amount  of  pressure  had  been  able  to  break  the  tie.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having  been  absent  through  sickness, 
Mr.  Littauer  secured  the  resignation  of  both,  took  one  vacancy 
himself,  gave  the  other,  with  the  gracious  concurrence  of  the 
Speaker,  to  a  stalwart  friend,  gave  the  usual  dinners,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  narrow  margin.  But  Littauer  was 
undismayed.  Moving  for  reconsideration,  he  succeeded  in 
reversing  the  vote  by  a  still  closer  majority,  but  Senator  Car- 
mack  talked  the  bill  to  death  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Littauer  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  present  sug- 
gestion. He  furnished  the  committee  with  masses  of  so-called 
"evidence"  to  show  how  greatly  the  revenue  would  benefit 
from  a  tax  upon  gloves  and  this  evidence  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  upon  its  face  value,  which  was  nothing  at  all.  Among 
other  wild  and  whirling  guesses  he  hazarded  the  prediction 
that  the  increr  se  would  result  in  the  employment  of  50,000 
more  people  to  turn  out  gloves  for  good  American  women 
and   children. 

But  the  ch*  :ct  of  the.  committee  was  not  so  much  protective 

a   d  so  Mr.  Littauer  squared  his  sails  to  meet  both 

■s  "vident  that  a  prohibitive  tax  is  of  no  benefit 

enue  and  that  this  immense  increase  in  the  Ameri- 

acture   must   certainly    point   in   the    direction    of    a 


cessation  of  imports.  But  a  little  difficulty  of  this  kind  was 
nothing  to  Mr.  Littauer.  He  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
assuring  his  audience  that  two  and  two  make  five,  that  white 
is  really  black  and  black  is  really  white,  and  his  confidence 
was  well  placed,  seeing  that  the  committee  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  directly  opposite  statements  and  to  believe 
them  both.  When  Mr.  Payne  was  asked  if  the  schedules  on 
men's  gloves  in  the  Dingley  law  was  not  already  prohibitive, 
Mr.  Payne  replied : 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Littauer,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  said  that 
the  importations  were  greater  now  than  a  year  before  the 
duty  was  put  on.     I   have  not  examined  it. 

To  examine  a  statement  by  Mr.  Littauer  was  of  course 
something  in  the  nature  of  high  treason  and  only  to  be  under- 
taken by  those  reckless  of  the  thunders  of  Jupiter.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of-  fact,  only  about  1,000,000  pairs  of  men's  gloves 
are  now  imported,  as  against  13,000,000  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's gloves,  thereby  indicating  that  the  duties  charged  have 
been  prohibitive  and  that  the  competition  of  the  American 
glove-maker  with  his  foreign  competitor  is  something  of  an 
unreality.  As  is  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
if  the  duty  on  women's  and  children's  gloves  is  increased  to 
the  same  rate,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  same  falling  off 
in  importations  will  happen,  perhaps  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, but  approximately,  and  that,  instead  of  levying  a  duty 
on  approximately  $10,000,000  of  importations  of  women's  and 
children's  gloves,  the  Payne  bill  rates  will  be  applicable,  after 
the  American  manufacturers  take  the  field,  on  importations 
valued  at  only  a  million   or  two. 


It  is  well  to  be  wary  in  accepting  statements  as  to  the 
President's  views  upon  revenue  problems.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  things  that  he 
has  not  said,  and  .his  policy  of  silence  until  the  right  time 
for  speech  shall  arise  is  one  that  can  hardly  command  too 
much  commendation.  When  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Taft 
approves  of  an  income  tax  or  an  inheritance  tax  it  is  usually 
an  expression  of  the  informant's  hopes  rather  than  of  his 
knowledge,   and  is   therefore  to  be   accepted   cum   grano   salis. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  is  responsible  for  one  of  these  rumors. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Taft  has  about  succeeded  in  convincing 
Speaker  Cannon  and  some  of  the  other  congressional  leaders 
— but  not  Senator  Aldrich — that  a  modified  form  of  income 
tax,  a  tax  upon  dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  corpora- 
tions, is  a  justifiable  and  proper  means  of  raising  revenue. 
From  another  Washington  source  we  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion is  "seriously  considering"  the  same  project  and  that  this 
has  been  "established  on  competent  authority."  No  conclu- 
sion; we  are  told,  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  dividend 
tax,  but  there  is  an  impression  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  adverse  criticism  that  would 
certainly  follow  such  a  measure.  According  to  one  estimate 
the  revenue  would  amount  to  $15,000,000  a  year  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  tax  rate  being  fixed  at  2  per  cent. 


President  Taft  is  said  to  have  stated  to  recent  callers  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  appointment  of  judges  to  be  a  part 
of  the  patronage  of  United  States  senators.  He  thinks  that 
here,  at  least,  there  should  be  no  political  influences  at  work 
and  that  he  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  judicial  competence. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  always  be  glad  to  receive  sugges- 
tions and  information  from  senators  and  representatives  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  candidates  for  such  positions.  The 
President  has  several  Federal  judgeships  to  fill  in  the  near 
future  and  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  advice 
from  those  directly  and  indirectly  interested. - 


The  last  government  bulletin  on  wages  has  an  indirect  but 
a  very  positive  bearing  upon  the  eternal  tariff  question.  This 
bulletin  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  4000  com- 
mercial establishments  employing  334,000  persons.  The  bul- 
letin shows  that  the  weekly  wages  of  these  people  were  19.1 
per  cent  higher  in  1906  than  in  1896,  while  the  cost  of  all 
commodities  was  35  per  cent  higher.  Wages  increased  3.9 
per  cent  in  1906  over  1905  while  the  cost  of  commodities 
increased  5.9  per  cent. 

Commenting  upon  these  figures,  Miss  Tarbell,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  says: 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  at  a  time 
when  wealth  is  rolling  up  as  never  before — this  country 
increased  its  wealth  between  1900  and  1904  by  about  $20,000,- 
000,000 — a  vast  number  of  hard-working  people  in  this  country 
are  really  having  a  more  difficult  time  making  ends  meet  than 
they  have  ever  had  before.  It  also  means  that  in  a  great 
number  of  other  hard-working  families  the  increase  in  wages 
has  been  so  little  in  excess  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
that  it  may  be  almost  said' to  be  a"  discouragement  instead  of  a 
comfort  by  intensifying  the  common  conviction  of  the  work- 
ingman  that  no  matter  how  much  he  earns  he  will  still  have 
to  spend  it  all  in  the  same  hard  struggle  to  get  on  :  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  for  him  as  getting  ahead. 

But  there  is  a  factor  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  To 
what  extent  have  the  workmen  themselves  contributed  to  high 
prices  by  labor  union  regulations?  Wages  are  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  cost  of  production  and  consequently  in  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  manufacturer  who  has  to 
meet  the  exactions  of  his  men  and  the  diminished  output  that 
usually  accompanies  the  artificially  increased  wages,  compen- 
sates himself  by  charging  more  for  the  commodities  that  will 
be  purchased  by  his  own  and  by  all  other  workmen,  and  when 
it  comes  to  compensating  himself  he  will  probably  add  a 
little  more  than  his  actual  loss  as  a  provision  against  eventuali- 
ties. The  workman  who  strikes  for  higher  pay  strikes  also  for 
higher  cost  and  the  increase  in  cost  is  slightly  higher  than 
the   increase   in   pay. 


An  incident  wholly  delightful  occurred  in  the  House  during 
a  discussion  of  a  provision  in  the  agricultural  bill  making 
appropriations  "for  the  maintenance  of  reservations  for  mam- 
mals  and   birds." 

The  word  "mammals"  struck  harshly  on  Mr.  Macon's  ears. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  to  demand  an  explanation. 


"I  notice  here  some  mammals  that  you  want  to  preserve," 
he  said.     "What  are  they  and  what  use  will  they  be?" 

Mr.  Gronna — There  are  not  any  on  these  reservations. 
The  species  of  birds  we  have  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Macon — Are  these  mammals  birds? 

Mr.  Gronna — We  have  on  these  particular  reservations 
birds  that  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Macon — But  I  want  to  know  about  the  mammals. 

Mr.  Gronna — I  am  talking  about  birds. 

Mr.  Macon — I  have  understood  they  are  something  like 
rats  and  gophers,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humphries  of  Mississippi   (interrupting) — Or  possum. 

Mr.  Gronna — I  will  say  that  if  there  are  any  mammals 
there  of  any  value  we  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  preserve 
them. 

Mr.  Macon — But  what  are  they  good  for? 

Mr.  Gronna — I  say  we  have  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Macon  (still  puzzled) — What  are  they  good  for,  or 
what  are  they  going  to  be  good  for  if  they  are  there  ? 

At  this  stage  of  the  colloquy  the  House  was  in  disorder. 
Speaker  Cannon  guffawed  until  his  sides  ached,  but  Macon 
and  Gronna  seesawed  over  "mammals,"  Gronna  concluding 
with  these  words:  "I  will  say  to  .the  gentleman  that  if  we 
have  any  mammals  of  any  value  we  ought  to  preserve  them." 
■ m*m 

SWINBURNE  VERSE. 


If    love    were    what   the    rose    is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 
Our   lives   would   grow   together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief  : 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
With   double  sound   and   single. 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  no6n  : 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death, 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful   breath  : 
If  you  were- life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With   loving  looks  and   treasons, 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow, 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy : 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in   May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw   for  days   with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day : 
If  you  were  April's  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd   hunt   down    love   together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein : 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

— Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 


Etude  Realiste. 

I. 

A  baby's  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink, 

Might  tempt,  should  Heaven  see  meet, 
An  angel's  lips  to  kiss,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 

Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers  toward  the  heat 

They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink 

Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 

As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 

A  baby's  feet. 

II. 

A  baby's  hands,  like  rosebuds  furled, 

Whence  yet  no  leaf  expands, 
Ope  if  you  touch,  though  close  upcurled, 
A  baby's  hands. 

Then,  even  as  warriors  grip  their  brands 

When  battle's  bolt  is  hurled, 
They  close,  clenched  hard  like  tightening,  bands. 

No  rosebuds  yet  by  dawn  impearled 

Match,  even  in   loveliest  lands, 
The  sweetest  flowers  in  all  the  world — 
A  baby's  hands. 

III. 

A  baby's  eyes,  ere  speech  begin, 

Ere  lips  learn  words  or  sighs, 
Bless  all  things  bright  enoueh  to  win 
A  baby's  eyes. 

Love,  while  the  sweet  thing  laughs  and  lies, 

And  sleep  flows  out  and  in, 
Lies  perfect  in  their  paradise. 

Their  glance  might  cast  out  pain  and  sin. 

Their  speech  make  dumb  the  wise  ; 
By  mute  glad  godhead  felt  within 
A  baby's  eyes. 

— Algernon   Charles  Szvinburne. 
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TWO  BREAD  LINES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Miss    Jeannette    Gilder    Talks    About    Restaurant    Life    in 
New  York. 


We  have  two  "bread  lines"  in  New  York.  One 
stands  in  seared  ranks  in  front  of  Bowery  missions  to 
get  the  bread  of  charity  handed  out  at  nightfall  and 
which  is  sometimes  washed  down  by  a  cup  of  near- 
coffee.  This  bread  line  numbers  thousands  of  men. 
The  other  bread  line  is  further  up  town.  It  extends 
from  Twenty-Sixth  Street  to  the  Circle  nearly  two  miles 
away.  It  does  not  extend  in  one  continuous  line,  how- 
ever, but  there  are  as  many  people  in  it.  They  are  better 
dressed,  and  there  are  women  as  well  as  men.  They 
come  in  taxi-cabs  and  automobiles,  once  in  a  while  on 
foot.  This  bread  line  begins  to  form  at  six-thirty  or 
seven,  and  with  occasional  breaks  continues  until  past 
midnight.  It  is  composed  of  our  well-to-do  citizens  and 
our  not  so  well-to-do  citizens  who  ape  them  as  nearly  as 
possible.  There  is  no  charity  here.  Everything  is  for 
cash,  and  bread  and  coffee  play  but  a  small  part  in  the 
game. 

Walk  up  Broadway  and  into  some  of  the  side  streets 
at  dinner-time,  after  the  theatres  have  disgorged  their 
crowds,  and  you  will  think  that  all  New  York  is  bent 
on  eating.  Every  week  or  so  a  new  hotel  with  grill 
room  accompaniment  or  a  restaurant  with  cafe  attach 
ment  opens  in  this  city,  and  each  one  seems  to  find  its 
customers,  for  each  one  is  filled  to  the  doors.  Hardly 
an  eating  place  in  town  that  is  not  enlarging  its  borders. 
Every  new  one  tries  to  outdo  the  one  before  it  in  deco- 
rative attractions.  Mind  you,  I  say  decorative  attrac- 
tions. Not  one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  proposes  to 
outdo  its  rival  in  the  quality  of  the  food  it  offers.  It  is 
in  pictured  walls,  playing  fountains,  special  music,  and 
things  that  appeal  to  the  outer  rather  than  to  the  inner 
man.  Except  the  old  standbys,  such  as  Sherry's  and 
Delmonico's,  these  eating  places  run  to  ornate  decora- 
tion and  blatant  music.  It  is  what  the  average  New 
Yorker  and  the  average  visitor  within  our  gates  likes 
above  all  things,  and  it  is  given  to  them. 

There  is  one  Broadway  restaurant  that  is  having 
more  than  its  share  of  gratuitous  advertising,  and  this 
has  had  such  an  effect  upon  its  patronage  that  it.  is 
going  to  double  its  size.  Two  theatres  are  doing  all 
that  they  can  to  drag  it  into  the  limelight,  and  as  they 
are  patronized  chiefly  by  people  to  whom  lobster  a  la 
Newberg  washed  down  by  sweet  champagne  is  angels' 
food,  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  increasing  prosperity. 
See  what  "The  Merry  Widow"  has  done  for  Maxim's. 
That  Parisian  resort  of  questionable  morals  was  out 
hustling  for  money  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  now  it 
is  paying  big  dividends.  Its  shareholders  should  name 
the  Merry  Widow  as  their  patron  saint.  The  New 
York  restaurant  I  refer  to  can  thank  Mr.  Paul  Potter 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Walter  for  much  of  its  present  popu- 
larity. Of  course,  there  are  many  people  who  would 
be  scared  away  from  a  place  if  they  thought  that  it 
was  anything  like  the  posters  for  Mr.  Potter's  play. 
And  the  last  line  in  Mr.  Walter's  play,  "I'm  going  to 
Rector's  and  then — to  hell,"  does  not  make  for  con 
servatism.  The  linking  of  the  names  of  these  two 
resorts  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  peace  and  quiet, 
and  that  is  what  the  old-fashioned  among  us  like  when 
we  dine  or  sup.  I  dare  say,  however,  that  there  are 
many  people  who  visit  the  Broadway  restaurant  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  frog-eyed  waiter  carrying  aloft  a 
thinly  clad  girl  in  a  lobster  shell  as  depicted  on  the 
posters. 

Shanley's,  which  has  been  a  fairly  quiet  place  where 
one  could  get  good  things  to  eat  without  too  noisy 
accompaniment,  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Dillingham's  new  theatre,  will  burst  upon  our 
view  again  in  a  new  million-dollar  home  on  Times 
Square.  There  was  a  rumor  at  one  time  that  this  res- 
taurant was  not  doing  as  well  as  some  of  its  fellows, 
but  it  has  apparently  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  Per- 
haps some  one  is  going  to  write  a  farce  and  call  it 
"Sallie  of  Shanley's,"  or  perhaps  some  one  is  writing  a 
"moral"  play  in  which  the  heroine  will  be  "discovered," 
as  they  say  in  stage  land,  popping  out  of  a  champagne 
bottle  at  Shanley's.  It  must  make  the  restaurants  that 
)  are  not  advertised  from  the  footlights  green  with  envy 
when  they  see  what  the  stage  is  doing  for  Rector's. 

Still  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  as  much 
as  one  can  do  with  bribery  and  corruption  to  get  a  seat 
at  any  of  the  Broadway  restaurants  after  the  play.  A 
party  of  us  tried  it  a  few  nights  ago  and  only  succeeded 
in  getting  a  table  after  waiting  and  bribing  until  we  were 
tired.  In  many  of  the  popular  places  neither  waiting 
nor  bribery  could  help  us.  There  was  a  "breadline"  of 
such  length  that  we  gave  up  in  disgust.  Every  place 
that  we  tried  it  was  the  same  thing,  not  a  vacant  table 
and  a  crowd  waiting  to  pounce  upon  the  first  one 
vacated.  One  of  the  most  popular  after-theatre  resorts 
is  Murray's,  on  Forty-Second  Street.  Decoration  has 
run  riot  in  this  place.  Mirrors  to  right  of  you,  mirrors 
to  left  of  you,  mirrors  in  front  of  you,  so  that  you  did 
not  know  whether  you  were  yourself  or  some  one  else. 
Just  as  you  decided  that  you  were  some  one  else,  you 
find  that  you  were  indeed  yourself,  for  you  are  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn  against  a  slab  of  cold  plate  glass. 
Every  kind  of  palm  or  flower  ever  invented  grows  in 
these  rooms  where  Victor  talking  machines  vie  with 
orchestras  in  making  music  (?)  and  perfumed  foun- 
tains vie  with  tobacco  smoke  in  filling  the  lambent  air. 
The  place  is  crowded  to  the  doors  every  night  by  a 
hungry  and  thirsty  crowd  of  theatre-goers.  Failing  to 
get  a  table  here  you  go  on  up  the  street  to  the  Knicker- 


bocker Hotel,  recently  erected  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 
In  such  a  big  place  there  will  surely  be  a  vacant  table. 
Not  only  is  there  no  vacant  table,  but  there  is  no  vacant 
chair.  The  lobby  is  crowded  with  men  and  black  with 
cigar  smoke.  Some  surge  through  into  the  bar — there 
is  always  standing  room  there — and  even  women  may 
peep  in  at  the  big  mural  painting  by  Maxfield  Parrish 
that  fills  one  end  of  the  room.  Then  you  force  your 
way  back  through  the  crowd  and  try  to  get  down  to  the 
grill  room,  but  a  rope  across  the  head  of  the  stairs  tells 
you  that  it  is  of  no  use — all  the  tables  are  taken  and  the 
waiting  "bread  line"  proves  this  to  be  true.  You  think 
that  you  will  go  to  Churchill's,  but  you  think  again  and 
you  don't  go.  There  is  Jack's,  open  all  night,  but  that 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Sherry's  or  Delmonico's? 
No?  You  are  looking  for  something  gay.  The  Wal- 
dorf then?  Yes,  that  is  gay,  if  music  and  people  can 
make  a  place  gay.  You  try  it.  Full  ?  No,  not  quite ; 
you  manage  to  get  in  and  you  rejoice  that  you  have  at 
last  found  a  resting  place-  for  the  sole  of  your  foot. 

The  Plaza  is  not  so  crowded  at  night,  but  at  tea-time 
it  is  like  a  whirlwind.  One  who  likes  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  slice  of  toast  in  quiet  need  not  go  there.  Such  a 
chatter.  You  can't  hear  the  music  for  the  noise  of 
high-pitched  feminine  voices,  everybody  talking  at  the 
same  time  and  all  the  talk  about  nothing.  If  you  want 
to  study  hats  it  is  a  good  place  to  go,  but  if  you  loathe 
the  present  fashions  in  head-covering  as  much  as  I  do 
you  will  keep  away. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  floating  population  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  in  New  York,  and  all  on  pleasure 
bent.  If  by  pleasure  is  meant  eating,  I  think  that  the 
number  must  be  underestimated.  After  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation I  should  say  that  every  one  in  New  York  was 
out  to  eat  and  drink  after  eleven  o'clock.  We  are 
reminded  that  these  are  hard  times.  Perhaps  they  are 
but  the  restaurants  do  not  show  it.  Remember  that 
all  this  expensive  eating,  and  prices  were  never  so  high 
is  not  to  appease  hunger,  but  merely  to  kill  time.  It  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  Not  a  person  who  does  this  mid- 
night gorging  but  would  be  better  without  it.  To  eat 
indigestible  food  and  wash  it  down  with  rich  wines  is 
considered  "life."  People  old  enough  to  know  better 
are  like  the  debutante  who  confided  to  her  first  partner 
that  she  was  "just  crazy  about  life" ! 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  April  8,  1909. 


The  Greeks  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Lord 
Byron's  first  visit  to  Greece.  A  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject was  held  the  other  day  at  Athens,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Caclamanos,  the  head  of  the  press  bureau 
of  the  foreign  ministry  (says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post).  He  related  the  particulars  of  Lord  Byron's 
earliest  arrival  in  Greece,  recalling  the  poet's  impres- 
sions and  his  passion  for  the  "Maid  of  Athens."  He 
then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Lord  Byron's  second  visit, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  theory  that  the  poet  was 
really  indifferent  to  the  Greek  cause,  and  visited  the 
country  because  he  was  sick  of  life  and  was  in  search 
of  the  excitement  which  his  temperament  required. 
After,  carefully  analyzing  Lord  Byron's  intellect  and 
character,  he  declared  that  time  had  shown  how  the 
unexpected  rising  of  the  Greeks  and  their  heroic  strug- 
gles for  liberty  had  impressed  Lord  Byron's  mind  and 
touched  his  heart  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  him 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  After  a  touching  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Byron's  death  at  Missolonghi,  he  con- 
cluded as  follows:  "Lord  Byron's  name  has  become  as 
a  Greek  name — as  those  of  the  most  glorious  of  our 
national  heroes.  Our  gratitude  makes  him  ours.  Our 
love  immortalizes  him  a  second  time." 

When  Grand  Duke  Ernest  II,  of  Saxon-Altenburg, 
ascended  his  little  throne,  on  February  7,  1908,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the 
ancient  Altenburger  national  costume  might  be  retained 
without  breaking  "the  modest  dress  regulations"  which 
had  recently  been  adopted.  According  to  the  Breslauer 
Morgen  Zeitung,  the  "Altenburger  women  wear  short, 
bell-shaped  skirts,  with  which  the  wind  may  play 
havoc,"  and  the  regulation  of  this  garment  was  the 
object  of  the  commission.  In  their  wisdom  the  com- 
missioners decided  that  all  short  skirts  must  be  pro- 
vided "at  the  hem  with  a  stout  elastic  band,  which  will 
keep  it  in  place."  On  the  anniversary  of  his  ascension 
to  the  throne  Grand  Duke  Ernest  received  in  audience 
six  young  women  who  wore  dresses  as  prescribed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  he  approved  of  the  design. 
"Truly  the  cares,  duties,  vexations,  and  responsibilities 
of  a  monarch  are  multifarious,  perplexing,  and  severe," 
is  the  comment  of  a  Berlin  paper. 


Robert  C.  Ogden  of  New  York  is  at  the  head  of 
the  new  commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  to 
investigate  conditions  in  Liberia.  The  other  members 
are  W.  Morgan  Schuster,  formerly  collector  of  customs 
for  the  Philippines,  and  Emmett  J.  Scott,  private  sec- 
retary to  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  commission, 
after  studying  the  State  Department  records  bearing 
on  Liberia,  will  at  once  proceed  to  Monrovia,  its  cap- 
ital.  

The  flagship  Connecticut,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
is  now  equipped  with  the  most  powerful  searchlight  in 
the  world.  The  great  mirror  is  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  made  for  the  government  in  Germany.  The 
searchlight  will  throw  such  an  immense  beam  of  light 
that  it  will  be  able  to  detect  a  submarine  or  torpedo 
boat  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Major  Guy  R.  Edie  has  been  appointed  physician  and 
surgeon  to  President  Taft. 

_  Kaiser  Wilhelm  recently  asserted  that  the  sixty  mil- 
lion Germans  have  seventy  million  opinions. 

Hon.  John  Bigelow,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
has  gone  to  Europe  for  a  summer  of  travel  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Chester  Dutton,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  is  ninety-five  years  old.  and  lives  at  Con- 
cordia, Kansas.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1838. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Truax,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  is  a  connoisseur  in  wines,  and  he  recently 
declared  that  some  wines  were  little  improved  by 
age  and  that  many  deteriorated  after  years.  Cham- 
pagnes, he  said,  that  were  more  than  fifteen  years  old 
were  seldom  worth  while. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  is  the  Spanish  scholar 
of  President  Taft's  Cabinet.  He  reads,  in  the  original, 
the  works  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
Valera,  and  Galdos,  having  found  time  to  master  Span- 
ish before  he  passed  his  law  examinations.  And  he 
talks  fluent  Spanish,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  president  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Club  of  New  York,  recently  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
members  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  The 
club  consists  of  men  having  considerable  interests  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  for  the  erection  of  an  expensive 
clubhouse  upon  a  prominent  site  which  has  already 
been  chosen  and  secured. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  formerly  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  India,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  Lady  Fraser  for  a  visit  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  has  represented 
the  British  government  in  India,  and  at  his  last  post  he 
was  the  virtual  ruler  of  more  than  eighty  million  people, 
with  headquarters  in  Calcutta.  In  this  service  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  last  November.  He  says' 
the  anarchistic  feeling  was  limited  in  extent. 

Dr.  Frederic  de  Sola  Mendes  has  been  the  rabbi  for 
the  congregation  Shaaray  Tefila  in  New  York  for 
thirty-five  years.  Dr.  Mendes  is  the  editor  of  "The 
History  of  the  Jews"  and  revising  editor  of  the  "Jewish 
Encyclopaedia."  He  founded  the  American  Hebrew,  in 
1879,  and  was  its  editor  until  1885.  He  is  still  a  fre- 
quent contributor  and  writes  for  other  magazines  and 
papers.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  he 
assisted  in  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Miss  Flora  Wilson,  daughter  of  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  who  has  been  study- 
ing in  France  for  four  years,  has  returned  to  America 
to  prepare  for  making  her  operatic  debut  in  this  coun- 
try. She  sang  in  concert  in  New  York  this  week. 
Miss  Wilson  before  going  to  Europe  to  study  appeared 
at  several  amateur  entertainments  in  the  White  House 
during  the  administration  of  President  McKinley,  and 
her  success  as  a  singer  of  ballads  prompted  her  to  go 
further  in  perfecting  her  soprano  voice  for  concert  and 
grand  opera  work. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion,  the  astronomer,  is  again 
calling  attention  to  his  idea  of  a  geothermic  well,  to  be 
sunk  as  deeply  as  possible.  His  plan  is  to  dig  straight 
down  from  the  earth's  surface  to  find  an  economic  and 
almost  inexhaustible  source  of  heat,  to  verify  the  rate 
of  caloric  increase,  to  find  out  if  the  materials  consti- 
tuting the  terrestrial  globe  are  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
Who  knows  what  riches,  what  curiosities  geological 
and  paleontological  might  not  be  revealed  by  this  inves- 
tigation into  subterranean  depths?  Iron  mines,  mines 
of  precious  metals,  seams  of  gold,  platinum  and  silver; 
radium,  fossils  from  the  most  ancient  times,  without 
speaking  of  all  the  unknown  world  which  lies  in  those 
abysses.  And,  above  all.  geology  would  thus  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  elder  sister,  astronomy.  Is  it  not 
a  little  humiliating  (he  asks)  to  have  brought  the  stars 
into  our  range  of  vision  by  the  power  of  the  telescope, 
to  have  measured  their  distances,  to  have  weighed  and 
analyzed  them,  and  yet  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what 
lies  at  a  few  kilometres  under  our  feet? 

Major  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  now  comanding  a  battalion 
of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  building  the 
famous  Benguet  road  through  the  mountains  of  North- 
ern Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  accomplished  a  feat 
called  humanly  impossible.  It  took  music,  money,  and 
a  mongrel  army  of  4000  men  to  do  it,  but  Benguet  road 
stands  today  one  of  the  remarkable  highways  of  the 
world.  Major  Kennon's  army  of  4000  road-builders 
did  not  like  to  work;  when  they  did  it  was  with  slow, 
sluggish  movement.  One  day  Major  Kennon  assembled 
his  band,  made  up  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  ordered  it 
to  move  quietly  and  secretly  to  a  place  where  several 
hundred  Filipinos  were  engaged  in  drilling  holes  in  the 
canon  walls  and  play  a  favorite  Oriental  air.  Instantly 
the  Filipinos  caught  the  spirit  of  the  music  and  began 
to  beat  their  drills  against  the  rock  in  rhythm.  The 
band  followed  the  Filipinos  along  the  way  and  played 
wherever  they  worked.  From  laborers  worth  about 
ten  cents  a  day  they  developed  into  musical  machines 
that  worked  to  drum  beats.     Major  Kennon  s  that 

his  band  saved  the  Philippine  governm.  Is  of 

dollars. 
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THE  MOTHERS  OF  GASTON. 


By  Edith  Hecht. 


Vicomte  Anatole  de  Chablois  sat  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing his  wife's  apartments,  smoking  a  cigarette;  which 
was  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. Even  though  his  smoke  was  not  the  agitated 
one  of  tradition,  it  was  the  correct,  considerate,  hus- 
bandly thing  nevertheless. 

That  little  bourgeoise  in  there,  his  wife,  awaited  her 
first  born.  His  first  born?  Ah!  that  was  quite  another 
matter.  It  was  just  one  short  week  since  the  awful 
night  when  Angele  had  sent  for  him.  He  had  slunk 
out  of  the  chateau  at  midnight,  cursing  his  bourgeoise 
wife  lest  her  need  might  come,  too,  and  he  be  indeco- 
rously missing.  Luckily  the  bourgeoise  had  not  wanted 
him.  Then,  in  suspense  and  pain,  had  come  his  first 
born,  Angele's  son.     It  was  a  splendid  boy. 

How  often  had  he  and  Angele  planned  it  all,  as  she 
sat  on  his  knee  twirling  his  waxed  moustache  or  putting 
his  cigarette  saucily  between  her  own  pearly  teeth ! 
Her  bright,  black  eyes  would  gleam  as  she  unfolded 
her  plan.-  detail  by  detail.  His  wife  would  need  the 
customary  "nounou."  Who  a  better  or  stronger  one 
than  Angele?  An  interchange  of  infants  would  be  so 
easy.  "Bah,  it  was  as  already  done."  Angele  snapped 
her  rosy  fingers.  As  foster  mother,  Angele  would  still 
practically  have  her  child;  while  he,  their  son,  would 
inherit  the  De  Chablois  name,  and  better  still  the  bour- 
geois millions. 

Anatole  de  Chablois  smiled  to  think  of  the  silk  manu- 
facturer's gold  enriching  the  peasant  woman's  son.  Of 
course  this  would  have  to  be  a  boy,  too — otherwise  the 
scheme  would  not  work — curse  that  bourgeoise,  if  she 
bore  him  a  daughter ! — would  this  suspense  last  for- 
ever ? 

Downstairs  he  could  hear  the  creak,  creak,  creak 
of  the  Lyons  manufacturer's  shoes;  too  nervous  to 
remain  up  here.  He  grinned  at  the  ultra-correctness 
of  his  own  attitude  and  the  impression  it  must  be  mak- 
ing on  papa-in-law. 

He  listened  a  minute.  There  was  a  baby's  tiny  wail. 
He  had  beard  it  too  recently  not  to  know.  He  was 
speechless  with  agitation.  Then  the  doctor  came  out 
of  his  wife's  room.  "A  boy,  M.  de  Chablois,  I  con- 
gratulate  "     He  was  surprised  at  the  fervor  of  the 

young  father's  "God  be  thanked"  and  the  hearty  wring 
of  his  hand. 

The  clear-seeing,  provincial  doctor  was  for  once 
fooled  on  human  nature.  He  told  his  wife  that  night. 
"My  dear,  that  young  fellow  is  much  maligned.  I  tell 
you  he  loves  his  wife.  Why,  he  didn't  move  from  the 
door  of  her  room  the  entire  time;  and  his  agitation 
when  it  was  over — you  can't  fool  a  doctor,  my  dear; 
that  marriage  is  all  right." 

Xow.  however,  in  answer  to  the  doctor's  permitting 
nod,  flinging  away  his  cigarette,  De  Chablois  entered 
his  wife's  room. 

Jeanne  Marie  was  lying  on  the  lace  pillows,  her  wan, 
little  face  looking  more  tiny  than  ever.  It  would  have 
needed  a  man  of  finer  calibre  than  the  handsome,  dash- 
ing vicomte  to  discern  the  soul  in  the  eyes,  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  the  mouth,  in  that  plain,  little  face. 
To  him,  she  would  be  the  bookish  bourgeoise,  and 
nothing  more,  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

The  girl,  for  she  was  barely  twenty,  looked  up  and 
smiled.  The  marriage  arranged  by  her  people,  she  was 
not  yet  old  enough  to  understand  why  her  handsome, 
aristocratic  husband  repelled  rather  than  attracted  her. 
A  coarseness,  perhaps,  in  his  point  of  view,  a  laugh  at 
her  ideals ;  and  she  had  shrunk  back  to  her  dreams. 
It  takes  very  little  to  chill  a  timid  girl,  especially  when 
good  looks  are  not  her  portion. 

Anatole  bent  over  the  baby  and  let  it  clutch  his 
fingers  in  quite  the  approved  paternal  fashion.  Then  he 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  wife  on  the  forehead,  cor- 
rectly, gently.  The  baby  was  a  mottled,  red  thing — 
not  like  Angele's  bouncing  son.  But  it  was  a  boy. 
That  sufficed. 

Of  course,  the  bourgeoise  said  the  usual  thing.  "Our 
son.  our  own  little  son.  He  will  bring  us  close  together, 
will  he  not,  Anatole?  It  is  too  wonderful,  our  son." 
He  responded  very  nicely. 

Xot  a  week  had  passed  before  the  scheme  was  worked 
beautifully.  The  doctor  himself  selected  pink-cheeked 
Angele.  or  thought  he  did:  and  she  arranged  the  rest, 
already  befor  the  christening,  with  an  ease  that  caused 
Anatole  and  herself  many  a  surreptitious  chuckle, 
whenever  he  snatched  a  kiss  or  pinched  her  cheek,  even 
in  the  very  corridors  of  his  wife's  apartments — that 
Angele  was  so  clever,  the  foxy  little  baggage. 

It  was  Angele's  boy  who  received  the  ancestral  name 
of  Gaston  at  the  baptismal  font.  There  had  been  many 
Gastons  de  Chablois  in  the  days  of  the  family  glory; 
knights  and  gentlemen  without  reproach.  But  Jeanne 
Marie,  who  had  pored  long  and  deep  over  the  musty 
annals  of  her  husband's  house,  wished  the  name  on 
account  of  that  Gaston  de  Chablois,  poet  friend  of 
Charles  d'Orleans,  who  had  accompanied  his  royal 
master  in  exile.  His  songs  had  been  overshadowed 
by  the  genius  of  the  royal  singer,  but  in  Jeanne  Marie's 
eyes  he  had  been  the  crowning  glory  of  the  De 
Chablois;  and  it  was  her  wish  that  the  boy  should  bear 
his  name. 

e   '.  arie  loved  her  supposed   son  with   all  the 

::•    jf   a   neglected    wife.     Gaston    was    very 

.  e,  resembling  his  father  strikingly ;  but  some- 

-.;  where,  this  child  of  two  healthy  animals — 


sporting  noble  and  buxom  peasant — had  inherited  the 
knightly,  scholarly  strain  of  those  early  De  Chablois. 

At  first,  the  devotion  of  the  bourgeoise  to  Angele's 
child  amused  the  father.  It  was  a  good,  practical  joke. 
As  the  years  went  on  it  irritated  him.  From  the  first 
fairy  stories  lisped  under  the  tall  poplars  of  the  chateau 
grounds,  right  through  the  boy's  higher  studies,  Jeanne 
Marie  drew  from  shy  recesses,  all  the  resources  of  her 
unnoticed,  brilliant  mind,  just  for  this  one  child.  He 
responded  with  all  the  idolatry  of  his  nature. 

She  made  the  ancient  classic  myths  and  early  history 
alive  for  him.  LTnder  the  inspiring  clutch  of  chubby 
fingers,  she  told  a  history  and  a  literature  of  France 
that  educators  would  have  given  much  to  possess.  The 
child's  eyes  would  grow  big  with  love  and  glory,  as 
she  recounted  the  valor  and  courage  of  old  France,  or 
the  chivalry  of  some  early  De  Chablois ;  whose  example 
she  exhorted  him  to  follow. 

His  mother  was  not  only  his  ideal,  but  his  idol ;  and 
his  happiest  hours  were  spent  among  the  long  chateau 
avenues,  living  over  some  long-forgotten  tournament 
or  heroic  crusade  of  his  ancestors.  The  glory  of  moth- 
erhood descended  upon  Jeanne  Marie,  coloring  the 
sallow  cheeks  and  lighting  the  eyes  that  had  been 
growing  so  listless. 

The  two  foster  brothers  played  together,  but  Gaston 
soon  outgrew  dull,  stupid  Pierre.  "She  is  so  mean  to 
him,  his  mother,"  Gaston  would  say  to  Jeanne  Marie. 
"She  cuffs  him  all  the  time.  He  can  not  help  it  that 
he  is  so  stupid  and  ugly.  I  play  with  him  more  than 
I  want  to,  because  she  whips  him  when  I  don't  come." 

Somehow,  Gaston  had  very  little  affection  for  Angele. 
Always  he  called  her  "Angele"  and  spoke  of  her  as 
"she,"  quite  contrary  to  the  customary  affectionate 
usage  toward  foster-mothers.  The  boy  shrank  con- 
tinually from  her  caresses.  The  woman's  coarseness 
repelled  him,  and  her  blows  for  Pierre  incensed  him. 
"Why  aren't  you  a  good  mother,  like  mine?"  Gaston 
said  one  day.  Then  Angele,  in  blind  rage,  flew  at  him 
and  hit  him  viciously,  muttering  some  wild  words  about 
"aping  his  betters  and  teaching  him  his  place." 

The  usually  sweet-natured  lad  told  his  parents.  The 
vicomte,  much  frightened,  took  Angele  privately  to  task 
for  lack  of  caution;  and  reproved  her  publicly  very 
sharply,  for  laying  hands  on  his  son. 

Somehow,  in  spite  of  approaching  middle  age  and 
coarseness,  despite  also  interims  of  intermittent  suc- 
cessors, audacious  Angele,  with  the  swing  in  her  walk 
and  the  toss  to  her  head,  held  her  own  over  Anatole  de 
Chablois.  He  always  returned  to  her  repentant  after 
every  lapse  from  pseudo-conjugal  fidelity,  as  it  were. 

The  countryside,  possibly  his  own  wife,  credited  him 
with  the  paternity  of  Angele's  heavy-witted  boy.  But, 
unless  Angele  were  again  indiscreet,  the  other  half  of 
the  preposterous  truth  would  never  be  known.  Back 
of  fondness  for  Angele,  back  even  of  fear  at  detected 
disgrace,  lay  pride  that  Gaston,  and  not  that  other, 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  heir.  He  was  abso- 
lutely grateful,  when  he  looked  from  misshapen,  low- 
browed Pierre,  now  gardener's  assistant,  to  Gaston, 
heir  to  the  bourgeois  millions,  as  well  as  to  the  old 
name. 

Xever,  even  intermittently,  did  Jeanne  Marie  interest 
him.  Xever  once  in  her  life  did  she  possess  the  slight- 
est attraction  for  her  husband.  Even  the  glory  of  her 
motherhood,  knowing  the  truth  as  he  did,  left  him  cold. 
Xever  was  she  anything  to  him  but  the  bookish  bour- 
geoise who  read  poetry,  and  pinned  her  hats  at  prim 
angles,  and  whose  gowns,  even  when  Parisian  crea- 
tions, had  a  colorless  gentility-  that  got  on  his  nerves. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  it  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to 
tell  her  the  truth.  He  longed  sometimes  to  defy  con- 
sequences and  pull  his  house  about  his  ears,  just  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  torturing  her.  But  prudence  and  fear 
always  prevailed. 

He  did  not  know  which  annoyed  him  most:  the  love 
between  Jeanne  Marie  and  Gaston,  or  her  friendly, 
compassionate  treatment  of  Pierre. 

One  day,  when  they  were  out  riding  together — for 
M.  le  Vicomte  was  careful  of  les  convenances  and  took 
good  care  to  be  seen  in  public  fairly  frequently  with 
his  wife — Pierre  opened  the  gate  for  them.  Jeanne 
Marie  reined  her  horse  and  spoke  to  him.  The  boy  was 
particularly  thick-witted  that  morning  and  he  took  very 
long  to  understand  the  kindly  inquiries  of  Mme.  la 
Yicomtesse.  Her  husband  turned  on  her  with  his 
characteristic  high-bred  sarcasm.  She  looked  at  him 
with  wide  analytical  eyes.  Xow,  with  her  woman's 
maturity,  she  plumbed  correctly  the  shallowness  of  her 
handsome  husband. 

"Anatole,  that  boy  was  born  the  same  week  as 
Gaston.  When  I  realize  that  he  might  have  been  our — 
my — son" — the  vicomte  noticed  and  understood  the  cor- 
rection of  pronoun — "why  my  blood  runs  cold,  and  there 
is  no  kindness  too  great  for  me  to  show  him."  Her 
husband  said  nothing  more.  Anatole.  Vicomte  de 
Chablois,  shivered  in  his  shoes. 

Gaston  was  now  a  youth  of  twenty,  taking  the  highest 
honors  in  his  studies  and  grudging  every  spare  vacation 
moment  not  given  to  Jeanne  Marie.  Long,  separate 
letters,  the  time  often  stolen  from  sleep,  came  con- 
tinuously for  her.  Angele,  now  housekeeper  at  the 
chateau,  at  the  wish  of  the  vicomte,  grit  her  teeth  when 
she  handed  them  to  madame.'  Occasionally,  as  after- 
thought, were  added  regards  to  Angele.  which  she 
received  in  sullen  silence,  when  madame  delivered 
them.  To  Angele  herself  he  never  wrote  an  individual 
letter. 

About  this  time  the  vicomte  came  home  one  day  from 
his  horseback  ride,  drenched  and  chilled  from  the  sud- 


den, violent  rain.  Pneumonia  developed  and  Gaston 
was  summoned  home. 

Then,  on  his  deathbed,  consequences  ignored  in  a  last 
irresistible  desire  to  torture  her,  he  gasped  out  the 
truth  in  cynical,  sardonic  gurgles.  Ever)'  detail  of 
the  diabolical  scheme  he  told  her  with  his  dying 
breath. 

Jeanne  Marie  wrenched  herself  free  from  the  strong 
young  arm  that  was  only  tightening  its  grip  around 
her.  "Your  death  matches  your  life,"  she  said,  "only 
you  could  rob  a  mother  of  her  son." 

Which  son  did  she  mean?  Was  it  the  half-witted 
peasant  lad,  more  repulsive  now  than  ever?  Or  this 
splendid  youth,  the  usurper,  from  whom  she  now  shrank 
in  horror?  She  had  no  son  now,  none  at  all,  neither 
one.  But  her  heart  smote  her  at  the  hurt  in  Gaston's 
brave  young  eyes. 

"Give  half  of  everything  to — to  them,"  he  said, 
huskily;  "we  don't  care  about  that.  But  you  are  my 
mother — more  than  ever — now."  Imperiously,  he  drew 
her  to  him;  nestled  her  head  on  his  shoulder;  and 
folded  both  his  arms  around  her.  A  moment's  hesita- 
tion, a  wild,  sobbing  cry,  and  she  clung  to  him  con- 
vulsively, in  defiant  triumph  of  maternal  love. 

Then  Gaston  turned  and  looked  his  father  in  the  eyes. 

Thus  was  the  final  bitter  moment  of  consciousness 
vouchsafed  to  Anatole  de  Chablois. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1909. 


Somehow  or  other  one  expects  a  country  with  such 
a  name  as  Swaziland  to  be  happy  (observes  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette),  and  sure  enough,  Mr.  Coryndon,  the 
commissioner  of  the  country,  who  is  just  leaving  on 
his  return  to  Mbabane,  the  capital,  and  has  just  been 
through  the  inevitable  interview,  paints  a  rosy  picture. 
The  country,  he  says,  has  never  been  more  prosperous 
than  at  present,  and  he  directly  attributes  this  state  of 
things  to  the  wisdom,  simplicity  and  alertness  of  the 
chief  regent,  a  lady  happy  in  the  appellation  of 
Mdhlovukozi.  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Female 
Elephant.  For  twenty-five  years  she  has  administered 
justice  from  her  native  kraal  and  been  a  loyal  friend 
of  England.  When  she  travels  in  state,  her  coach  is 
a  cart  drawn  by  six  mules:  and  her  retinue  of  chiefs 
and  natives  is  on  the  grand  scale  one  would  expect 
from  a  ladv  of  her  name. 


The  measurements  by  scientists  of  college  men  brings 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  American  college  ath- 
lete of  today  is  a  much  larger  man  than  his  father  was. 
and  is  constantly  growing  more  so.  The  average 
height  of  the  Yale  athlete  today  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
more  than  it  was  five  years  ago;  he  is  twenty-two 
pounds  heavier  with  three  inches  more  chest  develop- 
ment and  forty-two  cubic  inches  more  lung  capacity: 
the  average  height  of  the  Yale  athletes  is  now  five  feet 
nine  and  nine-tenths  inches,  and  their  weight  170.5 
pounds.  At  an  examination  of  Harvard  athletes  last 
fall,  Professor  Sargent  found  that  they  were  an  inch 
taller  and  from  four  to  five  pounds  heavier  than  were 
the  students  of  thirtv  vears  ago. 


A  small  herd  of  yaks  has  been  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to 'the  Canadian  government  and  will 
be  placed  on  the  central  experiment  farm  under  the 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are 
six  individuals  in  the  herd,  and  it  is  sought  to  ascertain 
their  suitability  for  domestication  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  They  constitute  the  most  important 
form  of  animal  life  to  be  found  in  Tibet,  being  used 
for  all  purposes  except  tillage  and  draught,  and  con- 
ceivably may  become  a  valuable  economic  factor  in 
those  chill  and  lofty  regions  of  the  far  Xorthwest 
where  conditions  correspond  in  a  measure  to  those  of 

Tibet. 

^»m 

Four  years  ago  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan were  carved  out  of  a  vast  area  formerly 
known  as  the  Xorthwest  territories.  Their  population 
at  the  time  of  their  organization  as  provinces  was  prob- 
ably about  70,000  for  Alberta  and  90,000  for  Saskatch- 
ewan. The  number  today  is  somewhat  problematic, 
but  a  guess  of  more  than  half  a  million  for  the  two 
provinces  is  quite  reasonable.  Saskatchewan  is  now 
producing  crops  worth  nearly  $40,000,000,  and  Alberta, 
which  is  a  cattle  countrv  rather  than  a  crop  countrv. 
values  its  harvest  at  $13,000,000. 


The  introduction  of  the  jinrikisha  (man  power  cartj, 
in  Japan  in  1871,  now  anglicized  over  the  East  as  rick- 
shaw, came  at  a  critical  time  for  the  immense  hordes 
of  bearers  and  porters  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
great  main  roads.  These  men  had  supplied  the  de- 
mands of  the  processions  of  the  territorial  and  smaller 
Daimvo  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo  and  when 
the  Shogun  proceeded  to  do  homage  to  the  secluded 
emperor  in  Kioto.  These  had  been  out  of  work  since 
1868,  and  much  distress  was  experienced. 


Camille  Flammarion,  the  astronomer,  has  published 
an  article  in  which  he  describes  the  recent  pronouncing 
of  a  solemn  benediction  on  a  new  aerodrome  and  two 
aeroplanes  at  Juvisy  by  Mgr.  Amiette,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  as  unworthy  of  the  church  and  on  a  par  with 
prayers  of  intercession  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages. 
"This  act,"  M.  Flammarion  says,  "was  a  piece  of  inex- 
cusable childishness  in  face  of  the  progress  of  modern 
science  and  philosophy." 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  AIR. 


Rudyard    Kipling    Gives    Us    a    Glance    at    What   We  May 
Expect  in  a  Hundred  Years. 


Mr.  Kipling  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  write  a 
prophetic  story  with  perfect  verisimilitude.  A  good 
man}-  have  tried  it  since  Mr.  Bellamy  chose  that  way 
to  depict  the  future  and  to  show  us  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  secured  a  passable  suc- 
cess by  a  gift  of  imagination  that  enabled  him  to 
project  himself  into  time,  so  to  speak.  But  most  of 
those  who  have  come  after  him  have  failed,  and  this 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  form,  for 
unpopular  it  certainly  is.  To  depict  the  events  of  the 
imaginary  future  is  comparatively  easy,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  the  new  habit  of  mind  and  of  expres- 
sion, the  new  standpoint,  the  new  vocabulary  that  the 
future  must  bring.  And  so  most  of  those  who  have 
essayed  this  method,  who  have  attempted  the  flying  leap 
into  the  future,  have  forgotten  to  leave  the  present 
wholly  behind.  They  may  successfully  imagine  future 
events,  but  not  future  states  of  mind,  and  so  the  present 
day  peeps  always  from  behind  an  ineffective  disguise. 

But  none  of  this  can  be  urged  against  Mr.  Kipling. 
He  transfers  us  body  and  soul  to  the  day  when  trans- 
portation of  all  kinds  is  aerial.  He  needs  none  of  the 
common  artifices  of  trance  or  prolonged  sleep  to  bridge 
the  chasm  of  centuries,  the  mechanism  by  which  he 
spans  the  hiatus  of  time  is  wholly  invisible.  His  storv 
is  called  "With  the  Night  Mail,"  and  he  dates  it  200(3 
A.  D.  We  may  assume  that  the  story  was  published  in 
some  magazine  of  that  day,  for  at  the  end  he  gives  us 
extracts  from  its  pages,  advertisements,  book  reviews, 
answers  to  correspondents,  etc.  He  writes  as  a  London 
journalist  who,  by  grace  of  the  powers  that  be,  has 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  an  aerial  ship  from 
London  to  Quebec.  He  seems  to  give  us  no  informa- 
tion other  than  a  journalist  under  such  circumstances 
would  naturally  wish  to  convey  to  readers  who  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  main  facts  of  aerial  navigation 
but  who  are  unaware  of  technical  details.  In  other 
words,  he  writes  just  as  the  journalist  of  today  might 
do  in  describing  a  trip  on  a  railway  engine.  With 
every  appearance  of  merely  adding  technical  details 
to  general  knowledge,  he  unveils  a  world  in  which  ter- 
restrial locomotion  is  nearly  obsolete,  while  the  aerial 
spaces  are  mapped  and  charted,  measured  and  allotted 
like  the  streets  and  squares  of  a  city.  Mr.  Kipling  is 
the  only  man  who  could  create  an  illusion  so  perfect 
and  so  sustained. 

The  "packet"  of  Mr.  Kipling's  aerial  machine  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  "coach"  that  a  balloon 
does  to  its  car.  The  mail  coach  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
dispatching  tower  receiving  its  freight,  while  the  packet 
it  held  down  at  the  top.  When  the  coach  is  ready  it  is 
shot  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  clamped  to  the 
packet,  which  is  the  true  flying  machine,  and  the  mail 
is  then  ready  to  start  upon  its  transatlantic  voyage. 

The  machine  is  guided  by  "Magnia's  rudder."  Of 
course  we  know  all  about  this  in  a  general  way,  but  the 
author  reminds  us  casually  that  a  movement  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  will  send  the  ship  five  miles  to  port 
or  starboard;  with  the  full  helm  "she  returns  on  her 
track  like  a  whip  lash."  A  touch  in  another  direction 
and  she  sweeps  up  or  down,  while  still  another  move- 
ment "and  she  presents  to  the  air  a  mushroom  head  that 
will  bring  her  up  all  standing  within  a  half-mile." 

Eventually  a  start  is  made,  after  watching  the  arrival 
of  the  Bombay  mail,  which  is  forty  minutes  late  from 
unexplained  causes.  The  packet  passes  over  England 
on  her  way  to  the  Atlantic,  guided  upon  her  course 
not  by  landmarks  that  would  be  invisible  under  clouds, 
but  by  columns  of  colored  light  that  pierce  the  densest 
vapors : 

"Our  planet's  overlighted  if  anything,"  says  Captain  Purnall 
at  the  wheel,  as  Cardiff  Bristol  slides  under,  "I  remember 
the  old  days  of  common  white  verticals  that  'ud  show  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  up  in  a  mist,  if  you  knew  where  to  look 
for  'em.  In  really  fluffy  weather  they  might  as  well  have 
been  under  your  hat.  One  could  get  lost  coming  home  then, 
an'  have  some   fun.     Now,  it's  like   driving  down   Piccadilly." 

He  points  to  the  pillars  of  light  where  the  cloud-breakers 
bore  through  the  cloud  floor.  We  see  nothing  of  England's 
outlines:  only  a  white  pavement  pierced  in  all  directions  by 
these  manholes  of  variously  colored  fire — Holy  Island's  white 
and  red — St.  Bee's  interrupted  white,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Blessed  be  Sargent,  Ahrens,  and  the  Dubois 
brothers,  who  invented  the  cloud  breakers  of  the  world 
whereby  we  travel  in  security. 

"Are  you  going  to  lift  for  the  Shamrock?"  asks  Captain 
Hodgson.  Cork  Light  (green,  fixed)  enlarges  as  we  rush  to 
it.  Captain  Purnall  nods.  There  is  heavy  traffic  hereabouts 
— the  cloud  bank  beneath  us  is  streaked  with  running  fissures 
of  flame  where  the  Atlantic  boats  are  hurrying  Londonward 
just  clear  of  the  fluff.  Mail  packets  are  supposed,  under  the 
conference  rules,  to  have  the  five  thousand  foot  lanes  to  them- 
selves, but  the  foreigner  in  a  hurry  is  apt  to  take  liberties 
with  English  air.  "No.  162"  lifts  to  a  long-drawn  wail  of  the 
breeze  in  the  fore  flange  of  the  rudder  and  we  make  Valencia 
(white,  green,  white)  at  a  safe  7000  feet,  dipping  our  beam  to 
an  incoming  Washington  packet. 

There  are  indicators  on  board  that  show  the  exact 
height.  There  is  a  signalling  arrangement  that  carries 
the  human  voice — a  sort  of  wireless  telephone — and  it  is 
possible  to  speak  not  only  with  some  individual  ship,  but 
to  make  general  communications  of  warnings  or  advice 
to  all  and  sundry.  And  each  class  of  navigation  has  its 
own  appointed  level  or  "lane,"  the  lower  heights  for 
slow-moving  cargo  and  the  upper  levels  for  the  mails. 

The  greatest  curiosity  will,  of  course,  be  excited  by 
the  nature  of  the  force  that  lifts  and  propels  these 
strange  monsters.  The  author  seems  to  avoid  the  bal- 
loon expedient  altogether  and  to  be  driven  to  an  entirely 
new  discovery  in  which  radium  plays  a  part.  We  can 
not  expect  him  to  be  too  explicit  upon  this  point,  but  he 


skates  over  the  thin  ice  with  great  ingenuity.     Here  is 
what  he  has  to  say  about  it: 

The  turbines  whistle  reflectively;  From  the  low-arched 
expansion  tanks  on  either  side  the  valves  descend  pillarwise 
to  the  turbine-chests,  and  thence  the  obedient  gas  whirls 
through  the  spirals  of  blades  with  a  force  that  would  whip 
the  teeth  out  of  a  power  saw.  Behind,  is  its  own  pressure 
held  in  leash  or  spurred  on  by  the  lift  shunts:  before  it,  the 
vacuum  where  Fleury's  Ray  dances  in  violet  green  bands  and 
whirled  turbillions  of  flame.  The  jointed  U-tubes  of  the 
vacuum  chamber  are  pressure-tempered  colloid  (no  glass  would 
endure  the  strain  for  an  instant),  and  a  junior  engineer  with 
tinted  spectacles  watches  the  ray  intently.  It  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  machine — a  mystery  to  this  day.  Even  Fleury,  who 
beqat  it.  and,  unlike  Magniac,  died  a  multi-millionaire,  could 
not  explain  how  the  restless  little  imp  shuddering  in  the 
U-tube  can,  in  the  fractional  fraction  of  a  second,  strikes  the 
furious  blast  of  gas  into  a  chill  grayish-green  liquid  that 
drains  (you  can  hear  it  trickle)  from  the  far  end  of  the 
vacuum  through  the  eduction  pipes  and  the  mains  back  to 
the  bilges.  Here  it  returns  to  its  gaseous,  one  had  almost 
written  sagacious,  state  and  climbs  to  work  afresh.  Bilge- 
tank,  upper  tank,  dorsal-tank,  expansion-chamber,  vacuum, 
main-return  (as  a  liquid)  and  bilge-tank  once  more  is  the 
ordained  cycle.  Fleury's  Ray  sees  to  that.  If  a  speck  of  oil, 
if  even  the  natural  grease  of  the  human  finger  touch  the 
hooded  terminals  Fleury's  Ray  will  wink  and  disappear  and 
must  be  laboriously  built  up  again.  This  means  half  a  day's 
work  for  all  hands  and  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
odd  pounds  to  the  G.   P.  O.  for  radium  salts  and  such  trifles. 

Evidently  the  gas  supplies  the  lifting  power,  but  there 
is  still  another  U-tube  with  another  Ray  that  has  the 
power  of  instantly  depriving  the  gas  of  its  lifting 
capacity. 

But  it  seems  that  aerial  navigation  is  liable  to  its 
accidents  as  much  as  the  present  methods.  The  Ray 
may  be  accidentally  extinguished  or  the  gas  may  escape 
from  the  tanks,  while  a  fall  from  the  heights  is  not  a 
fate  to  be  viewed  with  equanimity.  We  have  an 
account  of  such  an  accident.  Captain  Hodgson  and  his 
guest  are  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  sound 
of  the  brakes  and  they  ascend  to  the  bridge  to  see  what 
is  wrong: 

Captain  Purnall  is  not  the  suave  man  wre  left  half  an  hour 
since,  but  the  embodied  authority  of  the  G.  P.  O.  Ahead  of 
us  floats  an  ancient,  aluminum  patched,  twin-screw  tramp 
of  the  dingiest  type,  with  no  more  right  to  the  5000  lane 
than  has  a  horse  cart  in  a  modern  town.  She  carries  an 
obsolete  "barbette"  conning-tower — a  six-foot  affair  with  a 
railed  platform  forward — and  our  warning  beam  plays  on  the 
top  of  it  as  a  policeman's  lantern  flashes  on  the  area  sneak. 
Like  a  sneak-thief,  too,  emerges  a  shock-headed  navigator  in 
his  shirt  sleeves.  Captain  Purnall  wrenches  open  the  colloid 
to  talk  with  him  man  to  man.  There  are  times  when  science 
does   not  satisfy. 

"What  under  the  stars  are  you  doing  here,  you  sky-scraping 
chimney-sweep  ?"  he  shouts  as  we  two  drift  side  by  side.  "Do 
you  know  this  is  a  mail  lane?  You  call  yourself  a  sailor, 
sir?  You  aint  fit  to  peddle  toy  balloons  to  an  Esquimaux. 
Your  name  and  number.     Report  and  eet  down,  and  be " 

"I've  been  blown  up  once,"  the  shock-headed  man  cries 
hoarsely,  as  a'  dog  barking.  "I  don't  care  two  flaps  of  a 
contact  for  anything  you  can  do,  Postey." 

"Don't  you,  sir?  But  I'll  make  you  care.  I'll  have  you 
towed  stern  first  to  Disko  and  broke  up.  You  can't  recover 
insurance  if  you're  broke  for  obstruction.  Do  you  understand 
that  ?" 

Then  the  stranger  bellows:  "Look  at  my  propellers. 
There's  been  a  wulli-wa  down  under  that  has  knocked  us  into 
umbrella  frames.  We've  been  blown  up  about  forty  thousand 
feet.  We're  all  one  conjuror's  watch  inside.  My  mate's 
arm's  broke;  my  engineer's  head's  cut  open;  my  Ray  went  out 
when  the  engines  smashed ;  and — and — for  pity's  sake  give  me 
my  height,  captain.     We  doubt  we're  dropping." 

"Six  thousand  eight  hundred.  Can  you  hold  it  ?"  Captain 
Purnall  overlooks  all  insults,  and  leans  half  out  of  the  colloid, 
staring  and  snuffing.     The  stranger  leaks  pungently. 

"We  ought  to  blow  into  St.  John's  with  luck.  We're  trying 
to  plug  the  foretank  now,  but  she's  simply  whistling  it  away," 
her  captain  wails. 

"I'll  stand  by  you,"  Captain  Purnall  roars  to  the  lone  figure 
on  the  conning  tower. 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?"  comes  the  answer.  "She  isn't 
insured,   she's   mine." 

"Might  have  guessed  as  much,"  mutters  Hodgson.  "Owner's 
risk  is  the   worst  risk   of   all." 

"Can't  I  fetch  St.  John's — not  even  with  this  breeze?"  the 
voice   quavers. 

"Stand  by  to  abandon  ship.  Haven't  you  any  lift  left  in 
you,  fore  or  aft?" 

"Nothing  but  the  midship  tanks  and  they're  none  too  tight. 

You  see,  my  Ray  gave  out  and "  he  coughs  in  the  reek  of 

the  escaping  gas. 

"You  poor  devil."     This  does  not  reach  our  friend. 

It  is  obviously  a  case  for  a  rescue,  but  this  duty  is 
saved  the  mail  boat  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  Planet 
Liner  that  takes  off  the  crew  of  four  men  and  a  woman. 
"The  liner  cheers  hollowly  above  us,  and  we  see  the 
passengers'  faces  at  the  saloon  colloid." 

But  the  derelict  must  be  disposed  of  as  a  danger  to 
navigation.  She  is  sinking  rapidly,  but  she  may  bring 
up  on  the  lower  levels  and  drift  about  indefinitely: 

The  Mark  Boat  signals  we  must  attend  to  the  derelict,  now 
whistling  her  death  song,  as  she  falls  beneath  us  in  long 
sick  zigzags. 

"Keep  our  beam  on  her  and  send  out  a  general  warning," 
says   Captain   Purnall,   following  her   down. 

There  is  no  need.  Not  a  liner  in  air  but  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  that  vertical  beam  and  gives  us  and  our  quarry  a  wide 
berth, 

"But  she'll  drown  in  the  water,  won't  she?"  I  ask. 

"Not  always,"  is  his  answer.  "I've  known  a  derelict  up- 
end and  sift  her  engines  out  of  herself  and  flicker  round  the 
Lower  Lanes  for  three  weeks  on  her  forward  tanks  only. 
We'll  run  no  risks.  Pith  her,  George,  and  look  sharp.  There's 
weather   ahead." 

Captain  Hodgson  opens  the  underbody  colloid,  swings  the 
heavy  pithing  iron  out  of  its  rack,  which  in  liners  is  gen- 
erally used  as  a  settee,  and  at  two  hundred  feet  releases  the 
catch.,  We  hear  the  whir  of  the  crescent-shaped  arms  opening 
as  they  descend.  The  derelict's  forehead  is  punched  in, 
starred  across,  and  rent  diagonally.  She  falls  stern  first,  our 
beam  upon  her ;  slides  like  a  lost  soul  down  that  pitiless 
ladder  of  light,  and  the  Atlantic  takes  her. 

The  identity  of  the  "Mark  Boat"  is  not  very  clear, 
but  we  may  infer  that  she  is  a  sort  of  international 
policeman  and  general  regulator  of  aerial  affairs,  as 
well  as  fulfilling  the  duties  of  general  referee. 

This  "pithing"  of  a  derelict  is  "a  filthy  business,"  says 
Captain  Hodgson,  and  the  Incident  leads  that  doughty 


navigator  to  wonder  what  it  must  have  been  like  in 
the  old  days  when  such  things  were  done  in  war  and 
to  vessels  "filled  with  international-speaking  men  of  all 
the  internationalities."  It  leads  to  the  further  reflection 
that  each  one  of  them  was  taught  in  those  days  "(that 
is  the  horror  of  it)  that  after  death  he  would  very 
possibly  go  forever  to  unspeakable  torment." 

Another  admirable  touch  is  given  in  the  description 
of  the  hospital  ship,  for  although  war  has  ceased  long 
since,  human  suffering  has  by  no  means  been  abolished: 

To  enjoy  life  and  tobacco,  begin  both  on  a  sunny  morning 
half  a  mile  or  so  above  the  dappled  Atlantic  cloud  belts  and 
after  a  volt-flurry  which  has  cleared  and  tempered  your 
nerves.  While  we  discussed  the  thickening  traffic  with  the 
superiority,  that  comes  of  having  a  high  level  reserved  to  our- 
selves, we  heard  (and  I  for  the  first  time)  the  morning  hymn 
on  a  hospital  boat. 

She  was  cloaked  by  a  skein  of  raveled  fluff  beneath  us 
and  we  caught  the  chant  before  she  rose  into  the  sunlight. 
"Oh,  ye  winds  of  God,"  sang  the  unseen  voices:  "bless  ye 
the  Lord.     Praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  forever" 

We  slid  off  our  caps  and  joined  in.  When  our  shadow 
fell  across  her  great  open  platforms  they  looked  up  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  neighborly  while  they  sang.  We 
could  see  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  and  the  white  button- 
like faces  of  the  cot-patients.  She  passed  slowly  beneath 
us,  heading  northward,  her  hull,  wet  with  the  dews  of  the 
night,  all  ablaze  in  the  sunshine.  So  took  she  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  and  vanished,  her  song  continuing.  "Oh,  ye  holy  and 
humble  men  of  heart,  bless  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  Him  and 
magnify   Him    forever." 

"She's  a  public  lunger  or  she  wouldn't  have  been  singing  the 
Benedicite ;  and  she's  a  Greenlander  or  she  wouldn't  have 
snow  blinds  over  her  colloids,"  said  George  at  last.  "She'll  be 
bound  for  Frederikshavn  or  one  of  the  Glacier  sanatoriums 
for  a  month.  If  she  was  an  accident  ward  she'd  be  hung  up 
at  the  eight  thousand  foot  level.     Yes — consumptives." 

"Funny,  how  the  new  things  are  the  old  things.  I've  read 
in  books,"  Tim  answered,  "that  savages  used  to  haul  their 
sick  and  wounded  up  to  the  tops  of  hills  because  microbes 
were  fewer  there.  Same  idea.  How  much  do  the  doctors 
sav  we've  added  to  the  average  life  of  a  man?" 

"Thirty  years,"  says  George  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Are 
we  going  to  spend  'em  all  up  here,  Tim?" 

The  travelers  reach  Quebec  twenty  minutes  ahead  of 
time,  and  so  they  have  to  wait  for  their  slip  until  the 
Yokohama  Intermediate  Packet  has  pulled  out  and 
given  them  room.  A  big  Hamburger  is  on  the  point 
of  leaving  and  her  crew  are  singing  "Elsinore,"  which 
is  described  as  "the  oldest  of  our  chanteys."  You  know 
it,  of  course  :  ' 

Mother    Rugen's    tea-house    on    the    Baltic — 
Forty    couples    waltzing    on    the    floor. 

And  you  can  watch  my  Ray, 

For  I  must  go  away 

And  dance  with  Ella  Sweyn  at  Elsinore. 

Nor — Nor — N  o  r — Nor — 
West  from   Sourabaya  to   the   Baltic — 

Ninety  knot  an  hour  to  the  Skaw. 
Mother  Rugen's  tea-house  on  the  Baltic 

And  a  dance  with  Ella  Sweyn  at  Elsinore. 

The  appendix  contains  announcements  from  the 
"Aerial  Board  of  Control,"  divided  into  "Lights," 
"Casualties,"  "Missing,"  and  "Broke  for  Obstruction 
and  Quitting  Levels."  There  are  three  entries  under 
the  last  heading  and  in  each  case  the  delinquent  ship 
was  "twice  warned." 

Mr.  Kipling  has  written  books  having  a  greater  popu- 
lar interest  than  "With  the  Night  Mail."  Some  of  it 
is  a  little  over-technical  for  the  quite  casual  reader, 
if  Mr.  Kipling  has  any  quite  casual  readers.  But  he 
has  written  nothing  that  is  a  better  example  of  his 
peculiar  power  to  saturate  himself  with  his  subject 
and  to  identify  himself  with  it.  There  is  probably  no 
man  living  who  could  produce  so  perfect  an  illusion 
upon  such  a  subject. 

Some  striking  illustrations  in  color  are  by  Frank  X. 
Levendecker  and  H.  Reuterdahl. 

''With  the  Night  Mail:  A  Story  of  2000  A.  D. 
(Together  with  extracts  from  the  contemporary  maga- 
zine in  which  it  appeared.)"  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Curiously  enough,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  were  almost 
synchronous  in  their  appearance  in  England  (observes 
the  London  Chronicle).  Evelyn  saw  the  first  cup  of 
coffee  drunk  at  Oxford  in  1637  by  a  Greek  called 
Canopios,  and  within  twenty  years  there  were  coffee 
stalls  at  the  street  corners,  and  a  handsome  revenue 
was  yielded  to  the  crown  by  the  duty  levied  upon  it 
of  four-pence  a  gallon.  Cocoa  is  among  the  many 
benefits  which  Columbus  conferred  upon  Europe.  Its 
first  appearance  in  England  was  in  1657,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  London,  where  a  Frenchman  set  up  a  house  for 
the  sale  of  "an  excellent  West  India  drink,  called  choco- 
late." By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cocoa 
had  become  a  fashionable  beverage,  but  its  high  price 
confined  its  consumption  to  the  wealthy,  and  allowed 
it  to  be  outstripped  in  popularity  by  coffee  and  tea. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  first  to  drink  tea,  then 
anything  from  six  to  ten  guineas  the  pound,  and  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  of  1659  as  the  new  drink, 
"called  by  the  Chinians  Tcha?,  and  by  other  nations 
Tay,  alias  Tee."  It  was  slow  in  reaching  the  middle 
classes,  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  Scottish  lady,  who,  on  receiving  some  as  a  present 
from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  boiled  the  leaves,  threw 
away  the  water,  and  served  it  up  as  a  vegetable. 

Fort  the  first  time  an  election  in  Germany  has  been 
held  up  by  a  woman.  A  baroness  in  Westphalia  was 
entitled  to  cast  a  proxy  vote  at  a  municipal  election. 
Finding  that  her  name  had  been  left  off  the  registry, 
the   baroness   protested.      When    her    pr<  un- 

heeded and  the  election  was  held  she  ap]  the 

law.      The   courts   promptly   quashed    (!' 
ordered  it  held  over  again  so  that  the  ould 

cast  her  vote. 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Untrodden  English  Ways,  by  Henry  C.  Shel- 
ley. Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston ;  S3. 

Xot  all  of  these  ways  are  untrodden,  al- 
though it  may  well  be  that  the  traveler  who 
commits  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
London  guide  will  miss  most  of  them.  Prob- 
ably he  will  not  find  his  way  to  Bunhill 
Fields  burial  ground,  although  it  is  so  close  to 
the  roar  of  the  city,  and  by  such  an  omission 
he  will  miss  a  contact  with  some  of  the 
domestic  history  of  England.  Here  he  will 
find  the  graves  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  of  John 
Bunyan,  and  are  we  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Swedenborg  also  lies  here,  although  the  au- 
thor makes  no  mention  of  him  ?  Bunhill  Fields 
was  originally  intended  for  the  burial  of  dis- 
senters and  such-like  trash,  and  the  records 
show  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
bodies  have  been  interred  in  this  unconse- 
crated  ground. 

The  author  has  a  happy  gift  for  the  geo- 
graphical search  for  the  less  distinct  records 
of  history*-  He  wanders  down  into  Cornwall, 
and  by  no  means  fruitlessly.  He  returns  to 
Devon — and  why  does  he  discriminate  against 
Cornwall  by  speaking  of  "Fair  Devon"  ? — and 
here  he  is  reminded  of  Charles  Kingsley  and 
the  great  men  immortalized  by  him.  Then 
to  Bath,  where  all  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the 
kingdom  were  wont  to  assemble  and  that  is 
therefore  correspondingly  rich  in  the  lighter 
records  that  make  such  admirable  reading. 
The  chapter  on  "Royalty  in  Wax"  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  only  the  initiated — and 
now  are  we  not  all  initiated  ? — are  aware  that 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  be  found,  by 
those  who  know  how,  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  wax  figures,  effigies  of  the  great  de- 
parted that  were  used  as  parts  of  their  funeral 
ceremonies.  Perhaps  they  are  not  works  of 
art,  but  the  sentiment  of  association  clings 
around  them  closely.  And  so  we  travel  on 
and  glance  at  famous  graves  that  are  not  in 
the  abbey,  although  they  ought  to  be,  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  summary'  eviction  of  some 
worthies  who  are  there  now,  but  who  have 
no  other  claim  to  remembrance.  There  is 
Laurence  Sterne,  who  lies  in  St.  George's, 
and  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Hogarth,  and 
Rossetti,  and  we  regret,  by  the  way,  that  great 
artists  do  not  design  tombstones  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  literary'  friends.  Then 
we  have  a  chapter  on  Dick  Turpin  and  the 
Beaconsfield  country  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind.  The  conscientious  and  intelligent 
tourist  could  hardly  do  better  than  take  this 
book  with  him,  so  that  when  official  guides 
have  done  their  worst  he  may  go  away  and 
browse  by  himself  with  this  other  guide,  who 
is  always  so  kindly  and  discriminating,  and 
who  proves  his  own  good  taste  by  his  unerring 
recognition  of  what  we  should  most  wish  to 
see. 

The  book  contains  five  full-page  plates  in 
colors,  fifty-five  full-page  photographic  illus- 
trations and  a  number  of  sketches  in  the 
text. 


A  Working  Theology,  by  Alexander  MacColl. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York ;   75  cents. 

The  learned  author  has  attempted  to  re- 
state the  position  of  Christianity  so  that  it 
shall  conform  to  recent  criticism  while  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  "orthodox  layman."  In 
spite  of  his  orthodoxy — whatever  orthodoxy 
may  mean — the  layman  is  beginning  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  recognize  that  whenever 
theology  enlarges  its  frontiers  it  does  so,  not 
willingly,  but  at  the  point  of  the  critical 
bayonet. 

But  this  little  book  contains  a  great  deal 
that  must  be  immensely  helpful  to  a  be- 
leaguered faith.  On  the  question  of  miracles, 
for  example,  and  their  supposed  antagonism 
to  science  we  have  the  suggestion  that  a 
miracle  is  not  departure  from  law,  but  from 
known  law,  that  the  miracle  of  yesterday  is 
the  commonplace  of  today  and  that  it  may 
be  defined  as  "a  divine  restoration  of  the  true 
order  of  nature."  Thus  the  miracle  worker 
is  one  whose  knowledge  of  natural  law  is 
greater  than  that  of  humanity.  Another 
luminous  definition  is  that  of  prayer,  which 
is  "the  recognition  of  law." 

The  author  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
little  more  robust  in  his  handling  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  and  the  dogmas  of  justi- 
fication. It  is  the  crude  and  repulsive  ma- 
terialism of  orthodoxy  that  has  had  the 
greatest  of  all  estranging  effects  upon  the 
world,  and  nowhere  would  the  virtue  of  a 
direct  repudiation  be  so  manifest. 


Venetia   and  Northern  Italy,   being  the  Story 

of    Venice,    Lombardy,    and    Emilia,    by 

Cecil    Headlam.      Published   by   the   Mac- 

millan   Company,  New  York;   $2.50. 

To    visit    Italy    except    under    the    personal 

conduct  of  si  ch  a  volume  as  this — and  there 

are  but  few  in  the  same  category — is  to  risk 

an    oversight    of    associations    that    ought    not 

to    be    raisf  d.      Geographically,    the     ground 

is      ot   extensive.      It  is   to   be   found 

:e    triangular   plain    bounded    on    the 

the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  the  Apen- 

i   on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 


The  author  explains  that  in  each  town  there 
is  a  distinct  personality.  Vernon  Lee  in  her 
"Genus  Loci"  finds  the  same  phenomenon 
elsewhere  and  it  is  usually  a  very  real  in- 
heritance, as  in  the  case  of  these  Italian 
towns,  from  the  days  when  each  had  its  own 
government  and  its  more  or  less  aggressive 
and  selfish  ambitions,  and  when  each  found 
its  culmination  at  varying  periods  of  history. 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan  are  there- 
fore not  so  much  parts  of  a  whole  as  tower- 
ing and  isolated  indivi dualities,  and  their  his- 
tory must  be  studied  separately. 

The  book  is  a  substantial  one,  but  it  is 
none  too  large  for  a  formidable  task.  The 
author  avows  a  desire  "to  be  of  use  upon 
the  spot,"  and  he  keeps  his  intention  clearly 
within  view.  Resisting  the  temptation  to 
deviate  too  deeply  into  history,  he  confines 
himself  to  the  events  immediately  associated 
with  the  objects  now  in  sight.  He  acts  as 
vade  tnecum  to  the  traveler,  showing  him 
the  things  that  he  ought  to  see  and  raising 
enough  of  the  curtain  of  history  to  prove  their 
value  and  to  stimulate  interest. 

The  illustrations  form  a  valuable  feature 
of  a  valuable  book.  Twenty-five  exquisite 
plates  in  colors  by  Mr.  Gordon  Home,  with 
many  others  in  black  and  white,  give  an  added 
distinction  to  the  work.  Mr.  Headlam  has 
written  other  works  of  travel,  but  he  has 
never  done  anything  better  than  "Venetia 
and  Northern  Italy." 


Studies  in  the  American  Race  Problem,  by 
Alfred  Holt  Stone.  Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York ;  $2. 

This  is  perhaps  the  weightiest  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  race  problem  that  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  judicial 
temperament  of  the  author,  his  staid  and  un- 
biased presentation  of  facts,  his  immense 
wealth  in  material,  and  its  orderly  and  liter- 
ary presentation  combine  to  make  a  work  of 
unusual  human  interest  and  one  that  the 
sociologist  can  not  afford  to  overlook. 

If  so  varied  a  collection  of  testimonies  and 
of  pleas  can  be  said  to  have  a  pervasive  idea 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  quoted  by  the  author  with 
approval,  that  our  "standards  of  right  and 
wrong  are  modified  and  adapted  to  what  at 
the  moment  are  regarded  as  the  objects  most 
beneficial  to  the  individual  or  to  the  social 
organization."  That  is  to  say,  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  standards  to  the  colored  prob- 
lem must  be  based  upon  local  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  not  upon  the  axioms  that 
are  common  to  the  world.  The  local  knowl- 
edge of  the  South  must  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  negro  just  as  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be 
judged  as  a  factor  in  the  Asiatic  question. 

It  is  this  local  knowledge  that  the  author 
tries  to  give  us.  That  it  is  untinged  by 
prejudice  is  proved  by  the  immense  labors 
undertaken  by  him  in  pursuit  of  the  negro 
point  of  view.  It  is,  indeed,  only  at  the  point 
of  saturation  that  any  man  becomes  qualified 
to  speak  either  in  defense  or  in  condemnation 
of  the  South.  The  difficulties  of  defining  a 
point  of  view,  of  classifying  the  infinite  and 
positive  impressions  that  combine  into  race 
feeling,  are  notoriously  difficult,  but  the 
South  is  tired  of  standing  at  the  criminal 
bar  for  a  policy  toward  the  negro  that  is  not 
peculiar  to  herself,  but  that  finds  a  reflection 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  where  the 
white  and  black  races  are  in  contact 

Mr.  Stone  covers  the  whole  ground.  Pass- 
ing from  a  general  survey,  he  considers  some 
of  the  economic  aspects,  and  the  crucial  points 
of  post-bellum  racial  contact.  The  chapter 
upon  the  negro  in  politics  is  particularly 
striking.  Admirable,  too,  are  his  comments 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  incursions  into  the 
problem  and  the  resulting  intensification  of 
difficulties.  The  concluding  portion  of  the 
book  contains  some  valuable  contributions  by 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  who  devotes  himself 
to  negro  criminality,  census  statistics,  and  the 
probable  increase  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States.  A  complete  index  supplies  a 
feature  that  could  hardly  be  spared. 


The  Century  of  the  Child,  by  Ellen  Key. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

It  takes  no  more  than  a  glance  at  this  work 
to  understand  its  twenty  editions  in  Germany 
and  its  general  popularity  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Nothing  more  discerning,  intelligent, 
and  trenchant  has  been  written  upon  educa- 
tion and  upon  the  general  training  of  the 
child. 

The  author  is  unconventional.  She  makes 
no  salaams  to  precedent,  to  established  au- 
thorities, to  "eminent  educators,"  or  to  re- 
ligious institutions.  She  gave  up  her  work 
for  female  suffrage  because  she  believed  that 
the  salvation  of  women  depended  rather  upon 
her  effectiveness  as  wife  and  mother  than 
upon  her  liberty  from  these  and  other  re- 
straints. Now  she  devotes  herself  to  the 
child  and  she  regards  the  child  not  as  an  inci- 
dent in  woman's  life,  but  as  a  care  to  which 
she  must  bend  every  fibre  of  her  being,  to 
which  she  must  devote  the  whole  of  her  force 
and  time. 

She  begins  her  book  with  the  prenatal  in- 
fluences that  are  so  powerful  a  moulding 
force  upon  the  future  life.  She  says  exactly 
what  she  means  and  her  meaning  is  of  vital 


importance,  but  she  says  it  delicately,  as  such 
things  are  always  said  where  the  intention  is 
pure.  Perhaps  she  has  too  great  a  dependence 
upon  law,  as  is  universal  with  women  re- 
formers. She  demands  "that  those  with  in- 
herited physical  or  psychical  diseases  shall 
not  transmit  them  to  their  offspring."  How 
is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  A  restriction  upon 
marriage  would  do  very  little,  nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  give  further  and  tremendous  powers 
to  every  half-baked  youth  who  happens  to 
have  a  medical  diploma. 

The  author  speaks  wisely  on  the  faddism 
that  is  now  introduced  into  the  training  of 
children.  The  anxiety  that  they  shall  eat  at 
a  particular  moment,  go  to  bed  as  the  hour 
strikes,  be  clothed  according  to  strict  rules 
of  temperature  and  protected  from  every 
drop  of  unboiled  water  "makes  them  nervous, 
irritable  slaves  of  habit."  A  child's  life 
should  not  be  systematized,  nor  should  it  be 
over-protected  against  the  chances  and  in- 
equalities  of   life. 

The  author  is  no  less  pronounced  on  the 
subject  of  religious  instruction.  She  regards 
it  as  the  "most  demoralizing  factor  in  educa- 
tion." It  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  real 
religion  that  it  can  survive  the  forms  and 
observances  exacted  in  its  name  and  the 
poisonous  dogmas  taught  by  its  authority. 

Every  page  of  this  book  contains  a  stimu- 
lating thought,  every  page  some  stimulating 
suggestion  that  commends  itself  instantly  for 
its  practical  common  sense  and  its  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  book 
will  not  be  popular  with  the  typically  modern 
woman,  whose  conception  of  her  own  evolu- 
tion is  a  deliverance  from  all  forms  of  duty, 
but  it  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  mothers  whose 
children  are  not  among  the  unwanted. 


a  travel  book  that  no  one  can  read  without 
interest  and  benefit,  and  in  which  light  and 
shade  find  a  perfect  blending.  The  volume 
contains  twelve   colored  illustrations. 


A  Canyon  Voyage,  by  Frederick  S.  Dellen- 
baugh.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,   New   York;   $3.50. 

This  fine  volume  is  the  narrative  of  the 
second  Powell  expedition  down  the  Green- 
Colorado  River  from  Wyoming  and  the  ex- 
plorations on  land  in  the  years  1871  and  1872. 
The  author  was  the  artist  and  assistant 
topographer   to    the    expedition. 

Major  Powell's  first  descent  of  the  river 
was  in  1869.  He  traveled  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  in  Wyoming  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Virgin  River  in  Nevada,  a  feat,  says  the 
author,  "unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequaled,  on 
this  continent."  The  second  and  supple- 
mentary expedition  was  also  under  Major 
Powell's  leadership,  and  it  is  strange  that 
no  adequate  report  of  this  second  journey 
has  ever  been  published.  The  present  vol- 
ume is,  however,  so  complete  and  so  readable, 
its  information  is  so  varied  and  so  ener- 
getically presented  as  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
delay.  Avoiding  unnecessary  repetitions  and 
a  mere  tabulation  of  facts,  the  author  writes 
a  story  of  exploration  as  it  should  be  written. 
Any  one,  he  says,  who  wishes  to  do  so  can 
use  this  book  as  a  guide  for  navigating  the 
river  as  far  as  Kanab  Canyon,  the  journey 
being  recorded  day  by  day  with  a  heedful 
eye  to  the  difficulties  of  those  who  might 
follow  an  adventurous  course  and  one  filled 
with  the  delights  and  the  dangers  of  terra 
incognita.  Other  parties  have  attempted 
the  same  feat  since  that  day,  and  while  some 
have  been  successful,  others  have  been  disas- 
trous. The  toil  of  future  explorers  must  be 
immeasurably  lightened  by  this  delightful 
book,  written  with  the  accuracy  and  observa- 
tion of  the  scientist  and  the  graphic  enthusi- 
asm of  the  explorer. 

Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  the 
fifty  illustrations  and  the  colored  frontispiece. 
Without  exception  they  are  works  of  art, 
while  the  five  maps  are  an  indispensable 
feature. 


Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies,  by  Enos  A.  Mills. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York;  $1.75. 
The  author  conducts  the  Long's  Peak  Inn 
in  the  Rockies  and  for  over  twenty  years  he 
was  the  Long's  Peak  guide.  A  nature  lover 
by  disposition,  his  opportunities  for  gratifying 
his  inclinations  were  boundless,  and  some  of 
his  experiences  in  tramping  over  the  Colorado 
Rockies  in  summer  and  winter  he  has  em- 
bodied in  this  fine  book.  His  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  wild  life  has  been  gained 
without  the  use  of  firearms.  He  holds  well- 
nigh  everything  to  be  harmless  and  speaks  of 
a  fear  of  the  wilds  as  being  unreasonable  like 
a  dread  of  the  dark.  Even  timber  wolves 
have  innocent  motives,  and  one  of  his  best 
stories  relates  the  rout  of  two  angry  wolves 
by  the  click  of  his  camera.  He  could  not 
even  get  their  photographs.  Twenty-four  fine 
full-page  illustrations  are  a  welcome  addition 
to  a  fascinating  book. 


Out-of-Doors    in    the    Holy    Land,    by    Henry 
Van  Dyke.     Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons,    New   York. 
This   is   an    account    of   a   journey    through 
Palestine,    and   the  name   of   the  author  is   a 
sufficient   guarantee   of   a   charming  style  and 
of   irreproachable    taste,    and   it   may   be    said 
that  good  taste  is  not  always  the  strong  point 
of  those  who  deal  with  the  associations  of  the 
Holy    Land.       Dr.    Van    Dyke    never    allows 
these  associations  to  fade  into  the  background 
nor  on  the  other  hand  does  he  allow  personal 
sentiments  to  be  too  evident.     He  has  written 


In  West  Point  Gray,  by  Florence  Kimball 
Russel.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  those  who 
feel  curious  as  to  the  manner  of  life  at  West 
Point.  Thrown  into  the  form  of  a  story  of 
which  a  number  of  typical  young  men  are  the 
characters,  it  sketches  the  life  of  the  academy- 
day  by  day  and  with  an  apparently  intimate 
and  competent  knowledge  and  in  a  style  that 
makes  capital  reading. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Modern  France. 
Redemption,  by  Rene  Bazin  ;  translated  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Rappoport.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  $1.25. 
M.  Bazin  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  fiction  can  be  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  religious  and  social  questions.  Sev- 
eral of  his  matchless  stories  are  now  at  the 
service  of  American  readers.  They  give  a 
picture  of  modern  France  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  skillful  simplicity  and  that  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions  impossible  to  pre- 
tentiousness or  to  complexity.  They  are 
wholly  free  from  boulevardism  and  from  the 
smallest  taint  of  suggestiveness  and  they  com- 
bine a  photographic  accuracy  with  a  certain 
imaginative  idealism  that  owes  its  force  to 
spontaneity  and  conviction. 

But  the  special  pleading  for  the  church  in 
France  is  none  the  less  evident  for  its  hon- 
esty. In  "The  Nun"  we  saw  this  special 
pleading  in  full  play,  and  while  it  is  less  di- 
rect in  "Redemption,"  we  feel  that  it  is  still 
there.  "Redemption"  is  the  story  of  a  young 
girl,  Henriette,  who  is  one  of  a  group  of  mil- 
liners in  the  city  of  Nantes.  Orphaned  when 
a  child,  she  is  adopted  by  her  uncle,  who  gives 
her  the  best  education  at  his  command  and 
apprentices  her  to  Mme.  Clemence,  at  whose 
establishment  she  becomes  forewoman.  At- 
tracted by  a  natural  kindliness  toward  suffer- 
ing and  poverty,  she  gradually  grows  into  the 
place  of  good  angel  to  the  locality,  and  when 
she  becomes  the  intermediary  for  the  charity 
of  a  wealthy  woman  she  recognizes  a  vocation 
that  draws  her  as  a  matter  of  course  toward 
the  nunnery-  And  this  is  where  the  average 
reader  will  rebel,  although  the  author  seems 
to  have  no  sense  of  outrage  upon  wholesome 
human  nature.  Henriette  is  wholly  delightful. 
An  artist  by  temperament,  mistress  of  her 
trade,  loved  by  a  good  man,  an  ideal  wife 
and  mother  in  prospective,  we  are  tacitly 
asked  to  rejoice  in  her  self-immurement,  to 
regard  it  as  natural  and  proper,  and  to  accept 
cheerfully  the  nunnery*  instead  of  the  wedding 
bells.  We  do  it  with  impatience  and  even 
with  disgust. 

The  author  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  depic- 
tion of  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, although  here,  too,  there  seems  to  be  the 
constant  and  overshadowing  assumption  that 
the  social  conflict  is  due  to  the  estrangement 
of  the  church.  His  stories  are  like  the  quiet 
raising  of  a  curtain  and  an  invitation  to  look 
for  ourselves  at  the  figures  on  the  stage.  They 
are  always  simple  figures,  saying  simple  things 
and  doing  simple  deeds,  but  they  typify  the 
great  forces  that  convulse  the  modern  world, 
and  behind  homely  speech  and  action  we  see 
the  menace  of  conflict  and  of  coming  disrup- 
tion. We  can  not  afford  to  be  without  these 
stories,  but  we  remember  that  there  is  another 
side  unrepresented  by  any  actors  upon  M. 
Bazin's   stage. 


Letters  of  Cortes,  translated   and  edited  with 
a    Biographical    Introduction    and    Notes 
Compiled     from     Original      Sources,     by 
Francis  Augustus  MacNutt.     Published  in 
two    volumes    by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons, 
New  York;   $10. 
The  second  of  these  two  fine  volumes  with 
a   frontispiece  portrait  of   Charles   V  in    1519 
has  now  made  its  appearance.     It  will  be  re- 
membered   that    the    first    volume,    besides    a 
wealth   of  biographical   notes   and  the  will   of 
Cortes,  contained  his  first  and  second  letters, 
dated   1519  and   1520.     In  the  second  volume 
we    find    the    third,    fourth,    and    fifth    letters, 
dated    1522,    1524,   and   1526,   together  with   a 
fragment  of  a  letter  from  Bishop   Zumarraga 
and  an  index  of  eight  pages. 

Unstinted  praise  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
workmanship  of  this  important  addition  to 
the  historical  library.  The  volumes,  of  royal 
octavo  size,  are  printed  in  bold  type  upon 
good  paper  and  tasefully  bound  in  green  and 
gray  with  gilt  lettering.  Frontispieces  and 
maps  form  an  attractive  addition. 


Trail  Dust,  by  Daniel  S.  Richardson.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 
Under  this  modest  title  and  an  unassuming 
descriptive  heading,  "A  Little  Round-Up  of 
Western  Verse,"  Mr.  Richardson  has  given  us 
some  very  worthy  verses  that  have  all  the 
exuberant  swing  proper  to  the  literature  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  only  thirty-six 
selections,  but  none  of  them  falls  below  a 
proper  standard  of  excellence.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Richardson's  energetic  compo- 
sition a  single  stanza  from  "Coming  Home" 
may  be  quoted  : 

Don't  you  see  the  fern-tips  there 

Where    the   bank  is  lush    and   green? 
Can't    you    see   the   poppies    flare 

Through  the  manzanita  screen? 
Throw  her  open!     From  the  wall 

Nod    the   lilies    as   we    pass. 
And   a   thousand    wild   things   call 

From    the    shadows    in    the   grass. 


New  Publications. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  a  complete  edition  of  "The 
Poems  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman."  The 
editors,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Stedman's 
wishes,  have  grouped  the  various  poems,  re- 
lated   either    by    subject    or    by    the    occasion 


that  produced  them,  into  eleven  sections.  The 
volume  is  printed  in  comfortable  type  and 
contains  a  handsome  frontispiece  portrait. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

Even  the  uninitiated  can  understand  the 
capital  golf-story  (in  18  holes)  by  John  Camp- 
bell Haywood  entitled  "The  Silver  Cleek."  It 
is  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley  and  the 
price  is  $1. 

A  story  that  can  be  safely  recommended 
to  boys  is  "Harry's  Island,"  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour.  It  is  a  record  of  camp  life  and 
of  all  the  possible  and  even  probable  adven- 
tures incidental  thereto.  "Harry's  Island"  is 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York. 

From  the  Century  Company,  New  York, 
comes  "The  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox,"  by 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  with  100  illustrations 
by  the  author.  The  object  avowed  by  Mr. 
Seton  is  "to  show  the  man-world  how  the  fox- 
world  lives — and  above  all  to  advertise  and 
emphasize  the  beautiful  monogamy  of  the 
better-class  fox."     Price,  $1.50. 

Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Ph.  D.,  associate 
professor  of  accounting  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  written  a  valuable  work  on 
"Modern  Accounting :  Its  Principles  and  Some 
of  Its  Problems."  The  book,  which  is  a 
bulky  one,  is  based  upon  the  author's  view- 
point that  the  essence  of  accounting  is  "the 
presentation,  first,  of  a  correct  exhibit  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  concern  at  a  given 
moment  of  time,  and  secondly,  a  showing  of 
the  results  obtained  during  a  given  period  of 
time."  The  subject  is  elaborated  successfully 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
the  accountant.  The  book  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price,  $1.75. 

Those  familiar  with  "Wild  Life  Near 
Home"  and  "Roof  and  Meadow,"  by  Dallas 
Love  Sharp,  will  welcome  "The  Lay  of  the 
Land,"  by  the  same  author.  Many  of  the 
more  familiar  sights  of  country  life,  the  ani- 
mals and  the  flowers  that  we  all  know,  are 
dealt  with  here  in  a  way  peculiarly  winsome 
and  with  the  kindly  intimate  knowledge  that 
can  disclose  new  beauties  and  new  traits  for 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  volume,  embel- 
lished with  drawings  by  Elizabeth  Myers 
Snagg,  is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  New  York  and  Boston.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The    Houghton    Mifflin    Company   will    soon 
publish   a  volume  by   President   Eliot   entitled 
"Education  for  Efficiency." 

F.  G.  Aflalo  will  publish  a  new  book  soon 
giving  an  account  of  fishing  and  other  days 
in  California  and  Canada  under  the  title  of 
"Sunset  Playgrounds."  The  author's  recent 
visit  to  Catalina  Island — the  mecca  of  sea 
anglers — is  described. 

Two  papers  by  Ouida,  purchased  while  the 
author  was  in  the  prime  of  life  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  they  were  not  to  be  printed  until 
after  her  death  will  appear  forthwith  in  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine.  "Shall  Women  Vote?" 
will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue  and  "Love 
vs.  Avarice"  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Anne  Warner  has  just  sent  her  Boston  pub- 
lishers, from  her  home  in  Germany,  the  last 
of  the  proofs  of  her  new  story,  "In  a  Mys- 
terious Way." 

Mrs.  Katherine  Macquoid  is  the  veteran  of 
English  women  novelists.  She  has  just  cele- 
brated her  eightieth  birthday  and  she  is  still 
in  good  health  and  full  of  energy.  She  has 
just  been  finishing  another  novel,  her  fiftieth 
since  she  began  to  write.  Her  most  popular 
story,  "Patty,"  was  written  in  187 1 ,  nearly 
forty   years   ago. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  whose  novel  "In- 
terplay" was  published  last  fall,  has  had  some 
interesting  and  peculiar  letters  either  in  rela- 
tion to,  or  prompted  by,  her  literary  work. 
For  instance :  "You  have  a  sympathetic  heart, 
I  am  sure.  Please  send  my  daughter  away  to 
Italy  to  train  as  a  singer  for  three  years." 
Or,  "Please  send  me  £300  to  finance  my 
new  patent,  which  shall  benefit  yourself  and 
the  whole  world." 

Mr.  DeMorgan  writes  Mr.  Holt  that  he 
is  still  busily  at  work  on  the  manuscript 
of  his  new  novel,  which  has  been  announced 
as  "Blind  Jim,"  though  he  himself  does  not 
care  for  this  title,  and  will  probably  change  it 
to  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again."  Mr.  De 
Morgan  says  it  will  be  longer  than  "Joseph 
Vance"  or  "Somehow  Good,"  and  a  competent 
critic  who  has  seen  the  MS.  says  it  will  be  his 
best  novel.  Mr.  DeMorgan  adds  that  the 
slight  earthquake  shocks  in  Florence  have 
been  seriously  interrupting  his  literary  work. 
With  the  Messina  disaster  in  mind,  people 
are  apprehensive  throughout  Italy.  One  night 
Mr.  DeMorgan  was  turned  out  of  bed  at  two 
a.  m.  by  one  of  these  shocks,  which  he  feared 
might  be  the  warning  of  a  cataclysm. 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson,  the  editor  of 
the  Eversley  edition,  quotes  the  following 
passage  out  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Brother- 
ton  :  "Well  do  I  remember  your  father  read- 
ing 'The  Falcon'  to  me  (still  in  MS.),  in  a 
little  attic  at  Farringford.  The  ivy  outside 
was  blowing  against  the  casement  like  patter- 


ing rain,  all  the  time.  When  he  had  finished 
he  softly  closed  the  simple  'copy-book'  it  was 
written  in,  and  said  softly,  'Stately  and  ten- 
der, isn't  it?'  Exactly  as  if  he  were  com- 
menting on  another  man's  work — and  no  more 
just  comment  could  have  come  from  the 
whole   world   of   critics." 

While  Canada  is  agitating  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  mails  of  Robert  Herrick's  "To- 
gether" Mr.  Stead  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
five-page  review  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Mr.  Stead  says  of  the  book:  "It"  is  full  of 
suggestion,  a  book  instinct  with  luminous  re- 
flections upon  life  and  love,  the  book  of  a 
student  of  men  and  women.  .  .  .  Mr.  Her- 
rick's book  is  a  powerful  plea  for  a  return  to 
the  elemental  simplicities  of  life." 

Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  of  King's  College. 
Cambridge,  England,  delivered  the  1909  In- 
gersoll  Lecture  at  Harvard  University  on 
April  9,  his  subject  being  "Is  Immortality  De- 
sirable?" The  lecture  will  be  published  in 
book  form  next  month  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

*♦#■ 

The  Cambridge  Poets. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  a  series  that  combines  so 
much  external  dignity  with  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  text  and  comment.  The  series 
now  contains  twenty  volumes,  the  latest  addi- 
tion being  "The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dry- 
den,"  by  George  R.  Noyes  of  Berkeley.  This 
is  the  most  complete  collection  of  Dryden's 
works  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  one- 
volume  popular  form.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  collation  of  the  entire  text  with  the 
original  edition,  while  valuable  features  are 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  contents 
and  the  reproduction  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  commentary  on  Dryden. 
The  notes  are  ample  and  accurate,  while  the 
index  of  first  lines,  general  index,  and  table 
of  contents  are  all  that  they  should  be.  The 
compilation  and  arrangement  reflect  credit 
upon  Mr.  Noyes,  and  upon  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
who  edits  the  whole  series.  The  price  of  the 
"Dryden"  and  of  some  others  is  S3,  the  re- 
maining volumes  being  $2. 


ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "  finishing  touch  "  if 
seasoned  with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  V. 


Lenses  properly  fitted 
will  not  give  good  results 
if  the  frames  are  not 
adjusted  correctly. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Optician. 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Year*  in  Palace  Hotel  Bide 

Oar  re-ail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  out  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

during  the  coming  month  will  be  given 
prompt    attention    at     our    factor, 

117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 
Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St  Frands  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  have  man,  regular  customers  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Europe.  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
as  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


Have  you  heard  the  VictrolaJ 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn- 
It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or'   me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe,     Price,  §200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearnr  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 
Broadway  at  13th  1635  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  1      SAN  FRANCISCO 


TO  LEASE 

North  side  Jackson  Street,  near  Bachanan, 
BEAUTIFULLY  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
eight  rooms,  two  baths,  earaze.  Rent  reason- 
able.    Telephone,  West  1051. 


The  Hamlin  School  A  lc^,r*DdLE*T 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the   week   of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.     For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San   Francisco. 


CONSOLIDATION  SALE 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN  CO. 

Established  1850 

S.  STERNHEIM  &  SON 

Established  1863 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  pur- 
chased the  business  of  S.  STERNHEIM  &  SON,  and 
desiring  at  this  time  to  reduce  our  own  stock  prior  to 
removal,  as  well  as  that  just  bought,  we  are  offering 
greater  values  than  ever  shown  in  our  line  in  the  city 
before. 

DISCOUNTS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

NATHAN-DOHRMANN   CO. 

1550  Van  Ness  Avenue 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  17,  1909. 


THE  SELFRIDGE  STORE. 


"Piccadilly"    Describes    a   Recent    Phase    of    the 
American  Invasion   of  London; 


It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  have  said, 
that  Selfridge's  new  store  in  Oxford  Street  is 
the  first  department  store  in  London.  A  de- 
partment store  is  presumably  a  store  that  is 
divided  into  departments,  a  store  that  will  sell 
3tou  laces  and  ribbons  at  one  end,  brass  can- 
non at  the  other,  and  bacon  and  eggs  in  the 
middle,  and  of  these  London  has  quite  a  few, 
as,  for  example,  William  Whiteley's,  who  calls 
himself  a  universal  provider  and  who  can  be 
telephoned  for  a  packet  of  pins  or  a  wet 
nurse,  according  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 
But  Selfridge's  is  the  first  typically  Ameri- 
can department  store,  the  first  store  to  com- 
bine its  own  proper  and  regular  facilities  with 
those  of  a  popular  lounge  and  a  club,  the  first 
store  to  make  you  welcome  with  a  whole- 
hearted hospitality  and  to  lay  itself  out  for 
your  temporal  welfare  and  convenience  with- 
out any  apparent  concern  for  its  own  profits. 

And  it  may  be  said  here  that  there  is  no 
public  resentment  at  the  establishment  of  an 
American  store  in  London,  no  trace  of  aloof- 
ness in  its  reception.  There  is  no  need  for  it 
to  pretend  to  be  anything  but  American,  and 
the  more  American  it  is  the  better  it  will  be 
for  it.  The  great  American  flag  floating  in 
the  wind — for  all  flags  are  equally  welcome 
in  London — is  the  best  advertisement  that  it 
can  have,  as  other  American  stores,  although 
not  department  stores,  have  discovered  to 
their  profit.  For  a  long  time  past  we  have 
had  in  London  what  are  called  American  nov- 
elty shops,  and  they  have  a  great  popularity'. 
These  novelty  shops  abound  in  the  latest 
Yankee  inventions  of  a  simple  kind,  cunning 
little  contrivances  for  the  saving  of  domestic 
labor,  new  ideas  in  tools,  cheap  watches,  and 
everything  likely  to  attract  the  conservative 
British  eye  by  its  novelty  or  utility.  These 
shops  do  a  great  trade,  and  the  display  of  the 
American  flag  is  the  best  indication  of  their 
whereabouts.  The  Englishman  likes  a  novelty 
when  it  is  ottered  to  him  if  it  can  appeal  also 
by  its  utility,  and  it  is  therefore  a  little  re- 
markable that  his  own  manufacturers  so  rarely 
offer  it   to   him. 

The  other  storekeepers  in  Oxford  Street 
had  a  foreboding  knowledge  that  Selfridge's 
department  store  would  be  popular  and  they 
were  prompted  to  make  a  belated  bid  for  pub- 
lic support.  They  broke  out  into  a  perfect 
blaze  of  music,  special  attractions,  and  gen- 
eral frivolity  for  days  before  the  new  store 
was  opened  and  assumed  an  air  of  having 
always  done  that  kind  of  thing.  What  with 
the  competition  in  prices  and  the  pervading 
festivities  the  average  shopper  had  the  time 
of  her  life,  but  she  evidently  felt  no  particu- 
lar sense  of  gratitude  for  these  unusual  con- 
cessions, seeing  that,  figuratively  speaking,  she 
camped  outside  Selfridge's  store  on  the  eve  of 
opening,  and  entered  in  a  body  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  open.  It  was  true  she  did  not 
buy  very  much  on  the  opening  day,  pre- 
sumably having  exhausted  her  pocket  money, 
but  she  was  pursued  with  a  devouring  curiosity 
which  will  certainly  bring  her  back  again 
when  the  purse  has  been  replenished. 

Self  ridge  has  certainly  "done  himself 
proud,"  and  his  country  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  him.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  will  know  just  how  the 
exterior  of  his  building  looks.  Inside  there  is 
nothing  wanting,  and  a  good  many  of  the  con- 
veniences need  a  special  guide  for  their  eluci- 
dation. For  instance,  there  is  a  silence  room 
to  which  harrassed  shoppers  may  retire  for 
awhile  in  order  that  jangled  nerves  may  be 
restored  by  a  stillness  that  can  be  felt.  This 
is  altogether  a  novelty  in  London,  but  whether 
it  will  be  popular  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
is  a  place  for  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  children 
or  where  children  may  be  left  in  competent 
care  while  their  mothers  are  purchasing. 
There  is  a  physician  in  constant  attendance. 
as  well  as  a  nurse  in  case  ladies  should  sud- 
denly feel  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  med- 
ical attention.  Continental  visitors  are  spe- 
cially cared  for  by  the  corps  of  interpreters 
and  the  special  rooms  where  all  civilized  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  nor  must  the  steamship 
office  be  overlooked  where  the  courteous  at- 
tendant will  hand  you  a  ticket  to  Timbuctoo 
or  around  the  world  with  the  same  noncha- 
lance with  which  he  will  supply  you  with 
transportation  to  Oxford  or  Kew.  In  short, 
Selfridge's  store  will  supply  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  club  and  a  good  many  that 
can  not  be  found  in  any  club.  It  will  be 
your  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  the 
least  among  its  apparent  desires  will  be  to 
sell   you   something. 

Xow  all  this  marks  a  big  advance  from  the 
day  when  the  shopkeeper  expected  you  to  be 
as  businesslike  and  as  prompt  as  if  you  were 
in  a  bank.  Even  now  the  saunterer  and  the 
idler  are  hardly  understood  in  the  big  Lon- 
don stores.  The  ubiquitous  shopwalker  still 
marks  you  for  his  prey  as  soon  as  you  enter, 
and  follows  you  from  counter  to  counter  with 
obsequious  suggestions.  The  London  shop- 
keeper has  njt  learned  the  secret  of  letting 
his  customers  alone  in  the  full  assurance  that 
they  need  no  temptation  to  buy.  The  average 
woman  wou;  rather  be  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
-   ■-  st    -e.     She  has  her  own  weird  men- 

ses that  precede  negotiations,  and 
aided  by  the  murmured  genuflexions 


and  obeisances  of  the  immaculate  apparition 
who  alternately  paralyzes  the  attendants  and 
grovels  before  the  customer.  Mr.  Selfridge 
will  have  no  shop-walkers.  Visitors  may  wan- 
der about  and  buy  or  not  buy  just  as  the  spirit 
moves  them,  and  this  alone  is  startling  enough 
to  attract  attention. 

The  attendants,  too,  will  thank  the  Selfridge 
store  for  inaugurating  a  new  policy  toward 
them.  There  will  be  no  supervision  over 
their  lives.  They  can  sleep  where' they  like 
and  do  what  they  like  outside  of  business 
hours,  and  their  pay  will  be  enough  to  enable 
them  to  preserve  their  independence.  This  is 
hardly  the  place  to  discuss  the  "living  in" 
question  or  the  system  that  herds  the  attend- 
ants into  something  like  barracks  and  that 
regulates  every  mouthful  of  food  and  every 
minute  of  leisure  and  of  sleep.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  "living  in"  system  has  been 
one  of  the  ugliest  features  of  the  great  Lon- 
don stores,  a  feature  that  has  sometimes  come 
perilously  near  to  scandal.  Mr.  Selfridge  will 
have  none  of  it,  and  this  alone  will  commend 
his  enterprise  to  no  small  section  of  the  Lon- 
don public. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  success  for  this 
great  undertaking.  The  competition  of  rivals, 
and  competent  rivals,  will  be  very  keen,  but 
the  public  will  be  an  impartial  umpire  and  it 
will  go  where  its  self-interest  dictates,  and 
this  seems  to  place  the  whole  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility  upon   Mr.    Selfridge. 

Loxdox,    March   30.    1909.        Piccadilly. 

■<*»- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Tsigane's  Canzonet. 
No!      No! 
Bird    in    the    darkness    singing, 

1    will    not    forget! 
Trill  me  thy  tender  lay  again, — 
Thy  song  of  passion  and  of  pain; 
Set  all  the  sweet  vale  ringing 
With    thy   canzonet. 
Cling  to  thy  branch,    O   bird,  and  cry 
"Love  me,  my  love,  or  let  me  die!" 
With   ecstasy   I   hear  thee, 
And   trembling  linger  near  thee; 
So    let    thine    exquisite   pure   melody    o'erflow    this 
narrow  space,  and  inundate  the  sky! 
The  winds  that  wander  by 
Will  bear  it  to  my  love: 
But  I  need  not  to  prove 
My  loyalty  with  song, 
For  I  have  loved  her  long! 
No!      No! 

Bird  in  the  darkness  singing, 
I  will  not  forget! 
No !       No ! 
Great  river  nobly  flowing, 
I  wil!  not  forget! 
Tell   every  flower  that  bends  to  kiss 
Thy   wave,   how   truest   lover's  bliss 
Within  my  heart  is  glowing, 
In  my  soul  stays  yet! 
With  murmur  sweet,  fair  stream,  proclaim 
The  magic  of  my  lady's  name 

To   every   graceful   willow. 
That  sways  above  each  billow; 
To  every  reed  beside  thy  banks  so  broad  and  low 
tell  of  her  beauty  and  her  spotless  fame. 
But  seek  not  me  to  blame, 
For  I  am  loyal  still: 
My   heart  knows  but  her  will: 
The  thought  of  her  caress 
Is  ever  here  to  biess: 
No!      No! 
Great    river    nobly    flowing, 
I    will    not    forget. 
— Edward  King,  in  "Echoes  from  the  Orient." 


Friends. 
May   I  be   friend  to    all  the   trees, 
To  birds  and  blossoms   and  the  bees; 

To  things  that  creep,  to  things  that  hide 
Through  all  the  teeming  countryside; 
On  terms  with  all  the  stars  at  night, 
With  all  the  playful  beams  of  light; 
In  love  with  leafy  dales  and  hills, 
And  with  the  laughing  mountain  rills; 

With   summer  skies   and   winter  snows; 
With  every  kind  of  breeze  that  blows; 
The  wide  sea  and  the  stretching  plain; 
The  tempest  and  the  falling  rain. 
If  I  were  thus  what  need  had  I 
To    fear    Death's    solemn    mystery 
That  takes  me  from  the  world's  alarms 
And  lays  me  in  earth's  loving  arms? 
—John  Kendrick  Bangs,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Rio  Grande  Patrol. 

It's  pack  and  saddle  and  ride  ere  dawn 

Across  the  sagebrush  flats, 
The  pack  mule  with  the  cinch   tight  drawn 

And  us  in  our  old  white  hats; 
The   prickly   pear   thorns   tear   our   clothes, 

The   rattlers   hiss  in    the  trail, 
But  we  must  move  ere  the  daylight  glows 

Or   the  morning  stars  turn  pale. 

Off  to  the  left  is  the  sickly  stream 

That    divides   two    nations   great, 
And  far  to  the  right,  where  the  foothills  gleam, 

Are   eyes  that  watch   in  hate; 
And  we  must  run  our  quarry  down 

Ere  it  crosses  the  current  slow 
And  gains  the  untrod  hills  that  frown 

Off  there  in   Mexico. 

So   pack   and    saddle   and    ride,    ere   light. 

With   no   fire   to   stamp   out; 
No    telltale    gleam    must    catch    his    sight 

And   tell    what   we're   about; 
For  we  must  catch  our  man  today — 

Perhaps  we'll  give  and  take! — 
Where  yonder  stream,  through  desert  gray, 

Crawls  like   a  wounded   snake. 
— Arthur  Chapman,  in  Denver  Republican. 


"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 

Eugene    Korn,    15.  Kearny,    "exclusive"    agent. 


BY  ORDER  OF 


Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin 


We  will  sell 


AT  AUCTION 

Thursday,  April  22,  1909 

at  12  o'clock  noon 

at  our  salesroom, 

318-324  KEARNY  STREET 

1N  18  SUBDIVISIONS 

Averaging  30  feet  front 
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Superb  View  Perfectly  Sheltered 

Car  Lines  on  All  Sides 

Close    to    Fairmont    Hotel.       Near    proposed 
Pacific  Union  Club  and  new  University  Club. 

Greatest  location  in  the  city  to  obtain  big  re- 
turns from  flats  and  apartments. 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  will  lend  purchasers  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  these  lots  at  5  1-2  per  cent  interest 

Title   Insurance   Policies   issued  to    purchasers    by   the    Pacific    Title 
Insurance  Company  at  a  cost  of  $20.00  per  lot. 

BUILDERS,  INVESTORS  AND  SPECULATORS, 
DON'T  MISS  THIS  SALE 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

AUCTIONEERS 
318-324  Kearny  Street 


April  17,  1909. 
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'THEHONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY"  AND 
"PETER  PAN." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

In  "The  Honor  of  the  Family,"  as  played  at 
the  Van  Ness,  we  find  ourselves  mysteriously 
transferred  to  that  provincial  France  of  nearly 
a  century  back  which  witnessed  the  passage 
from  Paris  of  many  Bonapartists  who  plotted 
against  the  Bourbons.  We  can  not,  either 
from  knowledge  or  experience,  pass  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  impression,  but  we  feel  in- 
stinctively that  it  is  well  justified.  Aside  from 
the  motive  and  action  of  the  piece  itself,  the 
effect  has  been  gained  by  many  thoughtfully 
planned  details  in  the  matter  of  accessories 
and  costume. 

The  setting  is  unchanged  throughout  the 
piece,  except  in  so  far  as  details  are  modi- 
fied to  indicate  the  change  from  daylight  to 
night-time.  But  the  furniture,  the  hangings, 
the  simple,  provincial  house  costume  and  head- 
dress of  the  women,  the  uniforms  of  the  men, 
all  create  an  effect  that  tallies  with  that 
vague,  general  impression  gained  from  Bal- 
zac's novels,  and  convinces  us  that,  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  the  picture  is  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  we  can  reasonably  expect  it  to  be. 
One  almost  imagines  a  musty,  old-fashioned, 
characteristic  smell  to  the  walls  and  solid  fur- 
nishings of  Rouget's  salon. 

The  play,  like  many  scenes  preceding  vivid 
events  in  life,  opens  rather  dully.  But  in  the 
dialogue  that  ensues  the  spectator  is  fully 
apprised  of  the  queer  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing in  the  house  of  the  rich  old  provincial 
Rouget,  who  is  living  in  the  town  of  Issondun, 
completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  fascinating 
young  hussy  who  acts  as  his  housekeeper. 

This  Mme.  Flora  is  a  type  of  a  beautiful 
harpy ;  a  woman  who,  through  her  sensuous 
charm,  has  bewitched  the  senses  of  stupid, 
doddering  old  Rouget,  while  keeping  a  very 
keen  eye  on  his  revenues,  and  thriftily  seeing 
to  it  that  no  generosity  is  practiced  toward 
creditors  or  suppliants. 

And  here  is  where  Mme.  Flora,  who  is 
practically  the  mistress  of  Rouget's  house, 
and  the  disburser  of  his  means,  meets  her 
Waterloo.  A  loan  of  twelve  thousand  francs 
is  denied  by  old  Rouget  to  his  sister,  Mme. 
Bridau,  because  Mme.  Flora  will  not  coun- 
tenance such  an  expenditure.  And  then  does 
Mme.  Flora  awake  to  the  disagreeable  per- 
ception that  she  has  aroused  the  wrong  pas- 
senger. 

Colonel  Philippe  Bridau,  fresh  from  war 
and  a  royal  prison,  descends  jauntily  upon 
the  home  of  Rouget,  bringing  fate  in  his 
path. 

He  finds  there  a  handsome  young  vixen  in 
command  with  a  will  of  iron,  but  his  is  of 
steel.  She  rules  his  uncle  by  a  mingling  of 
temper,  will,  and  cajolery-  But  Colonel 
Philippe,  who  is  a  fine,  healthy  brute,  abso- 
lutely proof  against  sentiment,  imagination,  or 
fear,  who  is  a  cynic,  a  philosopher,  a  gascon- 
ading, swaggering  bully,  a  rogue,  and  a  hero 
all  in  one.  upsets  all  the  careful  calculations 
of  Mme.  Flora  and  her  lover,  with  whom 
she  has  planned  a  flight  to  Paris,  following 
her  fraudulent  possession  of  the  old  man's 
wealth. 

What  follows  is  a  war  of  wits,  with  the 
unexpected  addition,  to  Flora,  of  brute  force 
and  invincible  skill  in  dueling  on  the  enemy's 
side,  to  render  powerless  her  woman's  battery 
of    intrigue. 

The  duel  that  ensues  between  Bridau  and 
her  lover,  which  is,  purely  as  the  tactic  of 
a  skilled  belligerent,  deliberately  brought 
about  by  Bridau,  brings  an  element  of  tragedy 
into  the  scene. 

Hitherto  the  piece,  which  has  been  very 
skillfully  Englished  by  Paul  Potter  from 
Emile  Fabre's  play  after  Balzac,  has  seemed 
almost  pure  comedy,  although  comedy  of  a 
high  order.  But  the  tragic  element  enters 
with  the  anguish  of  a  feline,  desperate  woman 
abandoned  to  the  sufferings  of  a  tigerish  love 
deprived  of  its  object  and  its  vent.  How 
characteristic  is  her  cry,  the  cry  of  a  woman 
whose  creed  is  self:  "He  has  dared  to  make 
me   suffer,    me   suffer!" 

The  state  of  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is 
very  curious.  He  finds  himself  caught  by  the 
fascination  of  deeply  rooted  egotism,  of  ab- 
solutely calm,  unruffled  courage,  and  of  in- 
vincible will  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Philippe. 
This  dare-devil,  who  seems  as  invincible  as 
Satan  on  a  Saturday  night,  compels  our  ad- 
miration, and  wins  our  suffrage.  Even  when 
he  takes  his  cane  to  beat  Flora's  creature  into 
submission  to  his  will,  he  still  keeps  a  hold 
over  us.     And   even   when   Flora's   sufferings 


begin,  and  we  see  her  writhe  in  anguish,  and 
ready  to  renounce  all  the  material  benefits  at 
stake  for  the  woman's  privilege  of  receiving 
the  last  sigh  of  the  dying,  even  then,  although 
we  pity  her,  we  do  not  go  back  on  our  par- 
tisanship. And  then,  too,  the  rogue  has  such 
a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

It  is  a  curious  study,  this,  and  one  that 
will  irresistibly  impel  those  of  us  who  have 
not  read  the  book  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as 
to  what  Balzac  made  of  the  character  of 
Bridau. 

What  Otis  Skinner  has  made  of  it  is  tre- 
mendously to  the  actor's  credit.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking,  the  most  consistent,  and  the 
most  vivid  portraitures  on  the  stage — on  our 
American  stage  of  today.  Xobody  who  prizes 
the  rare  sensation  of  yielding  full,  unquestion- 
ing admiration  to  an  artist's  conception  will 
care  to  miss  seeing  Otis  Skinner  in  "The 
Honor  of  the  Family."  The  actor  has  so 
thoroughly  saturated  himself  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  Philippe  that  his  own  individuality 
utterly  escapes  us. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  supported  by  a  first-class 
company.  As  Mme.  Flora,  Percy  Haswell 
made  me  fear  at  first  that  she  was  a  player 
constitutionally  unable  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
pressional  value  of  a  pause.  But  this  indi- 
cation of  flurry  soon  passed  away.  Miss  Has- 
well is  handsome,  distinctive,  an  excellent 
actress.  She  made  of  Flora  a  vividly  heart- 
less animal,  except  for  her  capability  of  ex- 
periencing the  passion  of  love  in  its  least 
edifying  form.  In  a  word,  she  filled  in  the  pic- 
ture. By  his  fine,  consistent,  carefully  de- 
tailed and  splendidly  worked  out  portrait  of 
old  Rouget,  A.  G.  Andrews  played  up  to  the 
star  in  a  manner  that  (almost)  made  his  a 
companion  portrait.  True,  men  in  the  sixties 
are  not  apt  to  be  so  infirm  as  was  his  Rouget, 
but  the  actor  recognized  the  greater  dramatic 
value  to  be  gained  by  making  the  old  man  a 
dotard  and  an  octogenarian,  and  no  one 
caviled  at  the  premature  infirmities  of  Rouget. 
All  the  other  roles  were  well  rendered,  Fred- 
erick Sargent  satisfying  particularly  in  the 
role  of  the  handsome  beau  who  loves  the  lus- 
cious Flora  and  her  financial  prospects  with 
equal    fervor. 

Other  players  who  were  particularly  instru- 
mental in  filling  in  this  Balzacian  picture  with 
the  right  tone  are  Mrs.  Woodward  as  Mme. 
Bridau,  Harry  Burkhardt  as  Joseph  Bridau, 
Russell  Cranford  as  Borniche,  and  Sarah  Pad- 
den — barring   a  baffling   hollowness   of  tone — 

as  La  Vedie. 

*  *  * 

The  Valencia  Theatre  is  celebrating  the 
big  "Peter  Pan"  production  by  the  installation 
of  a  new  stage  director,  a  new  leading  lady, 
and  a  new  ingenue.  Harriet  Worthington, 
the  new  leading  lady,  is,  however,  out  of 
luck.  The  role  of  Peter  Pan  is  unsuited  to 
her  in  physiognomy,  in  figure,  and  in  tem- 
perament. She  has  had  nothing  left  but  con- 
science to  carry  her  through,  and,  relying  on 
that,  came  out  only  tolerably  well  in  the  opin- 
ion of  adults,  but  was  accepted  without  cavil 
by  children  of  all  ages,  who  came  in  droves 
to  see  the  play.  I  envied  them  so.  I  felt 
like  Wordsworth's  apostle  of  literalism  : 
_  A    primrose    by    the    river's    brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

To  my  mind  Peter  Pan  was  merely  a  con- 
ventional actress  with  possibilities  who  was 
absolutely  miscast.  To  the  children  he  was 
what  Barrie  intended  him :  The  King  of 
Noman's  Land  but  Everyboy's  Kingdom,  a 
young  hero  bathed  in  the  glorious  limelight 
of   boyhood's   grandiose    imagination. 

And  Wendy  was  a  prettier  Wendy  than  in 
the  Maude  Adams  production,  and  a  nice 
little,  comprehending  Wendy,  who  understood 
better  than  the  leading  lady  what  it  was  all 
about,  Miss  Worthington  rather  impressing 
me  as  one  who  had  just  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  been  galloped  through  her  Peter 
Pan  paces  before  she  quite  knew  where  she 
was  at.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  femi- 
nine Peter  Pan  ;  a  lady  masquerading  in  boy's 
clothes,  and  trying  to  pass  for  a  boy  whose 
wild,  free  soul  was  beyond  her  woman's  ken. 
For  that  matter,  Maude  Adams,  in  spite  of 
her  boyish  looks — and  she  can  look  start- 
lingly  boyish  at  times — is  "but  yet  a  woman." 
That  is  a  pretty  touch  of  nature  in  Barrie, 
to  recognize  the  boy  and  girl  sentiment  be- 
tween Peter  and  Wendy.  But  I  should  like, 
some  time,  to  see  Peter  Pan  played  by  a  boy 
— a  real  live,  frolicsome  boy.  Now  wouldn't 
that  have  been  a  piece  of  stage  enterprise 
to  have  a  genuine  male  in  the  part?  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  shrewd  Lilliputian. 
Will  Arche,  who  played  the  little  stable  rat 
in  "Wildfire,"  could  have  played  a  Peter 
Pan  that  would  have  affected  our  imagina- 
tions as  the  spirit  of  adventurous  boyhood, 
which  women,  assuredly,  even  if  they  be 
Maude  Adamses,  can  not  wholly  do. 

I  noticed,  in  the  Valencia  production,  how 
much  more  genuinely  and  absolutely  the  chil- 
dren— and  a  bright  little  group  they  are — 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  To  them 
it  was  more  play  than  work.  Now  Peter  was 
working — manifestly  working,  and  even  child- 
like Wendy — who  is  in  reality  a  woman 
grown — was  a  little  too  conventional  and 
young  ladyish   in   tone  and  inflection. 

As  an  acting  play.  "Peter  Pan"  has  just  one 
additional  role  beside  these  two,  that  of  the 
pirate  chief.  This  was  excellently  rendered 
by   Robert    Homans,  who   bestowed  upon   the 


abandoned,  kidnaping  skipper  of  the  piratical 
brig  all  the  terrifying  war  paint,  the  thunder- 
ous vocal  rumblings,  and  the  alarming  glares 
with  which  we  have  always  endowed  the  fear- 
fully enjoyed  monsters  of  our  childhood's 
imaginings. 

The  great  thing  about  this  "Peter  Pan"  af- 
fair at  the  Valencia  is,  however,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  production  as  a  production. 

The  children,  during  the  flying  lesson  they 
receive  from  Peter  Pan,  dip  and  dart  and  soar 
like  sea-gulls.  The  attachment  of  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  flying  contraption 
and  their  only  too  willing  bodies  is  invisible. 

In  the  third  act  the  double-decked  scene  is 
perfectly  contrived,  and  the  pirate  ship  is  a 
very  elaborate  and  effective  piece  of  stage 
carpentry.  The  closing  scene,  which,  as 
everybody  recalls,  represents  Peter  sitting 
piping  in  his  little  house  in  the  tree-tops 
while  the  fire-flies  light  his  wild,  free  solitude 
with  their  fairy  glow,  is  far  prettier  and  more 
effective  than  in  the  original  production,  and, 
in  fact,  the  remarkable  and  surpassing  re- 
sources of  this  theatre  that  claims  to  be  "the 
biggest  and  most  beautiful  theatre  west  of  the 
Rockies"  have  been  most  triumphantly  demon- 
strated. It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  say  that  not 
another  theatre  in  town  could  have  put  on  a 
piece  calling  for  the  employment  of  so  many 
mechanical  and  electrical  effects  in  as  good 
shape  as  is  done  at  this  thoroughly  modern 
and   up-to-date   playhouse. 


Bach's  Festival  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
Bach  festival  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berke- 
ley on  April  22.  There  will  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  singers,  including  some  eminent  so- 
loists, and  an  orchestra  of  forty  players. 
Hother  Wismer,  the  violinist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed concert-master.  Among  the  important 
works  to  be  given  is  Bach's  High  Mass,  one 
of  six  written  by  the  composer,  which  has 
never  before  been  played  here. 

■*♦*■ 

Fura  Stored. 

Have  your  furs  properly  cared  for  and 
stored  during  the  summer ;  reasonable  charges. 
Write  for  circular  and  rates.  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,   1442  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Piano  Recital 


BY 


Miss  Mary  Carrick 

COLONIAL   BALLROOM 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

Tuesday  Eve,  April  20,  1909 

at  8:15 
Box  seats,  $2.   Reserved,  $1.50  and  $2. 


Will  L.  Greenbaum  Presents  the 

Burton  Holmes  Travelogues 

Delivered  by  MR.  WRIGHT  KRAMER 

Magnificently  Illustrated  Colored  Views  and  Motion  Pictures 

THREE  COURSES-EXACTLY  ALIKE— Two  in  the 

Evening,  One  in  the  Afternoons,  at 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HALL 

Cor.  Sacramento  and  Scott  Sts. 

Com.  Thursday  and  Friday  Rights  and  Saturday  Matinee 
APRIL  29,  30.    MAT  1. 

BERLIN— Thursday  eve,  April  29.  at  3:15;  Friday  eve, 
April  30,  at  8:15;  Saturday  aft..  May  1,  at  3:15. 

VIENNA — Monday  eve.  May  3,  at  8:15;  Tuesday  eve. 
May  4.  at  8:15;  Wednesday  aft..  May  5,  at  3:15. 

PARIS — Thursday  eve.  May  6,  at  8:15;  Friday  eve. 
May  7,  at  8:15;  Saturday  aft..  May  8,  at  3:15. 

LONDON— Monday  eve.  May  10,  at  8:15;  Tuesday  eve, 
May  11,  at  8:15;  Wednesday  aft..  May  12,  at  3:15. 

FEZ  (In  Morocco) — Thursday  eve.  May  15,  at  8:15; 
Friday  eve.  May  1-1. at  8:15;  Saturday  aft..  May  15.  at  3:15. 

Sale  of  course  tickets  opens  Tuesday.  April  20,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  closes  Saturday  eve,  April  24. 

Course  tickets  securing  to  the  holder  same  reserved  seat 
at  each  of  the  five  Travelogues.     Prices  S4,  S3,  and  $2. 

Single  tickets  SI,  75c,  and  50c.  Ready  Monday,  April 
26.  Mail  orders,  address  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  or  Burton 
Holmes  Traveloeues  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and 
accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


COURSE  OF  THREE 

Friday  Afternoons  at  3:30 
YE    LIBERTY   PLAYHOUSE 

OAKLAND 

BERLIN— April  30.    PARIS— May  7.  FEZ— May  14. 

Course  tickets,  SI. 00,  SI  50,  52.00.  Single,  50c,  75c, 
S1.00.     On  sale  at  Theatre  Box  Office. 


P  A  riMf    NEW  CALIFORNIA 
IV  A  L 1  ll  \J       JOCKEY  CLUB 

Oakland 
Race  Track 

Six  Races  Each  Week  Day,  Rain  or  Shine 
FIRST  RACE  AT  1:40  P.  M. 

For  special  trains  stopping  at  the  track,  take 
Southern  Pacific  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street; 
leave  at  12  m. ;  thereafter  every  twenty  min- 
utes until   1:40  p.  m. 

No  smoking  in  the  last  two  cars,  which  are 
reserved   for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

THOS.  H.  WILLIAMS.  President. 

PERCY  W.  TREAT,  Secretary. 


1 


ROBLEY  D.  EVANS 

(Fiehting  Bob) 
at  Dreamland  Rink 

Sunday  afternoon,  April   18,  at  2:30 
Subject  — "The  War  With  Spain" 

Evans  in  Oakland 
Monday   evening,   Ye  Liberty 


GARRICK  THEATRE 

ELLIS  AT  FILLMORE  Former  ORPHEUM 

CLASS  "A"    FIREPROOF  BUILDING 

Sole   Direction   Will  L,   Greenbaum   who   announces 

Mischa  Elman 

The  Marvelous  Violinist 
"A  Master  Player  at  Eighteen" 
"Words  cannot  describe  El  man's  play- 
ing— it  must  be  heard." 

Next  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenines, 
April  20-22.     Sunday  afternoon,  April  25. 

Seats  S1.00,  SI. 50,  S2.00,  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co/s, 
Cor.  Sutter  and  Kearny.     General  admission  SI. 00. 


§ 


Oakland  Concert,  Friday  afternoon,  April  23 
YE  UBERTY  PLAYnOUSE 

SAME  PRICES 

Baldwin  Piano  Used. 


MRS.  BEN  LATHROP 

SOPRANO 
In  an  exceptional  program  of  song  with 

MR.  KARL  GRIENAUER 

The  Viennese  Cello  Virtuoso 
Mr.  Gyula  Ormay  Accompanist. 

Seats  $1.50,  SI.00,  50c;  ready  next  Wednesday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co/s.     Box  Seats  S2.00. 


EXTRA   ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner 

The  Greatest  Dramatic  Singer  Living  and 

Coenraad  V.  Bos 

The  Celebrated  Accompanist 

IN  THREE  RARE  PROGRAMS 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  April  27-29.  Friday 
afternoon,  April  30,  at  3:15. 

Seats  75c  to  S1.00,  ready  Wednesday  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s.    Season  tickets  S2.00,  S3.00,  S4.50  on  application. 


Coming  Monday,  May  3 

Great  Shakespearean  Festival 

by  The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 

Modest  Altschuler,  Conductor,  and 

The   Ben   Greet   Players 

Over  One  Hundred  People  in  the   Production* 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    The  Tempest.    Romeo  and 
Juliet,  etc. 


NEW 


APPTTFTTM  0TARRELL  STREET 
UiVl  JJ-LU1U   Bet  Stockton  and  Powell 

Phone  Dougla*  70 


Sunday    Matinee    and    Night    at    Ellis    Street 

Orpheum. 

Next  Monday  Night 

OPENING   OF   NEW   ORPHEUM 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

GRIGOLATI'S  AERIAL  BALLET;  FRANK 
FOG  ARTY;  MARGARET  MOFFATT  and 
Company,  in  "Awake  at  the  Switch";  AR- 
CADIA,' PETER  DONALD  and  NITA  CAR- 
SON"; PAUL  SANDOR'S  MINIATURE  CIR- 
CUS; GORDON  and  MARX;  THE  SAND- 
WIN  AS;  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures,  showing 
San   Francisco  before  the   fire. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c. 


PRINCESS 

I  S.  I 


THEATRE  **&£?" 


S.  LOVER1CH.  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  Wilt  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

This    and    Next    Week    Only,    the    Talk   of    the 

Town,  the  Famous  Baseball   Musical 

Comedy  Hit 

THE   UMPIRE 

FRED    MACE    IN    HIS    ORIGINAL    ROLE 

OF  TIMMIE  DOLAN 

MAY    BOLEY 

All    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    Cast 

CHORUS    OF    FORTY 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c.    $1.      Mats. 

(except    Sundays   and    holidays).    25c,    50c.    "5c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  Cor -VlnNcss 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Beginning   Mondav,    April    19 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Charles    Frohman    presents 

OTIS  SKINNER 

In     his     realistic     incarnation     of     COLONEL 

BRIDAU    in    the   famous  Balzac  success 

The  Honor  of  the  Family 

Special  Wednesday  Matinee  prices,  $1,  75c.  50c 
April   26— MME.    NA2IMOVA    in   "A   Doll's 
House,"       'Tledda       Gabler."       "Comlcsse       Co- 
quette/^  ,^^^_^_^^_^_^_^— ^— ^^^-^^ 


VALENCIA 

The  only  it 


TTTPATPE  Valencia  St.  nr  13th 
ltLCAlKX    ptone  Market  17 


The  only  steam -heated  theatre  in  the  city. 


Starting   Monday   Evening,    April    19 

Special  Matinee   Thursday 

Second  and  Last  Week  of  the  Most  Successful 

Play  of  the  Century 

PETER  PAN 

The    finest    production    ever    given    by    a    stock 
company   in   San   Francisco 
SECURE  YOUR   SEATS    BARH I 
Mats.    Wed.,    Sat.    and    Sun..    1 r'      and    25c; 
nights,  10c  to  50c;  box  scats.  75c 
on  sale  at  the  Emporium. 
Monday,  April  26— "If  I   V 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  17,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  management  of  the  Wolcott  Hotel  in 
New  York  have  taken  a  step  that  should  have 
been  taken  long  ago  and  that  ought  to  find 
imitators  all  over  the  world.  Here  is  an  an- 
nouncement that  has  been  issued  to  all  their 
employees  who  come  into  contact  with  guests : 

"Beginning  on  this  date  every  employee  of 
the  Wolcott  who  comes  in  contact  with  the 
guests  of  the  hotel  will  report  daily  to  Miss 
Cora  M.  Parker,  the  official  manicure,  to  have 
his  or  her  finger  nails  clipped,  cleaned,  pol- 
ished,  and  filed. 

"This  order  is  mandatory,  and  no  excuse 
will  be  accepted  for  disobedience  except  ill- 
ness or  other  excuse  which  the  management 
shall  deem  to  be  reasonable. 

"A  room  has  been  provided  for  the  mani- 
cure near  the  waiters'  dressing-room,  and  she 
will  be  on  duty  from  8:30  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. 

"No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  service, 
■which  tends  to  promote  cleanliness  and  which 
will  appeal  to  the  guests  of  the  hotel.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  finger  nails  should  not 
receive  the  same  attention  as  the  hands." 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  waiters  could 
be  identified  anthropometrically  bj'  their 
thumb  prints  on  the  edge  of  the  soup  plates, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  lots 
of  room,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Wolcott 
Hotel  should  be  increased  by  this  laudable 
move. 


The  London  young  man  who  has  fallen  un- 
der severe  censure  for  his  unwillingness  to 
dance  has  put  forward  a  defense.  It  is  not  a 
very  strong  defense,  but  it  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. He  says  that  the  number  of  women  with 
whom  the  average  man  desires  to  dance, 
either  because  of  their  ability  or  their  good 
looks,  is  strictly  limited.  Upon  entering  the 
ballroom  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that 
all  the  desirable  partners  have  already  filled 
their  cards  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ladies 
whose  dancing  is  of  a  primitive  kind  or  who 
are  otherwise  unattractive.  Sometimes  a 
lady  will  give  half  a  dozen  engagements  to 
the  same  man,  and  as  a  result  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  other  aspirants  are  left  out 
in  the  cold.  What  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  resort  to  the  smoking-room  or  go 
on  to  some  other  entertainment  after  a 
casual  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

Now,  it  seems  that  in  Germany  these  things 
are  managed  better.  There  a  lady  is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  through  a  whole  waltz  with  one 
partner.  A  popular  beauty,  for  example,  will 
promise  the  same  dance  to  as  many  as  twenty 
men.  After  she  has  been  round  the  room 
once  or  twice  she  smiles  and  bows  her  dis- 
missal and  changes  to  some  one  of  the  others 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  her  eye  at  the 
moment.  Then  she  is  not  obliged  to  sit  out 
between  dances  with  the  man  with  whom  she 
last  danced.  She  can  send  him  about  his 
business  and  bestow  her  sitting-out  favors 
elsewhere  or  divide  them  among  a  number. 


used  in  painting  the  automobiles  has  made 
some  difference  in  the  colors  used  for  livery, 
but  whatever  the  reason  this  varied  assort- 
ment of  liveries  is  one  of  the  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  New  York  just  now,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  observing  stranger  must  be 
struck  with  it.  For  myself  I  know  that  when 
I'm  in  New  York  I'm  always  on  the  watch  for 
something  new  in  this  line,  and  a  walk  up 
Fifth  Avenue  or  a  stroll  in  the  park  is  seldom 
disappointing." 


It  seems  that  members  of  royal  houses  are 
just  as  liable  to  the  unwelcome  attentions  of 
the  blackmailer  as  any  one  else,  and  even 
more  so,  because  many  of  the  weapons  of 
resistance  are  denied  to  them.  The  German 
crown  prince  has  been  recently  attacked  by 
these  gentry,  but  he  has  had  the  courage  to 
defy  them.  It  seems  that  when  he  was  at  col- 
lege he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
Count  Hochberg.  A  warm  friendship  sprang 
up  and  a  somewhat  extensive  correspondence 
resulted.  Later  on  the  count  came  to  America, 
fell  upon  evil  days,  and  eventually  became  a 
chauffeur.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  financial  possibilities  in  the  letters 
of  the  crown  prince  that  he  had  carefully 
preserved.  So  he  gave  his  victim  the  alter- 
native of  purchasing  them  or  of  seeing  them 
published.  Whether  they  were  really  of  a 
compromising  nature  we  can  not  tell.  Prob- 
ably they  were  just  such  youthful  confidences 
as  two  young  men  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
change, since  no  one  has  ever  accused  the 
crown  prince  of  indiscretions  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary- However  that  may  be,  his  imperial 
highness  refuses  to  pay  a  cent  and  has  noti- 
fied the  scoundrel  that  he  niay  publish  what 
he  pleases.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will 
publish  nothing,  as  the  average  blackmailer 
rarely  carries  out  a  threat.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar attempts  have  recently  been  made  against 
the  King  of  Belgium  and  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
So  far  as  the  King  of  Belgium  is  concerned, 
he  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  safe  ground. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  publish  anything 
worse  than  what  we  already  know  about  him. 


'"There's  no  city  in  this  country  that  boasts 
such   a   variety   of   livery   as   New   York,"   re- 
marked   a    man    who    each    year    visits    every 
large  city  in  the  United  States.     "Years   ago 
everything    in    the    way    of   liven'    was    either 
'coachman's   blue'   or   else   'coachman's   drab,' 
but    now    Fifth    Avenue    and    the    park    show 
most  astonishing   color   effects  in   private   liv- 
ery.      Only    the    other    day    I    noticed    three 
distinct    sha<  es    of   what    I    should    call    wine 
color,  two   different   lavenders  or  purples  and 
several  very  striking  brown  liveries.     Two  of 
these    wer'    especially    elegant    and    unusual. 
as     i    dark    brown    with    trimmings    of 
Uy    shaded   beaver   fur   and   the   other 
3st   yellow,  with   trimmings  of  glossy 
..  lamb.    I  suppose  the  variety  of  colors 


Almost  as  many  protests  have  been  made 
against  the  tall  hat  of  the  man  as  against  the 
corset  of  the  woman,  and  with  as  slight  a  re- 
sult. It  did  seem  for  a  time  that  the  silk  hat 
was  on  the  wane,  but  the  Paris  hatters  now 
say  that  the  "silk  hat  can  not  die." 

There  were  various  reasons  for  its  mo- 
mentary unpopularity.  The  motor-car  col- 
lided with  it  and  nearly  killed  it,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  motor-car  and  the  silk  hat 
are  irreconcilable  enemies.  But  the  silk  hat 
has  triumphed.  It  refuses  to  be  banished.  It 
has  recovered  from  the  momentary  shock 
and  is  now  reestablished  more  firmly  than 
ever.  But  there  have  been  some  changes. 
The  manufacturers  have  lessened  both  the 
weight  and  the  dimensions,  the  usual  weight 
now  being  about  four  or  five  ounces,  while  it 
has  been  somewhat  shallowed  in  the  crown. 

The  tall  hat  is,  of  course,  of  a  preposterous 
shape.  Theoretically,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  it,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  gives  a  dignity  conferred  by  no  other 
article  of  apparel.  In  other  words,  it  looks 
well.  It  has  never  been  so  popular  in 
America  as  it  is  in  Europe,  but  even  in 
America  it  is  absolutely  de  rigucur  for  cer- 
tain occasions  and  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
anticipate  its  extinction  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  world.  Henry  James  says  somewhere 
that  the  feet  are  the  first  object  of  concern 
to  the  dressy  American  man  and  that  the 
head  is  the  last.  The  feet  must  be  irre- 
proachably clad,  and  after  that  the  interest  of 
the  wearer  steadily  wanes  until  it  reaches  its 
minimum  in  the  hat  which  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions may  be  almost  anything.  The  European 
reverses  the  process.  The  hat  comes  first  in 
his  esteem  and  hence  his  pathetic  clinging  to 
the  "topper." 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  an  interview 
with  a  popular  actress,  in  which  the  lady  ex- 
plains a  new  method  of  outward  rejuvenation. 
She  was  found  "wearing  what  looked  like  a 
red   gutta  percha  suit   of   armor." 

"Why  this  mummy-like  swathing  in  medi- 
cated rubber?"  asked  the  intimate  caller.  "I 
thought  fat  women  put  it  on  to  reduce  their 
hips." 

"So  they  do,  but  I  have  discovered  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  rubber  chin  strap  to 
keep  your  throat  and  neck  young  looking, 
while  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves  will  take  five 
years  from  the  age  of  your  hands  if  you  wear 
them  every  night  for  a  few  weeks,"  replied 
the   actress. 

"Old  looking  hands  are  a  tragedy  to  the 
woman  who  wants  to  keep  young.  It  is  my 
greatest  fear  that  my  hands  will  soon  show 
lines  and  a  flabbiness  at  the  wrists  and  in  the 
back.  You  know  that  is  the  first  place  most 
women  begin  to  look  old,  so  I  am  taking  the 
ounce  of  prevention  before  the  telltale  signs 
get  a  fair  start. 

"Every  night  before  going  to  bed  I  have 
sweet  oil  rubbed  well  into  my  hands  and 
wrists,  all  over  them,  the  backs,  palms,  fingers, 
and  especially  on  the  outside  of  the  wrists, 
where  little  hollows  and  creases  come  almost 
before  you  are  aware  of  it.  Then  I  have  the 
wrists  massaged  gently  in  an  up  and  down 
motion  to  get  rid  of  the  kind  of  bracelets 
no  woman  likes. 

"After  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  this  treat- 
ment I  draw  on  a  pair  of  loose  rubber  gloves, 
such  as  the  shops  sell  at  50  cents  a  pair,  and 
I  sleep  in  them  all  night.  The  oil  makes  them 
cling  to  the  hands  so  that  they  will  not  come 
off,  even  though  they  are  several  sizes  too 
large.  Smaller  gloves  would  be  uncomfort- 
able and  might  interfere  with  the  circulation. 

"Within  a  week  after  I  began  this  treat- 
ment I  noticed  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
texture  and  color  of  the  skin.  There  is  noth- 
ing quicker  and  better  for  whitening  the 
hands  than  rubber  and  sweet  oil.  You  see  it 
accomplishes  a  double  good,  improves  their 
appearance  and  wards  off  the  signs  of  age." 


Why  do  women  like  to  inspect  vacant 
houses  and  flats.  It  would  require  about 
twelve  policemen  to  persuade  the  average  man 
to  employ  himself  in  this  way  unnecessarily, 
but  the  sign  "To  Let"  seems  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  fascination  over  the  woman  that  it 
is  hard  to  explain.  Janitors  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  weakness  and  the  woman 
whose  rooms  are  to  let  has  definite  opinions 
about  this  weakness  of  her  sex.  One  of  them 
relates  her  experiences  to  the  New  York  Sun 
in  the  following  way: 

"I  see  that  the  persons  who  ask  foolish 
questions  are  being  exposed  these  days,"  said 
the  young  married  woman  who  lives  in  an 
apartment,  "and  of  all  foolish  questions  those 
asked  by  women  who  are  flat-hunting  are  the 
most  foolish. 

"Our  apartment  is  to  let,  since  we  are 
going  to  move  to  the  country,  and  day  after 
day   I   keep   answering  all   sorts   of   ridiculous 


inquiries  until  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
my  angelic  temper. 

"One  woman  will  breeze  in  as  if  she  owned 
the  place. 

"  'So  this  is  an  apartment,'  she  remarks  as 
she  prances  up  the  hall.  'How  shut  in  it  is! 
I  have  always  lived  in  a  big  house  and  know 
nothing   of   apartments.' 

"That's  a  whopper,  for  I  know  she  lives 
in  an  apartment  now :  but  I  smile  sweetly 
and  tell  her  that  one  has  to  get  used  to  apart- 
ment life.  By  that  time  she  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  I  start  in  to  show  her 
the  rooms. 

"'Is  this  one  room?'  she  asks. 

"Now  undeniably  it  is  a  room,  and  only 
one,  there  not  being  even  an  alcoA'e  to  de- 
ceive her.  I  pass  up  the  obvious  answer 
and  tell  her  she  can  use  this  room  either  as 
a  sitting-room  or  a  bedroom,  as  she  prefers. 
She  moves  on. 

"'And  this  is  another  room?'  is  her  query- 

"Obviously  it  is.  It  has  four  walls  and 
two  doors  and  everything  else  that  makes  it 
a  room.  A  soft  answer  is  necessary.  We 
proceed. 

"'This  is  the  kitchen,  I  presume?'  she  asks 
next,  as  if  there  was  some  doubt  in  her  mind 
that  it  might  be  a  menagerie  and  the  stove 
and  washtubs  and  other  kitchen  appurtenances 


were  put  in  to  deceive  her.  She  is  so  igno- 
rant of  apartments,  you  know.  I  assure  her 
it  is  the  kitchen  and  we  pass  on. 

"Another  woman  will  poke  at  the  furniture 
as  if  it  belonged  to  the  apartment ;  and  all  of 
them,  when  they  have  gone  over  all  the 
apartment,  will  ask  : 

"'How  many  rooms  did  you  say?' 

"Now,  I  hadn't  said,  but  I  do  say  now  and 
respond  that  they  are  seven.  She  looks  in- 
credulous and  we  have  to  go  over  it  again  so 
that  she  can  count  them;  and  half  of  them 
lose   count   in  the   middle. 

"What  makes  me  downright  angry  is  that 
most  of  these  women  do  not  want  an  apart- 
ment at  all ;   they  are  simply  rubbering. 

"  'I  saw  the  sign  and  came  in,'  one  will 
say,  and  I  can  tell  at  once  she  is  doing  it  out 
of  curiosity  and  nothing  else.  Some  are  quite 
frank  about  it 

"  'I  have  wondered  what  these  apartments 
are  like,'  they  will  say,  and  go  away  satisfied 
after  the  tour  of  inspection." 


Miss  Belle  (wartiingly) — Sally,  they  used 
to  tell  me,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  that  if  I 
did  not  let  coffee  alone  it  would  make  me 
foolish.  Sally  (who  owes  her  one) — Well, 
why  didn't  you  ? — Life. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

invite  purchasers  to  visit  their 

SPACIOUS    NEW    BUILDING 

and  inspect  the  extensive  offerings  in 

Carpetings,  Oriental  and  Domestic 

Rugs,  Drapery  Fabrics,  Period  and 

Modern  Furniture 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


New  York 


Also 


Washington,  D.  C. 


RAY  LEVIN 

fHtUtnrr 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 

247   POWELL   STREET 
Telephone  Kearny  1619 


Rov  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      Pacffic  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  FINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  a  certain  restaurant  the  electric  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished.  When  they  were 
turned  on  again  after  a  tew  moments,  a  lady 
whispered  to  her  companion :  "Somebody 
kissed  me !"  "Yes,  and  somebody  took  my 
veal  cutlet !"  replied  the  other  bitterly. 


Hardly  had  the  proud  father  entered  the 
sick  room  to  get  his  first  glimpse  of  the  new 
twins  than  both  newborns  set  up  a  loud  bawl- 
ing. "Now,  now,"  cautioned  the  father,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  and  glancing  from  one  red 
face  to  the  other,  "one  at  a  time ;  one  at  a 
time !" 


A  certain  lady  prides  herself  upon  always 
looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  "My 
dear,"  moaned  her  husband  one  day  recently, 
as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  his  bed,  "it's  the 
doctor  I'm  thinking  of.  What  a  bill  his  will 
be!"  "Never  mind,  Joseph,"  said  his  wife. 
"You  know,  there's  the  insurance  money." 


There  was  once  a  man  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  a  generally  fraudulent  life.  On  him 
was  found  a  map  of  England,  and  certain  of 
the  towns  were  marked  with  the  initials  T. 
W.  K.  The  detectives  who  traced  his  career 
of  deception  from  town  to  town  took  quite  a 
long  time  to  discover  that  those  letters  were 
a  personal  warning  and  stood  for  "Too  Well 
Known." 


A  good  old  west  country  preacher,  who  had 
decided  to  leave  an  un remunerative  charge, 
finding  it  impossible  to  collect  his  salary,  said 
in  his  farewell  sermon :  "I  have  little  more 
to  add,  dear  brethren,  save  this:  You  were 
all  in  favor  of  free  salvation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  treated  me  proves  that  you 
have  got  it !" 

Little  Jean's  parents  were  enthusiastic 
bridge-players,  and  Jean  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  cards.  At  Sunday- 
school  one  day  the  teacher  had  been  giving  a 
talk  on  David.  Finally  she  held  up  a  little 
colored  print  of  David  dressed  in  royal  robes 
and  asked,  "What  child  can  tell  me  who  this 
is?"  Out  of  the  silence  piped  little  Jean's 
voice :  "I  think  it's  a  king,  but  it  may  be  a 
jack!" 

When  a  once  famous  member  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  after  a  by-election 
for  Knaresborough,  his  unusually  delayed  ap- 
pearance was  commented  upon  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  newly  elected 
member,  though  a  wealthy  man,  was  known 
to  be  extremely  careful  about  stray  sixpences. 
"Isn't  it  odd,"  some  one  said,  "Tom  Collins 
doesn't  turn  up?"'  "Xot  at  all,  not  at  all," 
said  Sir  Wilfrid  ;  "he's  waiting  for  an  excur- 
sion train." 


It  was  while  H.  H.  Rogers,  the  Standard 
Oil  magnate,  was  working  at  his  first  job,  de- 
livering the  village  newspaper,  that  his  inborn 
capacity  became  evident.  He  brought  in  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber,  Isaiah  West.  Mr. 
Anthony,  the  publisher,  wrote  down  the  name. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  boy :  "How  do  you 
spell  Isaiah,  Henry?"  he  asked.  "I-s-a-i-a-h," 
said  Henry.  "You'll  do."  said  Mr.  Anthony, 
with  a  chuckle.  He  told  the  story  to  a  skep- 
tic neighbor.  "But  how  did  you  know  how  to 
spell  it,  Henry?"  asked  the  neighbor.  "I 
saw  him  write  it  down,"  said  Henry. 


Not  long  ago  a  young  couple  entered  a 
railway  carriage  at  Sheffield  and  were  imme- 
diately put  down  as  a  bridal  pair.  But  they 
were  remarkably  self-possessed,  and  behaved 
with  such  sang-froid  that  the  other  passengers 
began  to  doubt  if  their  first  surmise  was  cor- 
rect after  all.  As  the  train  moved  out,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  rose  to  remove  his  over- 
coat, and  a  shower  of  rice  fell  out,  while 
the  passengers  smiled  broadly.  But  even  that 
did  not  affect  the  youth,  who  also  smiled,  and, 
turning  to  his  partner,  remarked  audibly : 
"By  Jove,  May  !  I've  stolen  the  bridegroom's 
overcoat  I" 

He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  old  Southern 
colonel,  the  fiery  scion  of  a  race  of  cavaliers. 
Also,  he  was  exceedingly  wrathy.  He  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  man,  "a  low 
soht  of  puhson,  suh,  I  assuah  you."  which  dis- 
pleased him  immensely,  and  he  was  debating, 
inwardly,  how  best  to  convey  to  his  vulgar 
correspondent  an  adequate  expression  of  his 
(the  colonel's)  opinion  of  him.  But  his 
stenographer  was  a  lady.  The  colonel  snorted, 
made  two  or  three  false  starts,  and  finally 
dictated :  "Sir — My  stenographer,  being  a 
lady,  can  not  transcribe  what  I  think  of  you. 
I,  being  a  gentleman,  can  not  think  it.  But 
you,  being  neither,  will  readily  understand 
what  I  mean." 


A  Lancashire  commercial  traveler  made  a 
trip  to  Scotland  and  in  Aberdeen  was  asked 
'by  a  prospective  buyer  to  subscribe  to  the 
prize  fund  for  the  local  golf  tournament.  He 
parted  with  five  shillings,  and  as  he  was  in- 
terested in  golf  he  remarked  that  he  would 
like  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  tournament  so  that  he_cpuld  look  out  for 


the  result.  "O,"  said  the  customer,  as  he 
picked  up  the  five  shillings  and  placed  it  se- 
curely in  his  pocket,  "ye  needna  dae  that. 
The  tournament  was  held  last  Saturday." 
This  was  rather  a  staggerer  for  the  latest  con- 
tributor to  the  prize  fund,  but  he  retained 
curiosity  enough  to  inquire  who  had  proved 
the  happy  winner.  The  guileless  solicitor  for 
subscriptions  was  quite  undaunted,  however. 
"The  winner?"  he  said,  coyly,  "O,  just 
mesel'." 


Lord  Cranworth,  when  lord  chancellor,  used 
to  sit  continually  with  the  lords  justices,  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  enlightening  him- 
self on  points  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  "I 
wonder  why  old  Cranny  always  sits  with  the 
lords  justices  ?"  said  some  one  to  Sir  Richard 
Bethell.  As  usual,  he  was  humorous,  and  at 
the  same  time  caustic.  "I  take  it  to  arise." 
said  he,  "from  a  childish  indisposition  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  dark."  When  attorney-gen- 
eral, Bethell  once  finished  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress just  as  the  court  adjourned  at  noon. 
His  junior,  who  expected  to  follow  on  the 
same  side  after  lunch,  said  to  him :  "Mr. 
Attorney -General,  you  have  evidently  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  court."  "I  think 
so,   too,"   replied    Bethell ;    "don't   disturb    it." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Tennyson  Revised. 
Come    into    the    garden,    Maud — 

The  chauffeur,  he  has  Bown. 

I'll  treat  you  to  a  dandy  spin — ■ 

The   car's  at   last  my   own. 

— Philadelphia   Ledger. 


Mutability. 
Another    woman    now    and    then 
Is    relished    by    the   best   of    men. 

— Harper's   Monthly. 


Horticulture  Study, 
Though  men  make  fun  of  the  fashion, 

As  it  changes  from  this  unto  that; 

They  don't  look  so  much  at  the  basket 

As  they  do  at  the  peach  in  the  bat. 

— Town   Topics. 

Fashion  Note. 
By  wearing  a  sheath  gown  instead  of  a  skirt 

A  woman  not  only  doth  court 
Attention  from  all,  but  provideth  withal 
A  visible  means  of  support. 

— Cornell  Widow. 


The  Linguist. 
She  made  a  grand  tour  with  Cook's  tourists, 

And   spent  a  whole  week  in  Paree, 
So,   of  course,  she  speaks  French  like  a   native 

Of  Kankakee.  — The  Bohemian. 


Coming  Home  in  the  Dark. 
The  tunnel   was  dark,    the  tunnel   was   long. 

And  the  lights  had  all  gone  out. 
The  temptation  was  assuredly  strong — 

Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
She  was  sitting  by  me,   a  portly  miss 

Of  thirty  summers,  or  less; 
When  a  notion  struck  me  that  I  would  kiss 

That   vision  of  loveliness! 
Though    the    risk    was    great,    I    thought    it    worth 
while, 

For  I  was  full  of  romance, 
And  to  steal  a  kiss  in  a  furtive  style 

The  pleasure  could  but  enhance! 
So  when  we  had  come  to  the  darkest  part 

I  gave  her  a  silent  smack, 
When — I  didn't  expect  it — bless  my  heart! 

If  she  didn't  kiss  me  back! 
We  gazed  at  each  other  in   shy  surprise, 

When  from  the  tunnel  we  sped, 
The  other  passengers  must  have  got  wise, 

For  our  cheeks  were  burning  red. 
At  the  same  depot  we  left  the  train, 

When  I  lost  my  charmer  fair, 
I  thought  I  should  never  see  her  again, 

For  which  I  didn't  much  care, 
But,  when  I  got  home,  there  was  the  maid, 

And  she  gave  me  such   a   look, 
"Who  is  that,  mother?"  I  asked.     She  said, 

"Why,   Bobby,  that's  our  new  cook!" 

— -Waj    York  Times. 


Hirschman  &  Co. 
Are     offering     special     inducements    at     their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643   Van  Ness  Avenue. 


All  Ihe  world  is  brighter 
when  woman's  work  is  lighter. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

makes  it  easy  to  clean  and  polish 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15 eta.  in  stamps  for  full  sized  box.  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co..  30 Cliff  St,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


■Tjgggfgp"   "207AL  itzitqz" 


Original  Egyptian  ■ 


Liqueur 

Peres  Chartreux 


GREEN*  AND  YELLOW— 


Divine  Nectareous  Juice 
Most  Fitting  Finale  to  the  Festive  Feast 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes. 
Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  bole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation  Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK   BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

co  ron  ado 

cor.  lqma  and  orange 

AVE- 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462.739 

Total    Cash    Assets 6,365.877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager  Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

"       Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'   exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


EUROPE   *250  I    5HSI 

CUrtV/rC  and  up  Select  Pa 


JAPAN     •        -  -  S550 

ROUND  THE  WORLD    SUS0,  $1875,  S2I0O 

Itineraries  on  request 
200  Berkeley  Buidlng.    Boston.  Mass. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY. FEB.  5.  1909.  THIS  BANK 
REPORTS  DEPOSITS  OF  S2.256.0OO.00 
AND  A  LEGAL  RESERVE  OF  41  PER 
CENT.  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  CONTINUE 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  STABILITY  AND 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  BANK.  WHICH 
HAS  CHARACTERIZED  ITS  GROWTH 
AND  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  PAST  17 
YEARS.  YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  COR- 
DIALLY INVITED. 

A.  W.  Navlor.  Pth.     p.  M.  Wilson,  Vtct-Prti. 

F.  L.  Navloh    F.C.Mortimer    W.S.Wood 

Caihiir  Am.  Caihitr        Ant.  Cathitr 

jfi»lBiirftaiil%»fc 

^rrkclru-tfal. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member of  the  Associated  Sa  vines  Batiks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,   1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary. 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — X.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  X.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission'  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President:  Leon  Bocqucraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — X.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
T.   E.   Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


LONDON   PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Suuome  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president:  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker.  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul.  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier ;  A.  Hocbstein, 
assistant  cashier. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rale  arranfemeou  with 
all  prominent  publications,  and  will  tarnish  rates  on 
request. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Hocroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  Caflforoi 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Weddings  and  the  attendant  gayeties  are  occu- 
pying the  time  and  attention  of  the  social  world 
just  now  to  the  exclusion  of  all  minor  matters, 
and  this  bids  fair  to  continue  so  until  all  society 
has  left  for  Europe,  the  East,  or  the  country. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Newhall,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  to 
Mr.  Athole  McBean  will  take  place  on  May  16 
at  Trinity  Church.  Miss  Marian  Newhall  will  be 
maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss 
Maud    Bourn,    and    Miss    Marjorie   Josselyn. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Baldwin,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  to  Mr.  James  Russell 
Selfridge  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
next  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Lyon  Street. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt.  A  recep- 
tion   will    follow. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Wolcott- Thomas, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Wolcott-Thomas,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Weller  Sefton,  Jr.,  took  place  yesterday 
(Friday)  afternoon  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Clampett. 
Miss  Julie  Wolcott-Thomas  was  the  maid  of  honor. 
Preceding  the  bridal  party  to  the  altar  were  Mrs. 
Welbore  Burnett,  Miss  Sydney  Davis,  Miss  Janet 
Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Baker,  Miss  Julia  Lang- 
horne,  and  Miss  Josephine  Smith  of  San  Diego, 
Dr.  Richard  Foster  of  San  Diego  was  the  best 
man.  The  ushers  were  Mr,  Roscoe  Hazzard  of 
San  Diego,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  Carl  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Ramon  Reyntiens.  Following  the  cere- 
mony a  reception  to  the  members  of  the  bridal 
party  took  place  at  the  Fairmont. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Amweg,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Amweg,  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  took  place  on  Monday  evening  at  Trinity 
Church.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Clampett.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Monroe  Reed  of  Oakland  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Marian  Lally,  Miss  Elyse 
Schultz,  and  Miss  Aloise  Gebhardt.  Mr.  Edward 
Gunn  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Grantland  Voorhies,  Mr.  George  Gunn,  Mr.  James 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Fennimore.  A  recep- 
tion followed  the  ceremony  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  on  Washington  Street.  After  a  brief  trip 
to  Southern  California  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  will 
go  to  Honolulu  for  a  month. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Presidio  enter- 
tained at  a  hop  on  Wednesday  evening  last  in  the 
Presidio    clubhouse. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  her  home 
on  Broadway  on  Saturday  last  at  a  lecture  given 
by    M.    Marcel    Poete. 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  California  Street 
in    honor    of    Miss    Helen    Thomas. 

Mrs.  George  Roe  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Tuesday  last  at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
St.    Francis    Monday   afternoon. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss  Maud  Bourn 
returned  on  Saturday  last  from  New  York,  where 
they    have    spent    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JFrederick  Sharon  and  Miss 
Florence  Breckinridge  will  sail  on  April  24  from 
New    York    for    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ■  George  T.  Page  returned  this 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael  to  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  at 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  Mr.  Ward  Barron 
returned  recently  from  a  sojourn  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  have  been  the 
guests  recently  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Caro- 
lan  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.    Russell    J.    Wilson,    who    has    been    abroad 


for  a  year,  has  returned  to  New  York,  and  after 
a  brief  stay  there  will  come  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Josselyn  will  leave 
shortly  for  Paris.  Miss  Mary  Josselyn  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Josselyn  will  occupy  an  apartment  here 
for    the   summer. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Miss  Jennie  Crocker  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  spent  the  week-end  at 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Nora  and 
Amy    Brewer. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander,  Miss  Harriett  Alexan- 
der, and  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  have  returned 
from  a  few  days'  stay  at  Burlingame  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.   and  Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Miss  Nina  Pringle,  and 
Miss  Hess  Pringle  left  on  Wednesday  for  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  They  will  go  later  to  New 
York  and  for  the  later  summer  months  will  go  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  left  re- 
cently for  a  stay  at  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  left  last  week  for  a  brief  stay 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King  has  returned  from  a  fort- 
night's stay  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Edith  Berry  returned  this  week  from  three 
months'  stay  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  are  occupy- 
ing the   P.    B.    Cornwall  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  and  the 
Misses  von  Schroeder  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
to    spend    the    summer    abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  left  this  week  for 
New  York  and  will  sail  shortly  for  a  six  months' 
stay  in  Europe. 

Mr.  William  Carrigan  sailed  recently  from  New 
York  for  Spain,  where  he  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Edith  Simpson  went  recently  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York,  to  visit  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Robert    McMillan. 

Medical  Director  Remus  C.  Persons,  TJ.  S.  N., 
Mrs.  Persons,  Miss  Susie  Persons,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Persons  have  left  Mare  Island  and  gone 
to  Philadelphia  for  a  three  years'  stay. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  left  this  week  for 
some  months'  travel  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara 
will  take  a  house  in  London  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  William  Carey  Van  Fleet  will  leave  early 
in  May  to  join  her  sister,  Mrs.  McCreary,  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  has  taken  possession  of 
her  new  home,  3945  Clay  Street,  and  will  be  at 
home    on    Wednesdays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Augustus  Spreckels,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  New  York,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Horn  Lansdale  was  at  Del 
Monte  last  week  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Hunter  of  Monterey 
are  again  at  the    St.    Francis. 

Dr.  L.  Therkelson  and  Miss  Hazel  Therkelson 
of  Portland  are  guests  at  Del  Monte. 

The  Marquise  Piero  Marcone  of  Turin  is  a 
guest    at    the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Douglas  Grant  spent  the  Easter  holidays  at 
Del    Monte. 

Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  with  his  wife 
and  son  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  W.  Tim- 
mons,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last 
Wednesday  from  Pasadena.  They  are  to  leave 
this  week  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient,  Australia, 
Africa,    and    Europe. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Sefton  of  San  Diego  is  a  guest  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  Sefton  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.   Lena  Wakefield,   who  was  Miss  Sefton. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bonnoffin,  navy  paymaster,  and  Mrs. 
Bonnoffin,  of  Mare  Island,  spent  a  few  days  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Oyster,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Oyster's  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  spent  the  Easter  holidays  at 
Del    Monte. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  T.  L.  Wal- 
ters, Mr.  M.  A.  Owens,  Miss  Mary  Leyman,  Miss 
Ella  M.  Hazard,  Mr.  A.  R.  M.  Blackball,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Marshutz,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Lyman,  -  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.   Rossiter. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  were  Mr.  H.  M.  Meyers,  Mr. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Martell,  Mr.  Lester  L.  Roth,  Mr.  A. 
Faget,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rheems,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
R.  Best,  Mr.  George  A.  Van  Smith,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Avery,  Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  K.  Funk  and   family. 


GRAPES,  from  their  most  health- 
ful properties,  give  ROYAL  its 
active  and  principal  ingredient 

Baiting  Powder 

Absolutely Pure 

It  is  economy  to  use  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
It  saves  labor,  health  and  money. 

Where  the  best  food  is  required  no  other 
baking  powder  or  leavening  agent  can  take  the 
place  or  do  the  work  of  Royal  Baking  Powder. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Division,  First  Squadron, 
Pacific  Fleet,  will  proceed  to  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard  on  the  flagship  Tennessee  and  will  then  go 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  on  one  month's  leave  of 
absence.  On  his  return  he  will  relieve  Rear- 
Admiral  Swinburne,  U.  S.  N.,  as  commander  of 
the    Pacific    Fleet. 

Brigadier-General  Stephen  P.  Jocelyn,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jocelyn,  has  been 
visiting  at   Ormond    Beach,    Florida. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bettinger,  deputy 
quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  will  assume  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  chief  quartermaster,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, during  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  R.  Stevens,  deputy  quartermaster-general, 
U.    S.    A. 

Major  John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  paymaster,  De- 
partment of  California,  has  had  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted   him   extended  one  month. 

Major  Albert  E.  Truby,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  two  months*  leave  of  ab- 
sence,  to  take  effect  on  June    15. 

Captain  William  Roberts,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
with  his  consent  is  detailed  for  active  duty  on 
recruiting  service  and  will  proceed  to  Los  Angeles 
for  recruiting  duty. 

Captain  F.  L.  Bradman,  U.  S.  M.  C.f  was  de- 
tached from  headquarters,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
March  31,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Marine 
Barracks,  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station,  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Carroll  F.  Armistead,  Twenty-First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  at  his  own  request 
from  duty  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette- 
ville,  Arkansas,  to  take  effect  August  1.  After 
one  month's  leave  of  absence,  to  take  effect  upon 
his  relief  from  duty,  Captain  Armistead  will  join 
his    regiment. 

Captain  Frank  Ely,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  School  of  Musketry,  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  use, 
construction,  and  desirability  of  his  fire  control 
device. 

Captain  David  W.  Hand,  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Philadelphia  and  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  report  to 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service  for  duty  as  quartermaster  on  the  trans- 
port Thomas,  with  station  at  San  Francisco,  re- 
lieving Captain  Lawrence  D.  Cabell,  quartermas- 
ter,  U.    S.   A. 

Lieutenant  K.  G.  Castleman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Kansas,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Torpedo    Station,    Newport,    R.    I. 

Lieutenant  H.  Colvocoresses,  U.  S.  M.  C,  re- 
tired, has  been  assigned  to  active  duty,  recruiting 
service,  San  Francisco. 

— — •*+*- 

Shakespearean  Festival  at  the  Garrick. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum  will  not  devote 
his  entire  time  to  music  in  the  future,  but 
will  also  present  some  splendid  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, making  a  specialty  of  such  with 
music  of  importance  connected.  In  England 
and  France  some  of  the  most  important  plays 
have  special  music  composed  by  the  greatest 
composers,  as,  for  instance,  Massenet's  music 
to  "Le  Cid,"  Saint-Saens's  to  "Henry  VIII," 
Grieg's  to  "Peer  Gynt,"  Schumann's  to  Byron's 
"Manfred,"   etc. 

No  dramatist  has  given  more  inspiration 
to  composers  than  William  Shakespeare,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  musicians  both 
in  the  way  of  vocal  and  instrumental  inci- 
dental music,  as  well  as  in  opera,  are  due  to 
the  genius  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 

Mr.  Greenbaum  announces  a  genuine 
Shakespearean  Festival  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, such  as  is  given  annually  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  to  commence  on  Monday  night.  May 
3,  and  end  Sunday  afternoon,  May  9.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  previous  (May  1),  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  May  8,  special  performances 
will  be  given  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the 
university. 

The  performances  will  be  given  by  the  Ben 
Greet  company  of  players,  numbering  over 
thirty  people,  besides  ballet,  chorus,  and  solo 
singers,  and  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York  numbering  forty  instrumental- 
ists. Mr.  Ben  Greet  will  personally  direct  the 
stage. 

The  offerings  will  be  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  with  the  complete  Mendels- 
sohn music;  "The  Tempest,"  with  Tschaikow- 
sky's  great  symphonic  overture,  "The  Tem- 
pest" and  the  charming  incidental  music  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan ;  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  with  the  beautiful  music  of  Nico- 
lai,  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  with  the  "Fan- 
tasie-Overture"  by  Tschaikowsky,  which  was 
played  here  by  Scheel  and  Damrosch ;  the 
same  composer's  "Funeral  March  on  the 
Death  of  Juliet,"  entirely  new  here,  and  inci- 
dental music  from  Gounod's  opera. 

It  is  probable  that  a  special  performance 
of  "Everyman"  will  be  given  with  Wagner's 
"Parsifal"    music   adapted    to    the    scenes. 

-«♦*- 

Admiral  Evans's  Lecture. 

The  last  lecture  by  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans  will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon, .  April 
18,  at  Dreamland  Rink,  when  his  subject  will 
be  "The  War  with  Spain,"  in  which  he  took 
so  prominent  a  part,  especially  in  the  campaign 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  seats  will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  until  Saturday  afternoon  at  five,  and 
on  Sunday  the  box-office  at  the  rink  will 
open  at  ten  a.  m. 

Next  Monday  night  Admiral  Evans  will  lec- 
ture in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  on 
"The   Voyage   with   the  Fleet." 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


IDEAL  FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  good  for  family  use,  though 
specially  put  up  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  tHe  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


The  return  of  the  Orpheum, 
April  19th,  will  be  celebrated 
with  a  number  of  special  enter- 
tainment features.  Unique 
souvenirs  will  be  provided. 

Table  reservations  should 
be  made  now. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


GOOD  THINGS 
TO  EAT 

deliciously  cooked — daintily  served — 
grace   the    table   at    beautiful   Hotel 

DEL  MONTE 

This  famous  feature  is  the  delight 
of  every  visitor,  appealing  to  the 
bon  vivants  and  epicures  of  all 
nations. 

H.  R.  WARNER,   Manager 


Seattle's  Newest  and  Host  Hodern  Hotel 

"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort'* 

I  Building,     concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refinedhostelry 
in  Seattle. 

Absolutely  fireproof. 
Rates,,  SI. 00  up     English  Grill. 
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FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


The  dining-room  and  tea  service 
of  this  Hotel  is  pronounced  by 
discriminating  travelers  to  be  ab- 
solutely the  finest  in  the  world. 
Therefore  a  real  pleasure  to  both 
hostess  and  guests. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  big,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an   hour's  ride   from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious   could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season— forget  your 
tronbles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none  will  make  you  feel  better.  Ideal  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S:  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judab    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, oi  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los   Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or   see  H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  5789:   Main   .1917. 


Beautiful  Home  in  San  Jose 

FOR  SALE — Located  in  a  select  and  accessible  neigh- 
borhood and  lacing  three  parks.  New,  thoroughly  modern 
and  artistic  io  every  way.  11  rooms,  two  baths.  Stable. 
Lot  81.3  x  275.    Will  exchange. 

M.V.B.  MacAdam 

Real  Estate  and  General  Insurance 

253  I'.'.i:  ■  Building 


For  Rent  or  For  Sale 

In  Berkeley,  Unfurnished  House,  in  desirable 
locality;  12  rooms,  3  baths;  delightful  garden. 
Address  Box  Y,  care  Argonaut,  406  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 

Every  second  Monday  for  two  months  now 
the  Princess  Theatre  has  presented  a  new 
musical  comedy,  and  in  a  style  that  makes  the 
experienced  theatre-goer  hesitate  to  speak  of  it 
as  "stock-company"  work.  During  the  year 
something  like  a  score  of  traveling  companies 
come  to  San  Francisco  and  offer  musical  com- 
edy, in  each  instance  a  piece  that  has  been 
played  by  the  same  people  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  times,  and  they  should  serve  as  a 
criterion.  They  have  had  opportunity  to  elab- 
orate, to  polish,  to  find  the  telling  points  and 
enforce  them.  And — this  is  a  particularly 
striking  phase — they  almost  invariably  have 
a  two-dollar  tariff  for  orchestra  seats.  Well, 
the  Princess  company  rehearses  two  weeks 
and  at  the  same  time  plays  another  piece  at 
night  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
Yet  its  work  may  be  compared  critically  and 
favorably  with  that  of  any  visiting  attraction. 
In  many  details  it  is  far  better  than  any  or- 
ganization on  the  road. 

Last  Monday  night  the  Princess  Company 
appeared  in  "The  Umpire."  This  is  a  musical 
comedy  made  in  Chicago,  but  with  a  record 
of  something  like  a  year's  success.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  Fred  Mace  played  the  name-part 
from  the  start  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
He  is  doing  the  same  part  at  the  Princess 
now,  and  he  is  excellent  in  the  role.  All  the 
others  are  new  to  their  opportunities,  but  they 
do  not  overlook  anything.  May  Eoley  is  more 
kittenish  and  captivating  than  ever  as  the 
daughter  of  a  beef-trust  magnate.  Budd  Ross 
has  a  human  part  at  last  and  is  even  more 
pronounced  in  effectiveness.  Zoe  Barnett, 
James  F.  Stevens,  and  Helen  Darling,  earn 
and  receive  much  applause.  The  chorus  is 
large  and  well  trained.  Stage  Manager 
Temple  deserves  special  credit  for  this. 

"The  Umpire"  has  some  baseball  interest, 
of  course.  Fred  Mace  tells  a  story  redolent 
of  the  national  game  that  will  inevitably  re- 
call "Casey  at  the  Bat."  But  there  is  other 
fun,  and  much  good  music,  and  stage  pictures 
as  attractive  as  one  could  wish.  It  will  run 
another  week. 


and  "Comtesse  Coquette."     Her  engagement  is 
for  two  weeks. 


George  Osbourne,  one  of  the  best-known 
and  best-liked  actors  among  San  Francisco 
favorites,  will  soon  return  to  this  city  and 
appear  in  the  Valencia  Theatre's  production 
of  Sothern's  great  success,  "If  I  Were  King." 


"Peter  Pan,"  the  delightful  fantasy  by  J. 
M.  Barrie,  is  pleasing  crowds  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre.  The  play  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  The  adventures  in  "Never-Never-Land" 
will  be  continued  another  week,  with  the  reg- 
ular matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day, and  a  special  performance  Thursday  aft- 
ernoon. The  curtain  goes  up  at  two-fifteen 
and  eight-fifteen  sharp  on  all  performances. 


Miss  Carrick's  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  Mary  Carrick  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  appearing  with  exceptional 
success  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Berlin, 
the  great  musical  centre,  and  will  give  a  piano 
recital  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  April  20.  ( 

Miss  Carrick  has  made  a  name  for  herself 
by  her  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  piano  literature,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  debut  in  Berlin  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  Her  success  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  she  played  in 
Berlin  without  previous  study  there.  After 
receiving  a  special  gold  medal  for  music  at 
Notre  Dame  College  in  this  city,  she  con- 
tinued her  studies  with  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt, 
who  prepared  her  for  concertizing. 

The  programme  which  Miss  Carrick  will 
present   at  the  coming  concert  is   as   follows  : 

Overture,  D  major,  Bach-Saint-Saens;  Sonata, 
E  major,  Op.  109  (Vivace,  ma  non  troppo;  adagio 
espressivo ;  tempo  primo ;  Prestissimo ;  Andante 
con  variazioni),  Eeethoven;  (a)  Le  coucou, 
Daquin  (1694-1772);  (b)  Le  Tic-Toc-choc,  ou  les 
maillotins,  Couperin  (1668-1733) ;  (c)  Variations 
on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Op.  35,  Brahms;  Grosses 
Konzert-Solo,  E  minor  (Allegro  energico;  Pateti- 
co ;  Grandioso ;  Andante  sostenuto ;  Allegro  assai 
agitato ;  Marcia  funebre ;  Moderato ;  Allegro  con 
bravura,  Liszt;  (a)  Der  Lindenbaum,  Schubert- 
Liszt;    (b)    Overture,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner-Liszt. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  and  at  the  St.  Francis  news  stand. 
Box  seats,  $2;  reserved,  $1.50  and  $1. 

■*♦»■ 

Mrs.   Lathrop's   Concert. 

Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop,  who  has  adopted  the 
concert  stage  as  a  profession,  and  who  has 
met  with  genuine  success  in  Eastern  cities, 
announces  a  programme  of  song  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  April  26.  Mr. 
Karl  Grienauer,  the  Viennese  violoncello  vir- 
tuoso, will  be  the  assisting  artist,  and  Mr. 
Gyula  Ormay  the  accompanist.  Mrs.  Lathrop 
possesses  a  pure  and  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
and  is  a  thorough  musician  as  well  as  vocalist. 

The  box  office  will  open  next  Wednesday 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  mail  orders  ad- 
dressed to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  will  receive 
careful  attention. 


heralded  way,  and  instead  of  giving  three 
concerts  in  New  York,  as  was  planned,  gave 
seventeen,  and  the  last  few  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
which  seats  over  four  thousand,  and  even 
then  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 
His  interpretations  of  the  great  classic  and 
modern  songs  are  said  to  be  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  Manager  Greenbaum  announces 
three  recitals  by  this  exceptional  artist  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  the  dates  being  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights,  April  27  and  29,  and  a  spe- 
cial   matinee    Friday   afternoon,    April   30. 


At  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Otis  Skinner  and 
his  notably  good  company  are  drawing  good 
audiences  and  pleasing  them  with  "The  Honor 
of  the  Family."  An  extended  review  of  the 
play  appears  on  another  page.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  company  continues  through  next 
week.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
Wednesday  matinee,  when  the  prices  range 
from  $1  to  25  cents. 


The  Mischa  Elman  Violin  Concerts. 

Elman's  first  concert  will  be  given  next 
Tuesday  night  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  (for- 
merly Orpheum) ,  on  Ellis  Street  near  Fill- 
more. This  will  be  the  first  time  our  city 
has  been  able  to  boast  of  a  Class  A  concert 
auditorium. 

The  programme  will  be  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful one,  including  a  "Spanish  Symphony" 
(in  three  movements)  for  violin  and  piano, 
by  Ed.  Lalo  ;  Handel's  "Sonata"  in  E  minor  ; 
"Menuet,"  Beethoven ;  "Deutscher  Tanz," 
Dittersdorf;  "Gavotte,"  Gossec  ;  "Ave  Maria," 
Schubert-Wilhelmj,  and  "Caprice  Basque,"  by 
Sarasate. 

Thursday  night  the  Mendelssohn  "Con- 
certo" ;  Corelli's  "La  Folia" ;  Saint-Saens's 
"Rondo  Capriccioso,"  and  a  group  of  four 
charming  little  works  will  be  the  offering. 

An  equally  fine  programme  will  be  given 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  25.  Seats  are  now 
on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  at  Kearny 
and   Sutter   Streets. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  Elman  will  play  in 
Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse,  repeating 
the  programme  of  his  first  concert. 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 
The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues  have  been 
described  as  "e&sy  chair  journeys  around  the 
world."  They  will  be  given  at  Christian 
Science  Hall,  commencing  Thursday  evening, 
April  29,  and  the  courses  are  so  arranged 
that  one  need  go  but  twice  a  week  in  order  to 
hear  all  of  the  subjects.  Full  particulars  re- 
garding dates,  prices,  etc.,  are  advertised  in 
the  regular  amusement  column  this  week. 


Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wullner,  for  many  years  lead- 
ing man  of  the  finest  dramatic  company  in 
the  world — that  maintained  by  the  German 
government  at  Meiningen — musician  and 
singer,  has  made  the  sensational  success  of 
the  musical  season  in  this  country.  Elman's 
success  as  a  violinist  was  of  course  expected, 
but  Dr.  Wullner  came  in  a  quiet,  modest,  un- 


While  remaining  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  we 
will  remodel  and  repair  furs  for  33  1-3  per 
cent  less  than  summer  prices.  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,   1444  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :.  San  Jrancisco 


What  was  probably  the  longest  line  of  wait- 
ing purchasers  for  theatre  tickets  ever  seen 
in  this  city  began  to  form  before  the  doors 
of  the  new  Orpheum  Theatre  on  O'Farrell 
Street  last  Saturday,  thirty-seven  hours  be- 
fore the  box-office  opened  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  more  than  two  blocks  long  when  the 
anxiously  awaited  moment  arrived,  and  in  a 
little  time  every  seat  in  the  new  house,  ex- 
clusive of  those  reserved  for  invited  guests 
of  the  press,  were  sold.  The  new  theatre 
on  the  historic  old  site  will  open  next  Mon- 
day night,  April  19,  under  the  brightest  aus- 
pices. The  exterior  of  this  playhouse,  devoted 
to  vaudeville,  is  strikingly  handsome.  The 
facade  is  adorned  with  a  massive  sculptured 
group  in  high  relief,  and  the  entrances  and 
lobby   are   spacious   and   attractive. 

The  opening  bill  is,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  remarkable  one.  It  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  at  the  (not  yet  two- 
years-)  old  Orpheum  on  Ellis  Street,  and 
Monday  night  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
theatre.  It  includes  Grigolati's  Aerial  Ballet, 
famous  the  world  over  and  for  several  years 
a  feature  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  "Sleep- 
ing Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Mr.  Bluebeard," 
and  "Humpty  Dumpty."  Its  divertissements 
commence  with  a  Butterfly  Ballet  by  Mile. 
Floretta,  the  premiere  aerial  coryphee,  and 
conclude  with  a  dove  ballet  in  which  live 
doves  are  used  for  the  final  pictures  and 
effects.  Frank  Fogarty,  the  Dublin  minstrel 
and  a  clever  monologist ;  Margaret  Moffatt, 
a  talented  actress,  in  Sewell  CoIHns's  satirical 
comedy,  "Awake  at  the  Switch" ;  Arcadia,  a 
coloratura  soprano,  and  a  gifted  violiniste ; 
Peter  Donald  and  Nita  Carson,  Scotch  come- 
dians, singers,  and  dancers,  in  a  sketch  called 
"Alex  McLean's  Dream" ;  and  Paul  Sandor's 
miniature  circus,  in  which  remarkably  intel- 
ligent dogs  impersonate  horses,  ponies,  lions, 
etc.  The  programme  will  also  include  the 
Sandwinas.  Gordon  and  Marx,  and  a  series  of 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  showing  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  fire. 

There  will  be  no  matinee  next  Monday,  but 
thereafter  matinees  will  be  given  daily. 


Mme.  Nazimova  will  appear  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre,  commencing  April  26.  Her 
repertoire  here  will  be  in  English  and  will 
include    "A    Doll's    House,"    "Hedda    Gabler," 


Don't  Heat 
the  Kitchen 

All  the  necessary  family  cook- 
ing may  be  done  as  well  on  a 
New  Perfection  Wick  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove  as  on 
the  best  coal  or  wood  range. 

By  using  the  "New  Perfec- 
tion" Oil  Stove,  the  annoyance 
of  an  overheated  and  stuffy 
kitchen  is  entirely  avoided,even 
in  midsummer.  The  scientific 
construction  of  the 

IMPERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-SIove 

ensures  quick  work  and  a  cool  kitchen.  The  "New  Perfection" 
has  a  substantial  CABINET  TOP  for  warming  plates  and  keep- 
ing food  hot  after  it  is  cooked.  Also  drop  shelves  on  which  to 
set  small  cooking  utensils — every  convenience,  even  to  bars 
for  holding  towels. 

Made  in  three  sires.     Can  be  had  either  with 

or  without  Cabinet  Top.     If  not  at  your  dealer's, 

write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


RenfaLamp 

^^^^^  and    very    hand: 


is    substantially 
made  of  brass, 
finely    nickeled 
and    very    handsome.      Gives    a 
powerful  light  and  burns  for  hours  with  one  filling.    Portable, 
safe,  convenient— just  what  every  home  needs- 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  ODL  COMPANY 

Incorporated t 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Dyer — Did  his  widow  succeed  in  breaking 
his  will?  Duell — Yes;  long  before  he  died. — 
Pick-Me-Up. 

Student  of  Astronomy — I  have  discovered 
a  new  star,  professor.  Professor — What's  she 
playing  in,  my  boy? — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Belle — I  wish  the  Lord  had  made  me  a 
man.  Nellie — Perhaps  he  has,  only  you 
haven't  found  him  yet. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Hotel  Clerk — Do  you  want  a  room  with 
a  bath  ?  Uncle  Hiram — Wa-al,  no  ;  I  don't 
calculate  I'll  be  here  Saturday  night. — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

Customer — Give  me  a  bottle  of  Dopem's 
Stomach  Bitters.  Druggist — We  haven't  it  in 
stock,  madam,  but  here's  something  just  as 
bad. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Wellbilt — Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  masquerade  costume  ?  I  am  a  page.  Mr. 
Wellbilt — A  page  !  Heavens  I  You  look  more 
like  a  whole  volume  ! — Scraps. 

"How  do  you  ever  get  on  so  well  with  your 
wife?  Don't  you  ever  have  any  differences 
of  opinion?"  "Of  course  we  do.  But  I  don't 
let  her  know  it." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Johnny — They're  makin'  shingles  out  o'  ce- 
ment now'days.  Dickey — I  don't  mind  that 
so  much,  but  if  maw  ever  gets  a  pair  o'  ce- 
ment slippers  I'm  goin'  to  run  away ! — Chi- 
cago   Tribune. 

"I  kept  my  husband  on  a  string  five  years 
before  I  consented  to  marry  him!"  "Why  so 
long  ?"  "Well,  you  see,  I  waited  until  I 
could  see  his  way  clear  financially !" — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 

Williams — Young  Astorbilt  isn't  at  all  ex- 
clusive, is  he  ?  Walter — Why,.  I  don't  know. 
Williams — Oh,  he  isn't.  Why,  this  morning 
I  saw  him  riding  in  his  automobile  with  a 
policeman. — Somerville  Journal. 

"Is  June  the  favorite  month  for  marriages 
out  here,  too,"  asked  the  New  York  lady. 
"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  Chicago 
woman ;  "I've  been  married  six  times  in  other 
months,  and  only  twice  in  June." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Maria,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  he  pushed 
the  bed  against  the  wall,  "Maria,  didn't  I  ask 
you  a  week  ago  to  oil  those  castors  ?  They 
creak  something  awful."  "I  know  you  did, 
James.  But  there  isn't  a  drop  of  castor  oil 
in   the   house." — Stray   Stories. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  man  who  likes  to 
wrangle,  "that  woman  is  on  a  different  plane. 
She's  given  special  privileges.  She  doesn't 
have  to  toil,  and  venture,  and  dare,  and 
starve.     The  woman  of  today  is  never  called 


upon  to  suffer  any  martyrdom."  "Then 
what,"  inquired  the  suffragette  mildly,  "do 
you  call  living  with  a  man  ?" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Magistrate — Did  you  arrest  the  prisoner, 
McNutty?  Officer  McNutty — I  did,  yer 
honor.  Magistrate — Did  he  offer  any  resist- 
ance? Officer  McNutty — Only  $2,  yer  honor. 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Simple — I  see  that  this  here  piano- 
playin1  Paderewski  has  got  the  rheumatism 
in  his  hand  so  he  can't  play.  Mrs.  Simple — 
Then  why  don't  he  use  one  of  these  mechan- 
ical pianos? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Do  you  ever  abuse  that  mule  of  yours?" 
asked  the  kind-hearted  woman.  "Lan'  sakes, 
miss,"  answered  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley,  "I 
should  say  not.  Dat  mule  has  had  me  on  de 
defensive  foh  de  las'  six  years." — Washington 
Star. 

Tom  (in  restaurant) — Excuse  me,  old  man, 
but  would  you  mind  paying  my  check?  I 
haven't  anything  but  a  $40  bill !  Jack — A  $40 
bill !  Why,  I  never  heard  of  a  bill  of  that 
denomination.  Tom — Here  it  is — a  bill  from 
my  tailor! — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Gentlemen,"  shouted  the  drummer  in  the 
hotel  lobby,  "there  are  more  men  pushing  the 
products  of  my  factory  than  any  other  house 
in  the  world."  "And  what  are  they  selling?" 
ventured  the  timid  listener.  "Automobiles, 
sir,  automobiles." — The  Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  injured  party,  "you 
stuck  your  umbrella  into  my  eye."  "Oh,  no," 
replied  the  cheerful  offender,  "you  are  mis- 
taken." "Mistaken?"  demanded  the  irate 
man.  "You  idiot !  I  know  when  my  eye  is 
hurt,  I  think!"  "Doubtless,"  replied  the 
cheerful  offender,  "but  you  don't  know  my 
umbrella.  I  borrowed  this  one  from  a  friend. 
Good  day." — Boston  Globe. 

He  (desperately) — Tell  me  the  truth.  It  is 
not  my  poverty  thai  stands  between  us  ?  She 
(sadly) — Y-e-s.  He  (with  a  ray  of  hope) — 
I  admit  that  I  am  poor,  and  so,  unfortunately, 
is  my  father ;  but  I  have  an  aged  uncle  who 
is  very  rich,  and  a  bachelor.  He  is  an  in- 
valid and  can  not  long  survive.  She  (de- 
lightedly)— How  kind  and  thoughtful  you  are  ! 
Will  you  introduce  me  to  him? — New  York 
Weekly. 

Sergeant  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
(interviewing  new  member  of  the  force) — 
Well,  Maginnis,  'tis  the  fine  sthrong  fleshy- 
lookin'  fella  ye  are.  Now,  if  a  desprit  man 
attacked  ye  wid  a  knife  an'  a  pistol,  would  ye 
run  or  fight  ?  Recruit — Shure,  yer  honor,  I 
would!  Sergeant — What,  ye  would?  Recruit 
— Begorra,  I  mane  I  would  not,  sor !  Ser- 
geant— Ah,  now  that's  betther.  G'long  wid  ye, 
me  Bucko  ! — Punch. 
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The  Strong  Hand  Needed. 

We  have  what  appears  to  be  an  informal  league  of 
world  nationalities  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
habit  in  the  Spanish-American  States.  Castro,  the 
trouble-breeder  of  Venezuela,  finds  no  encouragement 
nor  even  leave  to  gang  his  ain  gait  at  home  or  any- 
where else;  and  there  are  other  manifestations  in  the 
same  line.  The  commercial  nations,  by  which  we  mean 
all  of  the  strong  nations  of  the  earth,  are  weary  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  unsettled  the  credit  and  retarded 
the  development  of  Central  and  South  America  these 
two  generations  and  more.  They  want  to  see  govern- 
ment in  these  countries  take  on  something  like  a  fixed 
and  dependable  habit.  They  want  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  which  will  make  for  general  progress 
with  social  and  business  security. 

Just  how  these  things  are  to  be  brought  about  with 
the  aid  of  outside  influence  and  yet  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  the  Drago  principle  survive,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  That  European  countries  shall  be  permitted 
to  assume  authority  is  unthinkable;  likewise  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  of  such  responsible  activity  on  the 
part   of  our  own   government   as   it   has   displayed   in 


relation  to  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  small 
reason  to  hope  for  any  wholesome  and  dependable 
development  of  self-governing  capability  among  a 
people  of  small  intelligence,  fiery  spirit,  limited  political 
capacity,  and  without  effective  training  in  political 
affairs.  The  only  hope  for  peace  and  order  on  a  per- 
manent basis  in  Spanish-American  countries  lies  in 
the  example  of  Mexico,  where  a  strong  man  of  great 
governing  instinct  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
country  under  the  form  of  a  republic.  What  they 
really  want  in  every  South  American  country  is  a 
Diaz,  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  force  with  due 
restraint  and  who  appreciates  not  merely  the  gold  braid 
and  the  opportunity  for  profit  afforded  by  authority,  but 
the  value  of  stable  social  conditions. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  other  immediate  hope  for  South 
America.  Social  and  political  evolution  is  at  its  best 
a  tedious  process.  It  must  proceed  from  small  things 
to  greater  things  by  natural  processes  if  it  is  to  be 
wholesome  and  permanent.  South  America  can  not 
wait  upon  this  kind  of  evolution.  It  has  immediate 
need  of  government  now,  for  all  is  chaos.  It  is  a  case 
not  for  theorizing  upon  the  rights  of  man,  not  for 
standing  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  because  there  is 
no  respect  for  authority,  no  comprehension  of  what  is 
due  to  it  or  under  it.  It  is  a  case  for  the  strong  hand 
and  the  sooner  it  comes  in  every  South  American  State 
the  better  it  will  be  for  social,  material,  and  moral 
progress.  , 

Vindication  of  the  Law. 

Ever  since  the  conviction  of  Louis  Glass,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  has  been  common  talk  among 
lawyers  that  the  trial  procedure  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  critical  examination.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion 
that  the  case  was  bungled  and  botched  at  many  stages 
and  the  record  so  marred  by  errors  that  a  court  of 
review  must  surely  set  aside  the  verdict.  The  event 
has  justified  these  suggestions,  for  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  the  Appellate  Court  (Judges  Cooper,  Kerrigan, 
and  Hall)  granted  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Judge  Lawlor's  court.  This  does  not  acquit 
Glass  of  the  charge  against  him;  its  effect  is  to  nullify 
his  conviction,  to  set  back  the  case  to  where  it  stood 
before  trial.  Presumably  he  will  be  tried  again. 
Authority  to  do  it  lies  with  the  prosecuting  office. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  presented  by  Mr.  Glass's  attor- 
neys were  many,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Court  relates  only  to  two  points.  The  errors  therein 
involved  being  sufficiently  serious  to  discredit  the  pro- 
cedure, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  into  con- 
sideration of  other  allegations  of  irregularity.  The 
first  of  the  two  points  of  error  of  which  the  Appellate 
Court  takes  notice  was  the  admission  of  testimony  at 
the  trial  concerning  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  a  former  time  to 
keep  a  rival  out  of  another  field.  The  second  was  the 
refusal  of  Judge  Lawlor  to  instruct  the  jury  that  it 
must  not  consider  the  refusal  of  a  certain  witness 
(Zimmer)  to  testify  as  evidence  that  his  testimony,  if 
it  had  been  given,  would  have  been  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  defendant.  Even  to  the  lay  understand- 
ing these  points  are  plain  and  quite  sufficient  to  render 
the  procedure  irregular.  Even  the  prosecution  tacitly 
admits  its  fault,  since  in  this  case  there  has  been 
no  repetition  on  its  part  of  the  outcry  which  greeted 
former  reversals  by  the  courts  of  review.  Pos- 
sibly it  has  been  learned  that  it  does  not  help  the  credit 
of  prosecuting  agents,  that  it  does  not  nullify  their 
blunders  or  mend  their  standing  with  the  public,  to 
attempt  to  lay  the  blame  of  failure  upon  the  courts.  At 
any  rate,  the  public  has  been  spared  the  spectacle  of 
that  furious  uproar  by  the  prosecution  which  has  so 
tended  to  scandal  and  shame  in  previous  instances 
where  the  higher  courts  have  been  compelled  to  nullify 
the  result  of  procedures  outside  the  lines  of  legitimacy 
and  legality. 


This  result  is  in  precise  confirmation  of  warnings 
repeatedly  given  by  the  Argonaut.  It  can  not  be  for- 
gotten that  not  only  once,  but  many  times,  in  connection 
with  the  Glass  case  and  in  other  instances,  the  prose- 
cutors were  reminded  in  these  columns  that  irregular 
methods  of  procedure  could  end  only  in  failure  and 
confusion.  One  charged  with  crime  before  the  law  and 
compelled  to  defend  himself  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  has  the  right  to  protest  against  methods  of  prose- 
cution outside  the  law.  In  a  free  fight  some  rough 
license  may  indeed  be  presumed,  but  a  procedure  in 
court  must  be  conducted  upon  definite,  fixed,  accredited, 
unquestionable  rules.  The  point  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  or  innocence,  if  referred  to  the  courts,  must  be 
adjudicated  by  strictly  regular  and  legal  procedures. 
There  can  be  no  other  way  without  leading  directly  to 
contempt  of  law  and  to  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

The  failure  in  this  case  is  a  definite  indictment 
against  the  agents  of  the  prosecution,  likewise  against  a 
court  which  at  a  hundred  points  has  compelled  the 
censure  of  intelligent  and  fair-minded  men.  It  bears 
out  and  justifies  the  criticism  of  the  Argonaut  to  the 
effect  that  the  prosecuting  agents  have  lacked  not  only 
moral  but  technical  qualification  for  the  work  they  have  ' 
pretended  to  do.  Men  who  take  upon  themselves  the 
high  role  of  prosecutors  of  crime  and  avengers  of 
society,  functions  of  high  moral  aim  and  pretension, 
have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  careless  in 
their  work,  or  shaken  from  their  poise  by  vindictive 
feeling.  In  other  words,  those  who  attempt  moral  cru- 
sades must  be  big  enough  in  mind  and  purpose,  skilled 
enough  in  the  law,  sufficiently  founded  in  the  pure  gold 
of  personal  character,  to  carry  themselves  regularly, 
legitimately,   decently,   effectively. 

It  is  not  far  to  seek  the  causes  of  this  failure.  There 
was  committed  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  a  most  griev- 
ous crime ;  the  evidence  of  it  was  plain  as  daylight.  It  was 
a  crime  of  special  aggravation  because  it  had  not  even 
a  shadow  of  justification  under  the  rule  of  the  "hold- 
up." It  was  an  act  done  in  corruption  of  public  officials, 
in  promotion  of  a  private  interest,  in  contempt  of  the 
public  interest.  As  to  Mr.  Glass's  individual  part  in 
this  transaction  there  was  indeed  serious  question,  but 
as  to  the  crime  itself  the  evidence  was  more  than 
enough.  And  if  the  agents  of  prosecution  had  been 
qualified  for  their  work,  if  they  had  gone  about  it  in 
right  spirit,  there  would  have  been  a  better  outcome. 
The  blame  of  this  failure  which  has  so  scandalized 
San  Francisco,  which  has  cost  so  much  money,  and 
which  has  wrought  so  much  distress  to  innocent  per- 
sons, rests  with  a  group  of  men  who  attempted  to  carry 
a  moral  movement  upon  an  insufficient  basis  of  techni- 
cal capability,  individual  character  and  moral  prowess. 

Although  the  agents  of  prosecution  have  been  de- 
cently silent  with  respect  to  this  latest  rebuke,  their 
heated  partisans  have  been  less  restrained.  Many  of 
the  type  active  in  that  super-heated  organization  which 
styles  itself  the  "League  of  Justice"  are  busy  with  mut- 
terings  and  mumblings  of  censure  and  resentment 
against  the  Appellate  Court.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
such  could  take  to  themselves  the  lesson  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Justice  F.  M.  Angellotti  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  before  the  Bar  Association  at  Los 
Angeles  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  Judge  Angelotti 
spoke  with  respect  to  criticism  of  courts,  making  no 
direct  reference  to  any  particular  case  or  situation. 
He  said  in  part: 

There  is  but  one  course  open  to  the  court,  and  that  to  apply 
the  prescribed  rules  of  law  undeviatingly  as  it  finds  them ;  and 
the  judge  who,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  justice  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  undertakes  to  set  it  at  naught,  abdicates  his 
sworn  judicial  function  and  becomes  an  abettor  of  the  mob — 
the  only  tribunal  that  may  presume  to  administer  its  justice 
untrammeled  by  the  restraint  of  law. 

Here  we  have  plainly  and  briefly  the  rule  of  obliga- 
tion and  honor  as  it  relates  to  the  action  of  courts  of 
justice.     It   would   seem   that    so    simple  iciple 

ought   to    be   easy    of    comprehension    an 
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unquestioned  authority.  That  we  have  in  San  Fran- 
cisco those  who  do  question  it,  those  who  assert  the 
"moral  obligation"  of  courts  to  act  upon  "common 
knowledge,"  "instinctive  justice,"  "general  principles," 
and  other  loose  notions,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  the  mental  and  moral  confusion  wrought  in  this  com- 
munity by  the  operations  of  those  in  whom  zeal  and  pas- 
sion have  overwhelmed  respect  for  and  consideration 
of  the  law. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  bear  witness  that  amid 
all  the  confusions  of  the  past  three  years  this  journal 
has  espoused  no  personal  causes.  It  has  never  deviated 
one  hair's  breadth  from  its  demand  for  straightforward 
procedure  against  criminality  high  or  low  by  regular 
and  proper  methods.  It  has  asked  for  immunity  or 
exemption  for  no  man,  nor  has  it  desired  it.  Its  stand 
has  been  for  the  law,  for  regularity  and  legitimacy. 
It  has  protested  and  resented  every  procedure,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  or  in  whose  interest,  carried  forward  in 
disregard  of  the  law.  It  has  been  earnest  and  even 
jealous  for  the  integrity  of  the  one  principle  essential 
to  the  welfare,  indeed  to  the  very  existence  of  orderly 
government.  Still,  the  Argonaut  stands  for  the  law  and 
it  makes  no  pretense  of  friendship  or  approval  for  any 
man,  no  matter  what  his  pose  amid  the  confused 
jumble  of  our  affairs,  whose  operations  are  in  ignorance 
of  the  law  or  in  contempt  of  its  authority. 


The  Chaos  in  Turkey. 

The  news  from  Turkey,  from  its  inherent  interest 
and  from  its  possible  effect  upon  the  general  fortunes 
of  Europe,  easily  takes  the  first  place  of  international 
importance.  A  few  months  ago  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  Turkey's  emergence  from  the  corrupt 
and  cruel  despotism  of  ages.  Then  came  the  revolt 
of  the  troops,  which  seemed  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
reformers  and  to  promise  the  Sultan  a  new  lease  of 
power,  and  now  we  find  the  Young  Turks  in  the  field 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men  threatening  to  march  upon 
Constantinople  and  easily  able  to  overawe  the  resist- 
ance of  the  feeble  garrison  and  to  make  good  the 
revolution  of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  As  incidents 
in  the  situation  we  have  the  hastening  warships  of  the 
European  powers,  the  massacre  of  Christians  that 
always  marks  a  Turkish  upheaval,  and  the  imminent 
abdication  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  the  usual  traditional 
reasons  to  dread  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  condition  from 
which  almost  anything  may  happen. 

The  well-informed  were  never  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Turkey  nor  very  con- 
fident of  the  men  who  engineered  it.  The  idea  that  the 
average  Turk  had  any  desire  for  self-government,  that 
he  even  knew  what  the  term  meant  or  would  do  other 
than  detest  it  if  he  did  know,  was  too  unlikely  to  be 
entertained.  For  a  thousand  years  the  Turk  has  been 
governed  by  a  despotism,  sometimes  benevolent  and 
sometimes  otherwise.  His  ideals  have  never  soared 
beyond  a  desire  for  freedom  from  the  grosser  forms 
of  oppression,  from  the  undue  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  from  extended  military  service.  His  tra- 
dition, his  religion,  and  his  Oriental  character  were 
all  opposed  to  representative  institutions,  and  if  he 
gave  an  apparent  support  to  the  ambitious  young  men 
who  called  themselves  reformers  it  was  with  no  more 
than  a  vague  idea  of  some  undefined  change  personally 
beneficial  to  himself. 

The  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  showed  no  trace  of 
enlightened  political  principle.  In  spite  of  exile  they 
were  still  Turks  to  the  backbone  and  saturated  with 
the  evil  chicane  of  the  East.  Their  first  step  was  to 
compel  the  dismissal  of  Kiamil  Pasha  from  the  post 
of  grand  vizier  and  to  put  Hilmi  Pasha  in  his  place. 
Kiamil  was  a  brave  and  loyal  man  who  had  incurred 
the  animosity  of  the  reformers  by  defeating  a  murder- 
ous army  plot  against  the  Sultan,  while  Hilmi  has 
earned  a  hateful  reputation  as  governor  of  Macedonia 
at  the  time  of  the  massacres.  Hilmi  carried  his  army 
with  him  and  was  therefore  a  valuable  ally,  but  it  is 
these  very  soldiers  who  recently  revolted  upon  a 
reminder  that  revolution  did  not  mean  military  license 
and  that  they  were  still  subject  to  the  orders  of  their 
officers.  The  revolt  nearly  restored  the  autocracy  of 
the  Sultan,  who  naturally  seized  his  opportunity,  and 
it  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  energy  of  the  army 
now  approaching  Constantinople  under  the  reformers. 

The  object  of  the  Young  Turks  from  the  beginning 

has   been    to    depose   the    Sultan.     It   was    a   laudable 

object,  b   t  it  should  be  pursued  by  the  constitutional 

Is    '-at  they  avow  and  not  by  means  of  conspiracy 

. ,  e  buw-string.     The  instruments  should  at  least 

TJectable  and  not  of  that  detestable  type  usually 


dominant  in  Turkish  politics.  There  can  be  no  change 
in  the  Sultanate  without  the  consent  of  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam,  and  because  the  sheikh  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  sturdy  and  irreproachable  character  he  was  con- 
temptuously dismissed  to  make  room  for  some  pliable 
creature  from  Macedonia  hitherto  unheard  of.  The 
reformers  openly  avow  that  when  Abdul  Hamid  is  out 
of  the  way,  by  midnight  murder  or  otherwise,  they  will 
make  Jussuf  Iseddin  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Now,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  is  Prince  Rechad,  the  present  Sultan's 
younger  brother,  who  has  been  in  partial  captivity  for 
many  years.  Rechad  belongs  to  the  finest  type  of 
Turkish  gentleman,  and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise 
than  that,  but  in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  has  received 
from  the  Sultan,  he  has  allowed  it  to  be  known  that 
should  he  come  to  the  throne  through  murder  his  first 
care  will  be  to  punish  the  murderers.  For  this  reason 
he  is  passed  over  by  the  reformers  in  favor  of  Jussuf 
Isseddin,  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul 
Assiz  and  a  man  of  infamous  and  despicable  character. 
All  these  things  show  that  the  Young  Turks  are  chips 
from  the  old  block,  and  that  so  far  from  being  animated 
by  lofty  motives,  they  are  simply  playing  the  usual 
Oriental  game  of  murderous  intrigue,  and  that  personal 
and  despotic  ambition  is  in  the  same  role  now  that  it 
was  when  the  Turks  first  came  out  of  Asia  to  be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Europe. 

No  one  would  deny  that  Turkey  must  eventually 
merge  into  some  semblance  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  be  by  the  regular  processes  of  evolution 
and  not  by  some  sort  of  convulsive  spasm.  Turkey 
must  travel  over  the  regular  road  beaten  hard  by  every 
other  nation  in  civilization.  She  will  have  to  make 
small  beginnings,  winning  point  after  point,  and  pro- 
ceeding no  more  rapidly  than  the  development  of  popu- 
lar character  will  permit.  The  revolution  in  Persia 
preceded  the  outbreak  in  Turkey.  It  was  of  the  same 
convulsive  kind,  and  Persia  is  already  in  the  throes 
of  reaction  and  ten  times  worse  off  than  she  was  before. 
Turkey  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  chaos  simply  because  the  European  powers  can 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  into  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, but  the  principle  is  the  same.  New  political  wine 
can  not  be  put  into  old  political  bottles,  and  constitu- 
tional government  can  not  be  imposed  by  edict  upon  a 
people  saturated  with  despotic  principles,  suited  by 
centuries  to  autocratic  government  and  wholly  unfa- 
miliar with  anything  else.  Turkey  now  needs  a  benevo- 
lent despotism  with  the  gradual  and  cautious  introduc- 
tion of  the  primary  elements  of  popular  representation. 
She  will  be  lucky  if  she  get  it.  She  is  far  more  likely 
to  get  some  sort  of  foreign  control,  and  for  this  she 
may  thank  the  hot-headed  reformers  who  have  tried  to 
rowd  the  advance  of  centuries  into  a  month. 


The  Barnum  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Hearst's  politics  reflect  always  the  hustling  jour- 
nalist. Your  yellow  fellow  is  never  a  man  of  conviction 
nor  often,  indeed,  a  man  of  respect  for  broad  principles. 
He  is  one  with  an  instinct  for  comprehending  the  mood 
of  the  public  mind.  His  ear  is  always  on  the  ground 
and  his  study  is  how  to  estimate  the  tendencies  and  the 
appetite  of  that  part  of  the  great  public  whose  mental 
and  moral  life  rests  upon  the  events  and  discussions  of 
the  day.  The  first  mark  of  his  professional  ability  is  his 
readiness  to  know  what  the  public  wants  or  what  it 
may  be  brought  to  accept ;  the  second,  his  power  to  so 
organize  and  direct  the  forces  at  his  command  as  to 
meet  the  immediate  public  taste. 

So  with  Mr.  Hearst's  politics.  One  year  he  is  for 
busting  the  trusts.  Next  year  he  is  for  curbing  the 
tax  eaters.  Anon  he  is  for  a  stiff  foreign  policy. 
Always  he  is  for  something  calculated  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  man  in  the  street  today.  Never  by  any 
chance  does  his  policy  proceed  upon  consideration  of 
broad  principles  and  of  fixed  conviction ;  it  has  no 
background  and  no  look-ahead;  always  it  is  based 
upon  a  hurried  and  commonly  an  astute  estimate  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Hearst's  latest  scheme  of  policy  has  just  been 
unfolded  and  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  radical 
and  emphatic  development  of  a  "cause"  which  he  has 
more  or  less  cultivated  in  a  tentative  and  threatening 
way  for  several  years  past.  He  is  for  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  He  will  have  those  who  have 
naught  take  upon  themselves  through  political  manipu- 
ation  the  ownership  of  public  utilities  with  their 
administration.  He  flings  all  ideas  of  conservatism  to 
the  winds;  he  goes  the  whole  hog  without  limit.  He 
sounds  the  battle  cry ;  he  lets  loose  the  dogs  of  aggres- 
sive warfare  against  private  property  in  public  utili- 


ties; he  seeks  with  resounding  phrases  to  enlist  the 
attention  and  the  interest  of  all  that  part  of  the  country 
which  can  be  attracted  by  glittering  talk  spiced  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  through  political  devices  the 
property  which  others  have  toiled  and  moiled  to 
create. 

Mr.  Hearst's  private  political  party,  the  so-called 
Independence  League,  will  now  address  itself  to  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  public  ownership. 
Backed  by  the  Hearst  papers,  sustained  by  the  Hearst 
largess,  inspired  by  the  Hearst  leadership,  it  will  go 
on  its  way  as  long  as  the  "issue"  has  the  vitality  to 
attract  public  attention.  When  the  iron  grows  cold, 
when  there  shall  no  longer  be  any  "go"  in  this  particu- 
lar subject,  then  Mr.  Hearst  will  be  ready  with  some- 
thing else.  Even  already  no  doubt  he  holds  care- 
fully in  cold-storage,  ready  for  use  whenever  it  may 
be  required,  some  other  "issue"  shrewdly  calculated  to 
attract  popular  notice  and  to  enlist  that  element  which 
takes  Mr.  Hearst  if  not  seriously  at  least  with  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  interest  to  read  the  newspapers  which 
voice  his  ideas. 

Of  course  all  this  is  mere  newspaper  "enterprise." 
Mr  Hearst  is  a  yellow  journalist,  a  very  king  of  a  very 
questionable  trade.  He  plays  the  game  better  than  any- 
body else  because  he  has  the  wit  always  to  keep  a  fresh 
ball  in  the  air.  He  began  with  headlines  and  salacity. 
He  proceeded  from  salacity  to  open  scandal,  from  open 
scandal  to  other  forms  of  social  horror.  Then  he 
took  up  muck-raking  and  from  muck-raking  ran  into 
politics  and  from  politics  into  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
civic  reform.  He  never  wants  for  an  exciting  theme, 
because  he  has  the  instinct  to  know  when  the  public 
has  had  enough  of  one  thing  and  wants  diversion;  and 
he  has  the  skill  to  invent  or  borrow  or  develop  some- 
thing that  will  hit  the  mood  of  the  moment.  He  ha's 
the  tremendous  practical  advantage  of  having  no  per- 
sonal character  and  caring  not  at  all  if  he  makes 
himself  ridiculous.  And  all  the  time,  while  slow-going 
rivals  follow  in  his  wake,  he  sells  newspapers.  His 
talent  is  that  of  the  circus  promoter,  the  same  in  spirit, 
the  same  in  idea ;  the  difference  lies  only  at  the  point  of 
application.  In  journalism  and  in  politics  he  does  pre- 
cisely what  the  late  Mr.  Barnum  did  in  the  sawdust 
arena.  In  a  way  he  deserves  his  success.  It  is  even 
possible  that  he  enjoys  it.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
namely,  he  is  envied  by  no  man  of  knowledge,  acquaint- 
ance with  broad  principles,  devotion  to  fixed  ideals  and 
standards,  of  straightforward  character  or  common 
honesty.  , 

Mr.  Spreckels's  Denials. 

Mr.  Spreckels  solemnly  declares  that  he  never 
advised  or  approved  the  car  strike  of  two  years  ago; 
likewise  that  he  did  not  assist  the  Carmen's  Union 
directly  or  indirectly  in  time  of  strike  or  at  any  other 
time.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Spreckels  can 
reconcile  this  positive  statement  with  a  record  which 
exhibits  him  as  a  sympathizer,  approver,  and  justifier  of 
the  worst  aspects  of  the  strike  at  its  most  critical  hour. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  it;  perhaps 
he  has  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  creature  of  such 
tremendous  moral  sanctity  that  solemn  falsehood  falling 
from  his  lips  by  some  miracle  becomes  truth. 

The  Argonaut  remembers  the  whole  circumstance 
very  clearly,  because  in  spite  of  many  qualms  of  judg- 
ment and  distrust  it  had  up  to  the  period  of  the  strike 
tried  to  support  a  movement  which  it  hoped  might  yield 
good  even  though  manifestly  weak  at  the  point  of  moral 
foundation.  When  Mr.  Spreckels's  pronunciamento  of 
sympathy  and  approval  for  the  strikers  was  printed  in 
the  Evening  Bulletin  it  was  read  by  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  with  astonishment.  Speaking  with  a  group 
of  friends  a  few  minutes  later  he  maintained  that 
Spreckels  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  this 
amazing  breach  of  propriety  and  decency,  and  when  this 
assumption  was  challenged  he  laid  a  small  wager  that 
Mr.  Spreckels  would  promptly  repudiate  the  statement. 
But  Mr.  Spreckels  did  not  repudiate  it,  and  the  editor  lost 
the  small  stake  which  he  had  thought  Mr.  Spreckels's 
character  for  consistency  and  honor  was  worth.  Inci- 
dents of  this  kind — for  we  all  hate  to  yield  our  money 
— make  an  impression  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  loser. 

Mr.  Spreckels  has  not  indeed  made  a  shining  exhibit 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  or  even  verbal  consistency  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  In  view  of  his  manifold  political 
activities,  of  his  leadership  of  the  Lincoln-Roose- 
velt movement  last  fall,  of  Mr.  Heney's  furious  cam- 
paign a  year  ago,  we  have  wondered  if  Mr.  Spreckels 
has    ever    recalled   his    solemn   assurances    given    per- 
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sonally  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut — time,  spring  of 
1907;  place,  Little  Palace  Hotel — that  neither  himself 
nor  any  of  his  associates  could  or  would  under  any 
circumstances  have  any  part  in  politics.  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  not  asked  for  this  statement.  It  was  made  upon 
his  own  initiative  and  in  terms  most  positive.  At  the 
time  the  editor  regarded  it  as  rather  a  broad  avowal 
illustrating  a  want  of  experience  in  affairs.  Even  at  the 
moment  he  reflected  that  possibly  Mr.  Spreckels  might 
some  time  regret  it.  But  it  appears  that  he  has  an 
easier  method.  When  anything  in  his  record  doesn't 
suit  him  he  doesn't  grieve  over  it.  He  simply  blinks 
those  lovely  eyes  and  says  the  record  is  not  so,  thereby 
recalling  the  familiar  example  of  the  ostrich  which 
buries  its  head  in  the  sand — the  reader  knows  the  rest. 

It  would  be  charitable  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
doesn't  comprehend  the  meaning  of  words.  When  he 
says  he  did  not  instigate  the  car  strike  he  possibly  means 
that  he  did  not  personally  conspire  with  particular 
labor  leaders  to  bring  it  about.  There  were  no  mid- 
night conferences — inside  the  Presidio  gate  or  else- 
where— between  him  and  Mr.  Cornelius.  When  he 
says  that  he  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  encourage 
the  strike,  he  possibly  has  in  mind  some  other  techni- 
cal evasion  of  the  direct  issue.  He  does  not  compre- 
hend that  by  issuing  a  statement  of  sympathy  and 
approval  of  riotous  acts,  that  by  commanding  or  per- 
mitting his  "good  dogs"  to  use  Geary  Street  as  a  club, 
by  proceeding  against  Mr.  Calhoun  criminally  on  the 
very  day  the  strike  was  called — he  does  not  compre- 
hend that  by  these  acts  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the 
strike — in  effect  putting  the  political  and  moral  powers 
of  the  graft  movement  behind  it.  When  he  pledged  him- 
self and  his  associates  not  to  go  into  politics  he  meant 
possibly  that  they  would  not  be  candidates  for  office, 
having  found  an  easier  way  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  powers  of  office.  Possibly  he  does  not  conceive 
that  the  manipulation  of  political  parties,  the  dictation 
of  nominations,  and  the  pulling  of  political  wires  is 
getting  into  politics.  Possibly  he  does  not  comprehend 
that  the  corruption  of  a  police  force,  the  domination 
with  money  or  other  forms  of  influence  of  men  in 
office,  is  getting  into  politics.  Possibly  in  his  innocence 
he  does  not  know  that  the  organization,  through  Mike 
Casey  of  a  laborite  annex  to  the  Phelan  political  ma- 
chine, is  getting  into  politics. 

Some  looseness  of  ideas  and  of  expression  must  be 
allowed  to  a  singularly  unschooled  mind,  incapable 
excepting  where  traffic  in  dollars  and  cents  and  pur- 
suit of  private  revenges  are  concerned,  of  anything  but 
a  coarse  literalism.  But  when  a  man  undertakes  to 
put  a  point-blank  denial  against  a  definite  record,  the 
strain  upon  sympathy  and  credulity  and  even  upon 
Christian  charity  is  a  bit  severe. 


Courage  Wins. 

At  a  conference  at  the  White  House  last  week  Presi- 
dent Taft  told  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  representatives 
of  organized  labor  that  support  of  the  injunction  as  a 
principle  of  law  and  justice  would  be  a  cardinal  point 
with  this  administration.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he 
got  red  in  the  face,  gritted  his  teeth,  stamped  on  the 
floor,  or  pounded  the  table.  He  just  told  Mr.  Gompers 
in  plain  words  and  in  the  best  of  temper  that  there 
wasn't  to  be  any  nonsense  by  way  of  cajoling  and 
snaring  the  vote  of  organized  labor.  And,  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  gang  left  the  White  House 
in  good  humor  and  in  high  respect  of  the  President.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  they  held  him  in  a  consideration 
higher  than  before  for  having  a  definite  purpose  in  sup- 
port of  law  and  justice  and  for  his  plain-spoken  deter- 
mination to  stand  fast  without  quibbling  or  evasion. 
All  the  world  likes  a  man  of  definite  mind  and  of  cour- 
age in  declaring  it.  Organized  labor  yields  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Organized  labor  has  learned  something  within  the 
past  year,  among  other  things  that  its  bite  is  not  nearly 
so  terrible  as  its  bark.  It  has  learned  that  there  is 
and  must  always  be  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
numbers  of  its  membership  and  the  number  of  votes 
which  its  national  leaders  may  count  upon  as  sub- 
servient to  political  orders.  It  has  learned  that  the 
American  workingman  is  a  citizen  before  he  is  a 
unionist  and  that  he  holds  himself  competent  to  deter- 
mine his  own  political  principles  and  to  control  his 
own  political  action.  It  has  learned  what  others  before 
have  learned,  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  and  marshal 
the  forces  of  any  class  or  association  in  this  country  in 
obedience  to  arbitrary  orders.  All  this  had  to  be 
learned  because  the  leaders  of  organized  labor — the  Sam 
Gompers,  the  Pat  McCarthys  and  the  Mike  Caseys — 


are  mostly  foreigners,  men  bred  under  old-world  con- 
ditions and  new  to  American  ideas  and  American 
standards  of  character. 

A  similar  lesson  has  been  enforced  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  country 
at  a  hundred  points.  Los  Angeles  has  shown  that  a 
whole  community  can  prosper  unprecedentedly  while 
giving  to  organized  labor  in  its  aggressive  spirit  the  cut 
direct.  The  Times  newspaper  of  Los  Angeles  has 
shown  how  an  institution  dependent  upon  popular  sup- 
port may  deny  and  defy  organized  labor  in  unjust 
demands  and  at  the  same  time  prosper  and  grow  great 
beyond  all  comparison.  Even  here  in  San  Francisco 
it  has  been  shown  by  the  United  Railroads,  by  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  and,  if  you  please,  by  the  Argonaut 
— more  prosperous  and  potent  today  than  ever  in  its 
history — that  it  is  possible  to  exist  comfortably  and 
happily  while  looking  organized  labor  dead  in  its  evil 
eye  and  bidding  it  go  hang.  Down  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara the  other  day  organized  labor  with  swaggering 
insolence  undertook  to  put  the  screws  to  the  Evening 
Independent,  and  Editor  Storke,  being  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  mind  and  having  just  the  right  glint  in 
his  temper  as  well  as  in  his  hair,  told  the  walking  dele- 
gates to  go  to  the  devil — that  he  would  manage  his 
affairs  in  his  own  way.  The  result  is  that  the  Inde- 
pendent, going  freely  and  boldly  at  a  gait  prescribed 
by  its  owner  and  resisted  by  an  impertinent  unionism, 
is  more  popular  and  prosperous  than  ever.  Indeed,  if 
the  timid  could  only  know  it,  there  is  distinction-  and 
profit  as  well  as  peace  of  mind  in  showing  unionism  the 
door  whenever  it  forgets  its  manners. 

The  last  national  administration  first  rebuked  an 
aggressive  and  impertinent  unionism  in  the  famous  case 
of  Bookbinder  Miller;  then  it  coddled  unionism  and 
fondled  it,  grew  timid  and  shied  at  it;  then  it  made 
pitiful  surrender  and  tried  to  get  the  last  national  con- 
vention to  permit  Mr.  Gompers  to  write  its  labor  plank. 
What  happened  scarcely  needs  to  be  told.  The  con- 
vention did  not  share  the  timidity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
declined  to  knuckle  under  at  his  command  and  to  make 
Mr.  Gompers  the  ruler  of  the  country.  The  Democratic 
convention  at  Denver  did  knuckle  under,  and  small 
advantage  it  got  for  its  abandonment  of  principle,  its 
most  pitiful  humiliation.  Now,  we  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  the  straightforward  course  of  Mr.  Taft  in 
denying  the  demands  of  Gompers  and  his  precious 
outfit  will  win  friendship  and  support  where  a  course 
of  timidity  and  concession  failed.  We  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  at  the  next  national  convention,  organized 
labor,  if  it  shall  present  itself  at  all,  will  be  heart  and 
soul,  body  and  breeches,  behind  Mr.  Taft. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  has  been  brought  to  light  rather  mysteriously 
a  letter  written  by  the  late  Chief  of  Police  Biggy  a  few 
days  before  his  death  to  President  Cutler  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  which  likewise,  rather  mys- 
teriously, has  been  suppressed  until  just  now.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Cutler  is  informed  that  on  the  previous  day, 
November  16th  last,  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  called  upon 
Chief  Biggy  at  his  office,  berated  him  on  various  scores 
and  demanded  his  resignation  as  chief  of  police.  Mr. 
Spreckels,  be  it  remembered,  was  then,  as  now,  merely 
a  private  citizen  with  no  legitimate  authority  to  review, 
reprove  or  dismiss  public  officials.  Upon  the  basis  of 
this  incident  Mr.  Biggy  demanded  an  investigation  of 
his  conduct  of  the  police  department — this  being  the 
purpose  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cutler.  Various  interpre- 
tations are  given  to  this  letter,  but  none  of  them  con- 
clusive. The  one  positive  implication,  that  of  a  rupture 
between  Biggy  and  his  erstwhile  friends  the  graft  prose- 
cutors, is  in  confirmation  of  whisperings  which  have 
often  been  heard.  Beyond  a  doubt  Biggy's  administra- 
tion of  the  police  department  had  not  pleased  the  prose- 
cutors who  wished  to  use  the  department  for  their  own 
purposes.  Biggy  had  been  berated,  threatened  and 
hounded  for  weeks  before  his  death.  It  was  desired  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Whether  or  not  these  circumstances 
bore  any  relation  to  the  tragedy  which  followed,  are 
merely  matters  of  surmise.  But  it  is  proper  that  the 
facts  should  be  developed.  It  is  right  that  the  public 
should  understand  to  what  length  and  by  what  means 
the  Spreckels-Phelan  vendetta  has  sought  to  possess 
itself,  and  has  in  fact  largely  possessed  itelf,  of  irregu- 
lar and  abnormal  powers  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  right 
that  the  public  should  know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  following  the  example  of  Abe  Ruef,  has 
assumed  the  authorities  and  powers  of  a  public  dictator 
over  our  municipal  life  and  affairs  and  to  what  extent 


he  has  followed  the  same  methods.  That  Biggy  was 
murdered  as  the  Evening  Globe  intimates,  the  Argonaut 
does  not  believe  for  one  moment;  but  it  would  like  to 
know,  and  it  believes  others  would  like  to  know,  how 
far  the  hand  of  Mr.  Spreckels  has  been  felt  in  affairs 
which  lie  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  any  private 
citizen  under  any  possible  circumstances. 


Since  the  publication  in  these  columns  some  two 
weeks  back  of  certain  straightforward  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  degeneracies  of  the  anti-graft  movement, 
the  editor  has  been  deluged  with  letters  betraying 
spleen  on  the  part  of  certain  resentful  writers,  illustrat- 
ing among  other  things  that  the  Argonaut  is  widely 
read  and  that  it  has  a  continuing  power  to  stir  the 
sentiments  of  those — let  us  hope  they  will  always  be 
many — who  don't  like  it.  Next  to  its  friends  this 
journal  values  its  enemies.  It  wishes  them  no  harm, 
only  more  judgment  and  better  taste.  They  have, 
indeed,  their  uses.  They  tend  to  keep  interest  alive 
and  in  a  way  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  that  spirit  of 
sweetness  and  light  which  it  is  the  special  mission 
of  the  Argonaut  to  cherish  and  promote.  But  while 
these  letters  to  the  editor  have  had  pretty  much 
every  kind  of  demerit,  ranging  from  bad  temper  up 
to  bad  spelling,  they  have  been  silent  at  one  vital 
and  essential  point.  The  Argonaut,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, declared  that  whatever  the  original  purpose 
of  the  anti-graft  movement,  it  had  fallen  to  the  low 
estate  of  a  vulgar  personal  vendetta.  It  ventured 
by  way  of  challenge  to  declare  that  there  was  not  one 
disinterested  man  of  intelligence  and  character  in 
San  Francisco  who  would  declare  his  entire  approval 
of  the  prosecution.  There  have  been  "sassy"  letters 
in  plenty,  some  of  them  from  men,  some  from  women. 
But  among  them  all  not  one,  intelligent  or  other- 
wise, has  taken  up  the  challenge;  no  writer  has 
ventured  to  declare  his  or  her  entire  approval  of 
the  course  of  the  prosecution.  The  Argonaut  stands 
ready  to  meet  in  the  right  spirit  intelligent  and 
respectful  differences  of  opinion.  It  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  or  any  proper  issue  with  anybody  who, 
by  his  character,  his  intelligence,  and  civil  manners, 
has  a  right  to  consideration.  It  merely  smiles  at  the 
rage  of  those  spitfire  correspondents  who  think  they 
have  done  a  smart  thing  when  they  have  sent  off  a 
nasty  personal  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut. 


A  straight  issue  has  been  drawn  with  respect  to 
President  Taft's  prospective  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  wants  to 'come  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the 
country,  meeting  its  representative  people,  and  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  its  needs.  The  cost  of  the  trip  under 
the  conditions  required  for  its  convenience  and  pro- 
priety will  run  up  close  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  President  can  not  afford  so  great  an  outlay  from 
his  private  resources  and  he  will  not  accept  a  financial 
favor  at  the  hands  of  anybody,  however  disinterested. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  him  to  make  this  trip,  and 
that  is  for  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  it  precisely  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President  does 
not  ask  it ;  he  offers  neither  persuasion  nor  demand. 
Congress  may  see  the  situation  as  clearly  as  he  does, 
and  it  may  act  or  decline  to  act  at  its  own  pleasure. 
The  situation  is  one  in  which  the  Pacific  States  have 
a  right  to  the  friendly  cooperation  of  other  States 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  government.  A  multitude  of  con- 
siderations make  it  desirable  that  the  President  should 
get  and  keep  in  direct  touch  with  our  country  and  our 
people.  Our  representatives  in  Congress  will  present 
an  appeal  not  in  the  name  of  the  President,  but  in 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  for  the  making  of  this 
appropriation.  There  ought  to  be  no  question  about  it, 
and  we  think  there  will  be  none.  There  will,  we 
imagine,  be  few  to  decline  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  of  the  republic  to  make  himself  immediately 
familiar  with  the  country  over  whose  destinies  he  pre- 
sides. . 

We  think  the  State  legislature  did  well  to  abolish 
the  old  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners;  and  we 
think  the  Governor  has  done  well  to  enlist  the  services 
of  Mr.  Alden  Anderson  in  the  new  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Banks.  Never  yet  has  the  Argonaut 
seen  anything  in  the  shape  of  effective  executive  work 
done  by  a  debating  club ;  never  yet  has  it  seen  any 
real  and  vital  responsibility  carried  effectively  except 
under  some  personal  initiative.  Mr.  Anderson  is  excep- 
tionally equipped  for  the  job  he  has  undertaken. 
He  is  not  only  a  banker  of  successful  experience  but 
a  man  of  large  all  around  business  capa 
trated  by  his  record  in  public  and  prival  The 
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surprising  thing  is  that  he  could  be  induced  to  forego 
his  private  interests  to  take  up  this  public  duty.  That 
he  does  so  at  his  own  personal  cost  is  an  open  secret, 
and  the  fact  speaks  largely  for  his  credit  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen.  Not  every  man  indeed  in  these  days  of 
selfish  calculation  takes  his  duty  as  a  citizen  so  seri- 
ously as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  private  advantage  at 
the  call  of  the  State. 


The  trial  of  Patrick  Calhoun,  now  in  an  interesting 
and  even  dramatic  stage,  naturally  excites  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  nominally  a  trial  in  court  under  the  author- 
ity and  under  the  forms  of  the  law.  But  in  reality  it 
is  not  a  legal  procedure  at  all.  This  trial  is  the  cul- 
minating round  of  a  fierce  conflict  between  private  inter- 
ests and  private  enemies.  While  the  immediate  proced- 
ure is  in  a  court  room  and  under  the  eye  of  one  who 
must  be  styled  a  judge,  it  is  in  effect  a  duel  between 
embittered  partisans.  All  ideas  in  relation  to  the  nomi- 
nal purposes  of  this  procedure  have  been  lost  in  the 
development  of  a  fiercely  revengeful  spirit  which  by 
one  illegitimate  process  or  another  has  brought  to  its 
aid  the  names  and  the  powers  of  official  authority. 

CURRENT   TOPICS. 


The  tariff  bill  still  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.  An 
English  statesman  once  remarked  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
a  foreign  war  was  the  popular  instruction  in  geography  that 
it  enforced  and  we  may  similarly  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  economic  lessons  that  follow  in  the  train  of  a  tariff  bill. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  average  voter  has  realized 
that  the  government  is  not  fed  by  manna  from  heaven,  that 
a  vast  amount  of  money  is  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the 
national  business  and  that  the  financial  authorities  must  give 
their  first  attention  to  the  payment  of  the  weekly  housekeeping 
bills.  Questions  of  protection  are  subsidiary  to  the  paramount 
necessity  of  revenue. 

There  is  therefore  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion 
of  Representative  Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  who  bestows  a 
sort  of  benediction  upon  the  proposed  taxes  on  coffee,  tea, 
gloves,  and  stockings,  not  upon  the  ground  of  their  protective, 
but  of  their  educational  nature.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
revenue  has  never  yet  been  brought  home  to  the  consumer. 
He  has  exulted  over  the  great  national  activities  of  irrigation, 
forest  reservation,  reclamation  and  canal  building  with  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  where  the  money  comes  from.  A  tax  upon 
a  few  staple  commodities  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  visible 
hint  that  good  things  must  be  paid  for  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
great  expenditures  will  be  tempered  by  a  little  of  the  worldly 
wisdom  that  he  applies  to  his  domestic  affairs.  "If  the 
people  felt  in  their  pockets,"  says  Mr.  Gillett,  "that  they 
were  paying  the  bills  and  that  outgo  must  be  balanced  by 
income,  I  believe  a  healthier  sentiment  would  grow  up  to- 
ward the  national  treasury." 


downward  is  to  be  the  watchword  in  his  Senate,  and  not  only 
down,  but  farther  down  than  in  Mr.  Cannon's  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Payne  duty  on  gloves  and  hosiery  is  to  be 
cut,  other  necessaries  are  to  be  equally  favored,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  classification  is  to  be  so  rearranged  that 
necessities  and  luxuries  can  be  easily  distinguished.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  necessities  and  luxuries  have  been  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  Dingley  schedule.  The  luxuries  have 
been  bread,  meat,  shoes,  clothes,  coal,  building  material,  and 
medical  supplies.  The  necessities,  which  have  been  permitted 
to  come  in  untaxed,  are  acorns,  Balm  of  Gilead,  broken  bells, 
rough  diamonds,  dragon's  blood,  fossils,  and  unmanufactured 
lava. 

But   none   the   less   the  Post  congratulates    itself   that   the 
Senate  "feels  constrained  to  listen." 


The  tariff  has  at  least  played  havoc  with  party  lines.  At 
four  presidential  elections  the  Democrats  have  hoisted  the 
banner  of  "Tariff  for  Revenue  Only"  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  one  success  they  shrank  from  the  issue.  Recent 
debates  have  shown  that  Democrat  and  Free  Trader  are  by 
no  means  convertible  terms  and  that  the  thrifty  Democrat  has 
as  keen  an  eye  to  the  profits  of  a  protected  industry  as 
any  one  else.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  relates  a  con- 
versation between  two  Democratic  representatives.  One  of 
them  said  they  had  lost  the  Democratic  whip  upon  the  question 
of  protection,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  their  national  con- 
vention and  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  "Yes,"  replied  his  colleague,  "and  let  us  thank 
God  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  was  not  also  in 
the  House,  or  he  might  have  voted  for  a  duty  on  oil."  Of 
course,  there  have  always  been  Democrats  who  have  been  also 
protectionists,  but  the  number  who  have  now  disclosed  them- 
selves seems  to  rob  their  party  of  any  valid  cause  for  continued 
existence. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times,  by  the  way,  says  that  the 
protectionist  Democrats  in  the  House  who  have  so  far 
declared  themselves  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  There  are 
others  who  lack  the  courage  to  avow  themselves. 


The  psychical  researchers  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  find  themselves  in  telepathic  com- 
munication with  the  President  and  who  are  able  to  describe 
the  mental  states  that  he  himself  is  so  careful  not  to  express. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  there  will  be  no  sanctities  left 
in  official  life.  Every  scribe  in  Washington  would  willingly 
give  his  head  to  be  able  to  quote  something  that  Mr.  Taft 
had  said  in  real  audible  words  about  the  tariff,  but  as  Mr. 
Taft,  clearly  with  malice  aforethought,  has  said  nothing,  they 
have  to  be  content  with  telling  us  exactly  what  he  thinks  and 
with  descriptions  of  the  mental  processes  to  which  they  have 
such  astonishing  access.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  telepathy  and 
it  ought  to  be  recorded.  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  for  example, 
with  unerring  finger  upon  the  President's  mental  pulse,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Taft  "feels  encouraged,"  and  that  "he  believes 
the  Payne  bill  will  be  a  better  measure  "by  the  time  the  Senate 
gets  through  with  it."  And  then  as  the  crowning  revelation 
of  a  secret  for  which  a  panting  and  perspiring  nation  has 
been  waiting  Mr.  Wellman  tells  us  that  "the  President's 
policy  is  to  get  as  good  a  bill  as  he  can  and  have  it  passed 
and  put  on  the  statute  books  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 


It  seems  now  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the  Senate  will  sur- 
render to  the  clamor  against  the  gloves  and  hosiery  schedules 
and  put  these  back  to  the  Dingley  point.  This  would  seem 
to  place  the  Senate  in  conflict  with  the  House,  but  actually 
it  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  House  will  accept  the 
amendment  with  Te  Deums,  for  every  member  who  voted 
for  these  schedules  has  been  trembling  in  his  boots  ever  since 
and  dreading  the  day  when  he  must  meet  the  feminine 
cohorts  of  his  own  constituency.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Senator  Aldrich  appears  as  mediator  between  the  inter- 
ests and  the  people.     Mr.  Wellman  says : 

The  general  policy  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  the  finance  com- 
mittee is  to  tax  luxuries  more  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
less.  The  Senate  bill  will  put  up  the  duties  on  champagne, 
let  the  House  increases  on  perfumery  and  such  articles  stand, 
put  cocoa  on  the  free  list  along  with  tea  and  coffee,  and 
shade  down  some  of  the  atrocious  woolen  duties  in  the  Payne 
measure.  So  far  the  Senate  policy  is  quite  in  line  with  Mr. 
Taft's    contentions. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  inclined  to  be  sarcastically 
facetious.  After  girding  up  its  loins  for  the  fight  there  seems 
to  be  a  dreadful  possibility  that  there  may  be  no  enemy.  It 
does  not  believe  in  the  much  heralded  discrimination  between 
luxuries  and  necessities  nor  does  it  believe  that  the  Senate 
coi  .ciousness  of  guilt  or  any  intention  to  bring  forth 
-   '  vet   -3r  repentance: 

:.ate's  record  on  tariff  stands  black  against  it.     But 
■-.    Aldrich    has    assured    the    President    that    revision 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
understands  that  Mr.  Taft  is  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  per- 
manent tariff  commission,  somebody  in  more  or  less  perma- 
nent session  that  would  keep  itself  steadily  posted  in  market 
fluctuations  and  in  all  the  details  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
logical  tariff.  Such  a  body  is  needed  to  keep  the  consumer 
in  touch  with  tariff  legislation,  and  that  the  consumer  wishes 
to  be  kept  in  touch  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  A  "leading 
senator"    is   qoted   as   saying: 

"You  are  being  fooled  if  you  think  the  average  man  knows 
nothing  about  the  tariff.  I  tell  you  that  the  fellow  who  sits 
in  his  home  of  an  evening  and  reads  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines  and  a  few  books  gets  a  better  working  idea  of 
the  tariff  than  some  of  us  here.  Congress  has  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  tariff  question  for  twelve  years. 
Meantime  the  people  have  been  studying.  We  have  had  the 
era  of  the  muckraker,  and  whether  3'ou  liked  him  or  not 
you  must  admit  that  the  people  read  what  he  wrote.  Now 
we  are  just  waking  up  and  recollecting  that  some  of  the 
most  serious  charges  brought  against  members  of  Congress 
by  the  muck-raking  magazines  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  tariff.  In  fact,  the  more  you  run  over  in  your  own  mind 
the  stories  of  'the  interests'  and  their  alleged  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  more  clearly  it 
comes  back  to  you  that  it  was  chiefly  because  of  tariff  legis- 
lation that  these  interests  were  said  to  be  desirous  of  con 
trolling  Congress.  Much  of  this  stuff  was  rubbish,  but  it  is 
still  in  the  public  mind.  Now  an  actual  tariff  revision  comes 
along,  and  the  people  are  all  keyed  up  to  see  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  muck-raking  stories.  On  top  of  this. 
let  Congress  go  to  work  and  deliberately  raise  the  duties  on 
gloves,  clothing,  pottery,  tea  and  coffee,  foodstuffs,  millinery 
articles,  furs,  etc.,  and  fail  to  reduce  duties  on  coal,  lumber, 
hides,  iron  ore  and  other  articles  admittedly  handled  by  the 
trusts,  and  it  comes  pretty  near  proving  the  muck-raking 
charges,    doesn't  it  ?" 

The  New  York  Evening  Pos!  has  another  good  word  to  say 
for  the  muckraker.  We  are  told  that  the  awakening  of  popu- 
lar political  intelligence  is  due  to  him  : 

He  has  so  focused  the  heat  of  popular  resentment  upon 
certain  great  monopolies  that  it  must  be  a  very  hardened 
congressman,  indeed,  who  will  risk  the  suspicion  of  being 
friendly  to  them.  Steel,  which  means  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  Hides,  which 
mean  fhe  Beef  Trust,  were  put  down  and  out  the  other  day. 
Oil,  wrhich  means  what  we  all  know  it  means,  got  its  quietus 
in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  from  25  per  cent  to  a  pitiful  1 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  One  per  cent !  It  is  like  a  verdict  of 
6  cents  in  a  libel  suit.  We  need  not  press  too  closely  into 
motives.  Whether  honest  conviction  or  fear  of  punishment 
is  driving  Congress  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties,  we  accept 
the  fact  and  are  thankful.  We  should  be  still  more  thank- 
ful if  Congress  would  recognize  that  the  most  notorious  trusts 
are    possibly   not   the   worst    offenders. 


There  is  not  exactly  a  keen  competition  for  ambassadorial 
posts.  Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks  has  gracefully 
declined  an  invitation  to  enter  the  Federal  service,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  post  offered  to  Senator  Fulton  but  not 
accepted  by  him  had  previously  been  tendered  to  former 
Senator  Hemenway  of  Indiana.  Former  Representative  Wat- 
son has  declined  four  different  places  in  the  Federal  service 
offered  to  him  by  the  President  and  it  is  now  said  that  Mr. 
Harvey  Scott  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  would  rather  stay 
where  he  is  than  become  United  States  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
A  good  many  of  these  refusals  are  doubtless  due  to  an  inade- 
quacy of  private  means,  for  the  honor  of  representing  the 
United  States  abroad  is  usually  one  that  requires  consider- 
able  financial    resources   to    support. 


The  Chicago  women  who  went  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  the  gloves  and  stockings  schedules  seem  not  very  well 
pleased  with  their  reception,  and  the  ensuing  vocabulary  of 
disapproval  is  extensive  and  varied.  They  say  that  Repre- 
sentative Mann  is  a  "kill-joy"  and  a  "chronic  kicker,"  while 
Speaker  Cannon  is  described  as  an  "habitual  satirist."  But 
these  are  very  mild  and  lady-like  terms.  Next  time  these 
Chicago  dames  go  to  Washington  they  should  hire  a  man  com- 
petent in  objurgations  to  go   with  them  and  do  justice  to  the 


occasion.  Mrs.  Henderson,  in  telling  of  the  reception  accorded 
the  committee  by  Speaker  Cannon,  said:  "When  we  called 
on  Mr.  Cannon  and  told  him  of  the  petition  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  asked  somewhat  gruffly:  'Who  is  your  representa- 
tive here?'  She  replied  her  district  was  represented  by  Con- 
gressman Fos5.  Mr.  Cannon  answered  by  saying  that  Mr.  Foss 
could  present  the  petition  if  he  chose,  and  then  he  added:  'I 
don't  know  what  success  he'll  have.'  Mr.  Cannon  also  said 
something  about  petitions  signed  in  the  same  handwriting. 
Altogether  his  attitude  was  that  of  a  man  not  friendly  to  our 
cause.  By  nature  Mr.  Cannon  is  sarcastic,  and  he  certainly 
demonstrated  this  during  the  interview."  Mrs.  Henderson  says 
further  that  the  congressmen  "ducked  when  they  saw  us 
coming — that  describes  their  official  movements — they  ducked." 
Mr.  Payne  had  given  orders,  "When  these  women  come  here 
from  Chicago,  tell  them  I  am  out."  But  "these  women"  caught 
Mr.  Payne  on  his  way  to  the  elevator  and  he  had  to  stand  fire. 
Mrs.  Henderson  adds:  "Speaker  Cannon,  when  we  saw  him, 
said  something  about  the  price  of  the  hats  we  had  on  being 
about  $60,  and  so  why  not  stockings  six  cents  a  pair  higher 
than  the  25  cents  we  pay  now.  How  can  you  argue  against 
things  like  that  ?" 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Hillside  of  White  Heather. 
[PORTUGUESE] 

A    hillside    of    white    heather 

Dripping  with  ocean  mist, 
And  miles  of  crumpled  bracken 

Red-brown  and  autumn-kissed. 

Brown  sheep  that  crowd  and  nibble, 

Following   the   mountain-rills, 
And  little  piping  shepherd-lads 

Brown  as  the  wind-swept  hills. 

Two  stone  mills  high  against  the  sea, 

Like  Biblical  watch-towers, 
A  walled  sheep-fold,  a  herdsman's  thatch 

Drifted  with  heather  flowers. 

The  barefoot  shepherd  boys  pipe  loud 

Upon  their  oaten  reeds  ; 
The  ocean  mist  hangs  on  their  clouts 

Like  strings  of  precious  beads. 

They  care  not  for  the  dank  sea-fog, 

The  gathering  white  sea-gloom  ; 
They  call  their  brown  sheep  down  the  crags 
And  disappear,  sheep,  song,  and  rags, 

Swallowed   in   snowy   bloom. 
— Florence  Wilkinson,  in  McClure's  Magazine. 


The  Trusting  Little  One. 

Who  is  it  frets  because  the  way  is  hard, 

Who    speaks    of   burdens    he   is   forced    to    bear? 

Who   sighs  because   his  path   is  often   barred, 

And    longs    for    pleasures    he    may    never    share  ? 

No    lisping   child   is   glad   to    run 

To  meet  him  when  the  trying  day  is  done. 

Who  mumbles  curses  at  the  rich  and  proud, 
And  enviously  craves  what  they  possess  ? 

Who  fretting  mingles  with  the  busy  crowd, 
A  stranger  to  good-will  and  happiness? 

No   eager   child   with   footsteps  light 

Runs  forth  to  claim  his  dear  caress  at  night. 

His  task  is  never  hard  who  thinks  all  day 

Of  gladness  he  is  able  to   provide  ; 
He  seldom  sighs,  however  steep  the  way, 

If  love  has  made  him  strong  and  stirred  his  pride — 
If    honestly    his    best    be    done 
Because  of  some  dear,   trusting  little   one. 

— S.   E.   Kiser,    in    Chicago    Record-Herald. 


Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi." 
A  BALLADE. 

Summer  and  winter,  through  dark  days  and  bright, 

We  watch  the  stars  set  and  the  sunrise  flame. 
The  morn,  and  then  the  noon,  and  then  the  night 

Passes,  like  beauty  turned  to  blight  and  blame. 

Wan  age  we  see  where  youth  played  out  its  game, 
And  where  the  birds  sang  and  the  leaves  uncurled 

Bare  boughs  and  empty  nests  ;  and  we  exclaim, 
"So  passes,  then,  the  glory  of  the  world." 

No  empire  trembles  now  for  Cesar's  night, 

No  Antony  at  Cleopatra's  name ; 
Time  can  but  deck  the  tombs  of  squire  and  knight, 

Ruler  and  warrior,  damosel  and  dame, 

Hope  fails  like  fear,  their  end  one  and  the  same ; 
Passes  youth's  dream,  a  flower  with  May  dews  pearled, 

And  then  the  dream  of  love,  and  then  of  fame; 
So  passes,  then,  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Alas  !  for  shattered  strength  and  fettered  flight,  — 

For  the  wild  heart,  at  length  grown  tired  and  tame! 
What  have  we  at  last  of  all  for  which  we  fight  ? 

Wounds  and  a  grave  :  honor  made  one  with  shame. 

Where  the  wing  sped  the  foot  toils,  halt  and  lame  ; 
And  Doubt,  to  the  toiler's  heart,  his  spear  hath  hurled, 

Whispering,  "This  the  sun  no  cloud  o'ercame? 
So  passes,  then,  the  glory  of  the  world?" 

ENVOY. 

Prince  of  the  night,  what  checks  thy  random  aim. 
The  star  in  the  east,  the  morning's  flag  unfurled  ! 

She  passed  and  yet  returned;  went,  and  yet  came; 
So  passes,  then,  -the  glory  of  the  world  ! 

— Gertude  Ford,  in  London  Daily  News. 


The  Wind. 


He  sought  me  by  the  river  brink  and  on  the  mountainside, 
From  tallest  pine  he  swept  the  miles  of  frozen  country  wide; 
He  would  not  whirl  with  merry  storms  or  rock  in  empty  nests, 
Or  hide  in  drowsy  woods  till  dawn — his  troth  to  human  quests. 

He   spurned   the   city's   narrow   streets   and   climbed   a   sunless 

wall 
To  lay  his  heart  of  solitude  against  my  window  small. 

0  rugged  comrade,  bleak  and  true ! — no  blandishment  is  thine, 
Yet  to  far  heights  of  distant  blue  thy  spirit  summons  mine. 

1  hear  thy  finger  at  the  pane,  thy  voice  entreating  me — 

A   snow-thatched  village  'neath   the  stars  my  eyes  bewildered 

see; 
My  heart  is  answer  to  thy  call — now  let  us  blow  and  roam 
Above  the  city,  down  the  world  and  up  the  hills  of  home  ! 
— Martha  Gilbert  Dickenson  Bianchi,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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NO  HOME  FOR  ART. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Writes  of  the  Sorrows  of  the  Acade- 
micians and  Their  Search  for  a  Habitation. 


The  burning  question  today  in  this  city  is  the  Park 
grab.  For  the  time  being  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
suffrage,  socialism,  and  bridge.  Those  who  are  now 
looking  with  envious  eyes  at  Central  Park  as  a  building 
site  are  not  the  common  run  of  grabbers;  they  are  not 
politicians,  nor  ordinary  grafters,  out  for  money  made 
the  easiest  way.  Neither  business  nor  politics  enter 
into  the  subject.  The  men  who  covet  land  in  the  "city's 
playground"  are  artists,  men  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability and  the  loftiest  motives,  who  are  usually  on  the 
right  side  of  public  questions.  In  this  case  they  are 
wrong.  They  honestly  believe,  however,  that  they  are 
right.  There  is  much  to  say  on  their  side  and  much 
against  it.  The  latter  arguments  are  the  stronger, 
nevertheless. 

The  situation  is  this:  Art  is  not  encouraged  in  this 
metropolis.  The  present  quarters  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  are  ridiculously  inadequate.  When 
the  members  want  to  add  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  to 
the  annual  ones  of  painting  they  have  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  and  spread  over 
into  a  riding  school  next  door.  They  are  very  glad 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  not  right  that  they 
should  have  to.  Art  should  have  a  proper  temple  in 
New  York.  It  should  have  a  place  as  big  as  the  Paris 
Salon,  so  that  as  the  city  grows  and  native  art  occupies 
a  position  commensurate  with  its  dignity  and  impor- 
tance it  can  spread  its  wings  and  not  be  cramped  for 
room. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  art  among  wealthy 
New  Yorkers,  but  it  is  usually  foreign  art  that  they 
buy.  They  patronize  native  art  with  the  tongue,  but 
not  so  much  with  the  cheque  book.  I  have  been  told 
on  good  authority  that  there  is  not  a  painter  in  New 
York  who  makes  a  decent  living  by  selling  pictures. 
If  he  wants  to  live  as  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  an 
actor,  or  a  singer  of  his  class  would  live  he  must  illus- 
trate, or  he  must  teach,  or  he  must  marry  a  rich  wife. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Any  one  will  grant  this. 
Art  should  be  encouraged,  particularly  in  a  commer- 
cial city.  We  should  make  believe  that  we  admire  it; 
assume  a  virtue  if  we  have  it  not. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  our  artists  are 
not  a  rich  body  of  men.  They  can  not  go  out  and  buy 
land  in  a  desirable  place  and  build  a  beautiful  building 
upon  it.  By  hard  work  and  management  they  have 
scraped  together  enough  money  to  build,  but  not  to  buy 
the  land.  When  they  talked  the  situation  over  a  bright 
thought  occurred  to  them.  It  seemed  almost  like 
inspiration.  In  Central  Park,  just  on  the  border  line 
of  Seventy-Second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a 
hideous  building  given  over  to  certain  municipal  pur- 
poses and  wild  animals.  It  would  be  an  eye-sore  any- 
where, but  it  is  particularly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  a  place  of  beauty,  such  as  a 
public  park.  This  building  is  called  the  Arsenal,  and 
at  some  time  or  other  in  its  history  it  may  have 
deserved  the  name.  It  no  longer  has  any  excuse  for 
being  and  should  be  removed  and  forgotten.  "What  a 
place  for  a  building  devoted  to  art,"  said  the  committee 
of  academicians  and  straightway  it  called  upon  the 
mayor  and  unbosomed  itself.  Now  our  Mayor  McClel- 
lan  is  a  man  of  unusual  cultivation,  and  he  knows 
more  about  art  than  a  great  many  critics  who  write 
upon  the  subject.  When  the  committee  suggested  tear- 
ing down  the  odious,  and  odorous,  old  Arsenal  and 
erecting  a  Temple  of  Art  on  its  site  and  asked  his 
cooperation,  he  said,  "Sure,  I'm  with  you  body  and 
boots,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  committee  was 
overjoyed  and  thought  that  it  had  the  land  within  its 
grasp  and  made  its  plans  straightway.  But  it  reck- 
oned without  the  watchful  press.  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the 
Times,  was  the  first  to  discover  a  grab.  Hands  off, 
he  cried.  The  park  is  for  the  people,  "Nature's  above 
art,"  let  it  alone. 

"But  we  will  beautify  the  park,"  answered  back  the 
academicians.  "Where  now  stands  the  ugliest  building 
in  this  city  of  ugly  buildings  we  will  erect  a  thing  of 
beauty  which  will  be  a  joy  forever.  Above  all,  it  will 
be  devoted  to  art  and  not  to  jackdaws  and  monkeys." 

The  Times  was  not  to  be  moved.  Down  with  such 
naughty  talk,  it  exclaimed,  and  shouted  itself  hoarse 
to  prove  that  artists  though  they  be,  these  men  of  the 
palette  and  brush  are  no  better  than  common,  or  gar- 
den, grabbers.  Let  them  in  and  it  will  be  the  old  story 
of  the  camel  in  the  tent.  Others  will  want  sites  upon 
which  to  build  one  thing  or  another  and  before  you 
know  it  the  "people's  playground"  will  be  as  crowded 
with  buildings  as  a  tenement  house  block.  There  is 
the  whole  trouble  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  entering 
wedge.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  should  be  in  the  park,  but  it  is  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  I  do  think  that  the  city  should  have 
donated  the  land  and  that  it  should  have  abutted  on  the 
park  so  as  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  fine  approach, 
but  should  not  be  inside  the  park  walls.  There  are 
fine  sites  all  along  Fifth  Avenue  opposite  the  park,  but 
they  belong  to  private  individuals  who  hold  them  at 
prohibitive  prices,  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  artists  are 
concerned.  Why  not  let  the  city  buy  one  of  these  sites 
and  donate  it  to  art?  I  could  name  a  corner,  and  it  is 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
Second  Street,  on  which  there  stands  a  building  that 
for  pure  ugliness  presses  a  close  second  upon  the  Arse- 
nal.    It  is  not  brown  and  ugly,  like  that  building,  but 


it  is  more  aggressive,  being  white  and  hideous.  To 
the  man  who  built  it  for  his  home,  it  is  all  that  an 
independent  and  wealthy  American's  palace  should  be. 
It  shows  its  owner's  catholicity  of  taste  by  having 
examples  of  every  known  style  of  architecture  figure  in 
its  exterior.  There  are  gothic  windows,  Turkish 
minarets,  Queen  Anne  windows,  and  flying  buttresses 
— everything  that  money  and  bad  taste  can  command 
is  exemplified  in  this  white  marble  nightmare.  Of 
course,  no  city  could  pay  the  owner  the  millions  that 
he  has  put  into  its  construction,  but  to  rid  his  name  of 
the  odium  of  this  building  he  ought  to  sell  it  cheap  and 
let  it  be  by  the  world  forgot.  There  are  other  oppor- 
tunities along  Fifth  Avenue,  but  none  the  acquiring  of 
which  would  mean  such  missionary  work. 

To  return  to  the  academicians.  There  is  no  finer 
body  of  men  in  this  city,  no,  nor  in  this  country,  and 
to  talk  to  them  as  though  they  were  pickpockets  is 
wrong.  They  stand  for  everything  that  is  fine  and 
public  spirited,  and  the  argument  that  they  are  out  for 
graft  because  they  sell  their  pictures  is  childish.  I 
believe  that  the  city  should  give  them  land  on  which  to 
build  as  it  gave  the  public  library  land  on  which  to 
build — land,  let  us  forget  it  if  we  can,  that  should  have 
been  added  to  Bryant  Park.  There  was  the  precedent, 
which  only  shows  how  dangerous  a  thing  a  precedent 
is !  On  the  site  of  the  public  library  was  the  old  reser- 
voir, which  once  served  New  York  with  all  the  water 
that  it  used ;  in  later  years  it  would  not  have  held  the 
champagne  drank  in  this  city  on  a  New  Year's  Eve. 
It  was  ugly,  if  you  like,  but  it  had  a  certain  dignity,  for 
it  was  massive  and  simple  in  construction  and  lines. 
Tear  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the  little  park  where  it 
belongs  by  right,  cried  some;  tear  it  down  and  let  the 
beautiful  public  library  stand  upon  its  grave,  said 
others :  and  they  won.  To  the  academicians  the  cases 
seem  alike.  They  want  to  tear  down  an  ugly,  useless 
building  and  erect  a  beautiful  one  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  an  educational  institution  as 
well.  From  their  point  of  view  they  are  right,  but  the 
city  must  not  have  their  point  of  view.  It  must  jeal- 
ously guard  every  spear  of  public  grass,  every  leaf  of 
every  public  tree.  We  have  too  little  park  room ;  we 
need  more,  not  less.  What  the  city  should  do  is  to 
tear  down  the  old  Arsenal  and  sow  its  site  with  grass 
and  plant  it  with  trees.  The  building  that  the  artists 
would  erect  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but  that 
is  not  its  place. 

Let  some  of  our  multi-millionaires  put  their  hands 
deep  down  into  their  pockets  and  donate  the  land  upon 
which  the  artists  may  erect  a  building  worthy  their 
profession,  for  it  will  honor  us  as  much  as  it  will  honor 
them  and  help  to  lift  the  odium  of  commercialism  from 
our  shoulders  and  make  the  world  at  large  believe  that 
there  is  some  public  spirit  among  our  citizens.  The 
New  Theatre  has  started  the  ball  a-rolling.  On  with 
the  good  work !  Teannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  April  15,  1909. 


The  Aryart  root  "ak"  meant  "to  be  sharp,"  and  the 
idea  of  sharpness  has  followed  it  at  least  through  ten 
thousand  years  into  all  of  the  family  of  languages  of 
that  tongue.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  property  of 
sharpness  was  conceived  of  by  these  ancestors  from 
handling  shells — the  first  knives  that  man  knew.  That 
cutting  edge  was  referred  to  by  "ak"  long  before  the 
most  primitive  people  had  learned  to  put  an  edge  on 
flint.  When  these  Aryans  wanted  to  express  the  idea 
of  sharpness  of  mind  they  used  the  same  word.  ■  This 
root  went  into  the  Greek,  where  it  became  "akros," 
meaning  pointed.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  "acre,"  meaning  the 
same  thing.  In  the  Latin  we  find  "acrimonia,"  signi- 
fying sharpness,  from  which  our  "acrid"  comes.  The 
Latin  also  has  "acer,"  meaning  sharp,  and  "acus,"  a 
needle.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  became  "eag,"  an  edge. 
So  the  idea  of  sharpness  runs  all  the  way  through,  and 
we  have  it  in  our  "acid,"  "acute,"  "edge,"  and  "axe." 
as  well  as  in  "acrid"  and  "acumen." 


The  earliest  trotting  or  pacing  race  of  which  any 
record  has  been  found  was  started  from  a  New  York- 
road  house  called  the  De  Lancey  Arms.  This  wayside 
tavern  stood  in  the  Bowery  Lane,  near  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  all-around  sporting  resort  in 
Colonial  days,  for  in  1763  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bull 
baiting,  and  in  the  previous  year  it  was  the  meeting 
place  for  four  horses  that  raced  up  the  road  about  half 
a  mile  to  Watts's  gate,  near  the  present  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Ninth  Street.  The 
Jamaica  Turnpike  was  the  first  famous  speeding  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Until  the  New  York 
Trotting  Club's  track  came  into  existence,  in  1826,  it 
was  the  accepted  course  for  the  decision  of  match  races, 
and  as  early  as  1818  it  was  the  scene  of  the  first  match 
against  time  of  which  there  is  any  record. 


At  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Osage 
Allotting  Commission  completed  its  work  of  dividing 
the  Osage  lands  among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
There  are  now  2229  members  living,  and  each  one 
receives  656  acres.  At  a  fair  valuation  each  Osage  is 
worth  $40,000  in  land  and  money  received  for  other 
interests,  such  as  town  sites. 


Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  August  Belmont  of  New- 
York  have  thirty  American  horses  in  England,  taken 
over  last  October,  and  several  of  them  will  be  entered 
in  the  important  summer  handicaps  of  the  racing 
season. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


President  Taft  will  attend  the  Mecklenburg  celebra- 
tion in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  May  20  and 
deliver  an  address. 

Jerome  D.  Travers,  amateur  golf  champion  of  the 
United  States,  has  gone  to  England  with  the  hope  of 
winning  the  championship  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Willard  T.  Grenfell,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to 
the  alleviation  of  distress  among  the  poor  of  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  has  spent  seventeen  years  among  the  people 
of  that  region.  He  has  established  many  small  hos- 
pitals where  medical  aid  and  nursing  is  available. 

Lord  Alverstone.  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  distinguished  himself  as  an  athlete'above  all 
his  fellows.  In  his  palmy  days  he  was  the  smartest 
runner  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  has  produced.  His 
equal  has  never  been  seen  in  the  two-mile  inter- 
university  race. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  was  recently  honored  with 
a  "reelectionist  convention,"  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  attended  by  seven  hundred  delegates  from  all  over 
the  republic,  who  met  to  demand  that  he  shall  stand 
for  reelection  wdien  the  time  comes  around.  All  the 
States  were  represented. 

John  F.  Sutton,  the  pioneer  "press  agent"  of  America, 
is  still  living  and  has  a  home  near  Baltimore.  He  was 
the  most  efficient  aid  of  the  famous  showman,  P.  T. 
Barnum,  and  personally  directed  the  advertising  and 
newspaper  articles  for  Jenny  Lind,  Artemus  Ward. 
and  other  professional  notables  of  that  time. 

Mrs.  James  Bryce,  wife  of  the  British  ambassador, 
Lady  Purdon  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  Walter  Ben- 
nett have  been  among  those  who  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  a  new  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Empire  in  New  York.  The  order  is  of  Canadian 
inspiration  originally,  but  is  being  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  continent. 

The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
has  already  been  honored  by  having  a  bust  modeled 
from  him  by  the  artist  Emmanuel  Pendl  and  placed' 
in  the  newly  erected  Academy  of  Commerce  in  Vienna. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis  by 
his  wife,  the  Infanta  Maria  Therese  of  Portugal.  He 
was  born  in  1863  and  is  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph. 

William  Booth,  the  head  and  organizer  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  this  month.  He  was  the  son  of  Episcopalian  par- 
ents but  became  a  Methodist  in  his  youth,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  was  preaching  in  the  "slums  of  London. 
The  name  Salvation  Army  was  first  used  in  1877. 
There  are  more  than  eight  thousand  Salvation  Army 
posts,  scattered  over  the  habitable  globe. 

Lieutenant-General  Soukhomlinoff,  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  succeeds  General  Rudiger  as  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  War.  General  Soukhomlinoff  formerly  was 
governor-general  of  Kiev  and  has  a  high  reputation  as 
a  military  man.  Pie  was  noted  for  his  stringent  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty  and  undertook  most  ener- 
getic measures  to  suppress  mutinies  or  disorders  when- 
ever the  occasion  required.  He  was  a  rival  candidate 
to  General  Kuropatkin  for  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Manchttrian  army. 

•  Rear-Admiral  Gregorieff  and  Lieutenant  Smirnoff, 
subordinate  officers  under  Vice-Admiral  Nebogatoff  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  have  been  pardoned  and  re- 
leased from  confinement  in  the  Fortress  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul.  These  officers  were  sentenced  to  death 
for  having  surrendered  their  commands,  but  in  view 
of  extenuating  circumstances  their  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  They 
began  serving  their  sentences  in  1907.  It  is  reported 
that  General  Stoessel  and  Vice-Admiral  Nebogatoff 
also  will  be  pardoned  shortly. 

Lieutenant  Ernest  H.  Shackleton.  leader  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nimrod  Antarctic  expedition,  has  set  up  a  new 
record  in  south  polar  exploration.  Accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Adams,  Eric  Marshall,  and  Frank  Wild,  he 
reached  a  point  only  111  miles  from  the  South  Pole, 
and  hoisted  there  the  British  flag.  Thus  he  has  made 
an  advance  of  some  340  miles  on  Captain  Scott's  fur- 
thest south.  Another  party  from  the  Nimrod  discovered 
the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  Lieutenant  Shackleton  is  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  hut  was  educated  in  London.  He 
first  went  to  sea  as  an  officer  in  the  merchant  service. 
Later  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Discovery 
Antarctic   expedition. 

Professor  Prince  of  Ottawa.  Canada,  is  a  great 
authority  on  fishes,  finding  the  same  interest  in  the 
finny  tribes  that  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  does.  The 
Canadian  professor  was  a  scientist  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  England,  where  he 
was  born,  he  won  a  prize  for  original  work.  He  went 
to  college ;  first  at  St.  Andrew's ;  later  at  both  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge;  went  into  morphology,  which 
has  to  do  largely  with  zoology,  and  was  appointed 
senior  assistant  and  demonstrator  in  zoology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1885.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Canada,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  he  has  identified  him- 
self very  widely  with  natur;  In  1849 
he  opened  the  popular  course  of  lectur  ironto 
University  with  a  lecture  on  color  in  ani  ii  li 
year  he  was  appointed  commission:  ral 
inspector  of  fisheries  for  Canada. 
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THE  SCOURGE  OF  THE  GODS. 


By  John  Herman  Wishar. 


Juan  Obelong  basked  in  the  sun  by  his  little  adobe 
and  gazed  toward  the  old  Carmelo  Mission.  The  chill 
of  age  in  his  blood  was  warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and 
he  stretched  his  great  body,  sighing  contentedly.  The 
strong  old  face  was  like  a  mask  of  bronze  from  which 
the  black  eyes  peered  sharply.  They  turned  ever  and 
again  from  the  hide  of  the  great  rattlesnake,  which  he 
seemed  to  fondle  with  a  reverent  air,  to  the  old  church. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  him  thus ;  and  many  times 
I  had  tried  in  vain  to  buy  the  skin  of  .the  monster  ser- 
pent. 

A  quiet  grunt  was  his  answer  to  my  "Buenos  dias, 
senor."  and  I  thought  I  detected  a  twinkle  in  the  beady 
eyes,  as  though  in  expectation  of  my  renewal  of  the 
offer  for  the  skin.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  Like 
all  curio  hunters,  I  was  persistent. 

"But  why  won't  you  sell  it  ?"  I  queried  for  the  hun- 
dredth time. 

He  regarded  me  thoughtfully,  and  his  eyes  again 
wandered  from  the  great  hide  and  the  mission  to  the 
line  of  showy  surf,  and  an  odd  expression  passed  over 
the  usually  stolid  features. 

"Why  will  I  not  sell  it?  Because  it  is  the  skin  of  the 
revenge  of  Juan  Obelong.  It  is  many  years  ago.  Back 
in  the  days  when  your  grandfather  was  a  boy  and 
before  the  Americano  came  to  California.  But  the 
summer  of  youth  has  gone  and  the  winter  of  life  is  upon 
me.  Already  I  feel  the  chill  of  the  grave  in  my  heart 
and  the  spirit  hands  tugging  at  the  cords  that  bind  me 
to  life.  I  am  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  land 
and  can  now  interpret  the  messages  of  the  wind  in 
the  grass  and  the  surf  on  the  beach.  But  I  do  not 
regret  it.  The  young  look  forward  to  life  with  hope; 
we  who  have  seen  it  welcome  the  end.  The  end?  or 
is  it  the  beginning? 

"Though  we  grow  old,  the  memory  remains  young. 
In  a  few  more  days  sixty  years  will  have  passed  since 
they  laid  'Nita  in  the  mission  graveyard  yonder;  sixty 
years  since  Jose  Morelos  played  monte  and  made  love; 
sixty  years  since  I  and  my  revenge  journeyed  off  in  the 
desert  where  the  trackers  could  not  follow.  And  they 
have  been  at  rest  all  these  years ! 

"I  am  but  part  Indian,  my  father  being  a  Spaniard. 
My  mother  was  one  of  the  great  tribe  which  held  sway 
in  California  many  years  ago.  When  a  small  boy  I 
was  taken  by  the  priests  of  the  old  Carmelo  Mission 
and  educated  by  them.  I  was  bright  and  studied  hard 
and  Padre  Antonio,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Madrid,  was  my  instructor.  Knowl- 
edge was  the  staff  of  life  to  me;  it  was  all  I  lived  for. 
As  the  years  went  by  and  I  grew  to  manhood,  I  out- 
stripped my  instructor. 

"In  the  peaceful  Carmelo  Valley,  where  naught  came 
to  disturb  the  calm,  we  would  pore  over  the  works  of 
the  ancient  authors ;  the  gems  of  thought  of  the  bygone 
and  modern  philosophers.  You  would  not  think  it  to 
see  me  now,  a  poor  old  Indian  snake-hunter,  living  in 
squalor  and  wretchedness,  that  in  my  youth  I  was  a 
brilliant  and  handsome  man.  But  the  hand  of  time 
works  many  changes. 

"Those  were  happy  days !  The  good  padre  and  I 
would  sit  by  the  sea  and  he  would  tell  me  of  the  great 
world  far  across  the  oceans ;  of  Europe,  of  its  courts, 
its  splendor,  and  its  wickedness,  and  I  would  rejoice 
that  I  lived  in  the  peaceful  Carmelo  Vallev. 

"On  my  twenty-first  birthday  I  was  ordained  a 
priest.  I  believed  in  the  God  of  the  Bible — then — and 
sought  to  serve  him  truly.  The  Indians  got  to  know 
me — yes,  to  love  me  like  Padre  Antonio,  for  I,  too,  did 
much  good.  Life  was  a  dream  of  peace  and  joy — 
until  'Nita  came. 

"She  was  the  daughter  of  Domingo  D'Acosta;  pure 
Castilian,  with  a  skin  like  a  wild  rose  dipped  in  milk; 
eyes  like  two  black  diamonds  whose  light  dazzled  my 
mind ;  a  face  and  form  like  one  of  the  old  Greek  god- 
desses about  which  I  used  to  read. 

"I  was  young.  She  held  me  in  a  spell.  I  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  virile  manhood.  I  loved  'Nita  from  the 
first :  she  made  me  do  it.  She  would  come  to  me  for 
spiritual  consolation.  The  Mexican  dandies  in  Mon- 
terey, with  their  card-playing  and  horse-racing,  bored 
her.  Like  me,  she  was  a  lover  of  the  ancient  authors, 
and  we  would  sit  and  discuss  them  by  the  hour.  She 
would  fix  her  great  eyes  on  me  until  I  would  feel  my 
heart  melt  within  me,  and  the  cold  sweat  would  pour 
from  my  brow  as  I  sought  to  control  my  emotions. 
But  she  would  see  nothing  of  my  struggles. 

"And  then  came  Morelos.  He  was  a  captain  under 
Nunez  and  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  But  he 
lingered  at  Monterey.  I  saw  him  with  'Nita,  and  the 
first  spark  of  jealousy  sprang  up  in  my  breast.  But  I 
knew  that  I  was  a  priest  and  that  the  woman  could  be 
naught  to  me.  Then  Morelos  went  away.  We  resumed 
our  walks  on  the  beach  and  would  sit  for  hours  in 
the  moonlight  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  mission  walls 
and  discourse  on  the  different  phases  of  life  as  we 
saw  it. 

"It   was   on   such   an   occasion   that   reason   forsook 

me ;  my  vows  were  as  chaff,  and  clasping  her  in  my 

arms  I  poure  1  out  the  story  of  my  love ;  I  told  her  she 

was  my  god.  my  all;  and  that  we  would  fly  to  some 

land  where  we  could  live  for  each  other.     She  lay  in 

arms  at  I  told  me  how  she  had  learned  to  love  me, 

iff  had  not  spoken  her  life  would  have  been 

darkness.    It  was  then  that  I  knew  what  was 

heaven. 


"But  suddenly  the  gaunt  form  of  Padre  Antonio 
loomed  before  us.  His  fury  was  such  that  even  I 
quailed  before  it  for  an  instant.  But  I  was  young  and 
fearless.  Threats  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  damnation 
had  no  terror  for  me  so  long  as  I  had  'Nita.  Then 
the  old  priest  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  told  me  that 
the  woman  but  played  with  me.  I  told  him  of  my 
plan  to  leave  with  'Nita.  But  the  padre,  standing  in 
the  moonlight  with  his  hand  upraised,  pronounced  a 
curse  on  the  woman  and  me,  and  the  curse  long  ago  fell. 

"We  were  to  fly  next  night,  but  even  as  I  stepped 
from  the  vestry  I  was  seized  and  bound  by  four 
Indians,  who  took  me  before  Padre  Antonio.  Once 
my  friend,  but  now  the  judge,  he  told  me  that  as  I 
was  bewitched  he  spared  my  life,  although  he  con- 
demned me  to  the  nitre  mines  of  Baja  California  until 
the  devil  within  me  had  been  exorcised. 

"  'And  my  son,'  were  his  parting  words,  'you  will 
find  that  the  woman  but  played  with  you !' 

"They  carried  me  away.  For  a  month  we  journeyed 
south.  At  last  we  stopped  at  the  lonely  Las  Animas, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Baja  California.  To  one 
of  my  Indian  guards  who  had  brought  me  there  I 
intrusted  a  letter  to  'Nita,  telling  her  that  I  would 
regain  my  freedom  within  a  month,  and  rejoin  her 
before  the  next  full  moon. 

"There  was  blood  on  my  hands  when  at  last  I  left 
the  mines.  For  days  and  days  I  journeyed  through 
trackless  wastes  and  over  deserts  that  would  have 
brought  death  to  another.  It  was  my  love  for  'Nita 
and  my  Indian  ancestry  that  enabled  me  to  do  it. 
Horses  I  stole  and  men  I  robbed,  but  I  pushed  on. 
Before  the  harvest  moon  was  again  full,  I  was  within 
sight  of  the  old  mission  walls. 

"That  night  I  crept  to  'Nita's  home.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  hacienda  and  the  sound  of  song 
and  music  floated  through  the  window.  In  the  soft 
candle  light  I  saw  her  dancing  with  Morelos,  and  for 
the  first  time  my  heart  misgave  me.  but  despite  appear- 
ances I  believed  her  true.  I  waited  until  long  after 
all  the  company  had  gone.  Finally  when  all  was 
silent,  'Nita  stepped  to  her  window.  In  an  instant  I 
was  by  her  side. 

" 'O  'Nita!'  I  cried,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  for 
more  words.  But  she  drew  back  from  my  outstretched 
arms  with  a  little  scream. 

"'What,  you!'  she  muttered.  'I  thought  they  had  rid 
me  of  you  forever.  Bah,  you  slavish  priest  who  thought 
you  would  not  love,  go  back  to  your  beads  and  your 
books,  and  leave  lovemaking  to  men.'  And  she  laughed 
her  little  silvery  laugh  which  went  through  my  heart 
like  chilled  steel,  aye,  worse  than  steel,  for  it  killed 
my  soul. 

"  'Poor  Juan,  did  you  really  think  I  loved  you  ?  I 
didn't,'  and  she  laughed  again.  'This  place  was  so 
dull,  and  you  were  so  good !  But  now  go,  and  go 
quickly  before  you  are  dragged  back  to  the  mines. 
Many  women  would  have  turned  you  over  to  the  sol- 
diers, but  I  have  spared  you.     Now,  vamoose !' 

"Like  a  flash  the  words  of  Padre  Antonio  came  back 
to  me,  'She  but  plays  with  you,'  and  it  was  then  that 
I  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  life. 

"  'Know  this,  'Nita,'  I  said,  'if  I  can  love  I  can  also 
hate.  I  am  part  Indian,  so  beware.  You  but  jest  with 
me.  I  will  be  here  tomorrow  night  and  you  will  fly 
with  me.  If  you  fail  to  come,  you  die,'  and  I  turned 
and  left  her,  not  before  I  had  seen  the  red  forsake  her 
cheeks  at  my  threat,  for,  from  my  journey  across  the 
desert,  I  was  gaunt  and  terrible  looking. 

"The  next  day  was  a  lifetime.  Long  before  dark 
I  hid  myself  where  I  could  watch  the  garden,  for  I 
feared  a  trap.  Well  it  was  I  did  so,  for  the  soldiers 
gathered  early  and  hid  themselves  in  readiness  to  take 
me  when  I  appeared.  I  saw  that  'Nita  had  betrayed 
me  and  the  knowledge  again  sent  red  before  my  eyes. 
I  tore  up  the  earth  in  my  frenzy.  But  when  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  had  passed  my  heart  was  dead;  my 
head  was  cold ;  life  held  nothing  for  me — nothing  save 
the  desire  for  revenge,  and  as  time  went  on  this  grew. 
An  Indian  friend  who  brought  me  food  told  me  that 
'Nita  was  to  marry  Don  Morelos  in  three  days.  That 
filled  my  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim,  but  I  showed  no 
emotion.  I  was  consumed  with  the  desire  for 
vengeance,  and  my  friend,  not  knowing  this,  marveled 
at  my  composure.  The  traditions  of  my  Indian 
ancestors  came  back  to  me;  my  training  in  the  mission 
was  forgotten ;  the  cloak  of  civilization  dropped  from 
me  like  an  ill-fitting  garment.  I  was  again  an  Indian, 
and  like  an  Indian  I  wanted  a  revenge  that  would  be 
fitting  to  my  great  wrong.  My  clothing  I  tore  from 
my  body,  and  clad  only  in  moccasins  and  moocha  I 
turned  my  face  toward  the  desert.  Why,  I  know  not. 
Possibly  it  was  the  hand  of  fate  leading  me.  On  I 
went,  ever  on  and  on  across  the  burning  wastes  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  to  wed  Morelos  shooting 
through  my  brain. 

"At  last  I  fell  exhausted  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
cactus  that  was  as  old  as  the  desert  itself.  Even  as  I 
dropped  I  heard  the  hiss  of  a  rattler  ready  to  strike, 
and  despite  my  exhaustion  the  instinct  of  life  was 
strong  within  me.  and  I  rolled  to  safety.  Then  I  saw 
a  snake  such  as  no  living  man  ever  beheld  in  the 
desert.  It  was  a  noble  sight,  but  even  as  I  looked  the 
thought  came  to  me,  'Here  is  my  revenge.' 

"With  a  bit  of  line  made  from  my  moocha  and  a 
forked  stick  cut  from  a  sagebrush,  I  caught  this  great 
serpent.  Then  for  a  long  time  I  -sat  and  looked  at  my 
revenge,  and  I  found  it  good.  Weariness,  hunger,  and 
thirst  were  forgotten.  I  gazed  fascinated  at  the  picture 
I  painted  as  to  how  I  would  use  this  snake,  and  then 


I  stretched  out  on  the  sand  and  laughed  a  laugh  that 
must  have  echoed  the  feelings  of  the  lost  souls. 

"Despite  his  weight,  I  carried  the  great  serpent  back 
all  the  weary  miles.  I  had  been  fainting  with  exhaus- 
tion when  I  reached  the  cactus  patch,  but  this  was  all 
forgotten.  I  made  the  journey  back;  and  I  found  a 
way  to  enter  the  room  in  which  the  bridal  couple 
would  spend  their  first  night. 

"It  was  a  pretty  little  room  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  hacienda.  The  ivy  had  grown  around 
the  window  and  this  saved  me  trouble.  Agile  as  a  cat, 
I  climbed  the  vine  and  hid  myself  in  the  room.  The 
hours  were  long,  but  my  revenge  was  patient. 

"The  wedding  took  place  in  the  mission,  and  after 
that  came  the  dance  at  the  old  custom  house  in  Mon- 
terey. It  was  late  before  they  came  to  the  room. 
I  was  on  fire  as  I  watched  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment. But  I  waited  with  the  patience  of  the  blood 
of  my  mother's  people  until  they  had  drawn  the  cur- 
tains. Then,  with  the  silence  of  a  spirit,  I  crossed  the 
floor  and  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  loosed  the  sack 
in  which  the  rattler  was  confined.  The  great  snake 
leaped  out  and  fell  directly  between  them.  As  he 
touched  their  warm  flesh  he  struck,  first  one  then  the 
other,  twining  his  great  coils  around  them,  binding 
them  together  in  a  death  embrace. 

"How  I  laughed !  Their  screams  were  music  to  my 
ears,  and  I  lighted  the  candles  so  that  I  might  the 
better  observe  their  struggles.  And  then  it  was  that 
'Nita  recognized  me.  I  can  see  her  yet,  bound  by  the 
death  grip  of  the  serpent  to  the  man  she  had  wed ; 
her  dark  eyes  dilated  with  fear,  her  warm,  soft  flesh 
creeping  at  the  pressure  of  the  scaly  body  which  held 
her  in  a  last  embrace;  vainly  trying  to  ward  off  the 
big  flat  head  with  its  forked  tongue  and  poisoned  fangs. 

"And  Morelos's  face !     Ah,  I  was  revenged. 

"The  poison  was  rapid.  Their  screams  soon  ceased. 
The  door  was  strong  and  those  who  hammered  without 
could  not  enter.  In  a  soft  voice,  like  that  of  Morelos,  I 
told  them  that  my  wife  had  been  frightened  by  naught. 
and  they  went  away  laughing  and  making  rude  jokes. 

"I  waited.  The  serpent  still  held  them  and  their 
struggles  grew  less  and  less ;  only  the  convulsive 
twitching  of  their  muscles  showed  that  the  spark  of  life 
was  not  extinct.  Still  I  watched.  Before  the  end 
'Nita  looked  at  me  as  I  stood  there,  grim  and  menacing. 

"  'Juan,  though  you  are  a  fiend,  you  are  still  a  priest,' 
she  said  in  a  voice  which  came  in  a  feeble  whisper, 
'give  me  absolution  ere  I  close  my  eyes  forever.  I 
have  sinned,  been  punished,  so  pardon  me.' 

"But  the  wrong  to  my  heart  had  been  too  great.  I 
laughed  and  cursed  her  and  him.  I  consigned  her  soul 
to  everlasting  torments,  so  that  her  last  moments  might 
be  as  bitter  as  possible.  She  screamed  feebly  at  my 
words,  and  her  slight  movement  caused  the  snake  to 
draw  tighter  the  coils  that  held  her.  Then  she  in  turn 
cursed  me.  She  told  me  that  I  would  be  an  outcast 
from  all ;  that  I  should  live  and  die  alone ;  and  that 
the  revenge  I  had  secured  would  turn  to  ashes  in  my 
mouth" — and  it  has  been  even  so. 

"Morelos  from  the  first  had  been  paralyzed  with  fear, 
for  he  was  a  coward  at  heart.  The  poison  had  acted 
quickly  on  him.  And  then  she  died.  I  hastily  seized 
the  serpent,  replaced  it  in  the  sack  and  after  straighten- 
ing out  their  limbs  I  silently  left.  I  took  one  last  look 
as  I  went  out  the  window.  In  the  cold  gray  of  the 
morning  they  lay  on  their  bridal  bed,  stiff  and  silent. 

"That  day  I  put  many  miles  between  me  and  the 
mission,  for  I  feared  the  trackers  would  be  on  my 
trail.  I  carried  the  serpent  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then 
I  killed  it  and  took  the  skin.  But  my  fear  of  pursuit 
was  groundless,  for  none  suspected  me  save,  possibly. 
Padre  Antonio,  and  he  said  nothing.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  'Nita,  because  it 
was  known  that  because  of  her  I  was  sent  away. 

"It  was  more  than  twenty-five  years  before  I  again 
set  foot  in  the  peaceful  Carmelo  Valley,  and  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  old  mission.  It  was  the  same,  but 
different.  There  were  none  alive  that  knew  me,  and 
few  who  had  even  heard  of  Juan  Obelong,  Anita 
D'Acosta,  or  Jose  Morelos.  The  Americanos  had  come 
and  commerce  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  valley. 
Padre  Antonio  had  for  many  years  lain  in  the  tomb 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  old  D'Acosta  hacienda 
was  in  ruins. 

"It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  found  'Nita's  grave, 
but  I  did  locate  it  and  I  have  always  kept  it  green. 
One  night  in  a  dream  I  saw  her  and  she  looked  as 
she  did  when  I  first  knew  her.  She  told  me  she  had 
repented  and  that  I,  too,  had  almost  expiated  my  sin. 

"That,  senor,  is  the  reason  why  I  will  not  sell  you 
the  snake  skin :  it  is  the  emblem  of  the  Scourge  of  the 
Gods." 

San  Francisco,  April,  1909. 

John  P.  Holland,  the  inventor  of  submarine  boats, 
is  negotiating  with  the  Japanese  government  for  the  sale 
of  plans  and  specifications  of  a  new  type  of  'submarine 
boat.  Last  fall  Japanese  commissioners  visited  Mr. 
Holland,  he  said,  and  urged  him  to  draft  plans  for  a 
new  submarine.  He  refused,  because  of  the  war  talk 
arising  from  the  troubles  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has 
now  decided  to  draft  plans  for  a  new  type  of  vessel. 


Still  another  bridge  across  the  East  River,  connecting 
Manhattan  with  Queens  borough,  has  been  completed. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Queensboro  bridge,  or  as  the 
Blackwell's  Island  bridge.  This  is  the  second  largest 
cantilever  structure  in  the  world,  and  has  been  fifteen 
years  in  building. 


April  24,  1909. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  A  DIPLOMAT. 


Mrs.    Conger's    Letters    from    China    Supply    a    Fascinating 
Page  of  World  History. 


A  woman's  letters  from  Peking  during  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  and  the  siege  of  the  legations  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  as  a  story  of  events  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  civilization.  But  they 
might  so  easily  have  been  nothing  more  than  interest- 
ing, they  might  so  easily  have  been  unimportant.  The 
story  of  the  siege  has  been  told  many  times,  in  official 
reports  and  otherwise,  and  so  far  as  the  mere  sequence 
of  facts  is  concerned  we  had  perhaps  nothing  more  to 
know.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  public  mind 
for  such  a  story  as  this — a  story  that  is  so  much  more 
than  a  story.  Mrs.  Conger  not  only  tells  us  what 
happened  during  those  eventful  days,  but  she  gives  us 
her  personal  impressions  of  many  of  the  chief  actors 
and  with  a  wealth  of  that  peculiar  detail  that  the  supe- 
rior male  mind  is  apt  to  ignore,  but  that  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  material  in  estimating  the  meaning  of 
national  movements.  Mrs.  Conger's  experience  was 
a  peculiarly  terrible  one.  She  saw  the  Chinese  popu- 
lace in  its  most  ferocious  and  terrible  mood  and  she 
passed  through  scenes  that  might  well  have  obliterated 
all  gentler  recollections.  But  she  maintains  her  un- 
moved position  as  a  lover  of  China  and  of  her  people, 
remembering  the  virtues  and  the  docilities  from  which 
she  benefited  rather  than  the  fanaticisms  and  the  cruel- 
ties from  which  she  suffered.  There  are  few  women 
who  could  keep  such  poise  as  this  and  that  she  is  able 
to  do  so  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  her  opinions. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  in  all  cases  obliged  to  accept 
Mrs.  Conger's  conclusions,  but  wherever  we  may  sus- 
pect her  of  impressionability  it  is  always  creditable. 
She  seems  to  have  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the 
Dowager  Empress  and  to  credit  her  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  head  if  not  of  the  heart.  Mrs.  Conger 
is  probably  right  and  posterity  will  pay  a  debt  of 
appreciation,  now  overdue,  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  women.  Her  admiration  for  the 
Chinese  character  is  no  less  marked  and  here  the  author 
is  in  agreement  with  the  general  results  of  unbiased 
observation.  The  entire  absence  of  prejudice  from 
her  letters,  and-  the  constant  effort  sincerely  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  are  indeed  among  their  most 
marked  features.  For  example,  we  have  no  tiresome 
rhapsodies  upon  the  coming  blessings  of  civilization 
and  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs,  no  obeisances  to  the 
missionaries,  while  here  and  there  we  have  such  intel- 
ligent reflections  as  this :  "The  Chinese  do  not  worship 
the  idol,  but  the  thought  or  the  spirit  that  the  idol 
represents."  The  value  of  such  a  book  can  hardly  be 
estimated  too  highly  at  a  time  when  China  is  being 
dragged  by  her  hair  from  the  seclusion  of  age  and  com- 
pelled to  give  reasons  for  her  continued  existence. 

The  date  of  the  first  letter  is  July  23,  1898,  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Conger's  transfer  from  Brazil.  Por- 
tents of  the  coming  trouble  were  already  in  the  air 
and  in  a  letter  written  to  a  niece  and  dated  December 
17,  Mrs.  Conger  speaks  of  the  request  of  all  the  lega- 
tions to  their  respective  governments  for  special 
guards.  On  October  1  wild  rumors  were  in  the  air 
and  a  few  days  later  we  find  the  following  entry: 

October  5.  English  and  other  marines  are  at  Tientsin  with 
guns.  They  boarded  the  train  to  come  to  Peking,  but  were 
ordered  to  leave  or  the  train  would  not  start ;  50  it  came  with- 
out them.  It  is  stated  that  the  Empress  Dowager  doubted 
the  loyalty  of  fourteen  of  her  eunuchs  and  caused  four  of 
them  to  be  strangled. 

■  Upon  the  following  day  Mrs.  Conger  remarks  that 
"The  Empress  Dowager  is  regarded  as  a  strong  char- 
acter," and  upon  that  point  there  need  be  no  doubt.  If 
further  confirmation  is  needed  it  is  supplied  three  days 
later  when  we  have  another  entry  somewhat  to  the 
feame  effect.  "It  is  reported  that  several  eunuchs  were 
beheaded  through  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Dowager; 
she  doubted  their  loyalty."  The  hindrance  offered  to 
the  English  marines  at  Tientsin  would  seem  to  show 
{hat  the  authorities  were  aware  of  the  coming  storm 
and  had  their  own  sinister  reasons  for  depriving  the 
legations  of  protection. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  legation  ladies  were 
received  by  the  empress,  who  seems  to  have  taken  spe- 
cial pains  to  be  agreeable.  The  empress  gave  to  each 
lady  a  heavy,  chased  gold  ring  set  with  a  large  pearl : 

We  were  then  escorted  by  many  officials,  eunuchs,  and 
highly  decorated  and  painted  young  Chinese  women  to  a 
banquet-hall,  where  a  large  table  was  bountifully  spread  with 
Qiinese  food.  Prince  Ch'ing,  Princess  Ch"ing.  and  five  other 
princesses  sat  at  the  table  with  us.  Princess  Ch'ing  was 
dressed  in  most  exquisite  embroideries,  rich  satins  and  silks, 
with  pearl  decorations.  She  was  not  painted,  but  her  hair 
was  richly  dressed.  The  young  princesses  were  beautifully 
and  carefully  gowned  in  rich,  finely  embroidered,  bright-col- 
ored satins.  Their  faces  were  painted,  their  hair  was  ex- 
tended and  elaborately  ornamented  with  pearls,  tassels  and 
flowers.  Their  long  nails  were  protected  by  jeweled  gold  fin- 
ger shields.  Everywhere  with  us  were  Chinese  interpreters, 
who  spoke  well  both  English  and  French.  After  this  feast 
we  were  invited  into  other  rooms  and  served  with  tea.  The 
table  was  cleared  away,  and  we  were  invited  back  to  the 
banquet  hall.  To  our  surprise,  there  on  a  yellow  throne 
chair,  sat  her  majesty,  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  we  gath- 
ered about  her  as  before.  She  was  bright  and  happy  and 
her  face  glowed  with  good-will.  There  was  no  trace  of 
cruelty  to  be  seen.  In  simDle  expressions  she  welcomed  us, 
and  her  actions  were  full  of  freedom  and  warmth.  Her 
majesty  arose  and  wished  us  well.  She  extended  both  hands 
toward  each  lady,  then,  touching  herself,  said  with  much 
enthusiastic  earnestness,  "One  family ;  all  one  family."  She 
presented  the  empress,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  gave  her 
hand  to  each.  The  empress,  a  beautiful  young  Chinese  lady, 
wore  the  rich  clothing  and  valuable  decorations  of  her  im- 
perial   rank. 

The    Empress    Dowager    bade    each    lady    good-bye,    then 


preceded  us  to  the  theatre  building.  With  our  large  escort 
we  followed  and  saw  a  Chinese  theatre  at  its  very  best.  Inter- 
preters explained  the  plays,  and  tea  was  served  frequently 
during  the  hour  we  were  in  the  theatre.  Again  we  were 
escorted  to  the  banquet  hall  and  seated  as  before.  We  were 
taken  then  to  other  rooms  and  the  banquet  table  was  removed. 
Once  more  we  were  permitted  to  see  her  majesty ;  she  was 
seated  in  her  throne  chair  and  was  very  cordial.  When  tea 
was  passed  to  us  she  stepped  forward  and  tipped  each  cup 
of  tea  to  her  own  lips  and  took  a  sip,  then  lifted  the  cup,  on 
the  other  side,  to  our  lips  and  said  again,  "One  family,  all 
one  family."  She  then  presented  more  beautiful  gifts:  alike 
to    each   lady. 

On  July  7,  1900,  the  storm  burst.  Every  foreign 
minister  received  an  identical  letter  from  the  Tsung  Li 
Yamen  to  the  effect  that  foreign  troops  being  about 
to  fire  upon  the  forts  at  Tientsin  "we  break  off  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  your  government  and  ask  you 
to  leave  Peking  in  twenty-four  hours.  No  further  pro- 
tection will  be  given  by  us" : 

Every  minister  had  received  the  same  message,  and  all 
hastened  to  the  dean  to  hold  a  diplomatic  meeting.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  go ;  to  leave  our  fortifications  here  and 
go  across  the  country  was  sure  death.  A  message  was  sent 
to  the  yamen,  "Impossible  to  leave  in  that  time,"  etc.  The 
ministers  requested  an  audience  with  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen. 
No  reply  came  that  night.  They  wished  to  go  to  the  yamen 
the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Still  no  reply.  The 
German  minister  decided  to  go  alone,  as  he  had  other  busi- 
ness with  the  yamen.  The  others  thought  best  to  wait  for 
the  reply.  He  started  with  his  interpreter,  two  mounted 
mafoos,  and  two  chairs.  They  had  not  gone  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  before  they  were  attacked.  One  mafoo 
rushed  back  to  the  German  legation ;  the  other  went  to  the 
Tsung  Li  Yamen.  The  interpreter  was  badly  wounded  and  was 
taken  into  the  Methodist  mission.  He  is  still  alive.  The 
minister,  Baron  Von  Ketteler,  was  shot  through  the  head. 
Word  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen,  and  they 
found  only  the  two  chairs,  badly  crushed. 

It  devolved  upon  me  to  bear  the  word  to  Baron  Von  Ket- 
teler's  American  wife.  While  I  was  with  her  the  order  came 
to  go  at  once  to  the  British  legation.  I  helped  her  to  pack 
a  few  things  and  we  went  together.  Lady  MacDonald  took 
her  in  charge.  I  returned  to  the  American  legation  at  about 
three  o'clock  and  found  that  our  people  were  moving  to  the 
British  legation.  Everybody  was  busy,  busy.  The  hour  for 
immediate  action   had  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen  of 
direct  complicity  with  this  attack.  The  obvious  inten- 
tion was  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  by  coerc- 
ing the  ambassadors  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  lega- 
tions and  then  to  destroy  them  in  the  open  country. 
The  fate  that  befell  the  German  ambassador  would 
have  overtaken  the  rest  had  they  complied  with  the 
order  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Open  fighting  began  at  once.  The  legations  were 
already  invested  and  on  July  7  we  have  a  long  letter 
describing  the  earlier  assults  and  the  measures  taken 
for  defense.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  German 
detachment  and  a  splendid  recovery  of  a  position 
momentarily  lost.  Several  of  the  legations  were 
burned  and  the  ambassadors  had  concentrated  them- 
selves within  the  British  embassy : 

Mr.  Conger  helped  me  all  the  morning  and  our  searching 
paid  us.  We  went  about  the  legation  to  see  what  had  been 
happening  since  I  left  it.  The  office  building  is  in  a  deplorable 
state.  Our  dear  home  and  the  beautiful  trees  are  a  wreck. 
The  dining-room  has  been  turned  into  a  drying-room  for  the 
hospital  laundry  and  our  other  rooms  into  sleeping-rooms 
for  the  marines.  Our  kitchen  is  their  cook-room,  and  our 
long  butler's  pantry  is  their  mess-room.  We  passed  out  of  our 
compound  and  returned  to  the  Eritish  legation.  Not  an  hour 
later  a  friend  came  in  and  said,  "Mrs.  Conger,  here  are  the 
pieces  of  a  shell  that  went  through  the  roof  and  into  the 
room  where  you  and  Mr.  Conger  were  working  this  morning." 
Pieces  of  shell  entered  five  rooms.  Later,  our  flag  was  a 
target ;  a  shell  struck  the  roof  of  the  gateway  building,  and 
the  pole  and  flag  fell  through  the  roof  together.  The  marines 
snatched  the  flag  and  up  it  went  again  in  the  top  of  a  tree 
near  by.  The  British  flag  has  been  shot  down  once,  but  it 
was  soon  up  again.  The  German  flag  fell  yesterday  and  the 
firing  is  too  great  for  them  to  hoist  it.  All  day  today  the 
Chinese  have  had  a  big  gun  turned  on  the  French  legation. 
but  with  little  effect  as  yet.  As  a  usual  thing  they  shoot  too 
high.  There  is  firing  about  us  every  moment,  but  this  we  do 
not  mind.  It  is  the  terrific  attacks  that  make  us  walk  the 
floors. 

The  constant  expectation  of  relief  was  a  stimulant, 
while,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  constant  disappointment 
was  distressing: 

Word  has  just  come  that  the  French  minister  at  his  lega- 
tion heard  distant  cannon.  Can  it  be  our  coming  troops? 
We  have  been  hearing  sounds  and  seeing  lights  for  so  long 
that  we  listen  very  little  to  rumors.  We  offer  secret  prayers 
each  moment  for  the  coming  of  our  troops.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  yet  been  tested  enough  to  be  relieved.  Some  days  and 
nights  the  firing  has  been  most  frightful.  At  first  it  was 
Boxers  who  attacked  us  ;  now  it  is  the  armed  Chinese  soldiers 
with  their  small  arms  and  large  foreign  guns.  There  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  Boxers,  and  now  it  is  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  soldiers  that  are  fighting  us  and  striving 
to  drive  us  out.  The  blowing  of  their  horns,  their  yells,  and 
the  firing  of  their  guns,  are  the  most  frightful  noises  I  ever 
heard.  It  seems  as  though  they  were  right  here  with  us.  The 
balls  are  continually  whizzing  by.  When  a  general  attack  is 
made,  the  bell  in  the  tower  rings  rapidly  to  tell  all  the  men 
to  be  ready  to  do  their  best.  This  was  exciting  at  first,  but 
night  after  night  of  this  firing,  horn-blowing,  yelling,  and 
whizzing  of  bullets,  has  hardened  us  to  it,  or  perhaps  taught 
us  to  trust  more  in  a  greater  and  more  loving  Power. 

Our  hearts  ache  for  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  day 
and  night  for  our  safety,  until  the  coming  troops  can  reach  us. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  that  our  troops  have  not  left 
Tientsin,  or  that  a  greater  calamity  has  befallen  them  than 
us.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  outer  world  since  June  14, 
and  now  it  is  July  7. 

Here  is  another  incident  showing  the  desperate  and 
continuous  nature  of  the  fighting: 

About  six  o'clock  the  Chinese  made  a  raid  down  Wall 
Street  from  the  east.  Our  men  turned  volleys  upon  them, 
killing  many  and  turning  buck  the  rest.  The  Chinese  gained 
nothing.  Upon  the  city  wall,  to  the  south,  there  are  now  sta- 
tioned about  twenty-five  American  and  Russian  marines.  The 
Japanese,  Germans,  and  French  are  suffering  so  many  losses 
that  their  numbers  are  few.  They  still  hold  their  legations 
and  the  Fu  Legation  Street  has  many  barricades  built  by 
our  men  in  order  to  save  themselves  if  driven  back.  The 
Germans  were  routed  from  behind  the  first  barricade  to  the 


east  and  took  refuge  behind  the  next.  The  Chinese  followed 
in  large  numbers.  The  German  captain  gave  a  quick  order 
for  his  bugler  to  blow  the  "attack."  He  did  so,  and  they  all 
turned,  twenty  of  them,  and  fired  volleys  upon  the  Chinese, 
many  of  whom  fell  and  many  ran,  leaving  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition.    These  brave  Germans  regained  the  lost  barricade. 

One  more  incident — and  this  a  peaceful  one — must 
suffice.  After  the  relief  the  indomitable  empress 
resumed  the  gracious  hospitalities  of  earlier  days.  How 
far  she  participated  in  the  plot  against  the  embassies 
must  remain  .a  matter  of  conjecture.  She  was  at  least 
diplomat  enough  to  hide  her  policies.  Here  is  a 
description  of  a  reception  held  by  her  in  Peking: 

From  here  we  were  escorted  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
three  long  fables  were  spread  with  the  choicest  Chinese  food. 
We  were  asked  to  be  seated.  A  vacant  chair  was  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  at  my  left.  As  the  Empress  Dowager  entered 
we  all  rose.  She  came  to  this  vacant  chair,  took  her  glass 
of  wine,  and  we  did  likewise.  She  placed  her  glass  in  my 
left  hand,  gracefully  pressed  my  two  hands  together,  so  that 
the  glasses  touched,  and  said,  "United."  She  then  took  my 
glass,  leaving  me  hers,  and  raised  the  glass  to  all,  and  all 
responded.  Then  cups  of  tea  were  served.  The  Empress 
Dowager  took  one  with  both  hands,  and,  placing  it  in  mine, 
lifted  it  to  my  lips.  After  all  were  served  with  tea,  we  were 
invited  to  be  seated.  The  Empress  Dowager  then  took  a  filled 
biscuit,  broke  it,  and  placed  a  small  piece  of  it  in  my  mouth. 
She  paid  like  compliments  to  other  ministers'  wives,  and 
placed  a  morsel  upon  the  plates  of  other  guests  at  the  same 
table.  Chineses  princesses,  three  of  whom  I  had  met  at  the 
first  audience,  were  seated  with  us.  They  smilingly  bowed  a 
recognition  and  offered  their  hands.  The  Empress  Dowagers 
adopted  daughter,  the  imperial  princess,  and  her  prir.cess 
niece,  stood  by  her  and  showed  us  thoughtful  courtesy.  .  . 
.  .  .  We  talked  about  the  returning  of  the  court,  the  loss 
of  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese  schools  which  I  had 
visited,  the  meeting  of  higher  Chinese  people,  the  edicts,  and 
other  events  in  this  line.  Our  conversation  was  not  in  the 
least  labored. 

Although  the  siege  is  naturally  the  central  feature 
of  Mrs.  Conger's  book,  it  occupies  a  by  no  means 
exclusive  position.  Indeed  we  have  an  extended  view 
of  Chinese  life  delightful  in  its  variety  and  important 
for  its  content.  The  book  is  indeed  a' delightful  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  a  country  of  which  no  one 
nowadays  can  afford  to  be  ignorant. 

"Letters  from  China,"  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  §2.75. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Noble  Nature. 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  an   oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sear; 
A   lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer   far  in   May, 
Although   it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In   small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

^ — Ben  Jonson. 

The  Mountains. 

Howe'er  the  wheels  of  Time  go  'round, 

We  can  not  wholly  be  discrowned. 

We  bind,  in  form,  in  hue,  and  height. 

The  Finite  to  the  Infinite, 

And,  lifted  on  our  shoulders  bare. 

The  races  breathe  an  ampler  air. 

The  arms  that  clasped,  the  lips  that  kissed, 

Have  vanished   from   the  morning  mist ; 

The  dainty  shapes  that  flashed  and  passed 

In  spray  the  plunging  torrent  cast, 

Or  danced  through  woven  gleam  and  shade, 

The  vapors  and  the  sunbeams  braid. 

Grown  thin  and  pale:   each  holy  haunt 

Of  gods  or  spirits  ministrant 

Hath   something  lost  of  ancient  awe  ; 

Yet  from  the  stooping  heavens  we  draw 

A   beauty,   mystery,   and   might 

Time  can  not  change  nor  worship  slight. 

The   gold   of  dawn   and   sunset   sheds 

Unearthly  glory  on   our  heads  ; 

The  secret  of  the  skies  we  keep; 

And  whispers,  'round  each   lonely  steep. 

Allure  and  promise,  yet  withhold. 

What  bard  and  prophet  never  told. 

While   Man's  slow  ages  come  and  go. 

Our  dateless  chronicles  of  snow 

Their  changeless  old  inscription  show. 

And  men  therein   forever  see 

The  unread  speech   of  Deity. 

+  — Bayard    Taylor. 

His  Fatherhood. 

My   little  son.  who   look'd   from   thoughtful   eyes, 

And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet,  grownup  wise. 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismiss'd 

With    hard   words  and   unkiss'd. 

His  mother,   who-was  patient,-  being  dead. 

Then,   fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I   visited  his  bed, 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 

With   darken'd   eyelids,   and  their   lashes  yet 

From   his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own  ; 

For,   on   a   table   drawn   beside   his   head, 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red   veined   stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And   six  or  seven  shells. 

A  bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  .in. 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when   that  night   I  pray'd 

To  God  I  wept  and  said: 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not   vexing  thee  in   death. 

And  thou  remembercst  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  joys. 

How   weakly  understood 

Thy    great    commanded    good, 

Then,   fatherly,  not  less 

Than   I   whom  thou  hast  molded    from   the 

Thoul't  leave   thy   wrath   and   say: 

"I   will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.' 

—Cot; 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  24,  1909. 


BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  King  of  Arcadia,  by  Francis  Lynde. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  demand  full 
measure  of  probability  for  so  good  a  story  as 
this.  Not  that  any  single  incident  shows  the 
marks  of  strain,  but  the  captious  reader  may 
complain  that  "the  altogether"  is  rather  over- 
weighted with  incident 

The  Arcadia  Irrigation  Company  of  Colo- 
rado engages  Breckinridge  Ballard  as  its  chief 
engineer,  but  neglects  to  explain  to  him  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  hoodoo  upon  the  works 
and  that  his  predecessor  and  several  of  his 
helpers  have  lost  their  lives  under  circum- 
stances that  do  not  preclude  accident,  but  that 
are  suggestive  of  murder.  When  he  arrives 
on  the  spot  he  finds  a  sort  of  feud  between 
the  company  and  Colonel  Craigmiles,  whose 
fine  residence  and  ranch  are  doomed  to  de- 
struction by  the  engineering  works.  He  also 
6nds  that  the  lady  of  his  choice  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  colonel  and  that  although  he  sup- 
posed her  to  be  on  a  European  trip  she  had 
changed  her  mind  at  the  last  moment  and  had 
returned    to    Colorado. 

Then  we  have  a  surprising  medley  of  love- 
making  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Unaccount- 
able accidents  are  of  daily  occurrence  and 
Breckinridge  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gallant  and  courtly  colonel,  the  father 
of  the  adorable  Elsa,  is  concentrating  his 
intelligence  upon  the  defeat  of  the  irrigation 
plan  not  by  legitimate  and  legal  resistance, 
but  by  outrage  and  assassination.  The  evi- 
dence is  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  poor  Breck- 
inridge is  torn  between  devotion  to  his 
sweetheart  and  his  duty  to  his  employers. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  must  not  be 
divulged,  but  it  does  credit  to  the  author's 
ingenuity.  Equally  creditable  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  life  on  the  irrigation  works  and  the 
ranch.  The  building  of  the  great  dam  is 
effectively  sketched  and  so  also  is  its  destruc- 
tion as  a  result  of  subterranean  caves.  Alto- 
gether we  have  a  carefully  compiled  story 
with  a  steadily  ascending  climax  and  a  final 
curtain  scene  of  great  effectiveness. 


Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty,  by  Orison  Swett 
Marden.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1. 
It  may  be  that  the  New  Thought  movement, 
with  its  extravagances  and  its  credulities,  is 
a  reaction  from  the  materialism  of  a  few  years 
ago  that  was,  in  its  way,  equally  extravagant 
and  equally  credulous.  Not  that  Mr.  Marden's 
book  is  either  one  or  the  other.  He  does  not 
tell  us  that  we  can  double  our  incomes  by 
nightly  meditation  or  that  the  toothache  can 
be  cured  by  verbal  charms  and  incantations. 
Indeed,  his  basic  principles  have  so  little  of 
novelty  about  them  that  they  are  almost 
axiomatic  If  their  application  is  sometimes 
a  little  startling  it  is  our  conservatism  that 
shivers  and  not  our  sense  of  logic  That 
thought  precedes  action  and  that  action  is  gov- 
erned by  the  preceding  thought  are  common- 
places, and  the  author  does  no  more  than 
compel  us  to  face  all  that  these  propositions 
imply.  Man's  material  fate  is  controlled  by 
his  habits  of  thought,  and  the  habit  or  auto- 
matic tendency  of  thought  is  what  we  call 
character.  Whether  the  currents  of  character 
can  be  changed  to  the  extent  suggested  by  the 
author  is  open  to  question.  Theoretically, 
every  man  can  become  an  athlete,  but  prac- 
tically even-  man  can  not,  and  the  resolution 
needed  to  effect  a  radical  transformation  is 
itself  among  the  highest  of  human  attributes. 
References  to  the  power  cf  the  imagination 
and  the  sub-conscious  self  we  are  inclined 
to  accept  with  caution,  but  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  that  such  a  book  as  this  is 
helpful  and  conducive  to  happiness,  and  hap- 
piness, if  we  understand  Mr.  Marden  cor- 
rectly, is  creative   and  constructive. 


The    Pilgrims'    March,    by    H.    H.    Bashford. 

Published    by    Henry    Holt    &    Co.,    New 

York. 
This  is  not  only  a  good  novel,  but  a  useful 
one,  because  it  shows  the  blighting  effect  upon 
mind  and  happiness  of  the  orthodox  religious 
"conversion."  Robin  Rivers  is  a  wholesome 
athletic  country  boy  intended  for  the  army, 
but  forced  into  commerce  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Wing,  offers  him  a 
place  in  his  office  and  in  his  home,  and  it  is 
here  that  Robin  comes  under  the  influence  of 
"religion."  Mr.  Wing  and  all  his  children 
have  that  kind  of  piety  that  is  called  evan- 
gelical and  that  shows  itself  not  only  by 
street  preaching  of  the  revivalist  order,  but 
by  impertinent  inquiries  into  the  personal  con- 
victions of  every  one  they  meet.  Habitually 
using  an  insufferable  religious  jargon  and 
counting  the  souls  that  they  have  saved  as 
an  Apache  would  count  his  war  scalps,  they 
finally  bring  the  impressionable  Robin  under 
the  influence  and  transform  him  temporarily 
into  a  first-cl-ss  prig,  an  operation  that  is 
assisted  by  his  infatuation  for  Miss  Wing. 
The  fall  from  grace  is  admirably  described. 
Robin  rever  -  to  bis  schoolboy  passion  for 
art  and  secretly  carves  a  beautiful  statuette 
.cetPeart,  who  rejects  it  with  scorn 
is  nude  and  because  a  model  sat 


for  its  production.  Then  comes  disillusion- 
ment, a  shaking  off  of  the  evangelical  obses- 
sion, and  at  last  Miss  Wing  loses  her  lover, 
while  the  community  at  large  regains  an  artist 
and  a  gentleman.  The  religious  part  of  the 
story  is  told  without  bitterness  or  caricature, 
while  the  baleful  effect  of  the  revivalistic 
conversion  upon  a  high-minded  boy  whose 
world  is  irradiated  by  ideal  ambitions  is  psy- 
chologically accurate.  But  with  all  this  the 
book  is  lightly  and  even  humorously  written. 


Good  Health  and  How  We  Won  Jtr  by  Upton 
Sinclair  and  Michael  Williams.  Published 
bv  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York. 

We  are  glad  to  recognize  Mr.  Sinclair  in  a 
new  role  and  to  learn  that  he  is  now  in  good 
health.  His  road  thereto  was  certainly  a 
troublous  one.  He  seems  to  have  tried  most 
of  the  current  fads,  and  although  we  gratefully 
accept  the  assurance  of  his  successful  emerg- 
ence he  seems  to  have  carried  a  good  many 
of  the  fads  along  with  him. 

Much  of  the  author's  advice  is  good.  We 
should  all  be  the  better  for  deep  breathing, 
an  occasional  wash,  a  larger  consumption  of 
fruits,  more  fresh  air,  more  exercise  But 
should  we  be  the  better  for  this  painful  analy- 
sis of  our  food  stuffs,  for  this  measuring  and 
weighing,  this  concentration  of  care  upon  our 
bodies  ?  Do  we  not  need  more  than  every- 
thing else  a  little  of  the  "divine  carelessness," 
so  that  we  may  eat  what  is  set  before  us, 
"asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake." 
The  authors  show  a  too  great  willingness  to 
accept  as  gospel  truth  much  of  the  medical 
nonsense  and  "scientific"  guesses  of  the  day. 
They  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  "germs 
whose  introduction  into  the  body  are  respon- 
sible for  different  diseases"  and  the  demon- 
stration of  this  as  "part  of  the  definite 
achievement  of  science."  It  is  a  loose  expres- 
sion and  somewhat  characteristic  It  is  not 
the  germ  that  causes  the  disease,  but  the  wel- 
come given  to  the  germ  by  a  debilitated  sys- 
tem. The  germs,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us,  and  it  is  we  who  give  to  them  the 
only  mischievous  power  they  have  by  faulty 
living  and  by  what  we  may  call  a  hygienic 
anxiety.  Accredited  scientists  talk  a  great 
deal  too  much  about  germs  for  their  own  repu- 
tation, but  when  the  layman  talks  or  thinks 
about  them  he  usually  does  more  harm  than 
good.  There  is  no  such  prophylactic  as  a  care- 
less defiance.  So  far  as  this  particular  book 
relates  experiences  it  is  good  and  helpful,  but 
we  would  rather  have  our  theories  undiluted. 


Special  Messenger,   by   Robert   W.    Chambers. 

Published    by    D.    Appleton   &    Co.,    New 

York;  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  joins 
the  Northern  army  as  a  spy  and  becomes 
known  as  the  mysterious  "Special  Messen- 
ger." It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some 
of  Mr.  Chambers's  later  works,  although  it 
by  no  means  reaches  the  high  level  of  his 
earlier  romances.  The  incidents  in  the  career 
of  the  Special  Messenger  are  told  with  great 
force,  and  warm  praise  is  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  author  preserves  the  womanly  char- 
acteristics of  his  heroine  in  combination  with 
deeds  that  are  by  no  means  womanly.  Some- 
times the  machinery  of  the  process  creaks  a 
little  audibly,  as,  for  example,  where  the  Spe- 
cial Messenger  is  detected  in  the  act  of  an- 
nexing the  horse  of  the  Confederate  officer : 
Suddenly  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  bed,  and  at 
the  same  instant  she  bent  and  struck  him  a  stun- 
ning blow  with  the  butt  of  her  revolver. 

Considering  her  fix,  she  could  probably  do 
nothing  less,  but  the  subsequent  concession 
to  femininity  follows  a  little  too  closely  with 
an  arrangement  too  obvious : 

Breathless,  motionless,  she  saw  him  fall  back 
and  lie  there  without  a  quiver ;  presently  she 
leaned  over  him,  tore  open  his  jacket  and  shirt, 
and  laid  her  steady  hand  upon  his  heart.  For  a 
moment  she  remained  there,  looking  down  into 
his  face;  then  with  a  sob  she  bent  and  kissed  him 
on  the  lips. 

There  is  something  incongruous  in  a  woman 
playing  such  a  part  as  this,  a  part  to  which 
she  is  in  no  way  driven  by  circumstances,  and 
we  involuntarily  shiver  every  time  this  amaz- 
ing young  woman  does  some  deed  of  desperate 
violence.  But  the  incidents  are  well  told  and 
it  is  not  a  book  that  will  be  left  half-read. 


Loaded  Dice,  by  Ellery  H.   Clark.      Published 
by    the    Bobbs-Merrill    Company,    Indian- 
apolis;  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  made  of  his 
life    a    gamble    upon    the    existence    or    non- 
existence  of   God.     "Proceed,"   he   says,  "on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  God,  and  get 
along   without  any   fun   here,   in  the   hope   of 
making  up  for  it  later  when  you  get  your  harp 
and  crown."     On  the  other  hand,  "if  you're 
willing    to    put    up    all   you've    got    that   there 
isn't   a   God,  your  life  becomes   nothing  but 
pleasure."      The    latter    alternative    he    calls 
the  "sporting  end"  and  he  takes  it. 

The  philosophy  is  of  course  wrong  and 
ignorantly  wrong,  inasmuch  as  conduct  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  religious  belief. 
But  having  chosen  the  "sporting  end,"  Gor- 
don proceeds  to  live  up  to  it.  Allying  himself 
with  a  demi-mondaine,  he  tempts  his  mil- 
lionaire friend  Palmer  into  a  compromising 
situation   with   the  girl,  who   drugs  him   and 


pretends  that  she  has  been  ruined,  with  the 
usual  blackmailing  results  and  upon  an  im- 
mense scale  Palmer  discovers  the  trick  and 
Gordon  promptly  murders  him.  He  also  mur- 
ders the  girl,  Annie  Holton,  who  betrayed 
him  to  Palmer.  Quarreling  with  his  demi- 
mondaine  accomplice,  Rose,  he  murders  her, 
and  there  is  still  another  murder  for  which  an 
innocent  man  is  hanged.  These  capital  crimes 
are  interspersed  with  lesser  ones  of  swindling 
and  chicane,  and  finally  Gordon  himself  dies 
in  misery  and  with  a  confession  of  failure 
upon  his  lips. 

It  is  possible  that  the  author  had  some 
vague  idea  of  teaching  a  moral  lesson.  If  so, 
he  has  failed,  because  he  confuses  dogma  with 
morality.  On  the  basis  of  a  false  premise  he 
builds  up  a  hateful  and  brutal  story,  with  its 
hatefulness  and  brutality  intensified  rather 
than  mitigated  by  its  brilliant  telling. 


The  Gospel  and  the  Church,  by  Alfred  Loisy. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  $1. 

This  new  edition  of  writings  that  now  form 
a  red-letter  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  receives  a  peculiar  value 
from  the  substantial  introduction  by  Dr.  New- 
man Smyth-  This  introduction  is  critical  and 
eulogistic.  The  work  undertaken  by  Harnack 
for  the  Protestant  churches  was  attempted  by 
Loisy  for  the  Catholic,  although  from  widely 
different  standpoints,  and  both  Harnack  and 
Loisy  suffered  from  the  condemnation  and 
proscription  of  clerical  authority.  But  they 
were  at  one  in  placing  the  final  religious  ap- 
peal not  with  any  outward  tribunal,  but  in  the 
collective  experience  of  the  Christian  world. 
Facing  the  destructive  assaults  of  criticism 
Loisy  tried  to  show  "how  the  essential  of 
Catholicism  can  survive  the  crisis  of  contem- 
porary thought,"  but  such  salvation  must  be 
found  through  a  surrender  of  the  traditions 
that  surround  and  support  the  papal  authority. 

The  story  of  Loisy's  condemnation  as  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Smyth  leaves  us  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  admiring  impatience  with  the  man 
who  was  bold  enough  to  loosen  the  painter 
but  who  shrank  from  cutting  the  cord.  Firm 
in  the  conviction  of  right  and  in  his  own  in- 
ability "to  destroy  in  myself  the  result  of  my 
labors,"  he  yet  writes  to  the  Pope  that  "I 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  my  writings  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office."  But  even  this  sacrifice 
availed  nothing  against  an  ecclesiastical  arro- 
gance, voiced  and  probably  inspired  by  Cardi- 
nal Merry  del  Yal,  that  demanded  of  Loisy 
that  he  should  not  only  bow  but  grovel,  and 
so  he  finds  himself  outside  of  the  church  and 
among  those  who  are  "Catholics  and  critics 
stilL"  And  yet  at  a  still  later  date  we  find 
him  "with  humble  respect  for  authority"  ask- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Chalons  for  permission 
to  celebrate  mass  in  his  own  chamber  upon 
the  ground  of  ill-health.  Defying  the  papal 
authority  in  essentials,  he  concedes  the  au- 
thority of  the  archbishop  in  non-essentials. 
Small  wonder  that  with  so  little  robustness 
M.  Loisy  has  made  so  slight  a  ripple  in  the 
religious   thought  of  the  world. 


Parsimony  in  Nutrition,  by  Sir  James  Crich- 
ton-Browne,    M.    D.f    LL.    D.,    F.    R.    S. 
Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York;   75  cents. 
The  blight  of  the  food-faddist  is  over  the 
land   and   we   no   longer   divide   our   diet   into 
meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  as  in  the  good 
old  days,  but  into  proteids,  albumens,  starches, 
carbohydrates,  and  all  the  other  analyses  that 
science  has  invented  to  plague  us.     And  in  the 
last  stages  of  all  we  vegetarianize,  Fletcherize, 
and  starve. 

Now  comes  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, 
who  begs  us  to  be  sensible  and  to  eat  what 
is  set  before  us,  and  to  do  so  in  liberal 
quantities.  He  does  not  actually  say  that 
the  more  we  eat  the  better,  but  he  seems  deli- 
cately to  imply  it.  Faddism  is,  at  least,  the 
worst  of  gastronomic  sins,  as  a  cheerful  care- 
lessness is  the  greatest  of  gastronomic  virtues. 
Meat,  says  the  learned  doctor,  must  be  taken 
in  moderation,  and  those  who  eat  it  three  or 
four  times  a  day  are  "laying  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,"  but  the  other  extreme  of 
vegetarianism  is  the  father  of  its  own  in- 
numerable ills.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
Fletcherism  and  of  auto-starvation.  More- 
over, let  us  not  be  misled  by  experiments  upon 
animals.  The  human  brain  dominates  the 
body  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  the  brain 
of  any  animal.  Digestion  is  arrested  by  grief 
and  stimulated  by  happiness  and  thus  the  guid- 
ance of  animals  is  an  unsafe  one. 

Dr.  Crichton-Browne's  book  commends  it- 
self by  its  patent  common  sense.  The  weight 
of  expert  opinion  may  be  against  him,  but  the 
way  of  the  expert  is  as  the  wind's  way. 


The  Bible  of  Nature,  by  J.  Arthur  Thompson, 
M.   A.     Published  by   Charles   Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York ;  $1. 
This    volume    is    made   up    of    five    lectures 
delivered   before  the   Lake   Forest   College  on 
the  foundation  of  the  late  William  Bross.     Mr. 
Thompson  is  regius  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  cer- 
tainly no  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 
Professor  Thompson  shows  the  spirit  of  true 
science  by  his  accentuation  of  the  limitations 
of  our  research  rather  than  its  achievements 


and  by  his  confessions  of  the  wall  of  inability 
and  of  ignorance  that  surrounds  our  acquisi- 
tions. Comparing  natural  processes  with  a 
clock  he  tells  us  that  of  the  clock-maker 
science  will  be  quite  silent,  that  if  we  ask  her 
why  the  mainsprings  work,  why  the  weights 
go  down,  she  will  answer  that  she  does  not 
know.  Therefore  science  can  not  kill  wonder, 
but  must  increase  it,  for  as  minor  mysteries 
disappear,  greater  mysteries  stand  confessed. 
The  five  lectures  are  devoted  to  "The  Won- 
der of  the  World,"  "The  History  of  Things," 
"Organisms  and  Their  Origin,"  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Organisms,"  and  "Man's  Place  in 
Nature." 


Biology  end  Its  Makers,  by  William  A.  Locy, 
Ph.  D.,  Sc  D.  Published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  general 
reader  rather  than  for  the  specialist  and  is  a 
record  of  achievement  rather  than  an  effort 
to  push  forward  the  plow-point  of  investiga- 
tion. The  author  has  adopted  what  may  be 
called  the  biographical  method.  That  is  to 
say,  he  centres  his  subject  around  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  have  raised  biology  to  its  pres- 
ent point,  always  finding  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween mere  biographical  -  details  and  the 
distinctive  labors  in  biological  work  that  form 
the  main  subject  of  the  work.  An  historical 
sequence  is  always  well  preserved,  the  first 
part  of  the  book  being  devoted  to  the  general 
sources  of  the  science  and  the  second  to  the 
distinctive  doctrine  of  organic  evolution.  The 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  work 
of  exceptional  clearness  and  one  that  is  well 
qualified  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  in- 
formation to  the  average  intelligent  reader 
who  has  not  specialized. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Social  Novel. 
Fraternity,    by    John    Galsworthy.      Published 
by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons,    New    York ; 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  given  us  another  of 
his  big  calibre  stories  that  have  done  so  much 
to  disturb  our  complacency  and  to  compel 
our  recognition  of  the  shadows  in  civiliza- 
tion. He  writes  with  extraordinary  intensity 
and  a  deep,  even  a  solemn  meaning  that  will 
not  be  hidden  by  the  light  veil  of  satire  that 
lies  over  his  work. 

Nearly  every  character  in  "Fraternity"  is 
a  type,  although  not  always  to  be  identified 
in  America,  where  social  problems  of  the 
more  cruel  kind  are  not  yet  clamorous  enough 
nor  old  enough  to  throw  their  shade  even 
upon  frivolity.  For  there  is  a  frivolous  and 
an  ineffective  philanthropy  that  flutters  over 
the  social  abyss  and  amuses  itself  with  charity 
as  with  a  new  fashion.  To  this  order  be- 
long the  two  sisters,  Cecilia  and  Bianca  Dalli- 
son,  who  are  members  of  all  the  charitable 
organizations  that  there  are,  all  the  meddle- 
some and  interfering  organizations  of  the 
English  metropolis,  but  who  turn  with  posi- 
tive repulsion  from  the  personal  contact  which 
is  the  supreme  mark  of  sympathy.  And  into 
this  artistic  circle  that  simpers  over  suffering 
and  toys  with  destitution  is  thrust  the  little 
model  to  whom  vice  and  virtue  are  little 
more  than  colorless  facts,  with  her  baby  face 
and  the  innocent  cunning  that  comes  from 
dire  need  of  human  help.  In  spite  of  her 
rags  and  her  squalor  she  fascinates  Bianca's 
husband  almost  to  the  point  of  disgrace  and 
nearly  disintegrates  the  whole  Dallison 
family  with  its  traditions  of  eminent  respect- 
ability and  its  charities  "skimped  and  iced." 
Very  wonderful  is  the  little  model.  Very 
wonderful  is  old  Mr.  Stone  with  his  senile 
eccentricities  and  his  great  book  on  human 
fraternity.  Wonderful,  too,  is  Martin,  the 
young  medical  student  whose  humanitarian- 
ism  is  practical  and  whose  almost  insolent 
contempt  is  poured  out  so  witheringly  upon 
inefficiency.  The  glimpses  at  slum  life  are 
powerfully  done  and  never  overdone.  The 
social  contrasts  are,  indeed,  so  well  drawn 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  with  which  end 
of  the  scale  the  author  is  most  practically 
familiar.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
book  can  be  widely  read  without  increasing 
the  general  sense  of  responsibility  for  condi- 
tions that  must  be  alleviated  or  come  to  disas- 
trous culmination,  and  if  Mr.  Galsworthy 
can  produce  such  a  result  with  his  kindly 
satire,  his  virile  pathos,  and  his  inimitable 
character  drawing,  he  must  take  a  high  place 
among  the  authors  of  today  who  are  "worth 
while." 

The  story  has  no  conventional  beginning 
nor  ending.  No  one  marries  nor  wants  to  be. 
No  one  dies  nor  is  born.  But  it  is  photo- 
graphically sincere,  and  when  we  reach  the 
last  page  we  want  to  sit  back  and  think. 


The  Little  Gods:  A  Masque  of  the  Far  East, 
by  Rowland  Thomas.  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;   $1.50. 

A  sort  of  whimsical  philosophy  runs 
through  these  extraordinary  stories  of  army 
and  civilian  life  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where. It  is,  indeed,  in  the  eternal  East  that 
men  become  eternally  young,  and  where,  as 
the  author  says,  they  "are  still  most  unafraid, 
grasp  with  least  hesitation  all  life  offers 
them,  and  accept  the  outcome  of  their  choice 
with   most  sincerity." 

It  is  this  kind  of  life  that  the  author  sets 
forth  in  tales  that  are  spontaneous,  humor- 
ous, and  human  enough  to  remind  us  of  Kip- 
ling and  his  "Soldiers  Three."  There  is  the 
same  frank  facing  of  the  facts  of  life,  the 
same  overmastering  virility  that  laughs  at 
the  conventional  moralities  and  makes  us 
laugh  with  it  and  love  it,  the  same  adoration 
of  courage  and  endurance  as  the  virtues  su- 
preme. These  stories  are  worthy  to  live  not 
only  as  works  of  art,  but  as  pictures  of  a 
life  that  is  the  best  of  all  antidotes  to 
civilization. 

The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  Northern 
Italy,  by  T.  Francis  Bumpus.  Published 
by  L.  C  Page  &  Co.,  Boston;  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  The 
Cathedral  Series,  already  including  Northern 
and  Southern  France,  England,  the  Rhine, 
and  Northern  Spain.  They  are  handsomely 
bound  in  illuminated  cloth  covers,  printed 
upon  tinted  paper,  and  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous good  photographs. 

The  present  volume  is  as  complete  as  can  be 
wished.  Its  many  points  of  view  commend 
it  not  only  to  the  architect  and  to  the  his- 
torian, but  to  those  interested  in  the  vital 
religious  status  of  today.  The  author  shows 
his  competence  in  every  department  of  his 
work,  which  is  always  careful,  pertinent,  and 
informed.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  list  of 
the  more  important  pictures  and  wall-paint- 
ings in  the  churches  described.  There  is  also 
a  full  index. 

On    the   Road   to  Arden,  by   Margaret   Morse. 
Published  by  the   Houghton   Mifflin   Com- 
pany, Boston ;  $1. 
That    two    attractive    young    women    on    a 

vacation  driving  tour  should  meet  two  young 


men  in  an  automobile  and  form  a  roadside 
acquaintance  that  is  continued  at  various 
stopping  places  is  not  a  pretentious  plot, 
but  it  makes  a  story  none  the  less  charming 
when  told  with  such  skill  as  in  the  present 
case.  We  know  the  end  of  the  book  within 
ten  minutes  of  beginning  it,  but  we  would 
not  miss  a  single  page. 


New  Publications. 
S.    C.    Houghton,    San    Jose,    has   published 
a  second  edition  of  "In  the  Path  of  the  Per- 
sian,"  by  Stephen    Magister. 

The  Ball  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  have 
published  a  reprint  of  Arthur  Brisbane's  in- 
terview with  "Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy." 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  have  published  "American  Poultry  Cul- 
ture," by  R.  P.  Sando.  It  is  described  as 
"A  Complete  Hand  Book  of  Practicable  and 
Profitable  Poultry  Keeping  for  the  Great 
Army  of  Beginners  and  Small  Breeders." 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  the 
price  is   $1.25. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  critical  survey  of  "American  Verse," 
by  William  Bradley  Otis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  The 
subject  is  divided  into  Historical  Verse,  Re- 
ligious Verse,  Political  and  Satirical  Verse, 
Imaginative  Verse,  and  Translation,  the  book, 
which  is  not  an  anthology,  containing  much 
material  that  has  never  before  been  men- 
tioned in  any  history  or  bibliography  of 
American  verse.     The  price  is  $1.75. 

"Stories  of  Persian  Heroes,"  by  E.  M.  Wil- 
mot-Buxton,  is  an  attempt  to  popularize  the 
doings  of  Rustum  and  to  place  the  Persian 
hero  by  the  side  of  King  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne. Written  avowedly  for  children  the 
book  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who 
love  prowess  and  knightly  deeds,  for  Rustum 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  seat  in  Valhalla — or 
whatever  may  be  its  Persian  equivalent — 
among  the  heroes  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  The  book  contains  colored  mar- 
ginal decorations  throughout  and  the  illus- 
trations are  well  executed.  It  is  published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $1.50. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas,  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  travels  by  F.  Dumont 
Smith  entitled  "Blue  Waters  and  Green."  It 
is  a  casual  record  of  surface  experiences 
sometimes  marred  by  disquisitions  on  home 
politics  and  exhortations  to  orthodox  piety. 
A  book  of  travels  should  confine  itself  to  its 
subject  and  avoid  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "I  fancy  if  one  entered  a  peniten- 
tiary with  a  pardon  for  every  inmate  who 
could  conscientiously  believe  in  any  one  doc- 
trine, belief  would  be  immediate  and  general. 
That  is  what  Christianity  does."  Further  on 
we  have  the  fatuous  opinion  that  "if  every 
one  sincerely  believed  in  a  future  state,  every 
one  would  be  a  Christian."  Such  intolerant 
nonsense  is  out  of  place  in  any  book  unless 
it  bears  some  warning  or  cautionary  title. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
There  has  been  some  recent  controversy  as 
to  the  exact  location  in  Boston  of  the  birth- 
place of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  his  new  "Life 
of  Poe,"  Professor  George  E.  Woodberry 
gives  what  are  probably  the  only  authentic 
facts  in  the  case  as  follows  :  "The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  was  probably  at  33  Hollis 
Street,  the  street  address  of  his  father  on  the 
Boston  Tax  Records  for  1808,  where  the  entry 
reads :  '33  Poe,  David  1  (poll  tax),  actor, 
Hollis.'  The  house  was  valued  at  $800  and 
was  owned  by  Henry  Haviland ;  David  Poe 
was  rated  as  having  $600  personal  estate." 

"The  M.  P.  for  Russia,"  whose  reminis- 
cences appear  in  two  handsome  volumes  bear- 
ing the  Putnam  imprint,  was  a  woman,  Mme. 
Olga  Novikoff,  upon  whom  the  nickname  was 


bestowed  on  account  of  her  political  influence. 
In  the  'eighties  Mme.  Novikoff  was  known 
among  a  distinguished  circle  of  statesmen, 
men  of  letters,  and  others,  as  an  extraordi- 
narily fascinating  woman  who  had  maintained 
a  brilliant  salon  at  Claridge's  Hotel.  It  was 
well  understood  that  she  was  engaged  in  polit- 
ical intrigues  on  behalf  of  Russia.  Her  remi- 
niscences and  correspondence  have  been 
edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and  magazine 
writer  and  author  of  "What's  the  Matter  with 
Kansas  ?"  has  written  his  first  novel,  "A  Cer- 
tain Rich  Man."  It  will  be  brought  out  at 
once   by   the   Macmillan   Company. 

The  Book  Monthly  relates  that  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  the  Irish-American  poet,  was  once 
saying  something  as  to  the  poor  pay  of  the 
literary  profession.  "But,  Mr.  Riley,"  said  a 
lady,  "surely  you  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaining. I  understand  you  get  a  dollar  a 
word  for  all  you  write."  "Ye-e-s,"  said  Mr. 
Riley,  with  his  slow  drawl,  "but  sometimes  I 
sit  all  day  and  can't  think  of  a  word." 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  occurs  on 
August  29,  will  be  celebrated  by  a  memorial 
meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on 
Tuesday,  April  27.  President  Eliot  will  pre- 
side and  brief  addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  Colonel  Higginson, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland  will  read  Dr. 
Holmes's  "The  Last  Leaf"  and  "The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus."  The  meeting  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Millions  of  people  who  are  familiar  with  the 
hymns  of  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  who  now  lives  at  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut,"were  interested  in  the  news  that  she  very 
recently  celebrated  her  eighty-ninth  birthday, 
and  was  still  in  good  health  and  active  men- 
tally. 

"The  Trial  of  Christ,"  by  John  B.  Kaye,  of 
the  Iowa  bar,  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.  the  latter  part  of  April. 
It  is  a  lawyer's  narrative  in  blank  verse  of 
the  seven  stages  in  the  trial  of  Jesus,  told  with 
feeling  and  power  as  well  as  with  judicious 
discrimination  as  to  the  facts  and  events  re- 
lating to  this  great  and  tragic  trial. 

The  effect  of  tariffs  being  world  wide,  it 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  a  volume  like 
"The  Passing  of  the  Tariff,"  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.,  should  have  attracted  sufficient  attention 
in  England  to  justify  arrangements  for  its 
publication   there. 

James  Huneker,  author  of  "Egoists,"  which 
will  be  published  this  month,  is  by  birth  a 
Philadelphian.  One  of  his  grandfathers  was 
a  Hungarian  and  a  musician,  the  other  an 
Irishman,  a  poet,  and  also  vice-president  of 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  some  time  in  the 
early  'seventies.  Intended  for  the  Jesuits.  Mr. 
Huneker  studied  law,  went  to  Paris,  there 
studied  the  piano  with  the  late  Theodore  Rit- 
ter,  returned  to  New  York  and  continued  his 
musical  studies  with  Rafael  Joseffy,  at  the 
same  time  earning  his  living  as  a  newspaper 
writer. 

Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  author  of  the 
"Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official,"  and  of  vari- 
ous philosophical  essays,  is  delivering  the 
Ingersoll  lecture  at  Harvard  today  on  the  sub- 
ject "Is  Immortality  Desirable  ?"  The  lec- 
ture will  be  published  in  book  form  next 
month   by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"The  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Roger  Ingpen,  are  ex- 
pected from  the  Scribners.  The  collection 
embraces  about  450  letters,  many  of  which 
have  never  appeared  in  print,  while  others 
have  only  been  printed  privately.  The  two 
volumes    will    contain    forty-two    illustrations. 


Fish,  Shrimps,  Oysters, 
Clams  and  Lobsters; 
Frogs'  Legs  and  Welsh 
Rarebit  are  given  an  appe- 
tizing and  delicate  relish 
by  its  use. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.Y. 


LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  good  work  of  your  Oculist 
may  be  entirely  spoiled  if  the 
glasses  are  not  properly  made. 
Bring  your  prescription  here.  We 
will  fill  it  accurately. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Otnidmi 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bids 

Oar  retail  store  on  Van  Nest  Avenue  bis  been  discon- 
tinued pending  oar  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

daring  the  coming  month  wilt  be  given 

prompt    attention    at    onr    factotr 

117  San  Jose  Ave.,  S.  F.,  Phone  Market  378 

Also  at  news  stands  of  the  Fairmont  or  St  Francis  Hotels 

MAIL  ORDERS  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders.  We  bave  many  tezolar  costomers  in  the  Eastern 
States,  Europe,  India,  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Send 
as  a  dollar  for  a  trial  order. 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  3  horn- 
It  looks  like,  a  music  cabinet. 
It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,     without     rasp     or     me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  §200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 
Broadway  at  13th  1635  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  I       SAN   FRANCISCO 


For  Rent  or  For  Sale 

In  Berkeley,  Unfurnished  House,  in  desirable 
locality;  12  rooms,  3  baths;  delightful  garden. 
Address  Box  Y,  care  Argonaut,  406  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


ENNErVS  BESS 

qroiL^T 

fiOWDER 


CHAPPED  HANDS,   CHAma 

and  all  *ki»  troubles,    •• .-  lutU 
higher   n   frlU  ferha/i  than 


The  Hamlin  School  A  l^&^u" 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from   the   week   of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Bait,  etc     For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone   Douglas   2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.     Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 
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A  PARIS  BEAUTY   SHOW. 


'  St.    Martin  "    Says    That    Competitions    Among 
Lovely  Girls  Are  the  Order  of  the  Day. 


All  the  world  is  interested  in  pretty  women, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  feminine  love- 
liness could  have  been  kept  free  from  the 
taint  of  competition.  But  we  are  competition- 
mad  nowadays.  Our  women  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  know  that  they  are  beautiful. 
They  must  know  also  exactly  how  beautiful, 
they  must  be  graded,  classified,  voted  upon. 
They  must  know-  precisely  the  position  that 
they  occupy  in  the  public  estimation,  they 
must  have  something  tangible  that  they  can 
display  for  the  delight  of  their  male  acquaint- 
ances and  the  exasperation  of  their  competi- 
tors. 

Beauty  competitions  are  just  now  the  rage 
in  Paris,  of  course  among  certain  classes  only, 
and  when  it  comes  to  such  a  matter  as  this 
the  Parisian  may  be  trusted  to  make  compe- 
tent arrangements.  Elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  America,  the  contests  are  decided  by  means 
of  photographs  because  great  distances  are 
naturallj-  prohibitive  of  anything  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  But  a  c6mpetkion  by  photo- 
graphs is  practically  no  competition  at  all 
except  in  the  skill  of  the  respective  photogra- 
phers. We  have  all  experienced  the  disap- 
pointment of  meeting  personally  some  famous 
"beauty"  with  whom  our  acquaintance  has 
been  only  photographic,  and  upon  the  other 
hand  we  all  of  us  know  exquisite  women— 
our  wives,  for  example — to  whom  no  photo- 
graph can  do  justice.  The  modern  photogra- 
pher works  miracles  with  his  lighting 
apparatus  and  still  greater  miracles  with  his 
retouching  pencil.  He  removes  lines  and 
blemishes,  freckles  vanish  in  a  moment,  fault}' 
noses  are  straightened,  teeth  whitened  and 
dimples  beautified.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
single  winner  of  a  beauty  prize  awarded  from 
photographs  could  hold  her  trophy  for  a  mo- 
ment if  her  beauty  wrere  judged  in  the  sun- 
light and  against  the  full  competition  of  the 
field. 

And  so  the  Parisian  has  small  use  for  pho- 
tographs in  a  really  serious  matter  like  this. 
Nothing  but  direct  observation  will  satisfy 
him,  and  as  he  finds  the  office  of  judge  in  such 
a  matter  a  particularly  gratifying  one  while 
the  number  of  those  willing  to  be  judged  is 
large,  there  is  plenty  of  competition  and 
plenty  of  amusement  for  every  one  concerned. 

The  mechanism  of  these  contests  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Most  of  the  variety  theatres 
are  willing  to  make  a  beauty  contest  one  of 
the  features  of  the  evening.     The  expense  to 


them  is  practically  nothing,  the  contestants 
take  the  place  of  performers  who  would  have 
to  be  paid,  while  the  audience  enjoys  the  fun 
to  the  full  and  bestows  its  votes  with  all  the  ; 
judicial  gravity  due  to  a  public  duty.  Indeed,  ■ 
the  beauty  contest  has  been  found  to  be  a 
drawing  card.  Not  only  do  disinterested 
people  come  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  but 
the  contestants  themselves  bring  cohorts  of 
friends,  mainly  of  the  male  persuasion,  and 
so  pack  the  jury  box  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner. 

The  apparatus  is  simple  enough.  The  whole 
of  the  stage  is  shut  off  by  a  curtain  with  the 
exception  of  an  open  framed  space  in  the 
middle.  Any  girl  who  wishes  may  send  in 
her  card  to  the  management  and  she  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  stage  with  the  right  to  show 
her  head  and  shoulders  for  a  minute  or  so 
through™  the  frame  in  the  curtain.  She  is  sup- 
plied with  a  number  which  she  hangs  around 
her  neck  and  the  audience  votes  on  tabulated 
cards  supplied  for  the  purpose  and  collected 
at  once  by  the  ushers.  The  result  is  an- 
nounced in  half  an  hour  and  the  successful 
girls  receive  a  signed  statement  from  the 
management  to  the  effect  that  upon  such  and 
such  an  evening  they  received  so  many  votes 
for  first  place,  so  many  for  second,  and  so 
many  for  third.  The  names  of  the  girls  are 
not  anonunced  to  the  spectators,  who  know 
them  by  number  only.  If  they  wish  they  can 
enter  and  leave  the  theatre  inconspicuously 
and  there  need  be  no  undesirable  features  to 
the  performance  at  all- 
Some  half-dozen  Paris  theatres  are  now- 
running  shows  of  this  kind  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  waning  interest.  How,  indeed,  should 
there  be  when  the  reservoir  of  pretty  girls 
is  so  inexhaustible.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a 
matter  of  amusement  with  the  girls  them- 
selves. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  beauty 
has  become  a  marketable  commodity  and 
more  so  than  ever  before.  Paris  has  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  pretty  girls  mean 
good  business.  They  are  wanted  in  the  mil- 
linery shops,  as  artists'  and  photographers' 
models,  in  restaurants,  and  in  stores  of  all 
kinds.  And  the  demand  is  an  innocent  one, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so.  A  girl  chosen  for  a  store  or  a  restau- 
rant because  of  her  good  looks  is  perhaps 
exposed  to  somewhat  greater  temptations 
than  would  be  the  case  if  she  were  at  the 
washtub.  but  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
depends  upon  her  own  discretion,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  girl  should  not  use  the 
beauty  of  her  face  just  as  much  as  the 
strength  of  her  arm  or  the  dexterity  of  her 
fingers. 


The  value  to  the  girls  of  these  beauty  con- 
tests comes  in  just  here.     It  might  be  thought 
that    restaurant    or    millinery    managers    who 
needed  pretty  girls  could  judge  of  the  appli- 
cants   for  themselves  and   would   hardly   need  ' 
certificates  of  beauty  for  credentials.     But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  girl  who  can  show  heavy  , 
theatre  votes  will  easily  get  the  coveted  situa-  ! 
tions  over  the  heads  of  other  girls  who   can  i 
do  no  more  than  say  "Look  at  me  for  3'our- 
self,    and    judge    of    me    for    yourself."      The 
employer    does    not    merely   want    a    girl   who  I 
is    beautiful.       He    wants    a    girl    whom    the  : 
public  recognizes  as  beautiful  and  that  some- 
times  is   quite    another   matter.      And   so    the  j 
theatrical     beauty    contests     nourish     exceed- 
ingly   and    the    Parisian    damsels    are    made 
happy  or  the  reverse  by  the  nightly  votes  that  1 
are  cast  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

Paris  wants  new  faces  and  the  rage  for  the 
beautiful   is    almost    like    a    renaissance.      No-  1 
where  does  one  see  more  pretty  faces  than  in 
Paris,  and  it  is  by  no  means  upon  the  boule- 
vards   that    they    most    abound    nor    with    the 
adventitious  aids  of  furs  and  silks.     Keep  an  | 
open   eye   for  the  laundry  girls,  for  example, 
and  every  now  and  then  5-ou  will  see  a  vision  ] 
of  loveliness  that  would  be  acclaimed  to  the  ] 
world  if  it  were  but   in   a   setting  of  wealth 
and  fashion.     Wander  around  Montmartre,  so 
arrange   your   steps    as   to    meet    the   working 
girls  going  home,  and  you  will  find  no  lack  of 
beauties,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  for  their 
unadornment.      These   are   the   girls   who    are 
now  finding  that  they  can  turn  their  loveliness 
to  good  account  and  in  response  to  a  demand  j 
that  may  not  be  esthetic  in  the  highest  sense  , 
of  the  word  but  that  can  easily  be  kept  within 
the    bounds   of   propriety.      These    girls   know  , 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.     They  are  by 
no   means  lacking  in  worldly  wisdom   nor  in  : 
the    knowledge    of    self -protection,    and    who 
shall   blame    them    if   they   use   nature's    gifts 
and  thus  inoffensively  turn  their  charms  into  i 
money.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  April  5,  1909. 


Two  American  women,  Mrs.  Saltzmann  j 
Stevens  and  Mrs.  Frease-Green — both  pupils 
of  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  previous  dramatic  experience — made 
highly  successful  debuts  as  Brunnhilde  and 
Sieglinde  respectiveb',  at  Covent  Garden. 
London.  "The  Valkyrie*1  was  sung  in  Eng-  j 
lish    on    this   occasion. 


While  remaining  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  we 
will  remodel  and  repair  furs  for  33  1-3  per 
cent  less  than  summer  prices.  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,  1444  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


MARTELL  &  CO. 

World  Renowned  Cognac 

BRANDIES 


ONE  STAR 

TWO  STAR 

THREE  STAR 

V    O 

V  s   o 

V    S    O    P 
E    S    O    P 


Cognac, 
France 


CAXTRELL  &  COCHRANE'S 

World  RAdwfifd 

BELFAST 
GINGER     ^.        ALE 

USUI 


29  Gold  and  Prize  Medals  Awarded 


AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 


HA1G  &  HAIG 

Three  Sttr 
Five  Stai 

SCOTCH    WHISKY 


Distilled  unce  1679 
Oldest  Scotch  Whisky  House  id  the  World 

HIGHEST  GRADE  IMPORTED 

WILLIAM   WOLFF   &   CO. 

52   Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Distributors 


fplocictg  Sourness 


EUROPE     S250    L      55ST1 

rt  and  up  Select  FarrieB 


JAPAN     •        -  -  5550 

ROUND  THE  WORLD    SU50,  $1875,  S2100 

Itineraries  on  request 
200  Berkeley  Bulding.    Boston,  Mass. 


GRAND  MAY-DAY 
EXCURSION 

Two  excursion  trains  from 
Third  and  Townsend,  Satur- 
day. May  1    (May  Day). 

First  train  leaves  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  arrives  San  Mateo  1 1 
a.  m.,  Redwood  City  11 :15 
a.   m. 

Train  2.  the  "Busy  Bee" 
train,  leaves  Third  and  Town- 
send  12 :30  p.  m.,  through  to 
Redwood  City  without  stop,  in 
fortv  minuies. 

Return  train  leaves  Red- 
wood City  5  :15  p.  m.  Tickets 
good  on  any  regular  train  to 
the  city- 
Tickets  75  cents  round  trip  ; 
35  cents  round  trip  from  San 
Mateo,  including  lunch  at  bar- 
becue. Round  trip  from  San 
Jose  SI. 00.  good  on  all  trains 
lea  vine  San  Jose  in  the  morn- 
ins.  and  returning  from  Red- 
wood City  in  the  afternoon. 


Scene  in  Dingee  Park,  Showing  Magnificent  Oak  Trees  That  Cover  the  Tract 


DINGEE  PARK  at  AUCTION 


By  the  Order  of  WM.  H.  CROCKER 


SATURDAY  MAY  1 


Location  and  Accessibility 
Improvements  and  Possibilities 

Dingee  Park  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Redwood  City. 
Redwood  City  is  between  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto,  and  right 
•where  the  Dumbarton  Cut-off  strikes  the  main  line.  It  will 
be  an  important  railroad  and  shipping  center. 

It  is  within  forty-five  minutes  of  San  Francisco. 

Street  .-ork,  sewers,  water,  sidewalks  and  electricity  com- 
plete or  under  construction. 

It  is  a  business  and  residential  section  that  shrewd  invest- 
ors are  matching  -with  great  interest,  for  a  big  future  is  in 
:■-.     this  locality. 


TERMS  AND  TITLE 

Terms  on  inside  lots  $100  cash,  $10  per 
month ;  on  corner  lots  $200  cash,  $20  per 
month.     Interest  6  per  cent. 

Usual  deposit  required  at  the  sale. 

Certificates  of  title  issued  to  purchasers  by 
the  Abstract  of  Title  Company  of  San  Mateo 
County    for   $1.00   per   lot. 

Every  lot  will  be  sold.     No  limit,  no  reserve 

BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

AUCTIONEERS 

318-324  Kearny  Street      :  :      San  Francisco 

SUBAGENTS 

FRANK  K.  H0TT  CO. 


E.CTUCHSEN 

Redwood  City 
FRANK  S.  GRUMH0H 

SanHateo 


I.  H.  ROCKER  &  CO. 


Oakland 


San  Jose 


Dingee  and  Talbot  Home  Places 

TO  BE  SOLD  ALSO 

Upon  this  tract  are  located  both  the  Dingee  and  Talbot 
home  places.  The  former,  consisting  of  twenty-three  acres, 
and  the  latter  of  seventeen  acres,  will  each  be  auctioned  off 
as  a  whole. 

For  manj*  years  these  two  places  have  contained  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscape  gardens  in  the  State  and  are 
now7  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Grand  chances  to  secure 
a  beautiful  suburban  home  site  or  a  bargain.  Terms :  half 
cash,  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  6  per  cent  interest. 
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THE  NEW  ORPHEUM. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

The  new  home  of  vaudeville  looks  like  the 
enchanted  creation  of  an  Arabian  night's  en- 
tertainment. It  is  an  opulent  dream  in  red 
and  gold,  and  with  its  warm  coloring,  its 
groups  of  statuary,  its  painted  frescoes  and 
gold  and  bronze  reliefs  it  is  so  rich  and  splen- 
did in  effect  that,  on  entering  it,  one  looks 
involuntarily  to  see  an  operatic  orchestra 
filing  in. 

It  was  apparent  on  this  auspicious  opening 
of  the  new  downtown  Orpheum  that  theatre- 
goers took  the  thing  very  seriously.  That  is 
to  say,  while  it  was  a  joyous  seriousness,  they 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  occasion  marked 
an  epoch.  The  opening  of  the  Orpheum  put 
a  sort  of  official  stamp  on  the  downtown  sec- 
tion now  so  splendidly  rebuilt  and  still  pro- 
gressing. 

People  had  a  sentiment  about  it,  a  strong, 
deeply-rooted  sentiment.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  an  occasion  was  made  of  it.  Gala 
dress  was  the  rule.  The  women  were  stun- 
ning in  spite  of  their  mammoth,  hair-extin- 
guishing, saucepan-shaped  hats.  Laces  and 
evening  colors  set  off  white  necks  and  taper- 
ing arms.  Silks  rustled,  the  colored  lights  of 
jewels  glimmered  and  glanced.  All  the  motor- 
cars in  town  seemed  to  be  filing  up  in  front 
of  the  new  playhouse,  depositing  prosperous 
looking,  self-satisfied  men  in  decorous  evening 
black  and  white,  and  the  radiant,  fair  crea- 
tures that  they  owned. 

A  packed  multitude  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  absorbed  in  watching  the 
passing  show.  The  handsome  building  oppo- 
site was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  red  fires  shed  a  holiday  glow  over  the 
grassy  spaces  of  Union  Square. 

Seats  were  at  a  premium.  The  manage- 
ment adhered  to  its  regular  rates,  but,  with- 
out their  connivance,  seats  parted  hands  for 
as  high  as  seven  dollars  each,  perhaps  more. 
The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  had  hired  a  box 
for  his  party,  was  invited  to  speak,  and  de- 
livered a  neat,  congratulatory  address,  which 
satisfied  the  jubilant  audience  by  touching  the 
right  chord.  Souvenir  booklets  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  management  rose  to  the 
occasion  by  providing  a  particularly  good  bill 
with  not  a  dull  number  in  it. 

The  auditorium  was  a  really  inspiring  sight. 
The  theatre,  although  having  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  some  twenty-five  hundred,  is  so  well 
and  compactly  laid  out  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  auditorium  one  feels  near  to  every- 
thing, even  almost  to  the  splendid  frescoes 
overhead. 

An  inspection  of  the  prosperous,  handsomely 
dressed,  and  gay-spirited  audience  seemed  to 
place  the  prevailing  dull  times  at  a  very  re- 
mote distance,  and  the  general  effect  was  so 
markedly  suggestive  of  luxury  and  prosperity 
that  it  would  have  been  something  of  a  come- 
down for  the  gorgeous  curtains  to  reveal  the 
simple  setting  of  a  song-and-dance  act,  or  any 
ordinary'  act  requiring  a  plain  background. 

Happily,  the  management  had  a  surprise 
up  its  sleeve,  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain  re- 
vealed Mme.  Zelie  de  Lussan,  gowned  with 
delicately  tinted  splendor,  and  flashing  with 
rich  jewels.  The  singer  gave  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  with  fine  execution,  her 
rich  voice  adding  a  finishing  touch  of  opu- 
lence to  the  general  effect,  while  the  au- 
dience, animated  with  repressed  jubilation, 
rose  spontaneously  while  the  song  was  in 
progress. 

The  bill  which  followed  contained  so  many 
good  features  that,  aside  from  the  particular 
report  due  on  account  of  the  memorable  occa- 
sion, it  is   worth   while  taking  it  up  seriatim. 

The  orchestra — and  Manager  Meyerfeld  as 
well,  during  a  momentary  appearance  he  made 
on  the  stage — received  an  enthusiastic  round 
of  applause  from  an  audience  that  was  so 
bursting  to  give  vent  to  its  elation  and  gen- 
eral congratulatory  sentiments  that  it  seized 
every  occasion.  Then,  after  the  usual  musical 
opening,  we  settled  down  to  business  with 
Kay's  players  in  "A  Roman  Travesty"  which 
consists  of  a  variation  on  the  familiar  theme 
and  was  received   with   the  old   favor. 

Sandor's  "Miniature  Cirque"  is  something 
of  a  novelty  as  a  canine  act.  for  the  ven- 
triloquial  ring-master  has  a  Shetland  pony 
parade  that  is  so  cleverly  arranged  that  his 
dogs,  with  their  heads  disguised  under  pony- 
masks  and  their  necks  and  tails  hidden  under 
cascades  of  false  manes  and  tails,  look,  at  the 
first  glance,  almost  exactly  like  a  herd  of 
Shetland  ponies.  At  a  second  glance  there  is 
something  puzzling  about  the  conformation 
of  their  hind-quarters,  and  gradually  it  dawns 


upon  the  spectator,  as  he  observes,  with  some 
bewilderment,  the  gait  of  the  animals,  that 
they  are  not  equine  but  canine  performers. 
They  are,  in  fact.  Great  Danes,  and  go  through 
their  paces  with  a  dignity  and  seriousness — 
saving  and  excepting  the  gay  goings-on  of  the 
frantically  waltzing  dog  Bacchante  of  the 
troupe — that  is  somewhat  stultified  by  the 
"cuteness"  of  the  Shetland  pony  disguise. 

The  ventriloquist  added  a  canine  miniature 
lion  to  his  freak  menagerie  by  bringing  in  a 
lion-masked  small  dog  with  a  most  agree- 
able expression  of  countenance,  a  strong  Ger- 
man accent,  and  unleonine  determination  to 
do  his  act  meekly  and  well,  which  gave  much 
joy  to  his  admirers  by  completely  wagging  off 
his  rubber  lion's  tail  during  his  ride  around 
the  ring. 

Pretty  "Arcadia"  is  a  nice-looking  girl  with 
the  expression  and  eyes  of  an  artist  and  with 
a  true  sense  of  music,  who  sings  acceptably 
and  fiddles  well,  and  with  excellent  tone. 

"Awake  at  the  Switch"  is  one  of  the  very 
best  skits  we  have  seen.  Furthermore,  it  is 
excellently  played  right  through,  from  Claude 
up.  Margaret  Moffatt  is  an  actress  with  a 
sparkling  face,  and  a  Rose-Stahl  talent  for  hit- 
ting off  the  characteristics  of  the  self-pos- 
sessed and  ready-tongued  type  of  coquettish 
girlhood  that  sells  us  our  dry  goods  and 
manipulates  our  telephones.  Wit  and  humor 
and  good  acting  and  the  attraction  of  cleverly 
depicted  live  types  of  the  day  keep  us  enter- 
tained during  every  second  of  its  progress. 

Elsie  Faye,  Miller  and  Weston,  all  of  whom 
are  expert  dancers,  pleased  those  to  whose 
tastes  a  vaudeville  entertainment  is  incom- 
plete without  a  dancing  act.  and  the  Sand- 
winas  gave  quite  a  prquantly  entertaining  ex- 
hibition of  athletics,  due  primarily  to  the 
colossally  built  charms  of  Mme.  Sandwina,  a 
handsome  young  giantess  who  picks  up  Hus- 
band Sandwina — or  so  we  suppose  him  to  be 
— with  the  casual  air  of  unintentional  irrev- 
erence with  which  a  six-year-old  clutches  a 
rag  baby.  Somehow,  even  in  the  moments  of 
putting  forth  her  tremendous  strength,  and 
making  a  drum  major's  baton  of  her  sapling 
of  a  husband,  the  Sandwina  prettily  retains 
her  nonchalant,  feminine  charm. 

Frank  Fogarty,  billed  as  an  Irish  wit,  re- 
tails with  a  strong  Hibernian  accent  a  string 
of  stories  of  Irish  flavor  and  plenty  of  point. 
The  raconteur  practices  successfully  that  trick 
of  seeming  to  coyly  hurry  away  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  pocket  bomb  of  each  story 
explodes,  and  cleverly  seizes  the  moment  when 
the  laughter  is  loudest  to  go  through  the  pre- 
liminary' motions  of  getting  the  next  story 
under   way. 

The  grand  piece  de  resistance  was,  of 
course,  the  aerial  ballet,  which  is  billed  as 
"Grigolati's  famous  aerial  ballet  from  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  London."  We  have  now  seen 
these  fascinating  exhibitions  of  pretty  women 
joining  in  charmingly  grouped,  airy  flights 
through  the  space  above-stage  just  often 
enough  to  make  all  aerialists  look  alike  to 
us.  They  are  all  trained  to  fall  into  graceful 
attitudes,  while  the  drapery  that  partially  veils 
their  floating  bodies  assumes  the  passing  grace 
of  the  wind-blown.  But  to  the  beauties,  the 
graces,  and  the  novelties  now  tolerably  fa- 
miliar to  us  a  new  effect  has  been  added. 
Flocks  of  doves  were  loosed  in  clouds  from 
some  unseen  point  overhead,  and  flew  to  the 
floating  fays  above  the  stage,  settling  con- 
tentedly on  their  heads,  their  arms,  and  their 
hands,  or  occasionally  floating  in  rival  flight 
across  their  path. 

It  was  an  entirely  novel,  and  most  beautiful 
sight.  Even  the  four  disgruntled,  theoretically 
sweet  little  cherubs  that  sat  up  aloft  seemed 
to  recognize  in  the  aerialists  kindred  spirits 
and  to  relax  somewhat  in  the  expression  of 
saturnine  and  cynical  disdain  which  I  had  ob- 
served on  their  stuccoed  features  early  in 
the  evening  when  the  millinery  of  the  ladies 
first  burst  upon  their  unsophisticated  vision  : 
An  expression  which  returned  when  the  fair 
auditors,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, donned  their  reversed  basins  and  dish- 
pans,  crowned  with  feather  comets,  and 
decked  with  solar  systems  of  jewels  and  jet, 
and  went  forth  into  the  toot-tooty  night  to 
fight  over  places  at  the  most  prized  and  popu- 
lar restaurants,  and  to  tell  how  they  felt  like 
weeping  tears  and  uttering  cheers  when  they 
rode  once  more  down  old  Market  Street  of 
old  San  Francisco,  during  the  motion  pictures 
of  the  last  act,  and  had  the  sensation  of  look- 
ing up  and  seeing  once  more  the  familiar  bay 
windows  of  the  old,  historical  Palace  Hotel. 


The  Shakespearean   Festival,. 

One  of  the  most  important  dramatic  events 
of  the  season  will  be  the  Shakespearean  Festi- 
val to  be  given  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  during 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  May  3.  The 
Ben  Greet  Players,  numbering  nearly  forty, 
with  singers  and  dancers,  will  present  a  num- 
ber of  the  great  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
under  the  direction  of  Ben  Greet,  who  will 
also  play  some  of  his  favorite  parts,  such  as 
Bottom  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
Caliban  in  "The  Tempest,"  etc. 

The  plays  will  be  given  with  the  original 
musical  setting  of  the  great  composers  who 
have  been  inspired  by  them.  The  music  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Modest  Altschuler. 

The  week's  repertoire  is  as  follows:     Mon- 


day and  Wednesday  nights  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
Mendelssohn's  music.  "The  Tempest,"  with 
Tschaikowsky's  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
music  will  be  given  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights,  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  music 
by  Gounod  and  Tschaikowsky,  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday  night.  The  Friday  night  play 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  on. 

By  special  request  Mr.  Greet  will  give  a 
grand  production  of  the  old  morality  play, 
"Everyman,"  on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  6, 
at  half-past  three.  On  this  occasion  a  male 
chorus  will  assist  and  the  great  orchestra  will 
play  the  appropriate  music  from  Wagner's 
"Parsifal." 

Seats  will  be  ready  Monday  morning  .  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Two  special  performances  will  be  given  at 
the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berkeley,  on  invitation 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university.  Saturday 
night.  May  1,  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
will  be  given,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May 
8,  "The  Tempest." 

Seats  will  be  sold  in  this  city  and  Oakland 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  the  usual 
places  in  Berkeley. 


The  Mischa  Elman  Sunday  Recital. 

The  young  violin  genius,  Mischa  Elman, 
will  be  heard  again  on  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre.  The  wonderful  playing 
of  this  much-talked-of  artist  is  surprising  the 
most  exacting  critics,  who  proclaim  him  one 
of  the  geniuses  of  modern  times.  Occasions 
to  hear  such  an  artist  are  so  rare  that  no 
music  lover  can  afford  to  miss  this. 

An  exceptional  programme  will  be  rendered, 
including  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  B  minor. 
Bach's  "Chaconne,"  Sarasate's  "Habanera," 
Wieniawsld's  "Faust  Fantasie."  and  the 
"Prize  Song"  from  "Die  Meistersinger"  para- 
phrased   by    Wilhelmj. 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  until  five  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  on  Sunday  the  theatre  box-office  will  open 
at  ten  a.  m.  The  new  phone  number  is  West 
1194. 

Manager  Greenbaum  is  negotiating  for  an 
appearance  of  Elman  with  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  for  Sunday,  May  2.  It  all 
depends  on  that  organization  being  able  to 
reach  here  in  time.  This  will  be  definitely 
announced  in  the  Sunday  papers. 

It  was  with  this  orchestra  that  Elman  made 
his  first   appearance   in   this   country. 


M.  Marcellin  Sirvain,  formerly  of  Paris, 
is  now  purveyor  in  chief  of  snails  to  Boston 
clubs  and  private  families.  He  furnishes  them 
alive  to  those  who  have  French  cooks  and 
cooked  to  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 
Slow  as  the  snail  is,  he  is  the  winner  of  the 
Marathon  in  the  gastronomic  race  of  Boston 
society.  M.  Sirvain  has  a  good  trade  in 
snails,  and  it  increases  fast.  His  snails  are 
purchased  by  fashionable  clubs  and  rich  pri- 
vate families.  The  work  of  preparing  and 
cooking  the  snails  is  extensive,  elaborate, 
scientific,  and  a  study  in  itself.  Snails  must 
be  starved  in  the  snaileries  and  then  fed  until 
gorged  with  aromatic  herbs.  They  must  be 
starved  again  before  cooking  and  cleansed 
with  great  care  and  most  minute  detail  before 
they  appear  on  the  table. 

«<-•»- 

"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 
Eugene   Korn,    15    Kearny,   "exclusive"   agent. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

DISTRIBUTORS 


CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 

Saerameoto  and  Scon 


HALL 


Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues 

(Delivered  by  Wright  Kramer) 

2  Evening  Courses.    1  Afternoon 

BERLIN— Thursday  eve,  April  2'*.  at  8:15;  Friday  eve. 
April  30.  at  8:15:  Saturday  aft.,  May  1.  at  3:15. 

VIENNA — Monday  eve.  May  3.  at  8:15;  Tuesday  eve. 
May  4.  at  8:15;  Wednesday  all..  May  5,  at  3:15. 

PARIS— Thursday  eve.  May  6,  at  8:15;  Friday  eve. 
May  7.  at  8:15;  Saturday  aft..  May  8.  at  3:15. 

LONDON  — Monday  eve.  May  10.  at 8:15;  Tuesday  e*e. 
May  II, at  8:15;  Wednesday  aft..  May  12.  at  J:15. 

FEZ  (lx  Mok'icco!— Thursday  eve.  May  13,  at  8:15: 
Friday  eve.  May  14;  Saturday  aft..  May  15. 

Single  tickets  $1.  75  cts,  and  50  cts.  Ready  Monday  al 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.     A  few  course  rickets  left. 


OAKLAND  COURSE-YE  LIBERTY 

"  Berlin  "  "  Paris'"  "  Fex  " 

3  successive  Friday  afts.,  commencine  April  30 

Seats  at  Ye  Liberty  bor  office 


THE  GARRICK   ■**>>*  ggsg*** 

*  Direction  Will  L.  Greenbaum 


Mischa  Elman 


Wf  *J    This  Sunday  Afternoon.  April  25,  at  2:30 

^B     Seats  $2.00.  SI. SO.  $1.00.     General  ad- 
^^     .^D      mission  $1.00.    Box  office  Sherman. Clay 
Tf^L     ^fc-       &  Co.'s.    Sunday  at  Theatre. 
^^^^^  Baldwin  Piano  Used 

SEE  SUNDAY  PAPERS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEWS 


Monday  Evening,  April  26 

MRS.  BEN  LATHROP 

SOPRANO 
and  KARL  GR1ENAUER,  Cello  Virtuoso 

Mrs.  Grienauer  and  G.  Ormay.  Pianists 

Seats  $1.50  and  $1.00  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Admission  to  Balcony  50  cents. 


Week  Commencing   Monday.  May  3 

Shakespearean  Festival 

The  Big  Dramatic  Event  of  the  Year 


THE  BEN  GREET  PLAYERS 

with 

THE  RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

100  Players.  Singers,  Dancers.  Musicians,  etc..  in  "a 
Midsummer  Nimbi's  Dream,"  with  Mendelssohn's  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  Monday  and  Wednesday  even 
ings,  Sunday  afternoon. 

"The  Tempest,"  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  music 
by  Tschaikowsky  and  Sullivan. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Saturday  evening,  music  by  Gou- 
nod and  Tschaikowsky. 

Friday  evening  to  be  announced  later. 

Special  Matinee  Thursday  May  6 

"EVERYMAN" 

with  Wagner's  Parsifal  Music 
Seats  52.00,  $1.50,  $1.00.  75c,  ready  Monday  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


TWO  SPECIAL  PERFORMANCES 

GREEK  THEATRE 

BERKELEY 
Saturday   night.   May    I,   "A   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream."     Saturday   afternoon,   May  8,  "The  Tem- 
pest."   Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco,  and  usual  places  in  Berkeley. 


NEW 


ORPHEUM  ^ASBUl  STREET 
ui\i  m.ui'1  jet.  stolon  and  Powcn 

Phone  Douglas  70 


Week  Btginnicg  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Da\ 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

LILLIAN  MORTIMER  and  Company,  in 
-Po  White  Trash  Jinnv":  4—  SISTERS 
AMATIS — t;  KXIGHT  'BROTHERS  and 
MARION  SAWTrXLE:  GRIGOLATI'S 
AERIAL  BALLET;  MARGARET  MOFFAT 
and  Company,  in  "Awake  at  the  Switch"; 
PAUL  SANDOR'S  DOGS:  ARCADIA;  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures:  Last  Week,  Im- 
mense Hit,  FRANK  FOGARTY,  "the  Dublin 
Minstrel." 

Prices — Evenings,  10c,  25c,  50c,  /5c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  »FSr 

*  S.  LOVERJCH,  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  W«t  663 


Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

BEGINNING   NEXT   MONDAY   NIGHT 

The  great  New  York  Casino  musical  comedy  bit 

A  Chinese  Honeymoon 

FRED    MACE.    MAY    BOLEY 

AH  the  Princess  Favorites  in  the  Cast 

CHORUS    OF    FORTY 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats. 

(except   Sundays  and   holidays),    25c,   50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™- 

Phone  Market  500 


TWO    WEEKS— Beginning   Monday,    April    26 

Matinets  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
Messrs.   S.   S.  and  Lee   Shubcrt   (Inc.)  present 

Mme.  NA2IMOVA 

In    her    performances    in    English 
First    week— "A    DOLL'S    HOUSE." 
Second      week— "HEDDA      GABLER"      and 
"COMTESSE   COQUETTE." 

Seats,    $2,    $1-50,   SI.    75c   and   50c. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  «&£,•,? 

'  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

This     Saturday    and     Sunday    Afternoons    and 

Evenings — Last  Times  of  "Peter  Pan" 

Starting    Monday     Evening,     April    26 

Stupendous  production  of  E.  H.   Sothern's 

greatest   success 

IF  I  WERE  KING 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Valencia  Stock 

Co.  and  introducing  PAUL  McALLISTER  and 

FLORENCE       OAKLEY,       Ica.iing      man     and 

woman,      and      GEORGE      OSBOURNE.      San 

Francisco's   favorite  actor. 

Mats.     Wed.,    Sat.    and     Sun.,     10c     to    25c ; 
evenings,    10c    to    50c;    box    seats,    75c    to    $1. 
Next— "A  TEXAS   STEER." 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  24,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Reminiscences  of  a  Dancing  Man. 
Who  now  remembers  Almack's  balls — 

Willis's    sometimes    named — 
In  those  two  smooth-floored  upper  halls 

For  faded  ones  so  famed? 
Where  as  we  trod  to  trilling  sound 
The   fancied  phantoms   stood   around, 

Or  joined  us  in  the  maze, 
Of  the  powdered  Dears  from  Georgian  years, 
Whose  dust  lay  in  eighteen  sealed-up  biers; 

The  fairest  of  the  former  days. 

Who  now  remembers  gay  Cremorne 

And  all  its  jaunty  jills, 
And  those  mild  whirling  figures  born 

Of  Jullien's   grand   quadrilles? 
With  hats  on  head  and  morning  coats 
Then  footed  to  his  prancing  notes 

Our  partner-girls  and  we; 
And  the  gas  jets  winked  and  the  lustres  clinked, 
And  the  platform  throbbed  as  with  arms  enlinked, 

We    moved    to   the  minstrelsy. 

Who  now  recalls  those  crowded  rooms 

Of  old  yclept  "The  Argyll," 
Where  to  the  deep  Drum-polka's  booms 

We  hopped   in  boisterous   style? 
Whither   have   danced   those  damsels   now! 
Is  Death  the  partner  who  doth  mow 

Their  wormy  chaps  and  bare? 
Do  their  spectres  spin  like  sparks  within 
The  smoky  halls  of  the   Prince  of   Sin 

To   a  thunderous  Jullien  air? 

— Thomas  Hardy,    in   Collier's   Weekly. 


Eastern  milliners  are  said  to  be  uneasy  at 
the  monstrousness  of  the  monstrosities  that 
some  women  are  now  wearing  upon  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  better  class  are  exclud- 
ing them  from  their  stores  or  consigning 
them  to  the  oblivion  of  the  background  sim- 
ply because  their  best  customers  resent  the 
display.  Paris  fashion  has  of  course  put  its 
absolute  ban  upon  them,  for,  however  much 
the  French  woman  may  err  on  the  side  of 
extravagance,  she  never  likes  to  make  her- 
self either  hideous   or  ridiculous. 

A  well-known  New  York  milliner  puts  the 
matter  very  nicely.  She  says  that  she  must 
keep  a  few  of  the  new  hats  for  such  femi- 
nine freaks  as  may  find  their  way  to  her, 
but  her  regular  customers,  being  ladies,  do 
not  wish  for  a  style  of  headgear  that  is  suit- 
able only  to  the  women  of  the  stage  and  to 
women  "declassees."  The  last  word  is  ad- 
mirable. It  expresses  the  situation  to  a  nicety. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  express  unkind  opinions 
as  to  the  manners  of  the  women  who  wear 
the  inverted  potato  basket  hat.  They  may  be 
only  idiotic  and  therefore  morally  innocent, 
but  if  we  say  that  they  are  "declassees"  we 
keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  delicacy 
while  affording  endless  scope  for  the  imagina- 
tion. The  "declassee"  woman  is  simply  "un- 
classified" because  a  more  direct  label  would 
be  impolite. 

A  New  York  milliner  denounces  the  popu- 
lar ignorance  that  demands  a  copy  of  some 
particular  hat  or  style  because  it  has  been 
found  suitable  to  some  particular  leader  of 
fashion.  "The  French  people,"  she  says, 
"copy  beautiful  hats  from  old  pictures,  and 
while  these  may  be  charming  on  some  faces, 
as  a  large  poke  bonnet  tied  under  the  chin 
will  be  beautiful  on  a  young  girl,  yet  on 
older  and  less  attractive  people  they  will  be 
dreadful." 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  waste- 
paper  basket  hat  came  to  America  are  a 
little  amusing.  It  is  true  enough  that  they 
were  first  introduced  in  Paris,  but  as  has 
been  said  already  the  French  women  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  result 
was  that  while  the  dawn  of  spring  saw  the 
store  windows  overloaded  with  the  abom- 
inable things  there  were  none  of  them  to 
be  found  in  the  streets  or  theatres.  For  once 
women  took  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  there  was  an  unprogrammed  revival  of 
enormous  flat  hats  trimmed  with  flowers  or 
ostrich  plumes  which  have  always  been 
favorites.  But  the  final  blow,  so  far  as  the 
American  colony  was  concerned,  was  struck 
by  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  refused  even 
to  try  on  the  new  freak.  "I  should  look 
like  a  fright  if  I  wore  one,"  said  Mrs.  Fish, 
"and  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  I 
shall  go  back  to  the  1903  styles." 

Naturally  there  was  consternation  among 
the  manufacturers,  who  saw  a  heavy  loss 
ahead  of  them  until  it  was  suggested  that  the 
whole  stock  be  shipped  to  America,  where 
they  would  be  accepted  readily  as  the  Paris 
fashion.  And  so,  indeed,  they  were  accepted, 
as  we  may  see  for  ourselves  any  day. 


It  falls  to  the  lot  of  Senator  Crane  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  su- 
pervise the  Senate  restaurant  and  Senator 
Crane  finds  it  easier  to  govern  a  nation.  One 
of  the  finest  kitchens  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  dining-rooms,  has  been 
installed,  but  Mr.  Crane  can  find  no  respon- 
sible restaurateur  to  take  it  and  to  provide 
luncheons  for  senators,  their  guests,  and  their 
employees.  The  restaurateur  would  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  heat,  light,  and  fuel  are  sup- 
plied free,  b>.t  when  they  arrive  to  inspect 
the  place  they  decline  with  thanks  and  say 
they  could  not  make  it  pay. 

When  Se   itor  Knox  had  this  thankless  job 

h*  was  ovf-whelmed  with  complaints  of  ex- 

or  '*an«    priors,   and  he  undertook  to   investi- 

matter  for  himself  and  ascertain  the 


minimum  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  frugal 
luncheon.  He  ordered  the  most  modest  re- 
past furnished  and  found  that  his  bill  was 
65  cents.  Now,  this  is  quite  a  lot  of  money 
for  a  senator  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  unsustained  by  an  appropriation  bill  and 
Senator  Knox  said  that  the  trouble  should  be 
mitigated,  but  it  never  was.  The  problem 
of  the  Senate  restaurant  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  that  persuaded  Mr.  Knox  to 
lay  upon  one  side  the  harrassing  cares  of  pie, 
milk,  and  coffee  and  retreat  to  the  philosophic 
calm  and  perpetual  dolce  far  niente  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Decorations  and  titles  are  becoming  so 
numerous  in  Italy  that  to  be  without  anything 
of  the  kind  will  soon  be  a  distinction.  It 
would  be  hard  to  throw  a  stone  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  without  hitting  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
a  count,  or  a  baron  and,  incidentally,  being 
arrested  by  the  police.  These  titles  are  not 
only  hereditary  in  a  direct  line,  but  they 
descend  through  cousins  and  nephews  in  an 
ever- widening  line. 

There  are  only  two  principal  equestrian  or- 
ders in  Italy,  that  of  Saints  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  but  there 
are  several  grades  of  each  and  admission  has 
been  awarded  so  freely  that  the  number  of 
knights,  officers,  and  commanders  is  very 
great. 

Some  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  di- 
minish these  cheap  honors.  A  recent  decree 
provides  for  the  number  of  decorations  to 
be  issued  each  year,  as  follows:  Order  of 
Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  three  knights 
grand  crosses,  eighteen  grand  officers,  fifty- 
four  knights  commanders,  176  officers  and 
494  ordinary  knights.  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  fourteen  knights  grand  crosses, 
forty-eight  grand  officers,  272  knights  com- 
manders, 535  officers,  and  2445  ordinary 
knights.  This  makes  a  total  of  over  four 
thousand  a  year,  which  is  liberal  enough,  as 
Italy  is  not  a  very  large  country,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind  when 
appraising  the  value  of  an  Italian  title. 


An  Eastern  critic,  discussing  the  new  hats, 
allows  himself  a  regrettable  descent  into 
frivolity.  We  are  assured  that  the  hat  when 
not  on  active  duty  can  be  used  as  a  very 
effective  centrepiece  for  a  large  dinner  table. 
filled  with  rubber  plants  or  ferns.  The  shal- 
lower forms  make  an  admirable  cradle  for  the 
baby,  the  extra  space  being  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  large  pillows  and  blankets,  so  that  the 
youngster  shall  not  roll  around  too  much  and 
hurt  himself.  It  is  quite  easy  to  fit  rockers 
if  the  ordinary  trimmings  should  be  found 
ill-placed  for  that  purpose.  The  beehive  hat 
may  be  used  for  its  only  legitimate  purpose — 
as  a  beehive — although  its  colossal  size  may 
prove  a  disadvantage. 


The  craze  for  photograph  postal-cards, 
more  highly  developed  in  Paris  than  else- 
where, has  set  every  one  searching  for  pretty 
girls,  and  so  the  French  metropolis  has  sud- 
denly awakened  to  its  extraordinary  wealth 
in  this  delightful  commodity.  There  were 
two  girls  living  at  Neuilly  who  first  tapped 
the  gold  mine,  and  for  awhile  they  led  the 
strenuous  life,  posing  not  only  for  postal 
cards,  but  for  valentines  and  for  the  charm- 
ing little  advertising  cards  that  accompany 
boxes  of  chocolate  and  such  like  dainties. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times- 
Democrat  tells  us  of  the  fad  and  how  it 
spread  from  the  Neuilly  girls  until  all  Paris 
was  ransacked  for  pretty  faces : 

Then,  one  day,  the  post-card  trade  of  Paris  told 
them: 

"We  have  seen  your  pretty   faces  lots!" 

It  was  a  shock,  coming  in  the  same  month  from 
half  a  dozen  publishers ;  but  the  girls  finally 
cheered  up  at  the  suggestion: 

"Find  us  other  pretty  faces,  while  yours  rest?" 

The  two  Neuilly  houris  made  their  contracts 
for  so  much  per  pose  and  subject,  and  they  started 
in  among  friends  and   acquaintances  of  friends. 

And  thus  they  made  a  queer  discovery;  while 
of  real  beauties  there  are  few  in  any  given  city 
block,  the  mass  of  pleasing  faces,  piquant,  reviving, 
troubling,  interesting,  mocking,  defying,  challeng- 
ing, with  questions,  promises,  pardons,  and  mys- 
teries, how  tell  it? — bright  faces  waked  to  pretty 
audacity  by  the  magnificent  discovery  that  they 
are  not  plain,  that  some  one  wants  to  photograph 
them — these   are    rather   plenty! 

I  repeat,  they  are  not  actresses  or  models. 

They  are  Paris  girls  who  were  neglected. 

At  this  moment  they  are  having  vast  apprecia- 
tion. "Who  has  not  her  post-card?"  runs  the 
slang  phrase.  In  great  factories — where  they  make 
shirts,  pants,  or  what  not — half  the  girls  have 
been   postcarded! 

They  are  posed  not  for  Parisian  subjects  only. 
Every  province  has  to  have  its  "types,"  its  pretty 
faces  under  local  "coiffes,"  genre  groups  in  local 
costumes. 

All  these  are  posed  in  Paris — where  the  pretty 
subjects  are  in  hand  already,  saving  all  expensive 
hunting! 


The  German  court  is  very  particular  as  to 
the  women  who  are  allowed  to  attend.  The 
work  of  revision  done  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain in  London  is  done  by  a  woman  in  Berlin 
who  is  called  the  oberhofmeisterin.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  oberhofmeisterin  to  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  every  woman  who  is 
to  be  presented  and  to  satisfy  herself  that  the 
candidate  is  irreproachable  in  every  respect. 
We  may  be  sure  that  she  does  this  very  much 


better  than  a  man  could  do.  Her  primal  in- 
stincts must  come  to  her  aid  and  she  would 
scent  out  a  past  impropriety  or  a  "history" 
with  a  skill  that  no  mere  man  could  emu- 
late. 

A  court  ball  in  Berlin  is  an  impressive 
affair,  but,  curiously  enough,  no  cloak  rooms 
are  provided,  and  all  wraps  and  parapher- 
nalia of  that  kind  must  be  left  in  the  carriage. 
The  emperor  and  empress  do  not  dance,  but 
they  are  greatly  interested  in  watching  the 
proceeding,  and  the  old-fashioned  dances 
have   a  great   attraction   for  them. 


"Black  jet  is  very  much  in  evidence  at 
present  and  white  jet  interests  me  very 
much,"  declares  an  enthusiastic  English 
woman  in  the  Queen,  "I  am  very  tired  of 
all  the  cut  and  blown  glass  that  masquerades 
as  diamante  work,  crystals,  precious  stones 
of  various  sorts,  bugles  and  beads  of  all  de- 
scriptions, infinitely  preferring,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  any  rate,  something  quite  opaque. 

"Black  and  white  jet  need  not  be  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  list.  In  darkish  colors  it 
is  most  attractive — green  of  the  laurel  or 
creme  de  menthe  shade,  garnet  or  ruby  for 
embroidering,  red  currant  or  wine  shades  of 
tulle,  yellow  like  clouded  amber — quite  fasci- 
nating this  last — turquoise,  with  all  the  real 
gem's  lack  of  transparency  ;  brown — think  of 
a  brown  net  frock  worked  in  brown  jet  and 
aluminum,  with  a  dash  of  gold  over  a  slip  of 
faint   maize   charmeuse  ! 

"Gray  jet  combined  with  dull  silver  beads 
and  platinum  threads  would  form  charming 
matt  effect  stitchery,  biscuit  colored  jet,  gray 
green  jet,  the  color  of  gooseberry  fool,  royal 
blue  jet,  purple  jet,  arid  to  finish  up  with 
mole-colored  jet,  with  which  one  could  do  so 
many  charming  things  that  I  hardly  like  to 
begin  suggestions,  for  fear  I  should  never  be 
able  to  stop.  And  these  ideas  for  a  variety 
of    colorings    in    this    opaque    glass — for    of 


course  it  is  only  that,  and  cleverly  made, 
too,  so  as  not  to  be  heavy — need  not  be  con- 
fined to  evening  wear,  but  in  several  cases 
could  form  part  of  the  new  millinery — does 
so,  in  fact — and  worn  judiciously  makes  an 
agreeable  change." 


A  Paris  newspaper  points  out  the  not  uni- 
versally known  fact  that  the  true  name  of 
Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French  and  wife 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  was  Marie  Josephe 
Rose.  The  name  Josephine  was  given  to  her 
by  Napoleon  himself  with  whom  it  was  a 
freak  to  rename  the  women  of  his  court. 
His  sister  Marianne  he  called  Elise,  Annon- 
ciade  became  Caroline,  and  Paulette  he 
changed  to  Pauline. 

Josephine's  name  among  her  intimates  was 
Yeyette  and  Barras  never  called  her  other- 
wise. Even  the  Pope  was  so  unfamiliar  with 
her  name  that  when  he  sent  his  benediction 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  "Our  Sister  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Victoria  Bonaparte."  In  1814, 
on  the  departure  for  Elba,  the  Debats  re- 
ferred to  Josephine  as  "the  mother  of  Prince 
Eugene,"  while  her  tomb  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion "a  Josephine,  Eugene  et  Hortense  1825." 


We  were  under  the  impression  that  no  one 
now  plays  croquet  except  curates  and  young 
ladies  who  are  sentimentally  interested  in  that 
particular  branch  of  the  church  militant.  But 
it  seems  that  King  Edward  is  a  devotee  of  the 
game  and  that  the  croquet  ground  at  Cannes 
is  kept  in  order  for  his  special  relaxation. 
Golf  does  not  suit,  although  he  likes  to  watch 
the  play,  but  croquet  supplies  him  with  just 
the  needed  amount  of  exercise  and  excite- 
ment. There  was  formerly  no  croquet  ground 
at  Biarritz,  but  since  the  king  took  to  going 
there  annually  a  lawn  has  been  set  apart  for 
him  adjoining  the  golf  ground  and  no  one 
else  uses   it  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


As  a  gentleman  was  having  his  luncheon 
in  the  coffee  room  of  a  Birmingham  hotel 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  another  visitor,  who 
during  the  whole  ot  the  meal  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  warming  himself  and  watch- 
ing him  partake  of  his  repast.  At  length, 
unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he  rang  the 
bell  and  said :  ''Waiter,  kindly  turn  that 
gentleman  round  ;  I  think  he  is  done  on  that 
side." 


To  justify  his '  repeated  use  of  the  same 
witticism,  as  noted  in  three  of  his  plays,  J. 
M.  Barrie  says :  "We  Scots  abhor  waste. 
Did  you  never  hear  of  the  aged  Saunders 
Carlyle,  who  always  drank  off  his  whisky  to 
the  last  drop  the  instant  it  was  poured  out  for 
him?  'Why  do  you  drink  down  your  liquor 
in  that  quick,  greedy  way  ?'  a  stranger  said  to 
Saunders  in  a  reproachful  tone.  'I  once  had 
one  knocked  over/  the  old  man  explained." 


This  happened  on  the  Lake  Shore  flier  not 
long  ago.  A  man  rushed  in  from  the  car  be- 
hind, evidently  in  great  agitation,  and  said : 
"Has  anybody  in  the  car  any  whisky  ?  A 
woman  in  the  car  behind  has  fainted."  In- 
stantly dozens  of  flasks  were  produced.  The 
man  who  had  asked  for  it  picked  out  the 
largest  one,  drew  the  cork,  and  put  the  bottle 
to  his  lips.  With  a  long,  satisfied  sigh,  he 
handed  it  back  and  remarked  :  ''That  did  me 
a  lot  of  good.  I  needed  it,  for  it  always 
makes  me  feel  queer  to  .see  a  woman   faint." 


The  brother  of  a  scientist  went  to  a  book- 
shop to  buy  a  present.  He  told  the  clerk 
that  he  wanted  some  kind  of  a  volume  dealing 
with  natural  history  to  give  to  his  brother,  a 
zoologist.  Could  he  recommend  one  ?  The 
clerk  glanced  over  the  shelves  with  a  know- 
ing air.  At  last  he  pulled  down  a  book. 
"This  would  interest  him,"  he  remarked.  "It 
is  by  one  of  our  best  authors."  "Let  me  see 
it,"  said  the  purchaser.  The  clerk  handed  it 
to  him.  On  the  back,  in  large  letters,  was  the 
word  "Anthology."  "All  about  ants,"  com- 
mented the  clerk. 

Tragedies  innumerable  culminate  in  the 
emergency  hospital.  "What  has  happened  to 
me  ?"  asked  the  patient  when  he  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  ether.  "You  were  in 
a  trolley  car  accident."  said  the  nurse,  "and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  amputate  your 
right  hand."  He  sank  back  on  the  pillow, 
sobbing  aloud.  "Cheer  up,"  said  the  nurse, 
patting  him  on  the  head,  "you'll  soon  learn 
to  get  along  all  right  with  your  left  hand." 
"Oh,  it  wasn't  the  loss  of  the  hand  itself  that 
I  was  thinking  of,"  sighed  the  victim.  "But 
on  the  forefinger  was  a  string  that  my  wife 
tied  around  it  to  remind  me  to  get  something 
for  her  this  morning,  and  now  I'll  never  be 
able  to  remember  what  it  was." 


It  is  related  that  a  Philadelphia  professor 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  at  a  banquet 
one  night  drank  several  glasses  of  port.  The 
professor  did  not  know  this  wine's  extraordi- 
nary strength,  and  in  all  innocence  he  took 
too  much.  When  he  rose  to  leave  the  table, 
his  legs,  to  his  dismay,  tottered,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  sway  slightly.  The  horrified  pro- 
fessor got  to  the  parlor  in  safety.  He  sat 
down  in  the  most  distant  corner.  But  soon 
his  young  hostess,  leading  a  maid  who  carried 
her  two  beautiful  twin  babies,  came  to  him 
for  his  approbation.  The  professor  sat  up 
very  erect.  He  gazed  at  the  twins  glassily. 
Then  he  articulated  carefully,  in  a  hoarse, 
thick  voice:     "What  a  bonny  little  child!" 


They  were  playing  a  game  in  which  some 
one  gives  out  the  initial  of  some  object  in  the 
room  and  the  rest  of  them  try  to  guess  the 
object.  So  they  tried  to  get  the  host's  gray- 
haired  father  into  it.  But  he  held  off. 
"Sure,"  said  he,  "I'm  a  little  bad  in  me  spell- 
ing. I'd  make  no  hand  at  such  a  game." 
"Oh,  come  on,"  they  pleaded  ;  "you  pick  out 
some  object,  tell  us  the  letter  it  begins  with 
and  we'll  guess  it."  So  the  old  man,  cajoled, 
finally  yielded.  "Well,"  said  he,  "then  I  will. 
The  letter  is  'F.'  "  They  tried  and  tried  to 
guess  what  he  meant.  Knowing  his  weakness 
in  spelling,  his  son  picked  "phonograph," 
thinking  the  old  gentleman  might  imagine  it 
began  with  an  "F" ;  but  no,  he  was  wrong. 
Finally  they  all  had  to  give  it  up,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  tell  the  article.  He  looked 
wise  and  said.  "Well,  since  you  all  give  up 
what  the  thing  is  that  begins  with  an  'F,'  I'll 
tell  yez.     It's  the  fwhat-not," 


The  late  Mr.  N.  J.  Bradlee  was  summoned 
to  appear  as  an  expert  on  real  estate  in 
Boston  some  years  ago,  in  a  law-suit  over  the 
value  of  certain  property.  The  lawyer  on  the 
other  side,  not  knowing  Mr.  Bradlee,  under- 
took to  counteract  his  testimony.  In  the 
cross-examination  the  questions  and  answers 
were  somewhat  as  follows :  "What  did  you 
say  your  business  was,  Mr.  Bradlee  ?"  began 
the  lawyer.  "Well.  I  have  charge  of  a  good 
many  trusts,  mostly  real  estate,"  said  Mr. 
Bradlee.  "How  much  real  estate  have  you 
ever  had  charge   of  at  one  time?"     "Well,   I 


don't  think  I  can  say,  exactly."  "But  how 
much  should  you  guess  ?"  "I  couldn't  even 
guess."  "Well,  sir,  would  you  say  it  was 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  ?"  "I  should  put 
it  as  high  as  that,  certainly."  "Would  you 
put  it  as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars  ?" 
"Yes."  "Fifteen  thousand?"  "Yes."  "Twenty- 
five  thousand  ?"  "Yes."  "Fifty  thousand  ?" 
"Yes."  "A  hundred  thousand?"  "Yes." 
"Five  hundred  thousand?"  "Yes."  "A  mil- 
lion?" "Yes."  "Well,  how  many  millions?" 
roared  the  astonished  lawyer,  who  only  now 
began  to  discover  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar. 
"Well."  said  Mr.  Bradlee,  very  coolly,  "I  told 
you  at  the  start  I  couldn't  say,  but  since  you 
insist  on  it,  I  will  roughly  estimate  it  at,  say, 
a  hundred  millions."  "You  may  stand  down." 
said   the   attorney,   who   was   soon    non-suited. 


An  Oregon  editor  once  got  a  big  advertise- 
ment from  a  place  which  sold  nothing  but 
oysters.  The  place  had  just  opened,  and  while 
the  proprietor  was  willing  to  advertise  he 
didn't  have  the  cash  to  spend  ;  so  the  news- 
paper man  took  a  card  which  entitled  him 
to  $10  worth  of  oysters.  "A  few  days  later 
a  tramp  printer  strolled  into  the  Gazette 
office  and  wanted  a  job,"  relates  the  editor. 
"I  had  nothing  to  offer  him,  but  told  the  man 
he  might  sleep  back  in  the  composing-room, 
and  as  he  had  no  money  to  buy  food,  I  gave 
him  the  meal  ticket  on  the  oyster  parlor.  I 
didn't  hear  from  him  again  for  more  than  a 
week.  One  day  he  came  into  the  office  look- 
ing a  bit  drawn  and  worn.  'I  don't  want  to 
seem  dissatisfied  with  what  you've  done  for 
me,  Mr.  Carter,'  said  he,  'and  I'm  willing  to 
admit  that  the  luscious  bivalve  is  a  wonder- 
fully fine  bit  of  food;  but  for  heaven's  sake, 
can't  you  get  an  ad  from  a  ham  and  egg  em- 
porium ?'  " 

■*♦> 

THE    MERRY   MUSE. 

Causean  deflect. 
Heboltsasandwichandsomebeans, 

Apieceortwoofpie ; 
Andirulpsacupofcoffeedown 

Whileyoucanbatyoureye. 

Then,  later  on,  there  comes  to  him 

A  very  common  question; 
He  wonders  how  it  was  that  he 

Contracted    indigestion. 

— Coburn  Giant  Talks. 


With  Jagged  Teeth. 
When   Blowser  in  his    Crimson    Flyer 

Ran  over  Robert  Blake, 
He  punctured  hopelessly  a  tire — 
Old   Bob  was   such   a   rake! 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Modernization. 


There  was   a  man    in   Washington, 

Unless  the  legend   lies, 
Who  got  into  an  awful  scrap 

And  lost  'most  all  his  spies. 

And  when  he  found  his  spies  were  gone, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  got  into  another  scrap 

To  get  them  back  again. 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Playing  Checkers. 


Sometimes   at  night  my    father'll   say, 

"Get  out  your  checkers,  Ned; 
We'll  try  a  rubber,  you  and   I, 

Before  you  go  to  bed." 
And  then  we'll  play,  and  if  he  beats, 

Why,   father'll  kind  of  smile 
And  say,  "Now  set  your  wits  to  work, 

This  little  game's  worth  while." 
But  if  I  beat  the  first  two  games 

He'll  yawn,  and  then  he'll  say 
To  mother,  "It's  a  foolish  game, 

But  sonny  likes  to  play." 

— Youth's  Companion. 

The  Anti  Regulation. 
Says  Eddie,  the  Mixer,   a  wipin'   his   eye, 

Weepin'  a  jiggerful,   heavin*  a  sigh, 
"We're  on  de  toboggan,  we're  off  of  our  feet; 
Goodby  to  de  joyful  American  treat!" 

— New  York  Herald. 


The  Bait  of  Spring. 

I  want  to  go  fishing;  to  splash  through  the  brook, 
To  feel  the  warm  sun,  to  sit  in  the  shade, 
To  get  a  boy's  fun  in  arbor  and  glade, 

To  eat  my  noon  lunch  in  some  cosy  nook. 

I  want  to  go  fishing;  to  tramp  through  the  fields, 
To   fall  over  rocks,  get  scratches  and   knocks; 
To  jump  on  the  bogs,  to  startle  the  frogs, 

And  feel  other  things  that  trout  fishing  yields. 

I  want  to  go  fishing;  to  feel  on  my  hook 
A  glorious  bite  that  draws  the  line  tight, 
That  makes  the  blood  quicker  as  I   see  the   fish 
nicker 

And  go  dashing  down  the  swift  brook. 

I  want  to  go  fishing  in  garb  that's  grotesque, 
To  get  my  clothes  wet,  to  be  in  a  sweat; 
Perhaps  to  be  mired,  to  be  just  dog  tired; 

To  know  I'm  not  tied  to  this  desk. 

I  want  to  go  fishing;  the  cobwebs  brush  out. 
To  get  some  clean  air,  for  I  know  it  is  there; 
To  feel  nature's  charm — now  where  is  the  harm 

If  I  quit  and  go   fishing  for  trout? 

— .War  York  Globe. 
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Hirschman  &  Co. 


Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
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FOR    A    PURE 

TONICAL,  STIMULANT,    FOR  CHEER  OR  COM  FORT,  STRENGTH 
AND       HEALTH,      FOR      RECUPERATION      AND       RESTORATION 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IS    ABSOLUTE     PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED    UNDER   THE    NATIONAL    PURE    FOOD    LAW 
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HE>TIY  CAMPE  A;  CO..  Inc.. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

BANKING 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

( Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco) 

526  California  St,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 

High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO   &>  CO. 

BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 

French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings   Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from    7    to   8:30 

Officers — Charles   Carpy,    President;   Arthur 
Legallet,    1st    Vice-President;    Leon    Bocqueraz, 
2d   Vice-President;  A.   Bousquet,   Secretary;   P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.     C.     Babin,    J.    A.     Bergerot, 
Charles    Carpy,    Arthur    Legallet,    G.    Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
T.   E.  Artigues,  J.    S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 

J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s-  f. 

cohonado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

MILLS  BUILDING                         AVE'              HOTEL  ALEXANDRIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO                                                            LOS  ANGELES 

ROLAND  BECSEY 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

CALL  BUILDING                          SAN  FRANCISCO 

LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Saruome  St*. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000 

Sig      Greenebaum,      president;      H.      Fleisch- 
hacker,     vice-president     and     manager;     Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;    R.  Altschul,  cashier; 
C.    F.    Hunt,    assistant    cashier;    A.    Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 

Profitable  Investment 

Wooldyoo  entertain  a  business  project  where  roa  coald 
invest  any  part  of  S100  I    Have  your  money  returned  in 
three  months  and  also  receive  good  profits.     Investigation 
solicited  and  references  furnished. 

LOUIS  E.  MARSH  COMPANY  (Inc.) 
45  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone  Douglas  3961 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850                        OF  HARTFORD 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total    Lash    Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,                     W.  L.  \V.  Milleu, 

Manager                           Assistant  Manager 

CLUBBING  RATES 

The    Argonaut    has   club    rale    arrangements    with 
all  prominent  publications,  and   will  furnish  rates  on 
request. 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  BANKERS 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Honroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  Street 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      Pacific  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Code. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

So  much  entertaining  has  taken  place  since  the 
close  of  Lent  that  it  seems  almost  a  revival  o  f 
the  gayeties  of  the  winter.  The  many  weddings 
planned  for  the  spring  and  early  summer  are 
creating  most  of  the  social  activities,  as  prospective 
brides  and  bridegrooms  are  being  feted  exten- 
sively. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Cecile 
Rogers,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Rogers,  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Franklin  Hamilton  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island.      No    date    is    announced    for   the   wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Berry,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Berry,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  May  15. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sabina  Wood  Watts, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Watts,  to  Captain  D. 
C-  McDougal,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  take  place  today 
(Saturday)  at  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest, 
New  York  City. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucille  Wilkins,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Wilkins  of  San  Rafael, 
to  Mr.  Taliaferro  Milton  will  take  place  tomorrow 
(Sunday)    in   St.   Louis. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  \  era  Meyer,  daughter  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  E.  Meyer,  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen  tooK  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Morgan  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Miss  Laura  Meyer, 
a  sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of  honor,  Mrs. 
George  Anson  Herrick  was  matron  of  honor,  and 
the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Rachel  Warner  of  Chi- 
cago and  Miss  Minnie  Gardiner  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  George  Anson  Herrick  was  the  best  man  and 
the  ushers  were  Mr.  William  Meyer,  Mr.  Edward 
Meyer,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Owen.  After  a  honey- 
moon journey  to  Southern  California  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen   will   live   here. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Baldwin,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  to  Mr.  James  Russell 
Selfridge,  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  2121  Lyon  Street.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 
Miss  Mabelle  Elliott  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  maid 
of  honor  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Baldwin  was  the  best 
man.  Only  relatives  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  a  few  intimate  friends  attended  the 
reception  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selfridge 
have  gone  to  Southern  California  on  their  wed- 
ding journey. 

The  wedaing  of  Miss  Caryl  Lefferts,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Lefferts,  to  Mr.  Duff  Green  May- 
nard,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week 
at  their  home  at  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss 
Margaret    Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Miss  Margaret  Newhall  and  Mr.  Athole 
McBean. 

Mr.  Athole  McBean  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of 
his   fiancee,    Miss    Margaret    Newhall. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  last  in  honor  of  Miss  Katharine 
Donohoe, 

Miss  Sidney  Davis  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wolcott- Thomas. 
Assisting  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore, 
Mrs.  Lena  Sefton  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Boswell  King, 
Miss  Helen  Baker,  and  Miss  Julia  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Russell  Bogue  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
yesterday  (Friday)  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Caroline  Mills. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Sunday  afternoon  last -at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  honor  of  her  guest,  Miss  Bernice  Wet- 
more. 

Baroness  von  Schroeder  and  Miss  Janet  von 
Schroeder  entertained  at  a  tea  on  Friday  afternoon 
of  last  week  at  the  Hotel   Rafael. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathleen  Thompson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Gilman  Norris,  will  take  place  in  New 
York  City  on  Friday,  April  30. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Groom  and  Miss  Helen  -Wheeler 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen  Wolcott-Thomas. 

The  Misses  Thompson  were  hostesses  at  a  tea 
on  Sunday  afternoon  last  at  the  Studio  Building 
on  Presidio  Avenue  in  honor  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Thompson. 

A  farewell  luncheon  was  given  by  the  members 
of   the    San    Francisco    Real    Estate    Board    in    the 


red  room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Buckbee,  the  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Buckbee 
is  planning  a  pleasure  trip  of  several  months' 
extent.  Among  those  who  sat  at  the  round  table 
with  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Rich,  Mr. 
George  D.  Toy,  Mr.  William  B.  White,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Howell,  Mr.  John  McGaw,  Mr.  Dewey  Coffin,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Harrig2n,  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Baldwin. 

Count  Charles  de  Polignac  of  Paris  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis 
a  few  davs  ago,  among  the  guests  being  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  McKenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  Eaton, 
Colonel  Cotton,  Mr.  F.  Mallett,  Mr.  John  Coffrey, 
and    Mr.    H.   E.    Blood. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  last 
Wednesday  were  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,  Miss  Cecelia  O'Connor,  and  Miss 
Virginia    Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  in  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days  ago, 
among  her  guests  being  Mrs.  W.  G.  Irwin,  Mrs. 
Charles    O.    Alexander,   and    Mrs.    Mountford    Wil- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Miss  Martha  Cal- 
houn returned  last  week  from  a  month's  stay  in 
the  East,  where  they  visited  New  York,  and 
Charleston,    South    Carolina. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  has  been  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  the  latter's 
country  place   near   Bakersfield. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  will  sail  today  (Satur- 
day) from  New  York  for  Germany,  where  she  will 
spend    three    months. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  will  leave  in  June  for 
the  East,  where  she  will  join  her  daughter,  Miss 
Christine    Pomeroy,    and    spend    the   summer. 

Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle  will  sail  today 
(Saturday)  from  New  York  for  Europe,  where  she 
will    spend    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Rafael,  after  spending  the  win- 
ter  in   town. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  has  returned  from  a  month's 
stay  in  New  York,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  and  Mr.  Leavitt  Baker, 
has  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Laura  Hamilton  and  Miss  Alexandra  Ham- 
ilton, who  have  been  in  Europe  for  the  past  /ear, 
are  expected  home  about  May  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  left  this 
week  for  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Wilkins  and  Miss 
Lucile  Wilkins  left  on  Friday  of  last  week  for 
St.    Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  have  gone  to 
their  country  place  at  Burlingame  for  the  sum- 
Mrs.  John  Johns  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Peyton 
left  last  week  for  several  weeks'  stay  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Lydia 
Hopkins  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  their 
country  place  at  Menlo  Pane,  where  they  will 
spend   the   summer. 

Miss  Ysabel  Brewer  has  been  visiting  in  town 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and 
the  Misses  Wheeler  will  spend  the  summer  at 
their  country  place  on  the  McCloud  River. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Miss  Eliza  McMullin 
have  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in 
Southern   California  and  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Sybil  Howard  arrived  recently  from  Santa 
Barbara  to   visit   Miss    Caroline   Mills. 

Mrs.  Waldo  Evans  arrived  here  this  week  to 
join  her  husband,  Lieutenant-Commander  Evans, 
L".  S.  N.,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  guest  at 
the   Hotel    Monroe. 

Miss  Clara  Allen  and  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman 
left  last  week  for  a  visit  to  Miss  Blanchard  and 
Miss  Gamble  in  Santa  BarDara. 

Mrs.  Merritt  Reid  and  Miss  Merritt  Reid  will 
leave  shortly  for  the  East  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Miss  Kath- 
leen de  Young  left  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  Miss  Mary  Sherwood, 
and  Mr.  H.  Warner  Sherwood  will  soon  return 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  for  a  year 
with  the  best  masters  of  'cello  and  violin.  They 
will    reside  at    Claremont  Park,    Berkeley. 

Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Keegan  were  recent  visitors  at  Del  Monte. 

The  Rev.  Clifton  Macon,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Oakland,  with  his  wife  and  baby  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Macon,  of  Orange,  Vermont, 
will   remain  at  Del   Monte  for  a  week. 

Mr.  James  King  Steele,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Bull,  of  San  Mateo,  spent  a  portion 
of  the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.    M.    F.    Tempelton    of    Fruitvale    and    Mrs. 


m^W  BAKl  HCr  POWDER  I 


The  most  highly  refined  and  healthful 
of  baking  powders.  Its  constant  use 
in  almost  every  American  household, 
its  sales  all  over  the  world,  attest  its 
wonderful   popularity   and  usefulness. 


Balfour  Adamson  were  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few 
days. 

Some  San  Francisco  visitors  at  the  Pacific  Grove 
Hotel  last  week  were  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home 
Lansdale  and  Miss"  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Woodworth 
Wethered,  Mr.  George  W.  Lunt,  Mrs.  R.  Dietze 
and  Mrs.  C.  Schroeder,  Miss  C.  Pratt,  with  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Wellman  of  New  York. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  were  Mr.  H.  G.  Martel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jones,  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Burnes, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bostwick,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Booth,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gillray,  Mr.  F.  J.  Conroy,  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Lindquist,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Long.  Mr.  R.  W.  Marindale,  Mr.  J.  C.  Schieck, 
Mr.   Samuel  Bibo. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points  : 

Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Swinburne,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
is  to  retire  from  active  service  on  May  15,  ar- 
rived here  on  Saturday  last  from  Magdalena  Bay 
on   his  flagship,    West    Virginia. 

Brigadier-General  William  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Luzon,  P.  I., 
will  be  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  on  the 
retirement  of  Major-General  John  F.  Weston, 
commanding  the  Department  of  California,  on 
November    13,    1909. 

Brigadier-General  Frederick  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  A, 
left  yesterday  (Friday)  for  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
and  will  assume  command  of  the  brigade  post, 
Fort    D.    A.    Russell. 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  colonel,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  was  directed  promoted  to 
his  present  rank  by  the  President  in  view  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Jacob  Augur,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  McKinley,  P.  I.  Colonel  Augur 
was  to  have  been  promoted  in  the  near  future. 

Major  William  G.  Haan,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Wash- 
ington, D-  C,  and  report  in  person  to  the  chief 
of  staff  for  temporary  duty  pertaining  to  the  work 
of  the  Land  Defense  Board,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  duty  will  return  to  his  proper 
station. 

Major  John  K.  Cree,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  relieved  from  his  present 
duties  about  June  20  and  will  then  proceed  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  accompany 
Coast  Artillery  troops,  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
Honolulu.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  Major  Cree  will  assume  command  of  Fort 
Ruger   and  the  Artillery   District  of  Honolulu. 

Major  Andre  W.  Brewster,  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  an  acting  inspector- 
general,  which  took  effect  on  Tuesday  last. 

Captain  Leonard  T-  Waldron,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Sixty- 
Eighth  Company,  with  station  at  Fort  Baker,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
that  post  for  assignment  to  duty. 

Captain  Frederick  L.  Dengler,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  designated  to  examine 
and  select  public  animals  for  the  Quartermaster 
Department,    U.    S.    A 

Captain  Merch  B.  Stewart,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  officers  to  meet  at  the  Rock  Island  Arse- 
nal, Rock  Island,  Illinois,  on  April  28,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  equipment 
and  load  for  the  infantry  soldier. 

Captain  Lawrence  B.  Simonds,  TJ.  S.  A.,  whose 
detail  expired  as  a  commissary  on  April  15,  left 
on  Saturday  last  for  Fort  Crook,  Nebraska,  to  join 
the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,  to  which  regi- 
ment he  was  assigned. 

Captain  William  H.  Brooks,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Mackenzie, 
Wyoming,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sick 
leave  of  absence  granted  him  will  proceed  to  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  post  for  duty. 

Pay  Director  C.  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  as  pay- 
master of  the  yard,   on  April   30. 

Paymaster  W.  T.  Wallace,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  home  to  await  orders. 


In  France,  as  in  other  European  countries, 
details  of  costume  were  mostly  born  of 
whims  that  originated  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  as  when,  in  an  idle  moment,  Louis  XIII 
had  all  the  beard  removed  from  his  face.  In- 
stantly all  the  courtiers,  young  and  old  alike, 
affected  the  beardless  face.  The  hair  was 
permitted  to  remain  long,  as  it  had  been  for 
a  numbers  of  years.  Long  flowing  locks, 
gracefully  disposed,  naturally  or  by  artificial 
means,  over  the  shoulders,  were  counted 
things  of  beauty  by  the  men  of  the  time,  and 
gold  and  silver  lace,  in  bands  and  embroid- 
eries, was  used  freely  and  with  little  regard 
for  suitability.  The  flowing  locks  of  hair  and 
the  beardless  face  remained  in  favor,  and 
when  Louis  XIV  found  that  the  keeping  of 
late  hours  was  telling  on  his  complexion  he 
and  his  courtiers  borrowed  again  from 
women's  styles  and  used  rouge  and  white- 
wash, and  the  little  black  patches  on  the 
face  that  helped  to  conceal  wrinkles  and  pal- 
lor. In  consequence  Louis  XIV,  when  in 
all  his  finery,  resembled  a  big  pink  and  white 
doll.  In  1670,  after  Louis  had  been  successful 
in  war,  and  had  been  named  Louis  the  Tri- 
umphant, the  sword  became  a  part  of  court 
costume,  and  the  coats  worn  by  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  took  on  a  military  aspect  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  the  wig  was  donned, 
when  the  king  found  his  hair  becoming  thin- 
ner. This  wig  was  white,  being  of  light  hair, 
powdered,  and  was  thought  to  lend  to  the  face 
a  certain  youthfulness,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
be  counted  a  head  of  hair  prematurely  gray. 
Yet  all  the  time  men's  costumes  were  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  the  sort  favored  today, 
as  could  be  seen  by  one  who  watched  all  the 
signs.  Gradually  the  furbelows  and  the  frip- 
peries subsided  or  became  simplified. 


Pears 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  good  for  family  use,  though 
specially  put  up  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
Alt  the  cows  on  the  fann  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE   FOR   INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Pho.e  Park  6400 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


<J  Quick  room  service  is 
gained  by  maintaining 
pantries  on  every  other 
floor. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  Majestic 

(Sutter  and  Gough) 

A  homelike  hotel  for  refined  peo- 
ple. Very  best  cuisine.  Moderate 
prices.     Rates  on  application. 


HOTEL 
Del  Monte  Grounds 

are  superbly  beautiful  now 

The  magnificent  126  acre  floral  park,  with  its 
smooth  graveled  roads  and  winding  paths,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  Hotel.  It  is  radiant 
with  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  is  one  of 
the  flcest  examples  of  landscape  gardening  in 
America.    The  weather  too  is  perfectly  delightful. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


IaK 


F%«.      MOORE'S 

POison 

NEVER  n  PMPnY       30  YEARS 

FAILING  KCnLUT       THESTAKuARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELON5,  BURNS,  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

frfce  25  Cenfs. 

1-ANGLEV5MICHAEL5C0.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 


Mme.  Nazimova,  the  Russian  player  who 
has  been  compared  with  Bernhardt  and  Duse, 
and  who  comes  to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next 
Monday  night,  opening  an  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  won  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  the 
New  York  critics  very  early  in  her  English- 
speaking  career.  Her  insight,  her  dramatic 
expression,  her  thorough  knowledge  and  adept 
use  of  stage  technic,  as  well  as  her  youth  and 
beauty,  have  given  the  most  exacting  au- 
diences the  satisfaction  that  only  an  artist 
can  give.  This  is  the  first  tour  she  has  made, 
and  her  managers,  the  Shuberts,  have  sent 
with  her  the  same  able  company  that  sup- 
ported her  during  her  New  York  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  first  week  Mme.  Xazimova  will 
appear  as  Nora  in  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House," 
and  she  is  said  to  give  a  most  attractive  and 
impressive  characterization  of  the  romping, 
care-free  girl  who  develops  suddenly  into  a 
woman  with  a  soul  of  her  own.  It  will  be  a 
strong  contrast  for  her  role  of  Hedda,  to  be 
offered  the  second  week  of  her  season  here. 
After  "Hedda  Gabler"  will- be  offered  the  new 
modern  play,  "Comtesse  Coquette."  There 
will  be  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinee 
performances  during  the  engagement  of  Mme. 
Xazimova.  

"Peter  Pan"  will  end  its  successful  run  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  with  the  performances 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  afternoons  and 
evenings,  and  be  succeeded  Monday  night  by 
"If  I  Were  King,"  the  historical  comedy- 
drama  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  in  which 
E.  H.  Sothern  won  wide  success.  Paul  Mc 
Allister,  the  new  leading  man  at  the  Valencia, 
will  make  nis  first  appearance  here  in  the 
Sothern  role,  and  should  find  its  romantic 
possibilities  eminently  to  his  taste  and  advan- 
tage. Florence  Oakley,  the  new  leading 
woman,  will  be  introduced  in  this  play  also, 
and  will  be  the  Katherine  de  Vaucelles  whom 
Louis  XI  could  not  win  from  the  poet  Villon. 
Another  appearance  of  special  interest  will  be 
that  of  George  Osbourne,  the  popular  actor, 
who  returns  to  San  Francisco  to  revive  for- 
mer triumphs.  He  has  been  in  the  companies 
of  Maude  Adams  and  Henry'  Miller  recently. 
There  are  no  less  than  forty-five  characters 
in  the  play,  and  all  the  former  favorites  of 
the  Valencia  company  will  be  seen  in  con- 
genial parts.  Elaborate  stage  effects  are,  of 
course,  a  feature  of  the  production. 


Switch,"  Paul  Sandor's  Miniature  Circus,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Frank  Fogarty  in  his  quaint  ob- 
servations. A  new  series  of  Motion  Pictures 
will  be  the  finale  as  usual. 


Otis  Skinner's  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family"  will 
come  to  a  close  this  Saturday  evening.  Star 
and  company  have  achieved  a  notable  success. 


Mrs.  Fiske_  and  her  New  York  company 
will  present  "Salvation  Nell"  at  the  Valencia 
Theatre  for  the  two  weeks  beginning  Monday, 
Juce-14.  instead  of  June  21,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. Charlotte  Thompson,  a  former  dra- 
matic critic  and  playwright  of  this  city,  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  this  wonderful 
drama  of  the  slums.  Holbrook  Blinn,  another 
Californian,  is  Mrs._  Fiske's  leading  man. 


One  of  the  big  theatrical  events  of  the  sea- 
son will  take  place  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
Tuesday  afternoon.  May  4,  when  the  eighth 
benefit  in"  aid  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the 
Associated  Theatrical  Managers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  given.  The  best  features  from 
the  current  bills  at  the  Van  Ness,  Alcazar. 
Princess,  Valencia,  Orpheum,  and  American 
Theatres  will  be  presented.  The  overture  will 
be  played  by  the  combined  orchestras  of  the 
city  and  the  performance  will,  as  usual,  be 
continuous.  The  price  of  seats  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  instead  of  two 
dollars  as  hitherto,  and  tickets  are  on  sale  at 
all  of  the  principal  theatres. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will  be  here  next  month 
with  her  brilliantly  successful  production  of 
"Lady  Frederick." 


At  the  Princess  Theatre  a  new  offering  will 
be  presented  Monday  evening,  though  "The 
Umpire"  is  still  going  smoothly,  brightly,  and 
musically.  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon,"  a  season- 
long  success  at  the  Casino.  New  York,  will 
be  produced  next  week,  and  with  an  effective 
cast,  new  and  handsome  costumes,  and  appro- 
priate settings.  Fred  Mace,  May  Boley,  Zoe 
Barnett,  Helen  Darling,  Ethel  du  Fre  Hous- 
ton, James  F.  Stevens,  Budd  Ross,  and  other 
principals  are  well  placed  in  the  cast,  and  the 
chorus  will  be,  as  ever,  pleasing  to  eye  and 
ear.  The  piece  itself  promises  much  charm 
in  music  and  lines. 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 

Next  Thursday  night,  at  Christian  Science 
Hall,  Mr.  Wright  Kramer  will  commence  his 
three-weeks  season  of  "The  Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues."  This  speaker  has  for  years 
been  the  traveling  companion  of  Burton 
Holmes,  who  is  at  present  devoting  his  time 
to  the  pictorial  work. 

The  series  will  consist  of  five  subjects,  each 
of  which  will  be  given  three  times  so  that 
season  ticket  purchasers  need  go  but  twice 
a  week  in  order  to  hear  all  the  subjects. 

The  first  week  will  be  entirely  devoted  to 
"Berlin,"  and  the  life  and  art  in  that  beauti- 
ful city  will  be  interestingly  described  and 
pictured.  The  dates  for  this  subject  are 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  April  29  and 
30,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  May  1.  The 
next  week  will  be  devoted  to  "Vienna"  and 
"Paris." 

Seats  for  all  may  be  secured  Monday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  There  are  still  some 
course  tickets  to  be  obtained. 

The  Oakland  course  will  consist  of  three 
Travelogues,  to  be  given  on  successive  Friday 
afternoons,  commencing  next  Friday,  April  30. 
Seats  for  these  are  on  sale  at  the  theatre 
box-office  in  Oakland. 


'The  Orpheum  has  already  settled  down  to 
life  in  its  new  and  splendid  home.  The  bill 
next  week,  beginning  with  the  Sunday  matinee 
performance,  will  have  several  novel  features 
and  be  entertaining  throughout.  Lillian  Mor- 
timer, a  talented  actress,  will  present  a  play 
of  her  own  writing,  entitled  "Po  White  Trash 
Jinny,"  which  affords  her  an  excellent,  oppor- 
tunity trr  excel  in  the  "name-part.  The  Four 
Sisters  Amatis  will  present  a  unique  musical 
offering.  Gisela,  one  of  the  sisters,  is  said 
to  be  the  possessor  of  a  voice  of  the  widest 
range  in  the  world,  covering  three  and  a  half 
octaves  and  extending  to  B,  over  high  C,  or, 
to  be  more  technical,  B  altissimo.  The  four 
sisters  play  on  different  pianos  at  the  same 
time,  classical  and  popular  selections.  Knight 
Brothers  and  Lillian  Sawtelle  will  contribute 
an  eccentric  singing  and  dancing  act.  Next 
week  will  be  the  second  of  Grigolati's  Aerial 
Ballet  and  their  latest  flying  novelty,  Butter- 
flies and  Doves.  It  will  be  the  last  of  Mar- 
garet Moffat  and  company,  in  "Awake  at  the 


Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop's  Concert. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  concert 
to  be  given  on  Monday  night  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre  by  Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop,  who,  after  a 
great  success  in  the  East,  returns  as  a  pro- 
fessional singer  of  great  talent. 

The  Viennese  violoncello  virtuoso,  Karl 
Grienauer,  and  his  wife,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  will  assist  Mrs.  Lathrop.  Mr.  Gyula 
Onnay  will  accompany  her. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  will  be 
composed  of  works  of  the  early  Italians, 
Montverde,  Handel,  Jomelli.  A  group  of  Ger- 
man songs  by  Bach,  Liszt,  and  Wolf  will  fol- 
low, and  then  Mrs.  Lathrop  will  sing  in  the 
original  tongue,  "Herdogessen,"  a  Swedish 
love  song  composed  by  Berg  expressly  for 
Jenny  Lind.  From  the  French  she  will  sing 
two  seventeenth-century  carols,  Debussy's 
"Romanze,"  and  "Si  j'avais  vos  ailes,"  by  Mes- 
sager.  The  English  selections  will  be  the 
"Birth  of  the  Opal,"  by  Luckstone ;  "There, 
little  girl,  don't  cor."  by  Gilbert;  a  group  of 
children's  songs  by  Brainard,  and  "When  Celia 
Sings,"  by  Moir.  One  of  Brahm's  "Gypsy 
Songs,"  arranged  by  Mr.  Grienauer,  and  a 
"Lullaby"  by  the  Russian  composer,  Naprav- 
nik,  will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Lathrop  with  violon- 
cello obligato. 

Mr.  Grienauer  will  give  the  audience  an  un- 
usual treat  in  a  group  of  'cello  solos. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Charles  Frohman  at  present  has  attractions 
in    six   London  theatres. 


Furs  Stored. 

Have  your  furs  properly  cared  for  and 
stored  during  the  summer ;  reasonable  charges. 
Write  for  circular  and  rates.  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,   1442  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Stylish  Roadster  For  Sale 

Sorrel  with  white  face  and 
white  stockings.  Drives  single 
and  double;  trots  and  lopes 
under  saddle;  6  years  old; 
15  1-2  hands;  suited  for  a 
child.  Price  $250.  Can  be 
seen  at  owner's  place,  25 
Brown  Avenue,  San  Jose. 


THE   CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,    920    Merchant. 

*  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  tie  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bareaos,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   'The  Citizens'   Magazine  '  SI. 50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


For  Rent— Furnished 

MARIN  COUNTY.     WITHIN  FIFTY  MINUTES 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Large  country  residence,  with  eight  acres  of  grounds 
sloping  to  a  creek,  which  runs  through  the  premises. 

Residence  has  seven  bedrooms,  three  bath-rooms,  four 
servants'  bedrooms  and  servants'  bath.  Electric  lights, 
telephone,  highest  class  finish  throughout. 

For  rent  furnished  during  summer,  or  arrangements 
could  probably  be  made  for  a  longer  lease,  if  desired. 

Apply  "Argonaut"  Office,  Box  E. 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Building  —  No  Overhead  Offices  or  Adjoining  Stores. 


INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  OF  THE  MASSIVE  AND  COMPLETE 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

of 

Mercantile  Trust   Company   of   San   Francisco 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  APPOINTED  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  IN  THE  WEST 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT  Special  ^f^is^  0^X^*1 Ledgers 

When   Planning  a  Summer  Vacation  Consider  the  Absolutely  Secure  Storage  of  Your  Plate,  Jewels,  Papers  and  Heirlooms. 

ALL    ARTICLES    ON    DEPOSIT        I\TClTM7     i^\L7     OUR  SPECIAL 
ARE  KEPT  AT  ALL  TIMES  llNOlUil,     Ur  STORAGE  VAULTS 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET        -        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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SITE 

HOTEL 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Possessing  every  requisite  of  a 
fine  Hotel.  Superb  situation, 
elegant  appointments,  perfect 
service — and  fully  living  up  to 
its  possibilities. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  bie,  first-class  hoiel  that  is  only 
half  an  hoar's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious   cocld   desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season — forget  your 
troubles  for  a  lime,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none  will  make  you  feel  better.  Ideal  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hoars  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  10  S.  P.  Co. .In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judah    Co.,  or    Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

C  a  1  i  t  o  r  n  i  a 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


Beautiful  Home  in  San  Jose 

FOR  SALE — Located  in  a  select  and  accessible  neieh- 
borhood  and  facing  three  parks.  New,  thoroughly  modem 
and  artistic  in  every  way.  11  rooms,  two  baths.  Stable 
Lot  81.3  x  275.     Will  exchange. 

M.V.B.  MacAdam 

Real  Estate  and  General  Insurance 

255  Kuss  Building 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Moat     Delightful    Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  pa  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

■'Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los   Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in   the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for   fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS.    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or   see   H.    F.    NORCROSS      \eent. 

334    So.    Spring   St..    Los     -ngeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Mair 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Teacher — What  is  the  highest  form  of  ani- 
mal life?  Schoolboy — The  giraffe. — Univer- 
salis} Leader. 

Belle — He  just  won't  propose.  Nelle — Give 
him  the  mitten.  Belle — What  good  is  a  mit- 
ten for  cold  feet? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Stoute — It's  very  depressing  to  have  a  wife 
who  is  an  invalid.  Prettyman — Imagine  what 
it  is,  then,  to  have  one  that  is  perfectly 
healthy! — Life. 

"If  he  has  proposed,  why  don't  you  give 
him  an  answer?"  "I  can't  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  would  like  him  when  I  got  him 
home.'' — Brooklyn   Life. 

"So  you  are  an  optimist?"  "In  a  certain 
sense,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "When- 
ever I  go  into  a  deal  I  hope  for  the  best  of 
it." — Washington  Star. 

Grace — Who  is  that  man  they're  all  quar- 
reling with?  Jack — Why,  he's  keeping  the 
score.  Grace — Oh  ! — and  won't  he  give  it  up  ? 
— Bohemian   Magazine. 

Secretary  (writing  advertisement) — Wanted, 

an  intelligent  young  man,  unmarried Old 

Grouch — Leave  out  the  "unmarried" ;  you  said 
"intelligent,"   didn't  you? — Exchange. 

The  Hostess — I  hope  you  will  like  this 
punch.  My  husband  worked  over  it  all  the 
afternoon,  making  it  with  his  own  hands. 
The  Guests — It's  grand.     Where  is  your  hus- 


band ?  We  must  congratulate  ham.  The 
Hostess — Sorry,  but  he  can't  be  seen.  L  just 
put  him  to  bed. — Puck. 

"Have  you  ever  risked  your  life  in  an  air- 
ship?" "No,  but  I  permitted  a  friend  of  mine 
to  induce  me  once  to  go  automobiling  with 
him  when  he  had  two  ladies  from  the  chorus 
along." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

"Has  the  son  you  sent  away  to  college  got 
his  degree  yet  ?"  "I  should  say  so.  Why  he 
wrote  last  week  that  the  faculty  had  called 
him  in  and  given  him  the  third  degree.  That 
boy's    ambitious." — Philadelphia    Ledger. 

Poet — Will  you  accept  this  poem  at  your 
regular  rates  ?  Editor — I  guess  so — it  ap- 
pears to  contain  nothing  objectionable.  Go 
to  the  advertising  department  and  ask  them 
what  the  rates  are.  How  many  times  do  you 
wish  to   have  it  inserted  ? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mistress  (making  an  unexpected  raid  on 
the  kitchen) — Who  is  this,  Mary  ?  Mary — 
M — me  b — rother,  please  'm.  Mistress — In- 
deed !  But  he  doesn't  resemble  you  in  the 
least.  Mary — Xo'm !  But  we  was  remarkable 
alike  before  'e  'ad  'is  beard  shaved  off. — The 
Sketch. 

Mrs.  Gramercy — If  you  want  a  nice  hall 
rug  why  don't  you  get  one  of  those  tiger 
skins  with  the  real  head  on  it?  Mrs.  Gayboy 
— I  never  could  use  one  of  those  things  in  my 
hall.  You  don't  know  how  imaginative  my 
husband  is  every  time  he  comes  home  late. — 
Brooklyn   Life. 


TO  LET 

Apartment 
Flats 

Just  Completed 

N.  W.  Cor.  of  Clay  Street 
and  Presidio  Ave. 


Rents  $55  to  $75 


These  handsome  apartment 
flats  of  5  rooms  and  bath,  to- 
gether with  a  separate  room  and 
bath  for  servant  on  lower  floor. 
Artistically  finished  throughout  in  Old  Mission  style.  All  outside  rooms.  Including  the  fol- 
lowing service:  Steam  heat,  hot  water,  light  in  halls,  janitor  service,  garbage  removed. 
See  these. 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO. 

27  MONTGOMERY  STREET  TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  47 


MENLO  PARK 

Two  Country  Homes  to  Lease 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY 
Call  Building 


SALE  OF 

White  Enamel  Furniture 


AX  EXAMPLE  OF  A  ROOM   FURNISHED  WITH   WHITE  ENAMEL  FURNPTURE 


W 


E  CALL  particular  attention  to  our  Special  Sale  of  White  Enamel  Furniture,   beginning    Monday, 
April  26th.     We  show  the  famous 


GHOST  LINE 


so  called  because  the  factory  makes  nothing  but  white  enamel  furniture,  the  only  factory  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  They  are  specialists  and  their  values  are  the  biggest.  We  are  their  exclusive  agents  and  show  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  stylish  line  of  INEXPENSIVE  white  enamel  and  summer 
furniture  ever  assembled  in  San  Francisco.  Also  summer  curtains,  cretonnes  and  rugs.  Also  Willow  Craft 
Furniture. 

To  get  the  best  effects  with  this  inexpensive  furniture,  the  services 
of  our  decorative  experts  are  at  your  call  without  cost  to  you 


Furniture 
C'jpeu 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


"Since  1858" 

Wholesale 

and 

Retail 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Mara Friday,   April    16,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Thursday,   May   13,1909 

S.S.Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  1,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIMI 


Lt.Sib  Frutisct 

Ll.  Kilt  lull 

Lt.  Tuilpiil 

WEEK 

DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00" 
2:00p 
*4:40p 

8:40i'   t7:25> 
10:00a        1:36p 
11:J0a    e3:00p 
12:40p      4:40p 

2:00p  ....:... 

11:00a 
12:20p 

1:40? 
3:05p 
4:45p 
E:05p 

7:25> 
1:32| 

4:3* 

*8:50p 

10:56a 
12:16p 
l:36p 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6:01p 

*Saturday  onlv.     tMondav  oolv.     ©Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Fern1  and  872  Market. 

General  Offices— Hill  Valley,  California. 


EUROPE 

1^  Send  for  our  programme  A 
•  of  Tours  de  Luxe — limited  to 
ten  members — departures  from 
New  York  April,  May,  June 
— free  for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Traveler  Checks  good 
all  over  the  world. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

TWELVE  MONTHS' TOUR 
Leaving    August     5. 
Earlv  application   nec- 
essary.   $4850 

SEVEN  MONTHS'  TOUR 
Leaves    in     October 
$2750 


North  Cape  and  Rossia,  May,  22 
South  America,  September  4,  $1675 

COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

418  Boylston  Street,  BoBton. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Mr.  Publisher: 


All    the    mechanical    work    on    The 
Argonaut  is  done  by  us. 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  DougUu  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


The  Argonaut. 


Publishers'  Special  Number 

Vol.  LXIV.    No.  1675. 


San  Francisco,  May  1,  1909. 


Thirty-Two  Pages 

Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
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Argonaut  may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Argonaut,  406  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable 
to   "The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 
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Patriotism — and  Other  Things. 
Contentions  in  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  reported  from  Washington 
during  the  past  ten  days  do  not  tend  to  high  respect 
for  those  who  have  had  an  active  part  in  them;  nor 
do  they  tend  to  a  lively  faith  either  in  the  patriotic 
spirit  or  influences  of  the  order.  What  rhyme  or  rea- 
son can  there  be  in  such  an  exhibition  of  jealousy  and 


spleen  in  connection  with  a  social  movement  founded 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  to  the  end  of  promoting 
patriotic  sentiment?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  society 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  has  permitted  much  else,  and  much  that 
is  less  worthy  than  patriotic  enthusiasm,  to  enter  into 
its  motives  and  counsels.  The  vice  of  personal  ambi- 
tion and  the  altogether  anti-patriotic  and  wholly  vicious 
principle  of  caste  distinctions  appear  to  have  gotten 
a  foothold — indeed,  to  have  gotten  their  feet  firmly 
planted  in  a  sphere  which  ought  to  be  sacred  as  against 
any  such  invasion. 

In  this  connection  we  can  but  recall  an  incident  in 
this  city  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  which 
at  the  time  intensely  amused  that  part  of  the  public 
which  loves  to  find  flaws  in  things  nominally  sweet 
and  lovely  and  to  poke  fun  at  those  who  assume  a 
superior  virtue.  It  appears  that  early  in  the  history  of 
the  local  D.  A.  R.  there  was  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  chapter  with  certain  unwritten  rules  founded 
in  the  principle  of  social  discrimination.  Only  the  elect 
were  to  be  eligible.  Of  course  this  was  not  written  in 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a 
rule  profoundly  cherished.  In  the  course  of  time  applica- 
tion for  membership  was  made  by  a  personally  respect- 
able woman,  the  record  of  whose  revolutionary  ances- 
tors was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  whose  husband 
happened  to  be  the  manager  of  a  certain  popular  bath 
house.  Now,  since  bathing  is  a  thing  of  high  credit 
in  the  world  it  would  seem  that  keeping  a  bath  house 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  business  entirely  reputable 
and  even  exceptionally  worthy.  Certainly  nobody 
could  deny  accrediting  it,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  clean 
occupation.  But  when  the  lady  with  the  husband  of 
the  bath  house  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  society  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  there  was  horror  and  resentment;  for 
whatever  the  logic  and  the  philosophy  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  the  keeping  of  a  bath  house  was  not  regarded 
as  a  business  worthy  of  social  recognition. 

There  followed  a  tremendous  uproar  with  no  end  of 
that  kind  of  contention  which  develops  the  least  lovely 
phases  of  feminine  temper,  but  which  falls  short  of 
"hair  pulling."  Nothing  quite  as  exciting  had  occurred 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  once- 
famed  Callustro  Company — a  reference  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  a  few  of  the  older  among  us.  How  the 
case  fared  in  the  end  we  do  not  remember;  but  we 
do  distinctly  remember  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  anti- 
patriotic  and  ridiculous  contention  the  Argonaut  lost 
whatever  interest  it  may  ever  have  had  in  the  society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 


The  Baconian  Folly. 

Every  now  and  then  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  contro 
versy  breaks  out  like  a  kind  of  eruption  upon  the 
magazine  and  newspaper  world.  The  exciting  cause  is 
usually  the  arrival  of  some  new  eccentric  with  new 
cryptic  discoveries,  or  the  conversion  to  the  old  theories 
of  some  well-known  figure  in  public  life,  such  as  Judge 
Holmes  in  America  or  Mr.  Greenwood  in  England. 
Mark  Twain  is  among  the  latest  to  enter  the  lists,  but 
then  Mark  Twain  has  such  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  humorist  that  the  value  of  his  support  to  either  side 
is  a  little  doubtful.  These  recurring  periods  are 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  sometimes  by  a  little 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Bacon  advocates,  who 
naturally  are  exasperated  to  find  that  the  real  literary 
lights  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  fray  in  contemptuous  silence,  or  join  it 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  derisive  epithets.  Scholar- 
ship, in  other  words,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  new 
theories.  It  sees  no  reason  for  a  revolution  in  the 
settled  convictions  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  attacks  upon  Shakespeare  fall  under  two  well- 
defined  heads.  First  we  have  the  cryptogrammic,  with 
its  chief  exponent  in  Ignatius  Donnelly,  who  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  simple  theory  that  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays  commonly  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
and  that   he   admitted   his   authorship   by   means  of   a 


cryptogram.  But  the  followers  of  Donnelly  have  out- 
done their  master.  Where  he  found  one  cryptogram 
they  have  found  ten,  and  we  are  now  asked  to  believe 
that  Bacon  not  only  wrote  Shakespeare,  but  practically 
the  whole  of  Elizabethan  literature  as  well,  and  we 
may  be  thankful  that  "Paradise  Lost"  and  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  have  so  far  failed  to  disclose  the 
now  familiar  Baconian  confession.  We  need  not  enter 
too  deeply  into  the  methods  of  the  cryptogrammist.  A 
certain  order  of.  mind  has  always  found  a  fascination 
in  mysterious  arrangements  of  letters,  in  codes,  ana- 
grams, and  acrostics.  In  its  lowest  form  we  find  it 
on  the  child's  page  of  the  family  newspaper.  In  a 
higher  form  it  appears  in  Poe's  "The  Gold  Bug."  It 
gives  vitality  to  the  detective  story  and  a  mental  interest 
to  the  annals  of  crime. 

Indeed,  the  cryptograms  become  objects  of  derision 
the  moment  they  are  subjected  to  serious  scrutiny, 
That  brilliant  essayist,  Chesterton,  compares  their  advo- 
cates with  an  imaginary  friend  who  professed  to  have 
discovered  that  the  names  of  the  kings  of  England 
were  actually  arranged  in  alphabetical  sequence.  The 
argument  was  simplicity  itself.  King  Harold,  through, 
a  common  English  failing,  would  be  colloquially  known 
as  'Arold.  William  the  Conqueror  would  naturally  be 
called  "Billy,"  while  we  can  easily  suppose  that  Wil- 
liam Rufus  would  be  vulgarly  designated  as  "Carrots." 
It  is  as  simple  as  a,  b,  c — as  simple,  in  fact,  as  the 
Baconian  cryptograms  and  very  similar  to  them  in 
method.  If  any  cryptogram  had  been  intended  it  would 
be  patent  to  the  whole  world.  The  man  who  wrote 
Shakespeare  could  at  least  write  a  cryptogram  that 
would  be  undeniable  and  obvious,  that  would  need  no 
twisting  and  torturing  of  original  texts,  no  mangling 
or   substitution   of   original   words. 

The  philosophical  argument,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
used,  is  at  least  more  tolerable.  Here  at  least  we  have 
some  kind  of  a  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  pitiful 
though  it  be.  But  its  advocates  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  judicial  spirit  as  it  is. possible  to  imagine. 
They  are  special  pleaders  one  and  all.  So  far  from  an 
impartial  consideration  of  facts  with  a  view  to  just 
judgment  they  start  with  an  intolerant  conviction  of 
the  Baconian  authorship  and  then  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  collect  every  scrap  of  pseudo  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  contentions.  We  render  them  the  fullest 
possible  justice  if  we  admit  that  here  and  there  they 
show  that  some  of  the  plays  might  have  been  written 
by  Bacon,  but  nowhere  do  they  even  approach  a  proof 
that  they  were  so  written.  Take,  for  example,  the 
familiar  contention  that  an  unlearned  actor  from  the 
country  could  not  have  shown  the  general  knowledge 
of  law,  of  foreign  countries,  of  the  classics,  and  of 
royalty  so  evident  in  the  plays.  But  Shakespeare 
showed  no  more  knowledge  of  such  things  than  could, 
and  would,  be  readily  acquired  by  just  such  a  man. 
whose  occupation  threw  him  into  the  society  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  and  who  would  naturally  and 
easily  saturate  himself  with  the  material  that  he  needed. 
The  average  intelligent  newspaper  writer  of  today 
spends  his  life  in  just  such  "cramming"  of  the  special 
topics  that  cross  his  path.  This  kind  of  argument 
has,  moreover,  two  edges  and  they  are  equally  keen. 
The  Baconians  lay  special  stress  upon  the  legal  knowl- 
edge displayed  in  the  plays,  which,  they  say,  must  have 
come  from  a  lawyer,  but  if  this  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Baconian  plea  it  must  be  shown  that  the  law  is  not 
merely  good  law,  but  as  perfect  as  it  would  have  been 
had  it  come  from  Bacon.  But  Shakespeare's  law  is 
by  no  means  perfect,  as  has  been  shown  by  Judge 
Charles  Allen,  among  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  such 
law  as  would  be  used  by  a  clever  layman  who  had 
acquired  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage.  Moreover, 
all  the  play-writers  of  that  day  seem  to  have  had  an 
equal   tendency  to  the   use  of  legal    term  ;ort 

of  argument  is  weak  enough,  but  it  i-  : 
the  other  contention,  that  Shakespea 
impossible  carelessness  about  his  own  v.c. 
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went  back  to  his  country  life  without  even  guarding 
his  manuscripts  that  were  scattered  among  the  player 
folk.  It  is  just  such  indifference  to  fame  that  we 
should  expect  from  Shakespeare.  Had  he  been  part 
of  a  momentous  conspiracy  he  would  have  shown  more 
interest  in  it. 

The  trouble  with  the  Baconians  is  that  they  are 
constitutionally  blind  to  everything  that  does  not  make 
their  way.  They  strain  at  the  gnats  of  fact  and  they 
swallow  the  camels  of  conjecture.  They  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  consideration  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
well-known  figure  upon  the  stage  and  about  the  town 
at  the  time  his  plays  appeared,  that  he  was  universally 
recognized  as  the  author  of  those  plays,  and  that  while 
his  success  excited  both  admiration  and  jealousy  it 
never  occurred  to  any  one  to  question  his  authorship. 
He  must  have  been  the  kind  of  man  from  whom  that 
kind  of  play  was  to  be  expected.  Had  he  been  the 
mere  country  bumpkin  with  a  bent  for  the  stage,  as 
the  Baconians  assure  us  he  was,  we  can  imagine  the 
shout  of  derision  that  would  have  greeted  so  mon- 
strous a  claim.  Shakespeare  had  competitors  who  did 
not  love  him.  Indeed,  they  complain  against  a  vogue 
that  pushed  them  hard,  but  not  one  among  them  pro- 
tests against  a  fraud  that  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  suspect.  They  resented  his  success,  but  they 
never  hint  that  he  was  an  impostor. 

The  Baconians,  indeed,  ask  us  to  believe  in  a  col- 
lective delusion  or  a  collective  conspiracy  so  vast  as 
to  be  incredible.  We  must  include  not  only  all  Shake- 
speare's associates,  many  of  them,  like  Ben  Jonson,  in 
the  front  rank  of  literature,  but  we  must  include  also 
all  the  patrons  of  the  drama,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  revolving  around  the  theatre,  all  the  noblemen  to 
whom  the  works  were  dedicated,  the  court  circles  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  every  one  who  had  to  do  with 
the  printing,  the  licensing,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
plays.  All  these  people  believed  that  the  Shakespeare 
with  whom  they  were  personally  familiar  was  the 
author  of  the  plays  bearing  his  name.  Those  plays 
were  the  talk  of  the  day  and  the  writer  must  have 
excited  immense  curiosity,  but  nowhere  is  the  slightest 
whisper  of  suspicion,  nor  is  there  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  incapable  of  the  work  attributed  to 
him. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  hundred  such  considerations 
and  it  would  take  a  volume  to  set  them  forth.  The 
allusions  to  Stratford  that  we  find  in  the  plays,  the  inti- 
mate local  knowledge  of  the  place  that  they  display, 
their  use  of  local  terms,  their  partiality  for  local 
names,  all  these  things  are  overwhelming  in  their  force 
and  they  are  among  the  smallest  weapons  in  the  Shake- 
spearean armory. 

But  the  strongest  appeal  of  all  is  not  to  scientific 
analysis  or  to  the  peculiar  product  of  scholarship,  but 
rather  to  the  broad  sign-manual  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  have  stamped  indelibly  across  their 
respective  pages.  The  individuality  of  authorship  has 
never  been  more  pronounced,  the.  inherent  differences 
between  two  styles  has  never  been  more  accentuated. 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  divergences  in  subject 
matter  and  for  the  varying  styles  necessitated  by  the 
themes,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  same 
hand  wrote  the  plays  and  the  essays.  They  are  both 
pure  gold,  but  it  is  not  from  the  same  crucible  nor  of 
the  same  coinage.  A  sentence  from  Shakespeare  trans- 
planted to  a  page  of  Bacon,  however  cleverly  cemented 
to  its  context,  would  yet  stand  out  as  boldly  as  though 
written  in  red  ink.  It  is  because  the  real  Shake- 
pearean  scholar  knows  these  things,  because  he  is 
familiar  with  the  whole  field,  that  he  refuses  to  waste 
his  time  over  a  few  childish  coincidences  or  to  bandy 
words  with  those  who  are  not  Shakespearean  scholars 
at  all  and  who  allow  a  few  infantile  puerilities  to  occupy 
their  whole  vision.  When  we  shall  find  that  the 
Baconian  theory  is  espoused  not  only  by  clever  men, 
but  by  at  least  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  Shakespearean  study  and  who  have 
given  us  everything  that  we  know  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  day,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  At  the  present  time  the  theory  has  no  such 
adherents.  It  belongs  to  the  crude  and  shallow  sensa- 
tionalism that  is  a  part  of  modern  life  and  from  which 
literature  itself  is  not  exempt. 
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pated  in  practically  every  stage  of  the  great  westward 
movement  of  the  past  eighty  years.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  Ohio,  his  younger  and  middle  manhood  in 
California  and  Nevada,  and  the  last  third  of  his  life 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  almost  continuously  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  representative  of  Western  inter- 
ests with  which  he  had  identified  himself. 

Without  being  a  great  man  Stewart  was  notably  a 
strong  man.  He  was  an  effective  lawyer  of  the  self- 
taught  and  self-reliant  type  and  a  bold  adventurer  in 
any  enterprise  to  which  he  gave  himself,  in  all  relation- 
ships a  man  of  courage  and  conviction.  In  the  Senate 
and  before  the  courts  he  made  himself  a  champion  of 
mining  interests  and  in  the  recent  history  of  the  coun- 
try no  man  has  made  a  more  profound  mark  upon 
a  department  of  legislation. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  rest- 
less and  venturesome  nature  should  have  many  ups 
and  downs  in  life.  It  is  in  a  sense  pathetic  that  as 
the  years  rolled  on  his  vogue  and  his  fortunes  in  poli- 
tics and  in  business  somewhat  declined.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  long  career  Mr.  Stewart  held  unfailingly  the  respect 
and  affection  not  only  of  a  wide  circle  of  personal 
friends  but  of  the  State  which  he  loved  as  his  home 
and  whose  interests  he  served  so  devotedly  and  con- 
sistently. , 


William   M.  Stewart. 

The  pa=  ling  of  William  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  is  the 

of   ;    picturesque   landmark   in   the   political    and 

ai  life    f  the  country.    Although  born  in  New  York 

Stewart   was    a    characteristic   Westerner.      He 

from     the    old     American     stock     and    partici- 


Mr.  Harriman   and  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Harriman's  plan,  just  announced,  for  combining 
the  group  of  railways  affiliated  with  the  New  York 
Central  interest  into  a  single  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  is  the  logical  sequel  of  a  movement 
which  began  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
earlier  railway  era  nobody  was  bold  enough  to  project 
a  continuous  railroad  across  the  State  of  New  York. 
A  line  was  indeed  built  between  the  Hudson  River  at 
Albany  and  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  but  it  was  made 
up  of  links  connecting  local  towns  and  owned  by  local 
companies,  as,  for  example,  the  one  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  another  between  Schenectady  and 
Utica,  and  so  on.  For  several  years  in  making  a  jour- 
ney from  New  York  City  to  Oswego  it  was  necessary 
to  go  by  boat  to  Albany  and  from  that  point  west  to 
make  no  less  than  seven  changes  of  trains.  Not  always 
nor  often  were  there  common  stations  and  there  was 
little  effort  to  arrange  the  schedules  of  arrival  and 
departure  to  suit  the  convenience  of  passengers.  There 
was  usually  a  journey  across-town  between  stations  and 
very  commonly  a  wait  of  several  hours  between  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains.  In  the  carriage  of 
freight  the  difficulties  were  serious,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary at  several  points  to  unload  the  cars  and  carry  their 
freight  by  wagon  from  one  station  to  another.  In 
process  of  time  the  connecting  links  of  the  chain  of 
local  roads  between  Albany  and  Oswego  were  forged 
into  a  continuous  whole  and  rails  were  laid  down  the 
Hudson  River.  But  this  consolidation  was  not  quickly 
or  easily  made.-  At  every  stage  it  ran  into  conflict  with 
private  and  vested  interests  as  well  as  with  the  senti- 
ment of  a  period  which  did  not  readily  conceive  the 
necessity  or  the  possibility  of  great  enterprises. 

When  the  first  chain  of  local  railroads  across  New 
York  State  was  forged  into  a  continuous  whole  it  was 
thought  by  the  projectors  that  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  system  had  been  attained.  And  everywhere,  until 
very  recent  times,  railway  construction  proceeded  under 
the  piecemeal  system.  It  is  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak, 
since  the  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  was 
a  broken  one  made  up  of  links,  with  the  Central  Pacific 
at  the  western  end,  with  the  Union  Pacific  between 
Ogden  and  Omaha,  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
between  Omaha  and  Chicago.  Each  of  these  systems 
was  operated  individually  and  it  does  not  require  a  very 
long  memory  to  recall  the  disadvantage  and  incon- 
venience which  resulted  from  differences  of  plan,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  management,  etc.  When,  only  a  little 
while  back,  Mr.  Harriman  combined  these  several 
roads  into  a  general  system  operated  as  a  whole  there 
was  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  service  both  for 
freight  and  passengers. 

But  even  to  this  day  there  is  no  continuous  line  from 
ocean  to  ocean  across  the  continent.  Freight  cars, 
indeed,  are  hauled  through  without  unloading  under  a 
system  of  transfers  developed  upon  motives  of  con- 
venience and  economy;  but  passengers  must  pass  from 
one  train  to  another  either  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or 
elsewhere,  and  are  always  subject  to  more  or  less 
delay.  On  a  large  scale  we  still  labor  under  disadvan- 
tages similar  in  kind  to  those  suffered  by  travelers  in 
the  early  'forties  between  Albany  and  Oswego. 

Nobody  who  has  noted  the  development  of  scientific 


railroading  in  recent  years  will  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  will  imply 
economy  in  administration  with  increased  efficiency  in 
operation.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  Mr.  Harri- 
man's plan  one  purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  very  prac- 
tical and  serviceable  one,  will  dominate  a  system  now 
divided  and  broken.  The  property  will  be  strengthened 
in  a  multitude  of  ways,  useless  competitions  weeded  out, 
supernumerary  officials  done  away  with,  order  intro- 
duced everywhere  with  important  effects  in  relation  to 
convenience  and  earning  power.  Whatever  may  be 
defective  in  the  system  today  will  speedily  be  corrected, 
for  that  is  Mr.  Harriman's  way  in  the  organization, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  railroad  properties. 
It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  assume — or  at  least  to 
hope — that  San  Francisco  may  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  Central  system. 
It  is  possible  that  through  this  reorganization  Mr.  Har- 
riman may  give  us  in  reality  what  has  long  been  cher- 
ished as  a  mere  project,  namely,  a  continuous  line 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  every  passenger  who  travels  east 
or  west  should  be  compelled  to  halt  at  Chicago  and  to 
contribute  in  time  and  money  to  the  Lake  City.  It 
would  be  a  notable  convenience  if  it  could  be  arranged 
so  that  one  might  enter  a  railway  coach  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  run  -straight  through  to  New  York  without 
change  or  delay.  And  if  the  New  York  Central  system 
shall  come  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Harriman,  it  is 
easily  believable  that  he  will  establish  through  trains 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  At  least  this  would  only  be  in 
line  with  his  general  policy  in  the  consolidation  of  con- 
necting systems. 

It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Harriman's  operations  in  the 
way  of  consolidating  and  combining  railway  systems 
may  tend  to  promote  the  era,  by  many  regarded  as 
inevitable,  of  government  ownership.  If  one  man,  it  is 
argued,  can  organize  and  administer  the  railways  of 
the  country  successfully,  surely  the  government  may 
do  the  same  thing.  The  argument  is  specious,  and  yet 
the  two  schemes  of  administration  rest  upon  very  dif- 
ferent bases.  An  individual  authority  has  this  advan- 
tage, namely,  that  it  needs  to  lose  nothing  in  considera- 
tion of  motives  political,  it  needs  yield  nothing  to  those 
forms  of  popular  demand  which  are  bound  to  be 
reflected  under  any  scheme  of  political  responsibility. 
Under  private  ownership  the  best  men  for  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  railroad  service  may  be  picked  arbi- 
trarily and  paid  arbitrarily;  whereas  under  a  political 
system  quite  another  method  of  selection  and  payment 
would  be  inevitable.  That  public  ownership  would  find 
the  best  men  and  keep  them  is  unlikely.  At  least  poli- 
tics has  not  succeeded  in  administering  any  other  work 
of  magnitude  upon  business  lines.  If  the  postal  service 
be  pointed  to  as  an  exception  to  this  principle,  it  need 
only  be  answered  that  the  work  of  the  postal  service 
is  vastly  less  complicated;  furthermore,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  as  well  administered  as  the  railroad  service  of 
the  country,  as  shown  by  the  scandalous  exposure  of 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Spreckels's  Disclaimers. 

Mr.  Spreckels's  disclaimers  of  responsibility  for  the 
action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  connection  with 
the  Geary- Street  ordinances  two  years  ago,  during 
the  period  of  the  car  strike,  are  childish.  By  all  the 
rules  of  common  sense  and  of  common  decency  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  should  have  been 
required  to  resign  upon  their  confessions  of  criminality. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Spreckels,  not  legitimately 
indeed  but  actually,  to  enforce  the  resignation  of  these 
discredited  men  at  any  moment.  He  was  urged  to  do 
it.  But  he  permitted  them  to  remain  in  office,  delib- 
erately kept  them  in  office  in  fact,  to  the  end  that  he 
and  his  associates  might  control  their  official  acts. 
There  is  no  question  at  this  point;  it  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  whole  incident  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
boasts  of  the  prosecutors. 

Now  since  Mr.  Spreckels  took  it  upon  himself 
against  counsel  and  warning  to  keep  the  guilty  super- 
visors in  office  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their 
official  conduct  he  thereby  made  himself  responsible 
for  such  conduct  both  logically  and  morally.  The 
doings  of  the  supervisors  thus  kept  in  office  and  held 
under  his  thumb  were  acts  covered  by  a  responsibility 
deliberately  assumed.  If  it  be  true  that  the  supervisors 
thus  held  in  leash  proceeded  as  the  record  shows  they 
did  proceed  and  without  <    dcels's  supervision — 

if,  in  other  words,  the  thing  was  done  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  the  supen  -selves  and  to  their  own 
purposes — this    in    no    wise    excuses    Mr.    Spreckels. 
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Holding  authority  over  the  board,  having  made  himself 
responsible  for  its  acts,  he  could  not  be  excused  even 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Geary-Street  ordinances  were 
framed  and  enacted  without  his  knowledge.  One  might 
as  well  maintain  a  rattlesnake  as  a  domestic  pet  and 
claim  no  responsibility  when  it  deals  out  agony  and 
death  to  the  neighborhood.  No  man  may  separate  him- 
self from  the  consequences  of  either  physical  or  moral 
incendiarism  upon  the  plea  that  he  gave  no  heed  to 
the  effect  of  his  acts. 

Mr.  Spreckels's  disclaimer  is  further  futile  and  ridic- 
ulous in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  procedure  in  relation 
to  Geary  Street,  tending  as  it  did  to  support  the  street- 
car strike,  covered  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  board 
of  supervisors — of  Mr.  Spreckels's  "good  dogs."  If  it 
be  granted  that  Mr.  Spreckels  did  not  initiate  this  pro- 
cedure, at  least  he  must  have  known  all  about  it,  for 
he  was  present  in  San  Francisco  and  very  active  in 
affairs  during  the  several  weeks  in  which  it  was 
developed;  and  if  he  had  wished  he  might  have  halted 
and  defeated  it  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  stages.  That  he 
did  not  do  it  while  still  holding  authority  over  the 
board  of  supervisors  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  that 
he  was  at  least  not  displeased  with  the  course  of 
events. 

Furthermore,  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  supervisors  for  a  socialistic  street-car  experiment 
in  Geary  Street  accorded  precisely  with  Mr.  Spreckels's 
well-known  ideas  of  street  railroad  construction.  The 
ordinance  as  passed,  appropriating  the  great  sum  of 
$720,000  from  the  municipal  treasury,  bore  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  aims,  purposes,  plans,  and  sinister  malice 
of  Mr.  Spreckels. 

In  any  view  Mr.  Spreckels  gains  nothing  by  disclaim- 
ing responsibility  in  the  face  of  facts  publicly  known; 
he  gains  nothing  in  pretending  to  have  had  no  part  in 
a  procedure  marked  at  every  stage  with  positive  evi- 
dences of  his  initiative  and  continuing  interest.  By 
his  disclaimers  he  only  loses  the  respect  of  men  who 
despise  one  who  resorts  to  shifts  of  evasion  in  avoid- 
ance of  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  or  misdo- 
ing. Mr.  Spreckels  gains  only  contempt  by  an  effort 
to  repudiate  his  own  record.    - 

Interpretation  of  the  Law. 

In  last  week's  Argonaut  Judge  F.  M.  Angellotti  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  was  quoted  in  connection  with 
a  recent  after-dinner  talk  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  criticism  of  courts.  Certain  remarks 
attributed  to  him,  Judge  Angellotti  asks  the  Argo- 
naut to  say,  were  not  his  own,  but  were  borrowed 
from  a  recent  decision  by  Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  of 
the  United  States  District  Court.  While  fully  endors- 
ing the  principle  laid  down  by  Judge  Van  Fleet  to  the 
extent  of  having  repeated  the  latter's  text  approvingly, 
Judge  Angellotti  does  not  wish  to  appear  as  one  pass- 
ing off  borrowed  gems  as  his  own. 

The  opinion  by  Judge  Van  Fleet  from  which  quota- 
tion was  made  by  Judge  Angellotti  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  vs.  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  heard  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  February  last.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
opinion  dealing  with  matters  of  purely  legal  interest 
Judge  Van  Fleet  pauses  to  define  the  responsibility  of 
courts  in  relation  to  causes  brought  before  them  for 
adjudication.  Answering  a  suggestion  of  counsel  to 
the  effect  that  the  court  ought  to  consider  "general 
principles"  and  "broad  theories"  of  justice  rather  than 
strictly  to  interpret  the  law,  Judge  Van  Fleet  speaks 
as  follows  below.  The  principle  laid  down  is  so  sound, 
so  positively  essential,  and  its  expression  is  so  clear 
and  felicitous  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  print  it 
in  full.     Judge  Van  Fleet  said: 

In  the  argument  of  petitioner's  counsel  the  idea  finds  expres- 
sion, more  by  implication,  perhaps,  than  in  terms,  that  it  will 
be  a  failure  of  justice  and  reproach  to  the  law,  if  the  respond- 
ents are  to  escape  punishment  for  the  grievous  wrongs  com- 
plained of  through  an  objection  so  largely  in  the  nature  of 
a  technicality.  As  intimated,  this  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  suggestion  than  an  argument ;  but  it  does  not  address  itself 
to  my  kindly  consideration,  and  may  be  answered  without 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  right  invoked  under  the 
statute  in  question  is  substantial  rather  than  technical,  being 
founded  upon  a  principle  as  old  as  the  common  law  itself, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  expression  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  a  man  shall  not  be  compelled  to  furnish  evidence 
against  himself.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  the  objection 
more  purely  technical,  it  is  a  right  given  by  the  statute,  and  I 
know  of  no  principle  which  would  justify  the  court  in  denying 
respondents  its  benefit.  Being  a  part  ot  the  law,  the  court  is 
as  much  bound  to  observe  it  while  it  remains  on  the  statute 
book  as  any  other  rule  made  for  its  guidance,  however  sub- 
stantial and  elementary.  The  function  of  the  court  is  to  apply 
the  law,  not  to  make  it ;  to  enforce  it  rather  than  break  it. 
The  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  demonstrated   the  necessity   of 


surrounding  the  administration  of  justice  with  certain  fixed 
rules  and  limitations,  to  avoid  the  personal  equation  of  the 
mere  will  or  desire  of  the  individual — which  always  tends  to 
wrong  and  oppression.  These  rules  are  prescribed  for  the 
protection  of  society  itself ;  and,  not  infrequently,  serve  to 
protect  it  against  itself.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  every 
man  who  comes  before  the  court — the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
alike ;  for  it  is  only  by  their  impartial  application  that  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  may  be  safely  reached  in  any 
case,  and  the  defendant  justly  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial. 
These  rules  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  ignored,  for,  if  they  may 
be  disregarded  today  for  a  good  end,  they  may  be  as  readily 
disregarded  tomorrow  for  a  bad  one.  There  is  but  one  course 
open  to  a  court,  and  that  to  apply  the  prescribed  rules  of  law 
undeviatingly  as  it  finds  them;  and  the  judge  who,  ill  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  undertakes  to  set 
them  at  naught  abdicates  his  sworn  judicial  function  and 
becomes  the  abettor  of  the  mob — the  only  tribunal  that  may 
presume  to  administer  its  justice  untrammeled  by  the  restraint 
of  law. 

These  remarks  were  made  in  immediate  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  case,  but  it  will  occur  to  every 
reader  familiar  with  pending  contentions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  they  have  a  vastly  wide  significance.  We 
would  especially  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  so-called  League  of  Justice  and  to 
others  who,  here  in  San  Francisco,  have  assumed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  heap  censure  upon  the  higher  courts 
because  of  their  insistence  that  the  procedures  of  the 
trial  courts  shall  conform,  not  to  loose  theories  of 
justice  and  to  indefinite  "general  principles,"  but  to  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  the  law. 

A  Demand  for  Facts. 

The  disclosures  made  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Chief  of  Police  Biggy  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death 
to  President  Cutler  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers and  given  to  the  public  only  last  week,  are  suggest- 
ive of  more  and  of  highly  important  facts  not  yet 
developed.  Not  unreasonably  the  public  wants  fuller 
information  concerning  the  administration  of  the  police 
department  covering  the  period  between  Mr.  Biggy's 
election  and  his  tragic  death.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  Mr.  Biggy's  election  came  about  in  the  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  order  of  circumstances  or  if  it  were 
"promoted"  by  Mr.  Spreckels.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  held  no  public  office  then 
as  he  holds  no  public  office  now,  assumed  authority  to 
direct  or  censure  the  official  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Spreckels's 
man  Burns  did  or  did  not  attempt  to  dominate  the 
police  department,  to  dictate  the  assignment  of  particular 
officers,  to  protect  certain  kinds  of  criminals,  and  other- 
wise to  use  the  department  in  the  interest  of  his  master 
or  himself.  Development  of  the  facts  could  do  no  harm 
to  anybody  who  has  followed  a  legitimate  course  and  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  the  public  in  ways  tend- 
ing to  a  correct  estimate  of  events. 

We  recall  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Biggy's  death  the 
president  of  the  police  commissioners  took  personal 
charge  of  the  office  and  of  the  official  and  personal  rec- 
ords of  the  late  chief.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Cutler 
is  possessed  of  information  calculated  to  give  to  the 
public  a  correct  view  of  certain  important  events  which 
were  carried  forward  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Cutler  to  give  to  the  public  information 
which  must  be  in  his  possession  tending  to  show  the 
precise  relations  between  Chief  Biggy  and  the  prose- 
cuting agents,  likewise  tending  to  shed  light  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  Mr.  Biggy's  death  ?  The  Argo- 
naut thinks  that  this  information  ought  to  be  made  pub- 
lic.   It  thinks  Mr.  Cutler  ought  to  give  it. 

We  recall,  too,  that  immediately  following  the  drown- 
ing of  Mr.  Biggy,  Commissioner  Keil,  from  whose 
house  Mr.  Biggy  went  directly  to  his  death,  made  to  the 
mayor,  either  formally  or  otherwise,  a  full  report  of 
the  conversation  between  Biggy  and  himself  just  before 
the  former's  start  on  the  fatal  voyage.  This  report 
ought  and  it  surely  must  contain  information  casting 
light  upon  some  things  now  shrouded  in  mystery.  Why 
has  this  report  never  been  given  to  the  public?  What 
has  become  of  it?  Ought  not  the  mayor  to  have  given 
it  out  to  a  public  anxious  for  and  entitled  to  the  fullest 
possible  information?  The  Argonaut  thinks  that  he 
should  have  done  so.  Indeed,  we  could  see  no  reason 
at  the  time  and  we  see  none  now  why  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Keil  to  the  mayor  should  not  have  been 
made  likewise  to  the  public,  (1)  in  the  interest  of  his- 
toric truth,  (2)  to  the  end  of  public  intelligence  respect- 
ing an  important  matter,  and  (3)  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  gone  to  an  untimely  death  and  unable 
to  speak  in  defense  of  a  character  variously  assailed. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  reserve  and  mystery  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  the  Argonaut  thinks 
there  never  was  such  a  time,  surely  it  is  past  now.   The 


public  ought  to  have  the  facts.  It  is  due  to  all-round 
justice,  especially  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  man,  that 
they  should  be  developed  freely  and  without  reserve. 

The  Argonaut  thinks  the  mayor  ought  to  make  public 
whatever  is  known  to  him  bearing  upon  the  events  of  Mr. 
Biggy's  administration  of  the  police  department  and  of 
his  death.  It  thinks  that  President  Cutler  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  likewise  should  make  public 
whatever  information  he  possesses  bearing  upon  the 
same  general  interests.  And,  further,  it  believes  that 
Commissioner  Keil,  the  mayor  failing  to  give  to  the 
public  his' report  covering  Mr.  Biggy's  last  talk,  should 
upon  his  own  initiative  give  his  report  to  the  public. 
Justice  to  Mr.  Biggy  requires  that  this  information 
should  not  be  withheld. 


Praise  from  Mr.  Alden. 

Henry  Mills  Alden,  writing  generally  about  Ameri- 
can literature  and  specially  about  our  magazines,  says 
some  comfortable  things  of  Western  culture  that  should 
be  read  by  those  who  accuse  California  of  a  special 
predilection  for  the  fleshpots  of  material  comfort. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  West  made  passionate 
demands  upon  the  East  for  the  best  that  it  had  in  the 
way  of  literature  and  with  an  almost  pathetic  pleading 
that  the  separation  of  the  oceans  should  be  geographical 
only  and  not  spiritual.  But  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  new  departure,  and  now  still  another  epoch  has 
begun.  Thirty  years  ago  the  West  began  to  express 
itself,  and  it  reached  not  only  the  ears  of  its  own 
people,  but  of  the  world.  It  set  a  literary  model  instead 
of  following  one  set  for  it.  It  still  took  what  was  best 
from  the  East,  but  it  made  return  of  its  own  in  full 
weight  and  overflowing  measure.  Now,  says  Mr. 
Alden,  there  is  another  departure  in  literary  standards, 
and  as  before  it  comes  from  west  of  the  Rockies.  ' 

There  are  two  phenomena  connected  with  the  new 
literary  departure  that  are  worthy  of  note.  The  first 
must  be  indicated  negatively  because  it  has  not  yet 
produced  great  creative  work.  But  in  literature,  as  in 
all  else,  the  demand  must  precede  the  supply,  and  in  the 
West  we  find  a  repudiation  of  conventions,  a  contempt 
for  old  forms,  a  discriminatory  and  weighty  selection 
of  the  literature  most  consonant  with  its  ideals.  The 
culture  of  the  West  is  pulling  the  literary  chariot  for- 
ward. Its  demand  is  creating  new  channels  that  the 
genius  of  the  day,  or  of  some  future  day,  must  fill. 

The  second  phenomenon  is  what  Mr.  Alden  calls  the 
feminization  of  Western  literature.  All  current  litera- 
ture is  now  feminized,  but  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  our 
own.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  women  who  do  the  reading 
for  the  community,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  the  women 
that  sets  the  pace  and  creates  the  new  standards.  The 
men  are  too  busy  making  money,  and  while  the  women 
also  are  too  busy  with  femininities  to  write,  they  are 
not  too  busy  to  read  and  to  let  their  likes  and  dislikes 
be  known  as  very  positive  rewards  and  penalties. 
When  the  men  of  the  West  join  with  the  women  in 
criticism,  then  the  period  of  creative  sterility  will  be 
passed  and  we  shall  have  a  new  Western  literature 
where  now  there  is  only  the  demand  for  one.  But  what- 
ever of  hopefulness  the  situation  holds  is  due  to 
women. 

But  Mr.  Alden  is  careful  to  point  out  that  no  irk- 
some moral  censorship  has  followed  the  feminine  dic- 
tatorship in  the  West.  The  mythical  matron  has  no 
weight  with  the  publishing  houses.  Wherever  protest 
has  been  needed  it  has  come  from  men  and  women 
alike.  Some  of  the  most  daring  fiction  of  the  day  has 
appeared  not  only  in  book  form,  but  in  the  far  more 
penetrative  magazine,  and  has  been  received  upon  its 
literary  merits  and  without  trace  of  the  puritanic 
censorship  that  we  usually  associate  with  feminine 
control.  The  makers  of  books  may  follow  their  literary 
ideals  and  the  publishers  need  keep  no  wary  eye  upon 
the  woman.  In  spite  of  her  commanding  literary  posi- 
tion in  the  West,  she  asks  for  nothing  more  than  a 
freedom  from  convention  and  for  some  expression  of 
the  ideals  that  she  nurtures. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Private  information  from  Washington  is  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  is  well  disposed  toward  the  proposal  to 
make  liberal  appropriation  for  the  President's  traveling 
expenses  to  the  end  that  he  can  make  his  projected  trip 
to  the  Pacific  States  this  coming  summer  with  other 
journeys  from  time  to  time.  It  is  further  reported 
from  Washington  that  Representative  V 
York  has  introduced  a  bill  looking  to  "t 

a  complete  railway  train,  consisting  of  r, 

a  sleeping  car,  and  a  private  car  for  ti. 
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of  the  President.  The  bill  appropriates  $60,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  authorizes  that 
official  to  enter  annually  into  contracts  with  railway 
companies  for  hauling  the  executive  train.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  country  will  support  this  general  proposal. 
The  President  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  country 
by  moving  about  from  time  to  time  and  visiting  its 
different  sections.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  country  or  to 
stimulate  patriotic  sentiment.  The  government  provides 
for  the  transportation  of  the  President  by  maintaining 
what  is  in  effect  a  private  yacht  for  his  use.  There 
is  no  criticism  of  this  practice.  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant and  necessary  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  transportation  of  the  President  by  land.  There 
ought  to  be  no  protest,  no  criticism  of  the  proposals 
now  before  Congress. 


The  New  York  Times  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
presidential  veto  in  case  the  tariff  bill  shall  come 
through  the  congressional  gauntlet  so  modified  as  to  fail 
at  the  point  of  maintaining  the  pledge  of  the  party  for 
substantial  reform.  This,  we  think,  is  altogether  likely. 
Mr.  Taft,  in  conformity  with  the  pledge  of  his  party 
solemnly  made,  has  taken  a  definite  and  positive  stand 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  He  intends  that  there 
shall  be  substantial  reform  of  the  tariff  if  he  can  bring 
it  about;  and  inferentially  he  will  consent  to  nothing 
which  does  not  fairly  meet  the  pledge  of  the  party 
and  his  own  personal  assurances.  We  think  it  an  assur- 
ance that  he  will  decline  to  cooperate  in  any  measure 
which  falls  short  of  honorable  performance  of  positive 
obligations.  In  this  connection  the  warning  of  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  to  the  Republican  party  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Mr.  Hill  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  faults 
characteristic  of  his  type  of  man;  none  the  less,  he  is  a 
man  of  acute  practical  insight  combined  with  very 
clear  powers  in  other  respects.  He  can  see  through  a 
situation  with  a  very  steady  eye,  as  illustrated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  history  of  recent  years.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  know  that  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that 
there  is  danger  of  default  of  its  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  penalty  of  such 
default  will  be  the  loss  of  popular  respect  and  ulti- 
mately of  political  power.  He  warns  the  party  in 
terms  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  everybody  that 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  the  mandate  of  the  country, 
if  it  is  to  remain  in  responsible  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  must  find  the  means  of  answering  the  tariff 
pledge  without  evasion  and  without  haggling.  Mr.  Hill 
we  think  is  right.  If  there  abides  not  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  all  the  powers  of  government  in  its 
hands,  the  power  to  redeem  its  plain  pledge  to  the 
country,  it  will  not  deserve  the  support  of  the  country; 
and  what  is  more  it  will  not  hold  it. 


CURRENT   TOPICS. 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 


In  Monterey,  where  he  had  often  made  his  home 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  had  known  and 
loved  California,  on  April  23,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, poet,  novelist,  essayist,  and  teacher,  passed  away 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  had  been  ill  for  nearly 
three  months.  His  grave  is  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
historic  old  town. 

Few  of  the  authors  who  have  won  world-wide  recog- 
nition were  better  known  here,  and  none  was  held  in 
more  intimate  personal  regard.  He  attended  Santa 
Clara  College  in  his  youth,  and  began  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  real  career.  After  a  short  trial  of  the  dramatic 
profession  he  became  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
Chronicle  and  for  several  years  traveled  abroad  and 
described  his  experiences  and  impressions.  His  first 
work  to  gain  notable  success  was  "South  Sea  Idyls," 
published  in  1S73,  though  he  had  printed  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1867.  He  held  the  chair  of  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Indiana,  during  1885- 
87,  and  the  same  chair  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  since  1889. 

Among  his  later  works  are  "Marshallah,  Flight  Into 
Egypt,"  "The  Lepers  of  Molokai,"  "A  Troubled 
Heart,"  "Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Latitudes,"  "The 
Wonder  Worker  of  Padua,"  "A  Cruise  Under  the  Cres- 
cent from  Suez  to  San  Marco,"  "Over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  Alaska,"  "In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres," 
"Exits  and  Entrances,"  "For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Com- 
pany," "Father  Damien ;  a  Sketch,"  "The  Island  of 
Tranquil  Delights,"  'The  Confessions  of  a  Reformed 
Poet,"  and  "The  Dream  Lady." 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Makee,  and 
two  brothers,  Frederick  C.  and  Samuel  Burr  Stoddard, 
Jr.  Frederick  Stoddard  lives  in  Berkeley  and  Mrs. 
Makee  is  ir  Switzerland. 


The  University  Club  of  Chicago  recently  dedicated 

its   new  :  illion-dollar  club-house,  built  at  the  corner 

•rnY^.n  Avenue  and  Monroe  Street.     Delegations 

-e-rntat;ve   of   Yale,    Harvard,    Cornell,    Princeton, 

i,   Michigan,  and  other  institutions  participated 

xercises  and  banquet. 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  now  speaking  right  out 
in  meeting  about  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  almost  unanimous  note  is  one  of  disappointment  or  fore- 
boding, and  this  without  reference  to  party  lines.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  for  example,  points  out  that  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  House  was  a  distinct  opening  of  the  way  for  lower  duties 
as  American  industries  gradually  outgrew  the  need  for  high 
protection,  but  that  the  Senate  was  showing  a  disinclination 
to  follow  so  laudable  an  example: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  not  yet  disclosed  its  full 
programme,  but  the  restoration  of  iron  ore  to  the  dutiable  list 
suggests  a  disinclination  to  accept  the  plans  of  the  House  for 
dealing  with  raw  materials.  If  iron  ore,  coal,  oil,  hides,  and 
the  other  raw  products  are  made  dutiable  again,  there  can  be 
no  reduction  in  the  rates  on  the  manufactured  products  into 
which  those  raw  materials  enter  as  cost  factors.  Customs 
taxation  will  not  be  lightened.  The  burden  of  it  will  merely 
be  shifted  more  or  less  from  articles  vaguely  classed  as  "neces- 
sities" to  articles  vaguely  classed  as  "luxuries." 

Returning  to  the  subject  in  a  subsequent  issue,  the  Tribune 
remarks  that  the  House  is  much  more  sensitive  to  public 
opinion  than  is  the  Senate,  where  the  demands  of  special  inter- 
ests are  sure  to  receive  a  sympathetic  hearing : 

In  the  House  it  was  easy  to  vote  through  free  hides,  free 
iron  ore,  free  oil,  free  coal,  and  lower  lumber  duties.  In 
the  Senate  local  opposition  to  transferring  iron  ore,  hides, 
oil,  and  coal  to  the  free  list  and  cutting  duties  on  lumber  will 
prove  much  more  powerful.  It  is  this  narrow  local  sentiment 
which  most  threatens  the  gains  made  in  the  House  bill.  If 
it  has  its  way,  it  will  greatly  limit  the  scope  of  the  revision  of 
1909.  The  success  achieved  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
combatting  local  narrowness  will  measure  the  success  of  the 
Senate's  tariff  substitute. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gave  a  certain  measure  of 
gracious  approval  to  the  Payne  bill  as  it  left  the  House,  but  it 
has  nothing  but  disgust  for  the  apparent  tendencies  of  the 
Senate : 

Senator  Aldrich  plumes  himself  on  the  fact  that  "the  actual 
number  of  reductions"  is  "about  three  times  the  number  of 
increases."  But  why  any  increases  at  all?  The  demand  of 
the  people,  and  the  demand  of  President  Taft,  was  for  reduc- 
tions. The  President  has  declared  that  "the  increases  should 
be  "few,  if  any."  But  one-third  is  not  a  few.  These  increases 
are  blandly  explained  by  Senator  Aldrich  as  in  part  due  to  the 
need  of  "preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  schedules."  The  rue- 
ful taxpayer  knows  all  about  that  symmetry.  It  is  symmetrical 
greed,  perfectly  harmonious  division  of  the  plunder,  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  don't  give  me  my  share  of  the  booty,  by 
Heaven,  I'll  prevent  you  from  getting  yours. 

But  the  Post  is  willing  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
The  Senate  has  done  well  with  the  glove  and  hosiery  schedules, 
although  of  course  it  might  have  done  better  still: 

The  Senate  bill  rejects  the  100  per  cent  increases  over  the 
Dingley  duties  on  gloves,  and  restores  the  rates  as  in  the 
existing  law.  These  themselves  are  too  high,  even  considered 
as  a  tax  upon  an  imported  luxury,  and  in  a  genuine  revision 
downwards  of  the  tariff  on  the  necessaries  of  life  would  have 
been  lowered.  Still,  the  Finance  Committee  has  repelled  the 
Littauer  grab,  and  has  also  resisted  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
taxes  on  hosiery.     For  this,  due  credit  must  not  be  withheld. 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  the  tariff  bill  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Senate  might  well  bring  a  grin  to  the  faces  of  the 
graven  images  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol : 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fair  promises  of  the  campaign,  in 
spite  of  the  specific  and  obviously  sincere  declarations  of  the 
President,  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  has  put  upon 
the  boards  once  more  that  fine  old  farce  of  the  tariff  revised 
by  its  friends.  It  is  presented  in  the  same  spirit,  by  many 
of  the  same  actors,  and  with  the  same  familiar  stage  business 
as  the  commission  revision  of  1883,  and  the  McKinley  and 
the  Dingley  revisions  of  1890  and  1S97.  A  genuine  reduction 
was  promised,  a  reduction  that  should  lift  burdens  from  Ameri- 
can industries  and  the  American  consumer,  the  demands  of 
the  people  and  of  the  manufacturers  were  to  be  heeded,  and 
revision  was  in  good  faith  to  be  undertaken.  As  a  result  we 
get  first  the  Payne  bill,  increasing  the  tariff  taxes  upon  many 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  offering  slight  reduc- 
tions on  iron  and  steel,  in  respect  to  which  it  has  been  stated 
on  the  highest  authority  that  no  protection  is  needed.  The 
Aldrich  committee  takes  this  bill  and  contents  itself  in  most 
instances  with  a  substitution  of  the  Dingley  duties  for  those 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  advanced.  This 
is  not  revision,  it  is  restoration,  a  return  to  the  present 
tariff,  which  public  opinion  had  condemned  and  which  the 
Republican  party  had  admitted  to  be  burdensome  and  extor- 
tionate. The  playing  of  this  farce  in  this  manner  might  well 
bring  a  grin  to  the  faces  of  tie  graven  images  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  protests  against  Mr. 
Aldrich's  claim  that  the  actual  number  of  reductions  in  the 
bill  are  about  three  times  the  number  of  increases.  However 
true  this  may  be,  says  the  Journal,  it  gives  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  real  value  of  the  measure,  seeing  that  a  single 
increase  might  have  a  greater  vital  importance  than  a  dozen 
decreases : 

This  counting  of  reductions  and  increases  and  balancing  one 
against  the  other  is  liable  to  be  delusive  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  "weight"  of  such  changes.  Another  more  subtle 
form  of  disguising  the  effect  is  that  involved  in  changes  from 
ad  valorem  to  specific  rates  and  vice  versa,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  Aldrich  bill.  Nobody  but  an  expert  in  prices  or 
values,  after  laborious  calculation,  can  tell  just  what  the  effect 
of  this  will  be,  whether  it  will  result  in  reduction  or  increase 
of  the  actual  tax.  The  object  of  making  so  many  of  these 
changes  is  not  clear,  unless  it  is  concealment  of  the  effect. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  believes  that  the  increased 
duties  on  hosiery,  gloves,  etc.,  were  intended  only  to  frighten 
the  people  into  a  willingness  to  perpetuate  the  present 
schedules : 

An  analysis  of  the  tariff  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body,  together  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  House  in  its  dealings  with  tariff  rates,  shows 
that  the  public  is  being  hoodwinked  to  the  extent  of  the  fair 
abilities  of  the  high-tariff  men  in  Congress  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries throughout  the  country."  The  game  is,  of  course,  to 
scare  the  people  badly  by  threats  of  higher  rates  so  that  they 
will  consent  to  a  continuance  of  the  Dingley  rates  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  much-discussed  tariff  rates  on 
hosiery.  Senator  Aldrich  graciously  consents  to  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  from  those  of  the  Payne  bill,  which  show  an 
increase  of  25  to  42.8  per  cent  above  the  Dingley  duties,  to  the 
rates  in  the  present  law.     That  is  to  say,  the  people  are  given  I 


the  opportunity  to  heave  sighs  of  relief  because  they  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  new  tariff  rates  will  be  no  worse  than 
those  now  in  existence!  Yet  this  piece  of  standpatism  is  the 
promised  outcome  of  the  long  agitation  for  tariff  revision  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  ! 

The  Chicago  Advance  comments  upon  a  speech  recently 
made  by  former  Senator  William  E.  Mason.  Mr.  Mason  has 
been  intrusted  by  Providence  with  the  gift  of  direct  speech, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  excerpt  reprinted  from  the 
Advance; 

The  American  citizen  is  always  thumping  himself  on  the 
chest  and  announcing  "I  am  the  people."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  just  a  plain  fool.  He  has  to  be  jumped  on,  slugged,  and 
thrown  down  two  flights  of  stairs  before  he  understands  that 
he  is  being  jobbed  by  the  men  he  sends  to  Congress  to  repre- 
sent him.  That  is  why  he  lets  a  lot  of  fellows  get  together 
in  Congress  and  tax  him  2  cents  a  day,  while  he  sits  at  home 
like  a  pinhead. 

But  the  tariff  problem,  says  the  Advance,  is  too  big  to  be 
settled  in  this  way: 

The  American  citizen  began  his  foolishness  years  ago  when 
he  permitted  the  idea  to  lodge  in  his  mind  that  because  he  was 
paying  the  government's  bills  through  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation  he  was  not  paying  them  at  all.  If  he  had  been  aware 
of  the  real  fact,  that  he  was  paying  every  dollar  voted  away 
by  billion-dollar  Congresses,  he  would  have  called  a  halt  long 
ago. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  asks  the  reason  for  the  special 
moan  about  taxing  the  breakfast  table : 

Why  not  tax  the  breakfast  table  as  well  as  the  dinner  table 
or  the  supper  table?  All  these  tables  are  already  taxed,  from 
the  tables  themselves  to  the  table-cloths,  the  napkins,  the 
dishes,  the  spoons,  the  cutlery,  and  to  the  foods  and  the  condi- 
ments. On  about  every  item  which  appears,  directly  or  inci- 
dentally, and  upon  every  appliance  used  in  preparing  the  meals 
there  is  somewhere  and  somehow  a  tax.  If  all  the  taxes  which 
affect  the  breakfast  table  were  removed  there  would  be  almost 
a  revolution  in  some  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  Yet  some 
persons  make  a  great  hullaballoo  over  proposals  to  tax  tea  and 
coffee,  as  if  such  taxation  would  be  somewhere  near  a  crime. 
It  may  be  inexpedient  to  tax  these  articles — but  the  argument 
that  they  should  not  be  taxed  because  the  breakfast  table  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  long  ago  lost  all  its  sense  in  view  of  the  truth 
that  the  breakfast  table  is  piled  high  with  taxes. 


The  tariff  naturally  found  its  way  into  the  proceedings  of 
Gridiron  Club  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  that 
famous  organization.  It  was  stated  that  the  tariff  was  being 
discussed  pro  and  con.  "Indeed,"  remarked  the  vice-president, 
with  apparent  surprise.  "Yes,"  was  the  instant  reply ;  "pro 
means  for — for  the  trusts.     Con  is  what  the  consumer  gets." 


The  new  topical  song,  "Eating  Through  Georgia,"  was  given 
for  the  first  time  upon  this  occasion  : 

Sound  the  good  old  dinner  horn,  we'll  sing  another  song 
About    the    trip    that    Taft    once    made,    when    with    digestion 

strong 
He  ate  his  share  of  everything  that  they  would  bring  along, 
As  we  went  eating  through  Georgia. 

We  tackled  the  opossum  that  they  took  such  care  to  bake 
We  ate  canned  watermelon  and  a   dish  they  called  hoe-cake  ; 
We  didn't  even  draw  the  line  at  alligator  steak 
As  we  went  eating  through  Georgia. 

By  Southern  hospitality  our  hearts  were  surely  won 
And  we  resolved  to  do  the  very  best  that  could  be  done 
For  Democrats  ;  and  so  we  saved  some  pie  for  Dickinson 
As  we  went  eating  through  Georgia. 

CHORUS. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  we  sound  the  jubilee, 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  'twas  something  fine  to  see 

We  put  away  three  meals  a  day, 
And  sometimes  three  times  three 
As  we  went  eating  through  Georgia. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  withdrawn 
from  the  presidential  race  in  spite  of  some  utterances  to 
that  effect  with  which  he  is  credited.  Thus  the  Washington 
Star  said  a  few  days  ago : 

What  may  be  called  the  Bryan  problem  is  far  and  away  the 
most  difficult  problem  the  Democratic  party  of  recent  years 
has  had  to  deal  with.  The  man  has  a  power  seldom  shown 
in  our  history.  His  hold  on  his  followers  after  three  defeats 
for  the  presidency  is  extraordinary.  Not  a  man  of  them  has 
received  an  office  at  his  hands  or  more  than  a  smile  and  a 
handshake  and  the  distinction  at  home  of  "standing  very  close" 
to  the  peerless  leader. 

What  is  the  solution  ?  Mr.  Bryan  can  not  be  clubbed  to 
the  rear.  Neither  can  he  be  frozen  out  of  his  place.  In  terri- 
tory reliably  Democratic  he  can  not  be  attacked  with  impunity 
by  men  calling  themselves  Democrats,  and  elsewhere  a  threat 
to  ignore  him  is  promptly  resented.  If  success  with  him  in 
the  lead  is  impossible,  success  without  him  in  the  ranks  is 
equally  so.  Why  not  a  committee,  in  this  day  of  committees, 
to  take  the  whole  matter  under  advisement  ?  Tammany  need 
not  figure  prominently  in  its  membership,  although  New  York 
is  a  pivotal  State. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  following  the  same  line,  says : 

The  Nebraskan  is  already  in  the  field  for  1912,  with  every 
indication  of  a  highly  profitable  interval.  Discussing  recent 
decisions,  he  says  that  a  return  to  Democracy  is  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  will  say  the  same  in  1913  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  continuous  candidate  is  a  money- 
maker. The  Democratic  party  is  his  medium.  When  he  is 
ready  to  retire  from  business  he  will  say  so. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that  it  will  be  a  long  and  painful 
process  to  convince  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  futility  of  his  quest: 

Dignified  but  persistent  efforts  along  this"  line  will,  we  think, 
in  time  make  an  impression  even  on  the  famous  orator  of  the 
Platte.  But  so  long  as  his  vanity,  which  has  something  of 
fanaticism  in  its  quality,  is  fed  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success,  he  will  persist  until  1912,  or  to  1916,  or  even  to  1920; 
if,  meanwhile,  it  profits  him  to  keep  up  the  quest.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  might  as  well  face  this  process  of  elimination 
now  as  a  few  years  hence. 


An  innovation  for  the  promotion  of  the  safety  and 
pleasure  of  its  patrons  is  being  established  by  one  of  the 
Eastern  railroads  in  the  form  of  individual  drinking 
cups  on  all  of  its  through  trains.  These  cups  are  made 
of  a  thick,  tough  paper  specially  treated  to  make  it 
waterproof,  and  after  being  used  may  be  thrown  away. 
By  the  use  of  these  cups  the  danger  of  infection  is 
avoided. 


May  1,  1909. 
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THE  CARLYLE  LOVE  LETTERS. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Offers  Some  Reflections  Upon  Fame 
and  the  Disclosure  of  Sacred  Things. 


One  of  the  severest  penalties  of  fame  is  the  public 
desire  to  know  everything  about  the  famous.  If  I  should 
by  any  chance  become  famous  I  should  like  to  keep  it 
dark.  That  sounds  very  much  like  a  bull,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is,  but  it  expresses  my  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  frightful  penalty  the  famous  have  to 
pay  is  the  publishing  of  their  letters.  Not  the  letters 
to  their  friends  in  fame,  but  to  their  family,  and,  worst 
of  all,  to  their  sweethearts. 

I  suppose  that  if  a  person  turns  in  his  grave  it  is 
because,  hideous  thought,  he  has  been  buried  alive, 
though  that  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  expression, 
"enough  to  make  a  man  turn  in  his  grave,"  is  used.  It 
means,  as  I  understand  it,  that  something  has  happened 
that  would  so  shock  the  dead  person  that  he  would  turn 
in  his  grave  if  he  knew  it.  If  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible I  know  of  four  people  who  have  turned  in  their 
graves — Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and 
Thomas  and  Jane  Carlyle,  when  their  love  letters  were 
published  to  the  world.  The  Brownings  particularly. 
If  there  ever  were  sensitive  souls  those  of  the  Brown- 
ings were  sensitive.  Elizabeth's  even  more  so  than 
Robert's.  She  lived  within  herself.  What  passed  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself  belonged  to  them  and 
to  no  one  else.  And  yet  their  son  gathered  their  love 
letters  together  and  published  them  for  the  world  to 
read.  It  was  a  cruel  thing  but  it  was  done  and  we  all 
read  the  letters,  though  we  did  so  under  protest.  They 
were  wonderful  letters  and  the  contention  that  they 
belonged  to  literature  was  admitted  by  all  who  read 
them. 

Now  come  the  Carlyle  love  letters — one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  them.  They,  too,  are  literature,  and  they 
have  their  excuse  for  publication  in  the  fact  that  they 
clear  up  some  of  the  aspersions  upon  the  happiness  of 
their  marital  relations.  The  poor  Carlyles  have  suf- 
fered more  than  their  share  and  from  friends  rather 
than  foes.  Froude,  whose  intentions  were  undoubtedly 
good,  made  a  frightful  mess  of  things,  reading  strange 
charges  between  innocent  lines  and  so  distorting  the 
character  of  this  husband  and  wife  as  to  make  a  public 
scandal. 

Alexander  Carlyle,  who  is  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  these  letters,  lays  whatever  blame  there  be 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Froude.  "The  holy  of  holies," 
he  says,  "having  been  sacrilegiously  forced,  desecrated 
and  polluted,  and  its  sacred  relics  defaced,  besmirched 
and  held  up  to  ridicule,  any  further  intrusion  therein — 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  admitting  the  purify- 
ing air  and  light  of  heaven — can  now  be  attended,  in 
the  long  run,  by  nothing  but  good  results."  He  there- 
fore offers  no  apology  for  publishing  these  letters  for, 
in  his  judgment,  none  is  needed.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Froude's  intrusion  "nothing  in  the  world  or  be- 
neath it"  would  have  induced  him  to  intrude. 

With  this  point  of  view  well  fixed  in  our  minds  we 
hesitate  to  condemn  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  for  what 
he  has  done.  He  was  weighted  with  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility— to  publish  or  not  to  publish,  to  destroy  or  leave 
for  less  considerate  hands  to  lay  before  the  world.  He 
decided  to  publish  and  perhaps  he  was  wise.  Such  let- 
ters as  Froude  published  were  not  given  in  full  and 
their  omissions  were  fatal. 

Considered  as  literature  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
have  destroyed  these  letters.  They  are  wonderful  ex- 
pressions of  a  deep  and  absorbing  love — those  written 
by  Tane  Welsh  as  well  as  those  written  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  In  perusing  them  I  have  to  say  to  myself, 
this  is  literature,  remember  that,  otherwise  I  should  feel 
as  though  I  were  doing  a  wicked  thing  in  reading  these 
soul-to-soul  talks  that  were  only  intended  to  be  read  by 
the  eyes  of  the  one  they  were  written  to. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  is  right,  Froude's  strange  con- 
duct has  almost  made  the  publication  of  these  letters 
imperative.  They  explain  statements  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  explain  and  they  make  clear  a  muddy  pool. 
The  pitv  is  that  Froude,  or  any  other  man,  should  have 
made  such  publication  necessary. 

That  the  love  between  these  two  intellectuals  was  as 
deep  and  as  abiding  as  that  between  any  two  people  is 
proved  by  these  letters.  The  reader  must  remember 
that  Jane  Welsh  had  a  pretty  wit  and  not  all  that  she 
said  could  be  taken  seriously.  Not  only  that,  but  she 
had  a  sensitive  conscience  and  that  she  had  once  loved 
Edward  Irving  passionately  seemed  to  her  a  thing  for 
confession.  If  Froude  had  published  all  of  letter  num- 
ber 128  there  would  have  been  no  scandal,  but  he  only 
published  part  and  then  he  added  his  own  interpretation, 
which  was  as  wrong  as  it  was  gratuitous.  When  Car- 
lyle wrote  to  Jane  Welsh  "I  can  never  make  you  happy. 
Leave  me  then.  Why  should  I  destroy  you?"  he  was 
alluding  to  her  confession  that  she  "once  passionately 
loved"  Edward  Irving.  He  felt  that  she  might  still  be 
suffering  from  that  love  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
force  his  love  upon  her.  And  when  he  wrote  "Am  I 
not  poor  and  sick  and  helpless  and  estranged  from  all 
men?"  he  was  alluding  to  his  dyspepsia,  which  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  "His  only  bodily 
infirmity." 

These  letters  are  human  documents  and  the  Carlyles 
are  long  dead,  but  even  so  I  should  think  that  they 
would  turn  in  their  graves,  for  though  we  may  write 
love  letters,  and  though  we  may  be  long  dead,  we  were 
once  alive,  and  while  we  were  human  our  letters  were 
not  intended  for  documents,  and  as  such  the  jji  :rty 
of  the  public  to  devour  and  dissect. 


Fortunately  for  the  famous  men  and  women  of  today 
they  are  not  given  over  much  to  letter  writing.  Even 
private  letters  are  written  on  the  type  machine  and  I 
have  heard  of  love  letters  being  dictated  to  a  stenogra- 
pher. In  a  generation  or  two  they  will  not  be  written 
at  all  but  will  be  sent  by  wireless  telegraphy.  If  code 
words  are  used  this  form  of  love  letter  writing  will  be 
an  admirable  one.  But  then  some  one  will  hop  up  and 
translate  the  code.  This  will  not  be  very  satisfactory, 
however,  for  wireless  letters  are  never  long  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  very  loving. 

In  the  new  definitive  edition  of  Ruskin's  works  there 
are  two  volumes  of  letters,  hut  they  are  not  love  let- 
ters. Ruskin  wrote  long  letters  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  family.  More  particularly  to  his  father,  as  his 
mother,  not  being  an  intellectual  woman,  would  have 
failed  in  understanding  them.  How  happy  he  should 
be  that  his  heart  is  not  laid  bare.  He  had  his  domestic 
troubles,  much  more  serious  ones  than  those  of  the  Car- 
lyles, but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  for  his  literary  executor.  Professor  Norton  was 
an  ideal  choice  for  such  a  labor  for  he  was  not  aiming 
for  picturesque  effect  in  what  he  wrote,  nor  was  he 
influenced  by  anything  but  the  facts  before  him.     He 
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Illustration  from   "The  Royal  Ward,"  by  Percy  Brebner. 
Little,  Brozvn  cr  Co. 

read  the  letters  and  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  reading 
between  the  lines.    The  latter  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do 
and  is  apt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carlyles,  to  end  in  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 
New  York,  April  18,  1909. 


TWO    POETS. 


They  Exchange  Sentiments  on  Each  Other's  Birthday. 
JOHN    G.    WHITTIER,    ON    HIS    EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

Friend,  whom  thy  fourscore  winters  leave  more  dear 
Then   when   life's   roseate   summer  on   thy   cheek 

Burned  in  the  flush  of  manhood'-s  manliest  year, 
Lonely,  how  lonely  !   is  the  snowy  peak 

Thy  feet  have  reached  and  mine  have  climbed  so  near ! 

Close  on  thy  footsteps  'mid  the  landscape  drear 

I  stretched  my  hand  thine  answering  grasp  to  seek, 

Warm  with  the  love  no  rippling  rhymes  can  speak. 

Look  backward !  From  thy  lofty  heights  survey 
Thy  years  of  toil,  of  peaceful  victories  won, 
Of  dreams  made  real  and  largest  hopes  outrun. 

Look  forward  !     Brighter  than  earth's  morning  ray 
Streams  the  pure  light  of  heaven's  unsetting  sun, 

The  all-unclouded  dawn  of  life's  immortal  day. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES,    ON    HIS    EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

Climbing  the  path  that  leads  back  nevermore, 
We    heard   behind    his    footsteps    and    his    cheer ; 
Now,   face  to   face,  we  greet  him,  standing  here 

Upon  the  lonely  summit   of   Fourscore. 

Welcome  to  us,  o'er  whom  the  lengthened  day 
Is  closing,  and  the  shadows  deeper  grow, 
His  genial  presence  life  an  afterglow 

Following  the  one  just  vanishing  away. 

Long  be  it  ere  the  Table  shall  be  set 
For  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Autocrat, 
And  Love  repeat,  with  smiles  and  tears,  thereat 

His  own  sweet  songs,   that  time  shall   not   forget, 

Waiting  with  him  the  call  to  come  up  higher. 

Life  is  not  less,  the  heavens  are  only  nigher. 
8th  Mo.,  26.  1889.  John   G.  Whittier. 

The  first  permanent  station  for  airships  to  be  opened 
in  New  York  is  to  be  built  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel 
Astor.  The  proprietor  is  about  to  spend  $20,000  in 
devoting  60,000  square  feet  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
to  the  airship  station,  which  is  to  be  in  readiness  for 
aeroplanes,  dirigible  balloons  and  other  craft  of  the 
air   some   time   this   month. 


Native  resentment  over  the  purchase  by  American 
Methodists  of  property  for  a  mission  near  the  tomb  of 
Confucius  is  a  factor  in  the  anti-foreign  demonstra- 
tions in  Shantung,  China.     The  seller  was  put  in  jail. 


Lieutenant-Commander  Belknap,  the  American  naval 
attache  in  Berlin,  is  still  engaged  in  superintending  the 
relief  work  on  account  of  the  earthquake  at  Reggio 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  government. 

Frederick  E.  Triebel,  the  New  York  sculptor,  has  just 
completed  the  model  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
placed  in  Glen  Oak  Park,  Peoria,  the  Illinois  city  which 
was  Ingersoll's  home  for  years. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  does  not  see  "why  a  man 
wants  to  tshoot  elephants,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  other 
animals  willfully.  I  believe  a  man  who  shoots  an  ele- 
phant must  have  a  depraved  mind.  Elephants  are  so 
useful  to  us,  you  know,  for  they  are  put  to  work  at  so 
many  things." 

The  Duchess  of  Manchester,  formerly  Miss  Zimmer- 
man, of  Cincinnati,  recently  entertained  two  royal 
guests,  King  Edward  of  England  and  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain.  The  affair  took  place  at  Biarritz,  France, 
where  the  two  rulers  had  met  and  had  held  an  affection- 
ate conference. 

Dr.  Moses  Clegg,  bacteriologist  of  the  bureau  of 
science  at  Manila,  has  succeeded,  it  is  announced,  in 
cultivating  the  leprosy  bacillus.  The  bureau  of  science 
has  prepared  a  vaccine  virus  and  proposes  to  carry  for- 
ward a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  specific  treatment  for  leprosy. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley  (retired),  who  brought  home 
the  survivors  of  the  Greely  expedition,  in  1884,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Arctic  Club,  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  for  $30,000  to  fit  out  a  relief  party  to  rescue 
Doctor  Cook,  who  started  in  1907  to  explore  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  has  not  been  heard  from  in  over  a  year. 

General  Sir  Garrett  O'Moore  Creagh,  who  will  suc- 
ceed Lord  Kitchener  as  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
in  the  autumn,  is  sixty-one  years  old.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  private  school  and  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst,  and  joined  the  British  army  as  an 
ensign  in  1866,  entering  the  Indian  army  four  years, 
later.  He  has  held  many  staff  appointments  and  has 
seen  much  service. 

Walter  Winans,  the  well-known  horseman  and  lover 
of  sports,  was  in  Paris  during  the  Concours  Hippique, 
at  which  several  of  his  horses  won  prizes.  Mr.  Winans 
says:  "Sport  in  England  is  decidedly  decaying.  This 
is  evident  from  the  present  position  as  regards  national 
games,  such  as  football  and  cricket.  The  average  Eng- 
lishman is  content  to  watch  the  performance  of  experts 
instead  of  taking  part  in  the  sports  himself." 

Governor  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  head  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  China,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Honan — that  province  south  of  the  Yellow  River 
which  is  almost  annually  flooded  by  that  great  muddy 
stream  called  "China's  Sorrow."  As  a  boy,  he  studied 
the  Chinese  classics  and  such  foreign  books  as  had 
been  translated  into  the  Chinese  language,  but  he  has 
never  studied  a  foreign  tongue  nor  visited  a  foreign 
country.  He  has  occupied  the  highest  and  most  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  gift  of  the  empire. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Hill  brought  their  first  social 
season  in  Berlin  to  a  brilliant  close  with  a  musicale 
attended  by  two  hundred  men  and  women  representing 
the  highest  court  and  diplomatic  society.  They  have 
every  reason  to  be  eminently  satisfied  with  their  first 
season  as  hosts  in  the  Kaiser's  capital.  Since  they 
moved  into  their  splendid  house  in  the  Bismarck- 
Strasse,  at  Christmas  time,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
unbounded  hospitality,  which  has  been  dispensed  always 
in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  highest  American 
traditions. 

Miss  Nellie  Revell  has  been  engaged  by  officials  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  press  agent — in  other  words, 
to  exploit  the  greatness  of  that  divided  yet  homogeneous 
commonwealth.  Some  time  ago  the  officials  conceived 
the  idea  of  engaging  a  press  agent  to  paint  word  pic- 
tures of  the  glories  of  the  state's  resources — the  timber 
country,  the  mining  regions,  and  agricultural  sections. 
They  watched  the  work  of  press  agents  who  succeeded 
in  placing  their  yarns  in  Michigan  papers,  and  decided 
to  get  "that  fellow"  at  a  Chicago  theatre,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  that  house's  "novel 
attractions"  and  its  "head-liners."  When  a  representa- 
tive called  at  the  theatre  it  was  found  that  the  press 
agent  was  a  woman.  Miss  Revell,  however,  was 
engaged. 

M.  Raymond  Poincare,  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  was  born  at  Barle-Duc  in  1860. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  won  the  diplomas 
of  doctor  of  laws  and  bachelor  of  letters  and,  having 
joined  the  bar,  became  one  of  its  most  noted  masters. 
Senator  from  the  Department  of  le  Meuse  since  1903, 
he  had  previously  represented  his  native  city  as  a 
deputy  four  times.  He  was  a  minister  at  thirty,  hold- 
ing office  four  times  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  that  of  Finance.  Recently  when  pre- 
siding at  a  banquet  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
the  author  of  "Idees  Contemporaines"  said :  "The 
sole  title  I  have  to  your  approbation  is  that  I  have 
always,  at  the  bar  and  at  political  gatherings,  associated 
myself  with  the  efforts  of  those  who   In  rved 

as   a   sacred   heritage,   as   a   religion,    i 
devotion  to  the  French  language." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  1,  1909. 


DAME  LUCK  AND  MIXED  MOTIVES. 


By  Gertrude  B.  Millard. 


"Great  whooping  elephants!"  ejaculated  Bud 
Graessle,  emerging  from  behind  his  greasewood  to 
gaze,  quite  forgetful  of  immediate  desire  for  conceal- 
ment. "01'  Brat  Dudley's  drunk  or  crazy  to  drive  thet 
hill  like  that! — Or  else  thar's  Injuns  after  'im!"  And 
he  wrinkled  up  his  nose  amused-wise  at  the  latter  idea's 
impossibility. 

The  big  four-in-hand  stage  from  Tennis  to  Borax 
Flat  was  booming  down  the  snake-twisted  grade  beyond 
the  Dutch  Creek  bridge  on  the  jump,  every  horse  strain- 
ing to  his  collar,  and  the  wheels  spinning  like  mad ; 
while  the  stout-bodied  old  Concord  swayed  and  jerked 
unseemly  on  its  ancient  springs  in  a  fashion  that 
threatened  to  break  them  all  at  every  bound,  if  the 
whole  rig  did  not  upset  before  it  reached  the  bottom, 
projecting  driver,  passengers,  and  freight  higgledy 
piggledy  into  the  sullen,  swollen  stream  below.  Staring 
upward,  still  transfixed,  at  the  wild-running,  quick- 
dropping  vehicle,  half-hid  in  its  own  swirling  dust, 
Bud's  practiced  eye  made  out  a  single  figure  perched 
beside  the  urgent  Jehu  on  the  box. 

"Jerusalem  Jehosaphat !  It's  a  woman's  neck  he's 
resking!"  he  supplemented  his  former  speech,  in  a  tone 
of  unmitigated  astonishment.  The  coach  drew  down 
apace.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  Brat  Dudley 
was  a  master  at  the  ribbons.  But  Bud  leaned  forward 
on  his  gun,  still  self-forgotten,  and  watched  intently 
for  the  test.  To  take  that  narrow  structure  swung 
above  the  river,  from  the  turn,  at  the  rate  that  outfit 
was  approaching  was  a  feat  the  waiting  man  believed 
beyond  any  hands  this  road  could  boast. 

He  could  see  now  that  the  girl — her  poise  was  that 
of  a  mere  girl — was  clinging  to  the  rail  on  either  side 
of  her,  and  struggling  to  brace  her  little  boots  on  the 
footboard  set  at  a  good  man's  reach  below  the  cushions. 
"I  wish,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  still  aloud,  "thet  ol' 
Brat  would  haul  in  on  them  beasties !  It  aint  no  par- 
ticular aid  to  my  little  scheme  to  pile  the  stage  up  in 
a  heap  on  them  damn  stones  down  thar !  Nor  I  didn't 
calculate  on  no  reel  massacree !"  But  whether  it  was 
skill  or  the  swift  touch  of  Luck's  fairy  wand,  in 
another  eyewink  the  whole  lumbering  load  lurched  out 
upon  the  unrailed  bridge  timbers  triumphant,  and  roar- 
ing hollowly  above  the  leaping  water  for  a  breath, 
surged  forward  along  that  lower  level  on  which  he 
stood,  with  a  long  lash  licking  the  leaders'  ears,  and 
the  wheelers  going  at  a  plunging  gallop. 

Involuntarily  the  watcher  made  to  back  behind  his 
shelter ;  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  be  recog- 
nized and  reported  further  on ;  but  so  rapidly  they  came 
that  the  near  horse  shied  at  his  hasty  movement,  lung- 
ing against  his  fellow,  and  in  an  instant  the  four  were 
massed  in  an  inextricable  tangle.  As  Bratton  Dudley, 
fumbling  for  his  knife,  leaped  swearing  to  the  rescue, 
the  coach  swerved,  toppled  heavily  on  the  yielding, 
rain-softened  clay,  and  shrieking  protest  from  every 
straining  pane  and  panel,  crashed  down  among  the 
bushes  on  the  slope. 

Bud  Graessle  jumped  for  his  life;  slipped  sharply 
on  his  very  doubtful  footing;  and  went  rolling  over  and 
over  toward  the  water's  edge,  finding  lodgment  at  last 
in  the  mess  of  wet  dunnage  left  by  the  yet  higher  flood 
of  the  day  before.  The  girl,  woman,  passenger  of  the 
stage  whatever  she  might  be,  shot  out  of  her  insecure 
seat  like  a  show  woman  out  of  a  cannon,  landed,  quite 
stunned  by  the  impact,  in  a  life  net  of  sagebrush  not 
four  feet  before  his  face — her  head  pillowed  on  the 
sopping,  high-thrown  wrack,  her  feet  cast  uncomfort- 
ably up  hill. 

"Oh! — Ouch! — Are  you  the  stage  robber?"  she 
demanded  dazedly,  her  ungently  jarred  vision  focusing 
finally  upon  his  prostrate  form. 

"The  what?"  gasped  Bud,  scrambling  to  a  sitting 
posture — staring  at  her  with  the  wide  drawn  mouth 
of  a  fish  tossed  suddenly  out  of  his  natural  element. 

"Oh.  dear !  I  beg  your  pardon !  He  said — the 
driver  said — we  were  to  have  a  hold-up,"  stammered 
the  eternal  feminine,  more  panic-stricken  over  the 
man's  patent  surprise  than  as  if  he  had  made  prompt 
avowal.  Then,  he  continuing  to  gape  upon  her  bung- 
eyed,  she  labored  painfully  to  bring  forth  further 
explanation.  "He  said — beyond  the  bridge — a  level 
place  !     I  thought — you  see — I  thought " 

"By  all  the  desert  snakes !  May  I  be — consumed 
everlasting!"  exploded  her  vis-a-vis  grimly.  So  thor- 
oughly occupied  was  his  mind  by  the  problem  offered 
for  his  solution  that  for  a  space  he  even  forgot  to  ask 
if  she  was  hurt.  But  coming  shortly  to  his  scattered 
senses,  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  bashfully  held  out 
both  hands  to  her  assistance.  "Ye  better  get  up  an' 
see  how  bad  ye're  damaged.  It's  purty  intolerable 
damp  f'r  campin'  right  here !"  he  spluttered  awkward 
encouragement. 

The  young  woman — undoubtedly  she  was  not  much 
more  than  a  girl — wriggled  tentatively,  not  attempting 
to  rise.  "I  guess  I'm  all  right"  she  murmured. 
"Only  scratched  up  a  little !"  The  tone  was  dubious. 
"I  did  not  hit  so  very  hard !  I  wonder" — seized  with 
desire  to  escape  the  scene  of  her  fresh  realized  folly — 
"if  that  drive  r  got  up  his  poor  horses." 

Bud  lent  quick  attention  to  the  terrace  above,  and 
that  which  met  his  glance  through  the  fringing  grease- 
woods  ball  red  by  their  flight  made  him  address  his 
]'  meteor-  companion  in  a  new  manner  of  command: 
1  right  up  here,  ma'am,  seeing  you  aint  injured 
::-.;'  get  your  wind  comfortable  agazing  at  the 


creek,  whiles  I  go  to  help  Brat  straighten  around !  Don't 
seem  to  be  nobody  else  handy !  When  he's  all  set  I'll 
yell  out  right  smart  fur  ye  to  come  up." 

Wordless  once  more  under  the  apparent  magnanimity 
of  this  too-opportune  individual's  continued  change  of 
subject,  the  lone  passenger  writhed  meekly  to  a  posi- 
tion half-upright,  ignoring  the  hands,  but  subduedly 
obedient,  and  nothing  loath  to  rest.  She  was  trembling, 
and  physically  shaken  to  a  greater  extent  than  she  was 
willing  to  admit — perhaps  as  much  from  the  fierce 
descent  previous,  and  her  anticipations,  as  from  the 
ensuing  crash — and  welcomed  thankfully  a  present 
chance  to  lose  sight  of  one  whom  she  had  insulted, 
albeit  almost  unwittingly.  But  she  could  not  have 
eyed  the  turbid  flow  boiling  beneath  her  feet  more  than 
a  few  close-reefed  seconds  before  the  voice  of  the 
stranger  came  to  her  again  from  overhead,  this  time 
gravely  deprecating.  "I  guess  if  you  anyways  can, 
ye'll  hev  to  come  give  us  a  boost,  miss !  Hope  it  won't 
turn  you  nohow  sick  nor  faint,  ma'am,"  he  explained 
blunderingly,  reaching  a  lean  fist  uncertainly,  as  before, 
to  lift  her  up  the  last  steep  stretch,  "but  ol  Brat  Dud- 
ley's pinned  down  under  thet  heavy  rig  of  his,  plumb 
unconscious !  He  can't  aid  himself  none,  so  it  come  to 
me  as  how  mebbe  you  wouldn't  mind  yanking  him  out 
by  his  shoulders  while  I  pries,  her  up  with  a  crow- 
bar." 

Bud's  knowledge  of  women  was  largely  theoretical. 
He  need  not  have  been  so  anxious.  ■  This  girl,  his  find, 
was  not  of  the  females  who  faint,  as  her  fall  might  have 
taught  him.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  she  was 
a  superbly  collected  young  person ;  and  his  charily 
spoken  call  to  her  secret  strength  acted  upon  her 
relaxed  nerve  and  muscle  like  an  elixir,  if  he  had  but 
known  it.  She  felt  that  her  hair  was  tumbling  unkempt 
over  her  neck  as  she  breasted  the  bank  beneath  his 
troubled  eyes;  her  gown  was  mud-stained,  and  there 
was  a  livid  welt  across  her  cheek;  but  self-possession 
tingled  returningly  through  her  veins  as  she  rose. 
She  did  not  even  see  that  her  helper  grew  red  when 
she  swung  nimbly  on  the  sinewy  staff  outstretched  for 
use — her  remorse-struck  prudery  swallowed  in  the  new 
current  of  her  thoughts ;  but  darting  with  a  pitiful  cry 
to  the  broken  wreck  she  grasped  the  unseeing  Brat 
below  the  armpits,  and  stood  ready  to  try  her  might 
that  moment  the  signal  was  given.  Her  still  self-con- 
scious colleague  seized  hastily  upon  the  iron  always 
under  the  coach  seat  for  negotiating  rocks  in  the  road- 
way. According  to  his  creed  a  man  never  could  tell 
how  a  creature  of  the  capricious  sex  would  act  in  time 
of  stress,  and  bending  his  big  thews  to  his  task  a 
dull  admiration  beat  in  his  brain  for  this  slender, 
spirited  thing,  doing  his  bidding  as  if  he  were  her  legal 
lord,  without  a  backward  word. 

The  trapped  stage  driver's  weight  was  half  again 
that  of  his  would-be  rescuer,  but  the  lay  of  the  land 
was  in  her  favor.  "I  reck'n  the  pore  ol'  guy's  done 
for  this  trip,"  Bud  Graessle  said  simply,  as  he  loosed 
his  tool,  letting  its  creaking  load  settle  grievously  into 
the  softened  grade.  "His  head  struck  thet  thumping 
big  rock.  And  what  in — Eternity  ! — miss,  be  you  and 
I  going  to  do  now?" 

He  was  used  to  facing  all  sorts  of  odd  emergencies, 
this  rough-tongued  traveler  of  questionable  ways. 
What  sojourner  of  the  southern  mining  section  was 
not?  But  this,  as  a  situation,  for  the  moment  non- 
plussed him.  Chief  in  his  thought  loomed  the  fact  that 
he  could  not,  as  a  man,  and  a  gentleman,  carry  out  the 
programme  for  which  he  had  come,  already  curiously 
disarranged,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  dead  and 
this  luckless  feminine  party  conjoined.  Had  there  been 
only  the  dead  it  would  have  been  different.  Moreover, 
he  could  not,  as  a  man — and  a  gentleman — abandon  the 
latter,  living,  to  the  care  of  that  inert  other  in  the  chill 
fall  of  evening,  with  Borax  fifteen  miles  away  and  not 
a  habitation  within  the  precincts  of  the  canon  to  shel- 
ter their  hapless  heads.  Not  but  what  he  himself,  if 
he  chose  to  act  as  escort,  could  make  the  Flat  blind- 
folded, by  the  mere  feel  of  the  trail.  But  the  redoubt- 
able Bud  had  reasons  for  his  own  for  not  wishing  to 
return  to  Borax. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  the  body  still  across  her 
knees — losing  her  footing  as  it  slid.  She  had  been  too 
busy  feeling  for  the  heart,  wetting  her  finger  to  sensi- 
tize it  to  the  faintest  breath,  and  otherwise  satisfying 
herself  that  the  unhappy  victim  was  beyond  all  human 
aid,  to  extricate  himself,  although  the  terrible  blocked-in 
area  in  the  side  of  his  skull  would  have  been  enough 
for  a  physician.  Community  of  service  still  extin- 
guished what  shyness  would  have  lingered  from 
renewed  recollection  of  her  initial  false  step,  and  the 
stranger's  attitude  of  constrained  deference,  which  at 
another  time  might  have  awakened  only  a  scornful 
joy,  served  now  to  settle  her  poise.  Taking  startled 
note  of  the  one  supine  animal  motionless  in  his  tracks, 
and  the  three  strenuous  equines  with  cut  traces 
snuffing  the  wet  air  farther  on,  her  speech  was  clear, 
practical,  and  to  the  point.  "You'd  first  better  go  for 
those  horses." 

The  young  voice  was  very  fine  and  cool,  and  to  her 
hearer  held  a  hint  of  sheathed  irony.  Grinning  fool- 
ishly, he  moved  to  do  as  she  had  said,  with  truly  mas- 
culine density  not  offering  first  to  relieve  her  of  her 
burden.  But  the  survivors,  excited  beyond  measure  by 
their  wild  race  and  its  tragic  ending,  were  of  no  mind 
to  be  touched  by  hands  they  had  not  tried.  An  unac- 
customed presence  reaching  gingerly  for  the  remain- 
ing wheeler's  bridle,  the  brute  snorted,  plunged,  reared 
out  of  arm's  length,  and  shying  with  quick,  menacing 
heels,  was  off  like  an  arrow  down  the  canon,  driving 
before    him,    as    by    common    consent,    the    two    gaunt 


leaders  watching  the  manoeuvre  from  a  hundred  yards 
distance. 

Bud  looked  sheepish  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  as  he  drifted  back  to  the  centre  of  operations. 
"Now  I  reck'n  there's  nothing  doing  but  for  you  to  ride 
mule  Jenny,  ma'am,"  he  put  it,  in  as  conciliatory  a 
manner  as  he  could  muster,  "an'  I'll  jes'  be  suited  to 
foot  it  alongside."  His  fiasco  seemed  to  commit  him 
to  the  rescue  in  spite  of  himself,  and  game  to  the  core, 
he  trusted  to  luck  to  pull  him  out  of  his  difficulty, 
although  every  move  he  had  made  had  gone  against 
him. 

The  young  woman's  glance  fell  to  the  still  figure  at 
her  feet,  covered  now  with  a  long  raincoat  dug  out  of 
the  huddled  ruins.  "We  can't  leave  him  here  like 
this,"  she  began,  with  a  little  shudder  that  showed  she 
knew  whereof  she  spoke. 

But  the  man  anticipated,  being  on  familiar  ground. 
"Don't  you  worry,  miss;  I'm  going  to  set  him  inside 
the  stage  here,  and  pile  on  bresh  and  stones  agen  the 
coyotes."  And  again  he  marveled  admiringly  that  she 
stooped  without  further  say  to  do  her  share.  "Jemima 
Jeewhilikins !  I  wish't  she'd  go  down  to  the  crick 
and  hunt  ha'r  pins  for  five  minutes,"  he  communed 
uncomfortably  with  his  internals.  "I'd  ought  to 
cinched  things  first  off.  Ben  making  a  plumb  fool  of 
myself  straight  from  the  start.  An'  thet's  what  always 
comes  from  having  a  woman  around!" 

The  fair  face  turned  up  to  his  again  bravely  from 
its  owner's  grewsome  task,  although  it  flooded  hot  with 
flame  from  the  remembrance  enlivened  by  that  owner's 
hesitating  words.  "He  said,"  labored  the  fine,  cool 
voice,  indicating  the  inanimate  once  more  by  a  quiv- 
ering cadence,  "that  he  had  five  thousand  in  gold  for 
the  Borax  Bank.  And  there's  the  mail !  Oughtn't  we 
to  take  that  with  us,  too?  I  wonder  would  men  wait- 
ing for  the  stage  pay  any  attention  to  you  and  me  and 
a  mule — or  had  we  better  hide  the  dust?  That  would 
be  safe  either  way,"  with  a  shiver  of  anticipatory  excite- 
ment. "You  know  the  country.  Tell  me  what  you 
think." 

The  puzzled  look  swept  back  over  Bud  Graessle's 
strong-hewn  features.  "Tell  me,  what  made  Brat  think 
he  was  going  to  have  a  hold-up?"  he  demanded,  almost 
aggressive.  "Aint  ben  no  hold-up  in  these  hills  as  I 
knows  of  sence  Bill  Tomlinson's  ben  sheriff." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "How  should  I  know? 
We  changed  teams  twice,  and  stopped  three  or  four 
places  beside,  to  let  somebody  off,  or  get  the  mail ;  and 
every  time  he  went  in  he  grew  more  talkative,  till  I 
began  to  be  afraid  he  was  drinking.  But  after  our  last 
halt  he  came  out  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  when  we 
were  fairly  going  he  told  me  about  the  gold,  and  that  he 
was  expecting  trouble.  He  said  he'd  been  keeping  it 
from  me,  but  perhaps  I'd  better  be  prepared.  That  if 
we  could  cover  the  ground  at  a  lively  gait  we  might 
take  the  robbers  unawares,  and  slip  by  without  their 
getting  us.  He  said "  But  the  troubled  one  inter- 
rupted with  a  whoop : 

"Palestine  crickets,  and  the  Great  Horned  Toad !  I 
see  it  now!  That  lets  me  out!"  pounding  his  rifle, 
of  which  he  had  just  repossessed  himself,  into  the  wet 
clay — somehow  the  native  feel  of  the  gun  moved  his 
muddled  wits  toward  normal.  "Brat  Dudley  was  tur- 
rible  proud  of  his  driving  when  he  had  three  drinks  in. 
He  was  jest  working  up  a  lead  of  fun,  ma'am,  to  scare 
you  maybe,  and  show  off  a  bit.  Whv  he  couldn't  hev 
known  of  no  hold-up — fellars  don't  go  'round  blabbing 
when  they  lay  out  to  rob  a  stage." 

Brat's  passenger's  expression  cooled,  a  tiny  frown 
furrowing  between  her  eyebrows.  "Oh,  then  he  did 
drink.  It  seemed  a  crazy  thing  to  run  a  long  hill  like 
that!  But  he  said  the  brush  beyond  the  bridge  was 
the  place  for  an  ambush — only  we'd  have  such  a 
momentum  nothing  could  hold  us." 

"May  I  be  con-sumed  everlasting!"  groped  Bud  the 
uncouth  for  the  second  time  that  half-hour.  "A  hold- 
up might  hev  shot  his  hosses.  Thet  would  hev  made 
jest  the  mix-up  he  fell  into." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  thought  it  was 
money,  not  murder,  such  men  wanted,"  she  remarked 
sententiously ;  and  the  first  party  to  the  surprise  party 
gazed  at  her  and  grunted — her  insight  was  beyond  his 
ken. 

"I  reck'n  you're  about  right,  miss,"  he  growled  at  the_ 
end  of  a  long  minute.  "But  you  bet  if  there  was  to  be' 
a  circus  planned  hereabouts-  it  wouldn't  be  for  no 
little  five-thousand-dollar  stake:  the  duffers  would 
strike  for  some  of  the  big  mine  shipments  going  out  on 
Saturdays.  So  don't  you  worrit  no  more;  we'll  jest 
gather  up  them  valybles  and  light  out  of  here  soon's 
the  Lord'll  let  us— which  means  soon's  I  go  up  the 
road  and  whistle  in  thet  fool  Jenny  mule.  I  reck'n  it's 
going  to  be  dark  b'fore  we  git  started." 

After  all,  probably  the  man  was  right,  seeing  she 
was  new  to  the  surroundings,  while  to  him  all  local 
figures  seemed  familiar;  and  with  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing that  was  dangerously  akin  to  disappointment  the 
young  woman  again  gave  herself  over  to  this  strange 
mentor's  guidance.  She  had  looked  for  enlivening  inci- 
dents all  along  upon  her  lonesome  venture  into  the 
wilds ;  and  as  she  preened  her  rumpled  plumage  in  brief 
respite  from  his  overshadowing  entity,  she  inwardly 
appreciated  the  afternoon's  action  with  a  returning 
tingle.  The  very  break  that  again  sent  the  blood  to 
her  ears  made  the  situation  piquant.  A  real  highway 
robbery  would  have  been  a  crowning  thrill.  Then, 
realizing  that  her  state  would  have  been  appalling  had 
no  queer  cavalier  materialized  at  the  instant  of  her 
need,  she  took  herself  to  task  for  a  wretch,  giving  way 
to   heartless   imaginings   in  the   presence   of  the  dead, 
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and  resigned  herself  to  the   immediate  future  with   a 
mind  almost  at  rest. 

Not  so  the  Opportune.  "By  all  the  evening  prowlers, 
but  thet's  a  smart  little  piece !"  he  cogitated  uneasily, 
hastening  to  conjure  the  too  long  left  Jenny  before  the 
night  shut  down.  "Damn  it,  if  it  hedn't  ben  for  her 
the  scrimmage  'd  hev  come  off  on  schedule — and  now 
nobody  knows  what.  She  purty  nigh  called  my  bluff. 
Brat's  guessing  gets  me  cold.  Where  the  deuce  'd  she 
come  from?  Not  Borax — she  don't  know  me  none," 
which  was  conclusive  evidence,  for  Bud  Graessle,  "the 
shootin'  gallery  guy,"  had  long  been  a  picturesque  mark 
in  Borax  Flat.  "There  certain  aint  nothing  feminine 
sojourning  further  up,  'cep  maybe  two-three  worn-out 
sunbunnits  hugging  ther  husbands'  claims.  She  aint 
Miss  Bird,  the  Big  Four  superintendent's  daughter;  it's 
too  soon  an'  sloppy  for  thet  lot,  to  begin  with !  Gosh ! 
D'  you  suppose  she  came  over  the  Divide?  It's  a  hell 
of  a  trip  for  a  woman  in  the  wet !"  Far  up  on  the  hill 
a  faint  bray  answered  his  persisting  call,  and  throwing 
speculation  to  the  winds,  he  piped  once  more.  A  lively 
scramble  of  small  hoofs  sounded  from  the  wash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  patter  of  shod  feet  in  the  road  beyond 
his  view.  "Hi !  Hi  thar !  Ye  black  spawn  o'  the 
devil !"  he  bellowed  briskly  into  the  gathering  gloom. 
"Come  here,  gal — ye  got  a  light  load !" 

The  little  mule  went  warily,  shaking  her  long  ears, 
and  from  time  to  time  glancing  back  at  her  master  with 
a  mild  gaze  of  half-outraged  inquiry.  Here  was  a  to-do 
indeed,  to  be  bestrode  by  this  slim  slip  of  a  stranger, 
who  put  no  hand  of  authority  upon  the  rein  and  rode 
loose  in  the  saddle  like  a  silly  drunken  boy.  Jenny 
lifted  her  back  tentatively,  and  her  rider  gripped  at  the 
high,  cowboy  horn  with  both  hands.  But  a  word  from 
Bud  soothed  the  graceful,  supple  creature  to  a  gait 
like  a  rocking  cradle.  "She  aint  used  to  be  rid  by  no 
lady,"  he  apologized  humbly,  painfully  propitiatory  of 
outward  mien,  although  becoming  secretly,  grudgingly 
more  inordinately  uplifted  of  his  place  at  her  stirrup 
each  moment  of  their  progress. 

Wrong  or  right,  abstract  consideration  of  the  twain 
was  entirely  out  of  his  line.  Graessle  of  the  guns  had 
never  been  able  to  give  up  a  project  upon  which  his 
determination  had  centred,  nor  had  he  definitely,  now, 
laid  aside  that  plan  which  had  set  him  behind  the 
greasewood  bush  when  the  mountain  stage  came  down. 
But  the  uncultivated  instinct  of  him  had  responded 
from  her  first  stultified  words  to  the  girl's  personality. 
With  a  punctilio  that  annoyed  while  it  compelled  him, 
he  had  secured  the  dead  Dudley's  compact  express 
package  to  the  back  saddle  straps  at  his  companion's 
mounting — instead  of  stuffing  it  into  his  capacious  coat 
pocket  as  needy  inclination  prompted,  and  he  had 
hitched  the  lighter  mail  sack  to  the  horn.  Now  tramp- 
ing the  muddy  track  in  a  primitive  comradeship  that 
appealed  yet  more  powerfuly  to  another  starved  side 
of  his  nature,  his  hand  strayed,  doubly  conscious,  to  the 
small  mule's  rump,  and  it  stirred  in  his  soul  how  neatly 
he  could  cut  those  leathern  bands,  slipping  the  coveted 
sinews  of  war  quickly  and  unostentatiously  out  of  ken. 

"The  pretty  'd  likely  rate  me  for  a  measly  job  of 
tying,"  he  communed  whimsically  with  his  interior 
self.  "Like  enough  she'd  be  set  on  hunting  back  a 
piece,  if  she  deskivered  it  was  gone  soon  after  she'd 
seen  it  b'fore.  But  I  reck'n  it's  too  dark  already  ever 
to  find  a  little  lump  like  that !  And  the  later  we  slide 
into  Borax  the  easier  for  yours  truly  to  sneak  out  agen 
unbeholden."  He  fumbled  purposefully  in  his  jeans 
pocket  for  a  knife,  his  late  inconsistency  laid  where  it 
belonged,  to  the  unwonted  whirl  of  his  emotions — 
and  the  soft,  ironic  voice  fell  upon  him  from  above  in 
tardy  consideration  of  his  half-forgotten  speech: 

"As  sure  as  I  stay  in  this  high  country  I'm  going  to 
learn  to  ride  like  a  man,"  it  asserted  determinedly.  "I 
sat  a  pack  horse  eight  hours  over  the  pass  yesterday — 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  if  that  was  the  way 
to  get  around  I  was  going  to  do  it  decently,  and  not 
see  myself  always  condemned  to  the  stiffest  old  poke  in 
seven  counties.  Suppose,  since  we're  traveling  to- 
gether, you  give  me  a  lesson  on  the  subject  yourself." 

The  ex-galleryman  went  red  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
as  he  had  done  when  she  touched  his  hand  up  the  slope, 
and  every  idea  he  ever  had  in  his  head  fled  incontinently 
at  thought  of  himself  in  the  role  of  teacher  to  a  girl. 
"  'Taint  nothing  in  the  world  but  grit,  ma'am,  and  a 
good  grip  under  her  belly,"  he  managed  to  stammer 
shamefacedly.  "I  reck'n  certain  ye  know  how  to  steer." 
Taking  the  bridle  diffidently  out  of  her  fingers,  he  illus- 
trated, explaining  the  cowboy  trick  of  dropping  the 
rein  over  the  nose  as  a  signal  to  stand,  and  gradually 
gaining  heart  to  expatiate  upon  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  riding  cattle,  personified  in  the  delicate  shape  upon 
which  she  sat.  His  pulse  thrilled  the  more  warming 
up  to  his  work — it  is  as  natural  for  the  male  human 
being  to  show  off  before  his  kind  as  it  is  for  the  he-bird 
to  sing  to  his  sylvan  mate.  "But  horses  an'  mules 
the  best  is  up  to  ornery  starts,"  he  admitted  lightly, 
growing  sufficiently  used  to  himself  to  look  up  into  her 
face.  "They  all  get  on  too  quick  if  ther  rider's  green 
an'  scairt!  Tho'  it  don'  seem  to  me,  miss,  jes'  like 
ye're  one  of  the  scairy  kind ;  'taint  every  woman'd  ride 
the  Divide  this  time  of  year,  if  you  give  'em  a  nag 
quiet's  an'  ol'  cat." 

The  girl  laughed  out  ringingly,  her  sense  of  cheer 
undimmed  by  her  late  experiences.  "It  saved  me  some 
hundred  miles  around.  And  Bill  says  I'm  not  afraid 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil !"  she  made  joyous 
asservation.  An  unreasoning  jealousy  of  the  unknown 
surged  through  man  the  primeval. 

"I  wisht "  he  began  beseechingly,  a  burning  tide 

engulfing  his  brain  under  the  watery  stars;  but  there 


he  stopped.  What  business  was  it  of  his  what  her 
name  might  be?  Or  whither  she  was  bound?  After 
tonight  he  would  never  see  her  again.  In  the  meantime 
she  was  under  his  protection  for  fifteen  interminable 
miles,  and  he  would  make  the  most  of  them. 

Bud  Graessle,  who  was  wont  to  regard  all  women 
of  the  camps  into  which  he  drifted  as  rocks  to  be 
sailed  around  widely,  had  stumbled  upon  a  petticoat 
that  pleased  him,  although  as  yet  he  had  no  more 
notion  of  possessing  it  than  a  ten-year-old  boy.  There 
was  good  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  this  untrimmed 
individualist  in  spite  of  the  checkered  career  behind 
and  before  him.  He  was  a  gambler,  a  brawler,  in 
strict  legal  parlance  a  murderer,  and  by  way  of  becom- 
ing a  roadside  thief,  but  his  body  was  clean  of  perhaps 
the  commonest  crime  of  all — the  personal  sin  so  com- 
mon that  as  crime  it  is  recognized  only  in  its  most 
flagrant  expressions.  For  vicious  femininity  he  had 
contemptuously  no  use,  dimly  conscious  since  ever  he 
reached  his  ripe  strength  that  somewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse there  was  for  him  something  different.  His 
blatant  way  of  life  lent  him  small  contact  with  mountain 
maidens  of  the  better  sort;  this  bright  ensample  of  a 
kind  beyond  was  innocently,  ignorantly,  planting  her 
arrow  in  his  Achilles  heel.  He  grinned  grimly  under 
the  roof  of  his  broad  hat,  considering  afresh  that  the 
miscreant  who  had  carried  himself  hastily  without  the 
confines  of  Borax  Flat  for  cause — emphasized  by  the 
unexpected  advent  of  one  Tomlinson,  acting  sheriff,  at 
his  inviting  front  door — was  marching  back  open-eyed 
as  convoy  for  a  young  female  "from  nowhere  picked 
up  by  the  wayside;  and  caught  himself  speculating 
ridiculously  on  the  chance  of  placating  that  same  obdu- 
rate officer  to  the  point  of  allowing  him  immunity  for 
the  past  on  promise  of  good  behavior.  But  perhaps 
my  lady  would  not  stop  at  Borax.  Bud  shied  at  the 
thought,  and  mule  Jenny  edged  lightly  in  unison. 
"You're  a  damn  note  the  biggest  donkey  of  the  two !" 
he  admonished  his  dreaming  self,  with  head  held  high. 
And  tramped  sturdily  toward  destruction  with  but  one 
care  on  earth,  lest  the  parting  must  come  suddenly 
before  he  had  the  girl  properly  bestowed. 

Perched  comfortably  upon  her  ambling  palfrey, 
watching  the  strong  swing  of  straight  shoulders  between 
her  and  the  sodden  road-ribbon  with  a  contented  half- 
consciousness  that  this  ill-at-ease  and  stumbling-spoken 
bodyguard  would  let  nothing  pass  him  to  her  hurt,  still 
alive,  as  she  could  not  help  being,  to  the  romantic  inter- 
est of  her  entire  adventure,  the  erstwhile  victim  of  Brat 
Dudley's  mania  for  fine  driving  found  herself  gradually 
losing  power  to  combat  early  weariness  induced  by 
whole  days  of  travel — in  spite  of  novelty's  stimulus, 
and  the  motion  of  the  mule.  Her  spirits  reacted  lazily 
after  the  laugh.  At  the  challenge  of  his  broken  speech 
she  only  held  her  peace.  It  did  not  seem  necessary, 
or  even  at  all  worth  while,  to  bolster  up  longer  a  con- 
versation in  which  she  alone  took  the  initiative.  The 
way  wound  naturally  into  a  narrower  defile  overhang- 
ing the  stream,  and  a  night  wind  soughed  fitfully, 
touching  her  lowered  vitality  until  she  wondered  with 
a  quick  inward  thrust  of  impatience  how  long  this  piti- 
ful plodding  had  to  last.  But  again  it  seemed  easier 
to  keep  silence  than  to  ask.  Moments  passed,  the 
massive  figure  alongside  moving  more  and  more  meas- 
uredly  like  a  huge  automaton  in  her  sight.  And  sleep 
stole  upon  her  so  insidiously  in  the  stillness  that  her 
first  warning  of  danger  was  her  downfall. 

Under  shelter  of  his  sombrero  the  man  took  in  her 
increasing  unsteadiness  with  a  covert  alarm.  Could  he, 
dared  he,  interpose  a  securing  arm  to  her  safety?  He 
went  hot  and  cold  by  turns  at  the  thought.  What 
would  actual  touch  do  to  his  aching  muscles  ?  But  in 
the  end  the  matter  was  taken  sharply  out  of  his  juris- 
diction. The  road  pitched  at  a  steeper  angle  for  an 
appreciable  instant,  and  losing  her  balance  the  somno- 
lent little  woman  in  the  carven  saddle  drooped  forward, 
reeled  sideways,  and  fell  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
gathered  her  into  his  great  grasp  like  a  child  for  the 
shadow  of  a  second,  and,  shaking,  set  her  back  into 
her  place;  but  the  mischief  was  done. 

It  was  a  passing  madness,  but  it  was  his  first.  Shot 
through  with  a  wild  impulse  to  snatch  his  charmer  to 
his  heart  once  more,  and  fly  with  her  by  paths  he  knew 
into  the  hills,  Bud.  Graessle,  outlaw,  checked  his  course, 
and  fought  to  force  a  fitting  plea  from  off  his  laggard 
tongue.  Even  to  his  new  intoxication  it  was  her  due 
to  have  her  word. 

The  girl  cowered  shame  stricken  in  her  seat,  too 
miserable  to  know  that  she  was  blameless.  She  might 
not  fear  all  external  creation,  but  if  her  own  strength 
failed  her  what  could  she  trust?  This  was  worse,  a 
hundred  times  worse,  than  mistaking  the  man  for  a 
highway  robber.  And  yet  her  stubborn  lips  refused  to 
form  the  apology  for  which  she  sought.  If  only  the 
hulk  would  not  stand  staring  like  a  mountebank.  What 
if  he  did  not  have  a  female  form  thrown  at  his  head 
every  day — could  not  the  ninny  guess  that  it  would 
ease  her  embarrassment  to  confront  his  back  awhile 
instead  of  that  sombre  gaze?  Apparently  he  was  mak- 
ing an  inarticulate  attempt  to  tell  her  it  was  all  right. 
The  stupid!  Impatience  thrust  up  again  within,  and 
shivered  through.  "Why  don't  you  start  on?  I'm  not 
going  to  sleep  again  right  now  I"  the  cool,  sweet  voice 
dripped  ice  upon  his  veins. 

The  little  mule  pricked  her  long  ears  forward,  and 
craned  her  neck  inquiringly  at  the  man  whose  word 
was  law.  From  the  black  lower  distance  wafted  a  con- 
fused murmur  of  sound,  the  muffled  thud  of  quick 
approaching  hoofs.  By  instinct,  plunged  coldly  back 
to  actuality  and  tempered  like  fine  steel  by  the  bath, 
Bud  drew  his  holster  to  his  hand,  and  ran  practiced 


fingers  over  the  neat  mechanism  of  the  repeating  rifle 
resting  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm.  "The  hold-up — False 
Prophet!"  tense  and  awakened  the  voice  crowed  over 
his  head. 

For  an  instant  his  eyes  that  had  fallen  before  her 
mocking  glance  each  time  they  met  it  flamed  assuredly 
into  hers ;  this  would  be  dealing  with  men,  and  with 
men  his  position  was  fixed.  "More  like  it's  a  gang  out 
from  the  Flat  after  the  cuss  that  did  the  shooting  day 
before  yestiddy,"  he  retorted. 

The  girl's  whole  countenance  flared  into  avid  com- 
prehension. Here  was  romance,  and  a  key !  But  he 
had  been  good  to  her,  her  real  thought  was  for  his 
preservation.  "Hush  !"  she  ordered  imperiously.  "Don't 
let  them  hear  you.  Hide!"  she  whispered  again;  "be 
quick!"  slipping  down  against  him  pantingly.  "Is  Bill 
— Bill  Tomlinson — with  them?  I'll  tell  them  about  the 
stage,  and  they'll  think  I'm  all  alone." 

"Not  by  all  the  yaller  varmints  in  Californy!"  swore 
the  wretch  wanted,  pulse  hammering  in  every  artery 
as  he  held  her  close.  "How  if  it's  only  a  bunch  of  half- 
shot  miners  hifaluting?  Or — kick  me  for  a  fool 
jackass,  the  team's  in  long  ago! — ten  t'  one  it's  jest  the 
stage  ther  taking  after.  What's  Bill  Tomlinson  to 
you?  Sweetheart? — or  brother?  I'm  game  to  know 
that  much  now,  ef  Bill  gets  his  bracelets  on  me  next 
minnit  to  pay  for  it." 

The  girl  gripped  his  sleeve  with  ten  firm  little 
fingers,  shaking  off  the  encircling  arm.  "I  married  him 
up  in  Nevada — and  came  to  him  over  the  mountains. 
Now  will  you  hide  when  I  tell  you?"  she  stormed  under 
her  breath.  "Lead  your  mule  into  the  shadow  of  the 
bank.  Oh,  of  course  I'll  stand  with  you  until  you 
make  out  they're  all  right."  A  torch  leapt  out  eighty 
paces  into  the  tunnel  of  the  night,  and  its  lurid  glare 
picked  man  and  mount  like  the  finger  of  an  accusing 
angel. 

The  girl-woman  flung  herself  between  their  lethal 
weapons  with  a  sharp,  hurt  cry ;  but  it  was  Bud  Graessle 
behind  his  Jenny  staggered  limply  with  the  flash  and 
roar,  not  the  towering  menace  silhouetted  against  the 
wild  light  below.  "Stop  it,  Bill!  Stop  it!"  she  wailed 
to  him,  speeding  down  .the  grade.  "The  stage  is  all 
smashed  up,  the  driver's  dead,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  stranger  I  might  never  have  found  you  alive."        > 

The  hunted  outlaw's  mouth  twisted  in  grim  self-sar- 
casm. Was  half  her  solicitude  really  for  him?  His 
rifle  drew  bead  on  the  sheriff  over  the  mule's  back,  but 
after  that  first  shot,  thrown  high  on  account  of  his 
companion's  nearness,  it  did  not  speak. 

"Quiet,  lass,  quiet !"  he  hummed  to  the  tricksy  beast 
stamping  under  his  side  pressed  weight.  Already  his 
plan  was  formed,  but  time  was  short,  and  he  wavered, 
plagued  with  the  lust  of  that  other's  life.  He  looked 
so  arrogant  sitting  there  a-horse  with  everything  com- 
ing his  way !  According  to  Graessle  the  gunfighter's 
lights  it  would  be  a  poetic  justice  to  period  short  his 
deadly   ambition.     But   the   girl   had   played   him   fair, 

and "A  fool  from  the  start !     Thet's  what  allays 

comes  from  heving  a  woman  around!"  he  muttered 
wryly  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  his  trigger  finger 
loosening  its  coil. 

Bill  Tomlinson's  success  had  been  his  readiness,  but 
for  once  his  quick  wit  failed  him — with  the  man  whose 
circle  around  the  town  he  had  aptly  cut,  the  man  whose 
mark  he  had  read  in  the  dangling  harness  of  three 
lathered  roadsters,  apparently  wounded  and  at  his  mercy 
— with  the  wife  he  had  believed  far  over  the  mountains 
flying  to  him  out  of  the  sullen  gloom.  And  his  hesi- 
tating hand  cost  him  his  prey's  second  escape. 

Behind  Bud  the  road  dipped  to  a  ragged  arroyo. 
Beyond  the  dip  was  a  bend  to  stop  the  bullets.  Give 
him  a  quarter-mile  lead  and  he  could  defy  the  boldest 
posse — for  Jenny  could  climb  like  a  cat,  and  who  was 
to  trace  through  the  murk  where  her  dainty  prints  left 
the  highway,  or  see  in  the  mist-dimmed  night  what 
hilltop  hid  the  quarry? 

There  was  a  scattering  fusillade  from  the  watchful 
few  as  the  fainting  figure  at  the  light's  rim  rose  sud- 
denly into  the  saddle.  There  were  quick  curses,  and 
clattering  hoofs  up  the  rise,  as  the  little  mule  skimmed 
hollow  planks  echoing  over  the  ditch.  The  curve  caught 
the  fugitives,  and  they  were  gone. 

Extra  leather  below  his  pommel  chafed  the  rider's 
knee  as  he  swung  the  turn.  He  let  out  a  warwhoop 
worthy  of  an  Apache,  and  snake-twisting  in  his  seat 
patted  the  little  bundle  bumping  behind. 

"The  loot! — Jerusalem  Gelatin' — I've  got  the  loot! 
And  little  ol'  Luck's  my  sweetheart!"  he  laughed  aloud 
to  the  whistling  wind  of  his  progress.  "But  if  you  and 
me  goes  in  for  stage-cracking  steady.  Jenny  my  gal, 
it's  good-bye  wimmen.  And  we  lays  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  from  this  day  on." 

San  Francisco,  April,  1909. 


At  present,  out  of  a  population  of  six  millions.  Lon- 
don finds  but  nine  hundred  and  fifty  naval  volunteers 
and  twenty  officers.  When  the  London  division  was 
initiated,  the  establishment  was  fixed  at  a  thousand,  and 
is  now  short  of  fifty  men.  Thirty  officers  are  neces- 
sary, and  there  are  but  twenty.  Since  the  date  of  the 
first  enrollment,  October  19,  1903,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-three  members  have  been  enrolled. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  have  completed  their  time 
and  resigned.  On  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate,  each 
man  has  to  pass  a  strict  medical  examination.  Having 
passed  he  agrees  to  make  himself  efficient  for  three 
consecutive  years,  or  for  each  year  in  which  he  does 
not  become  efficient  to  pay  thirty-five    -'  the 

commanding  officers  for  the  division. 
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A   BOOK   ABOUT   CARLYLE. 


R.  S.   Craig   Writes   of  the   Development  and    Tribulations 
of  a  Literary  Genius. 


There  was  room  for  another  biography  of  Carlyle, 
and  while  the  present  volume  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
its  faults  are  those  of  enthusiasm  and  a  hero-worship 
that  have  their  distinct  biographical  values.  "The 
Making  of  Carlyle"  is  saturated  with  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  author,  and  sometimes  they  are  opinions 
from  which  the  reader  will  dissent,  but  they  are 
thoughtfully  expressed,  the  result  of  shrewd  observa- 
tion and  literary  study.  The  strictly  biographical 
thread  is  followed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  unfold- 
ment  of  character  and  capacity  and  to  the  subordination 
of  details  that  are  either  sufficiently  well  known  or  that 
have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  essentials. 

The  author's  general  summary,  for  example,  contains 
reflections  upon  the  secret  of  his  success  that  will  not 
pass  altogether  unchallenged.  His  success  was  won, 
we  are  told,  not  by  the  greatness  of  his  thought,  but 
by  its  literary  expression,  the  deeper  recognition  com- 
ing only  after  the  ear  had  been  captured  by  the  musical 
setting.  A  similarly  despondent  note  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dictum  that  "no  writer  can  be  original  or  a 
reformer  except  at  the  risk  of  starvation."  There  are 
two  factors  to  the  success  of  the  hero.  The  first  is 
himself  and  the  second  is  God,  or,  in  the  language  of 
materialism,  the  hero  must  be  befriended  by  cir- 
cumstances without.  And  until  the  propitious  moment 
he  "must  be  able  to  endure  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith 
within  him." 

Carlyle's  relations  with  Jane  Welsh,  who  subse- 
quently became  his  wife,  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
present  volume.  Perhaps  the  author  lays  undue  stress 
upon  Airs.  Carlyle's  influence  upon  her  husband  and  its 
effect  upon  his  genius,  and  perhaps  there  is  sometimes 
a  note  of  prejudice  in  reference  to  the  lady.  But  they 
undoubtedly  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  book, 
and  one  that  we  would  not  willingly  lose.  We  are  told 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Miss  Welsh,  in  1821.  In  the 
company  of  Irving  he  walked  irom  Edinburgh  to  Had- 
dington, Irving's  object  being  "to  see  again  his  little 
pupil  of  past  years.  Miss  Jane  Welsh,  whom  to  his  own 
confusion  and  consequent  distress  he  had  discovered  he 
loved  a  great  deal  too  well  and  non-wisely."  And  in 
this  way  Carlyle  met  for  the  first  time  the  lady  who 
was  to  exercise  a  power  so  immense  upon  his  life: 

For  the  present  she  did  little  more  than  rouse  his  keen 
interest.  One  further  picture  called  up  by  that  famous  and 
eventful  walk  may  be  given.     It  is  very  "human." 

"We  were  now  in  our  double-bedded  room,  George  Inn, 
Haddington,  stripping,  or  perhaps  each  already  in  his  bed, 
when  Irving  jocosely  said  to  me,  'What  would  you  take  to 
marry  Miss  Augusta  now  ?'  Her  they  had  just  met  that  day, 
the  daughter  of  a  minister.  'Not  for  an  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite  the  size  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  answered  I  at 
once;  with  hearty  laughter  from  Irving.  'And  what  would 
you  take  to  marry  Jeannie,  think  you  ?'  'Hah  !  I  should  not  be 
hard  to  deal  with  there,  I  should  imagine.'  Upon  which 
another  bit  of  laughter  from  Irving,  and  we  composedly  went 
to  sleep." 

The  translation  of  "Wilhelm  Meister"  introduces  us 
to  another  phase  of  Carlyle's  relations  to  Miss  Welsh, 
who  was  now  affianced  to  him.  Carlyle  made  fair 
terms  with  his  publishers,  and  the  money  question  was 
naturally  one  of  importance  to  the  woman  who  was  to 
be  his  wife.  Froude  says  that  Miss  Welsh  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  book  and  everything  for  the  money.  The 
author  adds  severely  that  "it  was  the  beginning  of  dis- 
illusionment, which,  in  her  case  (if  critics  would  only 
see  it)  was  simultaneous  with  the  gradual  perception  on 
her  part  of  his  supreme  moral  greatness."  To  her  mar- 
riage was  to  be  all  in  all  and  for  her  own  "fame": 

To  him  marriage  meant  no  difference — two  to  keep  instead 
of  one,  indeed,  but  no  particular  house  or  extra  expenses. 
The  letters  show  Carlyle  had  never  considered  the  economical 
details  connected  with  marriage.  Not  by  the  least  visible  indi- 
cation is  there  one  thought  of  the  consequences  of  marriage, 
children,  not  even  by  veiled  allusion,  happy,  laughing  prophecy, 
or  solemn  thought,  does  he  indicate  that  he  realized  for  a 
moment  what  marriage  meant  for  any  woman,  for  Jane  Welsh 
like  the  rest.  Marriage,  to  Carlyle,  in  its  highest,  was  to  all 
appearance  at  least,  but  literary  and  very  dear  companionship, 
a  constant  presence  of  the  loved  one,  but  nothing  else.  Car- 
lyle never  longed  for  children  ;  the  keenness  for  paternity,  so 
conspicuous  in  Burns,  is  the  least  marked  feature  in  literary 
men,  but  Carlyle  is  more  indifferent  than  any  other  literary 
man,  with  the  sole  significant  exception  of  Swift. 

That  confession  alone  seems  to  contain  a  defense  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle  that  is  of  some  weight.  To  be  engaged  to 
a  man  to  whom  "marriage  meant  no  difference"  must 
have  been  a  galling  and  inexplicable  enigma.  Else- 
where we  are  told: 

Children  would  have  made  all  the  difference.  It  was  Car- 
lyle's infinite  loss  that  he  was  never  to  become  a  father.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  Jane  Welsh's  unspoken  ambition  to  have 
children.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it.  These  words  already 
quoted  prove  it  could  scarce  have  been  so ;  but  all  women 
have  a  healthy  desire  some  time  to  become  mothers,  else  the 
race  would  perish.  The  lack  of  children  proved  sorer  to  her 
than  to  him,  as  it  always  must  to  the  wife  rather  than  to  the 
husband.  Yet  his  heart,  as  we  see,  was  really  the  tenderer, 
and  hers  was  less  tender  than  the  average. 

In  many  places  we  see  the  outcrop  of  what  may 
almost  be  called  a  spitefulness  toward  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
She  wished  to  be  one  of  the  women  of  history,  but  she 
now  realized  that  this  could  never  be  in  her  own  right. 
She  had  deliberately  placed  herself  under  the  mountain, 
not  knowing  its  height  and  grandeur  and  she  now 
resented  the  shadow  in  which  she  had  buried  herself. 
She  hod  \vi:*;ed  to  be  known  as  Jane  Welsh,  but  she 
ned  *o  be  no  more  than  the  wife  of  Thomas 

;mself  saw  the  weakness,  but  he  never  knew 


its  real  source.  He  writhed  under  her  criticisms  and 
so  he  writes  to  her:  "Do  not  mock  and  laugh,  however 
gracefully,  when  you  can  help  it.  The  acute, 

sarcastic,  clear-sighted,  derisive  Jane  I  can,  at  best,  but 
admire.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  you  had  such  a  turn  that 
way?  'Pity  rather  that  the  follies  of  the  world,  and 
yours  among  the  number,  Mr.  Quack,  should  so  often 
call  for  castigation.'  Well,  well !  Be  it  so  then.  A 
willful  man  and  still  more  a  willful  woman  will  have 
her  way" : 

So  Carlyle  wrote  to  Miss  Welsh,  and  the  words  are  pathetic 
for  their  clear  recognition  of  his  own  needs.  It  was  the 
warm-hearted  enthusiast  he  loved,  and  hoped  to  marry.  The 
woman  he  was  writing  to  was  far  more  often  the  acute  and 
sarcastic  critic,  crying  down  the  wares  of  Mr.  Quack  Carlyle. 
Marriage  to  another,  to  Irving,  might  have  saved  her,  but 
we  know  too  well  that  marriage  to  Carlyle  did  not.  One  can 
scarcely  resist  the  impression  that  she  was  marrying  Carryle 
not  for  love,  but  to  win  fame  for  herself  by  bis  aid ;  but 
perhaps  at  the  time  her  vacillating  mind  had  resolved  to 
marry — no  one.     Certainly  more  and  more  as  the  years  went 
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on  the  Mephistophelian  in  her  nature  increased  at  the  expense 
of  her  warm-hearted  enthusiasm. 

Carlyle's  letter  proves  that  for  the  bitter  author  of  many 
a  terrible  letter  and  sarcastic  gibe,  for  the  woman  who  made 
all  her  husband's  last  years  a  long  martyrdom.  Carryle  him- 
self was  not  to  blame,  nor  even  her  marriage  to  Carlyle.  But 
the  marriage  developed  the  Mephistophelian  and  not  the 
enthusiastic,  with  sadly  notable  results. 

Again  we  have  her  own  words  to  John  Forster 
arrayed  against  her,  and  perhaps  a  little  unfairly,  for 
such  things  are  said  without  thought  of  the  crushing 
immortality  that  may  be  theirs: 

"I  married  for  ambition,"  is  the  tale  she  wrote  John 
Forster  (.her  husband's  friend)  and  the  story  she  must  have 
hinted  to  James  Anthony  Froude.  In  the  main  it  is  true. 
Ambition,  the  keen  desire  to  marry  a  man  of  genius  likely  to 
make  a  great  name  in  the  world  and  to  become  famous,  was 
undoubtedly  the  prime  ruling  motive  which  rendered  a  mar- 
riage with  Carlyle  even  palatable  to  the  keen-witted,  bright, 
fascinating,  lovely-eyed  young  lady  of  Haddington.  Without 
her  belief  in  his  genius  she  would  never  have  looked  at 
Thomas  Carlyle,  or  could  have  overlooked  his  personal 
deficiencies  in  the  way  of  dress  and  deportment.  Carlyle 
would  have  remained  "beneath  her."  Nor  is  it  unjust  to  her 
memory  or  unfair  to  her  shrewd  intellect  to  suggest  that,  had 
her  father  lived,  she  would  (quite  probably)  never  have  found 
herself  able  to  overlook  the  disparity  of  social  rank  and 
reputed  wealth  between  the  Welshes  and  the  Carlyles. 

We  have  a  great  many  of  the  love-letters  that  passed 
between  the  two  and  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the 
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pre-marital  arrangements.  They  were  a  weariness  to 
Carlyle  himself.  "Bless  me!"  he  says,  "we  take  this 
marriage  too  much  to  heart" : 

The  correspondence  ended  hanpily  with  the  wedding  day. 
It  is  a  style  of  "love  letters"  the  world  has  little  knowledge 
of,  letters  as  peculiar  and  characteristic  as  were  ever  penned 
by  man  to  woman.  The  letters  do  not  impress  their  readers 
with  a  feeling  of  happiness,  still  less  of  joy  or  trust,  or  good 
hope.  One  party  never  seems  to  forget  that  she  is  doing  what 
is  probably  a  very  foolish  thing,  while  the  other  is  but  too 
anxious  to  impress  the  foolishness  of  her  action  upon  her. 
The  world  can  rarely  have  witnessed  such  a  pair  of  lovers, 
but  then  a  pair  of  lovers  in  precisely  such  circumstances  is  no 
more  usual.  "Dear  little  child  !  How  is  that  I  have  deserved 
thee?  I  swear  I  will  love  thee  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
think  my  life  well  spent  if  it  can  make  thine  happy."  Brave 
words !  But  Carlyle  wrote  them  and  meant  them !  It  was 
not  possible  for  Jane  Welsh  to  be  happy  or  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
be  happy  doing  or  not  doing  anything.  Had  not  "happiness" 
alas!  been  already  ruled  out  of  their  matrimonial  vocabulary'? 

The  publication  of  "Sartor"  called  Carlyle  to  London 
soon   after   the   marriage,   but   it   was   a   disappointing 


errand,  as  no  publisher  could  be  found  to  undertake  the 
issue  of  a  work  of  such  a  nature  and  with  such  a  title: 

Carlyle  wrote  home  to  the  anxious  wife  long  letters  descrip- 
tive of  his  daily  existence  and  doings,  as  he  never  forgot  to 
do  all  his  life.  His  incessant  correspondence  is  amazing. 
These  letters  are  sincere,  affording  a  vivid  picture  of  his 
da}',  very  affecting  often  for  the  deep  affection  they  reveal. 
The  poor  man  always  thought  he  was  doing  so  badly  in  pro- 
viding a  substitute  for  the  "great  prospects"  his  wife  had  been 
brought  up  to.  Nor  does  she  ever  complain  to  him.  That  is 
the  worst  of  it.  The  two  loved  each  other  deeply,  but  the 
one  nursed  a  spirit  of  resentment  for  an  imagined  mesalliance, 
while  the  other  was  not  aware  that  she  persistently  did  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Carlyle's  great  love  for  his  wife. 
All  his  letters  go  to  prove  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
he  did  not  discover  the  fact  till  she  was  dead.  After  her 
death  what  he  did  discover  was  what  he  had  been  pathetically 
ignorant  of,  that  she  had  felt  so  keenly  from  the  social  point 
of  view  the  poverty  (such  as  it  was)  and  the  unavoidable 
economical  shifts  to  which  her  marriage  had  reduced  her. 
Xor  must  we  ever  forget  his  own  mental  habit  of  exaggera- 
tion. That  ingrained  literary  "vice"  of  his  is  the  foundation 
of  a  great  deal   of  misunderstanding. 

The  author  does  not  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  once 
more  the  story  of  the  tragedy  with  which  Mill  was  so 
intimately  concerned.  The  first  volume  of  the  "French 
Revolution"  had  been  finished  and  Mill  was  so  pleased 
with  what  he  had  seen  of  it  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  borrow  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  for  perusal : 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1835,  he  returned  to  tell  of  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  The  accident  is  almost  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition,  but  it  is  important,  not  only  for  its  effect  on  Car- 
lyle's prospects,  but  as  a  notable  instance  of  his  kind-hearted- 
ness under  cruel  torment,  his  high  courage,  endurance,  and 
nobility  of  soul. 

Mill  visited  the  Carlyles  that  March  evening  looking  so 
white  and  perturbed,  so  ghastly,  in  fact,  as  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion on  his  arrival.  "What  ails  ye,  Mill?"  gasped  out  Car- 
lyle, apprehensive  of  some  domestic  calamity,  it  would  seem, 
of  which  he  imagined  Mill  had  been  sent  to  break  the  news. 
Mill  told  the  simple,  terrible  tale.  He  had  left  out  the  manu- 
script on  his  desk  at  home,  and  the  servant  girl  had  used 
it  to  light  the  morning  fire  with.  The  tragedy  was  complete. 
Nothing  was  left. 

It  was  a  stunning  blow,  for  Carlyle  destroyed  his  notes  and 
scribble  sheets  as  he  advanced.  The  volume  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  side  papers  likely  to  help  had  been  burned. 
His  memory  in  normal  circumstances  might  have  recalled  a 
great  deal,  but  Carlyle  was  to  discover  that  it  was  a  blank. 
It  failed  him  at  the  critical  moment,  the  result,  doubtless,  of 
the  worry  and  excitement  the  poor  man  was  undergoing.  He 
could  not  recall  the  arrangement  of  the  lost  volume,  and 
eventually  was  compelled  to  write  a  new  one,  not  so  good  in 
his  opinion  as  the  burnt  one.  Doubtless  the  sorrowful  labor 
of  the  second  effort  darkened  the  thought  of  it  in  its  author's 
mind,  for  the  inspired  message,  like  the  facts  he  described, 
remained  the  same.  The  freshness  of  the  first  glorious  out- 
flow was  gone,  but  there  may  even  have  been  a  gain  in  solem- 
nity. He  was  almost  half  way  through  the  unfolding  of  his 
thought  when  the  accident  happened,  and  he  had  to  retrace 
his  steps. 

Mill  was  aware  of  the  narrowness  of  Carlyle's  financial  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  once  begged  Carlyle  to  accept  pecuniary 
compensation.  He  felt  that  bis  carelessness  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  Carlyle's  suffering.  "Who  can  pay  an  author?"  Car- 
lyle had  asked  scornfully  in  his  journal.  "An  author  is  not  to 
be  paid ;  you  can  not  put  a  money  value  on  what  a  man 
writes."  With  Carlyle  all  work  was  inspired  work,  and  money 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  He  was  loth  to  allow  Mill  to 
compensate  him  in  any  way.  Had  he  not  been  positively  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  one  has  little  doubt  he  would  have 
refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  But  such  a  course  was  now 
clean  out  of  the  question.  Six  months'  labor  had  been  lost 
and  must  be  replaced  when  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  day. 
Besides,  when  Carlyle  came  to  consider,  it  was  a  cruel  wrong 
to  Mill  to  accept  nothing,  and  Mill  felt  his  position  acutely. 
To  alleviate  Mill's  distress,  Carlyle  at  last,  under  protest  as  it 
were,  accepted  one  hundred  pounds,  which  it  is  pitiably  evi- 
dent was  just  the  cost  of  the  household  expenses  for  the 
lost  period.  Mill  honorably  stood  out  for  two  hundred,  but 
Carlyle  would  take  no  more. 

Here,  at  least,  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  her  whole  duty. 
Indeed,  she  always  did  her  duty  as  it  was  given  to  her 
to  see  it.  "At  such  times  she  kept  her  doubts  to  her- 
self, if  she  had  any,  and  had  nothing  but  encourage- 
ment for  Carlyle.  By  letting  him  see  that  his  fate  was 
hers  and  she  was  not  afraid,  she  nerved  him  for  the 
battle." 

"The  Making  of  Carlyle."  by  R.  S.  Craig.  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company,  Xew  York ;  $4. 

The  First  War  Correspondent. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  the  part  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  known  as  the  journalists'  corner  (says  the 
Fourth  Estate)  there  was  unveiled  a  bust  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Russell,  the  celebrated  English  war  cor- 
respondent. A  small  but  distinguished  group  of  news- 
paper men  attended  the  ceremony  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  inventor  of  war  correspondence  for 
the  press. 

The  speaker  of  the  occasion  in  reviewing  Russell's 
career  contrasted  the  position  now  earned  by  accredited 
correspondents  at  headquarters  with  that  which  the 
first  "special"  had  to  make  for  himself  before  the  pro- 
fession had  been  invented.  Russell  was  something  be- 
tween a  camp  follower  and  a  spy,  a  nuisance  and  a 
dangerous,  obnoxious  pest.  At  first  snubbed  and  dis- 
regarded, when  his  earlier  letters,  written  to  the 
Tunes,  revealed  to  the  public  the  criminal  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  returning  to  the  front, 
Russell  found  himself  the  object  of  positive  hatred  and 
contempt  on  the  part  of  leading  officers  of  the  staff. 
But  then  became  apparent  the  real  power  of  his  posi- 
tion, now,  perhaps,  too  readily  recognized  by  pushing 
officers.  Detested  as  he  was,  neither  he  nor  his  let- 
ters could  be  suppressed.  His  work  was  successful, 
because  he  was  a  man  of  sagacity,  honesty,  and  cour- 
age, together  with  enough  of  an  Irishman's  tact  and 
charm  to  maintain  his  personal  ascendency  in  the  face 
of  obloquy. 

The  journalists'  corner  contains  the  bodies  of  about 
thirty  English  correspondents  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  profession  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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THE  READER'S  ADVANTAGE. 


By  W.  J.  Weymouth. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  sitting  in  the  reading-room 
of  a  San  Francisco  lodging-house,  absorbed  in  a  book, 
when  I  was  approached  by  a  fellow  lodger,  a  big,  good- 
-natured lout  with  whom  I  had  a  speaking  acquaintance. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  know  you  read  them 
things." 

I  acknowledged  that  I  did,  although  I  felt  uncertain 
whether  "them  things"  meant  books  in  general  or  the 
particular  kind  I  was  reading.  His  next  remark 
enlightened  me  in  that  regard. 

"I  was  at  an  auction  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "and 
saw  books  twice  that  size  sold  for  20  cents.  If  I'd 
known  you  liked  them,  I'd  bought  you  a  couple." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  tardy  though  kindly  intention, 
but  for  pity  of  him  I  could  not  feel  amused.  He  had 
never,  as  a  boy,  had  a  hiding  place  in  the  barn  for  pre- 
cious and  forbidden  books;  had  never  lain  for  hours 
in  the  sweet-scented  hay,  the  rain  drumming  on  the  roof 
overhead,  while  the  thrilling  adventures  of  dime-novel 
heroes  were  unfolded  to  his  credulous  mind.  He  had 
never  burned  forbidden  midnight  oil  while  gripped  by 
chapter  after  chapter  of  Du  Chaillu's  adventures  in 
Mexico  or  Africa.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  unknown  to 
him — even  Little  Prudy  had  no  place  in  his  knowledge, 
and  he  was  ignorant  of  Meg,  Beth,  Jo,  Amy,  Laurie, 
Nat  the  little  fiddler,  the  queer  German  professor,  and 
the  other  intensely  human  characters  of  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  Think  of  a  boy  who  knew  nothing  of  Scott,  of 
Cooper — who  had  never  been  possessed  of  a  wild  desire 
to  emulate  Tom  Sawyer;  or,  better  yet,  Huckleberry 
Finn.  Surely,  a  man  who  has  no  such  boyish  experi- 
ences in  his  memory  has  missed  more  than  he  can 
ever  know. 

What  weight  of  worrying  reflection  must  rest  upon 
people  who  do  not  read;  for  naturally  their  thoughts 
must  turn  to  their  troubles,  their  business  affairs — their 
dilatory  debtors  and  impertinently  importunate  cred- 
itors. The  memory  of  what  one  has  read  offers  great 
relief  from  all  this.  When  a  tailor's  bill  worries  me  I 
can  find  diversion  in  visualizing  Dick  Swiveller,  con- 
fined to  his  bed  through  debts  to  the  man  of  goose  and 
shears;  or  restricted  to  one  block  for  his  walks  abroad 
because  of  the  presence  of  indignant  and  watchful 
creditors  in  the  other  blocks  of  the  neighborhood.  Col- 
line's  journey  to  the  pawnshop  with  his  well  beloved 
and  badly  needed  overcoat  comes  to  mind;  or  I  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  sonorous  sentences  and  magnificent 
complex  paragraphs  of  "Sartor  Resartus."  Financial 
woes  have  this  recompense — they  bring  to  mind  the  two 
greatest  apostles  of  optimism,  Mr.  Micawber  and 
Colonel  Sellers.  Truly  he  is  poor  who  has  no  such 
treasures  stored  away.- 

The  proportion  of  intelligent  people — business  and 
professional  men  and  their  families — who  do  not  read 
is  larger  than  one  would  think.  When  I  say  that  they 
do  not  read  I  mean  that  they  confine  themselves  to 
newspapers  and  an  occasional  cheap  magazine.  Of 
course,  not  knowing  what  they  miss,  they  are  appar- 
ently none  the  loser.  It  is  the  old  question,  "Is  it 
better  to  be  a  dog  than  a  man?"  But  he  who  reads 
much  knows  what  they  miss — his  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment over  theirs.  They  do  not  know  the  keen  pleasure 
the  reader  has  in  recalling  fragments  that  linger  in 
his  memory.  The  man  is  rich  mentally  who  knows 
the  poets — who  can  repeat  to  himself  or  to  a  friend 
the  lines  by  Holmes  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  for 
pure  pathos  were  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the 
English  language: 

"The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom  ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

The  wistful,  haunting  beauty  of  that  verse  brings 
sweet  sorrow,  just  as  in  the  same  poem  a  smile  is 
evoked  by  the  whimsical  humor  of 

"I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here, 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that 

Are  so  queer !" 

And  these  are  but  fragments  from  the  thousands  of 
noble,  or  inspiring,  or  rollicking,  or  melodious,  or  tear- 
compelling  verses  that  the  world's  great  singers  have 
spun  out  for  the  delight  of  people  who  are  familiar 
with  them.  It  adds  to  the  joy  of  being  alive  on  a  hazy 
autumn  day  to  be  able  to  recall  Keats's 

"Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  within  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half  reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all   its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 

Or  by  a  cider  press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours." 

It  is  a  hardship  not  to  have  read  Wilde's  "Ave 
Imperatrix,"  "Easter  Day,"  "The  Burden  of  Itys,"  or 
"The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol" — 

"With   slouch  and  swing  around  the  ring 

We  trod  the  fool's  parade ; 
We  did  not  care,  we  knew  we  were 

The  devil's  own  brigade — 
For  shaven  head  and  feet  of  lead 

Make  a  merry  masquerade." 


or  Kipling's 

"Buy  my  English  flowers  :  ye  that  have  your  own, 
Buy  them  for  a  brother's  sake,  overseas  alone — 
Weed  ye  trample  underfoot  floods  his  heart  abrim. 
Bird  ye  have  not  heeded,  O,  she  calls  his  dead  to  him." 

or  of  listening  to  the  downpouring  rain  and  not  being 
able  to  turn  either  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  Longfellow's 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  with  its  vivid  picture  of 
roadside  pools,  rainwashed  windowr  panes,  and  foaming 
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rivulets,  contrasted  to  the  snug  shelter  of  the  inn  with 
its  roaring  fire. 

Patriotism  is  inspired  by  such  lines  as 

"Breathes   there   a   man   with   soul   so   dead 
Who  never   to   himself  hath  said, 

'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'  ? 
Whose  heart  within  him  ne'er  hath  burned 
When  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ?" 


or  by 


"When   Freedom    from   her  mountain   height 
Unfurled  her  banner  to  the  air 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 

And  placed  the  stars  of  glory  there." 


I  knew  a  farmer  once  who  possessed  the  works  of 
all  the  great  poets,  and  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  He  read  practically  nothing  else — could 
repeat  the  whole  of  "Childe  Harold,"  and  was  fonder 
of  Pope  than  of  his  local  paper.  At  work  he  kept  meas- 
ure to  rhymes  that  ran  through  his  head.  His  drudgery 
was  lightened  by  mentally  conning  what  he  had  read, 
his  only  hardship  being  that  his  own  attempts  at  poetry 
were  dismal  failures. 

It  is  not  only  in  reflection  but  in  conversation  that 
the  reader  has  the  better  of  the  non-reader.  I  do  not 
refer   to   the   conversation   that   consists   in   gush   over 
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the  latest  best  seller — shallow  comments  on  shallow 
work;  but  discussion  of  the  many  genuinely  good  things 
that  have  been  published,  and  of  the  few  good  things 
that  are  being  published  today.  Two  admirers  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray,  of  Locke  or  Hewlett  or  De 
Morgan,  of  Hugo,  De  Maupassant  or  Tolstoy,  of 
Howells  or  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Wharton  or  Mary  Austin, 
have    theme    for    endless    discussion — and    argument ! 


What  hot  words  over  respective  favorites !  I  lost  a 
friend  for  a  month  once  because  the  stupid  fellow  could 
not  see  that  one  page  of  H.  C.  Bunner  was  worth  a 
volume  of  Jack  London.  He  had  the  temerity  to  pro- 
nounce Claretie's  "Brichanteau,  Actor,"  rather  good, 
but  said  it  could  not  compare  with  "The  Gadfly."  He 
actually  ranked  "The  Three  Guardsmen"  above  "Tar- 
tarin  of  Tarascon" — said  it  required  a  greater  brain  to 
evolve  the  first  than  the  second.  A  more  active  brain, 
perhaps,  but  not  so  fine  a  one.  I  would  never  have 
forgiven  him,  most  likely,  but  that  he  agreed  with  me 
as  to  the  merits  of  Kipling — although  we  nearly  quar- 
reled because  he  pronounced  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy"  a,  greater  story  than  either  "The  Brushwood 
Boy"  or  "They,"  and  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  "The 
Man  Who  Would  Be  King."  As  to  people  who  alto- 
gether dislike  Kipling— I  refuse  to  argue  with  them. 
My  temper  becomes  less  tractable  with  the  advancing 
years. 

I  will  confess  with  shame  that  I  did  not  read  Kip- 
ling's "Kim"  until  a  year  ago.  I  never  see  mighty 
mountains  now  but  I  recall  the  majestic  passages  that 
are  employed  in  describing  the  Himalayas  which  Kim 
and  the  fanatic  searcher  for  the  great  secret  mounted. 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  literature — the 
augmentation  of  magnificence  in  description  as  the 
magnificence  of  the  mountains  was  gradually  revealed 
to  the  travelers.  And  then  the  mountain  woman  who 
yearned  for  Kim — and  the  people  sitting  on  the  "edge 
of  the  world,"  gazing  down  at  the  tremendous  abyss 
beneath  their  overhanging  feet  or  across  at  a  far- 
stretching  land  beyond  the  chasm  that  formed  the  edge 
of  their  own  steep  and  tumbled  world ! 

Ordinary  occupations,  the  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions of  every-day  life,  furnish  pleasing  reminiscence 
to  the  man  who  knows  books.  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
occasionally  my  host.  He  is  considerable  of  an  epi- 
cure, and  when  the  various  dishes  are  brought  to  the 
table  he  watches  their  progress  into  the  room  and  the 
placing  of  them  on  the  table  with  an  amusing  eagerness 
suggestive  of  Balzac's  Cousin  Pons,  who  smothered  his 
pride  that  he  might  gourmandize  at  the  tables  of  rich 
and  scornful  relatives.  Pons  said  that  the  covered  dish 
was  the  really  enjoyable  thing  of  the  meal — the  dish  ' 
over  the  contents  of  which  one  speculated  while  devour- 
ing the  one  that  preceded  it.  I,  having  read  "Cousin 
Pons,"  get  more  diversion  from  my  host's  epicurean 
eagerness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  who  has  not  read 
it:  he  is  amused  only  at  the  incident — I  at  the  incident 
and  the  delightful  characterization  it  recalls. 

I  do  not  know  whether  shepherds  in  Italy  play  flutes 
as  they  tend  their  flocks — (although  on  Telegraph  Hill 
I  have  heard  an  Italian  cobbler  singing  "La  Donna 
e  Mobile"  as  he  pegged  a  shoe) — but  I  do  know  that 
such  shepherds  exist  in  literature,  and  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  reminded  of  them.  I  heard  the  Milanis  at  the 
Orpheum  not  long  ago.  There  was  one  who  played  the 
violin — a  boldly  swaggering  fellow,  a  big,  merry-faced, 
reckless  devil  of  a  violinist,  clad  in  goatskins,  and 
vividly  reminiscent  of  all  I  had  ever  read  of  herders  of 
sheep  on  sunny  Italian  hills.  Double  enjoyment  again 
— the  pleasure  of  music  and  of  recollection. 

Another  instance — with  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot: 
I  can  never  read  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  without  recall- 
ing the  wonderful  night  when  I  saw  it  played  (don't 
laugh)  by  the  comic  opera  company  at  the  old  Tivoli 
of  hallowed  memory  (they  may  build  a  hundred  new 
and  magnificent  Tivolis,  but  they  can  never  take  the 
place  of  that  music-haunted,  ramshackle  building)  with 
Edwin  Stevens  as  Cyrano.  A  friend  and  I  went  to 
laugh,  but  we  remained  to  applaud,  and  to  agree 
between  ourselves  what  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
since,  to-wit,  that  Stevens  is  the  most  versatile  actor  on 
the  American  stage.  I  can  not  even  see  the  volume  on 
my  shelves  without  recalling  the  magnificent  reckless- 
ness of  this  man  as  he  thundered  indignant  defiance  at 
his  foes  in  the  poet's  cook-shop;  his  delicate  satire;  his 
pathos ;  his  infinite  sense  of  dramatic  values. 

Look  at  California's  poppy-covered  hills  and  conjure 
up  the  picture  of  Isidro  riding  down  to  Monterey ;  look 
at  the  tumbling  ocean  and  recall  Conrad's  "Falk,"  or 
Connelly's  stirring  tales  of  Gloucester's  fishermen ;  look 
at  the  crowds  on  the  street  and  bring  to  mind  Whit- 
man's rough-hewn  apostrophes  of  common  humanity ; 
look  at  the  starry  skies  at  night  and  revel  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  delicate  witchery  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

The  man  who  does  not  read  misses  much  through  his 
inability  to  make  recollection  serve  toward  the  pleasur- 
able passing  of  his  days.  He  misses  much  who  can  not 
summon  a  procession  of  genius-born  characters  such  as 
Jean  Valjean,  Sairy  Gamp,  Dimmesdale,  Becky  Sharp, 
Werther — great  hosts  of  them  as  widely  divergent  as 
those  mentioned,  and  in  their  variety  infinitely  fecund 
in  generating  trains  of  thought  as  various  as  them- 
selves. He  misses  much  who  has  only  every-day 
affairs  to  reflect  upon — who  is  not  able  to  benefit 
through  the  work  of  the  specially  endowed  men  ami 
women  of  all  ages. 

To  meet  the  situation  arising  during  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  when  neutral  vessels  were  seized  by  the 
Russians  and  were  sunk  on  the  high  seas  because  the 
latter  had  no  nearby  ports  to  which  to  take  them,  the 
Maritime  Conference,  recently  held  in  London,  has 
declared  that  a  neutral  vessel  which  has  been  seized 
can  not  be  destroyed  by  the  captor,  bul 
ducted  into  the  proper  port  in  order  thai 
the  capture  may  be  decided  upon. 
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THE  ROAD  BACK  YONDER. 


By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher. 


In  my  father's  house  were  many  books.  I  remem- 
ber how,  as  a  child.  I  regarded  them  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  wildest  flight  of  hope  would  not  then 
have  led  me  to  believe  it  possible  that  I  could  ever 
know  and  speak  with  a  person  who  had  made  a  book. 

In  the  more  than  half  a  century  since  then  I  have  had 
the  honor,  the  delight,  and  the  profit  to  meet  hundreds 
of  the  makers  of  books,  in  some  instances  to  enjoy  their 
confidence  and  esteem.  Indeed,  I  have  made  quite  a 
number  of  books,  myself;  written  them  and  assisted  in 
the  printing  of  my  own  and  those  of  other  writers. 

In  a  rapidly  passing,  and  desultory  way,  necessarily, 
in  such  a  circumscribed  space,  a  few  of  these  writers 
shall  be  mentioned  here. 

As  a  youth  I  became  the  amanuensis  of  George  Den- 
nison  Prentice,  the  poet,  wit,  essayist  and  journalist  of 
Kentucky,  the  friend  and  champion — par  excellence — 
of  Henry  Clay.  That  was  long  before  the  days  of 
type-writing  machines,  and  Prentice  was  afflicted  with 
writer's  paralysis — chorea  scriptorum.  Practically,  all 
his  writing,  even  that  of  his  private  letters,  had  to  be 
done  by  the  hand  of  another.  Thus  his  amanuensis 
must  be  by  his  side  during  the  greater  part  of  his  wak- 
ing hours,  and  therefore  with  him  when  he  received 
his  acquaintances,  in  his  editorial  rooms. 

Prentice  came  to  Kentucky  to  write  a  biography  of 
Clay  when  that  statesman  was  about  to  become  a  can- 
.  didate  for  President,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
It  was  a  great  book  notwithstanding  it  was  written  in 
a  few  months — six.  perhaps.  But  Prentice  did  not  write 
many  books  after  that  He  was  a  journalist.  One  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  time. 

There  is  a  palpable  difference  between  a  journalist 
and  a  newspaper  man. 

Prentice  was  the  editor  of  the  Xew  England  Review, 
before  he  came  to  Kentucky,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
poet  Whittier.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  Whit- 
tier  as  a  newspaper  man.  Prentice  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,  a  newspaper  of  its  time,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  a  newspaper  now.  The  present 
Courier-Journal  is  a  newspaper,  and  Watterson,  its 
editor,  is  both  a  newspaper  man  and  a  journalist. 

Prentice's  only  other  books,  beside  tie  "Life  of  Clay," 
were  "Prenticiana,"  a  collection  of  his  witty  and  humor- 
ous journalings,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  the  latter  col- 
lated after  his  death  by  an  earlier  amanuensis,  John  J. 
Piatt,  who  married  Sally  II.  Bryan,  famous  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  true  poetess.  Piatt  is  also  a  poet  and 
writer  of  belles  lettres.  still  actively  at  work  in  Cincin- 
nati as  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  though  he  is  a  very  old 
man.  One  time  he  was  librarian  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  Washington. 

At  Prentice's  elbow  I  met  Artemus  Ward — Charles 
Farrar  Browne — easily  the  greatest  American  writer  of 
broad  humor  in  his  day.  He  was  in  Louisville  on  his 
last  American  lecture  tour.  He  died  young  and  only 
one  volume  of  his  writings  has  been  published,  a  colla- 
tion of  humorous  sketches  and  lectures. 

In  that  day,  in  Louisville,  lived  Gill.  Griffin,  the 
author  of  "My  Danish  Days,"  "Studies  in  Literature." 
and  .another  book  the  title  of  which  escapes  me,  that 
was  a  series  of  criticisms  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as 
produced  on  the  stage  of  Griffin's  time  and  place.  Alice 
McClure  Griffin  was  his  wife  and  she  had  a  consider- 
able local  fame  as  a  poetess.  Her  work  was  much 
admired  by  Prentice.  Griffin  was  a  consular  official 
at  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  Apia,  in  the  Samoan  Islands, 
and  Christchurch,  Xew  Zealand,  where  he  died. 
Griffin  adopted  and  educated  the  young  Samoan,  Malia- 
teo,  who  was  afterward  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  was  Griffin's  niece  by  mar- 
riage, and  he  was  very  fond  of  her  as  a  child.  I  well 
remember  her  in  those  days  trundling  a  hoop,  and  at 
other  amusements  of  a  little  girl,  in  front  of  the  family 
residence. 

At  this  time  I  became  the  daily  associate  of  Will  S. 
Hays,  who  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  a  thousand 
successful  songs,  among  them  "Xora  O'Xeal,"  "Evan- 
geline," "The  Wandering  Refugee,"  and  "The  Drummer 
Boy  of  Shiloh." 

Through  Hays,  I  became  acquainted  with  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  author  of  "Swanee  River,"  "Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "Massa's  in  the  Cold.  Cold  Ground,"  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  and  probably  three  hundred  other  success- 
ful songs,  many  of  which  are  standard  stock  in  music 
shops  to  this  day. 

Foster's  songs  were  for  the  most  part  in  negro  dia- 
lect and  concerned  the  Southern  plantation  of  slavery 
days.  His  home  was  north  of  the  slaver)'  line.  Hays 
took  him  on  a  trip  down  South  and  he  did  not  write 
a  plantation  song  afterward. 

Through  Mr.  Prentice  I  came  to  know  in  those  days, 
between  the  '50s  and  '70s,  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Wallace 
Harney,  A.  Miner  Griswold.  and  many  others  of  differ- 
ing literary  turn  and  of  wide  or  obscure  fame. 

From  Prentice's  elbow  as  amanuensis,  and,   chame- 
leon-like, having  faintly  absorbed  a  little  of  his  color, 
I  became   a   writer,   and   served   an   apprenticeship   as 
reporter  and  paragrapher  on  the  Journal.     At  the  con- 
solidation o-  the  Courier  and  Journal  I  established  a 
little    daily    on    board    of    a    steamboat — one    of    the 
"palatial"  =  earners  of  the  times — named  the  Richmond. 
: •:•   een  Louisville  and  Xew  Orleans.    Here  for 
:     I    met    distinguished    persons,    especially 
from  all  over  the  world  who  were  attracted  by 
:o  the  precincts  of  a  floating  newspaper. 


By  steamboat  was  the  almost  universal  mode  of  travel 
in  those  days  from  the  Xorthern  and  Eastern  cities  to 
the  Southern  cities.  Very  few  other  than  successful 
persons  in  their  special  lines  could  travel  on  so 
"palatial"  a  steamer  as  the  Richmond. 

Many  American  and  foreign  authors  of  fame  were  at 
one  time  or  another  passengers  on  the  Richmond  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  wrote  some  little  thing  for 
the  Headlight,  which  was  the  name  of  the  floating 
journal. 

I  was  then  too  young  to  understand  what  the  future, 
or  even  then  present  value  of  these  contributions  was, 
and  no  file  of  the  Headlight  was  preserved,  though  a 
few  stray  copies  are  available.  This  was  in  the  late 
'60s. 

To  speak  of  all  those  writers  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  writing,  besides  it  would  be  a  task  at 
which  memory  would  falter. 

Afterward  came  a  short  season  on  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  where  I  met  the  older  writers  of  Indiana,  and 
in  their  boyhood,  many  of  the  younger  ones  who  have 
since  achieved  fame.  Of  these  latter  were  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  poet;  Meredith  Nicholson,  poet  and  nov- 
elist; Booth  Tarkington,  novelist.  Of  the  older  writers 
of  more  than  local  fame,  poets,  editors,  statesmen,  and 
of  pleasant  acquaintance,  were  Joseph  Bingham,  George 
Harding,  William  B.  Vickers,  Ben  House,  J.  G.  Pang- 
bom,  Enos  Reed,  Harry  J.  Shellman. 

From  Indianapolis  to  Kansas  City  in  those  days  was 
quite  a  jump,  and  the  city  was  just  growing  out  from 
under  the  bluffs  where  lately  it  had  been  known  as 
Westport  Landing.  Here  on  the  Journal,  for  a  year, 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  literary  lights  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  some  of  whom  have  since  become 
United  States  senators,  governors  of  States,  and 
captains  of  industry. 

The  greatest  author  of  that  dav  in  this  coterie  was 
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John  X.  Edwards.  He  had  been  adjutant-general  on 
the  staff  of  General  Joe  Shelby  of  the  Confederate 
Army  and  was  then  writing  his  books,  "Shelby's  Expe- 
dition to  Mexico"  and  "Shelby  and  His  Men."  Bril- 
liant performances  these  books  were,  historically  true, 
poetically  written,  and  they  gleamed  with  the  adorn- 
ments of  romance. 

At  St.  Louis,  after  the  Kansas  City  experience,  I  met 
Eugene  Field.  He  had  just  come  out  of  college,  hav- 
ing tried  three — Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  then 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  then  the  college  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. Field  was  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Journal, 
of  which  Stanley  Waterloo  was  editor,  with  whom  I 
also  became  acquainted  and  he  is  yet  my  affectionate 
friend.  Waterloo  is  the  author  of  many  successful 
books,  among  them  "Ab,"  a  story  of  the  stone  age,  that 
has  been  adopted  by  many  States  as  a  class  book  in  the 
schools,  "An  Odd  Situation,"  a  powerful  story  with  the 
tariff  for  its  theme,  and  twenty  or  thirty  other  novels 
that  mean  something. 

Afterward  at  St,  Joseph,  Missouri,  I  worked  with 
Field  on  the  press  of  that  city  and  we  also  collaborated 
at  banquets  and  other  festivities.  In  Denver,  while 
Field  was  on  the  Tribune,  I  was  occasionally  called  to 
do  a  piece  of  special  work,  though  editor  and  proprietor 
of  another  publication. 

For  twenty-four  years  I  enjoyed  Field's  friendship, 
though  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  I  saw  little 
of  him,  being  at  that  time  in  newspaper  work  in  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Bellingham — then 
Fairhaven — on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  he  was  on  the 
News  in  Chicago. 

During  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago — the  Columbian 
Exposition — I  was  there  for  the  Tacoma  News,  of 
which  Franklin  K  Lane  was  editor.  One  day  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  entertained  a  selected  two  hundred  of  the 
world's  newspaper  men  from  among  the  thousands  of 


that  guild  attendant  upon  the  exposition,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  number.  We  were  labeled  with 
numerous  badges  and  were  processioned  about  the  city 
and  its  places  of  interest.  At  night  there  was  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Plankinton,  where  the  two  hundred  and  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  Milwaukee's  beauty  and  chivalrv 
were  foregathered.  During  the  responses  to  the  toasts 
when  mine  was  finished  Eugene  Field  came  to  me  and 
we  had  some  talk  of  old  times.  A  special  point  that  he 
made,  somewhat  impressively,  was  that  we  must  not 
allow  circumstances  to  keep  us  too  much  apart.  That 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  alive.  At  his  funeral, 
shortly  after,  Opie  Read  and  I  were  together  in  the 
church.  When  Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  the  officiating 
clergyman,  had  concluded  the  services  he  announced 
that  those  present  could  pass  the  bier  and  take  a  last 
look  at  the  dead  poet.  Read  and  I  went  out  another 
way,  preferring  to  remember  Field's  genial  face  as  we 
had  known  it  in  life. 

In  San  Francisco,  from  1876  to  1880,  I  became  pleas- 
antly acquainted,  and  in  some  instances  associated 
with  writers  and  authors  of  that  time  here.  Xumerous 
and  brilliant  the}'  were.  Particularly  well  remembered 
among  them  were  Dan  O'Connell,  great  poet,  W.  C. 
Morrow  and  Edwin  Clough,  brilliant  writers  of  fiction, 
Ambrose  Bierce  and  Frank  Pixley,  magazine  and  news- 
paper writers,  then  devoted  especially  to  the  Argonaut. 
I  returned  in  1881  to  the  States  as  an  actor,  but 
resumed  newspaper  work  at  Denver.  There  associated 
with  Eugene  Field  on  the  Tribune  was  Ottamar  Hebern 
Rothacker. 

•  Two  books,  "A  Man  with  a  Mine"  and  "The  Diary 
of  an  Anarchist,"  were,  I  believe,  his  only  books,  but 
he  wrote  much  poetry  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
editorial.  The  poetry  was  equal  to  that  of  Poe  and 
somewhat  of  Poe's  manner.  The  prose  was  Hugoesque. 
Rothacker  was  born  on  Christmas  day.  1S54.  and  died 
in  1S89.  having  lived  somewhat  more  than  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of,  letters,  for  his 
years,  that  I  ever  knew,  and  had  he  lived  would  have 
won  the  world's  admiration.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing him  eligible  to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky — he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth — he  was  made 
a  citizen  of  Kentucky  by  legislative  enactment,  and 
strangely  enough,  by  this  act  was  made  a  voter  before 
he  was  of  age.  Of  him  I  have  written  an  extended 
biographical  sketch. 

In  Denver  during  the  time  under  consideration  I 
met  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  the  author  of  "Ramona." 
The  book  had  not  then  been  written. 

A  few  months  previously  I  had  traveled  on  a  stage- 
coach from  Xewhall  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  San  Buena  Ventura,  down  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  and  had  halted  at  Rancho  Camulos,  the  recipient 
of  delightful  hospitality.  This  ranche  is  said  to  have 
been  the  home  of  Ramona,  but  at  this  time  Mrs.  Jack- 
son had  probably  not  so  much  as  heard  of  it 

To  keep  this  rambling  story  within  bounds,  I  must 
skip  many  wanderings  and  many  writers,  to  reach 
within  reasonable  space  more  of  the  writers  of  today. 
However,  I  can  not  pass  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  whom  I 
met  at  Tacoma  in  1890,  when  he  was  visiting  that  city, 
where  I  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  The  meeting 
was  highly  enjoyable  to  me  and  when  he  went  back  to 
Boston.  O'Reilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  each  of  his  books, 
cordially  autographed.  A  few  months  afterward  I  went 
to  Boston  and  took  with  me,  for  O'Reilly,  a  copy  of  a 
volume  of  my  own  verses,  "Harp  of  the  South,"  that 
he  had  requested.  In  the  book  I  had  written  an  inscrip- 
tion to  him.  As  the  train  on  which  I  traveled  rushed 
into  Boston  that  summer  morning  I  saw  in  a  newspaper 
an  account  of  O'Reilly's  death  the  day  before. 

Afterward  Senator  Thomas  Piatt  of  Xew  York 
wrote  me  asking  for  a  copy  of  "Harp  of  the  South." 
That  intended  for  O'Reilly  was  the  only  copy  in  my 
possession,  but  I  sent  it  to  Senator  Piatt  with  an  added 
inscription.  He  wrote  me  a  gracious  and  charming 
letter  saying  that  the  story  of  that  particular  copy  of 
the  book  made  it  doubly  valuable  to  him. 

Before,  pending,  and  after  my  Pacific  Coast  days, 
until  now,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  and  of 
that  membership  the  number  of  writers  of  successful 
books  is  astonishing.  Xearly  every  individual  of  them 
is  my  friend. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Chicago  Press  Club  visited 
Xew  York  City  to  become  the  guests  of  the  Press  Club 
there.  On  the  occasion  of  that  visit  a  collection  of  the 
books  written  by  the  Chicago  men  was  taken  as  a 
gift  to  the  Xew  York  club.  The  collection  made  a 
large,  strong  and  varied  library,  and  yet  only  two  or 
three  volumes  from  the  works  of  any  one  author  were 
sent,  while  many  of  these  authors  had  written  from 
ten  to  thirty  books  each.  Xotably  of  these  were  Opie 
Read,  Stanley  Waterloo,  and  John  MeGovern. 

Of  the  Press  Club  coterie  of  authors,  Frank  Pixley 
wrote  "The  Burgomaster"  and  other  musical  comedies, 
became  rich  and  was  seen  no  more  in  those  precincts. 
Frank  L.  Baum  wrote  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  and  other 
productions  of  a  like  character  and  the  places  that 
knew  him  then  knew  him  no  more  forever.  George  Ade 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  them  "Artie,"  as  daily 
work  on  the  Chicago  News.  Then  he  produced  "The 
County  Chairman,"  "The  Sultan  of  Sulu,"  "The  Col- 
lege Widow,"  and  many  other  plays  and  musical  come- 
dies. He  has  a  great  model  farm  in  Indiana  that  he 
surveys  in  a  Ttuge  automobile,  and  he  may  be  heard  of 
now  and  then  in  San  Francisco,  London,  or  Tokio. 
Ernest  McGaffey,  now  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
is  an  almost  lifelong  member  of  the  coterie  under  con- 
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sideration.  He  writes  books  of  the  world  out-of-doors, 
of  hunting,  fishing,  and  farming,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  poets  alive. 

Frequently  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago  has  sym- 
posiums at  which  S.  E.  Kiser,  Forest  Crissey,  Wilbur 
D.  Nesbit,  Charles  U.  Higgenbotham,  Charles  Eugene 
Banks,  Emerson  Hough,  Chatfield  Taylor,  George 
McCutcheon,  and  a  score  of  others  as  well  known  in 
present-day  literature,  are  to  be  seen  and  heard,  all 
members  of  the  Press  Club,  and  betimes  they  entertain 
such  visiting  brothers  as  William  Allen  White.  Booth 
Tarkington,  F.  Marion  Crawford.  George  W.  Peck,  and 
many  others,  my  friends. 

One  summer  day  in  the  latter  '80s,  while  I  was 
visiting  in  Chicago,  Eugene  Field,  then  writing  his 
"Sharps  and  Flats"  on  the  News,  and  seated  at  his 
desk  in  the  zebra-striped,  convict  suit  that  it  pleased 
him  to  affect  when  at  work,  and  his  feet  in  the  hole 
in  the  wall  that  his  heels  had  worn,  said : 

"Opie  Read  has  settled  here.  He  is  one  of  our  kind 
of  people.     Let's  go  see  him." 

Field  put  on  some  conventional  clothes  and  we  went 
to  the  Rookery  building,  where  Read  had  his  office  of 
the  Arkansas  Traveler. 

I  had  known  him  for  years  through  the  freemasonry 
of  newspaperdom,  in  the  personal  way  then  in  vogue 
among  paragraphers,  but  had  never  met  him.  Then 
and  there  began  a  friendship  between  us  that  has  been 
proverbial  among  our  friends  and  somewhat  phe- 
nomenal. Fifty  times,  perhaps,  I  have  responded  to 
calls  to  write  something  about  Read  for  magazines, 
etc.,  and  from  editors  whom  I  was  not  aware  were 
informed  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Read.  Such  a 
call  has  come  to  me  within  the  past  few  days,  here  in 
San  Francisco,  where  I  am  only  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing, from  the  compilers,  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
of  a  comprrehensive  library  of  Southern  literature. 

Of  Opie  Read's  thirty  or  forty  books  "A  Kentucky 
Colonel"  has  reached  more  than  a  million  copies  sold. 
His  "Jucklins"  had  a  sale  of  eighty  thousand  before  it 
had  come  from  the  press.  It  was  dramatized  for  and 
successfully  played  by  Stuart  Robson  and  company. 
But  it  had  a  rooster  fight  in  it  and  the  audiences 
applauded  the  chicken  contest  so  vehemently  that  the 
star  recalcitrated.  The  feature  was  eliminated  and  the 
drama  died. 

Opie  Read  is  one  of  the  most  popular  attractions  in 
the  pool  of  lyceum  bureaus  and  is  engaged  about  three 
hundred  nights  in  each  year,  telling  of  "First  One 
Thing  and  Then  Another." 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye — Bill — was  one  of  my  most 
devoted  friends  from  a  time  when  he  was  an  obscure 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Wyoming  to  the  day  of  his 
death — and  is  yet,  I  hope.     We  traveled  together  when 
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he  first  began  platform  work  and  again  after  a  hiatus 
of  nearly  ten  years. 

Once  when  I  visited  him  at  Laramie,  and  when  he 
was  running  the  Daily  Boomerang,  he  said : 

"Get  in  and  write  something  to  help  fill  up  and  we 
will  go  out  and  have  some  fun." 

"What  shall  I  write  about?"  was  asked. 

"Write  about  a  column,"  he  said. 

And  I  did. 

m»m  

Details  of  the  new  Krupp  antidotes  for  airships  and 
aeroplanes  have  now  been  published.  Of  course,  air- 
ships are  supposed  to  be  the  best  defenses  against  other 
airships,  but  next  to  them  artillery  is  relied  upon  to 
bring  a  flying-machine  crashing  to  earth  before  its 
occupants  are  near  enough  to  any  large  body  of  troops 
to  drop  dynamite  upon  them.  The  problem  before  the 
Krupps  was  to  devise  mobile  and  immobile  guns  which 
can  shoot  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  which  can  be 
shifted  readily  from  side  to  side  for  sighting.  This 
they  have  done  with  remarkable  skill.  The  gun  devised 
for  use  in  heavy  automobiles  or  on  trains  is  a  marvel- 
ous improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  mortar.  It 
can  be  elevated  to  any  extent  desired,  sighted  by  means 
of  mirrors,  and  swung  on  an  axis  permitting  a  com- 
plete revolution,  while  the  recoil  is  well,  cared  for. 


Joseph  Richardson,  an  eccentric  resident  of  Xew 
York  City,  owned  a  strip  of  land  five  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing along  the  front  of  an  entire  block  on  Lexington 
Avenue.  A  neighbor  tried  to  buy  the  land  for  less 
than  its  value  at  that  time — in  the  'eighties — and  Rich- 
ardson built  a  house  on  it,  a  hundred  feet  long,  five 
feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high.  He  lived  there  with 
his  family  till  his  death,  in  1897.  The  property  since 
has  been  occupied  by  tenants,  six  stores  having  been 
made  of  the  ground  floor.  It  is  now  offered  for  sale 
and  will  bring  many  times  the  $5000  which  Richardson 
asked  for  it  thirty  years  ago. 


FRENCH  NOVELS  AND  FRENCH  LIFE. 


"St.  Martin"  Discusses  Some  of  the  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Fiction  Writers. 


Literary  France  has  lately  thrown  oft  some  of  the 
indifference  that  it  usually  shows  toward  foreign 
opinion.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  due  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  markets  offered  by  the  English- 
speaking  world,  but  it  is  due  still  more  to  a  growing 
cosmopolitanship  that  should  be  most  marked  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  of  letters.  French  writers,  like 
their  brothers  of  the  craft  in  other  countries,  love 
appreciation,  and  while  the  applause  of  their  country- 
men naturally  receives  the  warmest  welcome  they  are 
by  no  means  insensitive  to  the  special  fragrance  of 
foreign  incense.  Some  sort  of  tentative  effort  was 
recently  made  to  promote  a  better  American  acquaint- 
ance with  French  literature  and  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
that  was  felt  to  be  short-sighted  and  ill-informed.  Per- 
haps  the   translation   into   English   and   publication   in 
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America  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Anatole 
France  and  Rene  Bazin  are  the  beginnings  of  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  worthier  aspects  of  French  fiction. 

If  the  French  novel  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of 
a  tainted  atmosphere  to  the  English-speaking  reader  the 
cause  is  nowhere  understood  better  than  in  France  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  sincerely  regretted.  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  until  quite  recently  Emile  Zola  and  the 
French  novel  were  almost  convertible  terms  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  which  refused  to  recognize  that 
Zola  was  notorious  not  so  much  because  he  was  great 
as  because  he  was  so  often  unclean.  When  Zola  has 
received  all  the  laurels  that  even  his  admirers  would 
assign  to  him  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  he  is  in  no 
sense  representative  of  French  novelists.  Moreover, 
our  knowledge  of  French  life  must  indeed  be  exhaustive 
before  we  can  determine  from  which  section  Zola  drew 
much  of  his  material.  If  Zola  has  wounded  Anglo- 
Saxon  proprieties  he  has  wounded  still  more  deeply 
French  self-esteem,  which  looks  with  peculiar  pride 
upon  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  of  which  Zola 
seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing.  How,  indeed, 
should  he  write  understandingly  of  a  system  from 
which  he  himself  was  excluded?  His  father  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  while  his  mother,  who  brought  him  up, 
was  so  poor  that  the  boy  was  necessarily  thrown  among 
conditions  that  twisted  his  vision  of  the  world  and 
gave  him  a  resentment  against  a  social  order  that 
excluded  him  from  its  circle.  Zola  wrote  of  the  things 
that  he  knew  best,  that  had  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion upon  his  youthful  mind.  Like  most  of  us  he 
assumed  that  the  familiar  part  was  representative  of  the 
unfamiliar  whole  and  he  wrote  so  brilliantly  as  to 
compel  attention.  But  to  suppose  that  Zola  is  repre- 
sentative of  French  fiction  or  that  his  dramatis  per- 
sona are  representative  characters  is  grossly  unjust. 
Zola's  parentage  and  the  character  of  his  novels  were 
not  without  their  weight  in  the  obloquy  that  fell  upon 
him  during  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  was  felt  that  he  had 
some  of  the  demerits  of  the  foreigner,  and  that  the 
prestige  of  French  literature  suffered  rather  than  bene- 
fited from  his  influence. 

There  are,  indeed,  plenty  of  good  novels  to  be  found 
in  France,  and  many  writers  of  fiction  whose  name 
upon  a  title-page  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies.  We  may  still  find  in  profusion 
the  old-fashioned  story  which  despises  alike  strength 
of  incident  and  novelty  of  plot  and  which  delights  in 
the  dissection  of  a  state  of  mind,  an  emotion,  or  a 
motive,  throwing  these  things  into  bold  relief  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  their  setting.  There  is  no  lack  of 
such  books,  and  while  they  do  not  at  the  moment 
appeal  to  the  more  robust  and  more  adventurous  Ameri- 
can mind  they  are  at  least  wholesome  and  often  of  an 
infinitely  subtle  analytical   skill. 

But  we  find  in  the  France  of  today,  as  indeed  in  all 
countries,  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  conventional 
and  to  produce  novels  that  reflect  the  political  condition 
of  the  times  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
definite  political  measures  as  of  the  causes  underlying 
the  universal  unrest  of  the  moment.  France  has  better 
reason  than  either  America  or  England  to  concentrate 
her  literary  skill  upon  forces  more  developed  there  than 
elsewhere.  Socialism  in  France  is  on  the  triumphal 
car,  while  the  religious  question  has  convulsed  the 
country  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  the  violence  of  the  attack  upon  the 
church   has   been   met   by   a   measure   of   patience   and 


resignation  that  must  hasten  an  inevitable  reaction  anil 
that  has  enlisted  a  great  volume  of  literary  sympathy 
upon  the  side  of  organized  religion.  How  far  the  free 
thought  bigotry  has  extended  may  be  judged  by  one 
illustration.  The  new  and  330th  edition  of  the  famous 
school  book,  "Tour  de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants,"  has 
been  so  edited  that  no  religious  reference,  however 
slight,  can  be  found  in  it.  Even  the  names  of  churches 
have  been  removed  and  the  picture  of  Rheims  Cathedral 
has  been  replaced  by  a  map.  The  names  of  Fenelon 
and  Bossuet  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
great  Frenchmen  and  even  hospitals  with  religious 
names  are  no  longer  accorded  a  place  in  the  book. 

The  protest  of  modern  writers  against  an  intolerance 
greater  t'han  that  of  the  Inquisition  is  to  their  credit. 
Edouard  Rod,  rigid  Protestant  by  birth  and  agnostic  by 
conviction,  has  espoused  a  free  thought  logical  enough 
to  detect  bigotry.  Paul  Bourget  is  a  Catholic,  and  he 
sees  no  hope  for  humanity  unless  it  put  on  the  sackcloth 
and  ashes  of  penitence  and  lay  itself  passively  and 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  authority.  Marcel  Prevost 
adopts  a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  no  man  ever 
wrote  with  a  fuller  sense  of  his  moral  responsibility. 
Maurice  Barres  is  a  Catholic  and  a  Socialist,  thus 
combining  theories  of  both  worlds  that  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  incompatible.  Pierre  Loti  has,  of  course, 
no  convictions  whatever  except  as  to  the  beauty  of 
beautiful  things  and  the  importance  of  pleasure. 

And  there  is,  of  course,  Rene  Bazin,  who  overcomes 
us  with  his  gentle  and  persuasive  earnestness  and  dis- 
arms us  with  his  lofty  sadness  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
forebodings.  Rene  has  no  fads.  He  is  not  a  Socialist 
like  France,  nor  a  worshiper  of  the  army  and  conse- 
quently a  hater  of  Jews  like  Barres.  He  is  not  a  femi- 
nist like  Marcel  Prevost,  nor  a  monarchist  like  Bourget. 
But  no  man  was  ever  more  conscious  of  the  evils  of 
the  day,  no  man  ever  exposed  them  with  more  unflinch- 
ing hand.  Bazin  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  partisan. 
He  does  not  intentionally  hide  one  side  of  the  shield. 
He  simply  does  not  know  that  there  is  more  than  one 
side.  When  he  shows  us  pitiful  pictures  of  the  evicted 
establishments  he  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  tremen- 
dous issues  of  national  supremacy  that  are  involved. 
The  weeping  and  destitute  nuns  occupy  his  whole  field 
of  vision  and  he  persuades  us  into  a  sympathy  for  per- 
sonal misfortune  that  clouds  the  larger  national  judg- 
ment that  should  be  cold,  impersonal,  critical.  But  he 
is  not  a  special  pleader.  He  is  only  a  man  of  intense 
and  conservative  convictions  who  confuses  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  era  with  the  throes  of  final  dissolution. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  seek  for  types  of  a  new 
literature — we  are  so  apt  to  confuse  personal  predilec- 
tion with  literary  presage,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that   "La   Vie   Secrete,"   by   Edouard   Estaunie,    is   an 
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example  of  the  kind  of  book  that  is  attracting  attention. 
Here  we  have  a  microcosmic  social  world  with  its 
antagonistic  interests  and  chaotic,  half-fledged  thought. 
There  is  a  religious  aunt  with  archaic  sentiments  and  a 
Socialist  nephew  with  his  political  patent  medicine. 
There  is  a  capitalist  who  tries  to  conciliate  his  work- 
men, but  who  only  estranges  them,  and  there  is  a  young 
woman  of  much  education  who  belongs  to  the  school 
called  new.  There  we  have  modern  France  in  minia- 
ture and  painted  by  an  author  who  has  already  made 
his  mark  in  the  religious  quarrel. 

There  is  therefore  no  lack  of  good  books  in  the 
France  of  today  and  of  books  that  have  their  peculiar 
value  as  reflections  of  the  social  and  religious  struggle 
that  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  but  that  finds  its 
centre  in  this  land  of  revolution.  Students  of  world 
conditions  can  not  afford  to  overlook  a  literature  that 
loses  nothing  of  its  wonted  and  historic  grace  by  its 
association  with  the  world  of  living  men  and  great 
events.  St.  Martin-. 

Paris,  April  10,  1909. 


When  the  great  Empress  Dowager  of  China  died, 
she  not  only  bequeathed  the  throne  to  a  ruler  of  her 
own  selection,  but  she  also  left  in  control  of  the 
various  boards  of  government  men  of  her  own  choice. 
Some  of  these,  were  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
most  progressive  of  China's  statesmen.  The  personnel 
of  the  Wai  Wu  Pu,  or  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
especially  satisfactory  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  hav- 
ing as  its  active  head  a  man  who  had  proved  himself 
to  be  a  staunch  friend  of  reform,  and  one  upon  whom 
China  and  the  world  could  rely  for  sane  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  in  all  governmental  affairs.  This  man 
is  His  Excellency  Yuan  Shih-k'ai. 

The  seal  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  now  in  the  possession 
of    a    prominent    family    in   Wales,    is    a    ['lain,    gold- 
mounted   corundum    stone   five-eighths  h    in 
diameter.    It  dates  from  1653  and  v 
of  his  deeds.     All  the  Lord's  prayer  i;  it, 
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A  NEW  NOTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

"Piccadilly"    Speaks  of  the  Awakening  of  a    Social   Con- 
science in  the  Writing  of  Novels. 


The  student  of  social  forces  will  say  that  fiction  is 
the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  modern  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  only  a  lever  in  so  far  as  it  persuades 
and  compels;  it  is  also  an  index  and  a  reflection  of 
the  sum  total  of  social  evolutionary  force.  Appealing 
to  the  great  masses  of  people,  it  stimulates  them  to 
action  either  by  the  direct  and  dramatic  presentation 
of  new  ideals  or  by  the  fidelity  with  which  it  pictures 
even  the  most  familiar  conditions.  Fiction  is  alike  a 
spur  and  a  reproach. 

It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  a  change  in  English  fiction, 
but  we  are  justified  in  our  recognition  of  a  distinctly 
new  note  and  one  that  may  easily  become  dominant. 
This  new  note  may  be  described  inadequately  as  a 
departure  from  the  self-complacency  that  distinguished 
the  Victorian  novelist,  and  that  there  should  be  such  a 
departure  is  significant  when  we  remember  that  the  vast 
majority  of  novel  readers  in  England  are  to  be  found 
in  suburban  villadom  where  the  one  conception  of 
respectability  is  an  attitude  of  hopeful  imitation  toward 
the  upper  classes.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  gives  these 
people  exactly  what  they  want.  She  assumes  in  her 
novels  that  the  official,  the  governing,  the  aristocratic 
world  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  said  really  to  exist. 
The  toiling,  sweating  and  muttering  multitude  is,  at 
best,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  statue  stands.  Her 
statesmen  have  a  portentous  solemnity  and  a  habit  of 
identifying  the  empire  with  their  own  social  caste. 
Her  heroines.  Diana  Mallory  for  example,  are  brilliant, 
extraordinarily  conscientious,  and  also  extraordinarily 
oblivious  of  anything  that  goes  on  outside  the  political 
ring  at  Westminster,  the  hereditary  rulers  of  England, 
and  the  circle  of  great  country  houses.  Mrs.  Ward 
writes  with  such  skillful  exclusiveness  as  to  give  her 
suburban  readers  the  flattering  delusion  that  through 
her  pages  they  have  broken  into  a  charmed  circle  that 
is  otherwise  denied  to  them.     She  is  naturally  popular. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  the  survivor  of  a  type,  a  type  so 
invincible  in  its  national  self-complacency  that  the  ugli- 
nesses of  life  were  simply  non-existent  to  it.  There 
were,  of  course,  reformers  in  the  old  days,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Dickens  they  were  not  much  listened  to. 
They  jarred  the  national  complacency.  They  were 
blind  to  the  chaste  and  intellectual  glories  of  the  gov- 
erning caste  and  they  talked  of  unpleasant  people, 
unwashed  people,  people  with  grievances,  sullen,  dis- 
contented people.  They  did  not  fall  down  and  worship 
the  hereditary  principle.  Even  the  genius  of  Charles 
Kingsley  was  not  strong  enough  to  save  him  from  the 
fate  meted  out  to  the  bearers  of  bad  news.  England 
did  not  wish  to  be  told  about  sweat  shops,  economic 
victims,  or  about  poor  men  who  educated  themselves 
into  the  power  of  passionate  and  indignant  speech.  She 
had  no  liking  for  Alton  Lockes.  Such  things  and  such 
people  savored  of  chartism  and  revolution.  They 
belonged  to  the  social  sewers,  and  nice  people,  aspiring 
people,  did  not  look  into  the  sewers. 

But  now  the  new  note  is  distinctly  audible  and  it  is 
unrebuked  even  at  a  time  when  villadom  is  huddling 
together  in  the  face  of  Socialism,  unemployed  problems, 
and  such-like  dreadful  things,  as  sheep  huddle  together 
at  the  howl  of  a  hungry  wolf.  There  is  more  than  one 
writer  who  is  responsible  for  the  new  departure,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  fiction  and  so 
leave  out  of  account  such  men  as  Bernard  Shaw  and 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Among  the  novelists  John  Galsworthy  comes  easily 
first  of  the  story-tellers  who  make  men  think,  and  Mr. 
Galsworthy  seems  to  derive  his  power  from  two  sources. 
First  of  all,  he  knows  his  subject  with  the  intimacy 
that  comes  only  from  identity,  and  secondly  he  is  wholly 
free  from  the  faults  of  the  preacher  and  the  professional 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Galsworthy  may  feel  that  he  has  a 
mission,  but  he  never  says  so  and  he  never  infers  it. 

When  I  say  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  knows  his  subject, 
I  mean  that  he  is  himself  an  aristocrat  and  is  therefore 
mentally  saturated  with  the  principles  and  the  ideas 
that  he  depicts.  Wben  I  say  that  he  does  not  preach 
I  mean  that  he  refrains  from  drawing  morals.  He 
paints  his  pictures  with  an  absolute  mastery  of  his  topic 
and  we  can  draw  the  moral  for  ourselves.  Take,  for 
example,  his  last  book,  "Fraternity."  Here  wTe  have 
two  South  Kensington  families  of  eminent  respect- 
ability, one  that  of  a  literary  man  and  an  artist  and  the 
other  that  of  a  lawyer.  Through  the  engagement  of  a 
young  girl  as  an  artist's  model  these  families  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  elemental  realities  of  life  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  slums.  The  poor.  then,  have  a 
real  existence.  Destitution,  misery,  and  debauchery 
are  facts  and  not  merely  the  interesting  theories  of  the 
charitable  organizations  to  which  these  respectable  fam- 
ilies are  regular  subscribers.  The  actualities  are  found 
to  be  so  much  more  distressing  than  the  theories ;  indeed. 
they  are  positively  unpleasant,  for  these  people  are 
dirty,  they  positively  drink,  they  have  babies  at  such 
needlessly  short  intervals,  and  sometimes  they  are 
impudent.  Mr.  Galsworthy  shows  us  the  magnificent 
finality  with  which  South  Kensington  closes  its  door 
and  its  mind  to  an  unpleasant  experience  and  declares 
that  what  ought  not  to  be  is  not. 

If  you  wai  t  to  know  how  the  landed  gentry  of  Eng- 

=  ■  s  hold  upon  the  proletariat  read  Mr.  Gals- 

:-  Country  House."     There  you  have  the 

crat  drawn  not  by  one  who  has  merely 

..  but  by  an  artist  whose  sketch  is  in  a  way 


autobiographical.  We  have  the  squire  and  the  parson 
and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  we  have  a  pitilessly  exact 
picture  not  only  of  actions,  but  of  the  inherited  prin- 
ciples underlying  those  actions.  We  see  exactly  what 
these  people  think  of  the  villagers  to  whom  they  are 
God  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  if  in  a  vague  wav 
we  knew  all  these  things  before,  we  start  back  with 
something  almost  like  horror  at  the  well-meaning  and 
innocent  atrocity  of  it  all.  It  is  just  as  though  one  were 
to  suddenly  uncover  a  wound  that  hitherto  he  had  only 
described.  Mr.  Galsworthy  seems  to  say  to  us  upon 
every  page:  "I  have  no  moral  message  to  give  you  and 
no  sermon  to  preach.  Really  I  myself  have  no  ideas 
whatever  upon  the  subject,  but  I  should  like  to  show 
you  these  photographs  that  I  have  taken.  Look  here, 
and  here,  and  here.  Of  course  you  know  all  about  it 
already,  but  oblige  me  by  looking  at  the  pictures." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  tells  us  one  thing  that  has  not  been 
said  before.  Perhaps  no  other  writer  knew  it.  He 
says  that  the  rich  aristocracy  are  conscience  stricken 
at  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  he  seems  to  infer  that 
they  are  almost  as  much  bewildered  as  though  they  had 
suddenly  been  introduced  to  life  upon  another  planet. 
The  poor  have  been  a  tradition  with  them,  a  class  that 
must  be  aided  as  an  honorable  duty  and  through  charity 
organizations,  soup  tickets,  and  the  parson.  But  now 
comes  the  realization  that  poverty  means  a  suffering  by 
real  human  flesh  and  blood  like  their  own  and  that 
suffering  brings  desperation  and  a  new  and  dangerous 
fraternity.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  speak  of  a  realiza- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  persistent  knocking  at  the  mental 
door  by  facts  that  refuse  to  recognize  their  own  non- 
existence, a  knocking  that  must  and  wii!  be  heard. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  not  the  only  man  who  persists  in 
showing  us,  with  a  sort  of  deadly  and  dispassionate 
persistency,  the  wounds  of  Lazarus.  But  he  is  the  only 
aristocrat  who  does  so,  the  only  one  who  can  tell  us 
what  the  aristocrat  thinks  about  it  all.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Wells.  Villadom  does  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Wells,  but  then  he  is  so  much  more 
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interesting  than  Mrs.  Ward.  Villadom  reads  Mrs. 
i  Ward  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  it  reads  Mr.  Wells  from 
a  desire  to  be  amused.  It  does  not  like  "Tono  Bungay" 
with  its  merciless  exposure  of  commercialism,  for  is  not 
villadom  built  up  of  quack  medicines  and  ponderous 
solemnities  and  conventional  respectabilities,  and  villa- 
dom does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at.  But  it  tolerates 
Mr.  Wells,  who  goes  on  his  gibing,  biting,  caustic  way 
unrebuked. 

Of  course  there  are  other  men  who  are  scraping  off 
the  whitewash  from  the  social  sepulchres  and  showing 
that  they  are  actually  and  truly  filled  with  dead  men's 
bones,  and  that  traditions,  however  old,  may  actually 
come  from  the  Devil  and  should  be  sent  back  there. 
It  is  such  men  who  sound  the  new  note  in  English 
fiction  and  its  effective  undertone  is  the  increasing 
clamor  of  starving,  despairing  multitudes  who  used  to 
beg  but  who  now  threaten. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Chesterton  upon  the  new  litera- 
ture must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  the  only 
essayist  whose  writings  are  snatched  red  hot  from  the 
press  and  universally  read.  His  popularity  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  Bernard  Shaw,  because  Mr.  Ches- 
terton believes  even-  word  he  says  and  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not.  Mr.  Chesterton  writes  from  a  big  heart,  but  Mr. 
Shaw  writes  from  a  powerful  but  a  weirdly  distorted 
head.  Xo  one  has  ever  accused  Mr.  Shaw  of  wishing 
well  to  any  one.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  benevo- 
lence. He  is  the  master  imp  in  a  literary  Brocken  and 
his  malign  antics  make  us  shiver.  But  Mr.  Chesterton 
brings  a  whole-hearted  laugh  with  every  stroke,  and 
when  he  persuades  his  reader  to  confess  that  he — the 
reader — is  an  ass  it  is  a  salutary  experience  and  one 
whose  benefits  are  unmixed  with  bitterness. 

And  so  the  new  note  in  English  literature  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  social  conscience.  It  is  the  precursor 
of  a  fuller  sound  and  it  comes  none  too  soon  for 
national  salvation.  Piccadilly. 

London,  April  13,  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Ballad  of  Bitter  Fruit. 

In  the  wood  with  its  wide  arms  overspread, 

Where  the  wan  morn  strives  with  the  waning  night 
The  dim  shapes  strung  like  a  chaplet  dread 

Shudder  and  sway  to  the  left,  the  right ; 
The  soft  rays  touch   them  with   fingers  white. 

As  they  swing  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree  browned. 
Fruits  that  the  Turk  or  the  Moor  would  fright — 

This  is  King  Lewis  his  orchard  ground. 

All  these  poor  folk,  stark  and  sped, 

Dreaming   (who  knows !)   of  what  dead  despight. 
In  the  freshening  breeze  by  the  morning  fed, 

Twirl  and  spin  to  the  mad  wind's  might ; 
Over  them  wavers  the  warm  sun  bright : 

Look  on  them,  look  on  them,  skies  profound ! 
Look  how  they  dance  in  the  morning  light ! — 

This  is  King  Lewis  his  orchard  gTound. 

Dead,  these  dead,  in  a  language  dead, 

Cry  to  their  fellows  in  evil  plight ; 
Day  meanwhile  thro'  the  lift  o'erhead 

Dazzles  and  flames  in  the  blue  vault's  height ; 
Into  the  air  the  dews  take  flight ; 

Ravens  and  crows  with  a  jubilant  sound 
Over  them,  over  them,  hover  and  light ; 

This  is  King  Lewis  his  orchard  ground. 


Prince,  we  wot  of  no  sorrier  sight 

Under  the  whispering  leafage  found; 
Bodies  that  hang  like  a  hideous  blight — 

This  is  King  Lewis  his  orchard  ground. 
-From  the  French  of  Theodore  de  Banville  by  Austin  Dob- 


The  Dance  of  the  Dead. 

The  sexton  looked  forth,  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 
O'er  the  tombs  where  the  dead  were  reclining ; 

The  moon,  at  its  full,  gave  a  great,  ghostly  light. 
And  the  church-yard  as  day  was  shining. 

First  one,  then  another — oh,  terrible  sight ! — 

Each  grave  opened  wide,  and,  in  gowns  long  and  white, 
The  dead  all  arose  from  their  sleeping. 
Round  the  tombs  grimly  dancing  and  leaping. 

In  a  skeleton  ring,  then,  together  they  hung, 

While  they  danced  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean — 
The  poor  and  the  rich,  and  the  old  and  the  young — 

Eut  their  grave-clothes   hindered  their  motion ; 
And,  as  here  no  modesty  held  its  broad  sway, 
They  all  shook  them  off,  and  around  them  there  lay 

Their  winding-sheets,  here  and  there  scattered, 

And  they  naked — but  that  little  mattered. 

In  a  frenzy  of  joy  then  they  swung  their  long  shanks. 

Their  long  fingers  in  unison  snapping. 
And  they  clicked  and  clacked  as  they  played  wild  pranks. 

As  though   timber  on   timber  were  clapping. 
Then  the  sexton  laughed  loudly  again  and  again. 
And  mischief  gave  slyly  the  thought  to  his  brain  : 

"Now  quickly — 'tis  joking,  not  thieving — 

Steal  a  winding-sheet !     None  are  perceiving." 

It  was  done ;  and  then  swiftly  he  fled  in  affright 

Behind  the  great  door  of  the  tower. 
While  the  dance  still  continued,  the  moonbeams  bright 

O'er  the  weird  scene  still  holding  their  power. 
At  last  it  was  o'er,  and  the  skeleton  crowd. 
One  after  another,  each  slipped  on  its  shroud ; 

Then  into  their  cold  graves  they  glided, 

And  silence  once   more  presided. 

But  one — 'tis  the  last — trios  and  stumbles  along, 

And  eager  each  tombstone  it  scratches  ; 
But  none  of  its  comrades  have  done  it  this  wrong. 

For  the  scent  in  the  air  now  it  catches. 
The  church  gate  it  rattled,  but  backward  was  pressed ; 
To  the  joy  of  the  sexton,  the  door  had  been  blessed — 

With  crosses  'of  iron  'twas  covered. 

And  angels'  wings  over  it  hovered. 

Its  shroud  it  must  have,  else  it  rests  not  again. 

For  soon   its   last  hour  will   be   chiming ; 
The  columns  it  grasps  the  high  tow'r  to  attain 

From  summit  to  summit  still  climbing. 
Oh,  sad  for  the  sexton,  for  swifter  it  glides, 
And   onward   it   rushes  in   wonderful   strides ! 

O  mischief !  'tis  thou  hast  undone  him ; 

Heaven  help  him !  'tis  almost  upon  him. 

The  sexton  grew  pale,  in  his  horror  he  shook, 

And  the  shroud  would  have  yielded  with  gladness ; 
Near,  nearer  it  came,  then  its  last  leap  it  took 

In  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  of  madness. 
For  an  instant  the  moon  no  longer  shone  ; 
"One !"   thundered  the   clock  in   a  terrible   tone ; 

Its  limbs  through  the  air  wildly  dashing, 

Down — down — fell  the  skeleton,  crashing  ! 

— From  the  German  of  Goethe. 


In  the  archives  of  Innsbruck,  Professor  Andreas 
Galante  recently  found  a  large  collection  of  hitherto 
unknown  documents  relating  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 


Royalty  Fears  Diaries. 

Queen  Alexandra  has  exacted  a  promise  from  her 
maids  that  they  will  not  keep  diaries.  This  is  like 
imposing  a  hardship  on  posterity,  for  many  important 
conversations  and  little  happenings  of  the  courts  of 
former  days  would  have  been  lost  to   history  had  it 

|  not  been  for  the  diaries  of  ladies-in-waiting  with  a 
keen  sense  of  news  values.  Fanny  Burney's  diary  of 
the  court  of   George   III   is   an   interesting  document, 

I  and  gains  in  value  every  year.  Alexandra,  like  King 
Edward,  is  cautious  and  diplomatic.  She  knows  that 
in  court  there  are  many  conversations  which  in  after 

I  years  might  make  interesting  and  none  the  less  em- 
barrassing reading.  So  she  has  impressed  upon  her 
maids  that  any  secrets  they  may  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  world  must  be  set  down  after  they  have  severed 
their  connection  with  the  court.  These  maids  are  all 
women  of  title,  and  several  of  them  have  strong  liter- 
ary tendencies.  It  is  said  the  queen  exacted  the  prom- 
ise after  the  discovery  that  one  of  her  attendants  had 
a  diary  containing  comments  by  both  Alexandra  and 
King  Edward  which  were  the  reverse  of  compliment- 
ary to  other  reigning  heads  in  Europe,  and  also  on 
certain  men  at  the  head  of  the  English  government. 
The  queen  is  said  to  have  demanded  the  diary,  together 
with  a  large  bundle  of  notes  for  elaboration,  and  de- 
stroyed them  all,  as  an  object  lesson,  in  the  presence 
of  her  full  company  of  waiting  maids. 
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CONTEMPORARY  FRANCE. 


Frederick  Lawton   Writes   a  Broad  Sketch   of  the   Modern 
Republic — Political,  Social,  Literary,  and  Religious. 


In  writing  the  story  of  "The  Third  French  Republic" 
Mr.  Frederick  Lawton  takes  no  gloomy  view  of  the 
future.  France,  in  his  opinion,  is  evolving  and  not 
retrograding,  and  whatever  the  immediate  future  may 
have  in  store  for  her,  the  vitality  that  has  carried  her 
triumphantly  through  other  crises  still  promises  for 
her  something  better  than  she  has  yet  known.  But  the 
author  by  no  means  closes  his  eyes  to  possibilities, 
even  though  he  is  able  to  look  at,  and  through,  them 
with  tranquillity.  Communism  was  not  killed  either  by 
its  own  fury  of  attack  or  by  the  revengeful  fury  with 
which  it  was  repulsed.  Behind  the  screen  of  visible 
events,  grave  enough  in  themselves,  the  great  col- 
lectivist  movement  has  been  slowly  widening,  adding  to 
its  force  and  bidding  itself  be  patient.  The  "outside 
shows"  have  caught  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  behind 
them  is  something  greater  that  the  general  public  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard : 

While,  however,  these  outside  shows  have  captivated  atten- 
tion, an  upheaval  of  the  masses  has  occurred,  silently  for  the 
most  part,  effected  through  the  ubiquitous  schoolmaster,  the 
halfpenny  newspaper,  and  military  sen-ice,  and  an  organized 
democracy  stands  by  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
mediatized  aristocracy.  It  means  that  Socialism  is  again  to 
the  front,  otherwise  prepared  and  armed  than  when  De 
Falloux  closed  the  national  workshops  after  the  revolution 
of  1848.  Socialism  is  today  a  government  platform.  So- 
cialistic legislation  is  creeping  in  on  all  sides.  A  Socialistic 
state  may  very  well  be  the  order  of  things  in  France  tomor- 
row. If  so,  will  it  be  better  than  the  order  and  condition  it 
replaces  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  the  authors  duty  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Perhaps,  indeed,  the  historian  should  leave  it 
unasked,  but  no  one  who  knows  France  will  question 
the  imminence  of  a  change  that  will  perhaps  be  greater 
than  all  the  changes  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  serious 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  capitalism : 

At  any  rate,  in  France,  any  change  involving  a  vital  attack 
on  capital  has  but  little  chance  of  success,  since  the  democracy 
with  whose  support  such  attack  would  have  to  be  made  is  in 
majority  composed  of  capitalists.  In  addition  to  those  of  the 
population  employed  in  agriculture,  who  mainly  own  the  land 
they  cultivate,  there  are  no  fewer  than  594.000  small  business 
or  manufacturing  concerns  employing  from  one  to  twenty 
people — in  1896  there  were  573,000,  so  that  the  increase  in  a 
decade  or  so  has  been  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Facts  like 
these  must  be  taken  into  account  by  impatient  politicians.  The 
solution  of  the  social  question,  however  pressing,  can  not  be 
identical  in   every  country- 

The  quarrel  between  church  and  state  naturally  occu- 
pies a  substantial  position  in  a  history  of  the  third 
republic.  We  do  not  know7  what  the  author  thinks 
about  Socialism,  but  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  his 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  congregations.  As  else- 
where in  a  volume  marked  generally  by  commendable 
restraint  the  author  shows  a  certain  power  to  dispel 
the  mists  raised  by  partisan  arguments  and  to  bring  us 
back  to  main  facts.  The  action  of  the  French  govern- 
ment toward  the  church  may  be  morally  right  or  it 
may  be  morally  wrong,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  action  of  the  government  is  also  the  action  of  a 
united  people: 

As  regards  the  duel  between  church  and  state,  which  has 
been  fought  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  government's  conduct  has  received  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population — a  population 
at  least  by  tradition  Catholic.  Not  suddenly,  or  in  a  hurry, 
but  by  a  species  of  legislative  acts  duly  elaborated,  and  in 
spite  of  occult  pressure  of  all  kinds,  the  nation  has  decided 
strictly  to  define  and  limit  the  influence  and  action  of  a  body 
of  men  who  have  sworn  supreme  obedience  to  an  authority 
outside  the  state.  Cries  of  oppression  have  gone  up  from 
Pope  and  clergy,  but  they  have  had  no  real  abiding  echo 
among  the  laity,  who,  judging  the  merits  of  the  case  in  a 
common-sense  manner,  see  that,  whereas  the  church  did  mean 
and  try  to  kill  the  republic,  the  republic  has  allowed  the 
church  to  live. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  by  processes 
legally  satisfactory  that  the  church  had  formed  a 
definite  project  to  overthrow  the  republic  and  to  restore 
either  the  monarchy  or  the  empire,  but  that  such  an 
intention  did  actually  exist  is  the  rooted  conviction  of 
the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  under  that 
conviction  and  under  motives  of  self-defense  that  the 
nation  has  stood  so  solidly  behind  the  government. 

Nor  does  the  author  believe  that  France,  having  set 
her  hand  to  the  plow,  will  turn  back  from  the  work 
that  she  has  begun.  It  is  a  work  not  so  much  of 
domestic  order  as  of  religious  liberty  in  its  broadest 
aspect : 

The  republic's  position  is  that  right  and  wrong  have  only 
to  do  with  relations  of  people  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
attempt  of  any  church  or  churches  to  determine  right  and 
wrong  by  virtue  of  an  extra-terrestrial  mandate  is  no  more  to 
be  tolerated  today  than  the  old  exploded  doctrine  of  the  divine 
authority  of  kings.  Consequently  Christianity,  or  any  other 
religion,  however  respectable  its  tenets,  can  only  be  allowed 
to  exist  as  a  public  organization  by  the  submission  to 
the  state ;  and,  if  its  adherents,  whether  bishops,  priests, 
or  laymen,  preach  revolt  against  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  must  be  dealt  with  as  offenders,  and  rendered  impotent 
to  continue  their  offense.  .  .  .  The  resistance  of  the 
laity  to  the  government's  religious  policy  is  largely  due  to  their 
fear  of  the  priests,  who  never  hesitate  to  threaten  church 
people  with  damnation  if  they  send  their  children  to  state 
schools.  Until  the  spread  of  instruction  and  enlightenment 
shall  have  destroyed  the  superstition  that  causes  people  to 
believe  in  the  priest's  power  to  dispense  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life,  the  state  has  to  find  some  way  of  nulli- 
fying its  action.  And  everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
adoption  of  a  state  monopoly  in  education,  at  least  as  far  as 
primary  and  secondary  education  are  concerned. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  republic  are  sketched  by  the 
author  with  broad  and  discriminating  strokes.    Nothing 


is  over-elaborated,  but  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  we 
wish  for  a  fuller  detail.  The  presidency  of  Thiers 
receives  full  justice,  and  at  least  one  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  self-sufficiency  of  the  little  bourgeois  may  be 
permitted : 

On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  a  person  who  was  soliciting 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  manufactory,  he 
remarked : 

"He  is  no  more  fitted  for  the  place  than  I  am  for " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he   was   in   conversation    exclaimed : 

"Aha!  Monsieur  Thiers,  confess  that  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  you  can  not  do !" 

"That's  true;  that's  true,"  acknowledged  Thiers,  smiling. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Thiers  was  something  of  a 
genius,  more  so  at  least  than  his  successor  Macmahon. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  these  great  little  men 
and  sometimes  Thiers  used  a  mordant  wit  against  the 
man  who  was  to  come  after  him: 

"Aha!"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  in  his  drawing-room  as  he  was  wont;  "have  you 
heard  Macmahon's  last?  He  went  to  the  hospital  to  see 
some  sick  soldiers.  'And  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
you?'  he  asked  a  patient.  'Scarlet  fever,  mon  general.' 
"Ah  !  bad  thing  that.  It  either  kills  a  man  or  makes  an  idiot 
of  him.     I  have  had  it ;  I  ought  to  know.'  " 

The  regime  of  Jules  Grevy  was  an  eventful  one. 
Louise  Michel  scattered  firebrands  among  the  unem- 
ployed at  home,  while  Annam  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  government  abroad.  The  Wilson  scandal  became 
threatening  and  Boulangerism  was  raising  its  head. 

The  Boulanger  intrigue  seems  to  receive  a  too  scanty 
treatment.  Not  for  many  years  had  the  nation  been 
so  near  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe  and  it  would  have 
been  a  catastrophe  inexcusable  and  perhaps  irremedi- 
able. 

The  struggle  between  church  and  state  is  well  handled 
in  the  section  devoted  to  President  Carnot.  The  fight 
had  now  passed  from  the  council  chamber  into  the 
street,  and  when  the  clergy  began  to  preach  sermons 
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against  the  "godless  republic"  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  church  should  be  violated  by  heated 
political  altercations.  As  the  author  remarks,  "It  was 
clandestine  manoeuvring  the  civil  power  had  to  contend 
against  at  present,  manoeuvring  of  men  who  claimed 
liberty  for  themselves  and  denied  the  smallest  parcel 
of  it  to  their  fellows." 

Carnot's  administration  witnessed  the  climax  of  the 
Panama  scandal.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  declara- 
tion of  a  Boulangist  deputy  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of 
1888  authorizing  the  Panama  Company  to  issue  the 
seven  hundred  millions'  worth  of  bonds,  had  been  passed 
by  means  of  a  three-million  bribe,  paid  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  through  a  financier: 

Among  the  papers  of  a  bank  that  had  operated  for  Baron 
Jacques  de  Reinach,  the  commission  of  inquiry  discovered  a 
number  of  cheques,  representing  more  than  three  millions, 
that  had  served  to  oay  certain  politicians  for  their  votes  in 
Parliament.  The  counterfoils  of  these  were  procured,  and, 
by  the  indications  they  gave,  it  appeared  that  Monsieur 
Rouvier  and  two  other  ministers,  Jules  Roche  and  Antonin 
Proust,  together  with  two  deputies,  had  in  some  way  been 
mixed  up  in  the  transactions — in  what  capacity  was  not  cer- 
tain. In  the  Senate  there  were  five  members  implicated  also 
— Monsieur  Deves,  once  interim  prime  minister.  Monsieur 
Thevenet,  a  former  minister.  Monsieur  Albert  Grevy.  brother 
of  the  late  president,  Monsieur  Leon  Renault,  an  old  prefect 
of  police,  and  a  Monsieur  Beral.  Then  there  were  the  con- 
tractor and  four  directors  of  the  company.  Monsieur  Eittel 
and  Messrs.  Fontaine,  Cottu,  Ferdinand  and  Charles  de  Les- 
seps.  A  Monsieur  Sans-Leroy,  once  in  the  chamber,  who  was 
accused  of  changing  his  opinion  about  the  bond-emission 
against  a  solatium  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
Monsieur  Baihaut,  once  minister  for  public  works,  who  owned 
to  having  been  bribed,  with  two  lesser  men,  Messrs.  Gobron 
and   Blondin,  completed  the  list. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  given  to  us  on  the 
following  page  of  this  record  and  here  again  we  might 
have  been  given  some  sketch  of  a  consternation  and 
agitation  almost  without  parallel: 

Both  Chamber  and  Senate  gave  the  authorization  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  those  belonging  to  their  body;  and 
the  trials  took  place.  That  of  the  directors  and  engineer  of 
the  company,  on  the  score  of  misappropriation  of  the  share- 


holders' money,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  two  De 
Lesseps  were  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
three-thousand-franc  fine ;  Monsieur  Ei  (Tel,  to  two  years* 
imprisonment  and  a  twenty-thousand-franc  fine;  and  Messrs. 
Fontaine  and  Cottu,  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Of  the  poli- 
ticians tried  for  bribery  nearly  all  were  eliminated  either 
by  the  examining  magistrate  or  the  court  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a  grand  jury.  Only  Monsieur  Baihaut  and  Monsieur 
Blondin  were  condemned,  the  former  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  seven-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-franc  fine,  the 
latter  to  two  years.  Charles  de  Lesseps,  likewise  figuring  in 
this  second  trial,  had  a  year's  imprisonment  inflicted  on  him. 

The  presidencies  of  Perier  and  Faure  are  bracketed 
in  the  same  section.  The  Dreyfus  case  receives  ade- 
quate mention,  but  perhaps  the  death  of  Felix  Faure 
should  have  been  given  some  more  extended  notice  than 
the  single  sentence  that  he  died  from  apoplexy  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1899.  Some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 
the  extraordinary  rumors  then  current  in  the  French 
capital  and  since  then  strenuously  revived  in  the  Stein- 
heil  case  now  pending. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Drey- 
fus scandal.  It  was  Bernard  Lazare  who  threw  the 
first  stone  into  the  sea  of  public  opinion  and  although 
the  ripples  were  at  first  almost  unnoticed  they  were 
destined  to  grow  into  waves  of  destructive  size: 

In  November,  a  Parliamentary  interpellation  anent  a 
pamphlet  written  by  a  man  of  letters  named  Bernard  Lazare 
first  awoke  people  to  the  consciousness  that  belief  in  Dreyfus's 
innocence  existed  outside  his  own  family.  Some  time  before, 
Mme.  Dreyfus  had  petitioned  for  a  fresh  trial  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice  ;  but  her  request 
had  been  ignored.  The  interpellation  drew  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  statement  that  the  case,  having  been  legally  judged, 
could  not  be  reopened ;  and,  his  answer  being  considered  as 
final,  the  public  for  the  most  part  dismissed  the  matter  from 
their  thoughts  and  turned  to  smile  at  the  permission  granted 
to  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to  attend  classes  at  the  Beaux 
Arts.  "Another  feminist  victory,"  they  said ;  and  few  per- 
sons, if  any,  imagined  that,  when  another  autumn  had  come 
round,  the  Dreyfus  affair  would  have  aroused  a  seething  of 
passionate  controversy  dividing  France  into  two  hostile 
camps. 

How  well  defined  were  those  camps  and  the  rancor- 
ous hatred  existing  between  them  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  the  world.  The  author  does  well  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  part  played  in  the  struggle  by  the  great 
literary  names  in  France,  a  departure  from  more  peace- 
ful precedents  that  has  left  its  mark  upon  French  liter- 
ary activities  ever  since.  Speaking  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  courts  of  appeal  the  author  says: 

The  judges  were  carrying  on  their  proceedings  in  camera  ; 
but,  through  some  privileged  source,  the  Figaro  managed  to 
secure  the  evidence  and  to  publish  it  day  by  day  in  extenso. 
Xot  to  be  outdone,  rival  journals  began  printing  anticipated 
statements  of  witnesses — differing  widely  from  each  other — 
which  naturally  called  forth  protests,  so  that  the  daily  press 
was  in  constant  ebullition.  Polemists  had  not  had  for  years 
such  a  stimulating  occasion  for  the  display  of  their  talent, 
and  not  a  few  on  either  side  reached  a  high  level  of  excel- 
lence. Clemenceau,  notably,  in  the  Aurore,  wrote  with  a 
continued  vigor,  freshness,  and  trenchant  logic  probably 
unparalleled  in  newspaper  annals.  There  was  hardly  a  single 
man  of  letters  of  first  rank  who  did  not  abandon  his  more 
peaceful  labors  for  the  arena.  Anatole  France,  de  Pressense. 
Georges  Durny  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Dreyfusists,  the 
two  former  identifying  themselves  besides  with  the  Socialists, 
who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  condemned  officer. 
Against  the  Nationalist  League  rose  that  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  seeking  to  enlist  public  sympathy  on  behalf  of  any  that 
were  oppressed.  Alarmed  by  the  action  of  these  various  asso- 
ciations formed  without  permission,  the  cabinet  prosecuted 
them  as  being  unauthorized,  and  inflicted  a  fine  upon  their 
administrators.  The  fine  was  paid,  and  the  leagues  went  on 
with  their  work. 

The  book  does  not  come  to  an  end  with  Loubet  and 
Fallieres.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  nearly  a  half, 
is  occupied  by  a  valuable  review  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  There  are  also  chapters  on  "Paris,"  "The 
Mutualist  Movement/'  "Education,"  and  "The  Parlia- 
mentary System."  These  chapters  have  a.  special 
weight,  being  obviously  the  work  of  a  competent  stu- 
dent who  is  able  to  present  his  subject  as  a  unit  and 
with  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  and  values.  As  a 
study  of  contemporary  events  "The  Third  French 
Republic"  should  find  a  welcome  from  those  who  wish 
for  a  many-sided  view  of  a  sister  republic. 

"The  Third  French  Republic,"  by  Frederick  Lawton. 
M.  A.,  author  of  "The  Life  of  Rodin."  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  tradition  is  that  the  patriots  of  Mecklenburg 
county  gathered  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  on  May  20,  1775,  after  receiving  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  and  ordained  that  "We  do 
hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
self-governing  association."  This  was  more  than  thir- 
teen months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  colonies  was  promulgated  by  the  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia. Recognition  of  the  Mecklenburg  document 
recently  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  caused 
no  end  of  rejoicing  in  North  Carolina,  and  historians 
of  the  State  are  preparing  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  demand  that  historians  accord  to  the  pioneers 
of  Mecklenburg  the  honor  that  is  due  them.  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard,  a  country  physician,  is  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  paper,  which  Southerners 
now  seek  to  have  recorded  in  history. 


When  King  Edward  travels  in  Europe  he  occupies 
his  own  cars.  Except  when  in  actual  use  the  king's 
railway  carriages  are  stored  in  Brussels  and  sent  to 
Cherbourg,  Calais  or  Flushing,  according  to  the  royal 
destination.  Handsome  and  comfortable  as  the  En  \ 
king's  private  train  is,  the  German  emperor's  train  so 
far  exceeds  it  in  magnificence  that  i  -  riages, 

furnished  with  real  Gobelin  tape-': 
ary,  took  three  years  to  build  and 
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WORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS. 


Reviews  by  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Measure  of  Our  Youth,  by  Alice  Her- 
bert Published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   New   York. 

It  is  possible  that  the  life  of  the  average 
young  man  could  be  recorded  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy  and  at  the  same  time  form 
fitting  material  for  the  artistic  novel.  Miss 
Herbert  has  given  us  the  photograph,  but  she 
has  not  retouched  it  into  a  work  of  art. 
"The  Measure  of  Our  Youth"  is  only  a  pho- 
tograph and  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
recognize  that  the  subject  is  not  worth  the 
labor,   skillful   as   that   labor   is. 

Francis  Bewley  is  the  average  young  man 
and  his  strain  of  Eurasian  blood  is  the  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  him  from  his  fel- 
lows. As  a  child  he  falls  frantically  in  love 
with  Margaret,  and  the  passion  pursues  him 
to  his  college  days.  Margaret  as  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  chaste,  frigid,  and  dull.  She  is 
described  as  a  "meanish.  stupid  woman,"  one 
who  would  be  adorable  if  only  she  would  not 
talk.  When.  Francis  rhapsodizes  over  the 
brilliance    of   the   moon   Margaret   rejoices   in 
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the  resulting  economy  in  oil.  Margaret  is  Xo. 
1  upon  the  list. 

Then  comes  Bess,  the  laundry  maid.  Bess 
is  white,  plump,  and  beautiful,  with  the  mind 
and  the  morals  of  a  rabbit.  When  Francis 
has  been  thoroughly  refrigerated  by  Margaret 
he  turns  to  Bess — "little,  soft,  clinging  thing" 
— who  has  already  shown  herself  to  be  ap- 
proachable, to  put  it  mildly.  There  is  a 
casual  meeting  in  the  dark  shrubbery : 

The  devil  has  seldom  had  a  better  chance. 
What,  in  the  boy's  calmer  hours,  would  have  re- 
pelled him  with  its  vulgarity  and  shame,  came  to 
him  now  in  his  trouble  wearing  angelic  guise. 
Tender  pity  and  beauty  came  to  comfort  him — 
how  could  he  push  them  from  him? 

He  puts  his  arms  up  with  a  childish  sob. 

"Bess,  do  you  love  me?     Do  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  a  fierceness  of  truth  in 
her  tone.  It  was  the  truth,  as  she  could  tell  it. 
She  knew  no  other  "love"  than  this  desire. 

"You  little  darling,  little  kind  thing.  .  .  .  ! 
Come  to  me.   ..." 

He  drew  her  down  to  where  he  lay,  and  his  lips 
groped  for  hers.  She  gave  them  to  him  with  the 
softest  little  sigh.  Coarse  though  she  was,  his 
tenderness  refined  her.  Close  to  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, her  heart  beat  like  a  frightened  bird's. 

Bess  is  succeeded  by  Lizzie,  a  little  Cock- 
ney shop-girl.  Francis  makes  her  acquaint- 
ance in  a  London  restaurant,  and  his  attempt 
to  save  her  from  her  obvious  fate  is,  of 
course,  purely  disinterested,  but  then  the 
devil  is  notoriously  clever  at  using  our  vir- 
tues to  our  undoing,  and  Lizzie  under  the 
paint  is  undeniably  pretty.     Here  she  is : 

"She  was,  though,"  said  Lizzie:  "kept  'is  ker- 
ridge,  *er  father  did.  He  'ad  the  Public  up  at 
Failsham  Road — the  "Are  and  'Ounds.  She  run 
away  from  *ome." 

"What   for?"  asked    Francis. 

"Stepmother!"  said  Lizzie  comprehensively; 
"three  times  *e"s  been  married,  *er  father  'as.  My 
father  was  married  twice,  too.  That's  why  /  come 
away  from  'ome." 

"Was  your  stepmother  unkind?" 

"Beat  me,  somethin'  crool,"  said  Lizzie  placidly. 
"and  got  me  dad  to  beat  me,  too.  Use  me  all 
day,  she  would,  the  stinkin'  cat,  to  nuss  'er 
bybies." 

Francis  gets  seriously  compromised  with 
Lizzie.  He  begins  by  a  serious  effort  to  help 
her  and  ends  by  stamping  her  down  a  little 
deeper  into  the  hell  that  she  has  found. 

Then  comes  Helena  Swayne,  brilliant, 
witty,  and  married,  who  says  that  a  man's 
reason  for  marriage  is  the  honeymoon,  and 
a  woman's  the  trousseau.  Francis  makes  con- 
siderable  progress  with    Mrs.   Swayne. 

And   so   on,  and   so   on.      There   is   no   par- 
ticular reason  w' iy  it  should  ever  stop  except 
until    the   various    types    of 
:;"-     T=ted.     Francis's  good  inten- 
ha    ?tible,  but  their  miscarriage 
::   an  agony  of  repentance  and 


self-abasement.  Except  for  this  he  is  a  com- 
mon specimen  of  a  common  type.  We  fail 
to  see  why  his  picture  should  be  painted  with 
such  ruthless  fidelity.  When  his  many  situa- 
tions become  sultry  we  have,  it  is  true,  the 
compromise  of  asterisks,  but  what  can  babble 
of  private  things  more  eloquently  than  an 
asterisk.  If  Francis  had  only  become  some- 
thing as  a  result  of  his  frequent  deviations 
into  vice,  if  he  had  only  plucked  some  kind 
of  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  if  he  had  only  "got  some- 
where," we  could  admit  that  the  book  bad  a 
raison  d'etre.  But  he  ends  exactly  where  he 
began.  He  has  traveled  in  a  circle,  learning 
nothing  and  becoming  nothing.  The  carnally 
minded  will  enjoy  the  book  immensely,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  meet  its  hero  any  more 
upon  earth,  and  there  is  small  chance  that 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven. 


Comrades,   by  Thomas   Dixon,  Jr.      Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

As  an  exposure  of  Socialism  we  need  not 
take  this  amusing  and  clever  book  too  seri- 
ously. Socialism  will  not  be  overthrown  by 
a  novel  nor  even  by  a  magazine  article,  espe- 
cially when  selection  is  made  of  a  brand  of 
the  cult  that  is  now  disavowed  by  its  best 
exponents. 

"Comrades"  is  the  story  of  a  Socialist  col- 
ony founded  upon  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
California.  The  moving  spirit  is  the  son  of  a 
California  millionaire  who  is  converted  partly 
under  the  spell  of  Socialist  oratory  and  partly 
under  the  bright  eyes  of  the  orator.  We  are 
invited  to  watch  the  progress  of  an  experi- 
ment based  upon  human  equality  and  the 
right  of  even-  man  and  every  woman  to  do 
exactly  what  he  or  she  pleases. 

Some  of  the  incidents  are  very  well  told. 
One  of  the  first  duties  is  to  apportion  the 
necessary  work  according  to  individual  incli- 
nation and  ability  and  a  ballot  is  taken  accord- 
ingly. The  result  is  disappointing.  Two 
thousand  ballots  are  cast  and  six  hundred  are 
found  to  be  invalid  because  "three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  able-bodied  men  choose  hunting 
as  their  occupation,"  although  no  hunters  are 
needed,  and  "two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men 
want  to  fish,"  although  a  single  pound  net 
supplies  all  the  fish  that  can  be  eaten.  A 
single  editor  is  needed,  but  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  and  sixty-three  women  vol- 
unteer for  that  light  and  dainty  task,  while 
seventy-five  men  and  thirty-two  women  are 
anxious  to  serve   the  cause  musically. 

Voluntary  service,  therefore,  gives  way  to 
compulsion  and  soon  we  have  a  condition  of 
forced  labor,  usually  called  slavery,  with  the 
whipping  post  in  the  background.  The  drunk- 
ard exercises  his  inalienable  right  to  get 
drunk  and  a  frail  sister  her  equally  inalienable 
right  to  have  two  lovers  at  the  same  time, 
even  though  it  lead  to  murder,  as  it  does.  A 
woman  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  demands  imprisonment  for  life  for  a  cook 
who  has  used  some  alcohol  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, while  the  incriminated  cook  asserts  his 
right  "to  throw  that  woman  out  of  the 
kitchen"  as  a  preliminary  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment, inasmuch  as  she  "destroyed  five  hun- 
dred mince  pies  because  she  smelled  brandy 
in  them."  The  colony,  in  short,  becomes  a 
hell  of  cruelty  and  oppression  and  we  feel 
distinctly  relieved  when  United  States  sol- 
diers arrive  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing. 
By  this  time  our  hero  and  his  charmer  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  are  quite 
ready  to  make  a  worse  mistake  still,  and  we 
may  presume  that  they  do  so. 


The  Butler's  Story,  by  Arthur  Train.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Xew 
York. 

This  narrative  is  told  by  Mr.  Peter  Ridges, 
"some  time  in  the  service  of  Samuel  Carter, 
Esquire,  of  New  York,"  and  a  more  amusing 
book  of  its  kind  has  seldom  been  written. 
Mr.  Ridges  was  once  in  the  employ  of  Lord 
Craven,  and  with  that  exalted  experience  be- 
hind him  he  is  able  to  bring  much  critical 
observation  to  bear  upon  the  twuveaux  riches 
among  whom  his  subsequent  lot  is  cast. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  a  dinner  "when 
the  gentlemen  had  told  some  stories  that  beat 
anything  I  ever  heard  in  the  stables,"  Ridges 
is  asked  by  one  of  the  guests,  "Do  you  know- 
any   stories   like  that?" 

"Well,  sir,"  says  I,  "no  offense  meant,  but 
I  don't,  sir,"  says  I. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  says  he,  very  solemn. 
"If  you  were  guilty  of  making  use  of  such 
language  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  come 
here,"  he  says.  "Remember,  Ridges,  zee 
gentlemen  pay  our  servants  to  be  respectable." 

The  Carter  family  are  enormously  wealthy, 
but  Ridges  himself  seems  to  be  the  only 
gentleman  of  the  establishment.  Upon  one 
occasion  when  an  eminent  singer  is  engaged 
for  an  evening  party  we  are  told  "Mr.  Carter 
walked  up  to  her  before  everybody  and 
handed  her  a  cheque,  face  out,  so  you  could 
see  a  thousand  dollars  written  on  it,  and  she 
turned  quite  white  and  her  eyes  glared  like 
automobile  lamps  and  she  tore  it  all  up  in 
little  fine  pieces  and  put  it  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand  and  blew  them  straight  at  him. 
He  must  have  felt  orfuL" 

The  butler's  point  of  view  is  maintained  to 
perfection  throughout,  and  those  who  wish  to 
know    how    they    sometimes    look    from    the 


servants'  hall  can  hardly  do  better  than  read 
this  book  to  their  own  edification.  Moreover, 
it  contains  a  very  pleasant  romance  with  a 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  follies  and  sins  of 
the  day. 

The  Gun  Runner,  by  Arthur  Stringer.  Pub- 
lished by  B.  W.'Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stringer  is  at  his  best  when  he  keeps 
away  from  the  criminal  as  a  hero.  In  "The 
Gun  Runner"  we  have  a  story  logically  worked 
out  and  with  our  sympathies  properly  invoked 
on  behalf  of  virtue  in  distress.  Incidentally, 
we  have  a  treatise  on  wireless  telegraphy  that 
persuades  us  of  our  ability  to  take  charge  of 
a  station  without  further  preliminary. 

The  steamer  Laminian  on  her  way  to  Puerto 
Locombia  has  a  curious  trio  on  board.  First 
of  all  there  is  Ganley,  who  is  promoting  a 
revolution  in  that  interesting  South  American 
republic.  Then  there  is  Alicia  Boynton,  sis- 
ter to  the  Lacombian  minister  of  war  and 
consequently  anti-revolutionist,  and  finally 
there  is  McKinnon,  the  ship's  wireless  teleg- 
rapher. Ganley  has  everything  to  gain  by 
seducing  McKinnon  from  his  duty,  and  Alicia 
is  equally  determined  to  gain  his  aid  for  her 
own  cause.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Alicia 
wins — and  is  won. 

There  is  enough  fighting  to  satisfy  the  most 
sanguinary  and  enough  subtle  diplomacy  to 
satiate  an  rxnbassador.  The  way  in  which 
McKinnon  and  Alicia  steal  the  revolutionary 
motor  rail  car  and  carry  it  bodily  through 
the  enemy's  lines  is  a  fine  bit  of  descriptive 
work,  while  the  incessant  struggle  for  the 
wireless  apparatus  is  vivid  and  dramatic. 
But  there  is  one  seemingly  weak  point.  We 
are  disappointed  in  McKinnon's  character 
when  he  accepts  a  money  bribe  from  Ganley, 
and  we  are  still  more  perplexed  at  his  folly  in 
giving  a  written  receipt.  He  makes  abundant 
amends,  it  is  true,  but  these  two  incidents 
strike  a  discordant  note.  But  the  book  shows 
us  Mr.  Stringer  at  his  best  and  it  is  worth 
reading. 

The  Story  of  Thyrza,  by  Alice  Brown,  Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston;   $1.35. 

The  author  has  never  done  anything  better 
than  this.  Filling  her  stage  with  humble  vil- 
lage characters  and  avoiding  the  aids  of  inci- 
dent and  action,  she  depends  wholly  upon 
her  power  of  character  delineation  and  her 
insight  into  unconventionalized  human  nature. 
We  see  Thyrza  as  an  ungainly  child  whose 
hunger  for  knowledge  attracts  the  attention  of 
that  pleasant  recluse,  Barton  Gorse.  Almost 
before  we  know  it  she  has  become  a  woman 
and   at  the   instant   of  her   awakening  to   her 
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love  nature  she  is  betrayed  by  that  pitiful 
rascal  Andy.  Then  we  see  her  carrying  the 
burden  of  a  nameless  child,  her  heroic  and 
successful  effort  to  educate  her  boy  while  re- 
jecting the  opportunity  to  marry  Barton  Gorse 
for  fear  of  involving  him  in  her  pitifully 
exaggerated  disgrace.  From  the  glimpses  we 
get  of  the  boy  when  at  college  we  do  not 
njuch  like  him.  Children,  of  course,  are  never 
grateful,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  the  brute 
about  Petrie,  and  he  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
that  astonishing  girl  Angelica,  who  flies  in  at 
one  page  and  out  at  the  next,  leaving  us 
finally  with  a  sense  of  indignation  at  so  in- 
adequate a  visit.  We  wish  the  author  had 
seen  her  way  to  end  the  story  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  a  tour  de  force  all  the  way 
through  and  suggests  the  reflection  that  for 
the  real  profundities  of  life,  for  the  full 
radiance  of  its  colors  we  must  look  to  the 
village  rather  than  to  the  city  and  to  human 
nature  unwarped  by  conventions  and  the 
larger  insincerities. 


"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  has  been  made 
into  an  opera  by  M.  Frederic  "d'Erlanger.  It 
is  to  be  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  June  with 
Fraulein  Emmy  Destinn  in  the  title  role. 
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Prospectus  on  request. 

Knowlton  and  Ridgway's  Birds 
of  the  World. 

By  F.*  H.  Knowlton,  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  with  chapter  on  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds  by  F.  A.  Lucas,  Chief  Curator,  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  edited 
by  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator  of  Birds,  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  Large  8vo;  16  colored 
plates  and  several  hundred  text  cuts.     $7.00  net 

The  most  comprehensive  one-volume  work 
on  the  subject.  A  modern  Dopular  account 
of  every  known  family,  both  fossil  and  living. 
The  treatment  of  the  eatne  birds  has  been 
made  very  full.  Technical  language  has  been 
avoided  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  main  atten- 
tion given  to  habits,  songs,  nests,  eggs,  and 
food. 

Holder  and  Jordan's  Fish  Stories. 

Alleged  and   Experienced,  with  a  Little  His- 
tory*. Natural  and  Lnnatural.     IIlus.     $1.75  net 
"A  delightful  miscellany." — .V.    Y.  Sun. 

Sternberg's  The  Life  of  a  Fossil 
Hunter. 

The  autobiography  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  explorer  in  this  field.     IIlus.     $1-60  net 

"Makes  the  dead  past  of  five  million  years 
ago  live   again." — Dial. 

Eggeling  and  Ehrenberg's  The 
Fresh  Aquarium  and  Its  In- 
habitants. 

A  Guide  for  the  Amateur.     Illustrated.     $2  net 
"The    best    guide    to    the    aquarium." — Inde- 
pendent.   

Carter's   When    Railroads  Were 

New. 

For  general  readers.  Covers  the  railroad 
builders  and  the  picturesque  history  of  the 
great  systems  up  to  the  time  they  cease  to  be 
unusual    and    become    commercial. 

16  Blus.     $2.00  net 

Mcpherson's  Railroad  Freight 
Rates. 

In  relation  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Working  of  the   Railroads." 

April.      Probable  price,   $2.00  net 

Coolidge's  Chinese   Immigration. 

In  the  American  Public  Problems  Series 
along  with  Hall's  "Immigration"  and  Haynes's 
"The   Election   of   Senators." 

April.     Probable  price,  $1.50  net 


Kellogg's  Darwinism  To-Day. 

"Its  value  can  not  be  overestimated." — Pres. 
D.  S.  Jordan  in  The  Dial.  $2.00  net 

Locy's  Biology  and   Its  Makers. 

"This    summary    will    be    an    inspiration." — 
Xation.  Illustrated.     $2.75  net 

Krehbiel's  Chapters  of  Opera. 

Covers  the  lvric  drama    in    Xew   York    from 
the  earliest  days  thru  1907-8.     IIlus.     $3.50  net 
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Bashford's  The  Pilgrim's  March. 

The  love  adventures  of  a  pilgrim  to  the 
shrine  of  art  who  fell  among  Puritans.     $1.50 

"The  publishers  of  'Joseph  Vance'  and  'The 
Divine  Fire*  have  another  novel  of  exceptional 
merit  in  'The  Pilgrim's  March.*  " — -V.  Y. 
Globe.  - 

Scidmore's   As    The   Hague    Or- 
dains.   Journal    of    a    Russian    Prisoner's 
Wife  in  Japan.     8th  printing.  $1.50  net 

De    Morgan's    Somehow    Good, 
Alice  -  for  -  short,   and   Joseph 

Vance.      Each  $1.75,   postpaid. 

Humphrey's  Over  Against  Green 
Peak. 

"A  record  of  country  life  far  above  the  aver- 
age of  its  class." — Nation.  $1.25   net 


Add   8  per  cent  of  "net"   prices  for  carriage. 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

Sebastian,  by  Frank  Danby.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  story  will  not  be  so  popular  as  "The 
Heart  of  a  Child."  but  popularity  and  merit 
are  by  no  means  synonymous.  "Sebastian" 
shows  quite  as  much  skill  as  its  predecessor, 
the  half-tones  are  quite  as  delicately  drawn, 
the  high  lights  and  shadows  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, but  the  story  fails  to  seize  the  imagina- 
tion as  did  "The  Heart  of  a  Child."  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one.  There  is  no  attractive 
female  character  in  "Sebastian,"  no  heroine 
who  compels  admiration  or  even  attraction. 
Fascinated  as  we  are  by  a  clever  psychological 
study,  we  close  the  book  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  hear  of  its  characters  again.  With 
the  exception  of  David  Rendell,  who  is 
middle-aged,  married,  and  a  father,  not  one  of 
them  arouses  a  glow  in  the  memory.  The 
collective  impression  is  that  of  a  group  of  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  people  with  strong  and 
unlovable   individualities. 

Sebastian  himself  is,  of  course,  the  hero. 
When  we  are  introduced  to  him  he  is  an  Eton 
schoolboy  of  the  ordinary  promising  type. 
His  father,  David  Rendell,  is  a  paper  mer- 
chant, and  his  mother,  Vanessa,  is  a  fashion- 
able dilletante  novelist  who  looks  down  upon 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  a  husband  who 
keeps  her  in  luxury-  Incidentally,  she  looks 
down  upon  the  husband,  too,  who  worships 
her  with  a  dog-like  devotion  and  lavishes  his 
splendid  and  unselfish  love  upon  wife  and  son 
alike.  Sebastian  eventually  responds  to  his 
father's  love  and  nearly  breaks  his  mother's 
heart  by  relinquishing  a  scholastic  career  and 
joining  his  father  in  the  city.  Then  David 
dies  and  the  boy  takes  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  firm. 

The  bulk  of  the  story  is  a  description  of 
the  commercial  and  domestic  life  of  a  boy 
of  twenty-one  who  starts  out  to  reform  an 
old-fashioned  business  and  to  find  his  own 
moral  place  in  the  world.  Naturally,  he  makes 
a  mess  of  both,  although  not  to  the  point  of 
shipwreck.  He  brings  the  business  nearly  to 
bankruptcy  and  is  saved  from  moral  ruin 
only  by  his  undeniably  high  and  strong  char- 
acter and  by  a  merciful  Providence  that  kills 
by  an  accident  the  wretched  little  idiot  whom 
he  has  married.  We  are  allowed  to  under- 
stand that  eventually  all  is  well  with  Sebas- 
tian, with  his  domestic  life  and  with  the 
business  that  he  so  nearly  ruined. 

If  the  book  may  be  said  to  contain  a  heroine 
it  is  Vanessa  Rendell.  Vanessa  is  one  of 
those  sexless  women  who  marry  from  im- 
pulse and  then  wonder  what  they  have  gained 


except  money  and  position.  Vanessa  would 
be  more  tolerable  if  she  were  wicked,  and  we 
almost  hope  that  she  will  succumb  to  the  sug- 
gestions that,  are  made  to  her  after  her  hus- 
band's death.  But  she  is  not  tempted,  and 
this  not  because  she  is  virtuous,  but  because 
she  has  no  sex.  We  get  a  little  contemptuous 
of  Vanessa,  first  because  of  her  cruel  frigidity 
toward  her  husband  and  secondly  because  she 
is  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world  of  passion 
about  her  and  of  all  realities  that  are  below 
her  mental  plane.  "Sebastian"  is  a  book  of 
unusual  strength,  full  of  strong  and  convincing 
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characters,  but  if  the  author  wishes  to  main- 
tain the  popularity  conferred  by  "The  Heart 
of  a  Child"  she  should  direct  her  skill  toward 
the  creation  of  characters  who  are  not  only 
strong  but  lovable,  and  of  heroines  whom  we 
can  remember  with  something  like  fervor. 


Syrinx,    by    Laurence    North.      Published    by 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  are  good 
for  neither  heart  nor  head,  that  add  neither 
to    wisdom    nor    to    knowledge.      We    do    not 


know  if  we  are  expected  to  admire  Aspasia 
Herrick,  but  our  much  diluted  opinion  of  that 
young  lady  is  that  she  is  an  impudent  and 
intolerable  hussy  with  the  morals  of  a 
Phryne  and  the  manners  of  a  savage.  It  is 
true  that  she  is  a  fine  classicist  and  a  bril- 
liant talker,  but  why  she  should  attract  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  like  Akenside  and 
why  he  should  endure  her  pert  insolence  is 
one  of  the  mysteries,  not  of  human  nature, 
but  of  the  author's  imagination.  When 
Aspasia  finally  selects  a  husband  we  are  sorry 
for  him  because  he  seems  to  be  a  good  man, 
but  it  is  a  pity  she  did  not  secure  one  of  the 
rascals  from  her  own  set,  although  a  horse 
marine  would  have  been  still  more  suitable. 
The  book  is  attractively  written  and  with  a 
glamor  of  clever  Bohemian  life,  but  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  not  to  write  it  at  all. 


The  Lady  of  the  Dynamos,  by  Adele  Marie 
Shaw  and  Carmelita  Beckwith.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  novel  refreshingly  free  from 
problems,  a  story  of  achievement  over  nature 
with  a  charming  romance  in  the  background. 
Landon  West,  being  rejected  by  his  lady  love, 
undertakes  an  engineering  commission  in 
Ceylon  and  there  meets  Marjorie  Ellinwood. 
We  have  a  good  glimpse  at  native  life  in 
Ceylon,  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
people,  and  the  weight  of  the  white  man's 
burden.  But  we  specially  appreciate  the 
sketch  of  the  winsome  Marjorie,  a  sketch 
so  successfully  done  as  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  the  authors  will  attempt  something 
more  in  the  same  line  and  with  an  equally 
delightful  heroine. 

The  Works  of  Henry  James. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
imposing  edition  of  the  works  of  Henry 
James,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  We  are  re- 
minded anew  of  this  edition  by  the  appear- 
ance of  volumes  XV  and  XVI,  the  former 
containing  "The  Lesson  of  the  Master,"  "The 
Death  of  the  Lion,"  etc.,  and  the  latter  "The 
Author  of  Beltraffic,"  "The  Middle  Years," 
etc.  It  will  be  remembered  that  each  volume 
contains  a  special  preface  by  Mr.  James  him- 
self, partly  historical  and  partly  critical,  as 
well  as  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure  and 
that  the  binding  and  general  presentation  are 
in  every  way  dignified  and  impressive.  The 
set  will  consist  of  twenty-three  octavo  vol- 
umes. Price  in  cloth,  $2  a  volume  and  in 
half  levant,  $4  a  volume,  but  they  are  sold 
only  by  subscription  for  the  entire  set. 


Trv  It  On 

SALADS 

They  are  often  a  failure 
because  the  dressing  lacks 
that  piquancy  given   by 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Chops,  Game, 
Gravies,  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking, Welsh  Rarebit  and 
Salad  Dressings 
are  greatly  im- 
proved by  its  use. 

Imitators     Lave 

always  failed  to  get 
trie  delightful  flavor 
of  Lea  &  Perrins 
Sauce. 

See  that  Lea  &  Perrins' 
signature  is  on  wrap- 
per and  label. 

John   Duncan's  Sons, 
Ages.,  New  York. 


A.C.  McClurg  &  Co.'s  New  Spring  Publications 


NEW  FICTION 


BILL  TRUETELL:    A  Story  of  Theatrical   Life 

By   GEORGE    H.    BRENNAN 

With    frontispiece    in    color   and   text   and    full-page    drawings    by    James 

Montgomery    Flagg 

To  theatrical  people  "Bill  Truetell"  will  be  like  a  page  from  the  past.     But  even  keener 

will  be  the  interest  of  those  who  know  the  stage  only  from  "in  front,"  for  the  book  affords  a 

glimpse   of   a   life   that    is    always    mysterious    and    fascinating    to    the    rest    of    us    who    only 

look  on.  Large   12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50 

THE    DELAFIELD    AFFAIR 

By    FLORENCE    FINCH    KELLY 

With    four    illustrations    in   color    by    Maynard    Dixon 

An  unusual  story  of  the  Southwest  by  the  author  of  "With  Hoops  of  Steel."     The  tale 

moves   forward    with   stir   and  animation.     Upon    the  hero   of  the   story-    rests   the  burden   of 

avenging  his  parents'  ruin;  but  Fate  compensates  him  by  giving  him  the  love  of  a  charming 

girl,  while  she  finds  herself  bound  bv  closest  ties  to  two  men,  themselves  at  war  with  each 

other.  Large    12mo.     Cloth,   $1.50 

MISSION    TALES    IN    THE    DAYS    OF   THE    DONS 
By   MRS.    A.   S.    C.    FORBES 
A  series  of  twelve  tales  that  breathe  the  old-time  romantic  atmosphere   of  earliest  Cali- 
fornia.    Richly  illustrated,   and  decorated  by    Langdon    Smith    with   the  symbols  of  the   faith 
and  the  land  of  which  the  chapters  are  the  true  chronicles.     It  is  uniform  in  general  makeup 
with  "For  the  Soul  of  Rafael."  Large  12mo.     Cloth,  extra,  $1.50 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  TIMELY  INTEREST 

LETTERS    FROM    CHINA 

With   Particular  Reference  to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Women  of  China 

By    SARAH     PIKE    CONGER 

Lavishly   illustrated   from    Mrs.    Conger's   own    photographs 

These    are   letters    written    by   the    wife   of   the    American    Minister    to    China   during    her 

official  residence  in  that  country,  which  covered  the  exciting  days  of  the  Pekin  siege,   really 

the  turning  point  in  many  ways  of  Chinese  destinies.     Mrs.   Conger  played  no  small  part  in 

bringing  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 

outside    world,    and    aided    the    cause    of    feminine    education     in     China    to    a     remarkable 

extent.  .  Large  8vo.     Cloth,  net,  $2.75 

A    SUMMER    IN    TOURAINE 

By    FREDERIC    LEES 

With   twelve  plates  in  color  and  other  full-page  illustrations  and   a    map 

Mr.  Lees  gives  definite  information   for  the  present-day  traveler,  who   wishes  to   see   the 

most  of  Touraine,   as  well   as  historic   insight   for  the  fireside  traveler,   who   will   find    cvery 

notable  chateau  represented  in  Mr.  Lees's  pictures  of  historic  houses  and  rooms. 

Large    Svo.     Cloth,    extra.     Net,    $2.75 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST:    Japan  As  It  Was,   Is.  and  Will   Be 

By    H.    B.    MONTGOMERY 

With    frontispiece    in    color   and    sixteen    other    illustrations 

Mr.    Montgomery   takes  Japan    seriously    and    consistently    endeavors    to    get    beneath    the 

bizarre  surface  appearances,  and  at  the  real  Japan.     He  presents,  therefore,  a  comprehensive 

picture   of   a    nation    intensely    utilitarian    even    in    its    art,    bending    all    its    energies    toward 

national    progress.     His    chapters    on    Japanese    art    are    unusually    explicit.     The    illustrations 

arc  from  Japanese  masters.  Large  Svo.     Cloth.     Net,  $2.50 

THE    ANDEAN    LAND 

By  CHASE   S.   OSBORN  With   sixty  Illustrations  and  three   maps 

Mr.    Osborn's   work   is   not  only    a   vivid    travel    story,    told    with    a    wealth    of    anecdote, 

but  is  a  serious   effort  to    depict   the    recent   progress   of    South    America,    which    so    far    has 

outstripped  altogether  the  historian.  2  vols.     8vo.     Cloth.     Net,   $5.00 


THE   SUMMER    GARDEN    OF    PLEASURE 
By    MRS.   STEPHEN    BATSON 
Thirty-six  illustrations  in  color  by  Osmund  Pittman 
In  this  handsome  volume  the  author  of  "A  Concise  Handbook  of  Garden  Flowers"  deals 
with  the  summer  garden  in  general,  and  particularly  with  the  matter  of  succession — the  main- 
tenance   of    the    garden's    beauties    without    break  "or    loss    of    interest    from    early    to    late 
summer.  Large'  Svo.     Cloth,  extra.     Net,   $3.50 

USEFUL  AND  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

I.  ART  OF  SPEECH  AND  DEPORTMENT      II.  SELECTED  READINGS 

By  ANNA  MORGAN 

A  pioneer  producer  of  the  higher  order  of  di^ma.  Miss  Morgan  speaks  with  authority 
in  all  that  pertains  to  interpretation.  In  Volume  I  she  gives  detailed  treatment  to  the  " 
elements  that  go  to  make  the  finished  and  powerful  speaker  in  the  drawing-room  or 
before  an  audience.     A  notable  part  of  the  work  is  that  dealing  with  the  drama. 

From  Tolstoy  to  O.  Henry  and  from  Boccaccio  to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  field  of 
literature  pays  tribute  to  Volume  II.  Many  of  the  selections  are  published  for  the  first 
time  apart  from  their  author's  works  and  only  by  special  permission.  The  dramatic  section 
includes  Shaw  and   btephen   Phillips,   as  well  as  the  older  dramatists. 

2    vols.      12mo.     Each,    net    $1.50 

JANE  HAMILTON'S  RECIPES:   Delicacies  from  the  Old  Dominion 
By    CHARLOTTE    M.    POINDEXTER 
These  recipes  have  been  handed  down   through   four  generations  of  a    Virginian    family. 
with  additions  from  a  Scotch  collection.     They  date  from  "the  good  old  days"  when  substi- 
tutes were  unknown.  16mo.     Boards.     Net,    $1.00 

THE    RAILWAY   MAIL  SERVICE:    Its  Origin   and    Development 

By   CLARK    E.    CARR 

A    reprint   of    an    article    included    in    Colonel    Carr's    well-known    work,    "My    Day    and 

Generation,"  and  said  to  be  the  best  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the   Railway 

Mail  Service  there  is  extant.  Illustrated.     Svo.     Boards.     Net.  50  cents 

MAKING  THE    MOST  OF  OURSELVES 

Talks  for   Young    People — Second    Series  By    CALVIN    DILL   WILSON 

The  wide  circle  of  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Wilson's  first  book.  "Making  the  Most  of  Our- 
selves— First  Series,"  appealed  will  welcome  this  second  volume,  which  is  even  more  helpful 
and  entertaining  than  its  predecessor.  16mo.     Net,   $1.00 

MAKING   THE    BEST   OF  THINGS   SERIES 

By    ALICE    K.    FALLOWS 

Three    books:     The    Point   of   View;   A   Talk   on    Relaxation;    Mental    Hygiene    for 

Everyday     Living 

These  are  practical,  rational  articles,  along  lines  now  much   discussed,  such  as  optimism 

and  the  remedial  value  of  happiness.     The  author  is  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows 

and   herself  a  co-worker  in  the    Emmanuel    Movement. 

Small   oblong    16mo.     Decorated    boards.     Each,    net    35    cents 

WHAT  IS  A  PICTURE? 

To  ask  "What  Is  a  Picture?"  is  a  more  concrete  way  of  approaching  the  question  of 
Art  in  general.  The  author  here  approaches  that  question  with  pictures  as  his  starting  point. 
He  covers  the  field  of  art  theory  and  the  reader  will  gather  some  clear  ideas  to  guide  his 
perhaps  newly  awakened  appreciation  of  pictures.  Cloth.     Square  8vo.     Net,  60  cents 


TRUE    MANHOOD 
By   JAMES.    CARDINAL    GIBBONS 
Cardinal   Gibbons  has  filled   this  little  book  with    inspiring   thoughts    for    young  and   old. 
No  one  can  read  it  carefully  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  new  sense  of  duty — a  feeling 
that  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  others  he  should  put  forth  his  best  efforts -to  be  a  Man. 

18mo.     Boards.     Net,    50    cents 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 


The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches,  by  Walter 
F.  Adeney,  M.  A„  D.  D.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$2.50. 

Under  an  unassuming  title  Dr.  Adeney  has 
given  us  an  historical  work  of  the  first  im- 
portance not  only  to  theological  students,  but 
to  those  who  still  cherish  the  dream  of  re- 
union between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  church.  Nothing  more  inclusive, 
more  critical,  or  more  scholarly  has  been 
given  to  the  world,  while  equally  admirable 
is  the  absence  of  the  odium  theologicum  that 
so   often   mars  the   history   of   rival   churches. 

Dr.  Adeney  divides  his  book  into  two 
parts,  devoting  the  first  to  the  history  of 
the'  church  before  the  great  separation 
and  the  second  to  a  consideration  of 
the  divided  parts.  Thus  we  have  the 
Age  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Mohammedan 
Period,  which  brings  us  to  the  final  ruptire, 
and  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of  early 
Christianity  Outside  the  Empire,  the  modern 
Greek  Church,  the  Russian  Church,  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  Churches,  and  the  Coptic  and 
~7Cbyssinian'  Churches.  No  higher  compliment 
could  be  paid  to  the  work  than  to  say  that  it 
should  be  received  with  equal  satisfaction  by 
each  of  the  branches  with  which  it  deals  as 
a  statement  of  creed  and  tradition  with  the 
marks  of  impartial  care  upon  every  page. 

The  section  devoted  to  Christianity  under 
the  Pagan  Emperors,  although  necessarily 
short,  is  particularly  lucid.  We  have  a  frank 
admission  that  the  persecution  of  the  early 
church  was  due  rather  to  its  own  intolerance 
than  to  the  intolerance  of  its  enemies,  and 
that  Christianity  might  have  lived  in  amity 
among  the  many  faiths  equally  protected  by 
the  rigid  justice  of  the  Roman  law,  but  for  a 
theological  arrogance  that  made  it  hateful. 
Christianity  was  a  part  of  a  mighty  religious 
revival  of  that  day  and  the  only  permanently 


Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  Author  of  "Katrine." 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

successful  part,  a  revival  suggestively  com- 
parable with  the  spiritual  unrest  of  the  pres- 
ent  day. 

The  rupture  point  between  the  two 
churches  was  amusingly  puerile.  That  it 
should  be  still  a  matter  of  irreconcilable  con- 
tention is  a  mournful  comment  upon  a  per- 
verse theological  nature  that  is  indifferent  to 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  and  that 
concentrates  its  energies  upon  the  differences 
between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  The 
Eastern  Church  maintains  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone 
though  through  the  Son,  while  the  Western 
Church  contends  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  also  from  the  Son  as  a  joint 
source.  The  Latin  version  originally  ran : 
"Qui  ex  patre  procedit,"  but  the  Roman 
church  renders  this  clause:  "Qui  ex  Patre 
Filioque  procedit."  The  Filioqite  schism  re- 
mains to  this  day  as  the  chief  ground  of  di- 
vision between  the  two  churches,  "without 
any  hope  of  reconciliation,  each  community 
anathematizing  the  other,"  etc.  The  casual 
reader  will  be  justified  in  his  reverent  con- 
clusion that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  both. 

The  International  Theological  Library,  to 
which  this  valuable  work  belongs,  now  num- 
bers sixteen  volumes,  all  of  them  distin- 
guished by  ripe  scholarship,  presented  with 
mechanical  excellence,  and  supported  by 
copious  indices  and  tables  of  contents. 


A   Manual  of  American  Literature,  edited   by 
Theodore   Stanton,   M.  A.      Published  by 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
This  volume  has  been  issued  as  one  of  the 
"Memorial"  volumes   of   the  Tauchnitz   Series 
and  as  a  comrdment  to  the  American  litera- 
ture   from    which    that    series    has    drawn    so 
many  of  its  cc  atents.     Divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— ''Coloi    a\    Literature,"    "The    Revolu- 
;  eric  ',"    and    "The    Nineteenth    Cen- 
ind   thirty  pages  given  to  the  first, 
to  the  second,  and  three  hundred 


and  sixty-eight  to  the  third.  The  colonial 
period  is  naturally  unimportant  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  but  the  space  devoted 
to  revolutionary  times  seems  a  little  scanty, 
although  adequate  and  generous  mention  of 
Thomas   Paine  finds  a  place  therein. 

With  the  third  section  even  the  most  cap- 
tious can  hardly  find  fault,  except  perhaps  for 
an  over-inclusiveness  that  suggests  an  occa- 
sional inadequacy  of  treatment.  The  chapter 
on  periodicals  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted  altogether  or  else  expanded  so  as  to 
permit  inclusion  of  territory  west  of  Chicago. 
For  example,  the  Courant  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, no  doubt  deserves  the  mention  that 
it  gets,  but  then  the  Portland  Oregonian  is 
equally  deserving  of  the  mention  that  it  does 
not  get. 

Elsewhere  throughout  this  lucidly  written 
and  discriminating  book  we  get  an  occasional 
suggestion  of  lack  of  proportion.  Three 
pages  for  Bret  Harte  and  four  for  Henry 
James  are  well  justified,  but  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  comes  off  badly  with  three-quarters  of 
a  page,  and  the  same  amount  is  given  to 
Mark  Twain  as  novelist  with  a  couple  of 
pages  as  humorist.  This  almost  justifies  the 
European  belief  that  Mark  Twain  must  go 
abroad  for  his  popularity. 

Professor  Stanton  has  arranged  his  book 
into  divisions  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
literary  work,  and  -not  chronologically.  Thus 
we  have  chapters  on  "The  Historians,"  "The 
Novelists,"  "The  Poets,"  etc.,  and  while  this 
leads  sometimes  to  repeated  references  to  the 
same  writer,  it  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory method.  The  book  is  indeed  of  great 
value,  wholly  free  from  literary  bias,  and 
bearing  upon  every  page  the  marks  of  a  con- 
scientious  and   critical   care. 


El  Greco,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert  and  C.  Gas- 
quoine  Hartley.  Published  by  John  Lane, 
New  York. 

This  volume  has  been  issued  in  the  Spanish 
Series  now  reaching  considerable  dimensions 
and  that  has  already  done  so  much  to  popu- 
larize a  knowledge  of  the  art  treasures  and 
history  of  Spain.  As  with  earlier  issues,  the 
volume  on  El  Greco  is  largely  pictorial,  there 
being  no  less  than  136  full-page  reproductions 
of  that  painter's  most  celebrated  pictures. 
But  biographical  details  are  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, so  far  as  they  are  available.  Begin- 
ning with  an  important  consideration  on  the 
development  of  painting  in  Spain  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  we  have  a 
resume  of  all  that  is  known  of  Greco  himself. 
That  seems  little  enough.  He  was  born  in 
Crete,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Italy,  and  he 
came  at  last  to  Spain,  where  his  work  was 
accepted  for  its  value,  but  without  curiosity 
as  to  the  life  of  the  artist.  Almost  the  only 
indisputable  fact  is  that  he  died  in  Toledo 
on  April  7,  1614,  two  years  before  Cervantes, 
leaving  behind  him  full  pictorial  evidence  of 
an   industrious  life. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
critical  appreciation  of  El  Greco  given  us  by 
the  authors.  Their  final  point  is  worth  quot- 
ing. Greco,  we  are  told,  succeeded  in  his  pas- 
sionate and  incessant  search  for  truth  of 
color.  "He  was  the  first  to  understand  the 
effect  that  one  color  has  in  changing  the  tone 
of  another  color.  Yes ;  color  was  Greco's 
great  gift  to  Velasquez — and  to  the  world." 


The  Matter  with  Nervousness,  by  H.  C.  Saw- 
yer, M.  D.  Published  by  Cunningham, 
Curtiss  &  Welch,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  . 
Behind  a  somewhat  dubious  title  Dr.  Saw- 
yer gives  us  a  book  so  full  of  kindly  common 
sense  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  help  the 
needy.  Speaking  of  the  many  extra-medical 
efforts  now  in  the  field — Emmanuel  Move- 
ments, incantations,  talismans,  Christian 
Sciences,  and  the  like,  he  admits  frankly  that 
all  these  things  mark  some  real  limitation  of 
science  or  of  the  men  who  represent  it.  The 
fault  is  usually  with  the  latter.  Scientific 
medicine  already  uses  all  the  known  resources 
of  healing  but  it  is  the  individual  practitioner 
who  is  often  lacking.  Being  human  he  is 
one-sided;  being  one-sided,  he  is  intolerant; 
being  intolerant,  he  fails.  Nervousness  is  a 
composite  evil.  From  a  mental  basis,  which 
in  turn  may  have  a  physical  cause,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  a  deterioration  of  nerve  substance. 
The  trouble  must  be  met  upon  all  its  planes 
and  not  upon  only  one. 

Through  a  series  of  chapters  the  author 
shows  us  that  nervousness  is  a  physical  fact 
like  typhoid  fever.  He  robs  it  of  the  vague- 
ness that  is  half  its  terror.  Showing  us  the 
exact  nature  of  the  enemy,  its  strength  and 
its  weakness,  he  cheers  us  to  the  attack,  men- 
tal and  physical  alike,  and  even  though  we 
fail  he  reminds  us  that  nervous  patients  are 
usually  a  good  insurance  risk — there  is  no 
killing  them. 


Ibsen's  posthumous  works  are  now  in  the 
printers'  hands,  and  are  announced  to  appear 
within  the  next  few  months.  The  volumes 
will  undoubtedly  throw  a  new  and  clearer 
light  upon  many  Ibsen  problems.  They  will, 
it  is  said,  prove  the  futility  of  much  specula- 
tion and  criticism,  at  which  Ibsen  himself 
often  smiled  as  being  too  subtle  and  far- 
fetched. The  contents  include  first  drafts  of 
many  of  Ibsen's  works,  and  thus  show  the 
original  keynote  from  which  he  started. 


The  Daughter  of  Jorio." 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued 
an  eminently  worthy  edition  of  "The  Daughter 
of  Jorio,"  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  a  tragedy 
that  can  not  be  overlooked  in  spite  of  some 
features  distasteful  to  Western  ears.  The 
translation  is  by  Charlotte  Porter,  Pietro  Isola, 
and  Alice  Henry,  and  that  the  edition  is  au- 
thorized is  proof  of  faithful  and  competent 
workmanship.  Miss  Porter  also  furnishes  an 
introduction  of  much  importance  to  those  who 
wish  to  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
play  was  written  and  the  conditions,  mental 
and  geographical,  that  urged  the  author  to  its 
composition. 

"The  Daughter  of  Jorio"  is  already  so  well 
known  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  critical 
analysis  is  needed.  D'Annunzio  has  done 
nothing  more  forceful  or  of  a  construction 
more  irreproachable.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  time  about  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  dramatis  persona  are 
twenty-seven  in  number,  with  choruses  and 
crowds.  The  volume  contains  six  illustrations, 
including  a  portrait  frontispiece  of  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio. 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

Broadway  at  13th  1635  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  |      SAN   FRANCISCO 
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from  the  list  of 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia 


Charles-Augustin  Sainte-Beuve 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  French  Men  of  Letters  Series.  By  George  McLean  Harper, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton  University,  and  author  of  "Masters  of  French 
Literature."  Professor  Harper  believes  that  Sainte-Beuve  is  now  more  than  ever  acknowl- 
edged to  be,  with  Taine  and  Renan,  one  of  the  intellectual  triumvirate  of  Modern  France, 
and  that  he  is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  the  greatest  French  literary  critic, 
but  as  one  of  the  world's  chief  critics  in  the  broad  sense — a  man  who  has  thrown  the  light 
of  reason  upon  all  great  questions  of  psychology,  morality,  religion,  politics,  and  art.  With 
a    frontispiece    portrait    and    a    bibliography. 

12mo.     Cloth,    paper    label,    $1.50    net.     Postpaid,    $1.60 


The 
Home  Garden 

By  Eben  E.  Rexford,  author  of  "Four  Sea- 
sons in  the  Garden."  This  book  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  have  a  little  piece 
of  land  upon  which  they  would  like  to  grow 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  but  whose  knowl- 
edge how  to  go  to  work  in  the  right  way, 
and  what  to  attempt  growing,  is  limited. 
Eight    full-page    illustrations. 

12mo.      198  pages.     Cloth,    $1.25    net 
Postpaid,    SI. 35 


Self  Help  for 
•  Nervous  Women 

Familiar  talks  on  economy  in  nervous  ex- 
penditure by  John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
Here  are  plain  and  helpful  talks  about  food 
and  rest,  air  and  exercise,  self-control,  dis- 
cipline, the  training  of  the  nervous  system, 
etc.,  intended  for  the  nervous,  for  those  who 
apprehend  nervousness,  and  for  those  who 
have  to  do  with   nervous  invalids. 

12mo.     202   pages.     Cloth,    $1.00   net 
Postpaid,  $1.08 


Lanier  of  the  Cavalry 


By  General  Charles  King,  who  stands  sponsor  for  many  fine  army  stories,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  has  ever  penned  a  more  stirring  one  than  this,  his  latest  romance.  The  plot 
is  laid  at  a  frontier  fort  where  witty  women  and  brave  men  are  snowed  in  for  months, 
which  isolation  is  to  some  extent  accountable  for  the  remarkable  happenings.  Three  full 
illustrations  by  Frank  McKernan.  12mo.     Decorated   Cloth,  $1.25 


A  Strong,  Stirring  Novel 


THE  KING  OF 
ARCADIA 

By 

FRANCIS  LYNDE 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


Ws     J  "He   has    written    a 

l^m  novel  full  of  dash   and 

sm  bristling  with  intensely 

^  dramatic  conditions  and 

incidents,   and   yet  he  has    avoided   the   pitfalls 
of  mere  sensationalism."  — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons    :  :     New  York 
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PROGRESS  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 


Aerial  Warfare,  by  R.  P.  Hearne,  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York;   $2.50. 

Admirable  as  is  Mr.  Hearne's  presentation, 
it  is  none  the  less  an  unwelcome  and  a  prac- 
tical reminder  that  war  has  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  and  that  if  hostilities  should  break 
out  tomorrow  the  "nations'  airy  navies" 
would  have  a  very  definite  word  to  say  about 
the  matter.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  is  not 
a  sensationalist,  says  that  the  flying  machine 
has  come  and  come  to  stay,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  That  it  should  at  once  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  human  destruction  is, 
after  all,  no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Hearne  writes,  of  course,  as  an  en- 
thusiast, but  this  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  extraordinary  array  of  facts  that  he  pre- 
sents. And  it  is  extraordinary.  He  shows  us 
the  aerial  warship  as  a  practical  invention, 
full,  of  course,  of  limitations,  but  none  the 
less  a  tremendous  weapon  of  war.  Warning 
his  own  country  of  its  unpreparedness,  he 
points  out  that  France  and  Germany  have 
been  spending  money  for  years  in  the  con- 
struction not  only  of  ships,  but  of  competent 
staffs  of  men,  and  he  gives  an  unpleasant 
hint  that  these  preparations  have  been  largely 
secret  and  that  the  many  authoritative  assur- 
ances that  "airships  are  of  little  real  use  in 
warfare"  are  intended  to  be  soporific  and  to 
conceal  a  real  progress  and  effectiveness. 
His  presentation  of  facts  is  at  least  impres- 
sive and  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

When  it  comes  to  "Aerial  Law"  the  au- 
thor's suggestions  simply  show  the  bewilder- 
ment into  which  this  almost  unthinkable 
innovation  must  plunge  civilization.  He 
gives  us  an  outline  of  a  code  of  rules  that 
need  not  be  considered  here,  although  one 
clause  arrests  the  attention  suggestively.     He 


Louise  Forsshind,  Author  of  "Old  Lady  Num- 
ber  31."     The    Century    Company. 

proposes  that  "in  peace-time  no  foreign  mili- 
tary or  private  airship  may  cross  a  frontier 
line  without  special  permission."  How  are 
they  to  be  prevented  ?  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  if  the  airship  is  actually  to  be- 
come an  established  means  of  transportation 
it  must  change  the  whole  face  of  civilization 
and  so  reorganize  our  social  systems  that  fron- 
tier lines  lose  most  of  their  present  sig- 
nificance. National  boundaries,  custom  houses 
and  perhaps  war  itself  are  all  parts  of  a 
system  of  terrestrial  locomotion.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  carry  them  into  the  air  with 
us. 

Fifty-seven    photographic    illustrations    give 
an   added   interest  to   a  remarkable  volume. 


Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.  Published  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston;  $3. 

The  author  reminds  us  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  the  revival  of  arts  and  crafts  and 
the  attention  that  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman.  The 
book  is  especially  valuable,  not  so  much  for 
its  mass  of  attractive  information  as  for  its 
insistence  upon  the  mental  attitude  in  which 
such  work  must  be  approached.  The  work 
of  the  mediaeval  craftsman  was  almost  a  part 
of  his  religion  because  it  represented  him- 
self. Artistic  conception  must  be  expressed 
in  perfect  workmanship,  and  to  have  accom- 
plished something  worthy  was  its  own  chief 
reward.  Whatever  was  requisite  was  also 
prominent.  There  must  be  no  concealment 
and    no    pretense. 

We  have  certainly  reversed  those  methods 
now-a-days  and  have  acquired  a  horror  of  the 
real  thing.  Stone  must  be  painted  to  look 
like  wood  and  wood  must  be  painted  to  look 
like  stone.  The  requisite  must  be  hidden 
from  sight  and  the  chief  object  of  the  ornate 
is  to  conceal  something.  Having  no  ideals 
of  life  beyond  pay  day,  our  craftsmanship  is 
a  bungling  combination  of  stupidity  and  pre- 
tense. 

In  the  course  of  a  substantial  and  a  beau- 


tiful book  the  author  tells  us  something  of 
the  mediaeval  craftsmen,  the  things  that  they 
made,  and  -how  they  made  them.  She  does 
all  this  so  well  that  we  wish  she  had  told  us 
more  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  those  jealous 
watchmen,  not  of  rates  of  pay  or  hours  of 
labor,  but  of  the  quality  of  work.  That,  how- 
ever, may  come  later,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  may  be  well  content  with  the  comprehen- 
sive survey  that  is  given  us.  We  have  a 
full  consideration  of  metal  work,  tapestry, 
embroideries,  sculpture,  wood  and  ivory 
work,  inlay  and  mosaic,  illumination  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Written  more  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  history,  the  practical  hints 
are  yet  numerous,  while  the  glimpses  at  the 
workers  themselves  and  at  their  habits  of 
mind  are  of  high  value.  William  Morris  said, 
"I  do  not  think  that  any  man  but  one  of  the 
highest  genius  could  do  anything  in  these 
days  without  much  study  of  ancient  art,  and 
even  he  would  be  much  hindered  if  he  lacked 
it."  No  better  book  for  such  study  could  be 
found  than  this  carefully  written  and  richly 
illustrated  volume. 

The  Monuments  of  Christian  Rome,  by 
Arthur  L.  Frothingham,  Ph.  D.  Published 
by   the    Macmillan    Company,    New    York. 

This  work  is  of  great  archaeological  impor- 
tance, showing  as  it  does  the  marks  of  origi- 
nal research  and  the  application  of  definite 
methods. 

The  author  begins  with  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  (312-317),  for  while  Christianity 
must  have  had  many  external  monuments  be- 
fore that  time  they  were  mainly  of  an  unob- 
trusive kind  and  selected  a  modesty  of  appear- 
ance as  being  most  conducive  to  safety.  But 
with  the  advent  of  Constantine  the  suppressed 
architectural  energies  of  the  church  found 
their  outlet  and  many  forms  of  art  gave  out- 
ward expression  to  the  new  faith. 

To  reduce  the  early  monuments  to  chrono- 
logical order  was  no  easy  task  because  of  the 
"unique  unity"  of  the  Roman  style  during  the 
first  thousand  years.  During  the  same  period 
French  architecture  passed  successively 
through  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Ro- 
manesque, and  Gothic,  and  the  work  of  identi- 
fication and  classification  is  therefore  com- 
paratively easy.  But  there  were  no  such  varia- 
tions in  Rome.  There  we  find  a  consistent 
uniformity  that  taxes  patience  to  its  utmost, 
a  difficulty  that  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  disfigurement  of  the  mediaeval  records 
during  the   Renaissance  and   Barocco   periods. 

How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  must  be 
left  for  determination  by  other  archaeological 
experts.  The  average  reader  will  simply 
recognize  a  work  that  is  a  delightful  combi- 
nation of  history  and  antiquarian  research 
and  one  that  throws  a  novel  light  upon  the 
history  of  Roman  Christianity.  One  striking 
passage  may  well  be  quoted  as  an  illustration 
of  a  style  uniformly  vigorous  and  illuminat- 
ing: 

Riddling  their  city  with  towers  and  fortresses, 
mostly  reared  on  antique  ruins;  scattering  huge 
castles  over  every  hilltop  and  crag  in  the  province; 
driving  out  Pope  after  Pope  in  jealous  defense  of 
their  civic  rights,  and  yet  so  proud  of  the  Papacy 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  live  without  it.  Ready  to 
accept  imperial  aid  against  the  Papacy,  and  yet 
rising,  regardless  of  odds  and  unpreparedness, 
against  any  German  emperor  who  came,  with 
trained  armies,  to  be  crowned  Roman  emperors  of 
the  West,  if  they  happened  to  offend  the  fierce 
and  boundless  Roman  pride.  Small  wonder  that, 
like  any  organism  without  a  single  aim,  this  secu- 
lar  Rome   never  attained   to    fullness  of  structure. 

Profuse  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of 
Dr.  Frothingham's  work. 


The    Story    of    the    Great    Lakes,    by    Edward 
Channing  and   Marion   F.   Lansing.      Pub- 
lished  by   the    Macmillan    Company,    New 
York;  $1.50. 
This    important   work   supplies   a    need   and 
supplies   it  well.      We   have   the   story   of   the 
Great  Lakes  from  their  discovery  and  the  days 
of  Champlain  and  La  Salle  down  to  that  mon- 
ument   of    modernity,    the    Chicago    of    today. 
The    book   is    divided   into   three   parts.      Part 

I,  under  the  heading  of  "Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration,"   comprises    seven    chapters.      Part 

II,  "The  Struggle  for  Possession,"  has  nine 
chapters  and  recounts  some  of  the  most  stir- 
ring incidents  of  American  history,  while  Part 

III,  with  eleven  chapters,  is  devoted  to  "Occu- 
pation and  Development."  There  are  five 
maps  and  a  number  of  general  illustrations. 


Self-Control. 

"Self-Control  and  How  to  Secure  It"  is  not 
a  good  title  translation  of  "L'Education  de 
Soi-Meme,"  the  striking  volume  of  Dr.  Paul 
Dubois  that  has  been  so  justly  applauded. 
But  Harry  Hutcheson  Boyd  has  made  a 
creditable  translation  of  the  work  itself,  and 
it  ought  to  be  popular  among  those  who  wish 
to  educate  themselves  and  to  acquire  the  self- 
control  that  is  the  beginning — and  the  «nd — 
of  wisdom.  Unfortunately,  there  are  so  few 
who  have  such  a  desire  or  who  know  anything 
of  the  ambition  to  lead  the  inner  life  rather 
than  the  outer,  the  mental  rather  than  the 
physical. 

The  author  covers  the  whole  range  of  the 
inner  life  and  without  trace  of  superstition  or 
dogmatism.  His  is  a  kindly  exhortation  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  best,  to  the  secret  places 


of  knowledge  into  which  we  break  our  way 
by  thought,  to  the  virtues  that  reach  us  in 
the  silences.  It  is  an  undiscovered  country 
to  the  vast  majority  until  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments lead  to  its  doors,  but  the  author 
will  have  done  well  if  he  can  persuade  some 
few  to  an  inquiry  that  of  all  others  is  the 
most  worth  while.  His  chapters  on  Thought, 
Meditation,  and  Courage  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  a  singularly  pleasing  book.  It  is 
published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York,  and  its  price  is  $1.50. 


A  report  from  England  says  that  the  two 
books  which  are  together  making  the  spring's 
literary  sensation  in  England  are  H.  B. 
Well's  "Tono  Bungay"  and  J.  C.  Snaitfr's 
"Araminta." 


Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  by- 
renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
for  $4.00  a  year  and  up. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
CROCKER  BUILDING       Junction  Post  and  Market 


SOME  OF  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  LITTLE  GODS 

By  Rowland  Thomas 

A  stirring  and  powerful  book  of  adven- 
ture and  military  life  in  the  Philippines,  by 
an  American  Kipling,  having  for  its  first 
chapter  "Fagan,"  the  famous  Collier  $5000 
prize  story.     Illustrated.  $1.50 

RED  HORSE  HILL 

By  Sidney  McCall 

An  intensely  dramatic  American  novel  by 
the  author  of  "Truth  Dexter,"  with  a  back- 
ground of  Southern  mill  life.  $1.50 

A  ROYAL  WARD 

By  Percy  Brebner 

A  swiftly  moving  tale  of  love  and  adven- 
ture by  the  author  of  "The  Princess  Ma- 
ritza,"  with  a  most  lovable  heroine.  Illus- 
trated  in    color  by  Harry   C.    Edwards. 

Cloth,  cover  inlay  in  color,  $1.50 


THE   MISSIONER 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Fourth  printing  of  Oppenheim's  greatest 
popular  success — "decidedly  the  best  book 
yet  written  by  this  master  of  imaginative 
fiction." — Washington   Star. 

One  of  the  six  best  sellers.    Illustrated.    $1.50 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  EARTH 

By  Anthony  Partridge 

Full  of  exciting  adventure  and  political 
intrigue,  this  dashing  romance  moves  to  its 
climax  in  baffling  mysteries.  Illustrated  by 
A.  E.  Wenzcll.  .  $1.50 

THE  STRAIN  OF  WHITE 

By  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson 

A  powerful  romance  with  its  scenes  laid 
in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Heart  of  the  Red  Firs."  Illustrated 
by  Frances  Rogers.  $1.50 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  ITS  MAKERS 

By  Vaughan  Cornish,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London 

A    compact,    comprehensive,    and    impartial    account    of    this    great    work    by    an    eminent 
Entrlish  geographer.     With  map,  plans,  and  64  illustrations  from  the  author's  photographs. 

Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Postpaid,  $1.62 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston    : :    AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


JUST 


PUBLISHED 


For  those  readers  of  fiction  who  like  a  good  story 
with  meat  in  it,  a  story  of  adventure,  danger  and 
achievement,  but  who  fail  to  find  enjoyment  unless 
they   find  a  pleasing  style  withal,  we  recommend 

Henry  Milner  Rideout's 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD 

It  is  a  story  of  China  permeated  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Far  East,  with  its  noises  and  smells  and  mys- 
ticism. The  members  of  the  foreign  population  of 
the  remote  coast  town,  which  affords  the  scene  of 
the  story,  carry  the  plot  and  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bilities which  lead  to  the  lively  times  narrated. 
Two  bosom  friends,  one  a  young  Englishman  and 
the  other  a  still  younger  German,  share  the  honors 
of  hero  and  divide  the  spoils  of  love,  for  this  is  also 
a  love  story,  and  there  are  two  unusually  interest- 
ing feminine  characters. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


A   Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Children,  se- 
lected by  Madalen  G.   Edgar.     Published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
$2.50. 
Nursery   rhymes    of   the   meaningless   jingle 
variety   have   no   doubt  their  proper   place   in 
education,  but  their  territory  should  be  short- 
ened rather  than  extended.     We  should  prob- 
ably make  no  mistake  in  the  assumption  that 
whatever   appears   silly   to   the   adult   mind    is 
unsuitable    for    the    child    after    the    first    few 
years  of  infancy  have  been  passed. 

In  this  fine  volume  the  editor  has  collected 
some  of  the  things  that  are  worth  while  from 
the  authors  who  were  big  enough  to  write  for 
children.  We  find  selections  from  Eugene 
Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Tennyson,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Charles  Kingsley,  George  MacDonald,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  others 
who  have  attempted  successfully  to  write  for 
the  child  such  things  as  shall  be  acceptable 
in  themselves  while  sowing  the  seeds  for  men- 
tal growth  in  the  future.  Parents' would  do 
well  to  look  at  this  volume  before  making 
the  mistake  in  the  choice  of  children's  books 
of  confusing  immaturity  with  idiocy.  The 
"Treasury  of  Verse"  is  profusely  illustrated 
by    Willy    Pogany. 


Dragon's  Blood,  by  Henry  Milner  Rideout. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York. 

This  powerful  story  proceeds  in  the  first 
place  from  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese 
life — at  least  of  a  certain  section  of  it — and 
secondly  from  an  unusual  power  of  dramatic 
presentation.  Its  force  is.  indeed,  almost  ex- 
plosive. To  find  a  suitable  comparison  we  can 
hardly  stop  short  of  Kipling. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  young  German  who  goes 
out  to  represent  a  commercial  firm  at  one  of 
the  lesser  Chinese  ports.  He  is  immediately 
absorbed  into  the  little  group  of  white  men 
who  are  eating  out  their  hearts  in  a  more  or 


George  H.  Brennan,  Author  of  "Bill  Truetell." 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

less  degraded  exile,  keeping  in  touch  with 
themselves  and  with  civilization  by  means  of 
their  club,  where  they  play  cards  and  billiards, 
organize  "concerts,"  and  generally  hate  each 
other  with  that  kind  of  hate  that  comes  from 
mutual  saturation,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
intolerant  hate  of  all.  But  the  white  man's 
club  is  practically  a  garrison.  Outside  lurk 
the  plague  and  the  constant  threat  of  Oriental 
superstition   and  detestation   of  the  foreigner. 

Our  hero  has  a  grim  reminder  of  the  plague 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival.  Wutzler,  a  Ger- 
man member  of  the  club,  leaves  early  and  is 
heard  calling  for  help  from  the  street : 

In  the  wide  sector  of  light  stood  Wutzler, 
shrinking  and  apologetic,  like  a  man  caught  in  a 
fault,  his  wrinkled  face  eloquent  of  fear,  his  ges- 
ture eloquent  of  excuse.  Round  him,  as  round  a 
conjuror,  scores  of  little  shadowy  things  moved  in 
a  huddling  dance,  fitfully  hopping  like  sparrows 
over  spilt  grain.  Where  the  light  fell  brightest 
these  became  plainer,  their  eyes  shone  in  jeweled 
points  of  color. 

They  were  plague  rats  and  "they  sprang  up- 
ward continually,  with  short  agonized  leaps, 
like  drowning  creatures  struggling  to  'keep 
afloat  above  some  invisible  flood."  Thej'  sug- 
gested the  influence  of  "some  evil  stratum, 
some  vapor  subtle  and  diabolic,  crawling 
poisonously  along  the  ground." 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  few  days  later, 
the  new  arrival  was  shown  around  the  city 
by  a  young  Englishman  named  Heywood. 
They  reach  a  native  pagoda  with  a  lake,  and 
close  by  there  is  a  stake  upholding  a  placard 
of  neat  symbols  "like  a  cartouche  to  explain 
a  painting" : 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  ventured  Rudolph,  twist- 
ing up  his  blond  moustache  with  satisfaction. 
"Very  sightly.     I  would  say — picturesque,  no?" 

?a.      Heywood,   absently.      "Willow  pat- 

-  pit -ard,   so  finishing,    so  artistic — that 


"Eh,  what?  Oh,  I  wasn't  listening."  Heywood 
glanced  carelessly  at  the  upright  sentence.  "That 
is   a  notice: 

"  'Girls  May  Not  Be  Drowned  in  This  Pond.'  " 

There  we  have  a  light  upon  native  China 
to  which  a  thousand-page  treatise  could  add 
nothing.  "Girls  May  Not  Be  Drowned  in 
This  Pond" — elsewhere,  but  not  here.  Let 
everything  be  orderly  and  in  its  place. 

But  when  Rudolph  rescues  a  baby  girl — she 
has  been  deliberately  left  to  starve  upon  an 
island — the  sullen  hate  of  the  people  breaks 
out  into  concerted  assault.  The  foreigner  de- 
sires black-eyed  babies  in  order  that  from 
their  eyes  he  may  extract  some  liquid  useful 
in  his  magic.  There  is  a  furious  outbreak  and 
the  white  men  defend  themselves  behind  their 
improvised   barricades. 

It  is  an  unusual  and  compelling  story-  We 
seem  to  know  more  of  native  China,  more  of 
the  missionaries,  more  of  the  foreigners  than 


A n  n e    Warn  er.    A u thor    of    "In    a    Mysterio us 
Way."     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

we  ever  knew  before.  The  love  story  that 
runs  through  it  is  as  skillful  as  the  rest,  but 
the  fascination  of  the  book  is  so  great  that  the 
love  incident  is  hardly  needed.  "Dragon's 
Blood"  is  the  most  powerful,  dramatic,  and 
tense  story  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have  any 
recollection.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  read  it. 

Aline  of  the  Grand  Woods,  by  Nevil  G.  Hen- 
shaw.  Published  by  the  Outing  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York. 
There  have  been  few  more  pleasing  stories 
of  Louisiana  life,  or  with  a  better  selection 
of  clear-cut  characters.  Mr.  Lawrence,  quar- 
reling with  his  father  for  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, leaves  his  home  and  finds  himself  a 
widower  within  the  year  and  the  father  of  a 
baby  girl.  He  himself  is  carried  away  by 
yellow  fever  a  little  later,  and  he  leaves  the 
child  to  the  care  of  his  overseer,  Telesse, 
exacting  from  him  a  pledge  that  she  shall 
never  marry  below  her  proper  rank.  Aline  is 
brought  up  almost  without  education,  but  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  exquisite  devotion 
of  her  foster-father,  and  when  the  old  man 
finally  moves  from  the  woods  to  the  town 
Aline  gets  her  schooling  and  incidentally 
meets  the  people  through  whom  her  ultimate 
identification  is  to  come.  The  charm  of  the 
story  lies  not  so  much  in  its  incident,  although 
there  is  no  lack  of  incident,  as  in  the  deli- 
cate charm  with  which  Aline  is  portrayed, 
the  types  of  Louisiana  life  that  are  so  skill- 
fully done,  and  the  easy  grace  of  a  narrative 
that  appeals  directly  to  the  heart  and  to  the 


Sidney  McCail,  Author  of  "Red  Horse  Hill." 
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artistic  intuition.  Mr.  Henshaw  has  written 
a  wholesome  and  an  idyllic  story  and  one  that 
will  be  remembered  pleasantly. 


Sons  of  the  Puritans.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  Boston;  $1.50. 
We  are  reminded  of  some  of  our  debt  to 
the  Puritans  by  this  collection  of  eleven 
short  biographies,  all  by  different  writers,  and 
all  of  them  owing  their  efficiency  to  a  certain 
moral  idealism  which  is  a  part  of  the  Puritan 
inheritance.  The  eleven  men  selected  for 
these  representative  places  of  honor  are : 
George  Frisbie  Hoar,  by  Francis  C.  Lowell; 
Morrill  Wyman,  by  Henry  P.  Walcott ;  Horace 
Gray,  by  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer ;  Charles  Frank- 
lin Dunbar,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  by  Charles  Carroll  Everett ;  Francis 
Channing  Barlow,  by  Edwin  H.  Abbot ;  Henry 


Sturgis  Russell,  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. ;  Roger 
Wolcott,  by  William  Lawrence ;  William 
Eustis  Russell,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton ; 
Charles  Eliot,  by  William  R.  Thayer ;  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Baldwin,  by  George  R.  Nutter. 


Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character, 
by  Dean  Ramsay.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

This  fine  classic  has  still  vitality  enough  to 
carry  it  into  a  new  edition.  The  dean  himself 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  twenty-second  edition 
dated  in  1872,  but  the  work  loses  none  of  its 
original  attractiveness  from  the  fine  setting  in 
which  it  now  appears.  Dean  Ramsay's  remi- 
niscences continue  to  be  the  storehouse  of 
Scottish  gems,  unrivaled  as  a  reflection  of 
national  character  and  as  a  record  of  intimate 
Scottish  life. 

The  sixteen  illustrations  in  color  are  from 
the  original  water-color  drawings  of  H.  W. 
Kerr.  They  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
book. 


The  Wiles  of  Sexton  Maginnis,  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York. 
Lewis  Maginnis,  a  poor  exile  from  Erin  and 
more  particularly  from  Kerry,  excites  the 
charitable  interest  of  Sister  Margaret  of  the 
Bracton  Convent,  and,  justifying  her  aid,  he 
speedily  becomes  sexton  of  the  parish,  general 
factotum  to  the  priests,  and  busybody  in  gen- 
eral with  a  finger  in  every  pie.  Because  he 
is  a  genuine  Irishman  and  drawn  to  the  life 
his  "wiles"  are  infinitely  amusing.  The  book 
has  a  spontaneous  and  refreshing  humor  that 
recommends  it  and  promises  a  welcome  to 
more  of  its  kind. 


Young  Nemesis,  by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.  R.  G. 

S.      Published   by   E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co., 

New  York;  $1.50. 
This  is  an  admirable  pirate  story  for  boys 
and  long  enough  to  afford  a  substantial  meal 
of  fighting  and  adventure.  It  is  slightly 
marred  by  an  unnecessary  bloodthirstiness. 
The  spirit  of  revenge,  even  upon  pirates,  is 
not   among  the  virtues. 


"America,"  the  most  popular  of  our  national 
hymns,  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
last  fall,  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  1832, 
at  a  Sunday  school  celebration  in  Boston,  at 
which  Edward  Everett  Hale,  then  a  boy  of 
ten,  was  present.  There  were  originally  five 
verses,  the  third  being  omitted  by  the  author 
when  it  was  printed.  It  referred  to  dispos- 
sessed tyrants  and  alien  murderers. 
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Mind  in  the  Making,  by  Edgar  James  Swift. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  $1.50. 

Amid  the  desert  of  pedagogic  theorizings 
that  has  been  disclosed  by  the  problems  of 
modern  education  this  striking  work  stands 
out  as  an  oasis.  The  author  attacks  his  ques- 
tion upon  strictly  scientific  lines.  That  is  to 
say,  he  collects  his  data,  studies  them  with- 
out bias,  and  presents  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  point.  The  extent  of  these  data  and  the 
care  with  which  they  are  set  forth  speak  both 
of  conscientious  industry  and  of  intellectual 
ability. 

Of  the  ten  chapters  that  make  up  the  book, 
that  on  the  "Criminal  Tendencies  of  Boys"  is 
the  longest  and,  from  the  popular  point  of 
view,  the  most  interesting.  The  author  at 
once  engages  our  sympathy  by  suggesting  that 
the  lines  of  reform  school  boys  are  usually 
suggestive  of  our  own,  that  there  is  a  like 
criminal  tendency,  and  that  the  paths  diverge 
not  so  much  as  a  result  of  original  sin  as  of 
teaching  and  environment.  Human  evolution 
has  been  upward  through  the  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, through  savagery  and  the  lower  races. 
We  carry  in  ourselves  the  whole  of  the  story, 
and  the  tendencies  of  each  stage  are  ready 
to  burst  into  activity  at  the  beck  of  congenial 
environment.  Man  contains  within  himself 
all  impulses  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  Their  suppression  or  recrudescence 
depends  upon  education  and  opportunity: 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  there  is  a 
time  in  the  life  of  every  normal  boy  when  primi- 
tive impulses,  the  reverberation  of  savage  life, 
carry  him  on,  with  almost  resistless  fury,  toward 
a    life    of    crime. 

In  other  words,  the  period  of  growth  is  a 
recapitulation  upon  a  small  scale  of  all  racial 
experiences.  Education  alone  can  determine 
whether  these  recurring  and  miniature  im- 
pulses shall  be  allowed  to  arrest  development 
up  to  the  point  of  present  race  normality. 


Elizabeth   Dejeans,   Author  of  "The    Winning 
Chance."     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Into  subsidiary  and  physical  causes  for  such 
arrest  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  author  deals  with 
him  with  his  usual  completeness  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  medical  and  surgical 
attention  that  is  now  being  given  to  so-called 
backward  children. 

Another  valuable  chapter  is  on  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Learning."  The  author  affords 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  mysterious  processes  of 
mind.  He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  habit, 
the  formation  of  tendencies,  the  meaning  of 
fatigue,  and  the  actual  value  of  periods  of 
retardation  in  education.  He  shows  us  that 
the  mind  has  laws  infinitely  more  complex 
than  those  of  any  material  machine  and  that 
it  is  as  possible  to  comply  with  those  laws  as 
to  violate  them.  Still  more  important,  he 
shows  us  that  the  machine  is  different  with 
every  child  and  that  we  need  individualism 
rather  than  collectivism   in  education.  - 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without 
being  impressed.  The  author  takes  us  into 
his  confidence  all  the  way  through,  displaying 
not  only  his  conclusions,  but  some  of  the 
wealth  of  facts  from  which  he  gained  them. 
He  has  written  a  book  of  the  first  importance 
and  one  that  should  give  an  impetus  to  the 
new  era  in  education. 


Athletic  Games  in  the  Education  of  Women. 
by  Gertrude  Dudley  and  Frances  A.  Kel- 
lor.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York ;    $1.25. 

The  great  value  of  this  thoughtful  treatise 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  treats  athleticism  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  factor  in  a  greater 
end,  that  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 
If  women  are  to  play  their  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  they  must  have  the  essential 
training  in  community  sentiments,  and  this 
training  comes  rather  from  the  field  than 
from   the  study. 

The  authors  enumerate  some  of  the  chief 
benefits    that    would    accrue   to    women    from 


an  unflinching  athleticism.  First  comes  ef- 
ficiency, and  this  may  be  said  to  include  all 
the. rest.  We  are  told  a  good  story  of  a  girl's 
baseball  game.  One  of  the  players  made  a 
hit  good  for  at  least  three  bases.  She  ran  to 
first,  and  when  she  was  nearly  to  second, 
turned  and  went  back  to  first.  When  asked 
for  the  reason  of  this  amazing  play,  she  re- 
plied, "Oh,  I  noticed  the  first  baseman  was 
a  friend  of  mine  and  I  went  back  to  tell  her 
something." 

Then  there  is  imagination  and  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  "tap  root  of  selfishness  is 
weakness  of  the  imagination."  The  faculty 
to  reason  practically  comes  also  from  the 
right  use  of  games.  Then  follow  self-control 
and  successful  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  com- 
plaining, sulking,  tattling,  or  going  home  with 
a  "mad  on."  Cooperation,  fair  play,  and  loy- 
alty come  in  the  main  from  field  contests,  and 
we  are  told  that  "loyalty  and  a  sense  of  honor 
are  among  the  most  difficult  qualities  to  de- 
velop in  girls."  The  life  in  the  game  field 
gives,  in  brief,  the  qualities  most  admirable 
in   citizenship. 

The  various  chapters  of  the  books  are  de- 
voted to  specific  departments  of  the  subject. 
The  qualifications  of  instructors  are  well  set 
forth  and  special  consideration  is  given  to 
the  needs  of  secondary  schools  and  of  uni- 
versities. Concluding  chapters  deal  with  bas- 
ket-ball and  baseball. 


Blackstick  Papers,  by  Lady  Ritchie.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

The  author  is  Thackeray's  daughter,  but  no 
genealogical  excuse  is  needed  for  these  clev- 
erly written  reminiscences  of  men  and  things 
of  another  day.  There  are  thirteen  chapters, 
most  of  them  devoted  to  individuals,  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  discrimina- 
tion that  leans  ordinarily  upon  the  side  of  anec- 
dote and  personal  incident,  not  perhaps  of  the 
most  dramatic  kind,  but  always  pleasing  and 
even  illuminating.  Writing  of  Dr.  Joachim, 
for  example,  the  author  tells  us  that  she  likes 
best  to  remember  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
young  pupils  at  Berlin.  There  was  so  much 
of  the  personal  in  the  proceedings  and  so 
much  of  gentle  guidance  as  to  become  almost 
a  revelation  of  the  music : 

The  young,  serious  musicians  bring  the  move- 
ment triumphantly  to  its  close;  the  master  looks 
approving;  then  comes  a  moment's  pause.  "Miss 
Leonora  Jackson  will  play  the  solo,"  he  says,  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  in  a  straw  hat,  with  a  long  plait 
of  hair,  steps  quickly  forward,  lays  her  straw  hat 
upon  a  chair,  tosses  back  her-  fair  hair,  and  begins 
to  play. 

It  was  a  child  playing  to  the  others,  a  child 
with  perfect  taste  and  sure  handling;  the  young  or- 
chestra listened  and  approved,  and  when  she 
finished  burst  into  gay,  delighted  applause.  The 
master  joined,  too,  clapping  his  two  hands.  It 
was  a  happy  moment  for  everybody. 

The  appreciative  chapter  on  Mrs.  Gaskell 
is  peculiarly  felicitous  in  review  and  criti- 
cism. ■  So,  too,  is  the  sketch  of  Tourgenieff 
Asked  once  if  he  had  ever  written  a  book- 
in  French,  he  replied ; 

You  have  never  written  a  book  or  you  would 
not  have  asked  that  question;  a  man  can  only 
write  his  best  in  his  own  language.  When  I 
write  in  Russian  I  am  free,  I  run  without  encum- 
brance; when  I  write  in  French  I  have  restraint, 
I  have  boots  on,  and  advance  more  slowly;  when  I 
write  in  English  I  have  tight  boots  on. 

Asked  upon  another  occasion  for  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit,  he  replied,  "Remorseless  lazi- 
ness." 

Of  Haydn  we  are  told  that  his  ingenuous 
delight  in  his  own  music  was  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  smile  at  the  approach  of  favorite 
passages,  and  so  the  amateurs  at  the  great 
Vienna  concerts  would  "dextrously  place 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  they  could 
see  Haydn  and  regulate  by  his  expression  the 
amount  of  ecstatic  applause  by  which  they 
testified  the  extent  of  their  raptures." 


The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  by  Sibyl  Wil- 
bur. Published  by  the  Concord  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York. 
The  attitude  of  this  biography  may  be 
judged  from  the  preliminary  inscription 
quoted  from  Fiona  MacLeod :  "I  believe  that 
Who  shall  save  us  anew  shall  come  divinely 
as  a  Woman,  to  save  as  Christ  saved,  but  not 
as  He  did,  to  bring  with  Her  a  Sword."  The 
author  professes  to  have  compiled  her  story 
from  what  she  has  been  able  to  gather  "from 
witnesses  in  a  direct  and  unvarnished  way." 
It  may  be  so,  but  life  is  too  short  for  the 
weighing  of  the  evidence.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter. 


The  Heart  of  the  Singer,  by  Fred  Whitney. 
Published  by  the  Stanford  University 
Press,  Palo  Alto. 

No  excuse  is  needed  for  the  presentation 
of  this  little  volume  of  verse.  Some  of  it 
is  real  poetry  and  distinguished  by  delicate 
sentiment  and  deep  feeling.  "The  Water 
Bird,"  although  by  no  means  faultless,  is  the 
best  in  the  book  and  contains  some  fine  nature 
sketching,  but  surely  even  the  new  spelling 
will  not  justify  the  last  word  in  the  line, 
"A  land  of  mountains  dim,  far,  hazy  lieing," 
while  elsewhere  the  word  "she"  is  disfiguring. 

But  the  author  has  yet  to  learn  that  faulty 
lines  are  inadmissible  under  any  circum- 
stances.     "Irene,"    for    instance,    has    many 


good   points,   but   it   is   nearly   ruined   by  such 
stanzas   as   this : 

The    meadows,    hills,    and    woodside 

Would  to  her  glee  reply, 
And    not    a    sweet    thing    could    hide 

From  her  sylvan  sorcery. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  references  to 
"Uncle  Meed,"  while  probably  not  without 
their  domestic  application,  should  be  excluded 
from  published  verse.  They  are  so  out  o  f 
place  as  to  seem  almost  silly. 


In  American  Fields  and  Forests.  Published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton  and   New  York;   $1.50. 

The  object  of  this  collection  of  representa-' 
tive  nature  sketches  is  to  present  their  subject 
under  the  widest  possible  variety  of  treatment 
and  locality.  The  authors  selected  are  Tho- 
reau,  Burroughs,  Muir,  Bradford  Torrey, 
Olive  Thome  Miller,  and  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Animate  and  inanimate  nature  receive,  there- 
fore, their  full  attention  from  competent 
hands,  while  the  illustrations  form  a  pleasing 
auxiliary. 

-.*>- 

A  Queen's  Poem  on  Dickens. 
In  connection,  says  the  London  Standard,  with 
the  recent  successful  effort  of  the  Dickens  Birth- 
place Fellowship  to  establish  a  "Tiny  Tim"  cot  (at 
a  cost  of  £500)  in  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital 
as  a  memorial  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  following 
verses  were  written  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
("Carmen  Sylva") : 

CARMEN      SYLVA'S      TKIBUTE. 

I  love  him  so  for  all  the  good 

His  soul  was  wont  to  see, 
In  wretched,  torn,  misunderstood, 

Unknown  humanity. 

In  darkness  he  found  light; 

In  pain  and  error  love  divine; 
He  taught  sad  hearts  to   laugh   again, 

And  hidden  gold  to  shine. 

He  heard  the  Christmas  carols  ring, 

He  pitied  moth  and  snake, 
And  had  a  song  for  ev'ry  wing, 
And  balm  for  ev'ry  ache! 

-*♦»- 

Richard  Jefferies. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
placed  the  nature-loving  public  under  an  obli- 
gation by  three  dainty  little  volumes  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Jefferies  that  they  have  just 
issued.  Jefferies  did  for  England  what  Tho- 
reau  did  for  America  and  with  a  peculiarly 
poetical  and  spiritual  insight.  The  three  vol- 
umes now  to  hand  are  "Nature  Near  London," 
"The  Life  of  the  Fields,"  and  "The  Open 
Air."  They  are  of  uniform  and  convenient 
size,  finely  bound  and  decorated,  and  with 
unassuming  and  useful  introductions  by 
Thomas  Coke  Watkins.     Price,  75  cents  each. 


CROWELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Peace,  Power, 
and  Plenty 

By 

ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN 

A  powerful  preachment  of  the  new  gospel 
of  optimism  ;  the  doctrine  of  sweetness 
and  light. 

R.  W.  Trine  says:  "It  is  cheery,  alive,  and 
inspiring,  and  hasn't  a  dull  line  in  it.  It  will 
be  the  call  to  a  new  and  fuller  life  to  many 
thousands." 

Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  says:  "It  is  Dr.  Marden's 
best  book.  It  is  optimistic,  uplifting,  and  is 
calculated  to   put   new  courage  in  the  reader." 

David  Stare  Jordan  says:  "Very  well  writ- 
ten, and  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  strength 
involved  in  calmness  and  cleanliness." 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.10  postpaid 


Three  New  Plays  Are  Ready 

in  the  Momunental 

First  Folio 
Shakespeare 

The  only  popular-price  text  reprinting  ex- 
actly the  original  First  Folio  of  1623. 
With  full  notes. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 
Measure  for  Measure 

Pocket  size,  cloth,  75  cents 
Limp    leather,    $1.00  each 

22  plays  no-iv  ready.     Send  for  circular. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

426-8  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Important  Book  by  Ambrose  Bierce 

WILL  BE  READY  SHORTLY 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  DIAL 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 
By  AMBROSE  BIERCE 

About  400  pages.     Octavo.     Net,  $2.00 
PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  train  of  Luxury.  Thru  to  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  Most  direct  route — Newest 
Pullman  equipment.  Fred  Harvey  dining- 
car  service.     Courteous  employes. 


Ice  reservation*  eai 


riy.    Get  [old< 


J.  B.  DUFFY,  G.  A.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
J.  J.  WARNER,  G.  A.,  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


New  Publications. 
Harper   &   Brothers,   New   York,   have   pub- 
lished in  volume  form   Carolyn   Wells's   "The 
Rubaiyat  of  Bridge"  with  illustrations  by  May 
Wilson  Preston. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Maine,  has 
published  Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  The 
tasteful  form  of  these  little  reprints  is  well 
known  and  appreciated. 

Arthur  Symons  has  translated  "Electra," 
by  Hugo  von  Hofmaansthal,  and  it  has  been 
published  by  Brentano's,  New  York.  "Elec- 
tra" is  a  tragedy  in  one  act.  The  dramatis 
persones  are  thirteen  in  number. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  have  published 
Emerson's  "Education,"  and  other  selections 
in  convenient  pocket  form  and  as  part  of  the 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  edited  by 
Henry   Suzzallo. 

Garden  owners  should  possess  themselves 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Cottage  Garden,"  by 
Charles'  Thonger,  published  by  John  Lane, 
New  York.  Garden  possibilities  have  never 
been  better  set  forth,  while  the  illustrations 
are  worthy  of  frames.     The  price  is  $1. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  capital  series  of  adventures  among 
wild  beasts  and  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  en- 
titled "Adventures  in  Field  and  Forest"  and 
several  competent  authors  have  joined  forces 
in  its  compilation.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
its  price  is  60  cents. 

"The  Bob's  Cave  Boys,"  by  Charles  Pierce 
Burton,  is  a  book  of  wholesome  adventure 
that  can  be  safely  recommended  to  boys.  The 
author  has  already  shown  his  competency  to 
write  this  sort  of  book  by  his  "The  Boys  of 
Bob's  Hill,"  to  which  the  present  volume  is 


Barr    Moses,    A  u  th  or    of    "Drea  m  ing    Ring." 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

a  sequel.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New   York,  are 
the  publishers  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 

A  book  for  boys  containing  a  series  of 
stories  of  baseball,  the  cinder  path,  the  river, 
and  the  tennis  court  has  been  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Its  title  is 
"On  Track  and  Diamond"  and  the  con- 
tributing authors  are  George  Harvey,  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen,  James  M.  Hallowell,  J. 
Conover,  and  S.  Scoville,  Jr.  Illustrated. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Every  one  remembers  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan's allegory  of  protectionism,  first  published 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  This  has 
now  been  republished  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York,  under  the  title  of  "The  Fate  of 
Icidorum,"  with  a  preface,  some  amendments 
in  the  text,  and  notes  illustrative  of  "the  ful- 
fillment of  prophecy"  as  made  in  the  first 
issue.    The  price  is  90  cents. 

Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  child  mind 
than  stories  of  elves,  gnomes,  and  the  mytho- 
logical life  of  nature.  Mrs.  Lily  F.  Wessel- 
hoeft  has  proceeded  along  this  line  in  her 
"The  Diamond  King  and  the  Little  Man  in 
Gray,"  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, with  illustrations  by  Clara  E.  Atwood. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  new  departure  for  the 
author,  but  she  shows  as  much  skill  as  in  her 
earlier  animal  stories. 

Nothing  can   be  more   fascinating   than  the 
fresh-water  aquarium,   and  it  is  only  through 
lack  of  knowledge  that  it  is  not  more  often 
found  in  the  home.     A  volume  just  issued  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Boston,  should  go  far  to 
popularize  an  amusement  that  is  not  only  in- 
structive,   but    inexpensive    and    available    to 
nearly  all.     The  book  is  entitled  "The  Fresh- 
water Aquarium  and  Its  Inhabitants,"  and  the 
authors    are     Otto     Eggeling     and     Frederick 
Ehrenberp      It  seems  to  contain  all  practical 
■::    i   necessary  to  success,  dealing  not 
ith    'sites,  but  with  the  humbler  forms 
sue  i  as  plants  and  insects,  with  in- 
:  n  as  to  diet,  sickness,  and  methods  of 


capture,  with  illustrations  that  are  numerous 
and  well  done.  This  volume  belongs  to  the 
American  Nature  Series,  made  up  of  substan- 
tial and  authoritative  works.  The  price  of 
this  latest  addition  is  $2. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  posthumous  novel  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, "The  White  Sister,"  which  is  presumably 
the  last  work  of  his  pen,  will  be  published 
soon  in  England  and  in  this  country.  It  deals 
with  Rome,  as  is  fitting  for  the  last  book  of 
one  who  gave  so  much  of  his  life  to  writing 
of  that  city. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  that  delightful 
volume,  "Confessio  Medici,"  is  announced  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  title  is  "Faith 
and  Works  of  Christian  Science,"  and  the 
various  chapters  will  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  "The  Reality  of  Nature,"  "Disease  and 
Pain,"  "Common  Sense  and  Christian 
Science,"  and  "Authority  and  Christian 
Science." 

"A  Vindication  of  Warren  Hastings,"  by  G. 
W.  Hastings,  is  to  be  published  by  Henry 
Frowde.  The  author's  object  is  to  prove  that 
"Warren  Hastings,  the  man  who  made  our 
Indian  empire  and  preserved  it  for  the 
crown,  was  wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  so 
often  and  so  grievously  laid  to  his  charge." 

For  some  time  the  Bookman  has  carried  on 
a  somewhat  elaborate  system  of  determining 
the  best  selling  books  of  the  month.  Naturally 
the  six  leaders  have  practically  invariably 
been  novels.  Now  the  Bookman  has  tested  by 
the  same  method  the  popularity  of  more  seri- 
ous works.  The  result  is  rather  interesting. 
Of  the  seven  leaders,  two  deal  with  Lincoln, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  year  of  his  cen- 
tenary, two  with  the  effect  of  the  mind  upon 
health,  two  with  travel,  and  one  is  a  biography 
of  a  Boston  philanthropist.  One  of  the  books 
of  travel  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  "Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land,"  the  other  "Alaska,  the 
Great  Country,"  by  Ella  Higginson. 

In  this  year  of  centenaries,  that  of  Edward 
FitzGerald,  on  March  31,  brought  to  light 
many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
FitzGerald's  work.  Despite  the  present-day 
tendency  to  disparage  FitzGerald's  translation 
of  the  "Rubaiyat,"  the  fact  remains  that  his 
"Fourth  Translation"  continues  to  be  im- 
mensely popular,  with  no  end  of  new  editions 
being  issued  j'eariy.  One  of  the  recent  ones 
is  that  published  by  Duffield  &  Co.  in  the 
Rubric  Series  of  little  classics,  and  of  all  the 
titles  yet  issued  the  publishers  say  that  Omar 
claims  by  far  the  most  readers. 

President  Chester  A.  Arthur  is  defended  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  from  the  estimate  of  him  in  Mrs. 
Blaine's  "Letters"  (Duffield  &  Co.).  An  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Arthur's  personality  is  given 
to  offset  the  portrait  drawn  by  Mrs.  Blaine, 
a  good  hater  of  her  husband's  political  ene- 
mies. The  writer  in  the  Post  finds  the 
twenty-first  President  to  have  been  a  very 
gentlemanly  boss,  "well  read,  especially  in  the 
field  of  French  memoirs."  Mrs.  Blaine's  pen 
picture  is  as  follows :  "All  his  ambition  seems 
to  centre  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Flowers  and  wine  and  food,  and  slow  pacing 
with  a  lady  on  bis  arm,  and  a  quotation  from 
Thackeray  or  Dickens,  or  an  old  Joe  Miller 
told  with  an  uninterfered-with  particularity, 
for  who  would  interrupt  or  refuse  to  laugh  at 
a  President's  joke,  make  up  his  book  of  life, 
whose  leaves  are  certainly  not  for  the  healing 
of  the  nation." 

An  honest  confession  may  be  good  both  for 
the  public  and  the  publisher.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  announce  that  they  are  sorry  they  made 
use  of  so  small  a  type  in  their  first  edition 
of  E.  F.  Benson's  brilliant  novel,  "The 
Climber,"  published  last  month.  The  plates 
of  the  first  edition  have  just  been  destroyed, 
and  the  book  is  being  printed  again.  In  the 
new  edition  a  large,  clear  type,  like  that  in  the 
"Large  Print  Library,"  is  being  used.  So,  in 
addition  to  doing  the  right  thing  by  a  good 
book,  the  publishers  feel  that  they  have  made 
another  contribution  to  save  the  failing  eye- 
sight of  the  nation. 


The  Oriental  Mind. 


Frederic  S.  Isham,  the  author,  tells  the 
following  to  illustrate  the  double-d3red  du- 
plicity of  the  Oriental  mind.  Mr.  Isham  was 
in  Pekin  ;  passing  the  arch  to  the  Baron  Von 
Kettler — supposed  to  be  an  arch  of  contrition 
for  the  foul  assassination  of  that  brave  of- 
ficial— the  novelist  asked  a  Chinaman  who 
spoke  a  little  English : 

"You  know  why  this  monument  was  erected, 
I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  ready  reply  in  dialect, 
"to  commemorate  a  triumphal  deed ;  the  death 
of  a  very  powerful  foreigner !" 

"Commemorate  !  And  is  that" — in  amaze- 
ment— "what  the  people  generally  think  was 
the  purpose  of  this  monument  ?" 

"Why  not  ?"  the  celestial's  face  was  immov- 
able ;  but  a  suggestion  of  sardonic  humor 
seemed  to  flash  from  his  slant  eyes.  "Chinese 
people  much  likee  monument." 

And,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  bask  in  the 
shade  of  it  with  much  satisfaction. 


A  Literary  Tragedy. 

The  English  poet,  John  Davidson,  whose 
mysterious  disappearance  from  his  home  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  the  sensation  of  the  literary 
hour,  left  behind  him  a  somewhat  pertinent 
autobiographical  fragment  as  the  epilogue  to 
one  of  his  latest  books,  "The  Triumph  of 
Mammon,"  published  on  his  fiftieth  birthday. 
"Nine-tenths  of  my  time,  and  that  which  is 
more  precious,"  it  runs,  "have  been  wasted 
in  the  endeavor  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In  a 
world  of  my  own  making  I  should  have  been 
writing  only  what  should  be  written.  .  .  . 
For  half  a  century  I  have  survived  in  a  world 
entirely  unfitted  for  me,  and  having  known 
both  the  heaven  and  the  hell  thereof,  and 
being  without  a  revenue  and  an  army  and 
navy  to  compel  the  nations,  I  begin  definitely 
in  my  testaments  and  tragedies  to  destroy  this 
unfit  world  and  make  it  over  again  in  my  own 
image :  in  my  own  image  because  that  can 
not  be  transcended  ;  all  men,  crossing-sweepers 
or  ministers  of  state,  endeavor  to  their  utmost 
to  make  the  world  to  their  order ;  and  those 
who  identify  their  minds  and  imaginations 
with  the  universe  have  unusual  power  and 
authority." 


To  encourage  French  writers  of  fiction  and 
stimulate  their  best  endeavors  a  literary 
periodical  of  Paris  has  founded  a  prize  of 
three  thousand  francs  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  young  author  who  shall  have  produced 
the  best  novel  in  the  preceding  two  years,  the 
verdict  to  be  rendered  by  a  jury  of  acade- 
micians. 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illu- 
strated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous  Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


LOST^CABIN 

,,;Wv  '.MINE 


LOST  CABIN  MINE 

i2mo.  A  STIRRING  TALE  OF  THE  WEST   »-50 

"A    rattling    good    story — not    a    dull    page." — Professor 
William    Lyon   Phelps. 

"A  sockdologer." — New   York  Sun. 

"300  pages  of  almost  continuous   incident." — Argonaut. 

SEPTIMUS 

i2mo.  By  W.  J.  LOCKE  $1-50 

Author  of  "The  Beloved  Vagabond" 

"A    permanent    addition    to    the    lovable    characters    of 
fiction." — Outlook. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  FRANCE 

i2mo.  By  CONSTANCE  ELIZABETH  MAUD  Siso 

"Interprets  French  character  to  English  readers  with 
more  success  than  any  recent  work  of  fiction.  The  dash  and  sunny  grace  of  the  French 
character  are  inimitably   brought  out." 

SOROLLA  and  ZULOAGA 

Illustrated    articles    on    the    two     Spanish 
Painters  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


FREDERICK  NIVEN 


JOHN    LANE   COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 


Standard  Sets  at  One-Half 
Department  Store  Prices 

It  is  not  often  that  I  use  advertising  space  to  call  attention  to  the  unusually  low 
prices  at  which  I  sell  standard  sets  of  the  great  authors.  The  set  business  is  ray 
specialty-  I  have  spent  thirty  years  at  it,  and  I  know  that  when  I  quote  a  series  of 
specials  as  below,  comparison  of  mypriceswiththepricesasked  by  other  dealers  will  prove 
the  truth  of  my  statement — that  I  can  sell  you  sets  for  about  half  what  others  charge. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  TO  SAVE  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Of  some  items  quoted,  I  have  but  a  limited  stock 

Remit  amount  of  your  order  in  any  convenient  way,  and  if  stock  is  exhausted  I  will 
return  your  money. 


Dickens,  15  volumes,  for  $6.95 


iied  from  clear  type  on 
e.      Buckram   binding; 


Published  at  $15.00.  Pri 
good  paper.  Absolutely  comple 
illustrated. 

Scott,  12  volumes,  for  $6.80 
Published  at  $14.00.     Two  stories  bound  in  each 
volume.     Best  set  on  the  market  for  the  money.     Cloth 
binding;  illustrated. 

Dumas.  12  volumes,  for  $6.75 

Published  at  $12.75.     Twenty-four  volumes  bound 
in  twelve.     Good  type  and  paper.     Buckram  binding- 

Famous  Composers  and  Their  Music 

Edited  by  Theodore  Thomas.  John 
Knowles  Paine,  and  Karl  Klauser 
Its  Aim  and  Scope — A  history  of  music;  a  series  of 
complete  personal  biographies  (accompanied  by  very 
many  portraits  and  illustrations)  of  all  the  famous  com- 
posers ;  papers  dealing  with  the  characteristics  of  each 
composer;  about  five  hundred  pages  of  the  best  music  of 
these  gTeat  composers,  including  both  instrumental  and 
vocal  selections.  One  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  unique  illustrative  features  is  the  wealth  of  full- 


page  colored  plates  of  historical  musical  instruments,  each 
reproduced  in  its  proper  colors. 

Printed  on  extra  quality  paper,  from  clear  type;  size 
8  1-2  by  11  inches.  16  volumes.  Cloth  binding,  top 
edge  gilt.  Publisher's  price,  $35.00.  Our  special 
price,  $16.50. 

Kipling,  10  volumes,  for  $10.00 

Published  at  $37.50.  Selected  works.  Half-morocco, 
gilt  tops  ;  illustrated. 

Stevenson,  10  volumes,  for  $14.50 

Published  at  $45.00.  Selected  works.  Edition  de 
Luxe:  one-balf  morocco  binding,  gilt  tops;  frontispieces. 

Webster's  Dictionary, 
$10.00    edition,  $6.90 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary.  The  authentic  and 
latest  edition  of  Webster  published,  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged.  Over  200.000  words  and  definitions.  Thou- 
sands of  illustrations;  thumb  indexed;  large  4to;  sheep, 
marble  edges. 

Shakespeare,  12  volumes,  for  $4.80 

Published    at    $12.00.       Edition    complete.      Red 

buckram  binding;  illustrated. 


Late  novels,  such  as  "  Katrine,*'  by  Elinor  McCartney  Lane;  "The  Planter," 
by  Herman  Whitaker;  "The  Spell/'  by  Orcutt;  "The  Bronze  Bell," 
by  Joseph  Vance,  and  hundreds  of  other  new  $1.50  novels  $1.15.  Send  for 
my   list  of  new  novels  at  45c  apiece,  for  which  others  charge  75c  to  $1.00. 


John  J.  Newbegin 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

American  Crisis  Series,  new  vols. :  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, by  Henry  Alexander  White;  John  Brown, 
by  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois;  each  with 
frontispiece  portrait,  $1.25  net;  George  W. 
Jacobs  oc   Co. 

A  bister  of  Prince  Rupert,  Elizabeth  Princess 
Palatine  Abbess  of  Hereford,  by  Elizabeth 
Godfrey,    illus.,    $4  net;   John  Lane   Company. 

Autobiography  of  Nathaniel  Soutbgate  Shaler, 
with  a  supplementary  memoir  by  his  wife, 
illus.;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Cesar  Franck,  a  study,  trans,  from  the  French 
of  Vincent  d'Indy,  with  introduction  by  Rosa 
Newmarch,  $2.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

English  Men  of  Letters,  American  Series,  new 
vol.:  Walt  Whitman,  by  George  R.  Carpen- 
ter, 75  cents  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

Fair  Women  at  Fontainebleau,  by  Frank  Hamel, 
with  portraits,  $3.50  net;   Brentano's. 

French  Men  of  Letters  Series,  new  vol.:  Charles 
--lugustin  Saint-Beuve,  by  George  McLean 
Harper,  with  portrait,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Fresh  Fields  and  Green  Pastures,  by  Mrs.  Panton, 
$3.50  net;   Brentano's. 

George  Borrow,  by  R.  A.  J.  Walling,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.75  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 

Great  Actors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century',  by  Karl 
Mantzius,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

urover  Cleveland,  the  Man,  by  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, illus.,  50  cents  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Historical  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catho- 
lics, 1625-1793,  by  W.  Forbes  Leith,  2  vols., 
illus.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Ladies  Fair  and  Frail,  sketches  of  the  demi-monde 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Horace 
Bleackley,  with  portraits  reproduced  from 
contemporary  sources,  $5  net ;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Letters  from  China:  With  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Women  of 
China,  by  Sarah  Pike  Conger;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  by  Sir  Otto 
Trevelyan,  enlarged  and  complete  edition,  in- 
cluding Macaulay 's  Marginal  Notes,  in  2  vols., 
.  $5;  in  1  vol.,  $2;  Harper  S:  Brothers. 

Life  and  Times  of  Laurence  Sterne,  by  Wilbur  L. 
Cross,    illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor, 
new  illus.  edition,  with  introduction  by  Ferris 
Greenslet,  2  vols.;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  including  his  corre- 
spondence with  men  of  letters,  by  George  E. 
Woodberry,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $5  net;  Houghton 
Mittiin  Company. 

Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Henry  C.  Whitney,  edited 
by  Marion  Mills  Miller,  2  vols.,  with  por- 
traits, $2.50  net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Life  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  and  the  History 
of  Christian  Science,  bv  Georgine  Milmine, 
$2.00  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Little  Masterpieces  of  Autobiography,  edited  by 
George  lies,  6  vols.,  witn  photogravure  frontis- 
piece, $4.50  net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Maria  Edgeworth  and  Her  Circle  in  the  Days  of 
Bonaparte  and  Bourbon,  by  Constance  Hill, 
illus.,   $6   net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Memoir  of  George  Howard  Wilkinson,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  by  Arthur  James  Mason,  2  vols., 
with  portrait;    Longmans,    Green   &   Co. 

My  Story,  by  Hall  Caine,  illus.,  $2  net;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Nietzsche,  his  life  and  work,  by  M.  A-  Mugge, 
with  etched  portrait,  $3  net:    Brentano's. 

Old  Friends,  by  William  Winter,  illus.,  $3  net; 
Motfat,    Yard   &   Co. 

Queen  Anne  and  Her  Court,  by  P.  F.  William 
Ryan,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $6  net;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  wis  Times,  by  Theodore  D. 
Jervey,    illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 

Robespierre  and  the"  French  Revolution,  by 
Charles  F.  Warwick,  illus.  from  rare  engrav- 
ings, $2.50  net;   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Some  Eminent  Victorians,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck,  a  scandal  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  author  of 
"The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby";  Longmans, 
Green  &   Co. 

The  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Anatole  France, 
trans,  by  Winifred  Stephens,  2  vols.,  illus., 
$8  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

'ine  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  Ciro  Alvi, 
trans,  from  the  Italian,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,  by  Joseph  Tur- 
quan,  trans,  from  the  French  by  James  L. 
Mav,  illus.,  $5  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

The  Making  of  Carlyle,  by  R.  S.  Craig,  illus.,  $4 
net:  John   Lane   Company. 

The  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  by  B.  C.  Hardy,  $3.50 
net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Sisters  of  Napoleon,  by  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge, 
illus.,  $3.75  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  by  John  Bassett 
Moore;  J.    B.    Lippincott  Company. 

Thomas  Hood,  his  life  and  times,  by  Walter  Jer- 
rold,  illus.,  $5  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Egypt,  by  James  Henry'  Breasted, 
new  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  illus.  and 
with  new  and  improved  maps,  $5  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

France  Since  Waterloo,  by  W.  Grington  Berry, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Germany  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  by  William 
Stubbs,  D.  D.,  $2.25  net;  Longmans,  Green 
&    Co. 

History  of  Contemporary  Civilization,  by  Charles 
Seignobos,  trans,  by  A.  H.  Wilde,  $1.25  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Rensselaer,  2  vols.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

History  of  the  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine, 
by  Shailer  Mathews,  new  revised  edition ; 
Macmillan    Company. 

History  of  the  State  of  Washington,  by  Edmond 
S.    Meany ;    Macmillan   Company. 

Ireland  Under  the  Stuarts  and  During  the  Inter- 
regnum, by  Richard  Bagwell,  Vols.  I  and  II, 
1603-1660,  with  maps;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt,  by  G.  Maspero,  $4 
net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History, 
new  vol. :  Narratives  of  New  Netherland, 
edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  with  maps  and  fac- 
simile reproductions,  $3  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Our  Naval  War  with  France,  by  Gardner  W. 
Allen,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Political  History  of  England,  by  various  authors, 
under  editorship  of  William  Hunt  and  Regi- 
nald Lane  Poole,  12  vols.,  Vol.  IX,  1702  to 
1760,  by  I.  S.  Leadam,  with  index  and  maps, 
$2.60  net;   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Progressive  Pennsylvania,  by  James  M.  Swank, 
$5  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Romances  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  G. 
Lenotre,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $6  net;   Brentano's. 

Siena,  the  story  of  a  mediaeval  commune,  by  Ferdi- 
nand Schevill,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Statistical  and  Chronological  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  by  Robert  W.  Neeser,  2 
vols.;    Macmillan  Company. 


Classified  Spring  Publications. 

Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


Stories  from  American  History,  new  vol.:  The 
Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  Edward  Chan- 
ning  and  Marion  F.  Lansing,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero,  by 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  with  maps  and  plans; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Apprenticeship  of  Washington,  by  George 
Hodges,  $1.25  net;   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 

The  Death  of  Lincoln,  bv  Clara  E.  Laughlin, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
Houston  S.  Chamberlain,  trans,  from  the  Ger- 
man by  John  Lees,  with  introduction  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  2  vols.,  $8  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Huguenots,  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Philip 
the  Second,  1559-76,  by  James  Westiall 
Thompson;  University-  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  Roman  Assemblies,  by  George  W.  Botsford ; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Romance  of  American  Expansion,  by  H. 
Addington  Bruce,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Moffat, 
Yard  Be.  Co. 

The  Statesmanship  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  shown 
in  his  writings  and  speeches,  collected  and 
edited  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  $2.50; 
Tandy -Thomas    Company. 


New  Medixval  Library,  new  vols.:  Early  English 
Romances  of  Love,  edited  in  modern  English, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Edith  Rickert: 
Early  English  Romances  of  Friendship,  edited 
in  modern  English,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Edith  Rickert;  each  illus.  by  photo- 
gravures after  illuminations  in  contemporary 
MSS.,  per  vol.,  $2  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 

Our  Village,  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  $1.50  net;  D. 
Appleton    &    Co. 

Peace  and  Happiness,  by  Lord  Avebury,  $1.50 
net ;    Macmillan    Company.  , 

Peace,  Power,  and  Plenty,  by  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den;    Thomas  Y.    Crowell   &    Co. 

Piccadilly  to  Pall  Mall,  by  Ralph  Nevill  and 
Charles  E.  Jerningbam,  illus.  in  photogravure, 
$3.50  net;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Plays,  Acting,  and  Music,  by  Arthur  Symons.  new 
revised   edition,    $2    net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &.   Co. 

Post-Augustan    Poets,    by    H.    E.    Butler;    Oxford 
University    Press. 
|  Prophecy     and     Poetry,     studies     in     Isaiah     and 
Browning,     by     Arthur     Rogers,      $  1.25     net ; 
Longmans,    Green  &   Co. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Critics,  by  Charles  F.  John- 
son, $1.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Shelley  by  Francis  Thompson,  $1  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 


Illustration  from  "The  Delafield  Affair,"  by  Maynard  Dixon   (Florence  Finch  Valley, 
Author).     A.   C.  McClurg   &   Co. 


The  Story  of  New  Netherland,  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Third  French  Republic,  by  Frederick  Lawton, 
illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

American    Verse,    1625-1807,    by    William    Bradley 

Otis,  $1.75  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
CSarles- Augustus-Sain te-Beuve,  by  George  McLean 

Harper;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Culture   by    Self-Help,    in    a   literary,    academic,    or 

an  oratorical  career,  by  Robert  Waters,   $1.20 

net;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
Earlier    Latin   Poets,    including   the   Augustans,    by 

Nowell  Smith;  Oxford  University  Press. 
Egoists,   a  book  of  supermen,   by  James  Huneker, 

$1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
English    Library,    new    vol.:    Stories    of    Libraries 

and  Book  Collecting,  by  Ernest  A.   Savage,   75 

cents;  net;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Essays,  by  G.    Stanley  Hall,   $1.50  net;    D.   Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 
French    Literature,    by    A.    K.    Konta,    $2    net;    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
German   Literature,  by  Thomas   Calvin,  $1.75   net; 

D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
Haremlik:    Some  Pages   from   the   Life  of  Turkish 

Women,     by     Demetra     Vaka     (Mrs.     Kenneth 

Brown);    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Little    People,    by    Richard    Whiteing,    $1.50    net; 

Cassell   &   Co. 
Making    the    Most    of    Ourselves,    talks    for    young 

people,   by   Calvin    Dill    Wilson,   second   series, 

$1;    A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co. 
My  Cranford,  a  phase  of  the  quiet  life,  by  Arthur 

Gilman,  $1.25  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Nature's     Help     to     Happiness,     by    John     Warren 

Achorn,  50  cents  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 


Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron 
Yerulam  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban. 
together  with  some  others,  now  for  the  first 
time  deciphered  by  William  Stone  Booth, 
illus.  with  facsimiles  and  acrostic  figures,  $6 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Advertisements  of  The  Spectator,  by  Law- 
rence Lewis,  with  introduction  by  George  L. 
Kittredge;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  Ancient  Greek  Historians,  by  J.  B.  Bury; 
Macmillan   Company. 

The  Journal  of  John  Mayne  During  a  Tour  on 
the  Continent  upon  Its  Reopening  After  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon,  1814,  edited  by  John  Mayne 
Colics,  illus.,  $4  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  being  his 
memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George  III  from  1771 
to  1783,  edited,  with  introduction,  by  A. 
Francis  Steuart,  2  vols.,  with  portraits  repro- 
duced from  contemporary  pictures,  $7  net; 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane 
Welsh,  edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  2  vols., 
with  portraits,  $8  net;  John  Lane  "Company. 

The  Oldest  English  Epic,  by  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Paradise  or  Garden  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
being  histories  of  the  anchorites,  recluses, 
coenobites,  monks,  and  ascetic  fathers  of  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  between  A.  D.  CCL.  and  A. 
D.  CCCC,  compiled  by  Athanasius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria:  Palladtus.  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis;  Saint  Jerome  and  others;  trans. 
out  of  the  Syriac,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion, by  Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge,  2  vols.^  with 
frontispiece  reproductions  from  the  Syriac 
MS.,  $4  net:   Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Perfect  Wagnerite,  a  commentary  on  the  Ring 
of  the  Niblungs,  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  new 
edition,  with  new  introduction,  $1.25 ;  Bren- 
tano's. 


The  People  at  Play,  by  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  illus. 
and  decorated  by  the  author;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Playhouse  and  the  Play,  by  Percy  MacKaye: 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Poetry  of  Jesus,  by  Edwin  Markham,  $1.20 
net;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  by 
Arthur  Symons;  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Shadow  on  the  Dial  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Ambrose  Bierce;   A.   M.    Robertson. 

The  .Shakespeare  Problem,  Canon  Beecbing  an- 
swered, a  rejoinder  to  Canon  Beeching  and 
others,  by  George  Greenwood,  $1  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

The  Springs  of  Helicon,  a  study  in  the  progress 
of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Milton, 
by  J.  W.  Mackail;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Wisdom  Series,  new  vols.:  The  Wisdom  of 
Walt  Whitman,  edited  by  Laurens  Maynard, 
$1  net;   Brentano's. 

The  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  collected  and 
editedby  John  Bassett  Moore,  12  vols.,  Vol. 
VI,   $5   net;  J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 

Three  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  by  Algernon'  Charles 
Swinburne,   75  cents  net;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

True  Manhood,  by  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  50 
cents  net:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

William  Shakespeare,  player,  playmaker,  and  poet, 
a  reply  to  George  Greenwood,  by  H.  C. 
Beching,  $1  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,  new  vol.:  The  Con- 
fessions of  Al  Ghazzali,  trans,  from  the  Per- 
sian into  English  for  the  first  time  by  Claud 
Field,  40  cents  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Why  We  Love  Lincoln,  by  James  Creelman,  $1.25 
net;    Outing  Publishing  Co. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

A    Motley    Jest,    by    Oscar    Fay    Adams,    ?  1    net ; 

Sherman,    French  &   Co. 
Artemis    to    Astaeon,    and    other    verse,    by    Edith 

Wharton,  $1  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Artemision,    idylls    and    songs,    by    Maurice    Hew- 
lett, $1  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Carmina,  by  Thomas  D.   Daly,  $1   net;  John  Lane 

Company. 
Champlain,   a  drama,  in  three  acts,   by  J.    M.  Har- 
per,  $1.75   net;  John   Lane  Company. 
Day     Dreams     of     Greece,     by     Charles     Wharton 

Stork,    75    cents    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 

pany. 
Lincoln,    a  centenary  ode,   by   Percy    MacKaye,    75 

cents;    Macmillan    Company. 
Love,    Faith    and     Endeavor,    by    Harvey    Carson 

Grumbine,  $1  net:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
New  Poems,  by  Richard  Le  Gailienne,  $1.50;  John 

Lane  Companv. 
Our    Benny,    by    Mary   E.    Waller,    $1    net;    Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
Poems,    by   William    Winter,    author's   edition,    with 

frontispiece,    $3    net;    limited    large   paper    edi- 
tion, $15  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Rubaiyat    of    Bridge,    by    Carolyn    Wells,    illus.    in 

color,  $1;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Salvage,  by  Owen  Seaman,  $1.25  net;  Henrv  Holt 

&  Co. 
Semiramis,  and  other  plays,  by  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 

gan,    $1    net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
Songs    from    the    Garden    of    Kama,    by    Laurence 

Hope,  illus.,   $3  net;  John   Lane  Company. 
Star-Glow    and    Song,    by    Charles    Buxton    Going, 

$1.20  net;   Harper  &  Brothers. 
St.    Peter,    by    Richard    Arnold    Greene,    $1     net; 

Sherman,    French  &  Co. 
The  Admirable    Bashville,    a  play   founded    on    the 

author's    novel,    "Cashel    Byron's    Profession," 

with   a    note   on   prizefighting,    by    G.    Bernard 

Shaw,   50   cents  net;    Brentano's. 
The    Blue    and    the    Gray,    by    F.    M.    Finch,    with 

introduction  bv  Andrew  W.   White,   $1.30  net; 

Henry    Holt    &    Co. 
The    Blue    Bird,    a    fairy    play    in    five    acts,    by 

Maurice     Maeterlinck,     trans,     by     Alexander 

Teixeira    de    Mattos,    $1.20    net;    Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co. 
The    Book    of    Living    Poets,    by    Walter    Jerrold, 

$2.50  net;  John  Lane  Companv. 
The    Faith    Healer,    by    William    Vaughn    Moody, 

$1  net:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The    Great    Divide,    by    William    Vaughn    Moody, 

$1    net;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
The    Magic   Casement,    a  book  of   fairy   poems,    se- 
lected   and    arranged,    with    introduction    and 

notes,   by  Alfred   Noyes,    illus.,    $2   net;    E.    P. 

Dutton    &    Co. 
The    Melting    Pot,    by    Israel    Zangwill,    $1     net ; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    World's    Triumph,    by    Louis    James     Block, 

$1.25  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Towards    the    Light,    bv    Princess    Mary    Karadja, 

50  cents  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
When  Lincoln  Died,  and  other  poems,  by  Edward 

W.     Thomson,     $1.25     net;     Houghton     Mifflin 

Company. 

FICTION. 

A    Daughter    of    France,    by    Constance    Elizabeth 

Maud,  $1.50;  John   Lane  Company. 
A    Daughter    of    the    Storm,    by    Frank    H.    Shaw, 

with    frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    Cassell    & 

Co. 
A    King   in    Khaki,    by   H.    K.    Webster,    $1.50;    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
A     Life's     Arrears,     by     Florence     Warden,     with 

frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  Cassell  &  Co. 
A    Lincoln    Conscript,    by    Homer    Greene,    illus., 

$1.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Aline  of  the  Grand  Woods,  by  Nevil  G.  Henshaw, 

$1.50;   Outing  Publishing  Company. 
A     Prince     of    Dreamers,     bv     Flora     Annie     Steel, 

$1.25    net;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
Araminta,    by   J.    C.    Snaith,    $1.50;    Moffat,    Yard 

&  Co. 
A    Royal    Ward,    by   Percy    Brebner,    $1.50;    Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
A  Year   Out  of  Life,  by   Mary    E.    Waller,   $1.50; 

D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
A    Woman     for    Mavor,    by    Helen    M.    Winslow, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Reilly  &  Britton    Company. 
Bill  Truetell,  a  story  of  theatrical  life,   by  George 

H.   Brennan,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50;  A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co. 
Brothers    All.    by    Maarten    Maartens,    $1.50;     D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
But    Still   a    Man,    by    Margaret    L.    Knapp,    $1.50; 

Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
By  the  Shores  of  Arcady,  by  Isabel  Graham  Eaton, 

$1.25    Outing   Publishing   Company. 
Chip,    by    F.    E.    Mills    Young,    $1.50;    John    Lane 

Company. 
Christopher     Hibhault.     Roadmaker,     by     Margaret 

Bryant,   $1.50;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Daphne     in     Fitzroy     Street,     by     E.     Nesbit,     with 

frontispiece   in   color,    $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page 

&    Co. 
Diana    Dethroned,    by    W.    M.    Letts.    $1.50;    John 

Lane  Company. 
Dragon's   Blood,    by   Henry    Milner    Ridcout,    illus. 

in    color,    $1.20    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany. 
Elizabeth    Visits    America,    by    Elinor    Glyn.    $1.50; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
Elusive   Isabel,   by  Jacques  Futrelle,  $1.50:    Bobbs- 

Merrill    Companv. 
Fame's  Pathwav.  bv' H.   C.   Chatneld-Taylor,  illus., 

$1.50;   Duffield  &  Co. 
Galahad    lone?,    by    Arthur    H  John 

Lane    Company. 
Gamboling    with    Galatea,     a  of 

Beautv    and    her    Beasts, 
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illus.    in    color,    $  1. 15    net ;    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 
Ezekiel,     by    Lucy     Pratt,     illus.,     $1;     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Father    Abraham,    by    Ida    Tarbell,    50    cents    net; 

Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 
Homespun,    by    Lottie    B.     Parker,     $1.50;    Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
Hoodman     Grey,     Christian,     by     David  'Raeburn, 

with  frontispiece,  $1.50;  Cassell  &  Co. 
Houses  of  Glass,  by  Helen  Mackay,  $1.50;  DufHcld 

&  Co. 
Idolatry,  by  Alice  Perrin,  $1.50;  Duffield  &  Co. 
In    a    Mysterious    Way,    by    Anne    Warner,    illus., 

$1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Infatuation,     by     Lloyd     Osbourne,     illus.,     $1.50; 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
In    the    Valley    of    the    Shadows,    by    Thomas    Lee 

Woolwine,     illus.     in     color,     $1 ;     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
In    the    Wake    of    the    Green    Banner,    by    Eugene 

Paul   Metour,    illus.,    $1.50;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 


Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 


Invisible     Links,     by     Selma     Lagerlof,     trans,     by 

Pauline    Bancroft    Flach,    new    edition,    $1.50; 

Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
Irresolute  Catherine,  by  Violet  Jacob,   $1;    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
Jason,     by     Justus     Miles     Forman,     illus.,     $1.50; 

Harper  &   Brothers. 
Jimbo,    by    Algernon    Blackwood,    $1.25    net;    Mac- 

millan    Company. 
Joan    of   the    Hills,    by    T.    B.    Clegg,    $1.50;    John 

Lane    Company. 
Katrine,  by   Elinor   Macartney   Lane,    with    frontis- 
piece,  $1.50;   Harper  &   Brothers. 
Kingsmead,    by    Bettina  von    Hutten,    with    frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Lanier    of    the    Cavalry,    by    Charles    King,    illus., 

$1.25 ;   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Less    Than     Kin,    by    Alice    Duer     Miller,     $1.25; 

Henry  Holt  &   Co. 
Loaded    Dice,    by    Ellery    H.    Clark,    illus.,    $1.25; 

Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Love's      Privilege,     by     Stella      M.      During,     with 

frontispiece   in   color,    $1.50;    J.    B.    Lippincott 

Company. 
Mad    Barbara,   by  Warwick  Deeping,    with    frontis- 
piece in  color,   $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Mary   Gray,    by    Katharine   Tynan,    illus.    in    color, 

■$1.50;    Cassell   &  Co. 
Master-Builders,    by    J.     E.     Dunning,     $1.50;     D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 
Maurin  the   Illustrious,  by  Jean   Aicard,   trans,   by 

Alfred    Allinson,    $1.50;    John   Lane    Company. 
Maurin  of  the  Maures,  by  Jean  Aicard,  trans,  by 

Alfred   Allinson,    $1.50;   John    Lane    Company. 
Merely  Players,   stories  of  stage  folk,   by  Virginia 

Tracy,    $1.50 ;    Century   Company. 
Miss  Minerva  and  William  Green  Hill,  by  Frances 

Boyd    Calhoun,    illus.,    $1;    Reilly    &    Britton 

Company. 
Mission  Tales  in  the  Days  of  the   Dons,   by   Mrs. 

A.    S.    C.    Forbes,    illus.    in    tint,    $1.50;    A.    C. 

McClurg  &  Co. 
Mr.    Justice    Raffles,    by    E.    W.    Hornung,    $1.50; 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
Mr.  Opp,  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  illus.,  $1;   Century 

Company. 
Much    Ado    about    Peter,    by    Tean    Webster,    illus., 

$1.50;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Nora  Conough,   by  W.    B.   Henderson,   $1.25;    Out- 
ing   Publishing    Company. 
Old    Jim    Case    of    South    Hollow,    by    Edward    I. 

Rice,    with     frontispiece,     $1     net;     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Old    Lady    Number    31,    by    Louise    Forsslund,    $1; 

Century    Company. 
On  the  Road  to  Arden,  by  Margaret  Morse,  illus., 

$1  net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Out    in    the    Open,    a    study    in    temperament,    by 

Lucas  Malet,  illus.,  $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 
Partners  Three,  by  Victor  Mapes,  $1.25;  Frederick 

A.    Stokes    Company. 
Peter,    Peter,    a    romance  out   of   town,    by    Maude 

Radford     Warren,     illus.,     $1.50 ;     Harper     & 

Brothers. 
Poppea   of  the    Postoffice,    by    the   author   of   "The 

Garden   of  a    Commuter's  Wife,"    $1.50;    Mac- 

millan  Company. 
Rachel    Lorian,    by    Mrs.    Henry    Dudeney,    $1.50; 

Duffield    &   Co. 


Cover  Design  from  D.  Appleton  <5*  Co. 


Red  Horse  Hill,   by   Sidney   McCall,    $1.50;    Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
Roads  of  Destiny,  by  O.  Henry,  $1.50;  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Salvator,    by    Perceval    Gibbon,    $1.50;    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Septimus,    by  W.    J.   Locke;   John   Lane    Company. 
Set    in    Silver,    by    C.    N.    and    A.    M.    Williamson, 

$1.50;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Ships  of  Desire,   by   Kate  Horn,  with    frontispiece, 

$1.50;    Cassell    &    Co. 
Simeon    Tetlow's    Shadow,    by    Jennette    Lee,    with 

frontispiece,   $1.50;    Century    Company. 
Sixpenny    Piec.  s,    by   A.    Neil  Lyons,    $1.50;    John 

Lane    Company. 
Special    Messenger,    by    Robert    W.    Chambers;    D. 

Appleton   i  Co. 
Some    One    r  ays,    by    N.oel    Barwell,    $1.50;    John 

Lrine  Ct  .ipany. 
S' ■vinx.     by     '  awrence     North,     with     frontispiece, 
:l.5'i;    Lrffield   &    Co. 

-  :ss,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale,  illus.,  $1.50; 
- ;'.-r  &  Brothers. 


The    Alternative,     by     George     Barr     McCutcheon, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.25;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The      Amethyst     Cross,    by    Fergus     Hume,     with 

frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  Cassell  &  Co. 
The   Beetle,   a  mystery,   by    Richard   Marsh,    $1.50; 

Brentano's. 
The  Black  Cross,  by  Olive  M.  Briggs,  with  frontis- 
piece   in    color    by    Ivanowsld,    $1.50;    Moffat, 

Yard   &    Co. 
The  Black  Flier,  by  Edith  MacVane,  with   frontis- 
piece in   color,   $1.50;    MofFat,    Yard   &    Co. 
The     Bill     Toppers,     by    Andre     Castaigne,     $1.50; 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The    Blindness    of    Virtue,     by    Cosmo    Hamilton, 

$1.50;    Brentano's. 
The  Bridge  Builders,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  $1.50; 

Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
The    Bronze    Bell,    by    Louis    Joseph    Vance,    illus. 

in  color,  $1.50;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The  Butler's  Story,  by  Arthur  Train,  illus.,  $1.25; 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 
The    Children    of    the    Summer,    by    William    Dean 

Howells,    illus.,    $1.50;    Harper   &    Brothers. 
The      Chippendales,      by      Robert      Grant,      $1.50; 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
The    Chrysalis,    by  Harold    Morton    Kramer,    illus., 

$1.50;   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
The    Climber,   by    E.    F.    Benson,    with    frontispiece 

in  tint,  $1.40  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The  Congress  Fan,   by   Charles  Lowe,   $1.50;   John 

Lane    Company. 
The    Cords    of    Vanity,    by   James    Branch    Cabell, 

with    frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
The    Cuckoo's   Nest,    by    Martha    Gilbert   Dickinson 

Bianchi,  $1.50;   Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Delafield    Affair,     by    Florence    Finch     Kelly, 

illus.    in    color,    $1.50;    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co. 
The  Diary  of  a  Show  Girl,  by  Grace  Luce  Irwin, 

illus.,   $1;    Moffat,    Yard    &  Co. 
The  Disappearance  of  the  Dean,  by  W.   Barrawell 

Smith,   $1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
The  Full  Glory  of  Diantha,  a  novel  of  New  York 

life,    by    Mrs.    Philip    Verrill    Mighels,    $1.50; 

Forbes   &    Co. 
The     Girl     and    the    Bill,     by    Bannister     Merwin, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  Dodd, -Mead  &  Co. 
The    Glass    House,    by    Florence    Morse    Kingsley, 

illus.,  $1.50;    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
The    Glory    of   the    Conquered,    by    Susan    Glaspell, 

$1.50;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
The    Good    One,    by    Miriam    Michelson,    illus.    in 

color,  $1.50;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The  Gorgeous  Borgia,  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 

with    frontispiece    in    color,    $1.50;    Harper    & 

Brothers. 
The    Hand-Made    Gentleman,    by   Irving    Bacheller, 

with    frontispiece,    $1.50;    Harper    &    Brothers. 


The  Patience  of  John  Morland,  by  Mary  Dillon, 
illus.   in  color,   $1.50;    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 

The  Perfume  of  the  Lady  in  Black,  by  Gaston 
Leroux,    illus.,    $1.50;    Brentano's. 

The  Pilgrim's  March,  by  H.  H.  Bashford,  $1.50; 
Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

The  Planter,  by  Herman  Whitaker,  $1.50;  Harper 
&    Brothers. 

The  Plotting  of  Frances  Ware,  by  James  Locks, 
with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co. 

The  Pulse  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes, 
$1.50;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Raven,  by  George  C.  Hazelton,  $1.50;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Ring  and  the  Man,  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  illus.,  $1.50;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  Royal  End,  by  Henry  Harland,  $1.50;  Dodd, 
Mead    &   Co. 

The  Runaway  Place,  by  William  P.  Eaton  and  E. 
M.    Underhill,   $1.25;    Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

The  Secret  Paper,  by  Walter  Wood,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.50;   Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Strain  of  White,  by  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson, 
illus.,    $1.50;    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 

The  Straw,  by  Rina  Ramsay,  $1.50;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Story  of  Thyrza,  by  Alice  Brown,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.35  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Third  Circle,  by  Frank  Norris,  with  frontis- 
piece, $1.50;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Three  Brothers,  by  Eden  Philpotts,  $1.50; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Toll  of  the  Sea,  by  Roy  Norton,  $1.50;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Watchers  of  the  Plains,  a  tale  of  the  West- 
ern prairies,  by  Ridgwell  Cullum,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,  $1.50;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

The  Whips  of  Time,  by  Arabella  Kenealy,  illus., 
$1.50;  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

The  Whirl,  by  Foxcroft  Davis,  illus.  in  color, 
$1.50;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  White  Mice,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
illus.,    $1.50;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

The  White  Sister,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  $1.50; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Wild  Geese,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  illus., 
$1.50;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Wiles  of  Sexton  Maginnis,  by  Maurice  Fran- 
cis Egan,   illus.,    $1.50;    Century   Company. 

The  Winning  Chance,  by  Elizabeth  J.  Budgette, 
with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company. 

The  Woman  in  Question,  by  John  Reed  Scott, 
illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 


Illustration  from  Maurice  Francis  Egan's  "Sexton  Maginnis."     The  Century  Company. 


The  Landlubbers,  by  Gertrude  King,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

The  Little  Gods,  a  masque  of  the  Far  East,  by 
Rowland  Thomas,  illus.,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

The  Lodger  Overhead,  and  others,  by  Charles 
Belmont  Davis,  illus.,  $1.50;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The  Lost  Cabin  Mine,  by  Frederick  Niven,  $1.50; 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  Lure  of  Eve,  by  Edith  Mary  Moore,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;   Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Magnate,  by  Robert  Elson,  $1.50;    Brentano's. 

The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart,   illus.,   $1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

The  Man  Without  a  Shadow,  by  Oliver  Cabot, 
$1.50;    D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

The  Master,  by  Irving  Bacheller,  $1.50;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Measure  of  Our  Youth,  by  Alice  Herbert, 
$1.50;   John   Lane  Company. 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  by  Selma  Lagerlof, 
trans,  from  the  Swedish  by  Pauline  Bancroft 
Flach,  new  edition,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Missioner,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  Morals  of  Germaine,  by  H.  C.  Rowland, 
$1.50;    D.   Appleton   &  Co. 

The  Music  Master,  by  Charles  Klein,  illus.  in 
color,    $1.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 

The  Odd  Man,  by  Arnold  Holcombe,  $1.50;  John 
Lane    Company. 

The  Hand  of  God,  by  Cora  Bennett  Stephenson, 
with  frontispiece,  $1.50;  Ball  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

The  Hand  on  the  Latch,  by  Mary  Cholmondeley, 
illus.,  $1.25;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Hands  of  Compulsion,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
with  frontispiece,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Hate  of  Man,  by  Headon  Hill,  with  frontis- 
piece in  color,   $1.50;   Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Holy  Mountain,  anonymous,  $1.50;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  Inner  Shrine,  anonymous,  illus.,  $1.50;  Har- 
per  &   Brothers. 

The  Interrupted  Kiss,  by  Richard  Marsh,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.50;   Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Kingdom  of  Earth,  by  Anthony  Partridge, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

The  King  of  Arcadia,  by  Francis  Lynde,  illus., 
$1.50;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Lady  of  the  Dynamos,  by  Adele  M.  Shaw  and 
Carmelita  Beckwith,   $1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Lady  of  the  White  Veil,  by  Rose  O'Neil, 
$1.50;    Harper   &    Brothers. 

The  Lady  Without  Jewels,  by  Arthur  Goodrich, 
$1.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  Wreathed  Dagger,  by  Margaret  Young,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,   $1.50;   Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Young  Nemesis,  by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  illus.  in 
color,  $1.50;    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

"This,  My  Son,"  by  Rene  Bazin,  $1.25;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Thrice  Armed^  by  Harold  Bindloss,  $1.50;  Fred- 
erick A.    btokes    Company. 

Through  Welsh  Doorways,  by  Jeannette  Marks, 
illus.  in  tint,  $1.10  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Wallace  Rhodes,  by  Norah  Davis,  $1.50;  Harper 
&   Brothers. 

With  the  Night  Mail,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  illus.. 
in  color,  $1   net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  British  Officer  in  the  Balkans,  by  Major  Percy 
Henderson,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Afghan  Frontiers,  by 
T.  L.  Pennell,  with  introduction  by  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

A  Naturalist  in  Tasmania,  by  Geoffrey  Smith, 
illus.;    Oxford    University    Press. 

A  Summer  in  Touraine,  by  Frederick  Lees,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  $2.75  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

A  Voyage  on  an  Ice-pan,  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell, 
illus. ;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Behind  the  Veil  in  Persia,  by  M.  E.  Hume-Griffith, 
with  narratives  of  experiences  in  both  coun- 
tries, by  A.  Hume-Griffith,  illus.,  $3.50  net; 
J.  B.   Lippincott   Company. 

By  the  Great  Wall,  selected  correspondence  of 
Isabella  Riggs  Williams,  1866-1897,  with  in- 
troduction by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  $1.50  net; 
Fleming    H.    Revell    Company. 

Daybreak  in  Korea,  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Baird,  illus., 
50  cents  net;  Fleming  H.   Revell  Company. 

England  and  the  English,  from  an  American  point 
of  view,  by  Price  Collier,  $1.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Every-Day  Japan,  by  Arthur  Lloyd,  with  intro- 
duction by  Count  Tadasu  Hayashi,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  $4  net;    Cassell  &  Co. 

France  of  the  French,  by  E.  H.  Barker,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Letters  from  China,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  women  of 
China,  by  Sarah  Pike  Conger,  illus.,  $2.75 
net;   A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Mexico,  by  C.  Reginald  Enoch,  illus.,  $3;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 


1909    Satchel    Guide   to    Europe,    by    W.    J.    Rolfe, 

with    maps    and    plans,    $1.50    net;     Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 
One    Irish     Summer,    by    William     Eleroy     Curtis, 

illus.,    $2   net;    Duffield   &   Co. 
Peru,    its   story,   people,   and   religion,   by   Geraldine 

Guinness,  illus.,  $2.50  net;   Fleming  H.   Revell 

Company. 
Portugal    in    1908,    by    Ernest    Oldmeadow,    illus., 

$3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Quaint     Subjects    of    the     King,     by    John     Foster 

Fraser,  illus.,  $1.75;   Cassell  &  Co. 
Seekers  in  Sicily,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland,  $2.50  net; 

John   Lane    Company. 
Spain  of   Today   from   Within,   with   autobiography 

of    the    author,     by     Manuel     Andujar,     illus., 

$1.25;    Fleming   H.    Revell   Company. 
The  Andean   Land,    by   Chase    S.    Osborn,    2   vols., 

illus.,  $5  net;  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The  Empire  of  the  East,  Japan  as  it  was,  is,   and 

will  be,  by  H.  B.  Montgomery,  illus.  in  color, 

etc.,   $2.50  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
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Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 

The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo,  by  J.  H.  Patterson, 
new  and  cheaper  edition,  illus.,  $1.75  net; 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Real  Japan,  studies  in  contemporary  Japanese 
manners,  morals,  administrations,  and  politics, 
by  Sir  Henry  Norman,  new  edition,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Through  Finland,  by  A.  McCallum  Scott,  $1.25 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &.  Co. 

Tunis  and  Kairouan,  Carthage,  etc.,  by  Graham 
R.  I.  Petrie,  illus.  in  color  by  the  author, 
$4.80  net;   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

Vest  Pocket  Guide  to  Paris,  illus.  with  maps  and 
plans,   50  cents  net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

With  Rifle  in  Five  Continents,  by  Paul  Nledieck, 
illus.,    $5   net;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  French  Painting,  by  D. 
Cady  Eaton,  illus.,  $2  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

A  Study  of  the  History  of  Music,  by  Edward 
Dickinson,  new  enlarged  edition,  with  biblio- 
graphical supplement,  $2.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's     Sons. 

Builders  of  Spain,  by  Clara  C.  Perkins,  2  vols., 
illus.  $5  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Cassell's  House  Decoration,  edited  by  Paul  N. 
Hasluck,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3  net;  Cassell 
&  Co. 

Cassell's  Royal  Academy,  Pictures  and  Sculpture, 
1909,   $1.75   net;    Cassell  &  Co. 

Classics  in  Art  Series,  new  vol.:  The  Work  of 
Rembrandt,  with  biographical  introduction  by 
by  Adolf  Rosenberg,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Bren- 
tano's. 

Collector's  Handbooks,  new  vol.:  Wedgwood,  by 
N.  Hudson  Moore,  illus.,  $1  net;  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company. 

Drawings  of  Great  Masters,  new  vols.:  Alfred 
Stevens,  by  Hugh  Stannus;  Watteau,  by 
Octave  Uzanne;  each  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

English  Houses  and  Gardens  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  Mervin  Mac 
Cartney,  illus.,  $6  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Wit- 
helm  Bode,  illus.,  $4  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux,  by  Clara  C. 
Perkins,  new  edition,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $5  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Grammar  of  Lettering,  a  handbook  of  alphabets, 
by  Andrew  W.  Lyons,  illus.  in  color,  $2.50 
net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Great  Masters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting,  by 
Wilbelm  Bode,  illus.,  $2  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Greek  Architecture,  by  Allan  Marquand,  illus.; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Grieg  and  His  Music,  by  H.  T.  Finck,  new  edi- 
tion,   illus.,    $2.50    net;    John    Lane    Company. 


Cover  Design  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  revised  and  enlarged 
under  the  editorship  of"  J.  Fuller  Maitland, 
Vol.  V,  completing  the  edition,  $5  net;  Mac- 
millan Company. 

History  of  Architectural  Development,  3  vols.. 
Vol.  II,  Mediaeval,  by  F.  M.  Simpson,  illus.; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  new  edition  revised  and 
enlarged  in  6  vols.,  Vol.  Ill,  illus.,  $6  net; 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Masterpieces  in  Color,  new  vols.:  Whistler, 
Rubens,  Constable,  Memling;  illus.  in  color, 
each  65  cents  net;  leather,  $1.50  net;  Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes   Company. 

Mediaeval  Architecture,  by  Arthur  Kingslev  Por- 
ter, 2  vols.,  illus.,  $15  net;  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company. 

Practical  Church  Music,  a  discussion  of  purpose, 
methods,  and  plans,  by  Edmund  S.  Lorenz, 
$1.50  net;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1909,  illus. 
in  color,  etc.,  paper,  $2.50  net;  cloth,  $3  net; 
John  Lane  Company. 
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The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  by  Martin  L.  D'Ooge, 
illus.,  $4  net;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Art  of  the  Plasterer,  by  George  P.  Bankart, 
illus.,   $10   net;    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Domestic  Architecture  of  Great  Britain  Dur- 
ing the  Tudor  Period,  Part  II,  illus.,  per  set 
of  3  parts,  $48;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Spanish  Series,  edited  by  Albert  F.  Calvert, 
new  vols.:  Madrid,  Royal  Palaces  of  Spain, 
El  Greco;  each  illus.,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

What  Is  a  Picture?  60  cents  net;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Country  Home,  by  Edward  K. 
Parkinson,  $1  net;  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  Key  to  the  Nature  Library,  by  Tulia  E.  Rogers, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 


Cover  Design  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


American  Nature  Series,  new  vols.:  Fish  Stories, 
by  Charles  F.  Holder  and  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, $1.75  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Ant  Communes  and  How  They  Are  Governed,  a 
study  in  natural  civics,  by  Henry  C.  McCook, 
illus.,   $2  net;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  Voyage  On  an  Ice-Pan,  by  Wilfred  T.  Gren- 
fell;    Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Birds  of  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  a  study  in 
migration,  by  Horace  Winslow  Wright,  with 
introduction  by  Bradford  Torrey,  illus.; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Birds  of  the  World,  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  and 
Robert  Ridgway,  $7  net;  each  illus.  in  color, 
etc. ;    Henry   Holt    &:    Co. 

Cassell's  A  B  C  of  Gardening,  an  illustrated  en- 
cyclopaedia of  practical  horticulture,  by  Walter 
P.  Wright,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Cassell  &  Co. 

Gardening  in  the  North,  by  S.  Arnott  and  R.  P. 
Brotherston,    $1    net;    Cassell   &  Co. 

Four  Seasons  in  the  Garden,  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford;   J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 

In  American  Fields  and  Forests,  by  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  Brad- 
ford Torrey,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  and  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  illus.  in  photogravure,  $1.50 
net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Comapny. 

Knowlton  and  Ridgway's  Birds  of  the  World,  by 
F.  H.  Knowlton;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants,  popular  accounts 
of  their  development,  habits,  and  general  phe- 
nomena, by  John  J.  Ward,  illus.,  $1.75  net; 
Cassell    &   Co. 

Little  Gardens  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by 
H.  H.  Thomas,  illus.,  40  cents  net;  Cassell 
&   Co. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  by  John  B. 
Smith,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Our  Trees  and  How  to  Know  Them,  by  Arthur 
I.   Emerson;  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Stickeen,  by  John  Muir,  60  cents  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Sweet  Peas  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  by  H.  H. 
Thomas,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Cassell  S:  Co. 

The  American  Flower  Garden,  by  Neltje  Elanchan, 
limited  edition,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $10  net; 
Doubleday,   Page  Sc  Co. 

The  Biography  of  a  Silver-Fox,  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  illus.  by  the  author,  $1.50;  Cen- 
tury Company. 

The  Dog  Book,  by  James  Watson,  new  one- 
volume  edition,  illus.,  $5  net;  Doubleday,  Page 
&    Co. 

The  Earth's  Bounty,  by  Mrs.  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Fresh  Aquarium  and  Its  Inhabitants,  by 
Eggeling  and  Ehrenberg;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Home  Garden,  by  Eben  E.  Rexford,  illus., 
$1.25  net;  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 

The  Lay  of  the  Land,  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp ; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

The  Life  of  a  Fossil  Hunter,  by  C.  H.  Sternberg, 
$1.60;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Nature  Book,  a  book  for  those  who  know 
the  joys  of  the  open  air,  with  introduction 
on  "The  Love  of  Nature,"  by  Walter  Crane, 
Vol.  II,  completing  the  work,  illus.  in  color, 
$5  net;    Cassell  &   Co. 
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Cover  Design  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The     People    at     Play,     by     Rollin     Lynde    Hartt; 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The  Small  Country  Place,  by  Samuel  T.  Maynard; 

J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
The  Summer  Garden  of  Pleasure,  by  Mrs.  Stephen 

Batson,    illus.    in  color,   $3.50;    A.    C.   McClurg 

&  Co. 
The    Transformation    of    the    Animal     World,    by 

Charles     Desperet,     $1.75     net;     D.     Appleton 


&   Co. 
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Who's  Who  Among  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  W.  I. 
Beecroft,  arranged  by  Frances  Duncan,  illus., 
$1  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Wild  Flowers  and  Fruits,  by  George  L.  Walton, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Wild  Flower  Families,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed,  D. 
Sc. ;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies,  by  Enos  A.  Mills,  illus., 
$1.75   net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 

First  Folio  Shakespeare:  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  "Measure 
for  Measure";   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &   Co. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the 
death  of  William  the  Silent  to  1609,  new  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.,  $3   net;   Harper  it  Brothers. 

Hunts  with  Jorrocks,  by  Robert  Surtees,  edition 
de  luxe,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $5  net;  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Montaigne's  Essays,  the  Florio  translation,  limited 
library  edition,  3  vols.,  introduction  by 
Thomas  Seccombe,  with  portraits,  per  set,  $10 
net;   E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co. 

Poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  2  vols.,  with 
photogravure  portrait,  $5   net;   Brentano's. 

Poems  of  Oscar  Wilde,  complete  edition,  edited, 
with  a  biographical  introduction,  by  Temple 
Scott,  $1.50  net;    Brentano's. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  edited  by 
George  R.  Noyes,  Cambridge  edition,  with 
photogravure  portrait  and  vignette,  $3; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  2  vols.; 
also  Oxford  India  paper  one-volume  edition; 
Oxford    University    Press. 

The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  or,  a  treatise  on 
the  blessed  state  of  the  saints  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  Glory,  by  Richard  Baxter, 
edited  by  William  Young,  with  photogravure 
frontispiece,  $2.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. _ 
The  Wayside  Series,  new  vols.:  Soldier  Tales,  by 
Rudyard  Kipling;  The  Happy  Prince,  and 
other  fairy  tales,  by  Oscar  Wilde;  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  trans,  in  verse  by  Ed- 
ward Fitz  Gerald;  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, trans,  into  prose  by  Justin  Huntl>;  Mc- 
Carthy, per  vol.,  $1;  Brentano's. 
Trimalchio's  Dinner,  trans,  from  the  Latin  of 
Petronius  Arbiter,  with  introduction  and 
bibliographical  index  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
$1.50;    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 

Victor  Hugo's  Works,  handy  library  edition,  8 
new     vols.,     with     photogravure     frontispieces, 


Mory-Told  Science,  first  vol.:  Little  Busybodies, 
by  Jcannette  Marks  and  Julia  Moody,  illus., 
75    cents;    Harper   &    Brothers. 

Sunnyfield,  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill,  illus.,  $1.25; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Boogerman,  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  illus.,   $1   net;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Locomotives,  by  J.  R.  I  low- 
den,  third  edition,  illus.,  $2;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

The  Garden  of  Girls,  by  Marian  A.  Hilton,  illus., 
$1.50;  Tandy-Thomas  Company. 

The  House  a  Jap  Built,  illus.  in  color,  75  cents; 
Reilly  &  Britton  Company. 

The  Road  to  Oz,  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  illus.  in 
color,   $1.25;    Reilly  &   Britton   Company. 

The  Way,  a  devotional  book  for  boys,  by  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  leather,  $1  net;  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co. 

Under  Scott  in  Mexico,  by  Edward  Stratemeyer, 
illus..  $1.25;  Lothrop.'Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. , 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden,  by  Frances  Dun- 
can,   illus.,   75  cents   net;    Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 

With  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer,  illus.,  $1.25;  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company. 

Witter  Whitehead's  Own  Story,  by  Henry  G. 
Hunting,   $1.25;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Dickens  Dictionary,  characters  and  scenes  of 
the  novels  and  miscellaneous  works,  alpha- 
betically arranged  by  Alex.  J.  Philip;  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co. 

American  Poultry  Culture,  by  R.  B.  Sando,  illus., 
$1.50  net;   Outing  Publishing  Company. 

Art  of  Speech  and  Deportment,  selected  readings, 
by  Anna  Morgan,  2  vols.,  each  $1.50  net; 
A.    C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

Athletic  Games  in  the  Education  of  Women,  by 
Gertrude  Dudely  and  Frances  A.  Kellor,  $1.25 
net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Beyond  the  Borderline  of  Life,  by  Gustavus 
Myers,   $1   net;    Ball  Publishing  Company. 

Biology  and  Its  Makers,  by  Locy;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 


Illustration    from    Alice    Hegan    Rice's    "Mr.    Opp." 
Century  Company. 


per     set,     $8     net;     leather,     $20     net;     Little, 
Brown   &    Co. 
Works    of    Thomas    Hardy,     pocket    edition,     first 
vol.:    Tess    of   the    D'Urbervilles,    $1.25;    Har- 
per &  Brothers. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A  Child's  Guide  to  American  History,  by  H.  W. 
Elson,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany. 

A  Child's  Guide  to  Reading,  by  John  Macy,  illus., 
$1.25  net;   Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

Adventures  in  Field  and  Forest,  by  Roger  Star- 
buck,  Frank  H.  Spearman,  Charles  H.  Day, 
and  others,  illus.,  60  cents;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  Pair  of  Madcaps,  by  J.  '1.  Trowbridge,  illus., 
$>1.5u;   Lothrop,   Lee  &   Shepard   Company. 

Bob's  Cave  Boys,  by  Charles  P.  Burton,  illus., 
$1.50;    Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

Dave  Porter  and  His  Classmates,  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer,  illus.,  $1.25;  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard   Company. 

Every  Child  Should  Know  Books,  new  vols. : 
Kipling  Poems  and  Stories  Every  Child  Should 
Know,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt;  The  Mar- 
velous Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  from  the 
Italian  of  "Carlo  Collodi"  by  A.  G.  Caprani, 
edited  by  Marv  E.  Burt;  Wild  Flowers  Every 
Child  Should  Know,  by  Frederic  William 
Stack;    each    illus. ;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 

For  the  Liberty  of  Texas,  by  Edward  Stratemeyer, 
illus.,  $1.25 ;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. 

Happy  School  Days,  a  book  for  girls,  by  Margaret 
E.    Sangster,    $1.25;    Forbes  &  Co. 

Harper's  Machinery  Book  for  Boys,  edited  by 
Joseph  H.  Adams,  illus,,  $1.75;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

JUeroes  of  American  History,  new  vol.:  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  by  Frederick  A,  Obcr,  illus., 
$1  net;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Little  Johnny  and  the  Taffy  Possums,  illus.  in 
color,  by  J.  R.  Bray,  35  cents  net;  Reilly  & 
Britton  Company. 

On  Track  and  Diamond,  by  George  Harvey,  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen,  James  Hallowell,  and  others, 
illus.,   60  cents;   Harper  &  Brothers. 


Bridge,  by   Stephen   B.   Ayres,  $1    net;    Brentano's. 

British  Historical  Portraits,  chosen  by  Emery 
Walker,  Vol.  I,  from  Richard  II  to  Henry 
Wriothesley,  each  portrait  accompanied  by  a 
brief  sketch  written  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  with 
general  introduction  by  C.  F.  Bell ;  Oxford 
University    Press. 

Building  the  Woman,  by  Caroline  Latimer,  $2 
net ;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

Camping  and  Camp  Cooking,  by  Frank  A.  Bates, 
illus.,  50  cents  net;   Ball  Publishing  Company. 

Cassell's  Household  Cookery,  by  Lizzie  Heritage, 
with  introduction  by  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
illus.,  $1.50;    Cassell  &  Co. 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life,  by  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn, 
translated  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.  A.; 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Chinese  Immigration,  by  Coolidge;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Choosing  a  Vocation,  by  Frank  Parsons;  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company. 

Cooking  for  Two,  a  handbook  for  young  house- 
keepers, by  Janet  Mackenzie  Hall,  illus.,  $1.50 
net ;    Little,   Brown   &   Co. 

Darwinism  Today,  by   Kellogg;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Herbert 
Ingle,   B.    Sc;  J.   B.    Lippincott  Company. 

Grammar  of  Lettering,  by  Andrew  W.  Lyons;  J. 
B.    Lippincott    Company. 

Haremlik,  some  pages  from  the  life  of  Turkish 
women,  by  Demetra  Vaka;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

How  I  Know  That  the  Dead  Return,  by  William 
T  Stead,  75  cents  net;  Ball  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Human  Speech,  by  N.  C.  Macnamara,  $1.75  net; 
D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Jane  Hamilton's  Recipes,  delicacies  from  the  Old 
Dominion,  by  Charlotte  M.  Poindexter,  $1 ; 
A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Letters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy,  by  Wallace 
Irwin,   illus.,   SI. 50;   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

Manners  and  Customs  in  All  Lands,  by  Charles 
Morris,   $1    net;   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company. 

Miniature  Reference  Library,  new  vol.:  Diction- 
ary of  Philosophical  Terms,  by  Arthur  Butler, 
50  cents;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Modern  Accounting,  by  H.  R.  Hatfield,  $1.75  net; 
D.    Appleton  &  Co. 


Modern  Methods  for  Teachers,  by  Charles  C. 
Boyer,   Ph.    D.;   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

My  Chums  in  Caricature,  a  burlesque  gallery,  by 
llcr-chel  Williams,  50  cents  net;  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &   Co. 

Our  American  Holidays,  edited  by  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler,  new  vols.:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and 
Memorial  Day;  each  $1  net;  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co. 

Passing  English  of  the  Victorian  Era,  a  dictionary 
of  heterodox  English  slang  and  phrase,  by  J. 
Redding  Ware,  $2.50  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Pippins  and  Peaches,  by  Mme.  Qui  Vive,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  $1;    Kcilly  &  Britton  Company. 

Practical  Golf,  by  Walter  G.  Travis,  revised  edi- 
tion,   illus.,   $2   net;    Harper  &    Brothers. 

Pocket  Dictionary  Series,  new  vol. :  Francais  et 
Allemand  les  deux  Parties,  a  Frcncb-G«rman 
and  German-French  wordbook,  by  H. 
Schwann,   50  cents;   E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co. 
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Cover  Design  from  the  Century  Company. 

Punch  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  collection  of  car- 
toons published  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  with  introduction  by  William  S.  Walsh 
illus.,  $1  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Railroad  Freight  Rates,  by  McPherson;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Reader's  Reference  Library,  new  vol. :  Benham's 
Book  of  Quotations,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Remaking  the  Mississippi,  by  John  L.  Mathews; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Roget's  Thesarus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases, 
classified  and  arranged  to  facilitate  expression 
of  ideas,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  enlarged  and 
improved,  partly  from  author's  notes,  with 
index,  by  John  Lewis  Roget,  $1.60  net;  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Sea  Fishing  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Carolinas,  by 
Louis  Rhead,  $1.50  net;  Outing  Publishing 
Company. 

Self-Help  for  Nervous  Women,  by  John  K. 
Mitchell,  M.  D.;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  by  Ralph  D. 
Paine,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Outing  Publishing 
Company. 

Steps  Along  the  Path,  by  Katherine  H.  Newcomb, 
$1.40  net;   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 

Story  of  Oil,  by  W.  S.  Tower,  75  cents  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  A  B  C  of  Skat,  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  rules  governing  the  game,  by 
Agnes  Henry,  50  cents  net;  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 

The  American  Newspaper,  by  James  E.  Rogers; 
University    of    Chicago    Press. 

The  Andean  Land,  by  Chase  S.  Osborn,  2  vols. ; 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Advertising,  by  George 
French,  $2  net;   Sherman,   French  &  Co. 

The  Bridge  Fiend,  a  cheerful  book  for  bridge- 
whisters,  by  Arthus  Loring  Brace,  with 
frontispiece,  $1  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Missouri,  the  story  of  Grant 
Marsh,  steamboat  captain,  by  Joseph  M.  Han- 
son, $2  net;   Outing  Publishing  Company, 

The  Correspondent's  Manual,  for  stenographers, 
typewriter  operators,  and  clerks,  by  William 
Hickox,  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  50  cents 
net;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 

The  Empire  of  the  East:  Japan  as  It  Was,  Is, 
and  Will  Be,  by  H.  B.  Montgomery;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Great  Wet  Way,  bv  Alan  Dale,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Menu  Book,  designed  and  illus.  by  Clara 
Powers  Wilson,  $1.25;  Reilly  &  Britton  Com- 
pany. 

The  One  and  All  Reciter,  serious,  humorous,  and 
dramatic  selections,  edited  by  Marshall  Steele, 
$1    net;   John   Lane  Company. 

The  Railway  Mail  Sen-ice,  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, bv  Clark  E.  Carr,  illus.,  50  cents  net; 
A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Small  Yacht,  its  handling  and  management 
in  racing  and  sailing,  by  Edwin  A.  Board- 
man,  illus.,  $2  net;   Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

The  Woman  in  the  Car,  a  guide  for  women  motor- 
ists, by  Dorothy  Levitt,  illus.,  $1  net;  John 
Lane   Company. 

The  World  United:  The  Panama  Canal,  Its  His- 
tory, Its  Making,  and  Its  Future,  by  John 
George  Leigh;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Toys  of  Other  Days,  by  Mrs.  F.  Nevell  Jackson, 
illus.,    $7.50   net;    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

Trolley  Folly,  by  Henry  Wallace  Phillips,  illus. 
in  color,  $1.25;   Bobbs- Merrill  Company. 
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Illustration   from   "The  Biography  of  a  Silver 
Fox."    The   Century  Company. 


True  Manhood,  by  James  Cardinal  Gibbons;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &   Co. 

Vest  Pocket  Limericks,  designed  as  a  make-joy 
and  kill-care,  50  cents  net;  Ball  Publishing 
Company. 

Visitors  to  the  New  World  Before  and  After  Co- 
lumbus, by  Marion  Mulball;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Welsh  Mediaeval  Law,  a  thirteenth  century  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum;  text  of  laws  of 
Howell  and  Good,  reproduced  with  translation, 
introduction,  appendix,  glossary,  index,  and 
map,  by  A.  W.  Wade-Evans;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity   jr*ress. 

When  Railroads  Were  New,  by  C.  F.  Carter,  $2.50 
net;    Henry   Holt  &   Co. 

Women   of  Al!    Nations,   a  record 

teristics,     habits,     manners.  in- 

fluence,    by     many     writers,  in 

color,  etc.,  $12  net;   Cassel 
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REAL  NATURE-LOVING  ARTISTS. 


Anecdotes  of  F.  E.  Church  and  S.  B.  Gifford,  'Who 
Searched  Many  Lands  for  Views. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
a  writer  familiar  with  the  art  life  of  the 
metropolis  quotes  these  reminiscences  by  one 
of  the  associates  of  the  eminent  painters 
mentioned : 

"The  prominent  members  of  the  old  'Hud- 
son River  School'  were  Thomas  Cole,  F.  E. 
Church,  and  Albert  Bierstadt,"  said  Mr.  A. 
Cary  Smith  the  other  day.  "All  of  these  men 
loved  the  grand  and  dramatic  effects  of  na- 
ture as  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
All  painted  large  pictures  and  portrayed  the 
vast  space  and  aerial  effects  of  nature  far 
fiom  the  haunts  of  men. 

"No  distance  or  trouble  kept  these  men 
from  the  scenes  that  they  loved  to  paint. 
Labrador,  Mexico,  South  America,  Yucatan, 
Spain,  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  visited  in 
turn.  They  learned  to  paint  from  what  Homer 
Martin  called  'old  God,*  and  did  not  go  abroad 
to  copy  pictures,  and  when  the  feeling  grew 
weak  go  again  to  the  Pierian  spring  and  bathe 
in  the  washings  of  the  old  masters. 

"These  men  worked  from  nature  from  May 
to  November  for  their  inspiration.  They  wore 
good  clothes,  got  'big  money'  for  big  pictures, 
and  did  not  wear  'Merry  Widow'  hats,  nor 
did  they  wear  long  hair,  cloaks,  and  queer 
collars,  or  rusty  sealskin  coats,  and  they  did 
not  cultivate  a  Rembrandtesque  air  and  gait. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  fame  of  their  pic- 
tures, however,  Mr.  Church  told  me  that  when 
he  put  the  'Heart  of  the  Andes'  on  exhibition 
the  receipts  of  the  first  day  were  $300.  The 
picture  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mentioned  by 
Sir  Purdon  Clarke  as  the  best  landscape  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  the  result  of 
toilsome  ride  on  horseback,  the  paint  box 
being  carried  by  first  one  and  then  another  of 


John  Reed  Scott,  Author  of  "The   Woman   in 
Question."    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

the  party.  In  those  days  there  were  no  lim- 
ited trains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  an- 
other instance  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Church,  he  once  mentioned  to  me  that 
while  he  was  in  Mexico,  well  off  the  beaten 
track,  he  learned  that  there  was  a  volcano 
far  inland  that  probably  never  had  been  seen 
by  a  white  man. 

"Immediately  arrangements  were  made  to 
take  the  trail.  An  old  Indian  was  procured 
for  a  guide.  After  riding  for  days  on  mule 
back,  over  a  desolate  and  arid  country  cov- 
ered with  scanty  bushes,  the  snow  from  them 
making  the  journey  a  constant  misery,  the 
guide  made  signs  that  they  were  near  the 
mountain,  which  was  hidden  from  view  by  a 
mist.  At  the  same  time  he  explained  that  the 
next  day  they  must  go  back,  as  the  melting 
snow  would  make  the  streams  they  had  forded 
impassable. 

"The  artist  continued  with  eyes  that  glowed 
with  lambent  flames  at  the  recollection : 

"  'Just  before  sunset  the  sky  cleared,  and 
I  saw  in  the  distance  a  snow-capped  peak, 
with  a  faint  trail  of  smoke  drifting  across 
the  amber-colored  sky.  You  can  imagine  my 
disappointment.  In  a  few  moments  the  fog 
settled  down  like  a  curtain  and  night  came 
on.     The  next  day  at  dawn  we  started  back.' 

"On  another  occasion  he  related  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  trip  to  Labrador,  where  he  went 
to  paint  icebergs :  'A  topsail  schooner  was 
chartered  at  St,  John's  and  fitted  out  for  the 
trip.  My  friend  Noble  was  with  me.  Both 
suffered  with  seasickness,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  captain,  who  could  not  make  out 
what  we  were  after. 

"  'As  we  approached  an  iceberg  and  began 
to  feel  the  chill  in  the  air  the  sight  so  ex- 
hilarated me,  hough  seasick,  that  I  got  my 
paints  ready.  There  was  a  long,  smooth  swell 
on  and  the  wisd  was  light.  The  berg  towered 
above  the  se»  the  outline  worn  into  fantastic 
—  :i  ^  shapes.  The  pale  emerald  of 
~aii  :  the  afternoon  sky,  the  many 
r  rickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
to  silver  by  the  sun ;  the  thunder 


of  the  surf  as  the  long  swell  washed  into  the 
water  worn  caverns,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Arc- 
tic water,  cold  as  death,  as  it  washed  back 
from  the  impact,  turned  to  a  deep  green  and 
fringed  with  the  sunlit  foam,  formed  a  picture 
I  can  not  forget.  No  colors  could  reproduce 
the  majestic  effect  of  that  scene.' 

"Mr.  Church  was  a  many-sided  man.  He 
would  paint  a  name  on  the  stern  of  a  fisher- 
man's boat  in  a  way  to  make  the  professional 
letterer  turn  green  with  envy.  He  taught  the 
fishermen  how  to  utilize  the  hollow  stem  of 
the  giant  kelp  that  grows  on  reefs  down  East 
for  a  siphon  to  get  the  water  out  of  a  boat 
when  hauled  up.  Then  he  related,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  how  they  tried  it  when  the 
boat  was  in  the  water,  and  told  him  it  was  no 
good,  because  it  didn't  work  that  way. 

"There  was  a  place  in  his  studio  where  the 
sun  shone  on  a  pane  of  glass.  He  painted  the 
effect  exactly  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  put  it 
in  the  same  place.  Gignoux  came  in  and  re- 
marked how  the  sun  shone.  The  glass  was 
removed.  Gignoux  remarked,  'Church,  you 
are  the  devil !'  M.  J.  Heade,  who  occupied 
Church's  room  for  a  while,  was  painting  a 
sunset — a  meadow  scene — and  left  a  part  of 
the  canvas  below  the  picture.  When  Heade 
went  out  Church  at  once  finished  the  lower 
part.  The  water  from  the  meadow  was  leak- 
ing down  in  every  direction.  The  effect  was 
immense. 

"Sanford  B.  Gifford  must  be  included  with 
these  men.  He  was  a  most  genial  man,  who, 
however,  showed  his  mettle  when  he  heard 
the  call  of  the  drum — put  away  his  palette  and 
shouldered  his  musket. 

"Having  read  an  art  criticism,  one  of  those 
'wild,  weird,  fleshly  things,'  that  possibly  was 
clear  to  the  writer,  but  not  being  able  to  as- 
similate it,  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who,  as 
a  prominent  artist,  should  know  all  about  art. 
He  read  it  carefully,  and,  when  he  paused 
and  looked  up,  I  asked,  'What  does  he  mean  ?' 
T  don't  know,'  was  Gifford's  answer.  To  a 
novice  in  art,  like  myself,  this  was  a  blow- 
below  the  belt  Mr.  Gifford  not  know  what 
these  iridescent,  long  tailed,  involved  sen- 
tences meant !     Pour  quoif 

"Then  the  artist  told  me  of  one  of  the 
cult  who  called  on  him  and  began  to  dilate 
upon-  art.  'At  last  I  told  him  I  could  not 
follow  him.'  Thackeray  tells  us  that  no 
artist  can  tell  what  is  in  his  own  picture. 
Perhaps  we  can  extend  this  idea  to  the  art 
critic     Quien  sabe! 

"Such  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
the  wonderful  ideas  set  forth  about  pictures. 
I  remember  that  Homer  Martin  sometimes 
used  the  word  'sub-tile'  (pronounced  very 
broadly)  in  speaking  of  a  picture,  and  a  term 
yclept  *towt  an'  swobble,'  used  by  an  artist 
who  had  studied  abroad.  The  meaning  is  eso- 
teric. 

"One  day  an  old  and  shabby  person  called 
at  No.  51  West  Tenth  Street  and  looked  in  at 
the  studios.  He  was  treated  with  scant  cour- 
tesy. His  aura  did  not  look  auriferous.  He 
'smelt'  of  the  pictures,  which  in  the  ver- 
nacular is  looking  closely  at  a  picture  and  is 
an  offense.  In  one  room  he  was  looking  about 
and  asked,  'What  will  you  take  for  that  pic- 
ture ?'  'Fifteen  hundred  dollars,'  was  the 
answer.     'I'll  take  it.' 

"The  artist,  like  Daniel,  'was  astonished  for 
the  space  of  one  hour.' 

"A  great  Frenchman  said,  'The  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,'  and  this 
nomenclature  is  correct.  These  men  I  have 
named  resided  on  the  Hudson  River.  Mr. 
Church  had  a  house  at  Hudson,  on  an  emi- 
nence that  commanded  a  beautiful  view  for 
many  miles  down  and  across  the  river.  This 
house  was  of  stone,  in  Persian  style,  and  was 
filled  with  curios  collected  from  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Bierstadt  also  had  a  beautiful 
home  on  the  Hudson. 

"All  these  things  combined  formed  a  con- 
catenation of  circumstances  that  displeased. 
Captain  Brand,  the  pirate,  when  he  heard  that 
men-o'-war  were  coming  to  smoke  him  out 
of  his  retreat,  remarked,  'Ah !  Success 
breeds  envy.'  Hence  the  name  Hudson  River 
School  of  Painting." 

Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith  is  a  distinguished  yacht 
designer  and  naval  architect.  Before  deciding 
upon  his  profession  he  studied  art,  and  his 
reminiscences  are  based  upon  his  experiences 
at  that  time. 


This  story  is  told  of  the  life  experience 
which  so  early  taught  J.  M.  Barrie  the  talis- 
manic  and  healing  power  of  a  laugh.  When 
a  mere  lad  of  six  his  elder  brother  died 
suddenly,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  comfort- 
ing his  grief-stricken  mother.  "Then  and 
there,"  says  the  story,  "he  started  upon  the 
business  he  has  been  engaged  in  ever  since — 
the  business  of  making  people  laugh  and  for- 
get their  troubles.  That  was  his  crafty  way 
of  playing  physician  to  his  mother,  and  even- 
time  he  won  a  laugh  from  her  he  tallied  it 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  When  the  doctor  came 
he  slyly  slipped  the  laugh  report  into  his  hand, 
and  the  first  day  he  had  scored  five.  The  doctor 
advised  him  to  show  the  report  to  his  mother. 
'I  did  as  he  bid  me,'  says  Barrie,  'and  not 
only  did  she  laugh  then,  but  again  when  I 
put  it  down,  so  that,  though  it  was  really  one 
laugh  with  a  tear  in  the  middle,  I  counted  it 
as  two.'  "  "Since  then,"  says  the  narrator  of 
this  incident,  "how  many,  many  thousands  of 
those  laughs  that  displace  tears  has  Barrie 
won  from  people  all  over  the  world  ?" 


Legends  of  a  Violinist. 
Paganini  is  always  alluded  to  (declares 
James  Huneker  in  Everybody's  Magazine)  as  i 
the  "greatest"  violinist  (which  he  was  not) 
and  as  the  craziest  man  who  ever  held  a 
fiddle  (which  he  was  not).  Technically  con- 
sidered, he  was  the  most  astounding  executant 
in  the  history  of  his  art.  No  one  has  rivaled 
him  in  dexterity,  in  extravagance,  in  passion- 
ate outbursts.  His  peculiar  personality, 
coupled  with  his  enormous  command  of  the 
fingerboard  and  bow,  completed  his  conquest 
of  the  public.  From  the  first  he  set  Italy  on 
fire,  and  to  account  for  his  genius  he  became 
the  centre  of  a  network  of  fairy  tales.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  he  did  not  seek  to  deny  the 
ridiculous  reports  spread  about  him.  He  was 
said  not  only  to  be  an  ally  of  Signore  Satan 
but  a  murderer  who  had  served  his  term  in 
the  galleys,  where  leisure  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  his  matchless  mechan- 


ical skill.  Furthermore,  he  had  gone  to  the 
galleys  because  of  a  love  murder.  Ah,  they 
had  "passionate  press  agents"'  in  those  days! 
Beaten  in  early  youth  by  a  cruel  father, 
his  liberty,  when  it  did  come,  only  drove  him 
to  excesses.  He  gambled  away  his  money  as 
soon  as  he  earned  it,  nor  was  his  private  life 
a  matter  for  publication.  He  hurt  his  health 
and  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  public  for 
long  intervals.  This  practice  gave  rise  to 
the  legendary  Paganini.  We  know  that  he 
never  murdered  any  one  except  himself,  that 
the  only  devil  who  haunted  him  was  the  devil 
called  gaming ;  but  he  did  dissipate,  and  sev- 
eral love  affairs  played  important  roles  in  his 
curious  career.  He  wrote  a  piece  for  two 
strings,  the  G  and  E  strings,  a  duo,  and 
naturally  it  was  set  down  to  a  love  affair  at 
Lucca.  Followed  a  fantasy  for  the  G  string, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon's  sister.  It  was 
called  "A  Military'  Sonata,  Napoleon,"  though 
the  sonata  form  never  bothered  the  composer. 


Plan  for 
Summer  Comfort 

Don't  add  the  heat  of  a  kitchen 
fire   to   the  sufficient  discomfort 
hot  weather. 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Wick  Bl 
Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove  and  cook 
comfort. 

With  a  "New  Perfection" 
Oil  Stove  the  preparation  of 
daily  meals,  or  the  big  weekly 
"baking,"  is  done  without  rais- 
ing the  temperature  perceptibly 
above  that  of  any  other  room 
in  the  house.      Another  great  advantage 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  its  handsome    CABINET  TOP,    which   gives  it  every 

convenience   of  the   modern  steel  range.      Has  an  ample 

top  shelf  for  warming  plates  andkeeping  cooked  food  hot, 

drop  shelves  for  holding  small  cooking  utensils,  and  is 

even  fitted  with  racks  for  towels.    Made  in  three  sizes, 

and  can  be  had  with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.     If  not 

at  your  dealer's  address  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


RayfoLamp 


gives     perfect 
combustion 
whether  high 
or  low — is  therefore  free  from  disagreeable  odor  and  can- 
not smoke.  Safe,  convenient,  ornamental — the  ideal  light 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  address  our  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


vC  OLDEN 
<iTATE 
TED 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round-Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 

May  15,  16,  20,  21,  22,  31. 

June  1  to  4,  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc. 

July  1   to  7,   inc. 

August   9   to    1 3,   inc. 

September    7    to    10,    13    to    15,    inc. 

RATES 

New   York    $108.50 

Washington    107.50 

Boston 110.50 

Xew   Orleans    67.50 

Chicago 72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months'  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or  call    for   descriptive  matter  and   details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Offices 

882-SS4  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Tovrasend  Sts.         Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Street;,   Oakland 

CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY— APRIL  30th  — 
COOK  AND  EAT  'EM 
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THE     FAMILY    HONOR. 


By  J.  M.  Barrie. 


Much  of  the  story  of  the  Glendowie  Mon- 
ster, now  on  the  tongues  of  all  in  the  north 
who  are  not  afraid  to  speak,  has  been  born  of 
ugly  fancies  since  the  night  of  September  4, 
1890,  when  that  happened  which  sent  the 
country  to  bed  with  long  candles  for  the  rest 
of  the  month.  I  was  at  Glendowie  Castle  that 
night,  and  I  heard  the  scream  that  made  nigh 
two  hundred  people  suddenly  stand  still  in 
the  dance ;  but  of  what  is  now  being  said  I 
take  no  stock,  thinking  it  damning  to  a  noble 
house;  and  of  what  was  said  before  that  night 
I  will  repeat  only  the  native  gossip  and  the 
story  of  the  children,  which  I  take  to  be  hu- 
man rather  than  the  worst  horror  of  all,  as 
some  would  have  it.  Thus  I  am  left  with  al- 
most naught  to  tell  save  what  I  saw  or  heard 
at  the  castle  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of 
September ;  and  to  those  who  would  have  all 
things  accounted  for,  it  will  seem  little,  though 
for  me  more  than  enough. 

There  are  those  in  Glendowie  who  hold  that 
this  Thing  has  been  in  the  castle,  and  there 
held    down    by    chains,    since    the    year    1200, 


Illustration  from  "The  Missioner,"  by  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


when  the  wild  Lady  Mildred  gave  it  birth 
and  died  of  sight  of  it ;  and,  in  the  daylight 
(but  never  before  wine),  they  will  speak  the 
name  of  her  lover,  and  so  account  for  1200 
A.  D.  being  known  in  the  annals  of  that 
house,  not  as  a  year  of  our  Lord,  but  as  the 
year  of  the  devil.  I  am  not  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  for  such  a  story",  arid  rather  believe 
that  the  Thing  was  never  in  the  castle  until 
the  coming  home  from  Africa  of  him  who  was 
known  as  the  Left-Handed  Earl,  which  hap- 
pened a  matter  of  seventy  years  ago.  The 
secret  manner  of  his  coming  and  the  oddness 
of  his  attendants,  with  a  wild  story  of  his 
clearing  the  house  of  all  other  servants  for 
fifteen  days,  during  which  he  was  not  idle, 
raised  a  crop  of  scandal  that  has  not  yet  been 
cut  level  with  the  earth.  To  be  plain,  it  is 
said  by  those  who  believe  witchcraft  to  be 
done  with,  that  the  Left-Handed  Earl  brought 
the  Thing  from  Africa,  and  in -fifteen  days 
had  a  home  made  for  it  in  the  castle — a  home 
that  none  could  find  the  way  to  save  himself 
and  a  black  servant,  who  frequently  disap- 
peared for  many  days  at  a  time,  yet  was 
known  always  to  be  within  whistle  of  his  mas- 
ter. Men  said  furtively  that  this  Thing  was 
the  heir,  and  again  there  was  the  devil's 
shadow  in  the  story,  as  if  the  devil  could  be 
a   woman. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Left-Handed  Earl 
died,  and  they  will  tell  you  of  a  three  days' 
search  for  a  minister  brave  enough  to  pray 
by  the  open  coffin,  and  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  prayer,  the  mourners  rose  to  their  feet 
and  ran  out  of  the  room,  because  of  some- 
thing squatting  on  the  corpse's  chest.  There 
are  many  such  stories  of  the  Thing,  against 
which  all  who  might  have  seen  shut  their  eyes 
so  quickly  that  no  two  drew  the  same  likeness. 
But  this  is  no  great  matter,  for  what  they 
say  they  saw  I  will  not  tell,  and  I  would  that 
none  had  ever  told  me. 

There  have  been  four  earls  since  then ;  but, 
if  the  tale  of  the  Thing  be  true,  not  one  of 
them  lawful  earls.  Yet  until  the  fourth  of 
September,  1890,  since  the  time  of  the  Left- 
Handed  Earl,  it  has  always  been  the  same 
black  servant  who  waited  on  the  Thing,  so 
that  many  marveled  and  called  these  two  one, 
as  they  were  not.  Of  the  earls  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  that  could  not  be  told  by  other  men, 
save  this,  that  they  paced  their  halls  by  night, 
and  have  ever  had  an  air  of  listening,  not  to 
what  was  being  said  to  them,  but  as  if  for 
some  sudden  cry  from  beyond.  And  I  have 
heard  tell  that,  though  brave  men  in  war, 
they  would  not  go  into  a  dark  place,  even  for 
a  wife,  which  was  the  bribe  offered  to  one 
of  them. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  story*,  except  what  is  told 
of  the  Monster's  love  of  children  ;  and  though, 
until  the  fourth  of  September,  1890,  I  never 
believed  what  was  told  of  the  Thing  and 
these  children,  I  believe  it  now.  What  they 
say  is,  that  it  was  so  savage  that  not  even 
the  black  servant  could  have  gone  within 
reach  of  it  and  lived  ;  yet  with  children  scarce 
strong  enough  to  walk,  save  on  all-fours,  it 
would  play  for  hours  even  as  they  played,  but 
with  a  mother's  care  for  them.  There  are 
men  of  all  ages  in  these  parts  who  hold  that 


they  were  with  it  in  their  childhood  and  loved 
it,  though  now  they  shudder  at  a  picture  they 
recall,  I  think,  but  vaguely.  And  some  of 
them,  doubtless,  are  liars.  It  may  be  won- 
dered why  the  lords  of  Glendowie  dared  let 
a  child  into  the  power  of  one  that  would  have 
broken  themselves  across  its  knee ;  and  two 
reasons  are  given :  The  first,  that  it  knew 
when  there  were  children  in  the  castle,  and 
would  have  broken  down  walls  to  reach 
them  had  they  not  been  brought  to  it;  the 
other,  that  compassion  induced  the  earls  to 
give  it  the  only  pleasure  it  knew.  Of  these 
children  some  were  of  the  tenantry  and  others 
of  guests  in  the  castle,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  who  dreaded  the  monster.  To  them  it 
ever  seemed  to  have  been  lovable;  and,  if 
half  the  stories  be  true,  they  would  let  it  toss 
them  sportively  in  air,  and  they  would  sit 
with  their  arms  around  its  neck  while  it  made 
toys  for  them  of  splinters  of  wood  or  music 
by  rattling  its  chains.  I  need  not  say  that 
care  was  taken  to  keep  these  meetings  from 
the  parents  of  the  children,  in  which  con- 
spiracy the  children  unconsciously  joined,  for 
their  pleasant  prattle  of  their  new  friend 
allayed  suspicion  rather  than  roused  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, queer  rumors  arose  in  recent  times, 
which,  I  dare  say,  few  believed  who  came 
from  a  distance ;  yet  they  were  sufficiently 
disquieting  to  make  guests  leave  their  children 
at  home,  and,  as  I  understand,  on  the  fourth 
of  September,  1890,  several  years  had  passed 
since  a  child  had  slept  in  the  castle.  On  that 
night  there  were  many  guests  and  one  child, 
who  had  been  in  bed  for  some  hours  when  the 
Thing  broke  loose. 


The  occasion  was  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
heir,  and  seldom,  I  suppose,  has  there  been 
such  a  company  in  a  house  renowned  for  hos- 
pitality. There  were  many  persons  from  dis- 
tant parts,  which  means  London,  and  all  the 
great  folk  of  our  country,  with  others  not  so 
great  in  that  gathering,  though  capable  of 
making  a  show  at  most.  After  the  dancing 
begins,  no  man  is  ever  a  prominent  figure  in 
a  room  to  those  who  are  there  merely  to  look 
on,  as  I  was ;  and  I  now  remember,  as  the 
two  which  my  eyes  followed  with  greatest 
pleasure,  our  hostess,  a  woman  of  winning 
manners,  yet  cold  when  need  be,  and  the 
lady  who  was  shortly  to  become  her  daughter, 
a  languid  girl,  pretty  to  look  at  when  her 
lover,  the  heir,  was  by  her  side.  I  know  that 
nearly  all  present  that  night  speak  now  of 
a  haggard  look  on  the  earl's  face,  and  of  quick 
glances  between  him  and  his  wife ;  I  know 
they  say  that  the  heir  danced  much  to  keep 
himself  from  thinking,  and  that  his  arm  chat- 
tered on  the  waists  of  his  partners  ;  I  know 
the  story  that  he  had  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  Thing  that  night.  But  I  was  present, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  at  the  time  all 
thought,  as  I  did,  that  never  was  a  gayer 
scene  even  at  Glendowie,  never  a  host  and 
hostess  more  cordial,  never  a  merry-eyed  heir 


Percy   Brebner,   Author  of  "A   Royal    Ward," 
Little,  Broun  &  Co. 


more  anxious  to  be  courteous  to  all  and  more 
than  courteous  to  one.  The  music  was  a 
marvel  for  the  country.  Dance  succeeded 
dance.  The  hour  was  late,  but  another  waltz 
was   begun.     Then   suddenly 

And  at  once  the  music  stopped  and  the 
dancers  were  as  still  as  stone  figures.  It  had 
been  a  horrible,  inhuman  scream,  so  loud  and 
shrill  as  to  tear  a  way  through  all  the  walls 
of  the  castle ;  a  scream  not  of  pain,  but 
of  triumph.  I  think  it  must  have  lasted  half 
a  minute,  and  then  came  silence,  but  still  no 
one  moved ;  we  waited  as  if  after  lightning 
for  the  thunder. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  the  earl.  His 
face  was  not  white  but  gray.  His  teeth  were 
fixed  and  he  was  staring  at  the  door,  waiting 
for  it  to  open.  Some  men  hastened  to  the 
door,  and  he  cast  out  his  arms  and  drove  them 
back.  But  he  never  looked  at  them.  The 
heir  I  saw  with  his  hands  over  his  face. 
Many  of  the  men  stepped  in  front  of  the 
women.  There  was  no  whispering,  I  think. 
We  all  turned  our  eyes  to  the  door. 


Some  ladies  screamed  (one,  I  have  heard, 
swooned ;  but  we  gave  her  not  a  glance) 
when  the  door  opened.  It  was  only  the  Afri- 
can servant  who  entered,  a  man  most  of  us 
had  heard  of  but  few  had  seen.  He  made  a 
sign  to  the  earl,  who  drew  back  from  him 
and  then  stepped  forward.  The  heir  hurried 
to  the  door,  and  some  of  us  heard  this  con- 
versation : 

"Not  you,  father ;   me." 

"Stay  here,  my  son  ;  I  entreat,  I  command." 

"Both,"  said  the  servant,  authoritatively ; 
and  then  they  went  out  with  him  and  the 
door   closed. 

The  dancing  was  resumed  almost  imme- 
diately. This  is  a  strange  thing  to  tell.  Only 
a  woman  could  have  forced  us  to  seem  onoe 
more  as  we  were  before  that  horrid  cry' ;  and 
the  woman  was  our  hostess.  As  the  door 
closed,  my  eyes  met  her,  and  I  saw  that  she 
had  been  speaking  to  the  musicians.  She  was 
smiling  graciously,  as  if  what  had  occurred 
had  been  but  an  amusing  interlude.  I  saw 
her  take  her  place  beside  her  partner,  and 
begin  the  waltz  again  with  the  music.  All 
looked  at  her  with  amazement,  dread,  pity, 
suspicion,  but  they  had  to  dance.  "Does  she 
know  nothing?"  I  asked  myself,  overhearing 
her  laughing  merrily  as  she  was  whirled  past 
me.  Or  was  this  the  woman's  part  in  the 
tragedy  while  the  men  were  doing  theirs? 
What  were  they  doing?  It  was  whispered  in 
the  ballroom  that  they  were  in  the  open, 
looking  for  something  that  had  escaped  from 
the  castle. 

An  hour,  I  dare  say,  passed,  and  neither 
the  earl  nor  his  son  had  returned.  The  danc- 
ing went  on,  but  it  had  become  an  uncanny 
scene:  every  one  trying  to  read  the  other's 
face,  the  men  uncomfortable,  as  if  feeling 
that  they  should  be  elsewhere,  many  of  the 
women  craven,  only  the  countess  in  high 
spirits.  By  this  time  it  was  known  to  all  of 
us  that  the  door  of  the  ballroom  was  locked 
on  the  outside.  Guests  bade  our  hostess  good- 
night, but  could  retire  no  further.  One  man 
dared  request  her  to  bid  the  sen-ants  unlock 
the  door,  and  she  smiled  and  asked  him  for 
the   next   waltz. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  many  of 
us  heard  a  child's  scream,  that  came,  as  we 
thought,  from  the  hall  of  the  castle.  A  mo- 
ment afterward  we  again  heard  it — this  time 
from  the  shrubbery.  I  saw  the  countess  shake 
with  fear  at  last,  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment Already  she  was  beckoning  to  the 
musicians  to  continue  playing.  One  of  the 
guests  stopped  them  by  raising  his  hand ;  he 
was  the  child's  father. 

"You  must  bid  your  servants  unbar  that 
door,"  he  said  to  the  countess,  sternly,  "or  I 
will  force  it  open." 

"You  can  not  leave  this  room.  Sir ," 

she  answered  quite  composedly  :*  and  then  he 
broke  out  passionately,  fear  for  his  child  mas- 
tering him.  Something  about  devil's  work, 
he  said. 

"There  is  some  one  on  the  other  side  of 
that  door  who  would  not  hesitate  to  kill  you," 
she  replied  ;  and  we  knew  that  she  spoke  of 
the  native  servant. 

"Order  him  to  open  the  door." 

"I   will  not." 

In  another  moment  the  door  would  have 
been  broken  open  had  she  not  put  her  back 
against  it.  Her  eyes  were  now  flashing.  The 
men  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt,  and  some 
of  them,  I  know,  were  for  tearing  her  from 
the  door.  It  was  then  that  we  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  countess  saved  the 
life  of  her  guest  by  preventing  his  leaving  the 
ballroom.  For  close  on  another  hour  she 
stood  at  the  door,  and  the  sen-ants  gathered 
round  her  like  men  ready  to  support  their 
mistress.  We  were  now  in  groups,  whisper- 
ing and  listening,  and  I  shall  tell  what  I 
heard,  believing  it  to  be  all  that  was  heard  by 
any  of  us,  though  some  of  those  present  that 
night  now  tell  stranger  tales.  I  heard  a  child 
laughing,  and  I  doubt  not  that  we  were  meant 
to  hear  it,  to  appease  the  parents'  fear.  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  men  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
stairs,  and  afterward  an  unpleasant  dirge 
from  above.  A  carriage  drove  up  the  walk 
and  stopped  at  the  door.  Then  came  heavy 
noises  on  the  stair,  as  of  some  weight  being 
slowly  moved  down  it.  By  and  by  the  car- 
riage drove  off.  The  earl  returned  to  the 
ballroom,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  it 
until  daybreak.  I  lost  sight  of  the  countess 
when  the  earl  came  in,  but  many  say  that  he 
whispered  something  to  her,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, "Thank  God !"  and  then  fainted.  No 
explanation  of  this  odd  affair  was  given  to 
the  company ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
Thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  shot  that  night 
and  taken  away  by  the  heir  and  the  sen-ant 
to  Africa,  there  to  be  buried. 
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announce  the  removal  of  their 
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We  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  1,  1909 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Russian  actress  whose  real  name  of 
Nagizimoroff  has,  for  purposes  of  expediency, 
been  curtailed  to  Nazimova,  is  now  within  our 
gates,  and  it  seems  that  people  are  very  curi- 
ous about  her.  She  has  been  so  much  adver- 
tised that  the  public,  a  little  too  distrustful 
of  foreigners  and  foreignisms  to  rush  into 
a  possibly  unwarranted  expenditure — is  asking 
many  questions   of  those  who  have   seen  her. 

Everybody  wants  to  know  if  she  is  a  great 
actress.  Well,  it  takes  two  things  to  make 
histrionic  greatness:  Genius,  and  a  pretty 
universal    acknowledgment    of    it. 

Nazimova  does  not  strike  one  as  a  genius, 
even  of  a  mild  order.     But  she  is  one  of  those 


Mine.    Nazimova,    at    the    Van   Ness    Theatre, 

human  dynamos  of  energy,  talent,  and  tem- 
perament that  are  next  door  to  it.  She  is 
really  quite  a  wonderful  actress.  No  one  I 
have  seen,  not  even  Mrs.  Fiske,  can  touch 
her  Nora,  principally  because  she  has  attained 
to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  expression 
of  the  soul  of  the  woman  who  tenanted  the 
famous  doll's  house  than  any  of  the  other 
Noras  who  have  come  our  way. 

From  the  first  moment  of  her  entrance  she 
struck  the  right  note.  Dressed  as  simply  and 
plainly  as  a  school-girl,  animated  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  woman  who  is  as  yet  scarcely 
more  than  an  undeveloped  girl,  full  of  a 
child's  enjoyment  of  trifles,  and  with  her 
wits,  like  those  of  a  precocious  child,  sharp- 
ened to  the  self-defensive  and  disarming 
point  of  appealing  prettily  to  the  indulgence 
of  her  husband  and  protector,  she  comes  in 
in  a  whirl  of  merriment  and  gay  spirits.  She 
is  expansive,  affectionate,  demonstrative.  In 
her  coddled,  petted,  sheltered  life  she  has  not 
learned  reserve,  and  the  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions which  animate  her  being  play  over  her 
mobile  face  as  openly  and  freely  as  though 
she  were  sixteen.  And  with  this  mobility  of 
feature  is  united  an  artless  abandon  of  ges- 
ture and  attitude,  and  an  immaturity  of 
social  experience  is  so  guilelessly  expressed 
in  her  deportment  that  we  realize,  early  in 
the  engagement,  that  this  Nora  is  more  truly 
Thorwald's  "little  squirrel,"  his  "lark"  and 
"songbird"  than  any  in  the,  to  us,  brief  proces- 
sion we  have  hitherto   seen. 

She  is  a  restless  Nora,  as  restless  as  a 
monkey.  Her  hands  and  feet  are  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  passing  emotion  as  her  fea- 
tures. Her  swiftly  flitting  glances,  her  school- 
girl laughter,  her  sudden  changes  of  mood, 
and  her  childlike  unbelief  in  a  Nemesis  that 
can  overtake  her,  all  were  wonderfully  con- 
sistent,  and  brilliantly  depicted. 

With  it  all,  she  is  something  of  an  exotic. 
Nora,  you  remember,  besides  enslaving  the 
senses  of  her  husband,  kicked  up  a  good  deal 
of  a  commotion  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
moribund  Dr.  Rank,  who  was  not  too  busy 
dying  to  fail  to  respond  to  the  charm  of  the 
sensuous  little  pagan,  who,  true  to  her  unde- 
veloped soul,  and  as  frank  and  unhypocritical 
as  a  child,  says  gayly  to  the  poor  wretch  in 
the  midst  of  his  confession,  "Oh,  what  an 
ugly  way  to  talk  of  death !" 

In  the  scene  of  scenes,  when  the  awakening 
comes,  the  audience  realized  that  the  dynamic 
Russian  woman  was  fully  up  to  expressing  the 
immense  transformation  that,  all  in  a  moment 
had  been  wrjught  in  the  spirit  of  the  girl- 
wife.  When  the  perception  came  to  her  of 
her  husband'1;  absolute  selfishness,  of  the  fact 
that  h\s  pn  iction  and  love  were  to  be  with- 
ind  Sat  "the  miracle  did  not  happen," 
a  hit<     intensity    of    mood    enwrapped 

■    made    her   auditors   feel   with    her 


that  the  rosy  clouds  of  illusion  were  swept 
away,  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  Nora,  who, 
mother  though  she  was,  had  hitherto  been  a 
girl,  had  become  a  woman  looking  at  the 
ugly  facts  of  life  in  the  clear  and  prosaic 
light   of  reality. 

It  is  always  a  wonderfully  interesting 
scene;  one  that  reaches  women  particularly. 
Women  are  often  rebels  at  heart,  but  the 
tactful  creatures  habitually  conceal  the  fact, 
only  venturing  ,to  glory  in  the  uprisings  of 
others  who  dare  to  break  their  chains.  It  is 
odd  that  it  fell  to  a  man  to  write  of  this 
particular  phase  of  the  marital  life,  because 
women  do  so  glory  in  this  scene  of  Nora's 
revolt.  And  the  rebellion  was  so  complete. 
For  my  part  I  can  never  understand  a  woman 
going  off  deliberately  and  leaving  three  babies 
behind.  With  all  due  respect  to  Ibsen,  my 
opinion  is  that  Nora,  even  Ibsen's  Nora,  would 
be  sure  to  come  back  like  that  other  rebel 
wife  in  "The  Revolt"  of  the  German  Strine- 
berg's  creation,  who,  though  hating  her 
slavery  to  a  bondmaster,  returned  because  the 
impulse  toward  freedom  had,  through  lack 
of  usage,  become  blighted. 

Nora  had  so  much  more  reason  to  return, 
with  three  innocent  hostages  to  fortune  lying 
in  their  cradles,  but  she  goes  away  with  a 
quickness  of  movement  and  a  firmness  and 
finality  of  tone  that  do  not  suggest  a  latent 
relenting. 

And  she  reached  her  audience  thoroughly. 
Many,  including  even  man  the  tyrant,  wept 
freely,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  af- 
forded by  the  sound  of  several  trumpet  blasts 
played  upon  masculine  noses,  which  diversi- 
fied the  gentler  and  less  positive  note  of  femi- 
nine sniffs. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  no  stagy  sentiment 
in  Nora's  leave-taking.  It  had  the  dignity  of 
self-unconsciousness,  and  the  dominant  note 
the  actress  struck  was  not  that  of  pathos. 

A  thought,  by  the  way,  suddenly  struck  me. 
I  wonder  if  the  masculine  blowers  of  emo- 
tional trumpets  were  weeping  in  sympathy 
with  Thorwald.  Poor,  selfish  Thorwald,  I 
don't  believe  the  women  ever  waste  a  tear 
upon  him.  But  he  had  his  sorrow,  too,  and 
perhaps  the  men  do.  It's  the  same  old,  ever- 
burning question   of  the  point  of  view. 

Nazimova  gave  a  more,  much  more  com- 
plete revelation  of  the  maternal  side  of  Nora 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  by  showing 
herself  in  the  light  of  a  care-free  playmate  of 
the  children.  The  scene  in  which  she  "played 
bear"  on  all  fours  was  done  with  the  same 
amount  of  artistic  conscience  as  all  the  others, 
and,  as  in  the  parting  scene,  with  a  com- 
mendable absence  of  seeking  for  the  stereo- 
typed response  due  to  a  puling  sentimentality. 
In  the  matter  of  looks,  Nazimova  is  as  un- 
American  as  .they  make  them.  She  has  a  pair 
of  immense  dark  eyes,  the  size  of  which  is 
unduly  emphasized  by  grease  paint,  hair  dark 
enough  for  a  Latin,  an  ivory-tinted  skin,  and 
strongly   marked   features. 

Her  figure  is  slight  to  angularity,  and  she 
omits  to  cover  her  rather  swarthy  neck  and 
arms  with  the  conventional  pearl  powder. 
She  is  neither  beautiful  nor  handsome,  nor 
even  pretty.  She  is  unusual,  distinctive.  She 
is  better  than  pretty,  being  of  a  type  that 
would  instantly  arrest  the  eye.  She  is,  in 
the  matter  of  looks,  the  woman  who  would,  in 
her  progress  down  the  street,  be  followed  by 
every  masculine  gaze,  even  if  it  were  un- 
known that  she  was  the  Nazimova. 

She  is  not  gifted  vocally,  her  voice  being 
light,  unmusical,  and  inclined  to  hollowness. 
In  spite  of  her  vivacity  there  seemed  to  be 
always  an  underlying  note  of  plaintiveness 
in  it. 

Her  knowledge  of  English  is  ample  enough 
to  reassure  those  who  are  hesitating  to  ven- 
ture their  pile  on  seats  for  a  foreigner  who  is 
possibly  unintelligible.  Yet,  although  she  pro- 
nounces her  English  almost  perfectly,  she  has 
not  succeeded  in  conquering  the  intonations 
natural  to  her  native  medium  of  speech,  and 
a  number  of  times  she  was  almost  if  not  quite 
unintelligible.  These  occasions  were,  how- 
ever, the  exception.  She  has  a  marked 
though  recurring  lisp,  very  noticeable  when 
she  says,  for  an  instance :  "I  must  'sink 
'sings  out  for  myself." 

With  all  her  talent,  her  artistic  thorough- 
ness, and  the  completeness  of  satisfaction  that 
her  impersonation  gives,  there  is  in  Nazimova 
a  curious  lack  of  being  able  to  win  us,  to  draw 
our  sympathies  warmly  to  her.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  why.  Perhaps  it  is  her  foreign- 
ness,  but  that  would  certainly  place  us  in  a 
provincial  light. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  her  conception,  and 
Ibsen's,  of  Nora's  character  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  her  winning  hearts.  The  curious 
thing,  by  the  way,  about  these  human  dynamos 
is  that  they  can  fascinate,  can  magnetize,  but 
they  can  not  so  readily  win  hearts.  Some- 
times they  even  exert  a  sort  of  power  of 
repulsion.  At  any  rate,  there  is  something 
about  this  slight  girl-wife  of  Thorwald  Hel- 
mer,  an  exoticism  of  nature,  which  just  re- 
moves her  from  the  realm  of  our  sympathies. 
The  support  in  "A  Doll's  House"  was  all 
right,  but  not  in  the  least  brilliant. 

Mr.  Brandon  Tynan,  the  leading  man,  is  a 
shouter,  and  his  acting,  as  well  as  his  voice, 
lacks  shading.  He  did,  to  be  sure,  cause  us 
to  realize  the  monstrous  egotism  and  the 
superficiality  of  Helmer,  but  that  was  more 
due  to  the  role  itself  than  the  acting  of  it. 
Mr.  Percy  Lyndal's  Dr.  Rank  was  mortuary 


enough  in  all  conscience,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than   enough. 

Mr.  Cyril  Young's  Krogstadt  was  just 
routine  work,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Wieldling  gave 
a  satisfactory  Mrs.  Linden. 


Elman's  Farewell  Concert  with  Orchestra. 

Never  in  the  musical  history  of  this  city 
has  a  more  remarkable  musical  treat  been 
offered  the  music  lovers  than  the  one  Man- 
ager Will  Greenbaum  has  arranged  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  May  2,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
On  this  occasion  Mischa  Elman  will  make  his 
farewell  appearance,  and  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York,  under  Modest  Altschuler.  This 
orchestra  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  it  was  with  it  that  Elman  made  his  debut 
in  America,  scoring  a  sensational  triumph 
with  the  difficult  "Concerto"  by  Tschaikowsky. 
This  is  the  work  he  will  play  on  Sunday. 
Elman's  other  big  number  will  be  the  "Otello" 
fantasie  by  Ernst. 

The  great  orchestra  will  play  novelties  by 
Russian  composers,  quite  new  to  this  city. 
One  of  the  numbers  is  called  "Khowanschina" 
or  "Sunrise  on  the  Moskva  River"  and  is  by 
Musorgski.  Another  is  a  group  of  two  Cau- 
casian sketches,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Jacob 
Altschuler,  said  to  be  the  finest  viola  player 
in  America,  will  play  an  obligato,  as  will  also 


May   Boley,   Comedienne,   at   the  Princess 

Theatre,    as    Queen    Elsa    in    "It 

Happened  in  Nordland." 

Mr.  Edward  Raho  on  the  English  horn.  The 
composer  of  this  work  is  Ippolitoff  Ivanow, 
one  of  the  younger  Russians  who  is  creating 
a  stir  in  the  world  of  music.  Liadow's  charm- 
ing "Mosquito  Dance,"  introduced  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  the  wild,  barbaric  "March 
Slav"  will  complete  the  programme. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  com- 
bining these  two  attractions  there  will  be  no 
rise  in  prices.  Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  the  box- 
office  of  the  theatre  will  be  open  at  10  a.  m. 


Although  M.  Eugene  Brieux  is  just  past 
fifty,  having  been  born  in  Paris  in  1S5S,  he 
has  won  a  high  place  in  the  dramatic  world, 
and  has  lately  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Like  many  others,  he  be- 
gan as  a  journalist.  The  demon  of  the  theatre 
gripped  him,  however,  and,  yielding  to  its  sug- 
gestion, he  trod  with  invincible  perseverance 
the  path  to  fame.  About  twenty  years  ago 
two  of  his  plays,  "Mariage  d'Artistes"  and 
"Blanchette,"  opened  to  him  that  path  on 
which  he  has  traveled  with  a  firm  step  onward 
and  upward.  Several  of  his  dramas  have  re- 
ceived the  official  seal  of  approval  by  being 
produced  at  the  Comedie  Francaise. 


Alessandro  Bonci,  who  was  once  the  star 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  and  then 
joined  the  Metropolitan  forces,  sailed  a  few 
days  ago  for  Europe  in  what  may  be  vulgarly 
defined  as  a  state  of  mind.  He  declared  that 
strife  and  intrigues  had  disrupted  the  forces 
at  the  Metropolitan ;  that  he,  personally,  Ales- 
sandro Bonci,  had  unwittingly  grasped  the  hot 
end  of  the  poker ;  that  he  didn't  care  a  fig 
for  his  contract  with  the  Metropolitan,  and 
had  grave  doubts  whether  he  would  return. 


DON'T  FORGET   THE  BIG 

Charity  Fund  Benefit 

To  be  given  by  the 
ASSOCIATED   THEATRICAL    MANAGERS 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO 

At  the  PRINCESS  THEATRE 

Tuesda/  afternoon.  May  4th 
MONSTER   CONTINUOUS   PERFORMANCE 

The  very  best  talent  from  the  Van  Ness,  Alcazat,  Piin 
cess,  American,  Orpbeum  .mJ  Valencia  theatres  and  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Reserved  Seats,  Sl-50.     Now  on  sale. 


FE  GARRICK 
iFormer  Orpheum) 


Ellis  St  at  Fillmore 


Mischa  Elman's 

FAREWELL 

In  conjunction  with  the 

Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 

Modest  Altschuler,  Conductor 
This  Sunday  Afternoon,   May  2  at  2:30 
Elman  will  play  concerto  by  Tschaikow- 
sky and  '■Otello"  Fantasie  by  Ernst. 
Orchestral  novelties  by  Russian  Masters 
Seats  S2.00,  SI. SO,  SI. 00.     Box   office   Sherman,   Clay 
&  Co.'s.    Sunday  at  Theatre.  Baldwin  Piano  Used 


DRAMATIC    AND   MUSICAL 

Shakespearean  Festival 

BEN   GREET   PLAYERS 

and 
THE   RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Modest  Altschuler,  Conductor 
Over  100  Musicians.  Actors,  Dancers,  Singers,  Etc. 
Commencing  Monday  Eve.,  May  3 

"A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM," 

(with  Mendelssohn's  music  complete) 

Monday  and  Wednesday  Eves.,  Sunday  Aft. 

THE   TEMPEST— Tuesday  and  Thursday  Eves. 

(Music  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Sullivan.) 

"AS    YOU   LIKE   IT."— Friday  Eve. 

(Music  from  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symph.) 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET— Saturday  Eve. 

(Music  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Gounod.) 

Special  Matinee  Thursday  Aft.  at  3:30 

"EVERYMAN" 

(Music  from  Wagner's  "Parsifal") 
Seats  75c  to  S2.00  at  Sherman  Clay  &  Co. 


GREEK    THEATRE  —  Berkeley 
This  Saturday  Eve.,  May  1st 

'*A    MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM." 
Next  Saturday  afternoon.  May  8,  "The  Tempest." 
Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  and  usual  places  in  Berkeley. 


CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    HALL 

Sacramento  and  Scott 

Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues 

(Delivered  by  Wright  Kramer) 
COLORED    VIEWS    AND    MOTION     PICTURES 

TUTC  FRIDAY  EVENING,  2:15  DCDT  TIT 

llllj  SATURDAY  AFT.,     3:15  DLIVLIIN 

Also  Friday  afternoon  at  Ye  Liberty,  Oakland 

Seats  SI. 00,  75c,  50c.     Sherman   Clay   &   Co,  and  Ye 
Liberty  office. 

"Vienna"  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  Eves.,  Wednesday 
matinee. 

"Paris"  next  Thursday  and  Friday  Eves,  Saturday  mati- 
nee, and  Oakland. 


{JEW  ORPHEUM  ESS 


Bet.  Stockton  and  Powell 

Phone  Douglas  70 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

ANGELA  DOLORES  and  Company,  in 
"Cupid  at  Home";  the  Dancer  of  the  Kirmess, 
LA  VALERA  (MRS.  HORTON  FORREST 
PHIPPSj;  MELNOTTE  TWINS  and  CLAY 
SMITH;  HAWTHORNE  and  BURT;  "The 
Arrival  of  Betty,"  by  LILLIAN  MORTIMER 
and  Company;  GOKDON  and  MARX;  4 — 
AMATIS  SISTERS— 4;  New  Orpheum  Mo 
tion  Pictures;  Last  Week  of  GRIGOLATI'S 
AERIAL  BALLET. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinees  (except  Sundavs  and  holi- 
days),   10c,    25c,    50c. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  E"Sr 

*  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 

Class  "A"  Theatre  Phone  West  663 

Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 

THIS    AND    NEXT    WEEK    ONLY 

The  New  York  Casino  musical  comedy  hit 

A  CHINESE  HONEYMOON 

FRED   MACE  MAY  BOLEY 

All    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    Cast 

CHORUS    OF    FORTY 
Next— "PIFF   PAFF  POUF." 
Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.      Mats, 
(except  Sundays  and  holidays),  25c,  50c,  75c. 


VAN  NESS  THEATRE  %£%> 

T  Phone  Market  500 

Beginning    Monday,    May    3 
SECOND   AND   LAST  WEEK 

Mme.  NAZIMOVA 

Performances  in   English 
Mondav    and    Tuesday    Evenings,    "HEDDA 
GABLER." 

Balance   of  week,    including  Wednesday   and 

Saturday   mats.,    "COMTESSE    COQUETTE." 

Seats:    $2,    $1.50,   $1,    75c,   50c 

May    10— NAT    C.    GOODWIN    and    EDNA 

GOODRICH. 


Valencia  St.  B  13th 
Phone  Market  17 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 

*  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 

This     Sunday     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last 
Times    of    "If    I    Were    King" 
Starting     Monday     Evening,     May     3 
First  production  in  stock  in  this  city  of 
A  TEXAS  STEER 
Hoyt's    Great    Political    Satire 
All  the  Valencia  favorites  in  the  cast,  includ- 
ing paul  McAllister,  Florence  oak- 
ley  and  GEORGE  OSBOURNE. 

Matinees  Wed.,   Sat.  and  Sun.,   10c  and  25c; 
evenings,    10c  to  50;  box  seats,  75c  and  $1. 
Next— "SPORTING  LIFE." 


May  1,  1909. 
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EASTERN  THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


By  the  performance  of  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows"  that  Maude  Adams  and  her  company 
gave  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  Haven, 
in  the  afternoon  of  April  19,  Yale  University 
is  assured  a  theatre  of  its  own — where  it  may 
hold  its  commencements  and  occasionally  in- 
vite visiting  artists.  Long  before  the  perform- 
ance every  seat  and  most  of  the  aisles  were 
crowded,  at  advanced  prices.  Miss  Adams 
donated  the  services  of  the  company,  the 
railroad  expenses,  moving  the  production  from 


Zoe    Bamett,    Soubrette    at    the    Princess 
Theatre. 

New  York  to   New   Haven,  and  the  rental  of 
the  G,rand  Opera  House  of  New  Haven. 


The  breakdown  of  Caruso — whether  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  no  one  can  tell — is  the 
musical  sensation  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  singer  dies  twice — the  first  time 
when  he  loses  his  voice.  Caruso  has  gone 
back  to  Europe,  but  is  not  without  hope  that 
he  will  recover  the  full  use  of  his  vocal 
chords.  

Julia  Marlowe  has  joined  E.  H.  Sothern 
for  a  round  of  Shakespearean  productions 
in    Baltimore,    Washington,    and    New    York. 


Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  will  appear 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Twelfth  Night," 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and  "Hamlet." 


Of  the  concert  given  a  few  evenings  ago 
in  New  York  by  Miss  Clemens,  the  critic  of 
the  Evening  Post  says: 

"There  was  an  audience  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction at  Mendelssohn  Hall  last  night  when 
Miss  Clara  Clemens  and  Miss  Lillian  Little- 
hales  gave  a  joint  recital.  Literature  was 
represented  as  well  as  music ;  Mark  Twain 
was  there  to  witness  his  daughter's  triumph, 
and  W.  D.  Howells  applauded  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  a  paid  claque.  After  the  second 
group  of  songs,  bouquets  were  passed  to  Miss 
Clemens,  the  last  one  being  carried  by  her 
venerable  father,  and  as  she  was  a  little  slow 
in  coming  out  again,  he  deposited  it  on  the 
stage  for  her  to  prck  up.  Miss  Clemens's 
voice  has  the  true  contralto  quality,  so  rare 
in  these  days  ;  yet  there  is  great  beauty  also 
in  her  highest  tones.  If  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink,  who  sings  soprano  as  well  as  mezzo 
and  contralto,  had  charge  of  her  voice,  great 
things   might    be   accomplished   with    it." 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 

The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues,  to  be  de- 
livered in  Christian  Science  Hall  by  Mr. 
Wright  Kramer,  Mr.  Holmes's  fellow-traveler 
and  associate  lecturer,  are  to  begin  this  week, 
"Berlin"  being  the  first  subject.  Colored  il- 
lustrations and  motion  pictures  will  give 
glimpses  of  the  strange  life  and  scenes  in 
and  about  the  great  German  capital.  The 
Berlin  dates  are  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings and  Saturday  afternoon  of  this  week. 

"Vienna"  will  be  the  subj  ect  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  next  week.  Mr.  Holmes  has  made 
a  great  study  of  the  Viennese  out-of-door  life 
and  will  describe  not  only  the  outlying  lake 
districts,  but  will  enter  the  valleys  of  the 
Austrian  Alps  and  climb  the  highest  peak  of 
the   Gross    Glockner. 

"Paris,"  the  city  magnificent,  will  be  pic- 
tured Thursday  and  Friday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Art  galleries,  churches,  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
will  be  shown,  with  the  fashionable  resorts, 
and  those  of  the  American  artists  in  the  cele- 
brated Latin  Quarter. 

"London"  will  furnish  the  topic  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  evenings  and  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  the  third  week  of  the  Trav- 
elogues. 

Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s.     Prices,  $1,   75  cents,  and  50  cents. 


Shakespearean  Plays  at  the  Greek  Theatre 

A   more  suitable   play  than   "A    Midsummer 

Night's     Dream"     could    scarcely    have    been 

chosen   for  the  moonlight  performance  at  the 

Greek    Theatre    at    Berkeley    Saturday    night, 


Paul  McAllister,  Leading  Man  of  the  Valencia 
Theatre  Stock  Company. 

May  1,  by  the  one  hundred  actors,  singers, 
dancers,  and  mu-sicians  comprising  the  Ben 
Greet  Players  and  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. With  this  play,  Mendelssohn's  de- 
lightful music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
will  be  given. 


Next  Saturday  afternoon,  May  8,  the  same 
organizations  will  present  "The  Tempest" 
there,  with  the  music  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Peter  Tschaikowsky.  These  are  by  far 
the  most  important  productions  yet  offered  in 
the   wonderful   open-air   auditorium. 

The  performances  are  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  faculty  committee  on  music  and 
drama. 

Seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  both  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
and  at  the  usual  places  in  Berkeley. 


MARTELL  &   CO. 

World  Renowned  Cognac 

BRANDIES 


ONE  STAR 
TWO  STAR 
THREE  STAR 

tmk 

Boll  led 

V    O 
V    S    O 

Copnac 

V    S    O    P 
E    S    O    P 

KS 

France 

CANTRELL  &  COCHRANE'S 

BELFAST 
GINGER     .^       ALE 


29  Cold  and  Prize  Medals  Awarded 


AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 


HAIG  &  HAIG 


Three  Star 
Five  Slat 


SCOTCH   WHISKY 

Distilled  since  1679 
OldMI  Scotch  Whisky  House  in  the  World 

HIGHEST  GRADE  IMPORTED 


WILLIAM    WOLFF   &   CO. 
52   Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Distributors 


DINGEE  PARK 

MUST  BE  SOLD 


AUCTION 

SATURDAY 

MAY   1st    (May  Day) 


WM.  H.  CROCKER'S 
ULTIMATUM 


Here  is  a  letter  that  speaks  for 

itself.   Read  it  carefully 

for  it  tells  the  story  just 

as  it  stands 


SEE  DAILY  PAPERS 
FOR  PARTICULARS 

Trains  leave  Third  and  Townsend 

at  10:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 

Saturday    ::    Round  trip, 

including  barbecue, 

75c 


VV1    H.CROCKEP 
C  CROCKER  HfiJKlHAL.  B. 


April  26th,  1909. 

Messrs.  .Baldwin  &  Howell, 
318  Kearny  Street, 
City. 

Dear  Si  rs : - 

Referring  -to  the  matter  of  the  auction  sale  of 
the  lots  in  Dingee  Park,   which  I  have  already  instructed  you  to 
hold  on  Saturday,   May  1st,    -  1  wish,  to   impress   upon  you  the   im- 
portance of  keeping  the  public   informed,  of  the  fact  that  these 
lots  are  to  be  gold  "without  limit   or  reserve. 

"it  would,  he  -well  to  call  attention  to   the  fact 
that  peninsular  property  is  a  good  investment,   especially  when 
purchased,  upon  a  conservative  hasis. 

1  have  no  doubt   that  this  sale  will  he  made   on  a 
plane  that  will   return  a  fair  profit  to   the  purchasers,    owing  to 
the    steady  increase  in  values    on  all   suburban  properties  during 
the  last  few  years. 

I  have   every' reason  to  telieve  that  the   auction 
sale  will  prove  a  succeSE  and  of  henefit  to  hoth  the  purchasers 
and  the  owner. 


Very/truly  yours, 


JL^ 


BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 


AUCTIONEERS    i*    San  Francisco 

318-324  Kearny  Street 
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VANITY   FAIR. 


Few  people  know  that  the  United  States 
treasury  employs  an  army  of  spies  in  Europe 
in  order  to  checkmate  the  wiles  of  returning 
tourists  who  would  defraud  the  revenue.  It 
is  common  enough  to  hear  of  some  too  con- 
fiding passenger  betrayed  to  the  customs  men 
by  a  fellow-traveler  who  has  been  made  the 
recipient  of  dangerous  secrets  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  silks  and  jewelry,  but  that  the  de- 
partment goes  so  far  as  to  send  its  emissaries 
to  Europe  is  something  new  to  most  persons. 
But  it  is  a  fact.  A  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Paris  says  that  secret  service  agents  have 
just  arrived  in  readiness  for  the  summer 
tourist  and  that  it  will  be  hard  to  make  a 
purchase  of  any  importance  without  attracting 
attention  that  may  ultimately  prove  trouble- 
some. 

One  of  the  functions  of  these  agents  is  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  collusion  in  low  invoicing 
between  French  exporters  and  American  firms, 
but  their  chief  duty  is  to  get  on  the  track  of 
the  wealthy  tourist  who  makes  large  pur- 
chases of  dutiable  goods  and  then  exercises 
his  ingenuity  to  get  them  into  the  country 
without  the  formality  of  paying  duty.  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  who 
recently  arrived  in  Paris  from  London,  has 
entered  no  art  shop  or  tapestry  dealer's  place 
without  the  fact  of  her  visit  being  known  a 
few  minutes  later  with  full  details  of  her 
purchases.  When  Mrs.  Palmer  went  away  she 
took  all  her  acquisitions  to  London  with  her 
and  this  somewhat  complicated  the  situation, 
although  a  similar  secret  service  exists  in 
England. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  these  agents  have 
exceeded  their  duties  and  have  made  them-^ 
selves  offensive,  besides  resorting  to  methods 
that  are  not  defensible.  When  it  comes  to 
bribing  chambermaids,  valets,  hotel  servants, 
and  even  hotel  managers  to  spy  upon  the 
privacy  of  guests,  we  feel  that  even  the  neces- 
sities of  revenue  are  a  small  excuse  for  an 
intolerable  espionage,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
pretty  vigorous  complaints  have  been  lodged. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  customs  duties  are 
evaded  to  an  enormous  extent,  but  the  Ameri- 
can visitor  in  Paris  does  not  like  to  be 
treated  by  his  own  government  as  though  he 
were  in  Russia  and  had  fallen  under  the  sus- 
picions  of  the  political  police. 


A  report  from  London  says  that  the  models 
who  are  employed  by  many  West  End  dress- 
makers to  display  the  new  season's  dresses 
are  trying  to  bring  their  waist  measurements 
up  to  a  uniform  twenty-four  inches,  which  is 
the  ideal  waist  of  the  present  fashion. 

The  eighteen  or  nineteen-inch  waists  which 
were  once  the  rule  in  many  West  End  show- 
rooms and  which  necessitated  excessive  tight 
lacing  for  the  girls  employed  are  not  only  no 
longer  required  in  the  better-class  establish- 
ments, but  their  possessors  are  required  to 
develop  a  waist  measurement  several  inches 
larger. 

"Our  stock  waist  is  twenty-four  inches,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  show  present-day  gowns  to 
advantage  on  a  smaller  waist,"  explains  the 
manager  of  one  well-known  establishment. 
"Many  people  have  developed  unnatural  waists 
in  course  of  time,  and  when  a  girl  has  ac- 
quired one  of  these  small  waists  a  pad  is 
placed  inside  her  corsets  to  fill  up  the  waist 
cavity. 

"Tight  lacing  only  obtains  in  old-fashioned 
showrooms  which  have  not  yet  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  entire  change  in  the  character 
of  dress." 


A  New  York  oculist  makes  a  curious  dis- 
closure and  we  hardly  know  whether  his  ex- 
perience was  exceptional  or  whether  it  indi- 
cates a  more  or  less  common  practice.  Inter- 
viewed by  the  New  York  Sun,  the  oculist  in 
question  says  he  was  surprised  when  there 
walked  into  his  office  a  very  pretty  woman 
whose  eyes  showed  at  once  that  they  needed 
no  treatment : 

"I  want  you  to  make  my  eves  beautiful,"  said 
she. 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  "this  is  not  the  office  of  a 
beauty   doctor." 

"I  don't  care,"  she  retorted.  "I  know  that  you 
can  improve  the  appearance  of  my  eyes  and  I  want 
you  to  do  it." 

"Kindly  remove  your  hat,"  said  I,  in  my  most 
professional    manner. 

"No,"  said  she,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
off  my  hat.  You  can  observe  my  eyes  better  with 
my  hat  on." 

The  hat  was  of  the  very  tall,  very  round,  and 
very  overhanging  variety.  I  believe  she  called  it 
a  peach  basket.  I  know  it  came  so  far  down  over 
her  forehead  that  only  her  eyes  were  visible 
under  the  downturned  brim,  and  the  edges  were 
so  low  as  to  act  like  blinders. 

"My  eyes  are  well,"  she  said,  "but  they  are 
not  effective.  I  must  have  beautiful  eyes  if  I 
am  going  to  wear  this  kind  of  hat.  I  want  eyes 
that  are  big,  lustrous,  and  deep,  that  glow  and  look 
expressive." 

I  bad  become  interested. 

"May  I  ask  what  you  expect  me  to  do?"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"I  want  you  5rst  to  give  me  something  to  make 
my  eyes  bright,  at  night — belladonna  or  whatever 
will  have  that  effect.  Then  I  want  you  to  treat 
my  eyelashes  so  that  they  will  grow  until  they 
swcen  rry  eh  ks  like  the  eyelashes  of  the  heroine 
in    ..-        ssi:  s  Uer.*r 

:-en "    I    suggested,    drawing    her    out 

— i,"   said  she  with  the  slightest  hesita- 


tion as  though  she  feared  that  I  might  balk — "and 
then  I  want  you  to  lengthen  my  eyes.  I  want  the 
very  long  Cavalieri  eyes,  the  eyes  of  Maxine 
Elliott,  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  dancers." 

"Ah,"  I  observed;    "and  you  wish  me  to " 

"Exactly,"  said  she,  "I  wish  you  to  slit  my  eyes 
at  the  outer  corners  so  as  to  increase  the  size. 
Then  I  may  want  you  to  slit  the  upper  lid  and 
draw  it  up  a  little  tighter,  so  that  it  will  not  sag 
over  my  eyes.      Do  you  get  the  idea?" 

"I  get  the  idea  perfectly,"  said  I,  "but  it  is, 
I  fear,  far  beyond  my  skill  and  experience.  I 
would  stumble  and  blunder  and  I  might  injure 
your  appearance." 

"I'll  take  the  risk,"  said  she,  "because  I've 
heard  that  it  can  be  done.  A  friend  of  mine  knew 
an  American  woman  who  had  her  eyes  treated 
that  way  in  Paris,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Italian  ladies  have  their  eyes  lengthened  in  that 
fashion." 

"It  may  be,"  said  I,  "but  I  am  afraid  to  under- 
take it  I  must  refer  you  to  a  beauty  expert.  I 
am  only  an  oculist.  My  mission  is  to  keep  the 
eyes    well,    not  to    vivisect  them." 

This  experience  has  been  duplicated  many  times 
since.  My  warning  in  each  case  is  to  let  the  eyes 
alone.  If  a  woman  can  get  hints — harmless  hints, 
mind  you — from  her  beauty  missionary  all  the 
better  for  her.  No  woman  can  be  too  beautiful. 
But  when  it  comes  to  surgery  upon  the  eyes  I 
advise  a  woman  to  pause.  Even  the  overtopping 
peach  basket  is  not  worth  the  risk  involved. 

The  peach  basket  hat  has  much  to  answer 
for,  but  if  it  necessitates  a  surgical  recon- 
struction of  the  face  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
It  is  true  that  the  woman  who  wears  this 
sort  of  monstrosity  usually  has  a  face  that 
seems  to  call  for  some  surgical  assistance,  but 
it  is  so  easy  to  carry  these  things  too  far. 


The  German  emperor,  as  head  of  the  army, 
has  issued  an  order  eminently  proper,  but  one 
that  should  hardly  have  been  necessary.  His 
attention  having  been  called  to  the  preva- 
lence of  smoking  among  army  officers,  he  has 
directed  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no 
such  indulgence  in  the  presence  of  ladies  who 
are  in  evening  dress,  neither  in  ballrooms,  res- 
taurants, nor  anywhere  else.  The  order  ap- 
plies even  to  private  houses  and  the  emperor 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  means  what 
he  says,  and  as  he  is  usually  a  man  of  his 
word  in  such  matters  and  with  full  power  to 
make  things  exceedingly  lively  for  any  officer 
who  offends  him  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
wishes  will  be  respected.  But  why  is  such 
an  order  necessary?  Are  German  officers  ac- 
customed to  smoke  in  ballrooms?  We  may 
assume  that  they  are,  but  this  intimation  that 
the  military  sprig  is  not  entirely  supreme  in 
the  Fatherland  will  be  received  with  some 
surprised  satisfaction. 


Speaking  of  Germany,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  for  some  obscure  reason  of  its  own, 
has  issued  a  report  on  the  relative  cost  of 
living  in  Germany  and  England.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
England,  but  a  correspondent  maintains  that 
for  the  same  money  one  can  have  a  much 
better  time  in  Germany  than  in  England.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  prices  paid  in  the  course  of 
over  a  year  in  various  German  towns.  For  a 
large  front  room  with  veranda  and  bedroom, 
both  well  furnished,  in  one  of  the  best  streets 
of  a  fairly  fashionable  town,  $7.50  a  month. 
Breakfast,  coffee  and  rolls,  cost  5  cents  a 
day;  dinner  at  midday,  at  the  best  hotel  (most 
Germans  seem  to  dine  out),  costs  35  cents  a 
day,  and  a  hot  meat  supper  15  cents.  After- 
noon tea  on  the  river  or  at  the  confectioner's 
was  usually  about  10  cents.  If  one  went  out 
into  the  country  things  were  cheaper  again. 
"After  a  long  walk  one  morning  I  turned  into  a 
wayside  public  house  for  something  to  eat," 
writes  a  correspondent.  "They  had  nothing 
but  fresh  eggs,  so  I  had  two  with  some  bread 
and  butter  and  coffee.  The  bill  was  25  pfen- 
nigs (5  cents).  It  was  made  up  thus:  10  pf. 
for  the  coffee,  10  pf.  for  two  eggs,  and  5  pf. 
for  the  bread  and  butter. 

"But  the  thing  on  which  I  found  most 
money  was  to  be  saved  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  England,"  adds  the  correspondent, 
"was  amusement.  The  amusements,  to  begin 
with,  are  of  a  simpler  kind.  One  can  hear 
as  good  music  as  a  town  has  to  give  for  a 
copper — that  is  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  in 
a  beer  garden.  The  regimental  bands  play  in 
these  gardens,  and  half  a  town  will  muster  in 
the  garden  to  listen,  children  as  well.  On  a 
summer  Sunday  morning  you  may  get  up  at 
6  a.  m.,  walk  to  a  neighboring  hilltop,  and 
find  the  regimental  band  playing  there.  The- 
atres, too,  are  cheap.  For  my  boat  on  the 
river  I  used  to  pay  3d.  an  hour  or  Is.  a  day  ; 
for  a  bicycle,  about  the  same  price  ;  for  the 
hire  of  a  piano,  5s.  a  month.  Work,  too,  is 
done  more  cheaply.  For  the  soling  and  heel- 
ing of  a  pair  of  boots  I  paid  3s.,  as  compared 
with  4s.  here,  and  so  on.  The  thing  is,  of 
course,  that  the  German  does  not  get  as  much 
to  spend  as  we  do,  and  his  amusements  have 
to  cost  less.  Then  materials  may  be  dearer, 
but  the  work  expended  on  them  is  cheaper. 
With  an  English  income  and  German  condi- 
tions I  could  get  along  very  well." 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says  that  the  silly  people  in  England 
are  just  as  silly  as  silly  people  in  America, 
for  which  recondite  discovery  let  us  be  duly 
grateful.  As  an  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  senseless  pastimes  among  the  "upper  ten" 
we  are  asked  to  consider  the  present  house- 
party  craze  for  amateur  hairdressing  and 
manicuring   which    has    swept   over    England. 


All  the  women  of  the  party,  with  their  attend- 
ant swains,  assemble  in  the  morning-room  or 
boudoir,  the  women  arrayed  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic dressing  gowns,  things  of  wonder  and 
fascination,  betucked,  bef  rilled,  and  made 
gorgeous  with  lace  and  ribbons ;  the  men  in 
elaborate  Oriental  draperies — the  latest  feat 
of  Dame  Fashion  for  the  adornment  of  the 
male.     Thus  the  work  begins. 

Awkward  situations  occasionally  arise  when 
it  happens  that  a  guest's  "crowning  glory" 
has  been  purchased  from  the  hairdresser.  In 
these  days  beauty  depends  not  so  much  on 
mother  nature  as  on  that  far  kinder  mother — 
art.  Those  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter  have 
been  disagreeable  about  the  latest  pastime  and 
have  bundled  themselves  and  their  tresses 
out  of  their  hostess's  house  with  dispatch. 

At  a  well-known  ducal  house  the  hostess 
recently  offered  prizes  for  the  best  and  the 
worst  dressed  head  which  appeared  at  her 
dinner  table,  the  operators  having  been  the 
men  of  the  house  party.  Originality  went  a 
long  way  in  determining  the  victors.  The 
coiffure  which  won  the  first  prize  represented 
a  bird's  nest  arranged  with  the  owner's  mag- 
nificent hair.  In  the  nest  were  three  eggs, 
and  above  was  poised  a  stuffed  bird  on  a 
branch. 


It  is  expected  that  during  the  coming  sea- 
son these  amateur  hairdressing  competitions 
will  form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at 
parties. 

In  manicure  all  the  smartest  set  excel.  So 
accomplished  are  they  that  they  boast  that 
were  there  need  for  them  to  earn  a  living 
they  could  make  it  in  this  way.  The  most 
exquisite  tools  in  gold  filigree  work  and 
mother  of  pearl,  not  to  mention  those  in  solid 
gold  bejeweled,  are  used  by  these  society 
manicurists  when  operating  on  each  other's 
fingers.  The  host  and  hostess  inspect  the 
work  of  their  guests,  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  though  they,  too,  are 
among  the  most  active  of  the  workers. 

There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  a  fashionable  high  church  clergy- 
man, son  of  a  late  prime  minister,  having  ob- 
served that  for  several  Sundays  the  owner  of 
a  famous  mansion  and  his  guests  never  at- 
tended church,  determined  to  find  out  the 
reason.  Forthwith,  during  service  hour,  he 
made  his  way  to  his  friend's  house,  and,  en- 
tering unannounced  through  a  French  window, 
found  the  whole  house  party  arrayed  in  their 
gorgeous  and  picturesque-  dressing  gowns, 
squatting  on  the  floor  manicuring  each  other's 
nails. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

invite  purchasers  to  visit  their 

SPACIOUS    NEW    BUILDING 

and  inspect  the  extensive  offerings  in 

Carpetings,  Oriental  and  Domestic 

Rugs,  Drapery  Fabrics,  Period  and 

Modern  Furniture 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


New  York 


Also 


Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  good  for  family  ose,  though 
specially  put  ap  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  uie  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  the  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street.         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


HmtimwimMMfflm 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods 


Overalls 

Jumpers 

Blouses 

Engineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pants 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirts 

Golf  Shirts 

Collars 

Cnffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


SiLkolines 

Quilts 

Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Ginghams 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkish  Towels 

Linens 

Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 

Piques 

Men's  Hosiery 

Men's  Underwear 

Women's  Hosiery 

Women's  Underwear 

Brown  Shirtings 

Bleached  Shirtings 

Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 

Wide  Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 
Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mr.  Jones  had  recently  become  the  father 
of  twins.  The  minister  stopped  him  on  the 
street  to  congratulate  him.  "Well,  Jones,"  he 
said,  "I  hear  that  the  Lord  has  smiled  on 
you."  "Smiled  on  me  !"  repeated  Jones.  "He 
laughed  out  loud  at  me !" 


The  story  is  an  old  one  of  the  party  of 
tired  travelers  who  entered  a  house  decorated 
by  a  peculiar  sign  and  demanded  oysters. 
"This  is  not  a  restaurant,"  said  the  courteous 
gentleman  who  met  them  ;  "I  am  an  aurist" 
"Isn't  that  an  oyster  hung  outside  the  door?" 
asked  one.     "No,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  ear." 


An  English  paper  says  that  the  champion 
absent-minded  man  lives  at  Balham.  On  one 
occasion  he  called  upon  his  old  friend,  the 
family  physician.  After  a  chat  of  a  couple  of 
hours  the  doctor  saw  him  to  the  door  and 
bade  him  good-night,  saying:  "Come  again. 
Family  all  well,  I  suppose?"  "My  heavens!" 
exclaimed  the  absent-minded  beggar,  "that  re- 
minds me  of  my  errand.  My  wife  is  in  a 
fit!" 


Little  Willie  was  missed  by  his  mother  one 
day  for  some  time,  and  when  he  reappeared, 
she  asked:  "Where  have  you  been,  my  pet?" 
"Playing  postman,"  replied  her  "pet."  I  gave 
a  letter  to  all  the  houses  in  our  road.  Real 
letters,  too."  "Where  on  earth  did  you  get 
them?"  questioned  his  mother,  in  amusement. 
"They  were  those  old  ones  in  your  wardrobe 
drawer,  tied  up  with  ribbon,"  was  the  inno- 
cent reply. 

The  fair  young  debutante  was  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  crowd  of  officers  at  the 
colonel's  ball.  Mama  was  standing  near  by, 
smiling  complacently  at  her  daughter's  social 
success.  The  discussion  was  over  the  quarrel 
of  the  day  before  between  two  brother  of- 
ficers. "What  was  the  casus  belli?"  asked  the 
fair  debutante.  "Maud !"  exclaimed  mama, 
in  a  shocked  voice,  "how  often  have  I  told 
you  to  say  stomach  ?" 


This  is  one  of  the  old  stories  told  by  Henry 
Clews,  of  Travers,  the  KTew  York  stammering 
wit.  Mr.  Clews  always  insists  that  the  aver- 
age Wall-Street  broker  is  the  most  honest  of 
men.  "Travers,"  said  Mr.  Clews,  "was  once 
invited  to  be  a  guest  at  a  yacht  regatta.  The 
waters  of  Newport  harbor  were  covered  with 
a  beautiful  squadron.  Mr.  Travers  found  that 
each  yacht  belonged  to  a  banker  or  broker. 
He  gazed  blankly  into  the  distance  for  a 
time,  and  then  inquired  softly:  'W-w-w- 
where  are  the  c-c-customers'  yachts  ?'  " 


Bill  Barlow,  of  Wyoming,  told  of  one  of 
the  first  humorous  paragraphs  of  his  former 
editorial  associate,  Bill  Nye.  There  had  been 
a  railroad  accident.  The  locomotive  was  lost, 
two  passenger  cars  were  destroyed,  the  ex- 
press car  was  smashed;  but  no  one  had  been 
fatally  hurt.  This  is  the  way  Bill  Nye  de- 
scribed it :  "For  upward  of  twenty  years  re- 
pairs have  been  repeatedly  promised  the  old 
South  Bridge.  Hoping  against  hope,  and 
waiting  until  distracted,  the  old  bridge  be- 
came discouraged  at  last,  and  yesterday  just 
laid  down  in  the  gorge  with  a  passenger 
train." 


Ever  since  entering  the  train,  two  stations 
back,  the  Yankee  in  England  had  been  talk- 
ing about  the  speed  with  which  buildings  were 
erected  across  the  water.  Finally,  to  cap  the 
climax,  he  told  of  a  twenty-two-story  building 
which  was  started  and  finished  in  one  month. 
His  fellow-passengers  had  given  up  all  hope 
that  he  would  ever  stop,  when  a  burly  York- 
shireman  turned  to  him,  saying :  "Why,  mon, 
that's  nowt.  At  home  I've  seen  'em  laying 
foundations  for  a  row  o'  houses  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Fm  goin'  to  work,  and  at  night  when 
I  come  back  they're  turning  t'  people  out  for 
back  rent." 


Matters  theatrical  were  on  the  tapis  and 
Robert  Edeson  was  cheerfully  remarking  the 
tolerance  with  which  the  public  frequently 
flock  in  crowds  to  productions  of  no  especial 
merit.  "It  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Edeson, 
"of  a  brewer  I  once  knew  who  had  a  large 
family,  and  each  child  had  a  number  of  ani- 
mal pets.  One  evening  a  clergyman  and  his 
wife  were  making  a  formal  call  on  the  brewer, 
when  one  of  the  children  burst  riotously  into 
the  room,  accompanied  by  his  favorite  goat. 
The  callers  were,  of  course,  plainly  discon- 
certed by  this  unexpected  visitation.  'Louie,' 
said  the  father  reprovingly,  'how  many  times 
have  I  asked  you  not  to  bring  dot  goat  into 
der  barlor?  I  must  inzist  dot  you  keep  him 
in  der  libray  !'  " 


A  minister  who  has  been  doing  missionary 
work  in  India  recently  returned  to  New  York 
for  a  visit,  and  was  a  guest  at  a  well-known 
hotel  where  everything  pleased  him  except 
the  absence  of  the  very  torrid  sauces  and 
spices  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed 
in  the  Far  East.  Fortunately  he  had  brought 
with  him  a  supply  of  his  favorite  condiments, 
and  by  arranging  with  the  head  waiter  these 


were  placed  on  his  table.  One  day  another 
guest  saw  the  appetizing  bottle  on  his  neigh- 
bor's table  and  asked  the  waiter  to  give  him 
some  of  "that  sauce."  "I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  "but  it  is  the  private  property  of 
this  gentleman."  The  minister,  however, 
overheard  the  other's  request,  and  told  the 
waiter  to  pass  the  bottle.  The  stranger 
poured  some  of  the  mixture  on  his  meat  and 
took  a  liberal  mouthful.  After  a  moment  he 
turned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  the  minister. 
"You're  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?"  "Yes. 
sir."  "And  you  preach  hell  and  damnation?" 
"Yes,"  admitted  the  minister.  "Well,  you're 
the  first  minister  I  ever  met  who  carried 
samples  I" 

■«♦*- 

THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

There  Are  Others. 
If  your  affinity  proves   untrue, 

There  are  others! 
If  sometimes  you're  feeling  blue, 

There  are  others! 
If  you  show  up  late  for  lunch, 
If  your  wife  hands  you  a  bunch, 
And  you  simply  sit  and  munch, 

There  are  others! 
If  at  trifles  you  get  sore, 

There  are  others! 
If  though  rich  you  still  want  more. 

There's  John  D. ! 
If  at  luck  you  often  curse, 
If  your  cold   is  getting  worse, 
If  you  do  not  like  this  verse, 

There's   Shakespeare! 

— HaHsz'ille   News. 


Ssasonable  Symptoms. 
There's   a   feeling  o'er   me   stealing 

That  there's  something  in  the  air 
That  displeases  both  ray  kneeses 

And  that  fills  my  joints  with  care. 
There's  an  atmosphere  of  Patmos, 

Or    some  other   lazy    clime, 
Where  the  worker  is  a  shirker 

Ten-elevenths  of  the  time. 

And   for  toiling  I'm  not  spoiling 

As  old  April  comes  along, 
And  I  1-earken  to  the  lark  in- 

Dulging  in  his  morning  song. 
I've  a  leaning  overweening 

For  the  hammock  and  the  vine. 
There's  a  shaky  and  a  flaky 

Sort  of  shiver  in  my  spine. 

There's   a  sing-song  sort  of  spring-song 

That  is  ringing  in  my  soul, 
And  a  notion  that  all  motion 

Is   the  harbinger  of  dole. 
I'm  not  lazy,  but  I'm  hazy. 

And  I'd  give  most  anything 
Just  to   scribble  and  to  fribble 

For    the   balance   of   the    Spring! 

— Carlylc  Smith  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Tempter. 
"There's    nothing    like   a    yacht,"    he    said, 

As  on  the  beach  they  stood; 
"It's  nice,"  was  her  reply,   "but  then, 
A  smack  is  quite   as   good." 

— Boston   Courier, 


When  He's  "It." 


The    farmer's    life    has    cares    and    joys, 

His  work  is  long  and  hard  and  rough; 
He  slaves  from  dawn  till  after  dark, 

To  raise  and  grow  and  own  enough, 
But  there's  a  bright  side  to  his  life, 

His  sorrows  he  can  always  drown 
When,    with  his  team,   he's  hired  to   haul 

A  busted   auto   back  to   town. 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 


Hirachman  &  Co. 

Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Stylish  Roadster  For  Sale 

Sorrel  with  white  face  and 
white  stockings.  Drives  single 
and  double;  trots  and  lopes 
under  saddle;  6  years  old; 
15  1-2  hands;  suited  for  a 
child.  Price  $250.  Can  be 
seen  at  owner's  place,  25 
Brown  Avenue,  San  Jose. 


RAY  LEVIN 

iHUlintr 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 

247   POWELL   STREET 
Telephone  Kearny  1619 


Slsaeitcm    SJraocl 


EUROPE   *25°  L    Sma"  ■ 

CUnWrE  and  up  Select  Parties 
JAPAN     -  -        -      S550 

ROUND  THE  WORLD    SU50, 11875,  12100 

Itineraries  on  request 
200  Berkeley  Buidlng.    Boston,  Mass. 


HUNTER  WHISKEY 

HIGH  BALL 

IS   REFRESHING 


HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


French  Savings  Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7  to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P- 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 
Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS   BANK   BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

UST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

coronaoo 

cor.  loma  and  orance 
Mills  Builoino  AVE. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


WHEN  MAKING  YOUR  SELEC- 
TION OF  A  BANK  IT  IS  IMPOR- 
TANT TO  CONSIDER  THE 
MATTER  OF  SERVICE.  IT  IS  OUR 
DESIRE  TO  GIVE  ACCURACY. 
PROMPTNESS  AND  CONVENIENCE 
AT  ALL  TIMES.  PERSONAL  ATTEN- 
TION IS  ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF 
THIS  BANK  AND  OUR  ASSOCIATED 
INSTITUTION.  THE  BERKELEY  BANK 
OF  SAVINGS  Sf  TRUST  CO..  AND  WE 
ENDEAVOR  TO  SEE  THAT  EACH 
CUSTOMER  HAS  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
EVERY    PART     OF    OUR    SERV1CE. 

Combined  Resources  S5.300.O00.00 
A.  W.  Navlor.  Pw.     F.  M.  Wilson,  Vitt-Prtt. 
F.  L.  Naylor    F.  C.  Mortimer    w.  s.  Wood 
Caihur  Am.  Caihi€r        Am.  Cathier 


<9rrkclfu:.l£iL 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Sarines  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Guaranteed    Capita!    5  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Oblandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  X.  Wal- 
ter, T.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  YV.  Heyer.  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5tb  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  W.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sanwme  St*. 

CAPITAL $2,500,000 

SURPLUS 750.000 

Sig  Grecnebaum,  president;  H.  Fleisch- 
hacker,  vice-president  and  manager;  Alden 
Anderson,  vice-president;  R.  Altschul.  cashier; 
C.  F.  Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein, 
assistant   cashier. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
142?  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Honroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  Cittforniz   Street 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department :  . 

Already  something  of  the  summer  quiet  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  social  world  and  as  soon  as  the 
several  important  weddings  of  the  next  few  weeks 
are  over  the  many  who  have  planned  to  leave 
town  for  the  next  few  months  will  depart 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Eleanor  Cushing,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing  of  San  Rafael,  to  Mr. 
James  Jenkins  of  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  the 
wedding  has  not  beeri  stated. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Berry,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Berry,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  and  not  as  was  an- 
nounced, through  a  typographical  error,  on  May  15. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Severence  Rus- 
sell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Rus 
sell,  to  Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglas,  LT.  S. 
N.,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  May 
12,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,   Oakland- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  Their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Bourn,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Miss 
McKinstry,  Miss  Rhett,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  and 
Mr.    E.    W.    Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Rhett. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  was  the  hostess  at  a 
dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Newhall  and 
Mr.  Athole  McBean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Alyce  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Murphy. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William 
Mintzer. 

Miss  Griffith  entertained  at  a  luncheon  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  at  her  home  on  Webster  Street 
in  honor  of  Miss  Rhett  of  New  York. 

The  Misses  Ruth  and  Dorothy  Boericke  enter- 
tained informally  at  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Louise  McCormick. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  was  the  hostess  at 
an  informal  bridge  party  on  Wednesday  evening 
of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Beatrice  Wetmore. 

Miss  Florence  Hopkins  entertained  over  the 
week  end  at  her  home  at  Menlo  Park  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Miss  Katrina  Page-Brown, 
Miss  Mary  Keeney,  Mr.  Reginald  Fernald,  and 
Mr.   Beverly  Tucker. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Robley  Evans,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  St.  Francis  last  week,  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  luncheon.  Mr.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker  and  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins  were 
among   the   guests. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts   of   absent   Californians :    - 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin 
will  leave  in  about  a  fortnight  for  the  East, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Miss  Rhett, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  spent  the  week  end  at 
Del   Monte. 

Miss  Flood  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard  left  on 
Saturday  last  for  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels,  who  is  a  guest  at  the 
St.  Francis,  will  leave  about  May  15  for  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker  left  last  week  for  New  York,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

The  Misses  Eleanor  and  Katharine  Duane  of 
New  York   are   expected   to   arrive  in  a  few  days 


to  visit  their  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter 
Langhorne. 

Miss  Rhett  of  New  York  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
William  B.    Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  spent 
the  week  end  at  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Francis    Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have  closed 
their  town  house  and  are  at  their  country  place 
near  Woodside  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Gertrude  Craven,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Ralston,  in  Berkeley,  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  May  Hammond  of  Yisalia  is  the  guest  of 
her  cousin,  Miss  Leslie  Page,  at  the  latters  home 
in   San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  Miss 
Katharine  Donohoe  have  returned  to  their  country 
place  at  Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin  arrived  early  in  the 
week  from  Northern  California  and  spent  a  few 
days  in  town  as  the  guest  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Walter    MacGavin. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  has  returned  from 
a  fortnight's  stay  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mclvor. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner 
will  leave  this  week  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwala- 
der  are  expected  to  arrive  from  New  York  next 
week. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols  are 
expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  few  weeks  from  their 
home  in  Shanghai  for  a  visit  of  several  months' 
duration." 

Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  will  leave  shortly  for  a 
visit  to    Southern   California. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  spend  the  summer 
in  the  East  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulke- 
ley,  and  plans  to  leave  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark  will  leave  in 
June  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Paige  Monteagle  will  leave  shortly  for  Eu- 
rope to  join  his  mother,  Mrs.  Louis  Findley  Mon- 
teagle, who  is  at  Bad  Nauheim. 

Mrs.  Davenport  and  Miss  Eleanor  Davenport 
will  leave  today  (Saturday)  for  Spokane,  where 
they  will   spend  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Harry  Dibblee  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
the  East,  after  a  visit  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Albert 
Dibblee,    in    Ross   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  have  been  visit- 
ing here  from  their  San  Mateo  home  as  the 
guests   of  Bishop  and   Mrs.   Nichols. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Sefton,  Jr.  (formerly 
Miss  Helen  Thomas),  have  returned  from  their 
wedding  journey  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  have 
left  for  their  home  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Toland  Cameron  have 
closed  their  San  Mateo  home  and  are  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Club  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  has  arrived  from  the 
East  and  is  here  for  a  brief  visit,  en  route  to 
his  home  in  Honolulu- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  and  Miss 
Enid  Gregg  have  gone  on  a  motor  trip  to  South- 
ern California 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  spent  most  of  the  last  week  at 
the  St.  Francis.  On  his  return  to  Millbrae  next 
winter  he  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward 
(Jean  Reid). 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emery  Winship  are  now 
at    Del    Monte. 

Rev.  John  F.  McGinty  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
guest  of  the  M.  A.   McLaughlins  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Sullivan,  Miss  Alyce 
Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Murphy  are  spend- 
ing some   time   in   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  is  a  guest  of  the  Fair- 
mont. Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  making  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  the  South  and  will  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   for  but  a   few  days. 

Among  those  who  visited  The  Peninsula  during 
the  past  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cooper/  Mr.  Charles  Lau- 
meister    and    Miss    Laumeister,    Miss    Ethel    Gregg, 
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Thousands  of  millions 
of  cans  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  have  been  used 
in  making  bread,  biscuit 
and  cake  in  this  countr 
and  every  housekeepe. 
using  it  has  rested  in  perfect  confi- 
dence that  her  food  would  be  light, 
sweet,  and  perfectly  wholesome.   Royal  is  a  safe- 
guard against  the  cheap  alum  powders  which  are 
the  greatest  menacers  to  health  of  the  present  day. 
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ROYAL  IS  THE  ONLY  BAKING  POWDER 
MADE  FROM  ROYAL  GRAPE  CREAM  OF  TARTAR 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Fritz,  Mr.  G.  L.  Payne  and 
family,    and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.   H.   Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  (Grace  Bald- 
win)   are  at  Del  Monte. 

Major  Robert  H.  Noble,  now  stationed  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington,  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  and  is  staying  at  the 
Stratford    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth  spent  the  week  end 
at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  engaged  rooms 
at  The  Peninsula  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Brodie,  formerly  Miss  Tallant  of 
San  Mateo  but  now  of  Detroit,  has  engaged 
rooms  for  herself  and  family  at  The  Peninsula, 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  James  Carolan  and  family  will  be  at  The 
Peninsula    for    the    summer. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  has  been  in  the  city 
for  the  past  few  days  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Nixon,  wife  of  Senator  Nixon 
of  Nevada,  is  at  the  Fairmont.  Mrs.  Nixon  is 
accompanied    by    Miss    Leah    D.    Burton. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  E.  B.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
detached  from  duty  as  supervisor  of  naval  auxil- 
iaries, Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and  to  duty  as 
commander.  Second  Division,  First  Squadron,  U. 
S.   Pacific  Fleet,  on  board  the  Tennessee,  May  17. 

Colonel  Levi  P.  Hunt,  U.  S.  A.,  promoted  from 
lieutenant-colonel,    Second    Cavalry,   U.    S.   A.,   dat- 


Lq  Valero,  (Mrs.  Norton  Forrest  Phipps)  Who 

Begins  an  Engagement  at  the  Orphetim 

Next  Sunday  Afternoon. 

ing  from  March  23,  is  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalryj    L".    S.    A. 

Colonel  Charles  W.  Mason,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  Captain  Merch 
B.  Stewart,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,  to  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  companies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  at  that  post. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  L.  Bullard,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  the  leave  of  absence 
heretofore  granted  him  extended  fifteen  days. 

Major  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  Eleventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  last  week  from  Cuba,  via 
Panama,   being  on  four  months'   leave  of  absence. 

Major  Walter  A.  Bethel,  U.  S.  A.,  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  California,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  in  time  to  report  for  duty  on  August 
22   as  professor  of  law. 

Captain  Wallace  M.  Craigie,  Ninth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months*  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Captain  Frank  C.  Jewell,  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  relieved  from  temporary  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  quartermaster-general,  on  April  13, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York, 
to  take  station  at  that  post  and  assume  charge 
under  the  instructions  of  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral of  construction  work  at  Fort  Hamilton  and 
Fort    Wadsworth,    New    York. 

Captain  Charles  Crawford,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Montere\-,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  which  took  effect 
on  April  25. 

Captain  D.  C.  McDougal,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Marine  Corps,  Camp  of  In- 
struction, Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey,  for  special  tem- 
porary   duty. 

Commander  J.  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  duty  in  command  of  the  Solace  and  ordered 
to  temporary  duty  as  assistant  to  the  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  Thirteenth  Light  House  District, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  to  duty  in  charge  of  said 
district  on  the  detachment  of  Captain  C.  F.  Pond, 
U.  S.  N. 

Captain  Wilson  B.  Burtt,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month  and  twenty  days, 
dating  from  April  5. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  A.  Dunn,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Colorado  and  ordered  to  the 
Independence,    Mare  Island   Navy  Yard. 


Church  Rehabilitation, 
A  concert  in  aid  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Trinity  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(E.  M,  Stensrud,  pastor)  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's  Society 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Wednesday  night, 
May  5,  at  8:15.  The  participating  artists 
are  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  Mrs.  Mathilda  Wis- 
mer,  Mr.  Eugene  Blanchard,  Mr.  L.  A.  Lar- 
sen,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Maurer.  Seats,  $1,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
or  at  the  door. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  So  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


The  Gymnasium  and  the  Turkish, 
Russian  and  Electric  Light  Baths  on 
the  twelfth  floor  introduce  a  unique 
and   luxurious   equipment. 

Massage,  vibratory  and  hydro- 
therapeutic    treatment. 

The  Hair  Dressing  Parlors  on  the 
second  fluor  are  provided  with  every 
modern    accessory. 

Facial  massage,  manicuring,  etc., 
in  charge  of  expert  attendant. 

While  the  service  is  unusual,  the 
charges   are  not. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Golf  Tournament 


Open  for  all  amateurs 
May   29,   30,  31,  1909 

ON  THE  SUPERB 

Del  Monte  Golf   Grounds 

Write  loday  for  folders  and  entry  blanks. 

H.  R.  WARNER,   Manager 


THE  CLAIRE 

1500  Sacramento  St. 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments 
Service  unexcelled 


THE  LAFAYETTE 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

PINEST  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  WEST    - 
CAFE   ROOF  GARDEN  CARS  PASS  THE   DOOR 

2315  DW1GHT  WAY 

Phone  Berkeley  4026 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITEDISTATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


!>-.  "  MOORE'S    -  ■/ 

POISON    OAK 

NEVER  n  rurnv       30  YEARS 

FAILING  KLMLUI        THESTANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS.  BURNS,  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

f/v'ce  25  Cents. 

UNGIEY5M1CHAEL5  CD.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE    CHAT. 

Paul  McAllister  and  Florence  Oakley, 
the  new  leading  man  and  leading  woman 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  have  earned  their 
welcome  this  week  in  "If  I  Were  King." 
They  have  had  grateful  roles  to  interpret,  but 
have  been  much  more  than  merely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  audiences.  George  Osbourne  has 
had,  also,  a  hearty  reception  on  his  return 
to  San  Francisco.  The  last  performances  of 
the  pretty  costume  play  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon   and   evening. 

"A  Texas  Steer,"  that  perennial  favorite 
among  the  Charles  H.  Hoyt  farces,  will  be  the 
offering   all   next   week  at   the   Valencia    The- 


quette,"  will  be  produced,  and  in  this  the  star 
will  have  a  still  greater  change.  Her  success 
is  already  assured  throughout  the  engagement. 


Florence  Oakley,  as  Bossy  in  "A  Texas  Steer," 
at   the   Valencia   Theatre. 

atre,  beginning  on  Monday  night.  The  trials 
of  the  Hon.  Maverick  Brander,  the  breezy  in- 
dependence of  his  daughter,  Bossy,  and  the 
humorous  incidents  of  frontier  and  national 
capital  political  life,  will  be  found  as  enter- 
taining as  ever.  Mr.  McAllister  will  prove 
his  versatility  by  exchanging  a  romantic  role 
for  that  of  an  unwilling  congressman,  and  as 
Maverick  Brander  will  be  forceful  and  ef- 
fective. Miss  Oakley's  opportunity,  as  Bossy, 
will  be  no  less  sharply  distinctive.  Mr.  Os- 
bourne will  be  the  Major  Yell  of  that  roar- 
ing trio,  and  Robert  Homans  and  William 
Wolbert  will  be  his  companions  as  Brassy  Gall 
and  Colonel  Bragg.  Charles  Dow  Clark  will 
be  the  Minister  to  Dahomey.  Lillian  An- 
drews, Grace  Travers,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  company  are  well  bestowed.  The 
scenic  possibilities  will  be  improved,  and 
Orchestra  Leader  Heller's  music  will  add  to 
the  incidental   attractions. 


If  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon"  were  entrusted 
to  a  third-rate  company  the  result  would  be 
melancholy;  but  the  Princess  Theatre  Com- 
pany is  first-rate,  and  it  makes  the  rather 
labored  ingenuity  of  the  musical  farce  almost 
praiseworthy.  Fred  Mace  is  a  capital  Pine- 
apple, and  the  English  bridegroom's  predica- 
ments are  well  spiced  by  this  versatile  and 
tuneful  comedian.  Budd  Ross  is  disguised 
again,  but  his  talent  is  not  hidden,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  James  F.  Stevens  is  debo- 
nair and  deb'ghtful  as  a  singing  lieutenant. 
Oliver  Le  Xoir  acts  and  sings  the  role  of 
the  Emperor  Hang  Chow  with  capability  and 
art.  And  May  Boley,  who  really  doesn't  care, 
is  absurdly  pretty  as  a  Cockney  waitress,  and 
deliciously  amusing  in  every  pose,  movement, 
and  speech.  A  part  that  she  could  not  make 
comedy  out  of  will  never  be  planned  by  mu- 
sical farce  writers.  Zoe  Barnett  and  Helen 
Darling  are  not  especially  favored  in  this 
production,  but  they  are  attractive.  Ethel  du 
Fre  Houston  gives  another  carefully  studied 
and  excellently  portrayed  characterization  in 
the  official  mother-in-law.  Myrtle  Drigwall 
and  Jennie  Metzler  have  opportunity  to  prove 
that  their  singing  and  speaking  voices  are  as 
pleasing  as  their  stage  presence,  and  they 
have  been  shining  figures  in  the  chorus  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Princess  popularity.  "A 
Chinese  Honeymoon"  will  run  all  next  week. 
It  will  be  seen  again  by  those  who  never  miss 
a  Princess  production,  and  it  will  not  be  neg- 
lected by  any  who  know  what  the  Princess 
really  offers.  

Mme.  Nazimova's  second  and  final  week  at 
the  Van  Xess  Theatre  will  begin  next  Mon- 
day evening,  when  another  Ibsen  play,  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  will  replace  "A  Doll's  House."  Her 
role  in  the  latter  play  is  the  subject  of  a  dra- 
matic study  on  another  page.  In  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  Mme.  Xazimova  shows  a  contrasting 
character,  and  one  whose  individuality  and 
force  are  notable.  On  Wednesday  evening 
Roberto     Bracco's     comedy,     "Comtesse     Co- 


The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  is  particu- 
larly attractive.  It  will  witness  the  first 
appearance  in  vaudeville  of  Mrs.  Horton  For- 
rest Phipps,  the  young  society  dancer  who 
carried  off  the  principal  honors  at  the  recent 
Kirmess.  Mrs.  Phipps  will  assume  the  nom 
de  theatre  of  La  Valera,  and  her  contribution 
to  the  programme  will  consist  of  the  Spanish 
dances  La  Manola,  La  Banda.  and  La  Taran- 
tella. She  will  wear  several  costly,  pictur- 
esque, and  characteristic  costumes.  Angela 
Dolores,  a  clever  young  actress  of  Eastern 
repute,  will,  with  the  assistance  of  her  own 
company,  present  a  farce  entitled  "Cupid  at 
Home."  The  Melnotte  Twins,  two  handsome 
and  talented  girls,  and  Clay  Smith,  an  amus- 
ing comedian,  will  indulge  in  a  singing  and 
dancing  sketch  which  they  term  "Artistic 
Nonsense,"  and  Hawthorne  and  Burt,  two 
song-and-dance  artists,  will  create  lots  of 
fun.  Gordon  and  Marx,  the  Dutch  drolls, 
will  return  for  next  week  only.  Lillian  Mor- 
timer and  Company  for  their  last  week  will 
present  the  comedietta,  "The  Arrival  of 
Betty."  The  Four  Amatis  Sisters  and  Grigo- 
lati's  Aerial  Ballet  will  finish  their  engage- 
ment  with   this   bill. 


Three  plays  entirely  new  to  this  city  will 
be  presented  by  the  co-stars,  Nat  C.  Goodwin 
and  Edna  Goodrich,  during  their  engagement 
of  two  weeks  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  com- 
mencing Monday,  May  10.  One  of  the  newest 
will  be  found  in  "The  Master  Hand,"  which 
was  especially  written  for  the  stars  by  Carroll 
Fleming  and  Florence  Miller.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  biggest  success  since  "When  We  Were 
Twenty-One."  The  other  plays  to  be  staged 
are  "A  Native  Son,"  in  which  Goodwin  plays 
the  role  of  an  energetic  Californian,  and  a 
new  Broadhurst  comedy  called  "The  East- 
erner."   

Theatre-goers  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
eighth  benefit  in  aid  of  the  charity  fund  of 
the  Associated  Theatrical  Managers,  to  take 
place  at  the  Princess  Theatre  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  precisely  half-past  one  o'clock. 
The  performance  will  be,  as  is  always  the 
custom,  continuous,  and  will  be  opened  by 
I.  P.  Wilkerson's  Minstrels  of  Today  in  their 


Fred    Mace,    Comedian,    at    tin 
Theatre. 


Prin 


brilliant  lirst  part.  The  two  splendid  stock 
companies  from  the  Alcazar  and  Valencia 
Theatres  will  enter  into  friendly  competition 
with  their  respective  renditions  of  the  school 
scene  from  Barrie's  delightful  "Quality 
Street"  and  the  dinner  scene  from  Hoyt's  "A 
Texas  Steer."  The  talented  principals  and 
chorus  of  the  Princess  Theatre  musical  com- 
edy company  will  present  the  best  parts  of  "A 
Chinese  Honeymoon,"  and  May  Boley  will  be 
seen  in  one  of  her  inimitable  specialties.  Tal- 
ent from  the  vaudeville  world,  including  Mrs. 
Horton  Phipps,  the  Kirmess  dancer,  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Orpheum,  and  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  just  returned  from  a  star- 
ring tour  in  "Kerry  Gow"  and  "Shaun  Rhue." 
will  sing  the  prologue  to  "I  Pagliacci"  and 
other  selections.  A  number  of  peculiar  inter- 
est will  be  the  rendition  of  Tennyson's  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  has  been  given  a 
musical  setting  by  Albert  Elkus,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco composer,  and  which  will  be  read  and 
sung  by  Miss  Alice  Colman,  accompanied  by 
the  composer.  Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
contributes  "Ten  Minutes  in  Berlin,"  one  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  Burton  Holmes  Trav- 
elogues, and  he  also  announces  that  Jacob 
Altscbuler,  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  a  great  viola  player,  will  be  heard  in 
solos.  There  will  be  several  distinct  sur- 
prises on  the  programme,  and  the  overture, 
by  the  combined  orchestras  of  the  city,  will 
be  a  rouser.  Seats  are  going  with  a  rush  at 
the  Princess  box-office  and  standing  room  will 
undoubtedly  be  at  a  premium. 


The  Shakespearean  Festival. 

Each  of  the  Shakespearean  plays  to  be 
given  here  in  the  Garrick  Theatre  by  the 
Ben  Greet  Players,  assisted  by  the  great  New 
York  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  during 
the  week  commencing  Monday  evening,  May 
3,  is  a  perfect  harmonic  delight,  the  effect  of 
the  melodious  orchestral  renditions  being 
splendidly  powerful.  Forty  strings,  reeds, 
and  brasses,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  accom- 
plished musicians  and  directed  by  Modest 
Altschuler  will  bring  forth  the  most  exquisite 
harmonies.  The  plays  are  made  incidental 
to  the  themes  of  noted  composers  and  the 
scenes  are  arranged  to  fit  the  orchestral 
scores. 

In  the  Greet  company  are  thirty-five  play1 
ers,  singers,  and  dancers,  many  of  them  New 
York  favorites,  especially  engaged  for  this 
tour.  In  addition  to  the  orchestral  music, 
there  will  be  any  number  of  vocal  solos  and 
dances  incidental   to   the  play. 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  has  been 
selected  for  the  opening  performance  on  Mon- 
day night.  Mendelssohn's  musical  setting 
will  be  used,  and  among  the  numbers  will  be 
many  of  his  best  loved  and  most  familiar 
pieces — his  Overture,  Scherzo,  Intermezzo, 
Nocturne,  and  Wedding  March.  "Ye  Spotted 
Snakes"  and  "Through  This  House"  will  be 
sung  by  Miss  Grace  Clark  Kahler,  and  the 
play  will  end  with  a  grand  chorus. 

The  dramatization  will  be  artistic  and 
classical.  Mr.  Greet  will  himself  play  the 
part  of  Bottom,  the  weaver.  George  Vivian 
will  portray  Puck,  Milton  Rosmer  will  be 
Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies ;  Irene  Rooke, 
Hermia ;  Ruth  Vivian,  Titania ;  Violet  Vivian, 
Helena ;  A.  Hilton  Allen,  Lysander,  and  Hipo- 
lyta  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Grace  Hal- 
sey   Mills. 

Shakespeare's  last  play,  "The  Tempest," 
written  as  a  tribute  on  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world,  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  with  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  Tschaikowsky.  The  latter's 
beautiful  overture-fantasie  will  be  rendered 
and  an  interlude,  "Isle  of  Love,"  by  Glazou- 
now,  from  the  suite  "The  Middle  Ages,"  will 
be  played  between  two  of  the  scenes.  Miss 
Ruth  Vivian  will  dance.  In  this  drama  Mr. 
Greet  will  play  the  part  of  Caliban. 

On  Friday  evening  "As  You  Like  It"  will 
be  given,  with  the  musical  setting  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  and  on  Saturday  night  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  will  be  played  with  Gounod's  inci- 
dental music  and  Tschaikowsky's  fantasie- 
overture      and       intermezzo. 

Seats  for  these  various  productions  may  be 
had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Prices,  75 
cents,  $1,  $1.50,  and  §2. 


Septimus— W.  J.  Locke $1.20 

The   Chippendales — Robert    Grant....  1.20 

Katrine — Elinor  McCartney  Lane....  1.20 

The  Bronze  Bell — Louis  Joseph  Vance  1.20 

The   Planter— Herman  Whitaker 1.20 

Mr.    Opp — Alice   Hegan    Rice    (author 

of  "Mrs.   Wiggs") 1.00 

With    the   Night   Mail — Rudyard   Kip- 
ling    100 

Kingsmead — Bettina    Van    Hutten. . . .  1.20 
The  Man  in   Lower  Ten — Mary  Rob- 
erts   Rinehart    1-20 

The  Three  Brothers — Eden  Philpotts.  1.20 

The  Climbers — E.  F.  Benson 1.40 

The    Message — Louis    Tracy 1.20 

The  Delafield  Affair— Flora  F.  Kelly.  1.20 
The    Special    Messenger — Robert    W. 

Chambers   1.20 

Simeon      Tetlow's     Shadow — Jeanette 

Lee 1-20 

By    Force    of   Circumstances — Gordon 

Holmes   1.20 

Peter — F.   Hopkinson  Smith 1.20 

The    Pilgrim's    March— H.    H.    Bash- 
ford  1.20 

Trail    of    the    Lonesome    Pine — John 

Fox,  Jr 1-20 

POPULAR  FICTION  AT  50  cts. 

formerly  published  at  $1.50 

The   Younger   Set — Chambers 

The  Divine  Fire — Sinclair 

The   Princess  Virginia — Williamson 

Mr.  Pratt — Lincoln 

The  Treasure  of  Heaven — Corelli 

Awakening  of  Helena  Richie — Deland 

Call  of  the  Blood— Hichens 

The  Brass  Bowl — Vance 

Fighting   Chance — Chambers 

ALSO  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  OTHER  TITLES 

Best  books   from   all   publishers 

AH  books  mentioned  in  this  paper 
can  be  procured  at 

THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE 

W.  H.  Wel»tcr.  M.n.jcr 

400  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  would  win  you  for 
a  customer  if  you  knew 
how  well  qualified  we  are 
to  fit  you  with  glasses. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser 


218  Post  St. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Possessing  every  requisite  of  a 
fine  Hotel.  Superb  situation, 
elegant  appointments,  perfect 
service — and  fully  living  up  to 
its  possibilities. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  biz.  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

mast   fastidious   coald    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season— forget  toot 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none  will  make  you  feel  better.  Ideal  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judah    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  54.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  weei  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every   day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach.  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.  NORCROSS.   Agent, 

334   So.   Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


The  Hamlin  School  A  i^^ru"' 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  bigb  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Clashes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


CLUBBING  RATES 


The    Argonaut   has   club   rate 
all  prominent  publications,  and  i 
request. 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Stella — Does  she  accompany  on  the  piano  ? 
Bella — No,  she  just  sits  in  the  audience  and 
hums. — Puck. 

"My  dear,  I  saw  a  perfectly  lovely  flat  this 
morning."  "All  right,"  replied  her  husband. 
"When  do  we  move?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  man !  He  is  always 
running  down  his  neighbors."  "Scandal  or 
automobile  ?" — Baltimore    American. 

Old  Lady — Conductor,  is  this  my  car  ?  Con- 
ductor (affably) — No,  ma'am,  this  car  belongs 
to    the    Boston    Elevated. — Harvard   Lampoon. 

Tommy — Pop,  what  is  a  skeptic?  Tommy's 
Pop — A  skeptic,  my  son,  is  a  person  who 
doubts  anything  you  are  sure  of. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"Is     Scribbler    writing    any    fiction  these 

days  ?"     "Oh,  yes ;  more  than  he  can  attend 

to.      He    has    orders    for    six    summer  resort 
booklets." — Puck. 

"Is  Jones  an  optimist?"  "Is  he?  He  found 
a  ticket  entitling  him  to  a  chance  in  an  auto- 
mobile drawing  the  other  day  and  he  is  build- 
ing a  garage." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Hope,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  a  blessin' 
when  you's  willin'  to  back  it  wif  a  little 
hard  work,  'stid  o'  lettin'  it  play  itself  out 
on   a  policy  ticket." — Washington  Star. 

Adjutant  (at  inspection,,  discovering  second 
button  of  soldier's  tunic  unfastened) — Dash  it 
all,  sergeant-major !  Here's  a  fellow  half 
naked!     Make  him  a  priz'nar  ! — Punch. 

Mr.  Henpeck — We're  going  to  remove  to 
the  seaside,  doctor.  Doctor — But  the  climate 
may  disagree  with  your  wife.  Mr.  Henpeck — 
It  wouldn't  dare! — Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Artist — Have  you  noticed  that  long  hair 
makes  a  man  look  intellectual?  "Well,  I've 
seen  wives  pick  them  off  their  husbands'  coats 
when  it  made  them  look  foolish." — New  York 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Camptown — Tell  your  captain  I'd  like 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  a  dance  next 
Friday  evening.  Corporal  Ginnis — Oi  will, 
maam,  but  Oi'm  afraid  some  of  'em  can't 
dance. — Life. 

Brozvning — What  do  you  know  about  this 
poultry  business,  Greening  ?  Is  there  any 
money  in  hens  ?  Greening — You  bet  there 
is.  I  put  all  of  $50  in  mine  last  winter. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Peckem — I  guess  my  brother  will  live 
and  die  a  bachelor.  He  says  he's  afraid  to 
marry.  Peckem — That's  funny.  I  never 
knew  what  fear  was  when  I  was  single. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Pat  (waking  up) — An'  phwat  happened  to 
me?  Ambulance  Surgeon — You  were  asphyx- 
iated. Pat — Faith,  I  had  that  done  wance  be- 
fore— in  me  lift  arrum — but  it  didn't  take, 
thot  time. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Shadbolt,  did  you  ever  have  a  touch  of 
anything  like  the  appendicitis?"  "Once;  have 
you  forgotten,  Dinguss,  that  when  you  were 
operated  on  for  it  you  touched  me  for  an 
even  hundred?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

Young  Lady  (to  Tommy,  who  has  just  an- 
nounced that  he  is  engaged  to  a  lady  aged 
twelve) — Why,  I  thought  you  always  promised 
to  marry  me!  Tommy — Yes,  yes,  I  know  I 
did.     I  blame   myself   entirely. — Punch. 

"I  dropped  considerable  money  at  the  track 
today."  "Well,  you  helped  improve  the  breed 
of  horses."  "Yes ;  and  after  a  man  has 
picked  six  straight  losers,  he  feels  that  the 
breed  needs  improving." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Philanthropic  Caller  (with  subscription 
paper) — I  shall  ask  your  attention  only  a  mo- 
ment, sir.  Are  you  a  friend  of  the  dumb 
brutes?  Shorty  McGinnis — You  bet  I  am! 
That's  why  I  hate  cats,  parrots,  an'  donkeys. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"Lady,"  said  Meandering  Mike,  "you  don't 
want  to  listen  to  no  hard-luck  story,  do  you?" 
"Not  a  bit  of  it."  "You  relieve  my  mind. 
If  you  want  to  hear  somethin'  worth  while, 
you  jes'  gimme  a  chance  to  show  what  I  kin 
do  as  an  after-dinner  speaker." — Washington 
Star. 

He — So  you  favor  woman  suffrage  ?  She — 
I  certainly  do  !  He — Well,  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, for  instance,  would  you  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Bryan?  She — I  would  not 
have  voted  for  either.  When  I  vote  I'll  vote 
for  a  woman  or  not  at  all! — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

Stage  Struck — Is  the  manager  in?  Manager 
— He  is  out.  Stage  Struck — Funny.  A  gen- 
tleman at  the  entrance  just  told  me  that  you 
are  the  manager.  Manager — That's  true 
enough,  but  I'm  out,  all  the  same.  I'm  out 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  that  last  play 
I  staged. — 1  oston  Courier. 

n   Tiere   is   company   here,"   said   Mrs. 

lig  is,  a*ter  the  caller  had  gone,  "I   wish 

:  ildn't    make    such     pointed     remarks 

men's    hats?"      "Pointed    remarks!" 


exclaimed  Mr.  Hewligus ;  "why,  I  never  talked 
more   bluntly  in   my  life!" — Chicago   Tribune. 

Caller — Nellie,  is  your  mother  in?  Nellie — 
Mother  is  out  shopping.  Caller — When  will 
she  return,  Nellie?  Nellie  (calling  back) — 
Mamma,  what  shall  I  say  now  ? — Short  Stories. 

"I  like  my  house  all  right,"  said  Luschman, 
"except  for  one  thing.  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
fix  that."  "What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  architect. 
"Several  times  lately  I've  nearly  broken  my 
neck  reaching  for  another  step  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  when  I  got  home  late,  so  I  guess 
you'd  better  put  another  step  there." — Catholic 
Standard  and  Times. 


Among  the  passengers  on  a  Western  train 
recently  was  a  woman  very  much  overdressed, 
accompanied  by  a  bright-looking  nurse-girl 
and  a  self-willed,  tyrannical  boy  of  about  three 
years.  The  boy  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  passengers  by  his  continual  shrieks,  and 
kicks,  and  screams,  and  his  viciousness  toward 
his  patient  nurse.  He  tore  her  bonnet, 
scratched  her  hands,  and  finally  spat  in  her 
face  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from 
the  mother.  Whenever  the  nurse  manifested 
any  firmness  the  mother  chided  her  sharply. 
Finally,  the  mother  composed  herself  for  a 
nap,  and  about  the  time  the  boy  had  slapped 
his  nurse  for  the  fifth  time,  a  wasp  came 
sailing  in  and  flew  on  the  window  of  the 
nurse's  seat.  The  boy  at  once  tried  to  catch 
it.  The  nurse  caught  his  hand  and  said, 
coaxingly :  "Harry  mustn't  touch.  Bug  bite 
Harry !"  Harry  screamed  savagely  and  began 
to  kick  and  pound  the  nurse.  The  mother, 
without  opening  her  eyes,  or  lifting  her  head, 
cried  out  sharply  :  "Why  do  you  tease  that 
child    so,    Mary?      Let    him    have     what     he 

wants    at   once  1"      "But,    ma'am,    it's    a " 

"Let  him  have  it,  I  say."  Thus  encouraged, 
Harry  clutched  at  the  wasp  and  caught  it. 
The  scream  which  followed  brought  tears  of 
joy  to  the  passengers'  eyes.  The  mother 
awoke  again.  "Mary,"  she  cried,  "let  him 
have  it  1"  Mary  turned  in  her  seat  and  said, 
confusedly:  "He's  got  it,  ma'am." 
««» 

"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 

Eugene   Korn,    15    Kearny,   "exclusive"    agent. 


Ghost  Line 

and 

Summer  Furniture 
Sale 

Continued.  Enamel 
bed-room  furniture, 
the  famous  Ghost 
Line  at  unheard  of 
prices.  Similar  oppor- 
tunities in  lawn  and 
porch  furniture. 

Since   1858— Wholesale  and  Retail 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Draperies 

D.N.&E.WALTER&co. 

Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Pres. 

I.  A.  SHEPAM,  ViK-Pies. 


C  F.  RONTON,  Sec'y 
R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr,  Treas. 


New  Store  and  Location  of  the 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

587-589-591    MARKET  ST. 

17-19-21-23-25  Second  St. 


MENLO  PARK 

Two  Country  Homes  to  Lease 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY 
Call  Building 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

INVALD  ROLLING   CHAIRS 

For  All  Purposes 

Self  -  Propelling  Tricycle  Chairs 
For  the  Disabled 
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Have  a  Care ! 

Lawyers  and  others  in  Alameda  County  and  else- 
where who  are  counseling  boys  and  girls  connected  with 
the  public  schools  to  disregard  and  defy  the  law  rela- 
tive to  membership  in  secret  social  organizations  are 
doing  a  grievous  thing.  Leaving  aside  questions  as 
to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  law,  it  is  a  great  wrong 
to  instill  into  the  mind  of  youth  the  spirit  of  protest 
and  rebellion  against  authority. 

The  Argonaut  thinks  the  law  not  only  a  just  but  a 
necessary  one.  It  believes  that  serious  effects  proceed 
from  the  school  societies — nothing  less  than  the  foster- 
ing of  a  spirit  of  class  distinctions,  the  development 
of  a  petty  arrogance  in  social  affairs,  with  destruction 
of  that  rule  of  equality  which  is  the  fundamental  and 
main  purpose  of  our  school  system.  It  believes  that 
these  societies  threaten  the  integrity  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  tending  to  raise  against  our  high  schools  the 
enmity  .of  those  who  through  their  children  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  social  discriminations. 

But  the  point  of  respect  and  obedience  to  law  is  far 


more  important  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  law 
itself.  We  are  living  in  a  country  whose  sovereign 
is  the  law,  and  the  integrity  of  our  system  rests  upon 
respect  for  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  law.  Fix  it 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  that  the  law  is  a  thing  to 
be  disregarded  and  defied  with  impunity  and  without 
discredit,  and  you  destroy  the  cornerstone  of  repre- 
sentative institutions. 

And  so  we  repeat  that  those  who  are  counseling  con- 
tempt and  disobedience  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  school 
children  are  doing  a  grievous  thing ;  nothing  less  than 
preparing  and  drilling  the  childhood  under  their  coun- 
sels in  a  spirit  destructive  of  patriotic  feeling  and  of  that 
kind  of  respect  for  authority  which  is  essential  to  any 
system  dependent  upon  the  thought  and  will  of  the 
people. 

Furthermore,  the  best  thing  that  any  child  gets  in 
school  is  the  moral  poise  which  proceeds  from  dis- 
cipline. The  lesson  of"  obedience  where  obedience  is 
due  is  the  greatest  of  all  lessons.  He  who  learns  this 
lesson  in  his  youth,  whose  spirit  conforms  to  it  cheer- 
fully, who  knows  how  to  obey  without  abasement — one 
so  drilled  holds  in  his  hand  the  key  to  personal  develop- 
ment and  to  individual  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
who  fails  to  learn  this  lesson,  who  enters  upon  life  in 
the  spirit  of  protest  and  rebellion,  unwilling  to  be 
taught,  resentful  of  guidance — one  so  started  on  his 
course  has  entered  a  road  which  leads  to  disappoint- 
ment and  failure. 

Let  those  who  deal  with  childhood  have  a  care  lest 
they  destroy  in  those  under  their  counsels  that  spirit 
and  those  habits  and  capacities  which  are  far  more 
important  to  the  integrity  of  our  system  and  to  the 
fortune  and  happiness  of  the  individual  than  mere  book 
instruction.  , 

Two  Instances. 

A  good  woman  known  to  the  Argonaut,  possessed  of 
small  means,  but  of  a  sympathetic  heart  and  stimu- 
lated to  a  noble  activity  by  motherly  impulse,  has 
established  a  vacation  retreat  for  poor  boys  in  the 
beautiful  foothill  country  near  Saratoga,  fifty  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  By  dint  of  devotion,  sacrifice, 
untold  individual  labor  and  of  some  polite  begging,  she 
maintains  a  little  "farm"  where  many  young  lads  who 
otherwise  would  know  only  the  slums  of  the  city  are 
introduced  to  the  inspirations  of  the  country  under 
influences  calculated  to  stimulate  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
Her  work  lacks  the  resources  of  a  fashionable  charity; 
indeed,  it  is  maintained  in  the  spirit  which  fights  shy 
of  the  term  "charity"  in  its  conventional  usage,  but 
it  seizes  firm  hold  of  that  spirit  which  has  been  defined 
as  the  very  highest  of  human  virtues.  The  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  this  little  farm  has  been 
no  simple  or  easy  matter,  but  there  has  been  no  shrink- 
ing from  difficulties  and  the  success  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  has  .been  a  thing  incalculable. 

Among  trying  details  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
little  foothill  retreat  has  been  the  housework  problem. 
During  much  of  the  time  the  place  is  all  but  unten- 
anted, therefore  intolerably  lonesome  to  the  average 
"help."  At  other  times  there  is  a  little  army  of  boys, 
and  then  the  work  becomes  heavy.  No  house- 
holder needs  to  be  told  what  demoralizations  have 
resulted  from  these  conditions.  For  the  small  amount 
of  money  at  her  disposal  the  head  of  the  institution  long 
found  it  all  but  impossible  to  sustain  her  domestic 
organization.  Household  assistants  maintained  through 
a  period  of  comparative  idleness  abandoned  their 
work  just  at  the  moment  when  their  service  was  most 
needed.  Difficult  as  has  been  the  business  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  establishment,  still  more  difficult  has 
been  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  retreat  in  readi- 
ness for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  its  guests. 
Literally,  the  good  woman  who  is  putting  her  life  into 
this  work  has  grown  weary  and  gray  under  the  burden 
of  her  domestic  problem. 

Some  months  ago  she  had  the  good   fortune  to  find 


two  Japanese,  man  and  wife,  decent,  industrious,  well 
ordered  people,  with  a  singular  appreciation  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  who  relieved  her  of  her  domestic  troubles. 
In  periods  when  there  have  been  few  to  entertain  at 
the  retreat  and  therefore  little  to  do  they  have  not  fallen 
into  idleness  and  demoralization;  and  in  periods  when 
there  have  been  many  guests  they  have  not  been  resent- 
ful or  insolent.  They  have  given  to  the  work  precisely 
the  kind  of  intelligent  devotion  under  its  varying  con- 
ditions that  its  integrity  and  effectiveness  have  re- 
quired. In  truth  these  people  now  for  some  months 
past  have  rendered  it  possible  for  this  most  excellent 
and  humane  service  to  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  its 
founder  and  promoter. 

Now  comes  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League,  a  society 
made  up  of  foreigners  and  aliens  and  operating  as 
an  annex  to  labor  unionism  in  its  least  reasonable 
forms,  and  notifies  the  good  woman  who  is  maintain- 
ing this  retreat  for  the  inspiration  and  elevation  of 
poor  boys  that  she  must  discharge  her  Japanese  helpers. 
With  that  offensive  arrogance  common  to  a  laborite 
committee  when  it  falls  in  with  a  shrinking  tempera- 
ment, those  who  represent  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League 
have  talked  loudly  and  roughly.  They  have  caused  it' 
to  be  inferred  that  direful  things  will  happen  if  the 
mandate  of  their  association  is  not  obeyed.  They  have 
done  everything  possible  to  disturb  and  intimidate  this 
good  woman,  short  of  open  outrage. 

What  think  you,  men  and  brethren,  of  this  sort  of 
thing?  Are  there  terms  severe  enough  to  declare  the 
contempt  which  all  decent  men  and  women  must  feel 
for  an  organization  which  busies  itself  in  pestering  and 
terrifying  a  good  woman  engaged  in  an  unselfish 
and  worthy  work?  Remember  that  the  two  Japanese 
in  question  are  carrying  a  responsibility  which  these 
exclusionists  are  unwilling  themselves  to  assume,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  kindly  and  devoted  woman  to 
play  an  important  part  in  elevating  a  race  alien  to 
themselves.  The  Argonaut's  gorge  heaves  at  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  this  incident.  It  counsels  the  good 
woman  in  charge  of  the  retreat  to  defy  the  representa- 
tives of  the  League,  to  bid  them  begone  and  leave  her 
to  mind  her  own  business  in  her  own  way.  If  she 
will  take  this  course,  if  she  will  stand  firm  against  an 
outrageous  interference,  we  believe  that  she  will  not 
only  win  the  approval  of  the  public  and  rebuke  those 
who  are  disturbing  her,  but  that  she  will  command  a 
larger  measure  of  support  for  her  work.  The  Argo- 
naut counsels  her  to  stand  upon  her  rights  and  to  depend 
upon  the  American  spirit  and  the  decent  liberality  of  a 
community  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  sustain 
courage  and  independence  in  a  worthy  cause. 


Our  State  capital,  the  historic  city  of  Sacramento, 
has  many  beauties  and  attractions,  but  its  midday  sum- 
mer climate  is  not  among  them.  There  come  periods  of 
severe  heat,  not  indeed  such  heat  as  that  which  makes 
the  staple  summer  weather  in  the  Middle  West,  but 
heat  which  is  thought  to  be  severe  for  California.  But. 
however  hot  the  day,  the  evening  brings  relief.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  coast  breezes,  softened  by  their  in- 
land journey,  steal  in  to  yield  balm  and  charm  to  the 
night.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  out-of-doors  is  more 
perfect  than  a  Sacramento  evening  following  a  mid- 
summer Sacramento  day.  It  is  the  good  fashion  of 
the  people  of  the  capital  city  to  make  the  most  of  their 
summer  evenings  and  a  favorite  means  of  doing  it  has 
been  to  gather  in  public  parks  where,  on  stated  even- 
ings of  each  week  bands  play  for  the  entertainment 
of  thousands.  The  evening  out-of-door  concert  has 
become  one  of  the  traditions  and  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  city. 

But  now  comes  the  Musicians'  Union  with  a  series 
of  demands  which  threaten  to  break  up  a  practice  which 
has  yielded  so  much  pleasure.  In  former  years  any- 
where from  eight  to  fifteen  musicians  b.i  constituted 
a   "band,"   and   the   music   produced,   if  el; 

sublime,  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  ll  ■  enter- 
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tainment.  But  now  it  is  insisted  by  the  Musicians' 
Union  that  a  "band"  shall  be  composed  of  no  less  than 
thirty  performers;  and  since  each  performer  under  the 
requirements  of  the  union  must  receive  S3  for  two 
hours'  service,  it  puts  the  cost  of  a  concert  at  S90  with- 
out respect  to  lights  and  other  expenses.  It  is  even 
threatened  that  in  case  there  is  serious  back  talk  with 
respect  to  this  demand  the  rate  of  pay  will  be  advanced 
from  $3  to  $4  per  man. 

And  now,  because  under  unionism  the  expense  has 
become  too  great  to  be  borne  easily,  it  is  proposed  to 
abandon  the  evening  concerts  altogether.  Thus  union- 
ism by  an  unreasonable  exaction  cuts  out  a  whole  com- 
munity from  a  source  of  entertainment  which  in  the  past 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  life  in  Sacra- 
mento and  incidentally  cheats  its  own  members  out  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  their  normal  earnings. 
Shame  on  the  whole  business.  How  long,  let  us  ask. 
will  the  American  people  consent  that  an  organization 
wholly  without  legal  standing,  moral  scruples,  or  com- 
mon sense  shall  vex  the  life  of  our  people  and  limit 
their  legitimate  advantages  and  pleasures? 


President  Taft's  Policies. 

In  a  dinner  talk  at  New  York  last  week  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  speaking  obviously  by  authority, 
defined  the  plans  of  the  administration  in  respect  to 
matters  about  which  the  country  has  been  more  or  less 
agitated  during  the  past  three  years.  The  laws  limiting 
the  license  of  the  trusts,  the  laws  regulating  interstate 
commerce,  the  laws  made  to  enforce  equal  privileges  to 
all — these,  Mr.  Wickersham  said,  would  be  enforced  to 
the  letter.  But,  he  added,  certain  suits  instituted  by 
a  former  administration  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion and  without  adequate  cause,  would  be  abandoned. 
In  other  words,  the  policy  of  rip-snort  and  slap-dash  is 
to  be  put  aside  for  a  policy  of  intelligent,  definite,  and 
formal  regularity.  The  Rough  Rider  scheme  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  superseded  by  a  procedure  in  consonance 
with  legality  and  legitimacy.  In  this  scheme  there 
is  nothing  which  thoughtful  men  have  not  understood 
all  along.  Everybody. has  known  that  when  it  came  to 
a  practical  try-out  of  issues  raised  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  resort  would  necessarily  be  made  to 
processes  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Xo  other  course 
is  possible,  for  while  loud  shouting  and  stamping  on 
the  floor  may  be  effective  methods  of  political  and  per- 
sonal campaigning,  they  find  neither  respect  nor  tolera- 
tion in  courts  of  justice,  and  they  fail  invariably  unless 
backed  up  by  more  sober  and  considered  forms  of 
effort. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Taft  administration  thus  far  stands  the  test  of  crit- 
ical scrutiny.  It  is  lax  at  no  single  point  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  or  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  practical  reform.  And  with  thor- 
oughness it  combines  the  merits  of  regularity  and 
general  propriety.  It  does  no  shouting  from  the  house- 
tops, it  does  not  grind  its  teeth,  hammer  with  its  fists 
on  tables,  or  stamp  on  the  floor.  But  it  is  firm,  intelli- 
gently devoted  to  the  ends  in  view,  and  as  morally 
inspired  as  anything  this  country  has  ever  known  in 
times  recent  or  remote.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
administration  which  a  country  over-preached-to,  over- 
excited, and  over-wrought  has  needed  for  the  quiet  of 
its  nerves  and  for  the  promotion  of  that  confidence 
which  is  the  foundation  of  business  thrift  and  of  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  every  department  of 
the  government  the  hand  of  intelligence  and  care. 
Note,  for  example,  the  appointments  made  within  the 
last  few  weeks  to  Federal  posts  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arizona  has  been  much  vexed  by  a  regime  founded  in 
too  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  capacity  of 
members  of  the  Rough  Riding  regiment.  President 
Taft  has  given  Arizona  a  new  governor,  chosen  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  with  a  judgment  which  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  noting 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Sloan,  foresees  for  Ari- 
zona a  new  career  under  conditions  of  advantage  never 
before  enjoyed  in  her  history.  Likewise  President  Taft 
has  chosen  United  States  judges  in  two  new  Coast  dis- 
tricts, one  in  Oregon  and  the  other  in  Washington. 
Both  appointments  are  ideal.  The  men  selected  are 
lawyers  of  experience,  men  highly  accredited  in  every 
way.  No  reasonable  criticism  can  be  made  in  either 
case.  These  three  appointments,  the  most  notable  yet 
made  in  connection  with  Pacific  Coast  affairs,  are  taken 
naturally  »s  indicating  the  principles  and  methods  upon 
M  .  Taft  will  proceed, 
more  notable   as   illustrating  the  judicial   and 


impersonal  aims  of  the  administration  is  the  policy 
developed  within  the  past  few  weeks  in  connection  with 
arm}'  promotions.  For  the  first  vacancy  in  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  Mr.  Taft  chose  Colonel  T.  A.  Augur 
of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  senior  in  his  grade.  The 
next  choice  was  that  of  Colonel  J.  G.  B.  Knight  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  this  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  promotion  of  Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Infantry  and  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  the  vacancy  in  the  rank  of  major-general  Mr.  Taft 
has  chosen  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Carter,  a  choice 
resting  upon  the  traditions  of  the  service  and  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  army  itself,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
understand  the  significance  involved  in  army  appoint- 
ments. Noting  these  promotions,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  remarks : 

Xot  one  of  these  officers  who  have  been  advanced  was  a 
Rough  Rider  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  in  any  way  per- 
sonally affiliated  with  the  present  President  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  Augur,  Maus,  and  Knight  are  full  colonels,  not 
captains  or  majors,  as  was  so -apt  to  be  the  case  under  the 
last  administration.  Xo  mere  civilian  can  fully  appreciate 
what  a  great  feeling  of  relief  and  encouragement  this  will 
bring  to  the  army,  which  asks  only  that  senior  officers  of  merit 
be  advanced  to  the  prized  positions.  Exceptional  promotions 
in  war-time  for  special  achievements  there  will  always  be. 
But  if  there  ever  comes  a  time  when  not  a  single  one  of  the 
forty-three  line  colonels  proves  fit  for  a  generalcy,  it  will 
mean  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  whole 
army. 

By  these  things,  with  other  developments  of  the  past 
two  months,  it  is  manifest  that  President  Taft  is 
actuated  by  judicial  motives  rather  than  personal 
impulses,  that  he  holds  the  presidency  as  a  public  trust 
rather  than  as  a  personal  privilege.  Already  he  has 
calmed  and  cleared  the  air,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
confirmed  the  countrv  in  the  wisdom  of  its  choice. 


Plain  Remarks  on  Education. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Pickles,  an  English  schoolmaster,  has  the 
thanks  of  the  Argonaut  for  directing  attention  emphat- 
ically at  a  recent  convention  of  English  teachers  to  a 
great  evil  in  the  modern  system  of  education.  Mr. 
Pickles  dared  say  to  the  assembled  "educationists"  of 
Great  Britain  that  a  pitiful  injury  was  being  done  to 
English  childhood — and  he  might  have  included  Ameri- 
can childhood — by  the  system  of  periodical  examina- 
tions which  directly  promotes  the  cramming  habit. 
Mr.  Pickles  quoted  impressively  a  remark  of  Huxley 
that  "the  setting  of  young  people  to  work  at  high 
pressure  by  extensive  competitive  examinations  is  an 
abomination." 

In  America  we  have  this  particular  evil  in  its  extreme 
development.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations,  but  we  have  so  gorged  the 
curriculum  that  a  child  of  ten  is  obliged  to  pursue  a 
dozen  or  more  studies.  The  effort  is  not  only  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  science,  history,  etc.,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  pursue  all  that  the  specialists  and  the  faddists 
have  engrafted  upon  the  educational  system.  This  is 
the  course  not  only  in  public  but  in  private  schools, 
for  the  latter  find  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  former 
not  only  in  their  methods  of  organization  in  grades  and 
classes,  but  in  the  scope  and  variety  of  their  work. 

Nor  is  this  all.  With  the  idea  of  "supporting  the 
university"  the  system  in  lower  grades  is  so  arranged 
here  in  California  as  to  lead  directly  to  a  university 
course,  into  which  only  the  exceptional  child  ultimately 
goes.  The  practical  result  is  that  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren not  destined  for  the  university  are  wasting 
precious  years  and  precious  energies  in  an  utterly 
futile  labor,  to  the  neglect  of  things  which  are  impor- 
tant to  their  future  welfare  and  to  which  they  ought 
to  devote  their  time  in  school.  For  example,  it  is 
important  that  every  child  should  learn  to  read  intelli- 
gently. As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  in  a  hundred  is 
taught  how  to  read  in  our  public  schools.  The  hurry 
of  unnecessary  work  is  so  great  that  time  can  not  be 
"wasted"  in  drilling  children  in  the  important  and 
essential  work  of  reading.  Take  also  the  matter  of 
writing.  Ever)7  little  while  somebody  engrafts  upon 
the  schools  a  new  system  of  writing,  so  that  a  child  of 
twelve  has  been  taught  at  different  periods  half  a  dozen 
different  styles  of  penmanship,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  its  writing  habit  and  to  the  destruction  of  anything 
like  simplicity,"  naturalness,  and  effectiveness.  On  top 
of  all,  notes  and  reports  must  be  done  in  writing  and 
in  haste,  because  there  is  no  time  for  deliberate  work. 
The  result  is  that  the  child,  in  the  period  when  its 
handwriting  is  being  formed,  is  compelled  to  write  with 
pencil  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  or  on  a  desk  too  low  or 
too  high  and  at  forced  speed,  and  thus  forms  its  writing 
habit  under  the  most  impossible  and  vicious  conditions. 


The  result  is  that  not  one  child  in  ten  comes  out  of  the 
public  school  with  a  fair  handwriting.  Even  the 
capacity  to  acquire  good  handwriting  has  commonly 
been  lost  in  a  fixed  habit  of  haste  and  slovenliness  which 
it  promotes. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  educational  system  lacks 
common  sense  at  every  point.  Between  the  "educa- 
tionists" who  would  have  every  child  trained  up  as  a 
schoolmaster,  the  faddists  who  would  have  the  system 
devote  itself  to  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the 
higher  culturists  who  would  have  the  system  support 
the  universities,  the  child  is  crammed  and  grilled  to 
the  destruction  of  all  wholesome  and  effective  mental 
habits,  and  in  the  end  comes  out  almost  as  much  harmed 
as  helped  by  school  experience. 

Education  ought  to  be  preparation  for  life;  and  edu- 
cational systems  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  life.  It  is  absurd  to  crowd  upon  little 
children  so  many  studies  that  thoroughness  with  con- 
centration of  interest  upon  any  one  is  impossible.  It 
is  absurd  to  so  overload  the  system  with  specialties  that 
essentials  like  reading  and  writing  must  be  something 
worse  than  neglected.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  all 
children  are  to  be  scholars  and  must  be  prepared  for 
a  university  career  when  experience  shows  that  only  a 
few  out  of  the  many  get  beyond  the  grammar  grades. 

And,  since  we  are  at  it,  let  us  add  another 
frank  word.  To  a  very  large  extent  our  educational 
system  has  been  diverted  from  a  scheme  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  to  an  institution  for  the  support  and 
sustenance  of  young  womanhood  of  genteel  aspirations 
during  the  period  between  childhood  and  marriage. 
School  teaching,  which  above  all  occupations  calls  for 
tact,  judgment,  propensity,  patience,  devotion,  and  the 
ten  thousand  virtues  herein  implied,  has  become  the 
common  resource  of  young  girls  who  must  somehow 
earn  their  living  and  who  hold  the  general  industrial 
occupations  in  contempt.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
who  go  into  school  work  are  not  teachers  by  propensity 
or  by  any  other  element  of  fitness,  but  as  a  means  of 
bridging  over  the  period  which  follows  girlhood  and 
precedes  matrimony.  Our  schools  are  filled  up  not  by 
teachers  worthy  of  the  name,  but  by  apprentices  who 
have  as  little  purpose  as  they  have  taste  or  fitness  or 
true  intent  for  the  work  to  be  done.  This  unceasing 
procession  of  necessitous  young  womanhood  has  almost 
completely  feminized  our  school  system.  It  has  made 
teaching,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  kinds  of 
professional  work,  an  essentially  feminine  trade,  in  the 
common  idea  a  thing  unworthy  the  attention  of  men. 

Now  if  society  owes  support  to  young  womanhood 
it  ought  to  yield  it,  but  it  ought  to  do  it  in  such  ways 
as  not  to  impose  upon  the  childhood  of  the  land  a  cruel 
burden  under  a  fraudulent  name. 


The  "Civic  Centre"  Proposal. 

The  proposal  for  a  "Civic  Centre"  is  attractive.  It 
looks  to  a  coordinated  arrangement  of  municipal  build- 
ings under  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Burnham,  calcu- 
lated to  give  to  the  city  a  definite  organic  centre  or  core, 
and  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  its  dignity  and 
general  interest.  The  immediate  proposal  is  for  the 
purchase  of  four  blocks  of  land  with  part  of  a  fifth 
bounded  by  Hayes,  Franklin,  and  Market  Streets  for 
the  uses  above  defined.  This  general  conception 
accords  with  the  ideas  upon  which  many  European 
cities,  particularly  those  founded  under  autocratic 
authority,  were  originally  laid  out. 

We  are  not  without  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  our  own  country,  although  the  instances  are  too  few 
to  be  broadly  impressive.  The  national  capital  has  the 
right  sort  of  ground  plan,  but  departures  from  it  under 
political  and  other  influences  have  been  so  many  as 
measurably  to  vitiate  the  original  purpose.  It  is  one 
of  the  distinct  marks  of  a  better  national  taste  that  an 
effort  is  now  making  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  to  respect  in  future  public  construction,  at 
least,  the  general  scheme  in  view  when  the  city  of 
Washington  was  originally  laid  out.  A  still  better  illus- 
tration, although  upon  a  smaller  scale,  of  what  a  well- 
considered  plan  will  do  for  the  dignity  and  convenience 
of  a  city  is  afforded  by  Savannah,  Georgia.  Here  we 
have  a  considerable  city  built  in  a  low  and  flat  situa- 
tion, comparable  in  many  aspects  to  the  site  of  Sacra- 
mento. And  yet  so  admirable  is  the  arrangement  of 
streets,  open  spaces,  public  structures,  etc.,  that  Savan- 
nah has  become  famed  among  the  more  beautiful  and 
charming  cities  of  the  country.  The  merit  was  in  the 
original  plan — Spanish,  by  the  way — which  defined  a 
general  scheme,  and  by  the  forces  both  of  authority 
and  suggestion  created  a  city  in  which  each  section  or 
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district  stands  in  a  proper  and  artistic  relation  to  the 
whole. 

But  in  the  average  American  city,  San  Francisco 
being  a  fair  example,  the  public  or  general  interest  has 
been  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Each  lot  owner,  barring 
only  a  shifting  "fire  limit,"  has  built  as  it  has  best 
pleased  him.  Municipalities  have  followed  rather  than 
led  the  march  of  development,  and  the  result  is  that  our 
cities,  while  admirable  at  many  points,  are  commonly 
lacking  in  artistic  coordination,  while  the  element  of 
dignity  is  wholly  wanting.  Even  the  utilitarian  prin- 
ciple is  but  poorly  served,  since  the  establishment  of 
commercial  values  has  commonly  preceded  municipal 
construction  and  as  commonly  enforced  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary and  relatively  out-of-the-way  sites. 

It  would  be  truly  a  fine  thing  if  from  out  the  havoc 
of  our  disaster  there  might  come  readjustment  that 
would  yield  the  advantages  of  distinction,  harmony,  and 
utility,  giving  to  San  Francisco  in  her  organic  and 
municipal  character  a  development  in  consonance  with 
the  unparalleled  charm  of  her  situation  and  surround- 
ings. With  these  ideas  in  mind,  and  putting  aside  the 
suggestions  of  experience  and  suspicion,  it  would  be 
easy  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  "civic  centre"  pro- 
posal. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  proposal 
comes  from  questionable  sources.  While  most  of  us 
would  be  willing  enough  to  be  taxed  in  the  interest  of 
utility  and  taste,  we  don't  want  to  be  taxed  in  payment 
of  the  political  and  other  obligations  of  that  sinister 
organization  which  circles  about  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 
Before  obligating  ourselves  in  the  vast  sum  of  $8.000,- 
000 — it  would  easily  mean  three  times  eight  millions 
before  we  were  done  with  it — we  should  like  to  feel 
certain  that  the  enterprise  would  not  become  part  of  a 
political  scheme.  There  are  few  who  are  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  the  end  of  supporting  the  political  aims, 
paying  the  political  debts,  augmenting  the  political  for- 
tunes of  an  ever-aspiring  political  boss,  even  though  we 
might  ultimately  get  a  "civic  centre"  as  part  of  the 
bargain.  Before  accepting  a  great  proposal  of  this  kind 
we  should  like  to  have  some  sort  of  assurance  that  the 
scheme  in  its  development  shall  bear  some  honorable 
and  harmonious  relation  to  the  general  conception. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  would  like 
to  know  before  accepting  this  project  that  a  particular 
site  has  been  chosen  with  respect  to  the  uses  in  view 
rather  than  with  the  view  of  developing  the  values  of 
adjacent  property.  It  would  he  irritating  to  discover 
after  the  scheme  was  well  on  its  feet  Mr.  Phelan,  his 
partners,  friends,  and  retainers,  as  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty roundabout,  picked  off  the  bargain  counter  on  the 
basis  of  inside  knowledge  of  things  going  to  happen. 

On  the  whole,  before  accepting  the  "civic  centre" 
proposal,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  something 
like  definite  assurance  at  the  points  of,  for  what,  by 
whom,  and  to  what  ends  the  money  is  to  be  expended. 


Champ  Clark's  Dream. 

Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  minority  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  an  interesting  plan  for  the 
political  revolution  of  the  country.  His  scheme  seems 
reasonable  enough  if  you  grant  his  premises.  First,  the 
tariff  measure  to  be  adopted  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  is  to  be  a  complete  failure,  yielding  disappoint- 
ment alike  to  producer  and  consumer  and  tending  to 
universal  discontent.  On  the  basis  of  this  failure  and 
what  will  follow  it  the  Democrats  in  1910  are  to  elect  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Then  in  the 
following  year,  which  precedes  a  presidential  election, 
the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  is  to  enact  a 
rational  tariff  scheme,  striking  at  the  great  combina- 
tions and  bringing  the  cost  of  living  down  to  moderate 
figures,  and  pass  it  up  to  the  Senate.  This  latter  body, 
which  under  Mr.  Clark's  plan  must  remain  Republican, 
will  decline  to  ratify  the  bill ;  and  upon  the  basis  of 
the  failure  the  people  will  hand  the  government  over 
to  a  reorganized  Democratic  party  of  which  Champ 
Clark  of  Missouri  shall  be  the  champion,  the  prophet, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Simple  and  easy,  isn't  it? 

But  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  credit  Mr.  Clark's 
ingenious  plan  if  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
were  to  exhibit  in  its  present  situation,  even  once  in  a 
while,  some  faint  signs  of  sanity  and  discipline.  Mr. 
Clark  does  not  explain  by  what  happy  miracle  the  party 
is  to  get  a  new  birth  of  judgment,  sound  purpose,  and 
self-control.  Here  we  have  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  minority  even  less  capable  of  getting 
together  and  working  together  than  the  majority. 
Amid  the  contentions  of  the  past  few  weeks  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Democratic  policy  has  presented 


itself.  Every  Democratic  congressman  is  tripping 
over  the  heels  of  the  next  man  in  his  efforts  to  conciliate 
the  majority,  to  the  end  of  getting  some  favor,  great 
or  small,  for  his  own  particular  constituency.  Judg- 
ing by  what  is  now  going  on,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  party  has  any  will  or  any  capacity  to 
define  a  tariff  policy  and  to  stand  by  it. 

Before  the  Democratic  party  can  command  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  country  it  must  make  some 
showing  of  fixed  and  positive  purpose  with  the  capacity 
for  carrying  it  forward.  Among  the  demonstrations 
of  recent  years  nothing  is  more  assured  than  that  the 
country  will  not  give  its  confidence  or  its  votes  to  a 
party  whose  policies  are  purely  negative,  which  can  not 
of  itself  formulate  a  line  of  policy  nor  bring  its  own 
forces  into  working  coordination. 

If  the  Democratic  party  had  been  a  thing  of  working 
force,  and  if  it  had  any  purposes  with  the  power  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  it  would  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Congress  have  prepared  a  tariff  measure  repre- 
senting the  principles  which  it  approves.  Such  a  meas- 
ure might  have  been  adroitly  arranged  to  exhibit  the 
whimsicalities  and  weaknesses  of  the  Republican  pro- 
gramme; and  if  persistently  supported  and  artfully 
exploited  it  might  duly  have  impressed  the  country. 
To  have  failed  in  so  important  an  emergency  to  make 
any  showing  either  of  principle  or  of  discipline,  to  have 
abandoned  all  notions  of  party  consistency  and  fallen 
into  the  scramble  for  minor  advantages — this  course  has 
destroyed  any  chance  which  the  party  may  possibly 
have  had  to  impress  and  win  the  country. 


Those  who  wished  to  give  play  to  their  generous  feel- 
ings upon  an  auspicious  occasion  might  do  so,  she  said, 
by  gifts  to  charity,  which  would  be  of  all  others  the 
form  most  welcome  to  herself.  But  there  must  be  no 
costly  expenditure,  or  displays  of  toadyism,  or  extrava- 
gant gifts  where  they  were  in  no  way  needed.  These 
great  democratic  virtues  the  queen  owes,  of  course,  to 
her  mother,  Princess  Emma,  and  if  she  can  pass  them 
on  intact  to  the  long  and  tearfully  awaited  baby  at  The 
Hague  she  will  render  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
services  to  her  country. 


The  Baby  at  The  Hague. 

The  maternal  expectations  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
now  happily  realized,  have  excited  an  amount  of  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  a  kindly  world  that  has  been  seldom 
equaled  in  the  case  of  royal  births.  The  circumstances 
themselves  were  unusual.  As  a  rule  royalty  has  been 
exempt  from  the  unsatisfied  domestic  yearnings  that 
have  given  a  certain  pathos  to  the  figure  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  since  her  marriage  in  1901.  Very  seldom 
has  there  been  a  threatened  succession  for  lack  of  issue 
in  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  these  interesting  events 
being  notable  rather  for  their  promptness  and  regu- 
larity than  for  their  uncertainty. 

Apart  from  the  natural  wish  of  a  young  wife,  a  wish 
with  which  all  womanly  women  will  sympathize,  it 
was  specially  important  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  should 
not  be  the  last  of  her  line.  The  House  of  Orange  has 
played  so  large  and  honorable  a  part  in  the  world  and 
in  its  struggle  for  freedom  that  its  extinction  would 
be  the  disappearance  of  a  landmark.  But  the  loss 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  alone.  Queen  Wil- 
helmina married  a  German,  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  had  she  died  childless  the  throne 
of  Holland  would  have  passed  to  some  German  prince- 
ling with  international  results  of  a  serious  nature.  It 
would  have  meant  the  Germanization  of  the  kingdom, 
the  practical  acquisition  by  Germany  of  the  sea  front 
that  is  her  chief  ambition,  and  an  important  disturb- 
ance of  the  European  influences  that  still  exist  in  the 
proximity  of  America.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  now  becomes,  of  course,  the  head  of  a  new 
Dutch  dynasty,  but  it  will  be  essentially  Orange,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  the  prompt  congratulations 
of  the  German  emperor  and  his  expressions  of  paternal 
solicitude  for  mother  and  child  are  of  the  kind  intended 
only  for  publication. 

That  Queen  Wilhelmina's  first  child  is  a  girl  is,  of 
course,  unfortunate  from  the  national  point  of  view, 
and  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  people,  who  were 
resolutely  determined  in  an  illogical  kind  of  way  that 
the  child  should  and  must  be  a  boy.  But  the  queen  is 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  and  now  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
there  may  yet  be  a  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  descent  of 
the  line  through  male  heirs.  The  House  of  Orange  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  royalty  or  European  civilization 
in  general  can  afford  to  lose,  and  Queen  Wilhelmina 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  heritage  of  tradition. 
Her  personal  wealth  is  probably  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  European  monarch,  but  she  preserves  a 
severe  simplicity  and  an  unostentatious  bearing  that  are 
very  dear  to  the  Dutch  heart.  She  always  begins  her 
day  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  often  at  four  or  five, 
and  the  domestic  life  at  the  palace  at  The  Hague  is  just 
such  as  may  be  found  at  a  thousand  other  homes 
throughout  the  country.  She  strongly  discountenanced 
the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  as  presents  to  the 
expected  infant,  while  showing  a  willingness  to  accept 
articles   that    were    not    intrinsically   of   great   value. 


Editorial  Notes. 
\\  e  are  told  that  persons  connected  with  a  family 
row  and  a  personal  scandal  developed  in  suggestions 
both  shabby  and  unsavory  through  the  daily  newspapers 
within  the  week  are  concerned  as  to  what  the  Argo- 
naut may  say  about  it.  Let  them  quiet  their  minds: 
the  Argonaut  does  not  soil  its.  pages  with  matters  of 
this  kind.  It  has  larger  things  to  think  about— cleaner 
and  better  work  to  do  than  to  rake  over  domestic — or 
quasi-domestic — muck  heaps.  Those  who  determine 
their  family  differences  by  the  Kilkenny  method  and 
those  who  choose  to  wallow  in  filth  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  Argonaut,  for  its  interest  in  such  things  is  only 
to  avoid  them.  But  while  holding  its  nose  and  putting 
this  disgusting  subject  to  one  side,  it  can  but  note  the 
light  which  the  incident  casts  upon  the  character  and 
breed  of  certain  persons  who,  fired  by  a  noble  self- 
consciousness  of  superior  virtue,  have  assumed  to 
personify  the  forces  of  moral  purity  in  San  Francisco. 


There  is  a  notable  advance  toward  the  ultimate  peace 
of  the  world  when  so  important  a  man  as  Elihu  Root 
takes  a  stand  for  international  arbitration.  Discussing 
"The  Relations  Between  International  Tribunals  of 
Arbitration  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  Xational  Courts"  at  , 
Washington  last  week,  Mr.  Root  took  the  ground  that 
submission  to  international  tribunals  implies  no 
impeachment  of  sovereignty.  He  declared  that  denial 
of  justice  in  national  courts  in  relation  to  international 
affairs  had  worked  grievous  injuries.  Such  denial,  he 
said,  involves  aspersions  upon  government,  imputations 
upon  high  officials,  and  tends  to  destroy  good  feeling 
between  nations.     Proceeding,  he  said: 

The  better  rule  would  be  to  avoid  the  danger  of  denials 
of  justice  and  to  prevent  the  belief  that  justice  has  not 
been  done,  which  must  always  possess  the  parties  defeated  in 
a  tribunal  suspected  of  partiality,  by  submitting  in  the  first 
instance  to  an  impartial  arbitral  tribunal  all  such  cases  as 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  consideration  I  have  men- 
tioned. If  recourse  to  arbitration  is  a  reflection  upon  national 
courts,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  strangely 
obtuse.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  surely,  is  greater  honor  paid 
to  the  courts  of  justice,  yet  we  have  embodied  in  the  funda- 
mental law  which  binds  our  States  together  a  recognition  of 
the  liability  of  courts  to  be  affected  by  local  sentiment,  preju- 
dice, and  pressure.  

Mr.  Watterson's  Courier-Journal  thinks  it  has  dis- 
covered the  "inward  sacredness"  of  Senator  Aldrich's 
attitude  toward  the  income  tax.  Here  it  is  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth: 

That  the  enactment  of  an  income-tax  measure  means  the 
destruction  of  the  protective  tariff  system  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  bound  to  maintain,  come  what  may,  is  the  argu- 
ment being  put  to  wavering  Rpublican  senators  by  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  headed  by  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island. 
These  men  are  telling  Republican  senators  from  Western 
States,  who  with  difficulty  see  their  way  out  of  voting  for  an 
income  tax,  that  once  such  a  measure  is  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  country  and  is  declared  constitutional  by  the 
judicial  branch,  then  and  there  the  government  will  derive  a 
revenue  which  will  make  impossible  a  high  enough  tariff  to 
protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  United   States. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Sun  declares  that 
there  is  immediate  necessity  for  a  thoroughgoing  house- 
cleaning  in  the  inner  governmental  machine  at  Wash- 
ington. There  has,  he  declares,  been  no  adequate 
supervision  of  applications  to  Congress  for  money  made 
by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  several  departments. 
Their  demands  have  been  made  and  acceded  to  with- 
out due  care  or  regard  for  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  government.  Likewise,  this  correspondent  declares, 
there  have  been  tremendous  losses  through  failure  to 
supervise  and  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  due  to  the  fact 
that  general  executive  supervision  has  been  lax,  the 
revenues  of  the  government  have  suffered  vastly 
through  smugglers,  makers  of  false  declarations  of 
values,  and  through  the  inefficiency  of  custom  officers. 
The  losses  on  these  several  accounts,  according  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  are  put  at  over 
55,000.000  per  year.  The  correspondent  who  is 
authority  for  these  statements  places  th : 
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door  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  he  declares,  has  habitually 
neglected  the  detail  work  of  his  office.  Roosevelt,  he 
says,  was  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the  conditions  because 
he  did  not  do  faithfully  the  detail  work  of  going  over 
estimates  and  demands.  In  conclusion,  the  correspond- 
ent remarks :  "Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  had  no  time  for 
the  work  because  of  his  occupation  in  outdoor  perform- 
ances, traveling,  talking,  writing  speeches  and  letters, 
playing  politics,  causing  panics,  and  doing  everything 
besides  enforcing  pecuniary  economy  and  the  laws  of 

the  country." 

- wtfc 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  current  of  journalistic  protest  against  the  new  tariff 
grows  stronger  day  by  day.  Hardly  a  single  newspaper  now 
maintains  the  attitude  of  benevolent  hopefulness  that  was  a 
feature  of  the  earlier  stages.  The  Springfield  Republican 
was  among  those  most  disposed  to  believe  that  everything 
would  be  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but 
the  Republican  has  now  come  out  openly  into  the  field  of 
remonstrance  and  denunciation.  It  points  out  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  has  irrevocably  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  his 
admission  that  the  proposed  rates  would  have  yielded  $8,000,- 
000  more  of  revenue  than  would  the  Dingley  rates,  and  this 
under  a  revision  that  he  still  maintains  is  a  downward  one. 
Senator  Aldrich  says  that  the  added  revenue  comes  from 
increased  rates  on  wines  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury 
and  from  a  prevention  of  undervaluations,  but  "what  about 
revenue   losses   on   equal  importations   from   rate   reductions?" 

This  is  rather  remarkable,  and  calls  for  an  explanation, 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  careful  to  avoid.  The  only  possible 
explanation  available  is  that  the  rate  reductions,  while  com- 
paratively numerous,  perhaps,  are  upon  small  and  inconse- 
quential articles  of  import,  while  the  increases  weigh,  as  a 
rule,  upon  important  lines  of  importation.  At  all  events  the 
bill,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Aldrich  himself,  imposes  a  heavier 
measure  of  customs  taxation  than  the  existing  tariff  law. 
Put  forward  in  response  to  a  demand  for  reduced  taxation  of 
this  kind,  it  conceals  within  its  vitals  more  tariff  taxation 
than  ever.  Pretending  to  carry  out  the  party  pledges  and  the 
President's  promises  of  a  reform  revision,  it  offers  a  more 
reactionary  tariff  policy  than  ever.  For  the  bread  that  was 
promised  a  stone  is  tossed  out. 


Later  on  the  Republican  is  still  more  outspoken.  Comment- 
ing upon  the  rumor  that  the  President  is  ill  at  ease  with 
Mr.  Aldrich's  proposals,  we  are  told : 

Yet  the  latter  hangs  to  his  measure  and  is  making  it  more 
reactionary  and  intolerable  from  a  downward-revision  stand- 
point as  time  goes  on.  Evidently  he  expects  the  President  to 
yield,  for  he  can  not  desire  to  have  the  whole  matter  thrown 
back  upon  Congress  by  a  presidential  veto.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  President,  we  are  told,  is  keeping  his  own  counsel, 
but  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  inquirers  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  up  to  his  pledges.  This  is  good  news.  It  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  veto  if  the  Aldrich  abortion  passes  Con- 
gress.   

The  New  York  Evening  Post  pins  its  faith  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  comfortably  reassured  by  the  fact  that  he  waves 
no  big  stick  and  confines  himself  to  the  threats  that  are 
expressed  by  silence.  In  this  connection  we  have  a  story 
from  which  the  moral  can  be  obtained  without  aid.  This 
government  once  sent  to  a  troublesome,  hot-headed  little  gov- 
ernment a  special  diplomatic  agent  on  a  special  errand.  This 
agent  carried  simple  instructions.  He  was  told  to  present  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  demands  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  difficulties.  He  was 
to'  insist  upon  an  immediate  reply,  and  if  his  demands  were 
not  granted  he  was  to  return  home  at  once.  The  agent  sailed, 
arrived  at  his  destination,  and  forthwith  presented  his 
demands,  laying  down  direct  terms.  The  foreign  minister 
gave  him  no  satisfaction.  The  agent  waited  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  sent  a  note  to  the  foreign  minister  in  about  these 
terms :      , 

"Excellency :  Unless  your  government  shall  have  granted 
the  demands  of  my  government  within  twenty-four  hours  I 
shall  have  no  alternative,  but  shall  be  compelled  to  execute  the 
second  half  of  my  instructions,  which  I  have  not  disclosed 
to  your  excellency." 

This  threat,  so  terrible  because  so  vague,  caused  the 
troublesome  little  government  to  shiver  in  its  boots.  It  capitu- 
lated without  further  parley  or  delay. 

The  Post  says  that  Mr.  Taft  is  burning  the  midnight  oil 
studying  the  two  tariff  bills  and  comparing  them.  He  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  pledges  to  the  con- 
sumer than  he  is  in  the  question  of  revenues: 

The  President  is  a  genuine  revisionist.  That  is  the  ines- 
capable impression  of  every  man  who  ever  talked  with  him 
about  the  tariff.  He  honestly  and  earnestly  desires  to  see  the 
duties  reduced,  to  eradicate  the  extortions  of  the  Dingley 
bill  and  to  equalize  the  burden  of  the  tax.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  same  desires  have  not  animated  the  framers 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  tariff  bills.  Mr.  Taft  has  been, 
and  still  is,  relying  upon  Mr.  Aldrich  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  a  tariff  bill  as  he  (Aldrich)  knows  the  President 
would  like.  In  the  face  of  the  Senate  bill  Mr.  Taft  has  not 
given  up  hope  that  Mr.  Aldrich  will  do  what  is  expected  of 
him.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  knows  thor- 
oughly what  Mr.  Taft  wants  in  the  way  of  tariff  revision. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  President  Taft's  reliance  has 
been  placed  in  the  proper  quarter. 

One  more  thing  is  worth  notice.  President  Taft  flatly 
declines  to  say  what  he  will  do  if  the  tariff  bill  does  not  come 
up  to  his  expectations  and  fulfill  the  pledges  he  has  made. 
Several  of  his  recent  visitors  have  been  daring  enough  to 
question  him  upon  this  point,  and  Mr.  _  Taft  has  told  them 
in  substance :  "That  is  my  concern.  I  must  decide  that 
question  when  I  am  faced  by  the  condition.  I  always  have 
kept  my  pledges." 

The  New  York  Times  uses  language  of  the  iron-clad  variety. 
Senator  Aldrich,  we  are  told,  has  confessed,  and  "he  thereby 
puts  his  immortal  soul  in  considerable  peril."  When  Senator 
Bailey   i'i   erred   to  ■  the   pledge   to    reduce    the   tariff   Senator 

I-;ch  a  "Wed  when  such  a  pledge  had  been  made.  He  went  on 
-  ..    tha    there  was  no  "downward"  undertaking,  but  that 


revision  was  promised  "by  fixing  rates  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad  and  providing  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  American  manufacturer"  : 

Those,  we  all  know,  were  the  terms  of  the  promise.  Mr. 
Aldrich  now  admits  that  this  promise  was  a  cheat  and  a  sham, 
that  it  did  not  mean  what  the  American  people  were  induced, 
persuaded  and  permitted  to  believe  that  it  meant,  what,  in 
fact,  by  any  truthful  interpretation  of  the  words  it  did  mean. 
There  was  a  very  evident  public  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  rates.  It  was  in  repsonse  to  that  demand  that  the 
promise  quoted  by  Mr.  Aldrich  was  inserted  in  the  platform. 
It  was  universally  accepted  as  a  pledge  to  reduce  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  American  industry  and  the  American  consumer 
by  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  guileless,  gullible,  confiding  people 
went  through  the  campaign  in  the  full  conviction  that  duties 
were   to   be   reduced. 

The  Times  is  not  sure  that  the  people  will  be  indignant 
about  it.  "Their  indignation  has  been  fatigued,  their  capacity 
for  that  emotion  well-nigh  exhausted,  by  the  repeated  tariff 
swindles  practiced  upon  them  by  the  party  now  in  power. 
They  have  got  used  to  being  swindled." 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Aldrich's  statement  as  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  new  schedules,  the  Times  says : 

This  statement,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  one  of  sublime  hardi- 
hood, but  the  calm  language  of  the  Rhode  Island  senator 
affords  no  evidence  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  degree  to 
which  his  admission  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  people 
and  falsifies  the  promises  of  his  party.  We  were  to  have  the 
tariff  revised  because  the  burdens  it  imposes  are  too  severe 
longer  to  be  borne,  and  because  we  have  outgrown  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  which  many  of  its  schedules  pro- 
vide. Instead  of  that,  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  committee  submit  a 
bill  that  actually  increases  the  Dingley  extortions  !  The  impu- 
dence of  the  procedure  is  astounding,  but  we  do  not  see  what 
the  people  are  going  to  do  about  it,  we  do  not  see  even  what 
they  can  do  about  it.  Mr.  Bryan  has  reduced  the  Democratic 
party,  or  what  was  once  the  Democratic  party,  to  a  condition 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Republicans  to  do  with  entire 
impunity  what  the  stand-patters  believe,  or  what  the  protected 
interests  demand.  

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  similarly  outspoken: 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  mistaking  the  purport  or  the  pur- 
pose of  this  argumentative  statement?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as 
day  that  it  is  intended  to  justify  a  pretended  revision  of  the 
tariff  which  does  not  revise  downward,  which  does  not 
diminish  the  protection  of  any  "interest,"  however  favored  or 
pampered,  which  does  not  take  away  any  support  of  trusts 
or  monopolies,  which  affords  no  relief  to  consumers,  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad ;  in  short,  which  is  a  sham  and  a 
false  pretense?  It  does  not  even  conceal  its  purpose,  but 
boldly  blazons  it  in  every  line. 


There  is  a  report  that  Senator  Aldrich  will  retire  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  on  March  3,  1911.  The  report  has 
been  made  many  times  before,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
senator  is  now  receiving  an  unusual  number  of  requests  to 
reconsider  his  supposed  decision,  while  many  of  his  older  col- 
leagues say  they  believe  that  he  should  remain  in  the  Senate. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  other  sena- 
tors whose  terms  expire  on  the  same  date  are  the  following: 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  of  Con- 
necticut, Elmer  J.  Burkett  of  Nebraska,  Julius  Caesar  Burrows 
of  Michigan,  Thomas  H.  Carter  of  Montana,  Moses  E.  Clapp 
of  Minnesota,  Clarence  D.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  of  New  York,  Charles  Dick  of  Ohio,  Henry  A.  du 
Pont  of  Delaware,  Frank  P.  Flint  of  California,  Eugene  Hale 
of  Maine,  John  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  George  T.  Oliver  of 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Porter  J.  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota,  George  S.  Nixon  of  Nevada,  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Ver- 
mont, Samuel  H.  Piles  of  Washington,  Nathan  B.  Scott  of 
West  Virginia,  George  Sutherland  of  Utah,  and  William  War- 
ner of  Missouri,  Republicans;  Charles  A.  Culberson  of  Texas, 
John  W.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  James  B.  Frazier  of  Tennessee, 
Hernando  D."  Money  of  Mississippi,  Isidor  Rayner  of  Mary- 
land, and  James  P.  Taliaferro  of  Florida,  Democrats. 


Mr.  Hearst  has  definitely  decided  that  he  will  not  be  the 
Independence  League  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  next 
fall.  As  a  result  the  Leaguers  have  permission  to  think  for 
themselves.  It  is  the  majority  opinion  of  the  members  of 
that  organization  that  Mr.  Hearst  should  take  the  nomination, 
and  they  recall  that  when  he  was  the  candidate  for  mayor  in 
1905  he  got  a  rousing  vote,  while  in  1906  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  for  governor  he  came  within  66,000  votes  of  elec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  national  campaign  of  1908  the 
Independence  Leaguers  put  up  Thomas  L.  Hisgen  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  President,  and  his  vote  was  little  short  of 
ridiculous,  being  only  83,183  in  the  entire  country.  These 
Independence  Leaguers  contend  that  had  Mr.  Hearst  been 
the  candidate  for  President  he  would  have  rolled  up  a  far 
greater  vote  than  Mr.  Hisgen. 

Among  the  Democrats  who  are  now  being  talked  of  in  this 
connection  are  Martin  W.  Littleton  and  Lewis  Nixon.  Of 
course  dozens  of  other  names  will  be  mentioned  between 
now  and  convention  time  in  October.  The  Socialists  will  put 
a  ticket  in  the  field  and  the  Prohibitionists  will  probably  do 
the  same. 


Preparations  are  on  foot  for  the  renewal  of  the 
boundary  monuments  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  all  the  way  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  continent,  to  Vancouver,  on  the  west.  The 
old  monuments  on  land  have  in  many  instances  been 
overgrown  with  timber,  while  the  water  boundary  is 
not  at  all  well  defined.  New  reference  monuments  will 
be  erected  in  six  sections  of  the  line  during  the  summer. 
Plans  will  also  be  perfected  for  the  definite  marking  for 
all  time  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada 
which  has  been  surveyed  but  not  marked. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  seventy-five  years  old.  He 
declined  to  be  minister  to  Japan  forty  years  ago,  and 
once  put  behind  him  an  offer  of  the  portfolio  of  state 
by  President  Harrison. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Escape  of  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez. 

They    have    carried    afar    into    Navarre    the    great    Count    of 

Castile, 
And  they  have  bound  him  sorely,  they  have  bound  him  hand 

and  heel ; 
The  tidings  up  the  mountains  go,  and  down  among  the  valleys, 
"To   the  rescue!    to   the   rescue,   ho! — they  have   ta'en   Fernan 

Gonzalez  !" 

A   pilgrim   knight  of   Normandy   was   riding   through   Navarre, 
For    Christ    his    hope    he    came    to    cope    with    the    Moorish 

scymitar ; 
To  the  Alcayde  of  the  Tower,  in  secret  thus  said  he: 
"These  bezaunts  fair  with  thee  I'll  share,  so  I  this  lord  may 

see." 

The  Alcayde  was  full  joyful — he  took  the  gold  full  soon; 
He  brought  him  to  the  dungeon,  ere  the  rising  of  the  moon  ; 
He  let  him  out  at  morning,  at  the  gray  light  of  the  prime ; 
But  many  words  between  these  lords  had  passed  within  that 
time. 

The    Norman    knight    rides    swiftly,    for    he    hath    made    him 

bowne 
To  a  king  that  is  full  joyous,  and  to  a  feastful  town; 
For  there  is  joy  and  feasting,  because  that  lord  is  ta'en — 
King  Garci  in  his  dungeon  holds  the  doughtiest  lord  in  Spain. 

The  Norman  feasts  among  the  guests,  but,  at  the  evening  tide, 
He  speaks  to  Garci's  daughter,  within  her  bower,  aside  ; 
"Now  God  forgive  us,  lady,  and  God  his  mother  dear, 
For  on  a  day  of  sorrow  we  have  been  blithe  of  cheer. 

"The  Moors  may  well  be  joyful,  but  great  should  be  our  grief. 
For   Spain    has   lost   her   guardian,   when    Castile   has   lost   her 

chief ; 
The  Moorish  host  is  pouring  like  a  river  o'er  the  land — 
Curse  on  the  Christian  fetters  that  bind  Gonzalez'  hand  ! 

"Gonzalez  loves  thee,  lady — he  loved  thee  long  ago, 

But  little  is  the  kindness  that  for  his  love  you  show; 

The  curse  that  lies  on  Cava's*  head,  it  may  be  shared  by  thee — 

Arise,  let  love  with  love  be  paid,  and  set  Gonzalez  free." 

The  lady  answered  little,  but  at  the  mirk  of  night, 

When  all  her  maids  are  sleeping,  she  hath  risen  and  ta'en  her 

flight; 
She  hath  tempted  the  Alcayde  with  her  jewels  and  her  gold, 
And  unto  her  his  prisoner  that  Jailor  false  hath  sold. 

She  took  Gonzalez  by  the  hand,  at  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
She  said:     "Upon  the   heath  you  stand — before  you  lies  your 

way ; 
But  if  I  to  my  father  go,  alas!  what  must  I  do? 
My  father  will  be  angry — I  fain  would  go  with  you." 

He   hath  kissed   the   Infanta — he   hath   kissed   her  brow   and 

cheek, 
And  lovingly  together  the   forest-path   they   seek ; 
Till  in  the  greenwood  hunting  they  meet  a  lordly  priest, 
With  his  bugle  at  his  girdle,  and  his  hawk  upon  his  wrist. 

"Now  stop!  now  stop  !"  the  priest  he  said  (he  knew  them  both 

right  well), 
"Now  stop,  and  pay  your  ransom,  or  I  your  flight  will  tell; 
Now  stop,  thou  fair  Infanta,  for,  if  my  words  you  scorn, 
I'll    give    warning    to    the    foresters    with    the    blowing   of    my 

horn." 


The  base  priest's  words  Gonzalez  heard;  "Now,  by  the  rood!" 

quoth  he, 
"A  hundred  deaths  I'll  suffer,  or  ere  this  thing  shall  be." 
But  in  his  ear  she  whispered,  she  whispered  soft  and  low, 
And  to  the  priest  she  beckoned  within  the  wood  to  go. 

It  was  ill  with  Count  Gonzalez,  the  fetters  pressed  his  knees; 
Yet  as  he  could  he  followed  within  the  shady  trees — 
"For  help,    for   help,   Gonzalez  !    for   help,"   he   hears   her   cry, 
"God  aiding,  fast  I'll  hold  thee,  until  my  lord  come  nigh." 

He  has  come  within  the  thicket — there  lay  they  on  the  green — ■ 
And    he    has    plucked    from    off    the    grass    the    false    priest's 

javelin; 
Firm    by    the    throat    she    held    him    bound — down    went    the 

weapon  sheer, 
Down  through  his  body  to  the  ground;  even  as  the  boar  ye 

spear. 

They  wrapped  him  in  his  mantle,  and  left  him  there  to  bleed, 
And  all  that  day  they  held  their  way— his  palfrey  served  their 

need  ; 
Till  to  their  ears  a  sound  did  come,  might  fill  their  hearts  with 

dread, 
A  steady  whisper  on  the  breeze,  and  horsemen's  heavy  tread. 

The  Infanta  trembled  in  the  wood,  but  forth  the  Count  did  go. 
And,  gazing  wide,  a  troop  descried  upon  the  bridge  below, 
"Gramercy!"  quoth  Gonzalez,  "or  else  my  sight  is  gone, 
Methinks  I  know  the  pennon  yon  sun  is  shining  on. 

"Come  forth,  come  forth,  Infanta,  mine  own  true  men  they  be — 
Come  forth,  and  see  my  banner,  and  cry  Castile!  with  me! 
My  merry  men  draw  near  me,  I  see  my  pennon  shine, 
Their  swords  shine  bright,  Infanta — and  every  blade  is  thine." 

— /.  G.  Lockhart. 


Caba,  or  Cava,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  No 
child  in  Spain  was  ever  christened  by  that  ominous  name  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 


Amzi  L.  Barber,  founder  of  the  asphalt  paving  busi- 
ness in  this  country  and  England,  and  active  in  other 
industrial  enterprises,  died  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Barber  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Washing- 
ton in  1S76  when  a  small  piece  of  asphalt  pavement 
was  laid  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  an  experiment.  He 
saw  the  possbilities  in  pavement  of  this  kind  and  two 
years  later  bid  for  contracts.  The  Barber  Asphalt  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1883,  and  in  1888  he  obtained 
from  the  British  government  a  concession  for  the  lake 
of  asphalt  on  the.  Island  of  Trinidad.  The  use  of 
asphalt  for  paving  became  general  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  obtaining  of  the  concession,  and  one  company 
after  another  was  organized. 


The  phrase  'The  Sick  Man  of  the  East"  originated 
a  speech  of  Czar  Nicholas  to  the  British  charge 
d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  He  said :  "We  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man. 
a  very  sick  man.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if 
one  of  these  days  he  should  slip  away  from  us  before 
the  necessar}r  arrangements  have  been  •  made."- 
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'THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL.' 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Talks  About  a  New  Play  and  Other 
Things,  Including  Miss  Nethersole. 


Poor  Miss  Nethersole,  she  is  having  a  hard  time 
of  it!  When  she  tore  passion  to  tatters  in  such  plays 
as  "Sappho"  she  got  herself  into  no  end  of  trouble, 
having  actually  been  dragged  into  court  to  prove  that 
she  was  not  corrupting  the  young  morals  of  New  York. 
That  was  some  years  ago,  I  forget  how  many,  but  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  not  very  many.  Times  have 
changed  since  then.  We  had  only  had  "Zaza"  then. 
The  author  of  "The  Easiest  Way"  was  scarcely  out 
of  knickerbockers,  and  there  still  was  a  sentiment 
among  theatre-goers  that  a  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. That  sentiment  has  vanished  into  thin  air  and 
the  theatre-goer  of  today  can  see  no  reason  for  draw- 
ing a  line  anywhere — not  even  a  clothes  line — see  "The 
Girl  from  Rector's" ! 

The  Nethersole  kiss,  an  exaggeration  of  the  Emma 
Abbott  kiss,  the  latter  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Mr.  James  Morrissey,  was  looked  at  askance  and  ail 
sorts  of  unkind  things  were  said  about  it.  But  since 
the  soul  kiss,  the  Abbott  kiss  and  the  Nethersole  kiss 
are  put  aside  and  smiled  at  with  other  childish  things. 

Feeling  that  her  hectic  plays  no  longer  had  any 
"draw  in  them,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  profes- 
sion, Miss  Nethersole  decided  to  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent line.  She  would  have  a  slum  play.  Mrs.  Fiske 
had  won  out  with  a  slum  play  in  "Salvation  Nell,"  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Robson  has  won  out  with  a  slum  play, 
"The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,"  so  she  would  join  the 
slum  play  procession.  Mr.  William  J.  Hurlbut,  the 
author  of  Miss  Blanche  Bates's  successful  play,  "The 
Fighting  Hope,"  was  commissioned  to  write  it.  It  was 
to  be  a  New  York  slum  play,  so  he  and  Miss  Nethersole 
set  out  to  study  the  New  York  slums  at  first  hand. 
They  also  attended  Mr.  Jacob  Riis's  lectures  on  the 
lives  of  the  "other  half,"  and  they  particularly  studied 
the  condition  of  the  tenements  controlled  by  Trinity 
Church.  Here  was  a  chance  to  hit  a  hard-hearted  cor- 
poration from  across  the  footlights,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut 
intended  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  had  the  chance; 
there's  no  doubt  about  that;  but  he  did  not  make  the 
most  of  it;  there's  no  doubt  about  that,  either! 

The  play  is  called  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall,"  a 
good  Biblical  title,  suggesting  great  dramatic  possi- 
bilities, but  these  are  not  realized.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
his  own  Shawish  manner  handled  this  subject  in 
"Widower's  Houses."  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  elected  to  make 
a  melodrama  of  his  play,  and  in  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

Miss  Nethersole  is  the  wife  of  Irving  Lawrence,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  a  typical  New  Yorker,  to  whom  busi- 
ness is  business,  and  nothing  more.  If  he  represents 
our  wealthy  citizens,  I  can  only  say  firmly  and  emphat- 
ically that  they  are  a  rotten  lot.  With  one  eye  on  God 
and  both  on  Mammon,  he  lies  and  cheats  his  fellow- 
men  and  yet  makes  them  think  that  he  is  an  upright 
man  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  the  owner  of 
some  of  the  vilest  tenement  houses  in  New  York  and 
defends  their  condition  by  saying  that  they  are  no 
worse  than  those  owned  by  Trinity  Church.  His  wife 
has  become  -interested  in  the  other  half  through  the 
teachings  of  Lincoln  Schuyler  (those  tenement-house 
workers  always  have  such  aristocratic  names!)  and  she 
has  extracted  a  promise  from  her  husband  that  he  will 
have  new  fire-escapes  put  on  some  of  the  tenements  that 
he  owns.  When  her  back  is  turned  he  winks  at  the 
contractor  and  tells  him  instead  of  putting  up  new  fire- 
escapes  to  give  the  old  a  coat  of  paint,  and  he  shakes 
hands  with  himself  for  a  very  clever  fellow. 

Having  made  this  saving  in  his  bank  account,  he 
immediately  orders  a  magnificent  string  of  pearls  for  his 
mistress  and  a  modest  present  for  his  wife.  The  two 
get  mixed  up  and  the  immodest  present  goes  by  acci- 
dent to  the  wife.  This  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
play,  but  it  goes  to  show  how  all  around  rotten  and 
lowdown  this  typical  business  man  and  church-goer 
was. 

The  gseat  act  of  the  play  is  that  in  which  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Lawrences  goes  to  a  tenement  house 
fete  on  Christmas  and  is  killed  by  the  collapse  of  the 
newly  painted  fire-escapes.  Here  we  have  a  har- 
rowing scene  over  the  dead  body  of  the  child.  There 
is  no  emotional  note  that  Miss  Nethersole  does  not 
play  upon.  Nervous  women  start  and  breathe  hard, 
but  those  who  are  not  nervous  smile  audibly.  This 
domestic  tragedy  fills  the  husband  with  remorse,  par- 
ticularly as  the  law  is  upon  his  trail,  and  he  promises 
to  improve  his  tenements  and  discard  his  mistress. 
This  so  pleases  his  wife  that  she  vows  to  stand  by  him 
and  help  him  climb  to  heaven  by  some  more  substantial 
means  than  broken-down  fire-escapes,  but  there  are 
those  in  the  audience  who  believe  that  no  amount  of 
"escapes,"  be  they  new  or  old,  will  help  him  out  of  the 
fire  that  will  be  meted  out  to  him  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  made  his  play  too  much  of  a  preach- 
ment and  not  enough  of  a  play.  It  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  written  to  order,  and  it  does  not  ring 
true.  Even  when  he  girds  at  Trinity  he  does  not 
do  it  in  the  right  way.  He  has  not  stuck  quite  to  the 
facts.  When  a  playwright  becomes  a  preacher  he 
must  not  only  know  his  subject,  but  he  must  be  absorbed 
by  it — he  must  feel  it  in  every  pore.  The  spirit  should 
move  or  he  should  not  write.  That  an  actress  says,  "I 
must  have  a  play,  give  it  to  me  hot  off  the  bat,  and 
make  it  of  the  slums  slummy,  for  that  is  the  present 
craze,"  is  not  enough  of  an  inspiration  to  produce  an 


inspired  play.  But  I  am  sorry  for  Miss  Nethersole 
nevertheless.  She  wanted  to  get  away  from  hysterical 
kisses  and  prurient  suggestion  and  her  attempt  has 
failed — at  least  it  has  failed  in  so  far  as  New  York 
goes.     But  then  just  how  far  does  New  York  go? 

In  the  current  (May)  number  of  the  American  Mag- 
azine Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  has  an  article  on 
the  indecencies  of  the  contemporary  American  stage 
which  will  make  people  sit  up  and  think.  It  is  a 
fierce  arraignment  of  present  dramatic  conditions, 
which  are  handled  without  gloves.  There  are  those 
who  will  say  that  Mr.  Adams  is  too  outspoken,  that  he 
uses  language  not  fit  to  print  in  a  family  magazine; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
is  fighting  fire  and  he  fights  it  with  fire,  which  we  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  is  the  most  effectual  way. 
Whatever  criticism  the  author's  manner  may  call  forth, 
no  one  can  deny  the  force  of  his  arguments  and  their 
vivid  presentation. 

I  notice  that  in  speaking  of  "The  Girl  from  Rector's" 
and  "The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge"  Mr.  Adams 
says  that  the  author  of  these  dainty  bits,  Mr.  Paul  Pot- 
ter, is  an  American.  In  this  he  is  mistaken.  Mr.  Potter 
is  an  Englishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which.  He  was  a  grown  man  when  he  first  came  to 
this  country  with  his  little  Italian  wife  and  big  Saint 
Bernard  dog.  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he 
became  foreign  editor  of  the  Herald.  He  only  used 
journalism  as  a  means  to  an  end,  for  it  was  always  his 
intention  to  become  a  dramatist  and  I  have  seldom 
known  a  man  more  completely  saturated  with  dramatic 
literature.  In  those  days  I  think  that  Scribe  and  the 
more  refined  French  dramatist  were  his  models  and  that 
such  plays  as  he  has  elected  to  write  now  did  not 
interest  him  then.  He  told  an  acquaintance  recently 
that  "The  Girl  from  Rector's"  and  "The  Queen  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge"  were  the  sort  of  plays  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  wanted  and  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
to  hand  them  out.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  first  part  of 
his  statement,  but  I  am  of  the  latter,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  Mr.  Potter  is  capable  of  better 
things.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  equipment  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  unfortunately  he  is  a  cynic,  if  not  a 
downright  scoffer.  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  May  1,  1909. 

Drifting  Souls. 

Ah,    there   be   souls   none   understand ; 
Like  clouds,  they  can  not  touch  the  land, 
Drive  as  they  may,  by  field  or  town  ; 
Then  we  look  wise  at  this  and  frown, 
And  we  cry,   "Fool !"  and  cry,   "Take   hold 
Of  earth,  and  fashion  gods  of  gold." 

Unanchored   ships,    they   blow   and   blow, 
Sail   to   and   fro,   and   then   go   down 
In  unknown  seas  that  none  shall  know, 
Without  one  ripple  of  renown. 
Poor,  drifting  dreamers,  sailing  by. 
They  seem  to  only  live  and  die. 

Call  these  not  fools !     The  test  of  worth 
Is   not  the   hold   they  have  on   earth ; 
Lo  1  there  be  gentlest  souls  sea-blown 
That  know  not  any  harbor  known  ; 
And  oft   for  this   the   reason   is — 
They  touch   on   fairer  shores  than   this. 

— Joaquin  Miller  in  "The  Ship  in  the  Desert." 


Undoubtedly  the  richest  transportation  corporation  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  world,  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  The  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders,  made  by  the  directors  March  2,  shows 
its  assets  to  be  over  $706,000,000,  of  which  half  is  in 
road  and  equipments,  one-third  in  securities,  and  the 
remainder  in  cash  and  miscellaneous  property.  These 
figures  are  hard  to  appreciate,  and  the  executive  ability 
required  to  handle  such  a  business  must  be  of  the 
highest  order.  The  vastness  of  this  business  can  per- 
haps be  better  comprehended  by  a  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  its  gross  receipts  for  the  year  exceed  both 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  1860.  In  that  year  the  government  received 
and  paid  out  only  $120,000,000.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  last  year  received  and  accounted 
for  $136,000,000. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Coolidge  has 
approved  a  plan  for  systematizing  designs  for  United 
States  notes  and  coin  certificates,  carrying  into  effect 
a  scheme  of  uniformity  in  portrait  and  general  design 
for  notes  of  the  same  denomination  of  each  class.  The 
plan  adopted  will  embody  the  ideas  of  officials  of  the 
treasury  department,  bankers,  business  men,  and  cur- 
rency experts.  Under  the  new  plan  there  will  be  but 
nine  designs.  The  $1  silver  certificate  will  carry  the 
portrait  of  Washington ;  the  $2  silver  certificate  the 
portrait  of  Jefferson.  The  $5  note,  whether  silver 
certificate  or  greenback,  will  carry  the  portrait  of 
Lincoln;  the  $10  gold  and  silver  certificate  and  United 
States  note  that  of  Cleveland ;  the  $20  that  of  Jackson ; 
the  $50  that  of  Grant,  the  $100  that  of  Franklin,  the 
$500  that  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  $1,000  that  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  Michigan  university  on  June 
25.    He  formerly  was  an  Ann  Arbor  professor. 


The  world's  entire  supply  of  the  oil  of  bergamot 
comes  from  a  small  section  of  Calabria,  fronting  on 
the  Straits  of  Messina. 


Prince  Kiniyoshi  Kuni,  grandson  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  has  recently  been  in  St.  Petersburg  for  a  week. 
During  his  stay  he  received  marked  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  officials,  as  an  indication  of 
Russia's  friendly  disposition  to  his  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sends  word  from  Naples  that  he 
will  make  another  try  for  the  America's  cup.  The  for- 
mal challenge  will  be  issued  in  August  for  a  series  of 
races  under  universal  rules  with  a  ninety-foot  boat. 
The  autumn  of  1910  is  the  time  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospective  challenger. 

Professor' William  H.  Pickering,  the  astronomer,  who 
discovered  the  ninth  and  tenth  satellites  of  Saturn,  and 
showed  why  the  ninth  revolved  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  others,  is  now  very  anxious  to  make  an 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mars 
by  means  of  great  reflectors.  The  experiment  would 
cost  several  million  dollars,  and  that  amount  is  not 
easily  obtained. 

Lieutenant  Calvin  P.  Titus,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try, who  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the  walls  of  the 
Chinese  city  at  the  battle  of  Pekin,  on  August  14,  1900. 
has  reconsidered  his  intention  to  leave  the  army,  and 
President  Taft  has  revoked  the  acceptance  of  his  resig- 
nation. He  has  become  deeply  interested  in  religious 
work  and  will  be  aided  in  his  desire  to  become  a  regi- 
mental chaplain.  To  become  eligible  for  a  chaplaincy, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  become  an  ordained 
minister.  t 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  now  in  command  of 
the  military  Department  of  the  East,  with  headquarters 
at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  will  be  the  next  chief 
of  staff  of  the  army.  General  Wood  will  succeed 
Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  whose  reappointment 
to  his  present  office  was  announced  immediately  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  administration.  General 
Bell,  however,  has  decided  to  remain  in  Washington 
but  a  year  longer,  and  some  time  next  spring  probably 
will  be  transferred  to  Manila,  where  he  will  have  com- 
mand of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. 

Meme,  an  Eskimo  lad  who  was  brought  to  New  York 
in  1896  by  Commander  Peary,  has  grown  tired  of  his 
adopted  land,  has  denounced  civilization,  and  is  now 
working  his  way  back  through  Canada  to  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  The  boy  came  from  the  region  of  the 
Humboldt  glacier  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland, 
his  people  being  the  most  northerly  race,  living  within 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  the  Pole.  Meme  is 
the  last  survivor  of  a  small  party  of  Eskimos  which 
accompanied  Peary  back  to  New  York.  All  the  others 
died  of  tuberculosis.  His  father's  body  was  embalmed 
and  put  on  exhibition  with  other  relics  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  skeleton  is  now  on  view  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  Meme  was  adopted 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  museum  and  it  was  while 
attending  Manhattan  College  that  he  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  "land  of  the  midnight  sun." 

Henry  A.  Wise  was  recently  appointed  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  by 
President  Taft.  For  six  years  Mr.  Wise  had  been  an 
assistant  in  the  office  and  had  made  a  record  for  ability 
and  efficiency.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Henry  A.  Wise, 
who  was  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  John  Brown 
insurrection,  and  the  son  of  John  Seargent  Wise,  for- 
merly United  States  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia  and  afterward  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Wise,  who  is  only  thirty-five  years  old,  was  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1S94,  afterward 
became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  law  office  in  New  York, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897.  He  . 
served  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  attaining 
the  rank  of  major.  After  leaving  the  army  he  became 
a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
time  was  appointed  Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  for  ten  years. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Sturdevant,  a  Missouri  girl,  has 
astounded  the  pedadgogical  world  by  winning  the  Braun 
international  law  scholarship  over  ninety-six  contest- 
ants, eighty-four  of  whom  are  graduates  of  European 
universities.  The  scholarship  provides  for  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  and  travel  for  the  one  law-school 
graduate  who  passes  with  the  highest  percentage  an 
examination  prepared  by  a  board  of  trustees  composed 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Europe.  The  first  examination 
was  held  last  June,  at  which  time  twelve  American  stu- 
dents and  eighty-four  European  students  took  the  exam- 
ination. Of  the  ninety-six.  Miss  Sturdevant  was  the  only 
woman  who  dared  to  contest  her  knowledge  against 
that  of  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
Berlin,  Oxford,  Heidelberg,  and  Cambridge  in  Europe. 
Miss  Sturdevant  answered  a  percentage  of  ninety-four 
of  the  questions  correctly  and  her  nearest  competitor,  a 
student  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  got  a  percentage 
of  only  ninety-one.  The  next  nearest  student  of  a 
United  States  university  was  a  Harvard  graduate, 
whose  percentage  was  eighty-seven.  She  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  Missouri,  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  received 
her  early  education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  that  city,  finishing  the  twelve-year  course  in  eight 
years.  She  then  took  the  three-year  law  course  at  the 
State  University  at  Columbia  in  two  ycar^  ■_■■ 
with  the  highest  honors. 
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MY  LITERARY  WIFE. 


By  Marguerite  Stabler. 


Eloise  was  literary;  I  knew  it  before  I  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife.  She  was  also  charming,  and  I  was  not 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  weigh  qualifications.  I  was,  in 
fact,  proud  of  her  talents,  and  when  Barstow  said  some 
things  about  my  prospect  of  domestic  happiness  I 
flashed  out  the  verses  she  had  written  upon  "Longing" 
the  day  after  we  had  become  engaged. 

As  long  as  we  drifted  about  from  one  boarding-house 
to  another  there  was  not  a  man  in  town  more  over- 
come with  admiration  for  his  wife  than  I.  To  see 
Eloise's  name  in  the  magazines  and  notice  the  deference 
accorded  her  in  her  women's  clubs  always  thrilled  me 
with  pride.  But  when  Barstow,  who  had  been  married 
at  the  same  time,  offered  us  the  use  of  their  house  while 
they  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Barstow's  father  my  real 
experience  of  life  began. 

When  I  presented  Barstow's  offer  to  Eloise  she  was 
delighted  with  the  idea.  Having  a  home  of  her  own 
had  apparently  never  before  entered  her  mind:  and  as 
visions  of  my  own  fireside  beyond  the  intrusion  of 
fellow-boarders  floated  from  my  post-prandial  pipe, 
there  came  other  visions  of  a  widening  hearthstone 
circle,  for  Barstow  had  been  telling  me  the  observations 
of  Thomas  Barstow,  Jr.,  upon  his  baby  sister. 

"And  I  shall  have  so  much  more  leisure  for  my  liter- 
ary work  in  a  den  of  my  own,"  my  wife's  voice  broke 
in  upon  my  reverie. 

The  Barstow  house  was  modern  and  sunny  and  my 
boarding-house-bred  eyes;  ranging  from  cheerful  library 
to  cosy  dining-room,  came  back  in  blissful  anticipation 
to  the  big  chair  beside  the  fireplace.  Also  Mrs.  Bar- 
stow had  bequeathed  to  us  Xora,  her  cook,  whom  she 
assured  us  was  a  treasure. 

But  house-keeping  with  only  one  servant,  I  began 
to  hear  from  Eloise,  did  not  leave  her  any  more  time 
for  literary  work  than  boarding.  "Mrs.  Barstow  'kept 
a  second  girl,  you  know,"  my  wife  never  failed  to 
remind  me  when  my  temper  got  ruffled.  "But,"  I  as 
promptly  came  back,  "there  were  the  Barstow  chil- 
dren." 

"Does  Xora  ever  dust  the  furniture,  my  dear?"  I 
asked  my  wife  after  the  second  week  of  our  house- 
keeping. 

"Xora  has  no  time  to  dust,"  my  wife  answered 
sweetly,  reaching  for  a  manuscript  with  inky  fingers. 

"Everything  in  the  house  is  six  inches  under  a  coat- 
ing of  dust,"  I  persisted,  "seems  to  me  it  wouldn't  be 
much  of  an  undertaking  to  get  it  off." 

"That's  so,"  Eloise  agreed  blandly,  blowing  a  cloud 
of  ashes  and  dust  off  the  mantle.  "Where  do  you  sup- 
pose it  comes  from?  Each  infinitesimal  particle  has 
doubtless  been  at  some  time  a  component  part  of  a 
living  organism.  It  may  have  blown  from  its  tempo- 
rary resting-place  the  remnant  of  some  prehistoric 
chief.  Just  fancy !  the  dust  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Charle- 
magne, or  even  Xapoleon,  may  from  the  sub-surface 
working  of  the  soil  be  getting  on  people's  mantel-pieces. 
Why  wouldn't  this  make  a  good  editorial?"  she  went 
on,  fired  with  interest,  "  'Unreverenced  Reiics  of  the 
Renowned,'  or  'Balm  for  the  Housewife's  Bane'?" 

In  answer  to  my  horrified  glance  as  she  jotted  down 
her  notes  on  the  wall — Barstow's  wall — she  turned  with 
her  unruffled  serenity  to  .say,  "Oh,  I  can  wash  it  off  in 
the  morning,"  as  down  went  a  shorthand  synopsis  of  her 
editorial. 

The  walls  were  rose-color  and  when  the  next  morn- 
ing the  inky  fingers  washed  off  the  memorandum,  the 
color  came  with  the  pencil  marks,  but  Eloise  was  too 
preoccupied  with  her  editorial  to  notice  that  I  chose 
Richter'S  picture,  "Awakening  from  Love's  Dream,"  to 
hang  over  the  bald  spot. 

The  next  evening  as  we  met  on  the  steps,  my  wife 
from  her  Portia  Club  and  I  from  my  office,  Eloise's 
countenance  dropped  to  the  register  of  her  regret  at 
having  forgotten  her  promise. 

"I  was  going  to  have  the  house  all  dusted  today  to 
surprise  you,"  she  said  sweetly. 

I  refrained  from  telling  her  how  much  it  would  have 
surprised  me  if  I  had  found  the  house  in  order,  for 
with  her  unfailing  good-nature  she  proceeded  to  make 
her  promise  good.  Depositing  her  hat  on  the  lamp  and 
tossing  her  gloves  into  a  corner,  she  went  to  work 
while  I  escaped  upstairs. 

"Tomorrow  every  book  on  the  shelves  is  going  to  be 
dusted,"  Eloise  informed  me  when,  after  dinner,  we 
ventured  back  to  the  library. 

"See!"  she  exclaimed  proudly  as  we  entered.  But  all 
I  saw  was  that  the  clouds  of  dust,  so  furiously  agitated 
for  a  few  moments,  had  settled  back  contentedly  in 
their  old  places. 

I  am  not  easily  ruffled,  but  my  wife's  cheerful  lack 
of  appreciation  of  her  duty  was  grating  on  my  nerves. 
There  are  times,  too,  when  a  man  is  bound  to  rise  to 
the  point  of  being  master  in  his  own  house,  and  it  was 
now  high  time  for  the  president  of  the  Portia  Club  to 
learn  to  make  a  home  habitable  for  her  husband.  In 
plain  language  I  said  so.  In  still  plainer  terms.  I  paid 
my  respects  to  the  false  standards  of  life  that  beguiled 
a  woman  from  her  duty  to  her  home  and  the  growth  of 
the  natior.  I  had  never  talked  so  sternly  to  my  wife 
before,  but  under  the  lash  of  my  growing  wrath  waxed 
eloquent,  and,  I  felt,  convincing.  Such  a  life  as  she 
was  Kvi*  g  was,  I  told  her,  of  no  use  to  any  one,  rather 
trii  ent  both  to  herself  and  to  me.  That  whole 
of  'insexed,  addle-pated  women  was  a  curse  to 
One     plain,     home-keeping,     domestic     little 


woman  who  kept  her  home  bright  and  cheerful  and 
raised  a  family  to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  was 
worth  this  whole  invoice  of  scribblers  and  ranters.  If 
the  shoe  pinched  I  did  not  care.  I  was  at  last  aroused 
to  the  intolerable  injustice  of  it  all. 

As  I  went  on  the  bright  eyes  opposite  me  grew 
serious,  the  puckers  of  thought  between  them  deepened, 
and  I  now  realized  my  mistake  in  being  so  easy-going 
all  these  years.  I  did  not  regret  the  pensive  shadow 
my  words  called  into  Eloise's  face.  I  finished  my  law- 
giving with  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror,  feeling  that 
once  for  all  this  question  of  divided  or  neglected  duties 
should  be  settled. 

"Well?"  I  said  at  last,  gently  and  reassuringly,  after 
the  pause  had  become  unnecessarily  long. 

With  an  almost  imperceptible  start  Eloise  brought 
her  eyes  down  from  the  ceiling  and  turned  to  me. 
"Of  course."  she  answered  somewhat  vaguely.  "Of 
course."  trying  to  show  a  polite  interest  in  what  I  had 
been  saying.  Then,  "I  noticed  you  used  the  word 
'Silurian';  what  a  slim  and  slimy  sound  it  has,  what  a 
pity  it  can't  be  induced  to  rhyme  with  anything  but 
Manchurian — Arthurian ;  can't  you  suggest  something  ? 
You  are  quite  an  inspiration  to  me  at  times." 

But  when  I  returned  home  that  evening  what  had 
seemed  a  mountain  of  discord  was  suddenly  sunk  to 
the  proportion  of  a  mole-hill  in  the  light  of  our  new 
disaster. 

"Xora  has  given  notice,"  Eloise  announced  tearfully. 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Barstow  knows  of  another  treasure," 
I  ventured. 

Mrs.  Barstow.  when  a  few  hours  later  we  presented 
our  difficulties  to  her,  went  into  the  servant  question 
learnedly  with  Eloise,  offering  innumerable  practical 
suggestions,  while  Barstow  and  I  smoked  in  silence, 
watching  the  antics  of  Tom,  Junior. 

Eloise.  I  noticed  with  surprise,  seemed  as  interested 
in  the  Barstow  baby  as  I  was  in  the  boy.  I  cast  many 
furtive  glances  at  her  as  she  coaxed  the  little  tot  over 
to  her  and  finally,  by  giving  her  her  watch  to  cut  her 
teeth  on,  induced  her  to  climb  into  her  lap. 

My  wife  had  never  guessed  what  a  disappointment 
our  solitude  a  deux  had  been  to  me,  nor  how  I  had 
longed  to  hear  the  prattle  of>  childish  voices  and  the 
patter  of  little  feet  in  my  own  home.  Xow,  as  I 
watched  Eloise  sitting  under  the  rosy  glow  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
stow's lamp — our  witching'  pink  shade  had  long  since 
been  replaced  by  a  ghastly  green  one,  as  so  much  better 
for  night  work — the  president  of  the  Portia  Club  seemed 
lost  for  the  moment  in  the  woman.  The  child  played 
"pussy"  with  her  tippet  till  at  last  the  flaxen  curls 
snuggled  down  in  her  arms  and  the  bright  eyes  fell 
asleep.  Eloise's  tones,  I  noticed,  fell  into  an  instinctive 
hush  as  she  held  the  sleeping  child,  and  she  rocked 
gently  to  and  fro  without  knowing  she  was  doing  it. 

It  was  a  sweet  and  almost  holy  picture  to  my  eyes, 
and  as  Barstow  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk  it  left  me 
time  to  take  it  in  deeply.  The  room  in  which  we  sat 
had  that  orderly,  reposeful  atmosphere  ours  had  lacked 
since  our  first  evening  therein.  The  lights  were  soft 
and  rose-shaded  £Mrs.  Barstow  did  not  have  to  write 
articles  on  Ibsen  and  Shaw  for  the  Universe).  More- 
over, Mrs.  Barstow,  instead  of  the  stiff,  immaculate 
shirt-waist  usually  affected  by  Eloise,  wore  some  sort  of 
a  light  soft  gown  that  fell  away  from  her  round,  white 
throat  and  left  her  arms  bare  below  the  elbow.  I 
glanced  covertly  at  Barstow  to  see  if  he  really  looked 
happier  than  most  fellows,  and  hated  him  for  it  when  I 
found  myself  bound  to  admit  he  did.  I  wondered  if  he 
remembered  my  enthusiasm  over  a  certain  little  poem 
on  "Longing."  Ye  gods !  What  soul-stirring  things  I 
could  have  written  on  the  same  subject  during  the  inter- 
vening years !  Longings  for  a  home  that  was  not 
merely  four  dust-covered  walls,  longings  for  a  wife  who 
was  not  too  deep  in  writing  a  book  or  planning  an 
editorial  to  sit  cosily  by  the  fireside  and  talk  to  me  at 
the  close  of  a  strenuous  day,  longings  for  the  young 
"olive  branches"  whose  prattle  would  make  the  music 
of  my  life  and  whose  growing  needs  would  sanctify 
the  sordidness  of  barter  and  trade. 

As  Eloise  and  I  walked  home  from  the  Barstow's  that 
evening  a  pale  young  moon  shone  coyly  between  the 
house-tops,  and  we  stopped  as  we  had  in  the  days  of 
our  lovering  to  watch  its  reflection  in  the  tiny  fountain. 
Eloise  seemed  thoughtful  and  I  deemed  it  best  not  to 
intrude  upon  her  musings  by  allusions  to  the  sen-ant 
problem.  Perhaps  it  was  because  my  own  mood  was 
gentler  that  Eloise's  eyes  seemed  more  tender  and  her 
manner  less  preoccupied. 

"Barstow  seems  to  have  a  very  happy  home,"  I  ven- 
tured tentatively  at  breakfast. 

"It  is  indeed,"  my  wife  agreed  warmly. 

"I  never  saw  two  more  engaging  youngsters  in  my 
life."  I  went  on.  following  up  my  wife's  mood. 

"Xor  a  sweeter  little  mother  than  Mrs.  Barstow," 
Eloise  surprised  me  by  adding. 

"\\  hat  could  approximate  nearer  the  ideal  home  than 
theirs?"  I  continued. 

Eloise's  beautiful  eyes  grew  soft  and  luminous  as 
that  hearth-stone  scene  arose  before  her.  "How  Mr. 
Barstow  will  miss  his  family  while  they  are  away," 
she  said. 

"I  will  bring  him  home  with  me  to  dinner,  if  you 
say  so,"  I  suggested,  knowing  the  first  night  out  is  the 
worst. 

"By  all  means,"  Eloise  agreed  sweetly,  her  manner 
all  warmth  and  enthusiasm  over  the  Barstow  family. 

On  my  way  down  town  that  morning  I  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  laugh  at  the  cruel  chant  of  the  car-wheels 
that  morning  several  weeks  before.     During  the  dav  I 


laughed  at  many  other  things — my  old  fears  and 
scruples,  my  doubts  of  Eloise's  depth  of  heart,  my 
growing  hatred  for  the  club-ridden  women  of  the  town. 
Often  it  is  the  smallest  agent  that  brings  about  the 
greatest  result.  In  this  case,  I  told  myself,  it  was  a 
baby's  hand  that  had  arrested  the  break-neck  speed  with 
which  Eloise's  head  had  been  running  away  with  her 
heart. 

When  I  stopped  at  Barstow's  office  to  take  him  along 
I  ran  up  the  steps  three  at  a  time.  As  I  slapped  Bar- 
stow on  the  back  and  told  him  it  was  time  to  quit  work 
and  come  off  with  me  I  longed  to  tell  him  what  the 
vision  of  his  home  had  done  for  me. 

Eloise's  changed  mood  after  feeling  the  weight  of 
that  little  head  upon  her  breast,  the  kiss  of  those  baby 
lips  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  admission  that  that  was 
what  made  an  ideal  home,  dissipated  my  last  suspicion 
that  in  becoming  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Universe 
she  had  ceased  to  be,  first  of  all,  a  woman.  I  began 
to  hate  myself  for  the  meanness  of  my  doubts  of  her 
and  made  full  mental  reparation  for  the  mental  injustice 
I  had  done  her. 

"And  my  wife  says  she  wants  you  to  drop  right  in 
and  be  one  of  us  while  your  folks  are  away,"  I  said  to 
Barstow.  "Must  be  lonesome  up  at  your  house  without 
that  boy." 

Barstow  accepted  my  invitation  eagerly.  He  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  this  big  cold  world  without  his  own  fireside 
to  curl  up  by.  "We  don't  go  out  very  much,"  I  went 
on,  "my  wife  always  has  a  good  deal  of  studying  and 
reading  on  hand,  so  you  are  always  sure  of  a  cheerful 
fire  and  a  good  dinner,"  wondering  the  while  if  a  rose- 
hued  gown  would  this  evening  replace  Eloise's  cus- 
tomary immaculate  shirt-front. 

We  were  laughing  over  some  by-gone  reminiscences 
of  Barstow's  when  we  entered  the  house  or  I  might 
have  noticed  the  shades  were  still  drawn.  But  since 
this  fact  had  escaped  us  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
semi-darkness  into  which  we  entered  and  the  chill  of 
the  air  throughout  the  house. 

We  exchanged  glances  in  alarm.  What  could  have 
happened !  Hastening  through  the  lower  floor  and 
calling  in  vain  upon  my  wife,  I  left  Barstow  in  the 
living-room  telling  him  to  keep  on  his  overcoat,  then 
ran  upstairs. 

Xowhere  could  I  find  Eloise.  A  flood  of  misgivings 
overwhelmed  me  until,  as  I  stopped  to  consider  what 
course  were  best  to  pursue,  I  caught  a  faint  clicking 
sound  from  her  little  den  on  the  top  floor. 

Running  up  to  the  door  and  entering  without  my  cus- 
tomary warning,  "Eloise!"  I  cried. 

Without  looking  up  she  answered  me  with  a  little 
nod.  a  way  she  had  when  she  meant  she  was  not  to 
be  interrupted. 

"But,  Eloise !"  I  insisted,  "what  does  all  this  mean — 
the  darkened  house,  the  fires  out,  no  dinner,  and  Bar- 
stow invited  here  to  spend  the  evening." 

Taking  her  own  good  time  to  finish  a  line  and  turn- 
ing down  the  bar  with  a  very  inky  hand,  my  wife  looked 
up  at  last 

"Are  the  fires" click — click "out?"   she  asked 

indifferently.  But  seeing  she  had  thrown  my  top-coat 
over  her  shoulders,  she  must  have  had  some  vague 
idea  that  it  was  cold. 

"Yes,  they're  out,  I  say.  What's  the"  matter  with 
Xora  that  she  hasn't  kept  'em  up  and  gotten  dinner  on 
time?"  raising  my  voice  to  drown  the  infernal  click  of 
that  infernal  machine. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  forgot."  Click — click — click.  Here  a 
faulty  line,  caused  perhaps  by  my  intrusion,  caught  her 
eye  and  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  manuscript. 

"Well,  here's  Barstow  downstairs " 

But  my  wife's  serene  tones  broke  in  above  mine  with. 

"I  forgot  to  telephone  you  that  Xora  has  left" click 

— click "don't    interrupt   me   just    now" click — 

click — click "I'll  be  through  in  a  few  minutes.    Who 

did  you  say  is  downstairs?" 

"Barstow,"  I  roared.  "Barstow  is  invited  here  to 
dinner,  and  here  we  are,  no  fires,  no  dinner,  and  it's 
beginning  to  rain." 

The  state  of  mind  that  prompts  a  woman  to  fly  into 
hysterics  prompted  me  to  swear.  Coming  in'  from  the 
bleak  autumn  air  in  the  hope  of  the  warmth  and  cheer 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  in  my  own  home  I  had  found 
this — this — refrigerator.  The  wind  howled  dismally 
around  the  corners,  and  the  rain,  now  falling  in  a 
drenching  downpour,  made  a  dinner  downtown  almost 
impossible. 

"Then  you  were  not  sincere,"  I  began  in  scathing 
tones,  after  recovering  myself  somewhat,  "you  were 
laughing  in  your  sleeve  when  you  agreed  with  me  last 
night  about  the  charm  and  comfort  of  a  domestic- 
home." 

Eloise's  eyes  turned  upon  me  reproachfully,  as,  still 
fingering  the  keys  of  her  typewriter,  she  listened  to  my 
charges. 

You  don't  understand" click — click "you  poor 

dear,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  deep  and  all-pervading 
impression" click — click "that  beautiful  home- 
scene  made  upon  me.  Don't  you  see  I've  been  ever 
since" click — click "utterly  lost  in  the" click 

click "beautiful   atmosphere   of  that   setting   and 

the  dramatis  persona  of  that  scene.  It  took  such  com- 
plete   possession" click — click "of    me    that    I" 

click "am    writing" click — click — click 

it  up" click — click — click — click  ! 

San  Francisco,  May,  1909. 


A  Japanese  newspaper  says  the  prevalent  defect  of 
Japan-made  goods  is  "inferiority  of  quality." 


May  8,  1909. 
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A  MEDICAL  WARNING. 

The  Author  of  "Confessio  Medici"  Draws  a  Grave  Indict- 
ment of  Christian  Science. 


us  so  much  of  the  good  lady  next  door  or  over  the  way  :  been  treated  by  Christian  Science.     I  should  say  I  had  seen 
who  is  so  distressingly  anxious  to  tell  us  all  the  repul-    °b°<"  a  hundred  cases,  in  which  the  only  chance  for  cure  had 

•     _     _    j»    _i  »  •  •      i  r         -i       c         .<  been    Inst  throntrh    th^  rhrichi^n    c~;..— .-..    .-.-... —  & 

sive  medical  happenings  to  her  family  for  three  genera- 
tions back.     Xext  to  the  possession  of  horrid  symptoms 


We  have  not  yet  forgotten  "Confessio  Medici,"  that 
volume  of  delightful  medical  essays  that  proved  their 
author  to  be  not  only  a  wise  physician,  but  a  gentle  and 
humane  philosopher,  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  kind- 
ness as  in  the  lore  of  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  "Con- 
fessio Medici"  was  written  by  Dr.  James  Paget,  and  the 
statement  is  at  least  consonant  with  a  reputation  that 
will  not  suffer  from  his  present  assault  upon  "The  Faith 
and  Works  of  Christian  Science." 

It  is  indeed  time  that  some  one  of  understanding 
should  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Here  we 
have  a  physician  of  wide  experience  and  of  general  phi- 
lanthropy, a  scientist  of  broad  sympathies  who  is  well 
abreast  of  his  times  in  the  best  that  those  times  have 
produced,  one  who  recognizes  gratefully  the  benefits  of 
mental  therapeutics,  and  who  yet  condemns  Christian 
Science,  not  in  obedience  to  professional  prejudice,  but 
after  an  elaborate  research  into  its  fruits.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  in  his  book  than  the  conscientious  care 
with  which  it  is  compiled,  nothing  more  obvious  than 
his  desire  to  render  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  to 
avoid  alike  the  suggestion  of  the  false  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  true.  It  is  impossible  to  read  what  he  says 
without  a  new  recognition  of  an  imposture  that  in  its 
cruelty,  in  its  destruction  of  heart  and  conscience, 
exceeds  all  other  impostures  and  infamies  of  its  day. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  physician  that  the  author 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  sanity  of  civilization.  The 
philosophic  student  who  may  be  enamored  momentarily 
by  theories  that,  whenever  plausible,  are  always  stolen 
and  distorted,  will  find  much  to  attract  him  in  these 
pages.  The  religionist  will  find  still  more.  He  will 
find  here  some  reasons  for  a  protest  already  strangely 
belated  against  a  terminology  and  an  interpretation 
which,  as  the  author  well  says,  produce  a  feeling  of 
physical  nausea.  He  may  even  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  Christian  Science  is  not  merely  an 
eccentric  heresy,  a  weird  and  twisted  graft  upon  the 
original  stem,  but  a  negation  of  Christianity  itself,  and 
that  to  the  destruction  of  the  body  it  joins  the  starva- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
that  make  life  tolerable.  Its  God  is  the  "God  of  Being 
Supremely  Comfortable,"  and  it  seeks  its  God  not  in 
pity  and  compassion,  but  in  cruel,  contemptuous  and 
neglectful  denial  of  whatever  can  interfere  with  its 
selfish  complacency  and  its  Satanic  self-righteousness. 

A  single  passage  will  suffice  from  that  part  of  the 
book  which  deals  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. After  dealing  with  the  placid  comparisons  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  with  Jesus  Christ  and  with  the  Virgin  Man.-, 
the  author  continues: 

But  we  need  not  stay  over  the  divine  honours  claimed  or 
accepted  or  not  refused  by  the  Founder  of  Christian  Science. 
There  is  an  admirable  account  of  them  in  Mr.  Lyman  Powell's 
book.  What  concerns  us  is  the  parody,  by  Christian  Science, 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  It  is  not  a  question  of  orthodoxy ;  it 
is  a  question  of  decency.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Lyman  Powell 
that  Christian  Science,  when  she  talks  of  the  "dual  personality" 
of  Christ  is  reviving  the  Nestorian  heresy  :  and  I  do  not  need 
his  learning  to  see  that  her  version  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  is  new  and  feminine.  I  note,  in  passing,  that  she 
is  the  Word,  also  the  Comforter,  also  the  Second  Advent,  and 
the  Last  Day ;  and  that  she  frequently  receives  honourable 
mention  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  note,  also,  that  she  does  not 
favour  "audible  prayer,"  or  the  use  of  prayers  for  the  sick : 
and  that  she,  who  has  endlessly  revised  and  expurgated,  with- 
out sense,  without  conscience,  her  Divine  Revelation,  says 
that  we,  who  are  not  her  disciples,  worship  "a  corporeal 
Jehovah."  Let  all  that,  and  much,  else,  go.  Nothing  will 
ever  stop  Christian  Science  from  disgracing  herself  in  public. 
But  I  do  wonder  that  she  did  not  keep  her  hands  off  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Every  Sunday,  in  every  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  her 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  read  aloud,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, with  that  version  which  we  owe  to  the  mistaken  views 
entertained,  by  Jesus,  of  Deity.  The  audience,  with  one  of 
the  readers,  recites  the  Christian  version :  and  the  other 
reader  recites  the  version  which  Mrs.  Eddy  understands  "to 
be  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  The  alternating 
sentences  produce  a  well-marked  almost  physical,  nausea,  as 
if  one  had  got  suddenly  into  foul  air.  The  difficulty  is  to  sit 
still ;  to  resist  the  longing  to  get  away,  out  into  the  street, 
the_  sound  of  traffic,  the  sight  of  the  sky.  But  I  am  not  sure 
which  is  the  worse,  her  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  her 
parody  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  us  with  the  Eddy  inter- 
pretations. Perhaps  one  line  will  be  enough  to  justify 
the  author  in  the  use  of  the  word  nausea.     Here  it  is: 

Our  Father  which  art  in   Heaven. 

Our  Father-Mother  God,  all  harmonious. 

Passing  now  to  the  medical  aspects  of  the  question, 
we  find  at  once  a  thoroughness  of  investigation,  an  unde- 
viating  fair  play,  and  a  trenchancy  of  judgment  that 
ought  to  be  conclusive.  Two  hundred  "testimonies  of 
healing"  are  reproduced  from  the  columns  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Sentinel.  They  are  not  selected  to  buttress 
a  theory,  but  they  are  taken  as  they  were  recorded 
between  April  and"  August,  1908.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  examples,  because  their  precise  parallels  can  be 
found  in  any  patent  medicine  advertisement.  They  are 
all  there  in  their  delightful  vagueness  or  in  their  dis- 
gusting precision.  There  is  the  lady  with  the  "sense 
of  fatigue,"  and  there  is  the  other  lady—we  all  know 
her — with  the  "heart,  stomach,  and  nervous  trouble." 
Then  there  is  "Mrs.  K.,"  who  was  "haunted  with  the 
fear  of  hereditary-  insanity"  and  who  has  been  unac- 
countably healed  of  this  fear.  The  whole  garrulous 
tribe  of  the  afflicted  are  represented  in  these  two  hun- 
dred cases.  They  have  "severe  pains  in  the  head,"  and 
"fevers,"  and  "coughs,"  and  "aches,"  and  "complica- 
tions," and  "untold  miseries."  and  "inflammations,"  and 
other  things  that  may  be  left  unnamed.     They  remind  '  hare  seen"  one""" 


there  is  no  such  pleasure  as  in  the  telling  of  them. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  author's  judgment  on  the  cases 
of  these  two  hundred : 

Anyhow,  the  vast  majority  of  these  testimonies  are  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  What  are  kidney 
trouble,  lung  trouble,  heart  trouble,  liver  trouble,  and  eye 
trouble?  They  are  not  chronic  nephritis,  phthisis,  valvular 
disease,  cirrhosis,  and  cataract.  Bowel  trouble  is  ordinary 
constipation :  stomach  trouble  is  ordinary  indigestion  and 
aversion  from  food ;  spinal  trouble  is  ordinary  backache. 
These  are  not  testimonies,  but  testimonials :  every  advertise- 
ment of  a  new  quack  medicine  publishes  the  like  of  them. 
We  all  know  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  and  Miss  C.  who  bear  wit- 
ness to  So-and-So's  Pills.  They  had  spinal  trouble  and  kidney 
trouble.  There  is  a  rough  sketch  of  them,  doubled  up  with 
pain,  or  weeping  at  the  family  tea-table.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  the  pills  did  them  good. 

Again,  many  of  these  witnesses  are  not  telling  the  truth. 
They  are  so  excitable,  so  ill-educated,  that  they  fail  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood.  They  have  given  false  evidence, 
have  perjured  themselves,  not  willfully,  but  from  sheer 
inability  to  be  accurate. 

Again,  we  all  know  that  no  statement  is  more  inaccurate 
than  the  average  statement  of  "what  the  doctor  said."  We 
listen  with  politeness  to  it,  but  without  acceptance :  we  think 
to  ourselves.  /  wish  I  knew  what  he  really  did  say. 

Again,  what  is  the  good  of  proclaiming  that  Christian 
Science  heals  diseases  which  get  well  of  themselves  ?  Time 
heals  them.  Here  is  a  girl  with  a  cold  in  her  head  :  she  is 
healed  "through  the  realization  of  the  omnipresence  of  Love." 
Was  there  ever  such  an  insult  offered  to  the  name  of  Love? 

Again,  the  healing  of  one  "trouble"  must  not  be  reckoned 
as  the  healings  of  half-a-dozen  troubles.  For  example,  a 
woman  is  subject  to  aversion  from  food,  constipation,  head- 
ache, backache,  liver  trouble,  and  'eye  trouble.  Christian 
Science,  bidding  her  eat  more,  amends  al!  these  troubles:  and 
is  thereby  encouraged  to  order  plenty  of  solid  food  in  cases 
of  gastric  ulcer,  and  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  ulceration 
of  the  bowels. 

Again,  what  is  the  good  of  testifying  to  the  healing  of 
hernia?  Was  it  hernia?  Suppose  that  it  was.  what  sort  of 
hernia  was  it  ?  Hernia  will  vanish  for  ever  so  long,  and  leave 
no  sign  of  its  presence.  Or,  take  the  cases  of  asthma.  Were 
they  asthma  ?  Even  then,  asthma  can  hardly  be  called  an 
organic  disease.  Or.  take  the  "tumours."  Were  they  solid 
tumours,  or  cysts,  or  effusions,  or  deep-seated  abscesses,  or 
inflammatory  swellings?  Who  made  the  diagnosis?  Were 
they  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  by  a  skillful  pathol- 
ogist? Or.  take  the  "dislocations."  Were  they  x-rayed? 
Were  they  not  the  cases  that  bonesetters  cure  ?  Or,  take  the 
cases  of  "lung  trouble."  Most  of  them  were  ordinary  bron- 
chitis. One  or  two.  not  more,  may  possibly  have  been  early 
consumption.  Which  of  us  has  not  friends  who  were  con- 
sumptive, and  now  are  strong,  and  hard  at  work? 

Let  us  apply  a  fair  and  mild  test  to  these  two  hundred 
cases.  Let  us  show  them  to  any  doctor :  and  let  us  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  them.  He  will  laugh  at  them  :  he  will  say. 
"What  is  the  good  of  such  cases?  Why  don't  they  report 
them  properly?  Why  don't  they  give  details?  What  do  they 
mean  by  spinal  trouble,  and  all  the  other  troubles?" 

Dr.  Huber  is  quoted  at  some  length.  Contemplating 
a  large  number  of  Christian  Science  enthusiasts  at 
Albany,  he  says  "the  opportunity  to  study  hysteria  was 
one  the  like  of  which  I  shall  probably  never  again 
realize."  Dr.  Huber  had  investigated  the  alleged  heal- 
ings of  organic  diseases  and  he  found  them  "pitifully 
without  foundation."  In  other  words,  the  people  had 
not  had  the  complaints  claimed  for  them  or  had  not 
been  cured.     At  least  there  was  no  evidence  of  either: 

So  Dr.  Huber  made  personal  and  very  careful  examination 
of  twenty  cases,  where  it  was  alleged  that  Christian  Science  had 
healed,  not  neurasthenia  or  "hysteria,"  but  organic  diseases, 
such  as  Bright's  disease,  or  cancer.  "I  could  find  in  all  these 
twenty  cases  no  'cure'  that  would  have  occasioned  the  medical 
man  the  slightest  surprise.  What  did  surprise  me  was  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  results  they  exhibited  and  the 
claims  made  by  Christian  Science  healers.  A  lady  stated 
that  she  had  had  pneumonia.  I  asked  her  how  she  knew  she 
had  had  pneumonia.  She  declared  she  knew,  because  her 
nurse  'could  tell  at  a  glance  she  had  pneumonia.'  No  medical 
examination  had  been  made.  I  asked  what  symptoms  she  had 
had.  She  told  me  she  had  purposely  forgotten.  I  heard, 
during  my  investigation,  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  phthisis, 
cancer,  and  locomotor  ataxia  which  had  been  'healed  in 
Christian  Science.'  But  truth  compels  the  statement  that  my 
efforts  to  examine  these  cases  were  defeated  by  the  cheapest 
sort  of  subterfuge  and  elusion." 

In  the  two  hundred  cases  that  the  author  cites  he  uses 
no  discrimination.  He  takes  these  boastings  as  he  finds 
them,  but  he  shows  very  conclusively  that  in  his  impar- 
tiality he  follows  no  Christian  Science  example.  For 
no  failure  is  allowed  to  enter  these  records.  Some- 
times we  hear  of  the  failures  at  coroners'  inquests. 
Sometimes  the  complacent  physician,  summoned  at  the 
last  moment,  gives  the  death  certificate  and  there  is  no 
inquiry,  no  publicity.  But  there  must  be  no  failure  in 
the  official  record,  no  stories  of  long-drawn  agony,  of 
miserable  and  needless  deaths,  or  of  the  terrible  self- 
reproaches  that  come  too  late.  And  so  the  author  sums 
up: 

It  is  plain,  from  these  evidences,  and  from  the  previous 
chapter,  that  Christian  Science  accepts  all  testimonials,  even 
the  most  fantastical  and  illiterate.  That  she  embellishes  what 
she  publishes.  That  she  evades  investigation.  That  her 
claim  to  cure  organic  diseases  breaks  down  under  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  criticism.  That  she  does  cure  "functional" 
diseases.  That  she  has  never  cured,  nor  ever  will,  any  disease, 
except  those  which  have  been  cured,  a  hundred  thousand  times, 
by  "mental  therapeutics."  From  the  setting-up  of  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  works  of  healing  in  the 
temples  of  .^sculapius.  mankind  has  used,  for  better  for  worse, 
mental  therapeutics.  We  live  and  move  under  suggestion, 
and  are  suggested  from  our  cradles  to  our  graves. 

The  book  contains  what  is  almost  an  embarrassment 
of  evidence.  It  is  positive,  detailed,  competent — and 
horrible.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quotation  from  a 
Boston  physician: 

Boston  is  a  hot-bed  of  Christian  Science,  and  we  see  a 
great  many  patients  who  are  treated  by  those  who  practice  it. 
I  have  seen  a  patient  dying  of  strangulated  hernia,  who  had 
been    treated    from    first    to    last    by    Christian    Science.     The 


been  lost  through  the  Christian  Science  treatment. 

There   are   scores   of   such   cases.     Every   physician 


knows  of  them.  Every  physician  knows  of  the  lives 
needlessly  thrown  away,  of  the  curable  maladies  made 
permanent,  of  the  hideous  sufferings  created  and  per- 
petuated by  a  system  which  calls  itself  Christian  and 
scientific  and  which  is  the  impudent  denial  of  both : 

These  short  notes,  put  here  as  I  got  them,  give  but  a 
faint  sense  of  the  ill  working  of  Christian  Science.  It  would 
be  easy  to  collect  hundreds  more.  Of  course,  to  see  the  full 
iniquity  of  these  cases,  the  reader  should  be  a  doctor,  or  should 
go  over  them  with  a  doctor.  But  everybody,  doctor  or  not, 
can  feel  the  cruelty,  born  of  the  fear  of  pain,  in  some  of  these 
Scientists — the  downright  madness  threatening  not  a  few  of 
them,  and  •the  appalling  self-will.  They  bully  dying  women, 
and  let  babies  die  in  pain ;  let  cases  of  paralysis  tumble  about 
and  hurt  themselves:  rob  the  epileptic  of  their  bromide,  the 
syphilitic  of  their  iodide,  the  angina  cases  of  their  amyl  nitrite, 
the  heart  cases  of  their  digitalis ;  let  appendicitis  go  on  to 
septic  peritonitis,  gastric  ulcer  to  perforation  of  the  stomach, 
nephritis  to  uraemic  convulsions,  and  strangulated  hernia  to 
the  miserere  met  of  gangrene:  watch,  day  after  day.  while  a 
man  or  a  woman  slowly  bleeds  to  death :  compel  them  who 
should  be  kept  still  to  take  exercise ;  and  withhold  from  all 
cases  of  cancer  all  hope  of  cure.  To  these  works  of  the  devil 
they  bring  their  one  gift,  wiltul  and  complete  ignorance ;  and 
their  "nursing"  would  be  a  farce,  if  it  were  not  a  tragedy. 
Such  is  the  way  of  Christian  Science,  face  to  face,  as  she 
loves  to  be,  with  bad  cases  of  organic  disease. 

There  is  a  concluding  word  on  behalf  of  the  children. 
"For  God's  sake  leave  the  children  alone.  It  doesn't 
matter  with  grown-up  people;  they  can  believe  -a  hat 
they  like  about  good  and  evil,  and  germs  and  things: 

For  their  bodily  safety,  children  must  believe  in  the  reality 
of  injuries,  diseases,  and  pain.  Grown-up  folk  do  not  play 
with  fire,  slide  down  the  balustrade,  swallow  foreign  sub- 
stances, kiss  diphtheritic  babies,  climb  spiky  railings,  and  so 
forth.  Ever>"  year,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country,  thou- 
sands of  children  are  burned  to  death.  Is  it  fair,  to  tell  a 
child  that  pain  is  not  real  ?  I  can  not  imagine  a  sharper  grief 
than  for  a  mother  to  lose  her  child  that  way — O  mother, 
mother,  you  told  me  God  wouldn't  let  me  be  hurl;  and  O 
mother.  He  has,  dreadfully ! 

There  is  another  quotation  from  the  Christian  Science 
Journal.  A  little  girl,  five  years  old,  fell  out  of  a  win- 
dow. "The  blood  was  spurting  from  her  mouth ;  she 
seemed  to  suffer  greatly  if  she  was  moved  at  all,  and  her 
legs  seemed  paralyzed,  lifeless."  That  afternoon  the 
mother  went  to  a  Christian  Science  meeting:  "I  went, 
to  the  afternoon  service,  rejoicing  greatly  in  my  free- 
dom from  the  sense  of  personal  "responsibility."  It 
seems  strange  that  we  quarantine  cases  of  contagious 
disease  and  allow  the  Christian  Scientist — the  pestilence 
that  walketh  by  day — to  go  at  large. 

The  author's  concluding  paragraph  is  a  prophecy: 
What  place  will  she  hold,  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence, 
in  London,  the  one  city  at  whose  mortal  mind  I  can  make  a 
guess  ?  Heaven  be  praised,  I  believe  that  she  will  hold  none, 
or  next  to  none ;  that  her  churches  will  be  given  to  the  nobler 
purposes  of  music,  with  lectures  twice  a  week  on  Mental 
Hygiene ;  that  her  name  will  be  written,  her  story  told,  not 
in  lives,  but  in  books  of  reference,  thus:  Christian  Science 
(See  Science,   Christian). 

So  may  it  be ! 

"Faith  and  Works  of  Christian  Science,"  by  the 
author  of  "Confessio  Medici."  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Xew  York;  $1.25. 


Heinrich  Conried. 

At  Meran,  Austrian  Tyrol,  Heinrich  Conried,  former 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Xew 
York,  who  had  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke  several 
days  before,  died  on  the  morning  of  April  27.  Hein- 
rich Conried,  who,  following  the  death  of  Maurice  Grau 
and  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  Xew  York,  was  arbiter  of  grand  opera 
in  America,  held  a  prominent  place  in  theatrical  and 
operatic  affairs  in  this  country  from  1878  until  he  left 
for  Europe  last  fall.  He  was  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
born  in  1855  in  Bielitz.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
actor  at  the  Vienna  Burg  Theatre,  remained  there  two 
years,  and  then  joined  the  company  at  the  Xational 
Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1878  Herr  Conried  became  man- 
ager of  the  Germania  Theatre  in  Xew  York.  Subse- 
quently he  organized  the  Conried  Opera  Company, 
which  traveled  over  the  United  States  from  1885  to 
1890.  In  1892  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre  in  Xew  York,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  appointed  to  succeed  Maurice  Grau 
in  1903.  He  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  music  and 
left  that  part  of  his  work  to  conductors  and  singers, 
giving  his  time  to  stage  management  and  scenic 
arrangements.  The  most  spectacular  event  in  his  career 
was  the  bringing  of  "Parsifal"  to  this  country.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  Metropolitan  forces 
he  offered  Frau  Wagner  $1,000,000  for  the  right  to 
produce  the  opera  in  America.  She  refused  the  offer, 
declaring  that  the  wishes  of  the  composer  were 
expressly  stated  in  his  will  to  the  effect  that  "Parsifal" 
should  not  be  produced  outside  Beyreuth,  and  that  to 
do  so  would  be  "an  act  of  great  irreverence"  and  "the 
greatest  musical  scandal  of  the  century."  The  impre- 
sario declared  that  Frau  Wagner  had  no  copyrights  in 
America,  and  that  if  she  was  unwilling  to  accept  a 
million  dollars  she  need  take  nothing.  Conried  was 
responsible  for  revolutionary  policies  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  grand  opera  in  America.  He 
insisted  upon  and  secured  elaborate  scenic  investitures 
for  all  his  operas.  He  tore  out  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  and  built  a  larger  one  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.  Conried  was  a  manager,  an  actor,  a  pro- 
ducer, a  scholar,  a  lecturer,  and  a  business  man.  His 
patient  was.  I  say,  moribund,  and  died  shortly  after  my  visit,  attainments  as  a  scholar  won  for  him  the  deeree  of 
I  have  seen  many  cases  of  malignant  disease  treated  by  Chris- j  LL    D  rf  h  member  of  the  commit 

tian    Science   until    the   period   of   operabihty   had   passed.      I    ***-"  .     ;  ...  .   „ 

two  patients  dying  of  hemorrhage  who  had  '  manic  languages  and  literature  at  M 
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Katrine,  by  EHnor  Macartney  Lane.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
$1.50. 

This  fine  story,  tender  and  beautiful  as  it 
is,  leaves  us  with  a  certain  sense  of  injustice. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  North  Carolina  with 
changes  to  New  York  and  Paris.  The  chief 
characters  are  Katrine  Dulany,  the  daughter 
of  the  overseer  on  the  Ravenel  plantation, 
Francis  Ravenel,  and  Dermott  McDermott. 
It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  between 
Francis  and  the  adorable  Katrine,  although 
it  might  be  thought  that  Katrine  would  prefer 
her  inimitable  countryman,  Dermott,  to  a 
young  aristocrat  who  is  saturated  with  caste 
pride  to  the  point  of  baseness.  When  Francis 
finally  awakes  to  his  position  he  tells  Katrine; 
"But,  never,  never  for  one  instant,  and, 
Katrine,  it  is  of  this  you  must  think  always, 
never  for  one  instant  did  I  intend  to  marry 
you."  In  spite  of  the  author's  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  rehabilitate  Francis  this  shameful 
avowal  refuses  to  be  erased  from  the  memory. 
It  is,  if .  anything,  aggravated  by  his  self- 
excuse  to  the  girl  who  had  surrendered  her 
heart  to  him  with  the  beautiful  abandon  of 
the  Irish  nature.  "Although  I  did  not  do  the 
best  I  could  have  done  for  you,  at  least  I 
kept  myself  from  doing  the  worst." 

Francis  has  at  least  the  grace  to  be  self- 
reproachful.  He  even  makes  some  amends  by 
secretly  paying  for  Katrine's  musical  educa- 
tion in  Paris,  and  when  she  achieves  her  tri- 
umph as  a  prima  donna  he  renews  his  suit. 
To  do  him  justice  it  is  not  the  fact  of  her 
success  that  animates  him.  We  may  believe 
that  his  self-torturings  would  in  any  case  have 
brought  him  to  that  point,  but  that  so  womanly 
a  woman  as  Katrine  should  forget  an  insult 
placed  upon  her  with  the  studied  brutality  of 
which  only  caste  is  capable  is  a  little  inex- 
plicable. Dermott  has  been  her  persistent 
lover  from  the  beginning.  He  is  of  her  own 
people  and  a  gallant,  witty,  and  chivalrous 
gentleman  with  likable  faults  and  some 
sublime  virtues.  The  whole  story  turns  upon 
two  postulates,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  either 
of  them  is  impregnable  : 

''Tell  me,"  said  Katrine;  "do  you  think  any 
woman  ever  married  the  man  who  was  kindest  to 
her?" 

"It's  unrecorded  if  it  ever  occurred,"  Dermott 
answered. 

That  is  the  first  and  the  second  is  like 
thereto : 

"Nora,"  Katrine  asked,  "could  you  ever  have 
loved    any    but    Dennis — your    first    love?"' 

"No,"  answered  Nora.  "To  an  Irishwoman  the 
drame    comes    but    the    wance." 

We  may  hope  that  Francis  and  Katrine 
were  happy,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  fear 
some  recrudescence  of  caste  insolence  that 
might  cause  Francis  to  ask  his  wife  to  black 
his  boots. 

But  the  story-  belongs  in  the  front  of  the 
modern  ranks.  The  author  has  created  a 
heroine  who  will  not  be  forgotten,  a  heroine 
with  the  stamp  of  national  femininity  as  ex- 
quisite as  any  in  the  world. 


The  Emmanuel  Movement  in  a  New  England 
Town,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  professes  to  be  a  record  of  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Emmanuel  practice,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  apportion  our  disgust  between 
the  methods  employed  and  the  nauseating 
genuflexions  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to   "historic   Christianity.'' 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  the  Emmanuel 
practice  seems  to  be  hypnotism  pure  and 
simple,  and  hypnotism  in  its  most  dangerous 
form  as  imposed  by  clergymen  upon  neuras- 
thenics. If  clericalism  is  now  to  masquerade 
under  the  guise  of  the  "healing  Christ,"  it 
would  seem  that  a  renewal  of  historic 
struggles  is  not  far  off. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  book. 
\\  e  are  told  that  "a  good  man"  came  to  the 
author  with  the  "heart-breaking  news"  that  he 
expected  to  fail  in  business  and  asking  for 
"spiritual  help."  He  received  a  "quieting 
treatment,  in  which  faith  was  mingled  with 
suggestion,"  with  the  amazing  result  that  he 
forthwith  composed  a  doggerel  hymn  which 
he  sends  to  the  author  and  which  the  author 
is  unwise  enough  to  print.  Moreover,  "his 
business  improved,"  etc.  If  the  writing  of  the 
verses  was  actually  the  result  of  the  "quieting 
treatment"  the  patient  would  do  well  to  have 
no  more  of  il,  lest  some  worse  befall  him. 

But  far  more  serious  are  the  incitements 
to  the  treatment  of  childish  faults  by  hyp- 
notic suggestion.  The  spectacle  of  the  slink- 
ing, whispering  figure  by  the  child's  cot  rob- 
bing it  of  the  free-will  that  alone  makes 
virtue  possible  in  order  that  it  may  be  cured 
of  nail-biting,  depriving  it  of  its  divinest 
power  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  that 
it  may  ce3se  some  childish  fault,  is  indeed  one 
to  make  angels  weep,  tolerable  only  to  parents 
who  are  so  infatuated  with  such  witchcraft 
as  to  imperil  their  child's  sanity.  And  such 
practices  as  these  are  identified  with  the 
"healing   Chr  st." 

Th.it  res;  ,nsible  Scientists  of  today  re- 
'■ri  Emmanuel  practices,  that  they 
ord   of   stern   warning  against  per- 


nicious and  mind-destroying  methods  probably 
will  not  weigh  at  all  against  clerical  persua- 
sions allied  with  superstition.  Dana,  for  in- 
stance, writes  of  the  "rapid  breaking  down 
of  nerve  tissues,"  and  Dubois,  Wundt.  Stod- 
dart,  and  Dercum  speak  in  similar  ways.  This 
latest  volume  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement 
shows  us  how  real  is  the  danger,  but  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  some  years  before  we  recog- 
nize how  large  is  the  crop  of  cradle-made 
idiots  manufactured  by  the  well-meaning 
charlatanism  of  today. 


St.  Botolplts  Town,  by  Mary"  Caroline  Craw- 
ford. Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston. 
This  book  is  described  as  an  account  of 
old  Boston  in  colonial  days  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory accounts  that  have  yet  seen  the  light 
and  nearer  than  most  to  a  right  conception 
of  history.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
Boston  and  the  American  colonies  were  almost 
convertible  terms,  and  the  history  of  Boston 
has  therefore  a  special  national  significance. 
It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  many  of  the 
actors  in  the  story  of  the  early  -  days  were 
already  great  figures  in  the  mother  country 
and  likely  to  lack  perspective  without  a  due 
consideration  of  their  origin  and  concurrent 
activities.  The  author  is  among  the  first  to 
recognize  this  and  so  to  present  us,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  picture  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  that 
shows  him  not  only  as  an  American  pioneer, 
but  as  a  participant  in  the  English  revolution 
and  a  contemporary  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  If 
the  author  shows  an  over-partiality  for  biog- 
raphy it  is  done  so  well  that  we  shall  be  in  no 
mood  to  remind  her  of  an  historical  mission 
and  its  boundaries. 

The  work  is  indeed  very  well  done  and  with 
none  of  the  tiresome  obeisances  to  chronology 
that  mar  the  more  conventional  histories. 
We  have  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  old  Bos- 
ton from  its  beginnings  down  to  "The  Dawn 
of  Active  Resistance."  The  chapters  on 
Winthrop  are  particularly  good.  Of  Sir  Harry 
Vane  we  have  a  sketch  somewhat  exceeding 
in  breadth  the  actual  needs  of  American  his- 
tory, while  the  Mathers  may  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  in  a  leniency  of  judgment  but 
ill  deserved.  The  establishment  of  Harvard 
is  interestingly  described,  and  due  attention  is 
given  to  the  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall  and  the 
reign  of  the  royal  governors.  The  volume 
comes  to  an  end  somewhat  abruptly  with  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  and  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  coming  struggle,  a  volume  that  is  read- 
able from  the  first  word  to  the  last  and  with 
most  of  the  virtues  and .  few  of  the  defects 
that  have  characterized  its  predecessors. 


upon  more  than  one  occasion  dramatic 
services  in  life-saving  have  emphasized  the 
value  of  the  service.  It  was  therefore  fitting 
that  a  book  that  became  at  once  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
and  made  inclusive  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries and  extensions.  Several  chapters 
have,  moreover,  been  added  on  the  subject 
of  wireless  telephony,  the  achievements  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  two  years  having 
been  of  the  most  striking  kind.  Copious  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Door,  by  Lucia  Cham- 
berlain. Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis;  $1.50. 
This  is  distinctly  among  the  stories  of  early 
San  Francisco  that  are  worth  while.  It  is  the 
personal  narrative  of  a  young  girl,  Eleanor 
Fenwick,  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  families, 
who  finds  herself  involved  in  a  murder  trial 
and  forced  to  give  evidence  against  a  man 
with  whom  she  has  already  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight.  Eleanor  is  so  unlucky  as  to  witness 
the  early  morning  shooting  of  a  man  in  Du- 
pont  Street  and  to  be  able  to  identify  his 
companion.  Summoned  as  a  witness,  she  finds 
herself  tangled  in  a  maze  of  circumstantial 
evidence  and  brought  into  unpleasant  associa- 
tion with  the  beautiful  Spanish  woman  who 
has  had  dubious  relations  both  with  the  mur- 
dered man  and  with  the  accused,  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  at  drugging  and  abduction 
to  secure  the  silence  of  a  dangerous  witness. 
The  trial,  the  back  and  forth  play  of  illicit 
influences,  the  subsequent  daring  escape  out- 
side the  jail  door,  Eleanor's  strange  meeting 
with  the  man  for  whom  the  whole  city  is  on 
the  alert,  and  the  ultimate  elucidation  of  the 
mystery  are  all  forcefully  told  and  with  a 
certain  charm  and  reminiscent  directness  that 
captures  the  imagination.  The  author  knows 
the  early  California  days  and  she  can  work 
them  into  an  artistic  picture,  and  she  has 
done  so  in  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Door." 


Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Telephony, 
by  A.   E.   Kennelly,  A.    M.,   Sc.    D.      Pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
When  this  work  first  appeared,  some  three 
years    ago,    it    was    recognized    as    among    the 
best   of  available  text-books   on   a  line   of  re- 
search and  experiment  that  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  popular  mind.    Wire- 
less   telegraphy    was    in    its    infancy.      It    was 
then  about  ten  years  old,  but  since  that  day 
the  extension  of  its  use  has  been  very  great. 
The    range    distance    has    increased    and    the 
number  of  stations  has  nearly  doubled,  while 


The    Earth's    Bounty,    by    Kate    V.    St.    Maur. 

Published    by    the    Macmillan     Company. 

New  York  ;  $1.75. 
It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sub- 
stantial book  on  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
could  be  so  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  author  tells  us  that  "a  sense  of  uncon- 
fessed  failure  prompted  us  to  abandon  city 
life,"  but  that  city  failure  was  turned  into 
country  success  is  made  evident  through  some 
four   hundred    readable   pages. 

Well-nigh  the  whole  scope  of  ranch  life  is 
covered,  and  in  an  easy  narrative  style  that  is 
almost  as  attractive  to  the  city  as  to  the  town 
dweller.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  goats,  poultry, 
and  dogs  receive  a  descriptive  attention  that 
is  suited  to  the  beginner  and  that  is  by  no 
means  beneath  the  notice  of  the  experienced 
rancher.  In  other  chapters  we  have  a  con- 
sideration of  tillage,  crops,  silos,  manures, 
and  the  dairy,  all  of  them  bearing  the  stamp 
of  intelligent  experiment  and  set  forth  in  a 
convincing  and  conversational  way.  We  feel 
that  the  author  is  writing  from  knowledge  and 
that  its  acquisition  has  been  an  intelligent 
pursuit.  It  is  certainly  conveyed  to  the 
reader  brightly,  entertainingly,  and  practically, 
while  about  fifty  well-chosen  illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


READY  THIS  DAY 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel 

The  White  Sister  cioth,  $1.50 

A  brilliant  picture  of  the  social  life  of  Rome  involving  in  its  shifting  scenes  army 
officers  of  the  new  regime,  the  "old  nobility,  more  Papist  than  the  Pope,"  hot  primitive 
passions,  and  the  cool  serenity  of  cloister  gardens,  wherein  we  meet  again  Ippolito 
Saracinesca,  once  a  young  priest  in   Corleone. 

OTHER  RECENT  MACMILLAN  NOVELS 


The  Three  Brothers 
By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Ful!  of  racy  humor.  By  the  author  of 
"The    Secret    Woman."  Cloth,    $1.50 

Frank  Danby's  new  novel 
Sebastian 

By  the  author  .of  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child."  Cloti.   SI. 50 

Rina  Ramsay's  novel 

The  Straw 

The  book  for  those  who  care  for  the 
open  and  for  a  galloping  "run"  with  a 
jolly    hunting   crowd.  Cloth,    $1.50 


Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's  new 
novel  The  Romance 
of  a  Plain  Man 

By  the  author  of  "The  Deliverance," 
"The  Voice  of  the  People,"  "The  Battle- 
ground,"   etc.      Ready    ncrt    week. 

Cloth,    $1.50 

By  William  Allen  White 
A  Certain  Rich  Man 

The  well-known  writer  of  short  stories, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Magazine,  here  makes  his  first  venture 
as    a    novelist.      In    preparation. 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  50.  Ave. 
N.  Y. 


THIS  KEY 

Represents    wisdom    on  the   part  of   one 
who    rents    a   Safe    Deposit    Box    in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING       Post  and  Market  Sts 


The  White  House 

The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illu- 
strated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous  Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


Eugene  J.  Sullivan  Co. 


announce  ihe  removal  of  their 
real  estate  office!  from 

1226-1230  FILLMORE  STREET 


1  45  Montgomery  Street 

Phone  Kearny  5090 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
property  for  out-of-town  clients 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  BIdg 
Onr  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  oar  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

will  be  given  prompt  attention 
at  our  factory 

117  San  Jose  Avenue,  S.  F. 

Phone  Market  378 
Also  at  Newsstands  of  the 

FAIRMONT  or  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTELS 


School  for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN. 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    San   Francisco. 


May  S,  1909. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  Religious  History. 
History     of     the     Christian     Religion     to     the 
Year  Two  Hundred,  by  Charles  B.  Waite, 
A.  M.     For  sale  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

That  this  important  work  has  reached  a 
sixth  edition  proves  that  its  immense  collec- 
tion of  information  and  the  erudition  with 
which  it  is  set  forth  have  been  of  value  fn 
the  work  of  Biblical  research.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  among  the  main  objects  of 
the  author  is  a  demonstration  that  the  four 
canonical  gospels  are  spurious  in  so  far  as 
they  displaced  earlier  writings  that  have  now 
disappeared.  Until  the  year  ISO  no  one  of 
the  canonical  gospels  had  ever  been  named  in 
Christendom,  while  Theodoret,  writing  in  A. 
D.  430,  speaks  of  putting  upon  one  side  the 
two  hundred  books  "held  in  honor  among  your 
churches"  and  introducing  in  their  place  the 
"Gospels   of  the   Four   Evangelists." 

The  chief  feature  of  the  present  edition  is 
the  enlarged  appendix.  We  now  have  an 
article  on  "Jesus  Christ  as  an  Historical  Per- 
sonage,"' but  the  author  seems  to  lay  undue 
stress  upon  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  He 
is,  of  course,  entitled  to  disagree  with  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  reference  in 
Josephus  is  a  forgery,  but  he  seems  rather  to 
overlook  the  point  that  if  Josephus  was  at 
all  acquainted  with  "Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ"  or  with  the  narrative  of  his  life  he 
would  not  have  dismissed  the  subject  in  the 
few  words  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings 
as  we  now  have  them.  Perhaps,  too,  he  is 
over-jealous  in  his  defense  of  the  doubtful 
passage  of  Tacitus.  But  apart  from  the  au- 
thor's special  contentions,  we  can  hardly 
enough  admire  a  collection  of  facts  and  evi- 
dences almost  without  parallel  and  presented 
with  a  reverent  scholarship  that  commends 
them   for  universal  reference. 


New  Publications. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "Hero  and  Leander,"  a  tragedy  by 
Martin  Schutze.  The  principal  characters  are 
twelve  in  number  and  the  action  is  laid  in 
Sestos  and  Abydos. 

A  satisfactory  book  for  small  children  is 
"Barbara  and  the  Five  Little  Pussies,"  by 
Elizabeth  Lincoln  Gould,  with  fifty  illustrations 
by  Josephine  Bruce.  It  is  published  by  the  H. 
M.  Caldwell  Company,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  Beatrice  Her- 
ford's  "Monologues"  and  will  welcome  their 
issue  in  volume  form  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  They  belong  to  the  not 
over-crowded  department  of  real  humor.  The 
numerous  illustrations  in  tint  are  by  Oliver 
Herford  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "German  Prose  Composition,"  by  Carl 
W.  V.  Osthaus,  A.  M.  It  is  a  graded  text- 
book of  German  writing  based  on  consecutive 
prose  and  well  adapted  to  promote  facility  in 
German  composition.     Price,  65  cents. 

From  A.  C.  McClurg  &:  Co.,  Chicago,  comes 
an  attractively  gotten  up  little  volume  en- 
titled "Catch  Words  of  Patriotism,"  compiled 
by  Wallace  Rice.  We  miss  none  of  the  fa- 
miliar sayings  and  we  find  many  of  the  less 
familiar  ones  of  which  we  are  glad  to  be 
reminded.  The  book  is  printed  in  calendar 
form,  in  two  colors,  and  with  marginal  decora- 
tions. 

The  poems  of  Edward  William  Thomson 
are  well  and  favorably  known  through  maga- 
zine channels  and  their  publication  in  volume 
form  under  the  title  "When  Lincoln  Died  and 
Other  Poems"  is  justified.  As  is  usual  with 
collections  of  this  kind,  the  book  would  be 
bettered  by  some  few  omissions,  but  every- 
thing in  it  has  the  mark  of  feeling  and  sin- 
cerity- The  volume  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  and  the 
price  is  $1.25. 

"Accidents  and  Emergencies,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dulles,  is  a  manual  of  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  and  medical  emergencies  in 
the  absence  of  a  physician.  It  seems  to  con- 
tain most  of  the  bodily  troubles  that  befall  us 
and  the  advice  is  practical  and  clear,  if  some- 
times of  a  heroic  nature.  For  example,  we 
are  told  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  an 
attack-  of  asthma  is  "a  full  dose  of  opium." 
But  suppose  the  attack  comes  nightly,  as  is 
often  the  case  !  Opium,  paregoric,  and  calo- 
mel are.  in  fact,  recommended  with  a  sur- 
prising frequency  that  suggests  that  the  au- 
thor's forte  is  surgery  rather  than  medicine. 
The  book,  with  forty-four  illustrations,  is  pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,  and  its  price  is  $1. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The    recent    passage    of    the    Copyright    Bill 
by    Congress    will    extend    for    fourteen    years 
the   copyright   on    the   works   of   many   of   the 
standard   authors  of  this   country. 

The  modesty  of  a  great  man  of  science  is 
shown  in  the  relations  between  Darwin  and 
his  publisher,  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  which  Mr. 
Murray  gives  an  account  in  Science  Progress. 
When    he    sent    to    his    publisher    the    famous 


"Origin  of  Species,"  Darwin  wrote:  "It  may 
be  conceit,  but  I  believe  the  subject  will  in- 
terest the  public,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  views 
are  original.  If  you  think  otherwise,  I  must 
repeat  my  request  that  you  will  freely  reject 
my  work.  I  shall  be  a  little  disappointed : 
I  shall  be  in  no  way  injured."  He  was 
"astounded"  at  the  fact  that  the  trade  ordered 
1493  copies  before  publication,  and  delighted 
with  Dr.  Wilberforce's  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Revieiv.  "I  am  quizzed  splendidly,"  he 
said.  "1  really  believe  that  I  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  if  I  had  not  been  the  unfortunate 
butt."  When  he  brought  to  Mr.  Murray  his 
book  on  earthworms,  of  which  seven  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year,  Darwin  said :  "I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  interest  the 
public,  as  the  subject  is  not  an  attractive 
one." 

"The  American  as  He  Is,"  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler's  recent  analysis  of  the 
American  character  will  soon  be  obtainable 
in  seven  languages.  Danish,  French,  and  Ger- 
man translations  are  announced  for  imme- 
diate publication,  and  the  book  is  now  being 
turned  into  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and, 
Japanese. 

Victor  Mapes,  the  author  of  "Partners 
Three,"  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  the  founder  and  life-long  editor  of  the 
St.  Xicholas  Magazine. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  "The  Glory  of  the  Con- 
quered." by  Miss  Susan  Glaspell.  While  she 
was  revising  the  manuscript  before  publication 
she  received  a  sudden  attack  of  appendicitis. 
At  this  time  she  had  just  started  the  work 
upon  the  chapter  in  which  one  of  the  charac- 
ters becomes  ill  with  the  same  disease.  Miss 
Glaspell  fortunately  recovered  and  finished 
the   chapter  sitting  up   in  bed  in   the  hospital. 

When  she  was  a  youngster  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  spent  her  summers  on  a  farm. 
There  was  an  old  wooden  settle  in  the 
kitchen ;  the  seat  was  hinged,  and  one  day 
underneath  it  she  struck  treasure  trove.  Un- 
der Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs"  were  about 
ninety-five  of  the  Nick  Carter  nickel  novels 
dripping  with  crime  and  oozing  with  gore. 
They  had  pictures,-  too.  They  belonged  to  the 
hired  man,  a  pale-eyed,  pale-haired  creature, 
meekness  itself,  who  reveled  in  crime  on  the 
sly  and  dreamed  of  making  redskins  tremble 
at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  Some  go 
to  "The  Iliad"  for  their  inspiration,  some  to 
Shakespeare  or  the  Bible.  The  author  of 
"The  Circular  Staircase"  and  "The  Man  in 
Lower  Ten"  cheerfully  confesses  that  she  got 
hers  from  Nick  Carter  at  the  age  of  nine. 

The  Bookman  says  the  high -water  mark 
of  protest  between  author  and  publisher  was 
reached  the  other  day  when  a  certain  au- 
thor's book  was  published  by  a  well-known 
firm  who  "pushed  it  hard."  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  very  disappointing  to  the  author. 
He  wrote  the  firm  that  he  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  and  went  on  to  say,  "If  your  firm 
had  published  the  Bible  there  would  have  been 
no  Christian  religion." 


author  of  "The  Man  Without  a 
"  is  Oliver  C.  Cabot.     Mr.  Cabot  used 

the  first  part  of  his  name  with  the 
only,   until   some    wise   individual   dis- 

that   the  name   reversed   spelled   "To- 

Mr.  Cabot,  not  superstitious,  but  aim- 
be    rather    sure    than    sorry,    and    not 

the  result  of  his  efforts  to  vanish  in 
has     since     signed     his    name    Oliver 


The 
Shadow 
to    sign 
initials 
covered 
bacco." 
ing    to 
wanting 
smoke, 
Cabot. 

If  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  John 
Davidson  means  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  com- 
mitted suicide,  English  literature  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  its  modern  poets.  A 
singer  of  great  versatility,  Davidson  was  mas- 
ter of  the  ballad  form.  His  many  admirers 
will  recall  a  stanza  from  the  "Ballad  of 
Heaven,"   one  of  his  most  perfect  poems: 

He  doubted:  but  God  said  "Even  so; 

Nothing    is    lost    that's    wrought    with    tears; 

The  music  that  you  made  below 

Is   now   the  music  of  the  spheres." 


Memorial  to  '  Ouida. 
It  is  desired  to  bring  to  more  general  notice 
in  this  country  the  project  of  the  memorial 
to  "Ouida"  (Louise  de  la  Ramee)  in  her  birth- 
place. Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  England. 
Funds  have  been  collected  in  Italy,  her  home 
for  many  years,  and  in  England,  and  contribu- 
tions have  generously  flowed  in,  but  about 
$500  is  still  lacking  to  the  sum  required  for 
the  proposed  memorial,  and  it  is  felt  that 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  in  the 
United  States,  who  may  be  interested  to  lend 
their  aid.  Surely  there  must  be  among  us 
many  who,  even  failing  in  admiration  for 
Ouida  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  may  still  feel 
drawn  toward  her  as  an  ever  active  worker  in 
the  cause  of  animal  protection,  and  may  care 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
lover  of  horses  and  dogs  in  the  appropriate 
manner  proposed,  namely,  the  erection  of  a 
drinking  fountain  by  the  roadside  for  the 
benefit  of  all  passing  beasts.  It  is  to  be  placed 
at  a  much  frequented  cross-roads  outside  the 
town,  and  near  the  cottage  where  Ouida  was 
born.  A  number  of  prominent  English  men 
and  women  have  been  active  in  this  project ; 
Lord  Curzon  has  written  the  inscription.  Any 
one  who  may  feel  disposed  to  help  the  work, 


by  ever  .so  small  a  sum,  may  send  contribu- 
tions direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ouida 
Memorial  Committee,  G.  Milner-Gibson-Cul- 
lum,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  Hardwick  House,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  England,  or  for  con- 
venience to  Miss  Cortazzo,  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  will  forward  remittances  to 
their  destination. 


The  Song  of  the  Vine. 
:t — 
O   i'inc   along  my  garden   -wall, 

Could  I   thy   northern  slumber  break 
And    thee    from    wintry    exile    disenthrall, 
Where  -would  thy  spirit  wakef 


I  would  wake  at  the  hour  of  dawning  in  May  in 
Italy,  ' 

When  rose-mists  rise  from  the  Magra's  valley 
plains 
In     the     field     of     maize     and      olives      around 
Pontremoli, 
When    peaks   grow    golden    and    clear    and    the 
starlight    wanes: 
I   would  wake  to  the  dance  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tains   boundlessly 
Kindling    their    marble    snows    in    the    rite    of 
fire, — 
To  them  my  new-born   tendrils   softly   and  sound- 
lessly 
Would   uncurl    and    aspire. 

I    would    hang    no    more    on    iliy    wall    a    rusted 
slumberer, 
Listless    and    fruitless,    strewing    the    pathways 
cold ; 
I    would    seem    no    more    in    thine    eyes    an    idle 
cumberer, 
Profitless  alien,   bitter   and  sere  and  old. 
In    some  warm,    terraced   dell   where  the    Roman 
rioted. 
And  still  in  tiers  his  stony  theatres  heaves, 
Would  I  festoon  with  leaf-light  his  glory  quieted 
And  shade  his  thrones  with  leaves. 

Doves    from    the    mountain    belfries    would    seek 
and  cling  to  me 
To  drink  from   the  altar,   beating  the  fragrant 
airs; 
Women    from    olived    hillsides    by    turns    would 
sing  to  me, 
Culling  the  olives  or  stooping  afield    in   pairs; 
On  gala  evenings  the  gay  little  carts  of  laborers, 
Swinging   from   axles   their  horns   against   evil 
eye, 
And  crowded  with  children-,  revelers,  pipers,  and 
laborers, 
Chanting,   would  pass  me  by. 
— Herbert    Trench,    in   McClure's   Magazine. 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is 
delicious.  It  adds  zest  to 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Macaroni 
with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toast 
and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Many  people  believe 
that  they  can  not  be  fitted 
with  glasses,  because  they 
have  never  been  to  an 
expert. 


Hirsch  6c  Kaiser 

218  Post  St. 


THE  BANK  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Affiliated  with  the  Crocker  National  Bank 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

MARKET  AND 

SEVENTH  STREETS 

West  Branch:  Polk  and  Sutter  Sts. 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  $200. 

SHERMAN.  CLAY   &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

Broadway  at  13th  1035  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  |       SAN    FRANCISCO 


Stylish  Roadster  For  Sale 

Sorrel  with  white  face  and 
white  stockings.  Drives  single 
and  double;  trots  and  lopes 
under  saddle;  6  years  old; 
15  1-2  hands ;  suited  for  a 
child.  Price  $250.  Can  be 
seen  at  owner's  place,  25 
Brown  Avenue,  San  Jose. 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


A  train  of  Luxury.  Thru  to  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  Most  direct  route — Newest 
Pullman  equipment.  Fred  Harvey  dining- 
car  service.     Courteous  employes. 

Make  reservation!  early.     Get  [older, 

J.  B.  DUFFY,  G.  A.,  673  Market  St,  San  Francisco 
J.  J.  WARNER,  G.  A.,  1112  Broadway,  Oakland 
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May  8,  1909. 


A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE. 


Diplomatic  Ladies    of  Pekm    Pay  Homage  to  the 
Coffin  of  a  Woman. 


Chinese  of  the  better  classes  have  always 
been  so  jealous  of  their  family  privacy  that 
when  Xa  Tung,  a  grand  councilor  and  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  influential  men 
in  China,  invited  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  dead 
mother  it  was  felt  to  be  an  important  social 
departure.  Curiously  enough,  this  first  breach 
in  the  wall  dividing  East  and  West  has  been 
made  by  the  very  man  who  a  few  3'ears  ago 
was  a  friend  and  leader  of  the  fanatical 
Boxers. — though  bis  connection  with  them  is 
conveniently  forgotten.  He  himself  would  be 
the  last  to  remember  it,  as  nowadays  he  is  all 
for  progress.  The  present  government  thinks 
highly  of  him,  and,  indeed,  from  every  point 
of  view  be  seems  an  exemplary  character, 
courteous,  tactful,  and  above  all  conspicuous 
for  bis  filial  piety,  which  is  a  virtue  admired 
in  China  more  than  an}'  other. 

As  a  son's  love  and  respect  for  his  parents 
is  largely  gauged  b}T  the  display  provided  at 
their  death,  it  follows  that  funerals  in  China 
are  seasons  of  keen  rivalry  when  the  Celes- 
tial Four  Hundred  vie  with  one  another  much 
as  the  New  York  Four  Hundred  do  at  their 
balls  and  dinner  parties.  A  rich  silk  merchant 
of  Shanghai  held  the  palm  until  recently.  He 
spent  $250,000  (gold)  on  the  burial  of  his 
father,  and  when  he  had  invited  all  his  ac- 
quaintances (according  to  the  old  custom)  to 
see  the  preparations,  his  guests  numbered 
5000. 

Notwithstanding,  Na  Tung  has  surpassed 
him,  if  not  in  the  quantity,  at  least  in  the 
quality  of  his  guests.  The  ladies  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  all  in  deep  mourning,  added 
a  sombre  dignity  to  the  occasion  which  even 
a  grand  councilor  did  not  despise. 

He  sent  them  an  invitation  through  a  lady 
of  the  American  Legation — I  must  say  the 
Americans  have  done  all  that  has  been  done 
so  far  in  the  way  of  pushing  open  the  door 
of  Chinese  official  life,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Conger 
who  first  established  relations  with  the  court 
ladies,  and  her  friend,  the  American  painter 
Miss  Carl,  who  first  painted  the  famous  Em- 
press Dowager's  portrait — and  they  met  at  his 
house  at  three  o'clock  on  the  seventh  after- 
noon following  the  old  lady's  death.  The 
usual  funeral  musicians,  who  play  weird  mu- 
sic on  gilded  wooden  trumpets  and  lacquered 
drums,  ushered  them  in,  and  a  number  of 
interpreters  from  the  Waiwupu,  the  Foreign 
Office,  joined  them  within  the  outer  gate  and 
escorted  them  to  the  main  waiting-room,  a 
splendid  apartment  bung  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  silk  scrolls  which  bad  been  sent  by 
friends.  These  will  all  be  carried  in  the  funeral 
procession  and  afterward  brought  home 
again  and  made  into  clothes  for  the  family — 
a  fact  so  well  understood  by  the  senders  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  chosen  with  this  object 
in  view.  In  color  they  are  generally  dark 
blue  or  buff — the  most  fashionable  shades  for 
dressy  wear — and  the  gold  paper  characters 
describing  the  dead  woman's  virtues  or  wish- 
ing her  soul  peace  and  happiness,  are  simply 
pinned  on. 

After  being  served  with  tea,  without  which 
no  ceremony  in  China  is  complete,  the  party 
was  taken  directly  to  the  "hall  of  death," 
which  is  really  not  a  hall,  but  a  magnificent 
mat  pavilion  built  over  a  courtyard  with  all 
the  grace  and  finish  of  a  permanent  struc- 
ture, with  glass  windows,  with  a  gallery  for 
the  priests  who  pray  unceasingly,  and  with 
a  sloping  roof  ornamented  with  the  straw 
dragons  and  volutes  which  are  the  triumph  of 
the  Pekin  shed-maker's  art  Except  the  pa- 
vilion under  which  the  dead  Emperor  Kwang 
Hsu  now  lies  in  state,  there  has  never  been 
a  more  elaborate  or  a  more  expensive  p'eng 
(mat  room)  built  in  the  capital,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly cost  a  fabulous  sum — quite  as  much 
as  a  well-built,  permanent  dwelling  house. 

The  bustle  of  the  courtyard  outside,  where 
servants  and  messengers  are  constantly  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  bringing  messages  of  condo- 
lence and  visitors'  cards,  is  reduced  to  a 
murmur  by  the  heavy  hangings  at  the  door. 
The  doorkeeper  draws  them  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment, announces  the  ladies'  arrival  by  a  sharp 
rap  of  a  piece  of  steel  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  in  single  file  they  enter.  A  number  of 
people  are  standing  about,  but  all  are  silent 
and  solemn  as  Buddhas.  The  low  voice  of  an 
interpreter  saying,  "Ladies,  please  step  for- 
ward and  make  three  bows  to  the  coffin," 
sounds  loud  by  contrast  with  the  stillness. 
Then  strictly  according  to  precedence  the 
ladies  do  as  they  are  told.  Chinese  visitors 
would  of  course  drop  on  their  knees  and 
knock  their  foreheads  on  the  ground,  but  as 
that  would  never  suit  the  Western  style  of 
doing  the  hair,  three  bows  are  judged  suf- 
ficiently respectful. 

"Now  a  bow  to  the  east,"  the  interpreter 
whispers  again,  and  Na  Tung  himself,  stand- 
ing very  dirty  and  disheveled  through  grief 
and  for  want  of  a  comb  and  a  little  warm 
water,  bows  in  return.  Opposite  bim,  on  the 
west  of  the  coffin,  is  his  wife,  a  fine-looking 
Manchu  wo:aan  with  the  dignity  and  carriage 
of  a  queen.  Her  presence  there  with  her  hus- 
band is  a  r.ost  important  concession  to  West- 
ern ideas,  for  under  ordinary  circumstances 
uld  ^ither  receive  the  ladies  alone  or 
awa"'   while   Na   Tung   received   them, 


since,  officially,  she  is  of  no  importance. 
These  Manchu  women,  full  of  energy  and 
brains,  and  with  the  most  irreproachable  man- 
ners, are  plainly  nearer  to  our  own  women 
than  any  of  their  Eastern  sisters.  Give  them 
a  typewriter  and  a  tailor-made  and  I  believe 
they  could  make  their  way  anywhere. 

To  our  ideas  it  seems  odd  that  a  "hall  of 
death"  should  be  gayly  decorated,  but  that  is 
the  Chinese  custom.  Silk  hangings  and 
streamers,  bright  carpets  and  curtains  abound. 
There  is  also  dish  after  dish  of  indigestible 
flour  cakes,  which  will  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  the  da>'  after  the  funeral,  row  after 
row  of  ceremonial  umbrellas  with  laudatory 
characters  embroidered  upon  them,  and  pot 
after  pot  of  flowering  plants — all  presents. 

But  the  most  curious  and  elaborate  gifts 
are  outside  in  the  different  courtyards  through 
which  the  ladies  were  conducted.  Every- 
thing the  dead  woman  had  used  or  cared  for 
during  her  lifetime  was  reproduced — and  how 
marvelously — in  paper,  so  that  it  might  be 
burned  later  and  thus  ascend  to  the  spirit 
world.  In  the  first  place  there  were  effigies 
of  Buddhist  angels  mounted  on  storks  to 
guide  her  and  paper  cows  to  lap  up  the 
river  which  her  soul  must  cross.  Then  there 
were  wardrobes  full  of  clothes  for  all  cli- 
mates and  occasions.  Never  will  she  need  to 
feel  shabby  in  the  best  society.  Likewise  her 
loving  friends  and  relatives,  determined  she 
shall  not  lack  a  single  comfort,  have  pro- 
vided her  all  toilet  requisites  as  well  as  two 
little  paper  maids  to  comb  her  hair.  Some 
one  has  sent  a  clock,  in  case  there  should  be 
hours  in  eternity  after  all.  Neither  has  a 
small  supply  of  ready  cash  in  gold  and  silver 
paper  or  the  balance  to  weigh  what  the  cook 
brings  home  from  market,  so  that  if  the 
Celestial  cook,  like  his  mortal  brother,  tries  to 
perpetrate  a  "little  squeeze"  he  may  be 
promptly  detected.  Indeed,  everything  must 
be  just  so  ;  and  everything  has  been  carefully 
prepared.  Though  no  books  or  writing  paper 
has  been  provided,  it  was  not  because  some- 
body overlooked  her  amusements.  It  is  be- 
cause she  had  apparently  no  taste  for  litera- 
ture. She  cared  rather  for  outdoor  pastimes. 
Therefore  plenty  of  conveyances  have  been 
ordered,  and  they  are  the  most  curious  models 
of  alL  An  open  "palace  chair,"  because  she 
is  entitled  to  go  to  court,  stands  ready ;  the 
soothsayers  say  it  may  be  required.  A  closed 
green  official  chair  is  ready,  too,  in  case  of 
dusty  days ;  there  may,  of  course,  be  no  dust 
in  Paradise,  but  her  devoted  son  wishes  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  Then  there  is  a  brougham 
with  big  American  horses  to  draw  it.  What 
a  sign  of  the  times !  No  more  stunted  native 
ponies  for  these  rich  Chinese.  They  prefer 
foreign  horses  now,  the  officials  who  only  ten 
years  ago  were  going  to  sweep  foreigners  and 
all  their  works  into  the  sea,  and  big  dapple 
grays  made  of  bamboo  and  Canton  flannel  and 
painted  to  appear  lifelike,  are  being  sent  to 
the   Chinese   Heaven   in   these   changed  times. 

None  of  the  Chinese  interpreters,  some  of 
whom  had  been  in  Europe  and  must  have  got 
rid  of  the  notion  that  the  world  rests  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  seemed  shy  of  showing 
off  these  proofs  of  superstition.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  rather  gloried  in  the  display,  re- 
peating again  and  again  with  pride,  "All  these 
things  will  be  burned  in  front  of  the  coffin 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral."  One  courtly  old 
fellow,  tickled  with  the  lavishness  of  the 
whole  affair  and  delighted  that  one  of  bis 
countrymen  had  so  impressed  foreign  ladies, 
urged  the  diplomats'  wives  to  be  sure  and 
watch  the  grand  funeral  procession  pass  a 
certain  point  on  one  of  the  main  streets. 
"There  the  grand  burning  will  take  place!" 
"What,"  a  lady  exclaimed,  "in  the  middle 
of  a  crowded  street  1  Why,  it  will  take  hours ! 
What  will  the  carts  and  the  crowd  which  has 
business  further  along  the  street  do?"  "Oh," 
he  replied,  quite  hurt  at  such  a  question, 
"the3'  will  wait."  That  is  the  Chinaman's 
character  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  He  will 
wait  with  patience  and  with  curiosity,  and  he 
can  not  understand  people  who  would  not 
leave  their  business  for  half  a  day  in  order 
to  watch  Canton  flannel  horses  and  cakes  of 
brown  paper  soap  start  on  their  long  journey. 
Charles  Lorrimer. 

Pekin,  April  3,   1909. 


J.  H.  Benrimo,  who  made  his  first  success 
on  the  stage  of  the  old  Alcazar  Theatre  in 
this  city,  has  just  made  another  hit  in  New 
York  in  "An  Englishman's  Home."  The 
critic  of  the  Globe  says:  "In  the  dignified, 
handsome  German  officer,  Prince  Yoland,  who 
strikes  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  English 
yeoman  guard  with  his  six  brave  invaders, 
few  of  the  general  public  recognized  the  actor 
who  some  years  ago  electrified  New  York  by 
his  graphic  performance  in  'The  First  Born,' 
who  played  the  fisherman  of  the  Inland  Sea 
in  'The  Darling  of  the  Gods,'  the  grotesque 
clown  in  'Adrea,'  and  the  pathetic  Spanish 
muleteer  in  'The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,'  or  Tack 
Rabbit,  the  Indian  vagabond,  in  'The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West'  For  years  Mr.  Benrimo 
has  sunk  his  personal  identity  in  grease  paint 
and  fantastic  character  make-ups,  and  here 
we  have  him  at  last  in  all  the  glory  of  bis 
personal  charms." 


Australia  covers  twenty-six  times  as  much 
area  as  the  British  Isles,  but  its  population  is 
less  than  that  of  London. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Anne. 


Her  eyes  be  like  the  violets, 

Ablow  in   Sudbury   Lane; 
When  she  doth  smile,  her  face  is  sweet 

As  blossoms  after  rain; 
With   grief  I  think  of  my  gray  hairs, 

And  wish  me  young  again. 

In  comes   she   through  the  dark  old   door 

Upon  this  Sabbath  day; 
And  she  doth  bring  the  tender  wind 

That  sings  in  bush  and  tree; 
And  hints  of  all  the  apple  boughs 

That  kissed  her  by  the  way. 

Our  parson  stands  up   straight  and  tail, 

For  our  dear  souls  to  pray, 
And  of  the  place  where  sinners  go, 

Some  grewsome  things  doth  say; 
Now,  she  is  highest  Heaven  to  me; 

So  HelJ  is  far  away. 

Most  stiff  and  still  the  good   folk  sit 
To  hear  the  sermon  through; 

But  if  our  God  be  such  a  God, 
And   if  these  things  be   true. 

Why  did  he  make  her  then  so  fair, 
And  both  her  eyes  so  blue? 

A  flickering  light,  the  sun  creeps  in. 

And   finds  her  sitting  there; 
And    touches    soft    her    lilac    gown, 

And  soft  her  yellow  hair; 
I  look  across  to  that  old  pew, 

And  have  both  praise  and  prayer. 

Oh,   violets    in    Sudbury  Lane, 

Amid    the   grasses    green, 
This  maid  who  stirs  ye  with  her  feet 

Is   far  more  fair,    I   ween ! 
I    wonder    how    my    forty    years 
Look  by  her  sweet  sixteen  I 
— Lizette     Wood-worth    Reese,    in    "A    Branch    of 
May." 

Of  Those  'Who  Walk  Alone. 
Women  there  are  on  earth,  most  sweet  and  high, 

Who  lose  their  own,  and  walk  bereft  and  lonely, 
Loving  that  one  lost  heart  until  they  die, 

Loving  it  only. 

And  so  they  never  see  beside  them  grow 

Children,  whose  coming  is  like  breath  of  flowers; 

Consoled  by  subtler  loves  the  angels  know 
Through  childless  hours. 

Good  deeds  they  do:  they  comfort  and  they  bless 
In  dunes  others  put  off  till  the  morrow; 

Their  look  is  balm,   their  touch   is   tenderness 
To  all  in  sorrow. 

Betimes  the  world  smiles  at  them,  as  't  were 
shame, 

This  maiden  guise,  long  after  youths  departed; 
But  in   God's  book  they  bear  another  name — 

"The    faithful-hearted." 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faithful  unto  death, 

Such  souls,  in  sooth,  illume  with  lustre  splendid 
That     glimpsed,     glad     land     wherein,     the     vision 
saith, 
Earth's    wrongs    are    ended. 

— Richard  Burton,  in   Century  Magazine. 


Alaska. 
O  ye,  who  love  all  elemental  things, 

Who  own  fond  fealty  to  Nature's  sway, 
To  wild  storm  wind  on  awful  crests  that  sings, 

To   fierce  seas  battling  at  the  granite  gray, 
To  mighty  mountains  riotously  piled, 

Sky  -cleaving    pinnacles   on    ranges    grim, 
And  forest  fastnesses  austerely  wild — 

Go  to  the  Northland  where  the  splendid  rim 
Of   ice-tooled  islets  breaks  the  sweep  of  tide, 

Where  proud  Balboa's  waters  vainly  roar, 
Tossing  their  glist'ning  spray  in  wanton  pride 

On  bulwarks  fronting  the  sequestered  shore- 
There  where  mid  islands  idly  lead  away 

The  glassy  vistas  toward   enchanted  towers, 
All  vermeil  tinged  in  the  long  close  of  day, 

And  mirrored  in  the  tide  through  twilight  hours, 
There  where   hoar  glaciers  vast  and    fraught   with 
dread 

Swing  down  from  crests  to  sea  their  solemn  way, 
And  hurl  their  massy  burdens  cold  and  dead 

Down  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  bay; 
There    where    from    cones    majestic    smoke- wreaths 
curl 

To  tell  of  pent  fires  smoldering  in  their  keep, 
And  snows  perennial  round  their  summits  whirl, 

Or  down  their  gorges  turbulently  sweep — 
There  find  proud  wildernesses  round  thee  piled, 

And,  where  the  eagle  screams  above  the  sea, 
Shout  forth  the  praise  of  tins  far  Northland  wild; 

Alaska!     Hail  thy  grim  immensity! 

My  heart-beats  quicken  at  thy  very  name, 

Which  conjures   up   a   thousand  haunting  scenes 
Of  titan  splendor.     What  a  cosmic  fane 

Is  here  where,  lo,  the  great  Creator's  means 
Of  sculpturing  a  world  are  all  revealed! 

Behold,  the  Graver's  tools  are  round  about; 
In  leagues  of  ice  the  silent  rocks  are  sealed, 

The    wind-tossed    snows    around    the    mountains 
shout; 
God   striveth   here   and    men   with   heads   upturned 

Look  on  in  awe  at  such  majestic  toil; 
For  here  the  Lord  and  all  His  host  hath  yearned 

Heav'nward    in    granite    crags,    while    from    the 
soil 
Spring  at  His  touch  frail  flowers  to  prove  that  He 

Who  piled   St.   Elias  toward  the  sky 
Loves   every  blade  of  beauty  that  can  be 

Crowded  upon  the  land  to  live  and  die; 
That  He  who  leadeth  forth  frore  floes  of  fear 

From  Arctic  gates  can  breathe  on  tundras  cold 
And  call  the  poppy  from  the  ice  to  cheer 

The  gloomy  isles  with  wealth  of  glowing  gold. 

\  ea,    to    behold    such    scenes    were    worship    meet 
For  Nature's  eremite  who  "stands  in  awe 

Upon    Alaska's    peerless    strand    to   greet 
Such  tokens  of  God's  everlasting  law. 

— Charles  Keeler,   in  Sunset  Magazine. 

-t-M- 

William  A.  Brady  will  star  Frank  Worthing 
next  season  in  a  play   entitled   "The  Doctor." 


Free  Concert  by  Columbia  Park  Band. 

Next  Friday  evening  the  band  of  the 
Columbia  Park  Bo3"s'  Club  is  to  entertain  their 
friends  and  patrons  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  beautiful  Norman  Cafe  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal"  of  the  boys  by  Manager  Oba- 
diah  Rich.  A  carefully  selected  concert 
of  popular  and  classical  music  will  be  pre- 
sented. A  vocal  concert  by  the  boy  singers 
of  this  band  will  be  rendered.  There  will  be 
duets,  solos,  a  trio  of  boy  voices,  and  other 
interesting  features.  The  evening  promises 
to  be  one  of  interest  and  the  general  public 
is   cordially  invited   to   attend. 

The  affair  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Isaac 
N.  Walter  and  Miss  Helen  Hecht.  The  list 
of  patrons  is  as  follows :  Mrs.  Jennie  Bothin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Zeile,-  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Ernest  S.  Simpson,  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Charles  Green,  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Brandenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fries,  Miss  Alice  Haas,  Mrs.  J.  Leo 
Lilienthal. 

♦> 

One  of  the  curious  concerts  of  the  season 
in  Berlin  was  that  by  Richard  Grunwald  of 
Buda  Pesth.  He  played  the  zither  and  the 
bow  melodeon.  The  latter  instrument  is  about 
like  a  large  violin  fastened  firmly  to  a  table, 
and  the  artist  played  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
certo and  the  Sarasate  "Faust"  fantaisie  on  it. 
The  chief  value  was  that  of  novelty. 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

Tfae  best  aod  strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wear 
Loose  Fitting 

B.V.D. 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers 
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THE      BEN      GREET     PLAYERS,     AND 
NAZIMOVA. 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


With  absolutely  not  one  scrap  of  stage  prop- 
erty in  view  except  the  familiar  couch-shaped 
blocks  whereon  the  Athenian  lovers  reposed 
during  the  pauses  of  their  wanderings  through 
the  darkling  woods  that  girt  the  fair  city  of 
Athens,  the  Ben  Greet  Players,  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  last  Saturday  night,  performed  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  before  an  au- 
dience of  some  thousands. 

Not  one  tree  trunk,  not  a  spear  of  properly 
grass  was  visible.  But  by  a  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  lights  the  want  was  not  keenly  felt, 
although  we  have  now  seen  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  scenically  elaborate  representations 
of  the  fairy  fantasy  to  miss  a  little  the  beau- 
tiful effects  produced  by  a  sylvan  setting. 

The  greater  number  of  the  scenes  were 
played  in  a  dim  light,  which  is  often  mildly 
teasing,  but,  as  was  discovered  when  the 
lights  were  turned  up,  was  not  at  all  regret- 
table in  this  case,  more  particularly  as  there 
were  no  extremes  of  beauty  lurking  in  shady 
backgrounds  waiting  to  be  revealed  at  the  aus- 
picious moment. 

This  lack  ought  to  have  been  balanced  by 
an  excess  of  talent,  but  neither  the  men  nor 
women  of  the  company  are  staggering  uncom- 
fortably under  an  overweight  of  that  com- 
modity. 

Well,  in  tact,  to  tell  the  plain,  cold  truth 
Ben  Greet  made  the  best  histrionic  appear- 
ance in  the  company,  and  as  Mr.  Greet  makes 
no  pretensions  to  more  than  humdrum  com 
petence,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  one  had  no 
right  to  expect  wonders  in  the  way  of  acting. 
What  we  did  get,  however,  was  a  very  amus- 
ing and  well-played  performance  of  the 
comedy  scenes  that  represent  the  rehearsal 
and  performance  of  '"Pyramus  and  Thisbie" 
by  the  horny-handed  sons  of  Athens. 

From  the  visual  point  of  view — that  sounds 
like  an  Irish  bull,  but  let  it  pass — we  had  one 
of  the  most  effective  Pucks  we  have  ever 
seen.  Annie  Russell's  I  suppose  was  the 
best,  and  the  effect  of  hers  was  notably  en- 
hanced by  the  stage  device  for  flying  which 
was  utilized  in  the  recent  "Peter  Pan"  pro- 
duction at  the  Valencia,  and  again  by  the 
troupe  of  "Aerialists  that  formed. the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  first  down-town  Orpheum 
programme. 

The  Puck  of  George  Vivian,  however, 
needed  no  property  wings.  He  seemed  to  fly 
with  his'  feet,  and  was  as  light  as  a  feather 
in  the  breeze.  The  reading  of  the  lines, 
although  good,  was  not  extremely  so,  but  the 
antic  merriment  of  Oberon's  favorite  sprite 
was  well  done,  and  the  wonderfully  nimble 
capers  he  cut,  duplicated  as  they  were  by  the 
clear-cut  shadows  cast  by  a  glancing  red  light 
that  played  perpetually  upon  his  flying  figure 
made  him  seem,  in  the  illusory  lights  and 
shadows,  a  little  more — or  less,  as  the  case 
might  be — than   mortal. 

The  men  in  the  company  intone,  solemnly, 
prodigiously,  and  self-satisfactorily.  That  is, 
the  men  who  play  the  parts  of  Lysander,  De- 
metrius, Oberon,  and  Theseus.  But  the  group 
of  Athenian  artisans  was  well  and  satisfac- 
torily represented.  The  clowning  was  legiti- 
mate, yet  funny,  which  is  all  one  can  expect 
of  the  cruder  forms  of  Shakespearean  comedy. 
A  perpetual  ripple  of  laughter  accompanied 
each  scene  of  the  kind,  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
edy part  was  so  well  done  as  to  cast  the 
scenes  representing  the  perplexities  and  cross- 
purposes  of  the  lovers  entirely  in  the  shade. 
Neither  the  men  nor  women  who  assumed 
the  roles  of  the  four  lovers  were  able  to 
project  their  personalities  beyond  the  foot- 
lights. They  seemed  like  flat,  painted 
shadows,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  make  the 
poetry   of  the   scenes   breathe   and   burn. 

The  familiar  accompanying  music  by  Men- 
delssohn was  played  with  beautiful  effect  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  music  was 
equally  important  as  the  acting  of  the  per- 
formance. At  any  rate,  it  enormously  in- 
creased one's  possibilities  of  enjoying  the  play. 
There  is,  too,  such  a  beautiful  softening  of 
orchestral  music  when  played  out  of  doors, 
and,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  this  effect,  the 
temperature,  as  the  result  of  an  exquisite  day 
of  summer  warmth,  was  perfect.  An  effulgent 
moon,  not  at  all  jealous  of  the  warmer  glow 
of  the  calcium  lights  that  disputed  its  hazy 
silver,  shone  down  indulgently  upon  us  until 
it  went  to  bed  under  a  thick  blanket  of  fog. 
Then  we  were  treated  to  a  curious  atmos- 
pheric effect.  The  fog  came  lower  and  lower, 
and    finally   descended   into    the   amphitheatre. 


and  we  saw  the  classic  figures  on  the  stage, 
thrown  in  relief  against  the  dim  gray  stone, 
through  a  rosily  illuminated  veil  of  floating 
vapor. 

The  fairies  tripped  lightly  and  fleetly  around 
their  rather  inaudible  queen,  and  a  pretty 
conception  which  we  will  call  the  dance  of  the 
dawn  held  ail  eyes  for  a  time  upon  the  float- 
ing figure  of  the  dancer,  who.  wreathed  in 
filmy  scarves  and  flutterings  of  gauzy  folds 
which  changed  color  in  the  changing  lights, 
seemed  to  personify  the  spirit  of  fairy  revels. 


Was  it,  could  it  be  the  same  being  thai 
gave  us  Ibsen's  Nora  last  week  ?  I  could 
have  all  but  sworn  it  was  not.  For,  when 
Hedda  Gabler  parted  the  hangings  and  a  tall, 
slender,  pallid  woman  of  strange,  mysterious, 
evil  beauty  appeared  before  us,  the  very  profile 
seemed  that  of  another  being. 

In  "Villette"  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  a  won- 
derful chapter  about  the  great  Rachel  as  she 
saw  her  in  "Phaedre."  She  was  strangely 
fascinated,  immensely  repelled.  So,  too,  would 
one  with  any  power  of  imagination  be  by 
Nazimova's  Hedda  Gabler.  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Fiske  in  the  part,  which  she  illuminated  here 
and  there  with  sudden  lightning  flashes  of  in- 
sight. But  Xazimova's  conception  of  this 
strange,  haunting,  brooding,  blighted  being  is 
infinitely  superior,  and  wonderfully  fasci- 
nating. It  is  the  morbid  fascination  of 
decadent  sin,  which  calls  to  the  daemon  of  the 
secret  soul  as  Rachel's  Phaedre  called  to  the 
daemon  of  the  Yorkshire  clergyman's  daughter. 
Ibsen  himself,  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Sea,"  de- 
fines a  feeling  of  fascination  as  a  mixture  of 
attraction  and  fear.  In  actual  life  Professor 
Tesman  would  never  have  dared  to  marry 
Hedda — or,  at  any  rate,  the  Hedda  that  Nazi- 
mova  shows  us.  And  that,  we  feel  instinct- 
ively, is  the  real  Hedda.  An  instinct  would 
have  told  him  that  she  was  a  thing  unholy. 
As  she  enters  the  scene,  a  figure  of  doom, 
dead-white,  black-browed,  with  "level  fronting 
eyelids,"  with  scarlet  lips  that  move  indiffer 
ently  as  the  toneless  words  fall  from  them, 
it  is  plain  that  a  moral  blight  is  over  her, 
and  she  is  as  the  spirit  of  evil  made  visible. 

And  as  the  play  moved  on,  we  learned  that, 
as  with  Nora  in  "A  Doll's  House,"  it  was 
not  with  externals  only  that  the  Russian  act- 
ress was  dealing.  She  was  laying  bare  to  us 
the  secret,  sick  soul  of  the  true  Hedda,  and 
we  gazed,  as  if  serpent-fascinated,  "And  saw 
her  soul  like  a  slimy  thing  in  the  bottom  of 
a   brook." 

Hedda  Gabler  is  a  vampire  of  souls.  We 
know  it  now.  She  longs  to  meddle  with 
people's  destinies,  to  turn  their  footsteps  in 
the  path  of  evil,  to  break  through  the  outer 
barriers  and  place  a  curious,  tentative  finger 
on  human  heart  throbs.  But  she  can  not. 
No  one  can  love  this  unnatural  being  whose 
soul  inhabits  strange  abysses  that  a  healthy, 
normal  mind   can  never  penetrate. 

Men  only  desire  to  win  her  because  of  her 
serpentine  grace,  her  pallid,  red-lipped  beauty, 
which  is  that  of  a  magnifient  courtesan. 

And  here  we  find  the  key  to  her  strange 
nature.  I  saw  a  printed  copy,  recently,  of 
"Sin"  as  imagined  and  painted  by  Stuck,  the 
famous  German  artist.  It  represents  a  woman 
whose  voluptuous  body  is  enwreathed  by  a 
serpent  and  out  of  whose  eyes  look  shame- 
less  desire  and   nameless   evil. 

But  the  vision  Hedda  affords  us  is  of  a 
different  nature.  She  is  no  sensualist,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  her  passion  being 
for  evil  in  the  abstract.  She  has,  indeed,  a 
horror  of  physical  contact,  as  evidenced  by  her 
sudden  starts  and  shudderings  and  violent 
repulsions  when  she  was  touched  or  caressed. 
Her  voluptuousness  is  entirely  in  the  spirit, 
for  this  beautiful,-  deadly  being  is  enamored 
of  sin. 

<  One  divined  the  reason  for  the  abyssmal 
pessmism  of  men  like  Nietzsche  and  Strine- 
berg  as  we  gazed  upon  this  woman,  fashioned 
in  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  Satan,  who 
caused  one  to  realize  the  presence  in  the 
world  of  unguessed  possibilities  of  evil,  of 
strange,   unnamable,   unthinkable   sins. 

The  incipient  insanity  that  courses  fiercely 
in  Hedda's  veins  is  indicated  in  various  ways 
that  speak  of  a  close  life-study  by  the  Rus- 
sian actress.  The  twitching  of  the  lips,  the 
occasional  wildness  of  the  eyes,  the  brief, 
mirthless  laugh,  the  tigerish  pacing  when  she 
is  alone  in  the  dark,  and  the  convulsive  out- 
ward fling  of  the  arms  in  Hedda's  more  des- 
perate moments  of  revolt  are  significant  indi- 
cations. 

But  in  her  quieter  moments  there  were 
minute  but  poignant  evidences  of  acute  feel- 
ing that  passed  like  ripples  over  her  face  and 
sensitive  body.  A  sort  of  weary  perversity 
spoke  in  her  cold,  sombre  gaze,  and  when 
Tesman  and  the  good  Aunt  Julia  obtruded 
themselves  upon  her  consciousness  a  faint  ex- 
pression of  chill  distaste  passed  like  a  shadow 
over  eyes   and   lips. 

At  all  times  Nazimova  was  a  picture  of  ser- 
pentine grace,  for  she  evidently  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  serpentine  in  pose  and 
gesture.  She  is  the  perfect  mistress  of  her 
body,  which  responds  to  her  will  as  the  horse 
to  the  rein.  The  movements  of  her  small, 
pointed  fingers  fascinate  one,  so  sure  are  they. 
so  invincibly  true  to  her  aim  even  when  it  is 
to  give  a  suggestive  twist  to  Thea's  blonde 
tendrils  of  hair  as  a  faint  wave  of  incipient 
madness    clouds    Hedda's    spirit.      A    curiously 


serpentine  effect  was  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
angle  at  which  the  long  white  columnar 
throat  was  projected  from  its  base.  With 
the  head,  and  watchful,  brilliant,  deadly  eyes 
thrown  in  a  sort  of  detached,  floating  relief 
against  a  faintly  lit  background,  one  seemed 
to  feel  the  same  sense  of  danger  in  the  air, 
as  if  the  warning  of  a  rattler  had  just  been 
sounded. 

Nazimova  is  either  an  artist  in  dress,  or 
engages  one  to  plan  her  costumes.  In  "A 
Doll's  House"  she  studied  both  with  dress  and 
coiffeur  to  make  herself  petite,  while  in 
"Hedda  Gabler,"  with  her  beautiful  hair  piled 
in  a  burnished  tower  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  with  long,  sweeping,  clinging  garments 
defining  and  lengthening  the  outlines  of  her 
slender  figure,  she  gave  one  an  impression  of 
extreme    height. 

And  how  wonderfully  her  costumes  sym- 
bolized her  nature  or  mood.  Upon  her  first 
appearance,  in  her  floating,  wing-like  draperies 
of  gray  gauze,  she  was  the  vampire  of  Swin- 
burne's poem. 

In  the  scene  in  which  Assessor  Braek  makes 
his  first  appearance  she  wears  a  long,  grace- 
ful dress  of  a  storm-cloud  blue  which  sym- 
bolized thunder  in  the  atmosphere.  In  it,  par- 
ticularly when  Hedda,  with  the  exquisite 
gaucherie  of  royalty  unaccustomed  to  serve, 
offered  a  tray  of  refreshment  to  her  guests, 
she  looked  like  a  dethroned  empress.  And 
when,  with  an  attitude  expressive  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  she  disposed  her  slim, 
graceful  body  in  the  chaise  longue,  she  looked 
like  a  new  version  of  Messalina :  one  whose 
veins  ran  ice  from  an  icy  heart. 

A  wonderful  and  wonderfully  fitting  black 
gown,  which  served  as  mourning  for  the  dead 
Tesman  aunt,  formed  marvelously  graceful 
draperies  around  a  slim  figure  which  again, 
and  more  than  ever,  carried  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  serpentine  coils  and  windings. 

The  commonplace  character  of  the  com- 
pany surrounding  Nazimova  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  in  even  greater  relief  the  peculiar 
exotic  beauty  of  the  Russian  actress  and  the 
strange,  baffling  fascination  exerted  by  her. 
She  takes,  indeed,  such  a  powerful  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  holds  those  of  her  audi- 
tors who  respond  to  the  interest  of  the  imper- 
sonation in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  they 
are  like  to  pay  for  it.  The  impression  is  not 
easily  shaken  off,  for  all  day  long  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  tasks  and  preoccupations, 
I  have  been  haunted  by  the  pallid  face  of  the 
Hedda  Gabler  I  saw  last  night,  who  will  be  to 
me  henceforth  the  true  and  only  Hedda  Gabler 
created  by  Ibsen. 


Spanish  Episode,"  by  Glazounow,  will  be  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra.  The  selections  inci- 
dental to  the  play  are  "The  Quarrel  of"  the 
Two  Houses,"  "The  Love  Motif."  "The 
Minuet."  ""The  Garden  of  Love,"  "The  Monas- 
tery." "Tht:  Wedding  of  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
"The  Waltz  Song,"  "Juliet's  Slumber,"  and 
"The  Union  in  Death." 

A  special  performance  of  "The  Tempest" 
will  be  given  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Greek 
Theatre,  Berkeley,  at  two  o'clock.  The  music 
which  accompanies  the  drama  will  be  that  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Tschaikowsky. 

Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
a  special  production  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  will  be  given  with  the  familiar  music 
of  Mendelssohn. 

■«♦»—   — 

An  American  hospital  has  been  established 
at  Ncuilly.  a  suburb  of  Paris,  through  the 
generous  contributions  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  H.  Harjes,  H. 
H.  Harjes.  W.  S.  Dalliba,  and  John  J.  Hoff. 
A  fine  property  was  purchased  in  the  Rue 
Chauveau,  skirting  the  Boulevard  du  Chateau, 
at  Neuilly,  two  villas,  which  already  existed, 
being  joined  together,  the  whole  forming  an 
imposing  building,  which  will  rival  in  the  up- 
to-date  ingenuity  and  completeness  of  its 
equipment  any  similar  institution  elsewhere. 
The  hospital  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  classes  in  the  American  colony,  students, 
artists,  business,  and  professional  men. 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues. 

"Paris"  is  the  subject  of  the  Burton 
Holmes  Travelogue  which  is  now  being  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Wright  Kramer  in  Oakland 
this  Friday  afternoon  at  Ye  Liberty  Play- 
house, and  in  Christian  Science  Hall  in  this 
city  on  this  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon. A  special  "Paris"  talk  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Sunday  evening.  May  9,  in  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
Travelogues  will  be  delivered. 

The  subject  selected  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings  and  Wednesday  afternoon  is 
"London,""  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  cities  in  the  world.  Together. 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Kramer  have  explored 
all  its  quaint  streets  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  city;  they  have  visited  its  churches, 
its  palaces,  the  Tower,  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Hyde  Park.  Snapshotting  every- 
thing of  picturesque  value  or  historic  interest 
which  could  be  crowded  into  one  Travelogue, 
the  collection  of  still  pictures,  finely  colored, 
and  the  wide  variety  of  motion  pictures  makes 
this  London  talk  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  of  the  series. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Mr.  Holmes  will  picture 
and  describe  Morocco,  and  the  Moors'  me- 
tropolis, "Fez."  Mr.  Holmes  will  give  a  clear 
and  accurate  idea  of  an  almost  unknown  coun- 
try and  travel  by  caravan  from  Tangiers  to 
Fez.  and  thence  with  an  armed  escort  west- 
ward across  the  territory  of  the  warlike 
Benihassan  tribesmen. 

Seats  may  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
and  for  the  Sunday  Paris  Travelogue  the 
theatre  box-office  will  be  open  on  Sunday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock. 


Shakespearean  Plays  at  the  Garrick. 

The  queen  of  comedies,  "As  You  Like  It." 
will  be  presented  this  Friday  night  by  Ben 
Greet  and  Modest  Altschuler,  with  their  re- 
spective dramatic  and  musical  companies. 
The  music  to  be  rendered  with  the  play  is 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony,"  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  nine.  Mr.  Greet  will 
appear  as  Jaques ;  Duke  Frederick  will  be 
played  by  Leon  Brown ;  the  banished  duke 
will  be  impersonated  by  T.  Redmond  Flood ; 
George  Vivian  will  be  Le  Beau  ;  Frank  Darch. 
Amiens;  R.  Hilton  Allen,  Milton  Rosmer,  and 
Eugene  Cleves  will  take  the  parts  of  the  three 
sons  of  Sir  Rowland,  and  John  Sayer  Crawley 
will  be  the  Touchstone.  Rosalind  will  be 
played  by  Miss  Irene  Rooke,  Celia  by  Miss 
Violet  Vivian,  Phoebe  by  Miss  Grace  Halsey 
Mills,  and  Audrey  by  Miss  Ruth  Vivian. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  given  Satur- 
day night,  with  the  musical  setting  of  Gounod 
and  the  "Overture  Fantasie"  of  Tschaikowsky. 
Between   two  of  the  scenes,  an   interlude,  "A 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NEW 

*  *      Saf«.« 


ORPHEUM  OTARmL  STREET 


Safest  and  Most  Magnii 


Bet.  Stockton  and  Powell 

ot  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

RUSSELL  BROTHERS,  assisted  by  Flora 
Bonfanti  Russell:  5— JUGGLING  XORSIANS 
— 5;  FREDERICK  ALLEN*  and  Company; 
FRAN'CIM-OLLOMS  and  Page;  ANGELA 
DOLORES  and  Company;  MELXOTTE 
TWIN'S  and  CLAY  SMITH;  HAWTHORNE 
and  BURT;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures: 
Last  Week,  Great  Terpsichorean  Triumph,  LA 
VALERA  (MRS.  IIORTON  FORREST 
PHIPPS). 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),   10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^ST 

*  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class  "A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

BEGINNING    NENT    MONDAY   NIGHT 

The    Rollicking    Musical    Whimsicality 

PIFF   PAFF   POUFF 

MAY    BOLEY  FRED    MACE 

AH    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    Cast 

CHORLS  OF  FORTY 

Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1.     Mats. 

(except   Sundays   and    nolidays),   25c,   50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™l? 

Phone  Market  500 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    May    10 

Every      Night,      Including      Sundays — Matinees 

Saturdays   Only 

NAT.  C.  GOODWIN 
EDNA   GOODRICH 

First    Week — George    Broadhurst's   new   play, 

THE  EASTERNER 

Second   Week— "'THE   MASTER   HAND." 

Seats:  $2,  SI. 50,  $1,  75c,  50c 


VALENCIA 

The  only  st 


Phone  Market  17 

ly  steam-heated  theatre  in  the  city. 


This     Sunday     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last 

Times   of   Hoyt's    "A    Texas    Steer" 

STARTING  MONDAY  NIGHT,  MAY   10 

Stupendous  production  of 

SPORTING  LIFE 

The  runrivaled  scenic  melodrama.  Cast  to  the 
full  strength  of  the  Valencia  Stock  Company. 
Sec  the  great  Derby  and  Athletic  Club  scenes! 

Wed.  mats.,  10c  and  25c;  Sat.  and  Sun. 
mats.,  10c,  25c,  35c  and  50c;  evenings.  25c,  35c, 
75c  and   SI.      Seats  on   sale  at   the   Emporium. 

Next— "YORK  STATE  FOLKS." 


nck*> 


ELLIS  at  FILLMORE 

Direction  or  W/ll  l  .  6#££/vba  um 


BEN   GREET    PLAYERS 

and 
THE  RUSSIAN   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
This  Friday  Eve..   "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 
Beethoven'.  Pastoral  Symphony. 

Saturday  Ev..  "Romeo  and  Juliet."     Music  by  Tschai- 
kowsky and  Gminnd. 

Farewell   Performance.   Sunday   afternoon  at  2:30.  '*A 
Midsummer  Nieht's  Dream." 

Seats  7Fc  to  $2.00  at  Sherman  Clay  &  Co. 


GREEK  THEATRE— Thi«  Saturday  at  2  p.m. 
"THE    TEMPEST- 


BURTON  HOLMES  TRAVELOGUES 

CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE   HALL 
This   Friday  evrnine  and  Saturday  afternoon,  "PARIS." 
Also  this  Friday  afternoon  at  Ye  Liberty.  Oakland 
Commencing  Sunday  Eve.  at  Garrick  Theatre 
Special  "PARIS." 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Eves. Wednesday  matin 
Thursday  and  Friday  Eves.  Saiuri;;. 
Friday  afternoon  at  3:30  in  Oaklan  ; 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  8,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Not  Worrying  About  Her  Rights. 
I'm  averse  to  this  speaking  of  cart-tails. 

And  I  think  woman's  place  is  the  home, 
With    a   motor,    'tis    true,    and    a    special    car,    too, 

And  a  v  cht  when  one  wishes  to  roam. 

v    IT 

It's  not  thai   I'm  selfish  or  worldly — 

They  may  charge   what  they  wish   for  a  hat, 

Anil    I'm    free    to    confess    that    I    don't    think    of 
dress: 
Let  the  dressmakers  think  about  that! 

Mamma    says    that    man    is    a    tyrant 

And  sister's  a  bold  suffragette; 
And  in  the  delights  of  obtaining  our  rights, 

I  suppose  I  should  revel.     And  yet 

I  can't  be  quite  sure  I'm  unhapp}', 

The  future  I  can't  quite  foresee, 
Suppose  there  should  be  votes   for   women, 

Would    any  one  vote   for  me? 
O   dear!     Wouldn't  von   vote  for  me? 

— Collier's  Weekly. 


Bishop  Moore,  president  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  that  recently  met  at 
Cincinnati,  does  not  approve  of  feminine  mil- 
linery, and  this  fact  will  no  doubt  cause  a 
waver  of-  consternation  in  the  line  of  fashion 
seekers.  The  bishop  says:  "For  a  woman 
of  moderate  means  to  pay  $48  or  $35,  or  just 
$19  for  the  plain  hat  without  trimmings  is 
absolute  wickedness.  Why,  one  Easter  hat 
could  buy  an  entire  clerical  outfit." 

Well,  what  of  it,  bishop  ?  We  do  not 
know  precisely  of  what  a  clerical  outfit  con- 
sists, and  the  bishop  might  have  been  more 
explicit  upon  this  point.  At  a  time  when  the 
subject  of  vestments  was  much  to  the  front 
in  England  the  late  Sidney  Smith  protested 
his  indifferenec  to  the  whole  quarrel  on  the 
ground  that  it  seemed  immaterial  whether  a 
clergyman  wore  his  shirt  inside  or  outside  of 
his  coat.  If  a  "clerical  outfit"  means  no  more 
than  a  transfer  of  this  humble  and  obscure 
garment  from  inner  darkness  to  the  light  of 
day,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  average 
spring  hat  could  furnish  forth  a  whole  college 
of  bishops  and  leave  something  over  for  hymn 
books. 

But  the  worthy  man  should  have  been  sure 
of  his  facts.  The  "plain  hat  without  trim- 
mings" does  not  cost  anything  like  the  sums 
he  mentions.  You  can  get  them  from  $1  up- 
ward, while  $5  is  quite  a  good  price  to  pay. 
In  this  respect  the  hats  are  much  like  clergy- 
men ;  everything  depends  upon  the  trimmings. 
You  can  get  a  plain  clergyman,  what  may  be 
called  a  clerical  "shape,"  for  a  -  very  small 
amount,  as  low  as  $15  a  week,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  trimmings — why  a  bishop  may 
run  as  high  as  $100.  In  view  of  such  salaries 
as  we  hear  of  sometimes,  a  woman  might  ex- 
claim indignantly  that  she  could  buy  half  a 
dozen  hats,  fully  trimmed,  for  the  amount 
that  a  bishop  gets  every  week.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view,  dearly  beloved. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  penetration  of 
•  Western  ideas  eastward  is  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Turkish 
newspaper.  In  it  a  middle-class  Mohamme- 
dan returns  thanks  "for  the  many  proofs  of 
sympathy  received  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  my  beloved  wife,  especially  to  those 
of  the  faith  who  gave  me  the  comfort  of 
their  presence  at  the  Dzenaza  (funeral  cele- 
bration)." 

This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  a 
Mohammedan  has  ever  referred  to  his  wife 
in  this  public  way.  Not  many  years  ago  such 
an  action  on  the  part  of  a  Mussulman  would 
have  called  forth  universal  reprobation.  Even 
to  ask  a  Turk  about  his  wife's  health  has 
hitherto  been  held  exceedingly  bad  form. 


The  recent  customs  seizure  in  New  York 
of  imported  dresses  has  led  to  some  news- 
paper reflections  on  the  fiscal  morality  of  the 
large  metropolitan  stores.  It  was  said  not 
only  that  smuggling  was  carried  on  freely  by 
the  large  establishments,  but  that  a  system 
of  collusion  prevails  between  the  Parisian 
maker  and  the  American  importer  whereby 
fictitious  invoices  are  furnished  for  the  decep- 
tion of  the  innocent  and  unsuspicious  ap- 
praiser. With  a  view  to  getting  at  the  facts 
of  the  matter,  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  has  interviewed  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  Fifth  Avenue  establish- 
ments, and  the  result  appears  as  follows : 

Had  the  proprietor  read  of  the  grave  charges 
which  the  morning  had  brought  forth?  The  pro- 
prietor straightened,  and  pushed  his  beard  out- 
ward   with    a  vigorous  understroke. 

"But,  yes,"  be  said.  "I  pause  a  moment."  He 
glared    thoughtfully    out   on    the    avenue. 

"Dis  done — Miss  Rafterty.  Conduct  the  gentle- 
man.    Show  him  everything.     Let  him  behold." 

The  saleswoman  explained  the  proprietor's  mean- 
ing as  she  led  the  way  through  the  various  floors, 
filled  with  glass  cases  containing  importations 
valued    at    several    hundred    thousand   dollars. 

"Mis  idea,"  she  said,  "was  to  give  you  an 
object-lesson;  to  show  how  ridiculously  foolhardy 
it  would  be  for  houses  like  this  and  others  along 
the  avenue  to  descend  to  smuggling.  We  do  busi- 
ness on  too  large  a  scale.  It  would  be  the  same 
as  a  great  bark  manufacturing  its  own  money. 
And  yet,  of  ccirse.  when  these  sensational  smug- 
gling stories  appear,  the  public,  if  not  our  patrons, 
include  us  in    the   scandal. 

"No         sue1-    smuggling    as    is    done    is    confined 

mall     dressmakers.      Women    who    buy   one 

'.'■■■  i  /i       models  bring  them  to  this  country 

he  £  >wns   they  make   therefrom.     They, 


of  course,  are  strongly  tempted  to  get  them  in 
without  paying  duty   if  they  can. 

"For  instance,  the  cheapest  model  will  cost 
about  $140  in  Paris.  Now  the  60  per  cent  duty 
on  this  amounts  to  more  than  eighty  dollars;  quite 
a  premium,  and  a  premium  they  will  avoid  paying 
it    they    can. 

"I  do  not  say  that  these  dressmakers  do  not 
have  fine  patrons,  for  they  do;  but  the  patrons 
are  never  of  the  very  first  rank  of  what  we 
term  'gentle'  trade.  Hence,  these  reports  of  cus- 
toms seizures  are  misleading  and  very  frequently 
do  us  harm." 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish actor-manager,  recently  applied  for  some 
fencing  lessons  to  Professor  Bertrand  of  the 
London  Salle  d'Armes,  and  was  surprised  to 
meet  with  a  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the 
whole  time  of  the  professor  was  occupied  by 
the  instruction  of  society  ladies.  "There  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  ladies  who  are  learning  fencing."  said  the 
professor.  "The  entries  for  the  ladies'  cham- 
pionships established  only  two  years  ago  in- 
creased from  twenty -five  to  forty,  and  next 
year   will   apparently  be   still   larger. 

"This  season  several  of  the  leading  girls' 
schools  have  started  classes  for  fencing — a 
new   departure  for  girls'  schools." 

At  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  pupils 
are  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  ladies  to  twenty 
masculine  students,  and  the  professor  hinted 
that  the  men  are  outclassed  in  style  as  well 
as  outnumbered.  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  took 
lessons  while  rehearsing  "The  Dashing  Little 
Duke." 

"In  May,  several  English  ladies — Miss  Mil- 
licent  Hall,  who  won  the  ladies*  championship 
two  years  running,  Miss  Julia  Johnston,  Miss 
Martin  Edmunds,  Miss  Cheetham,  and  Miss 
D.  Johnston  among  them — are  taking  part  in 
an  assault-at-arrns  at  Antwerp.  This,  again, 
is   a   novel   departure. 

"The  English  ladies  go  to  Antwerp  at  the 
invitation  of  a  distinguished  Belgian  master — 
Professor  de  Verbrugge,  who  was  present  at 
the  recent  ladies'  championship.  Later  on 
there  may  be  similar  visits  to  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels." 

The  costume  of  the  up-to-date  fencer  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  pioneers.  The  fencing 
waistcoat  is  no  longer  worn.  A  short  black 
skirt,  a  white  linen  blouse  trimly  buckled 
round  the  waist,  and  heelless  shoes,  with 
mask,  gloves,  and  foil  constitute  the  correct 
equipment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  are  telling  their 
friends  that  they  will  make  their  permanent 
home  in  England  when  Mr.  Reid's  ambassa- 
dorship comes  to  an  end.  Dorchester  House, 
however,  will  see  them  no  more  except  as 
visitors,  but  they  will  continue  to  rent  Wrest 
Park,  which  has  been  their  country  home 
hitherto.  Dorchester  House  is  enormously 
expensive  for  one  thing,  while  Mrs.  Reid 
feels  physically  unable  to  undergo  the  strain 
of  hospitality  that  the  historic  mansion  de- 
mands. It  is  said  that  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Granard  may  take  over  Dorchester  House 
from  the  Reids.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Countess  of  Granard  was  Miss  Beatrice 
Mills,  but  Lady  Granard's  health  will  prob- 
ably prove  an  obstacle  to  the  project. 


A  new  manual  of  etiquette,  just  published, 
will  help  to  steer  the  uncertain  steps  of  the 
unwary  past  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  social 
navigation.  What  should  we  do  without  these 
friendly  warnings  not  to  put  the  knife  in  the 
mouth,  or  wipe  the  hands  upon  the  table- 
cloth, or  expel  an  undesired  mouthful  upon 
the  carpet,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Presumably  we 
should  be  guilty  of  all  these  dreadful  things 
and  even  worse.  We  might  even  "enter  a 
drawing-room  with  muddy  boots  or  without 
removing  the  hat." 

The  latest  addition  to  this  invaluable  library 
contains  an  assortment  of  social  information 
that  should  be  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
in  Kalamazoo  and  other  centres  of  light  and 
leading.  The  hostess  will  find  that  these 
charming  pages  take  from  her  shoulders  the 
burden  that  has  been  so  crushing.  If  she 
wants  a  hint  on  the  "ideal  dinner"  she  will 
find  it  here,  if  she  is  perplexed  as  to  the 
fashionable  form  of  invitation  or  acceptance, 
she  need  do  no  more  than  turn  to  the  right 
chapter  to  be  primed  with  all  the  graces  of 
polite  life.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  "ideal 
dinner."  First  comes  stewed  chicken,  and 
this  is  followed  by  creamed  squash  and  hot 
biscuits  for  the  first  course.  After  the  Red 
Cross  people  have  cleared  away  the  dead  and 
wounded  comes  the  second  course,  consisting 
of  oyster  salad.  The  third  course  of  this 
bacchanalian  repast  is  custard  pie  with 
whipped  cream,  while  lemonade  marches  tri- 
umphantly by  the  side  of  the  ideal  dinner 
from  start  to  finish.  Think  of  the  labor  that 
is  saved  by  this  delightful  programme.  A 
wedding  breakfast  is  handled  in  the  same 
way.  The  anxious  mother  need  do  no  more 
than  follow  instructions,  and  they  are  all  as 
clear  as  a  time-table.  The  wedding  breakfast 
begins  with  fruit  and  cereals,  then  come 
"gems"  with  poached  eggs,  and  the  repast  con- 
cludes with  bananas  and  cream. 

Invitations  to  social  functions  are  similarly 
dealt  with.  We  have  model  letters  that  have 
only  to  be  copied  with  appropriate  changes 
of  names  and  date.  For  example,  if  Mrs. 
Jones  should  invite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  to 
dine  with  herself  and  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Brown 


will  reply  in  a  note  beginning  "Dear  Mrs. 
Jones"  and  ending  with  the  signature,  "Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Charles   Brown." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind,  but  this  will  be  enough  to  show  how 
little  excuse  there  is  for  such  common  sole- 
cisms as  appearing  at  breakfast  without  a 
collar  or  attending  to  small  details  of  the  per- 
sonal toilet  at  the  dinner-table. 


Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  popu- 
lar excitement  in  Holland  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  queen's  baby.  In  more  than  one  place 
false  alarms  were  given  by  the  premature  dis- 
tribution of  hand-bills  printed  in  advance  for 
issue  as  soon  as  the  birth  occurred.  Some  of 
these  got  into  circulation  even  at  The  Hague. 
A  stationer  who  had  a  stock  of  them  ready 
was  called  up  on  the  telephone.  "Who  is 
there?"  he  asked.  The  reply  came  "Prins," 
a  fairly   common   name  in   Holland. 

He  did  not  stop  to  hear  any  more.  His 
mind,  running  constantly  on  the  event  awaited 
at  the  palace,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  the  announcement  all  Holland  was 
expecting  so  eagerly.  He  rushed  off  to  a  cup- 
board, pulled  out  the  hand-bills  on  which  was 
printed  in  bold  letters  "Prins"  (Prince),  and 
began  giving  them  away.  Ten  minutes  later 
a  sad  stationer  was  locking  up  that  cupboard 
again  and  reflecting  on  the  Dutch  proverb 
which  says,  "Make  sure  the  bell  is  ringing 
before  you  start  for  church." 

In  a  little  town  of  North  Holland  an  even 
greater  confusion  was  caused.  A  bundle  of 
these  hand-bills  was  despatched  to  a  shop- 
keeper from  Amsterdam.  There  were  three 
different  kinds.  One  said  "Prince,"  another 
"Princess,"  and  a  third  "Twins."  The  shop- 
keeper opened  the  parcel  unsuspectingly,  and 
saw  that  the  top  bill  announced  the  birth  of 
a  male  heir.  Instantly  he  seized  an  armful 
of  the  papers  and  ran  out,  distributing  them 
as  he  went.  For  a  few  minutes  all  was  joy 
and  exhilaration.  But  then  there  arose  dis- 
putes.     "Long   live    our    little    Prince !"    cried 


one.  "Prince?"  said  another.  "Why,  man, 
it's  a  princess."  "What  are  you  talking 
about?"  inquired  a  third  in  amazement.  "It's 
twins.     Look  here." 

The  shopkeeper,  it  may  be  imagined,  had 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  the  letter 
of  explanation  which  he  had  overlooked  ! 


The  latest  victim  of  the  hatpin  is  a  Chicago 
car  conductor.  A  bad  curve  on  the  track- 
caused  him  to  lurch  and  he  fell  on  the  rim 
of  a  spring  hat.  He  is  quite  certain  that  when 
the  accident  happened  he  bad  two  eyes.  Rigid 
cross-examination  fails  to  break  down  his 
testimony  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  after  the  accident  he  had  only 
one.  The  lost  optic  was  represented  not  even 
by  debris  and  wreckage.  The  young  woman 
carried  it  away  bodily  upon  her  hatpin,  while 
she  herself  disappeared  as  absolutely  as 
though   the  earth   had   swallowed   her. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal 
railroads  in  Switzerland  have  decided  to 
charge  extra  for  big  hats,  not  when  sent  in 
baggage,  but  those  on  women's  heads.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  complaints  of  men  who  have  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  their  hair  disarranged  and 
their  ears  cut  by  the  enormous  hats  of  women 
passengers,  these  railroads  are  going  to  meas- 
ure every  woman's  hat,  and  any  hat  that  is 
more  than  eighty  centimetres  in  diameter  will 
be  classed  along  with  bicycles  and  carts  and 
other  things  that  have  wheels  and  can  not  go 
in  on  the  wearers'  tickets. 


She  (effusively) — How  nice  it  is  to  have 
met  you  again  after  all  these  years,  my  dear 
Captain  Burlington.  He — Major  now.  That 
was  ten  years  ago,  you  know.  She  (slill  more 
effusively) — How  time  flies!  Well,  congratu- 
lations and  good-bye.  I  hope  you'll  be  a  gen- 
eral when  next  we  meet. — Punch. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  showing 
A  New  and  Moderate  Priced  Assortment  of 

SUMMER  FURNITURE 

including 

DOUBLE    WOVEN    CANE   IN   MOSS    GREEN 

WILLOW  AND  PRAIRIE  GRASS  FURNITURE 

OLD    HICKORY    PORCH    FURNITURE 

ALAMO  HAMMOCKS 

GRASS  AND   FIBRE   RUGS   AND   MATTINGS 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 


312    California   Street  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


NOW  AT 

176  SUTTER  STREET 

Juat  below  Kearny 

CUSTOMERS'    MEASUREMENTS  PRESERVED 
BOOKLET  UPON  APPLICATION 

THE  DR.  DEIMEL 
UNDERWEAR  STORE 

Phone  Kearny  2701 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchant! 
A  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   "The  Citizens,'.  Magazine1  SI. 50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


Cable  Address  ULCO.       ABC  Code  4th  Edition.      Pacific  Coast  Lumberman's  Tel.  Cede. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Code.       American  Lumberman's  Telecode. 

UNION  LUMBER  COMPANY 

REDWOOD  and  PINE  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Split  Shakes,  Etc. 
CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dominick  Mullaney,  losing  in  a.  poker  game 
to  Patrick  McCarren,  the  political  leader,  once 
expressed  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Brook- 
lyn man.  McCarren's  favorite  author  is  Ben- 
jamin Kidd,  who  wrote  upon  social  evolution. 
"'Not  Benjamin — Captain  Kidd,"  said  Mul- 
laney. 

Little  Mary  went  into  the  country  on  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother.  Walking  in  the 
garden,  she  chanced  to  spy  a  peacock,  a  bird 
she  had  never  seen.  She  ran  quickly  into  the 
house  and  cried  out,  "Oh!  grandma,  come  out 
and  see.  There's  an  old  chicken  in  full 
bloom." 


A  German  shoemaker  left  the  gas  turned  on 
in  his  shop  one  night,  and  upon  arriving  in 
the  morning  struck  a  match  to  light  it.  There 
was  a  terrific  explosion,  and  the  shoemaker 
was  blown  out  through  the  door  almost  to 
the  middle  of  the  street.  A  passer-by  rushed 
to  his  assistance,  and  after  helping  him  to 
arise,  inquired  if  he  was  injured.  The  little 
German  gazed  at  his  place  of  business,  which 
was  now  burning  briskly,  and  said:  "No,  I 
aindt  hurt.     But  I  got  out  shust  in  time,  eh?" 


A  mission  worker  in  New  Orleans  was  visit- 
ing a  reformatory  near  that  city  not  long  ago 
when  she  observed  among  the  inmates  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  negro  lad  long  thought  to  be 
a  model  of  integrity.  "Jim  !"  exclaimed  the 
mission  worker.  "Is  it  possible  I  find  you 
here?"  "Yassum,"  blithely  responded  the 
backslider.  'Ts  charged  with  stealin'  a  bar- 
rel o'  sweet  pertaters."  The  visitor  sighed. 
"You,  Jim!"  she  repeated.  "I  ahi  surprised!" 
"Yassum,"  said  Jim.  "So  was  I,  or  I  wouldn't 
be  here  !" 


A  party  of  English  tourists  were  traveling 
in  Persia,  and  in  Tabriz  they  invited  a 
prince  to  dinner.  He  came,  splendidly  attired 
in  gold  and  white.  But  he  was  taciturn.  He 
seemed  disappointed.  When  the  dessert  was 
served  he  sneered  and  said :  "I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Englishmen  are  now  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  the  Persian's  book."  "How  so, 
Prince  Kamil?"  said  the  host's  wife — a  very 
tall,  lean  woman,  with  unusually  long  teeth. 
"They  leave  all  their  pretty  women  at  home," 
said  the  prince   frankly. 


Many  years  ago  a  youthful  man  of  letters 
arrived  at  Etretat  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Alphonse  Karr.  He  had  been  particularly 
told  of  Karr's  passionate  love  of  the  sea;  and, 
finding  the  author  of  "Genevieve"  seated  on 
the  beach,  mending  a  net,  he  immediately 
began  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  common- 
places about  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean. 
"Monsieur,"  interrupted  Karr,  "I  love  the 
sea ;  we  have  lived  together  a  long  time.  But 
if  you  have  come  all  the  way  from  Paris  to 
disgust  me  with  it,  I  can  only  say  it  is  a 
wicked   thing  to   do." 


In  an  emergency  the  manufacturer  of  Lim- 
burger  cheese  was  forced  to  use  strategy  with 
a  shipment.  Ordinarily  his  product  went  in 
special  cars,  but  in  this  instance  no  car  was 
available  and  the  order  must  be  filled.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  the  fragrant  comestible 
was  put  in  a  rough,  oblong  box,  and  taken  to 
the  railroad  baggage-room.  Then  the  manu- 
facturer bought  a  ticket  for  himself  and  the 
box,  and  entered  the  train.  At  the  first  stop 
he  went  ahead  to  the  baggage-car  to  see  that 
there  was  no  trouble.  He  stood  by  the  box 
in  a  disconsolate  attitude  and  shaded  his  eyes 
,  with  his  hand.  The  baggageman  was  sympa- 
thetic. "A  relative?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered the  manufacturer;  "it  is  my  brother." 
"Well,"  said  the  railroad  man,  philosophically, 
"you  have  one  consolation.  He's  dead,  all 
right." 

When  T.  H.  Benton  was  in  the  House,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  third  day  of 
March,  and  consequently  the  congressional 
term,  ended  at  midnight  of  that  day,  instead 
of  at  noon  on  the  fourth,  an  unbroken  usage 
had  fixed  it.  So  on  the  last  morning  he  sat 
with  his  hat  on,  talked  loudly,  loafed  about 
the  floor,  and  finally  refused  to  vote  or  answer 
to  his  name  when  the  roll  was  called.  At 
last  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  James  L.  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  picked  him  up  and  put 
an  end  to  these  legislative  larks.  "No,  sir; 
no,  sir;  NO,  sir!"  shouted  the  venerable  Mis- 
sourian  ;  "I  will  not  vote.  I  have  no  right  to 
vote.  This  is  no  House,  and  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  it."  "Then,  sir,"  said  Speaker  Orr, 
like  a  flash,  with  his  sweetest  manner,  "if 
the  gentleman  is  not  a  member  of  this  House, 
the  sergeant-at-arms  will  please  put  him  out." 
And  so  this  vast  constitutional  question 
settled  itself. 


The  colonel  of  the  — th  Cavalry  was  a  mar- 
tinet in  all  save  his  own  habits.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  regiment  was  about  to  start  on  a 
long  march  through  Texas;  and  orders  were 
issued  that  baggage  should  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Lieutenant  B had  just  re- 
ceived from  his  father  a  small  box  of  books 
twelve  by  fourteen  inches  in  measurement, 
and  timidly  asked  the  colonel  if  he  might  not 


take  it  along.  "Good  gad  !  Sir !  No,  sir ! 
Couldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing,  sir !"  "I'm 
very  sorry,  colonel !  It  will  be  very  dull  out 
there,  without  any  reading.  My  father  sent 
me  a  barrel  of  whisky,  too,  but  of  course  I 
couldn't  take  that."  "Good  gad!  Sir!  Of 
course  you  can,  sir !  Anything  in  reason, 
sir !" 


Wilbur  Wright,  on  the  broad,  green  plain 
of  his  school  of  aviation  at  Pau,  talked  about 
his  early  struggles.  "We  had  in  those  Dayton 
days,"  said  he,  "wonderful  offers,  magnificent 
promises,  but  when  it  came  to  the  actual  lay- 
ing down  of  money,  then  gloom  descended  on 
the  scene.  Our  friends,  with  their  mouths 
full  of  millions  and  their  quite  empty  hands, 
reminded  me  of  a  Dayton  barber.  This  bar- 
ber said  one  day  as  he  shaved  me,  'That's  a 
fine  pup  of  Simmons's.  I'd  give  anything  for 
it.'  'Well,  it's  for  sale,  isn't  it?'  said  I.  The 
barber  burst  into  sneering  laughter.  'Oh, 
yes,  it's  for  sale,'  said  he,  'but  do  you  know 
what  Simmons  wants  for  it?  Why,  two 
dollars !'  " 


The  tramp  entered  the  diaconal  council. 
He  had  on  a  long  frock-coat,  fastened  closely 
around  his  waist  by  a  thorn,  and  from  the 
flowing  lap  above  oozed  out  the  ends  of  a 
much  soiled  handkerchief.  His  closely  fitting 
trousers,  through  numerous  portals  of  which 
protruded  his  interesting  self,  seemed  to  run 
without  any  dividing  line  into  the  shoe  and 
boot  which  respectively  incased  his  feet.  The 
deacons  had  time  to  note  these  peculiarities 
before  the  stranger  broke  the  silence.  "Gen- 
tlemen," he  began,  "your  pardon  for  disturb- 
ing you,  but  I  am  very  sick."  He  paused 
after  this  announcement  to  note  the  effect. 
"I  went  to  the  doctor,"  he  soon  continued, 
"and  he  gave  me  the  pills — see,  the  pills," 
and  he  held  up  to  view  a  small  bottle  which 
he  had  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "He  said 
take  these  pills,  three  after  each  meal,  and  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  some  assist- 
ance." "Well,  why  in  thunder  don't  you 
take  your  pills,  then,  and  not  come  bothering 
here?"  interposed  a  deacon,  who  was  becom- 
ing tired.  "Gentlemen,"  replied  the  tramp, 
with  much  unction,  "I  can  not  take  the  pills; 
I  have  no  meal."     He  got  the  meal. 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

Billy's  Taste. 
He  spotted  next  a  poster  girl 

With   gown  extremely  low, 

And  as  he  ate  her  up  he  said, 

"I'm  taking  in  the  show." 

— Boston    Transcript. 


A  Fair  Question. 
I  f    you    should    die    and,    later,    waken 

Somewhere   across   the   gulfs  of  space, 
To    find,    when    your   first   glimpse   was    taken, 

Maude,   Laura,   Geraldine,   and  Grace, 
And  all  the  rest  you  nearly  died  for, 

The  short,  the  tall,  the  plump,  the  lean, 
The  ones   whose    favor   you   have   sighed    for 

Since  you  were,  say,   about  thirteen — 
If   you   should   find    them    all    there    waiting 

When    you    arrived    upon   that    shore, 
And   all  of  them  rushed   forward   stating 

That  they  were  yours   forevermore. 
And   if  you    found   you    had  to   take   them, 

All  just  as  they  had  been  in  life, 
And  never,  never  might  forsake  them — 

If  each  at  once  became  your  wife, 
Would  you  conclude — now  please  be  candid — 

If  such  a  circumstance  befell, 
Would  you  conclude  that  you  had  landed 

In  heaven,  or  had  gone  to  hell? 

— The  Woman's  Reviezv. 


Waiting,  Just  Waiting. 
Summer's  for  labor!     When  the  fireljght  glows 
I    dream,    and   wait  the  passing  of  the  snows. 
Winter's   for  labor!     When  the  wild   flower  blow; 
I  dream,  and  wait  the  coming  of  the  snows. 

— The   Club  Fellow. 


Since  Pa  Has  Bought  a  Limousine. 

The    neighbors    never    pass    us    by    unnoticed    any 

more; 
They've    ceased    to    tilt    their    noses    high    the    way 

they  did  before. 
We're    not    looked    down    on    by    the    Browns    or 

snubbed  by  Mrs.  Green — 
There's  been  a  sudden  change  since  pa  has  bought 

a  limousine. 

Ma    gets    invited    out    to    tea    or    something    every 

day, 
And   boys   that    used   to    hoot  at   me   have  pleasant 

things  to   say; 
The   callers    conic    in    style    and    show    an    interest 

that's    keen 
In     us    and    our    affairs    since    pa    has    bought    a 

limousine. 

Sis  used  to  sit  here  lookin'  glum,  because  no  beau 

would  call. 
But  now  you  ought  to  see  them  come! — they  line 

up  in  the  hall; 
Ma  used  to  often  fret,  but  she  has  learned  to   be 

serene, 
Although   we're  deep   in   debt  since  pa   has  bought 

a  limousine.  — Chicago   Record-Herald. 


"Married  his  stenographer,  didn't  he?" 
'Yes,  and  he's  been  short-handed  ever  since." 
— Puck. 


Hirachmun   &  Co. 

Arc  offering  special  inducements  at.  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONHQ  LIST ON 
V-r  1^1  U  O       APPLICA'   OP." 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California   Street 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 
Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO    &  CO. 

BROKERS 
412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW  YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE    STOCK   AND    BOND    EXCHANGE    OF    3.   F. 

coronado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

Mills  Building  AVEi 

san  francisco 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

fMemberoi  the  Associated  Savlnes  Banks  ot  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St,,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent   Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President 
Emil  Route;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H, 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal 
ter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


"  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura.  California 


ENNENS 


BO  RATED 
TALCUM 


'HEATS 
/CHAFING,  and     -j 
SUNBURN,  "t.'J.'K 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration  Df 
ful  after  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or 
r  Meonen's  (the  original).    Simple  Free. 


GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.N«w»rlt.N.J. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from   7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergcrot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Sis. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary:  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Ilochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets 52.184,632 

Surplus  726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
;.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


.Golden 
<Jtate 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round-Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 

May   15.    16,  20,  21,  22,  31. 

June   1    to   4,    14   to    19,   25   to   27,   inc. 

July    1    to   7,    inc. 

August    9   to    13,    inc. 

September    7    to    10,     13    to    15,    inc. 

RATES 

New   York    $108.50 

Washington    .'    107.50 

Boston   110.50 

New  Orleans   67.50 

Chicago 72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months'  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or   call    for   descriptive    matter   and    details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Offices 

882-884  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Townsend  Sts.         Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oukland 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department : 

Every  one"=  thoughts  are  turning  countryward 
just  now  and  the  preparation  for  traveling  fills 
the  time  of  the  socially  elect  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  move- 
ment in  any  one  particular  out-of-town  direction 
as  yet,  and  Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  San  Rafael, 
and  Berkeley  are  each  claiming  their  share  of 
summer  dwellers,  while  the  European  travelers 
seem  to  be  rather  fewer  in  number  this  year  than 
is    customary. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alyce  Sullivan,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan,  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Lawrence  Murphy  will  take  place  on  June 
23    at    St.    Mary's    Cathedral. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Newhall,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  to 
Mr.  Athole  McBean  will  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  Trinity  Church-  Miss  Marian  Xew- 
hall  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
will  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Mariorie 
Josselyn.  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  and  Miss 
Maude  Bourn.  Dr.  Henry  Stevens  Kiersted,  U. 
S.  A,  will  be  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  will 
be  Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Ho- 
bart,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mi".  Raymond  Armsby, 
Mr.  Laurance  Scott,  and  Mr.  Walter  Martin. 
After  the  ceremony  there  will  be  a  reception  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  on  Scott  and  Green  Streets. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Caroline  Mills,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  W.  O.  Mills,  to  Mr.  Tames  Fletcher*  of 
Yokohama  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Simeon  Wenban,  on  Pine  Street,  the  Rev- 
Ernest  Bradley  of  Trinity  Church  officiating. 
Miss  Ethel  Dean  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Simeon  Mills  was  the  best  man.  Only  rela- 
tives and  a  few  intimate  friends  were  present. 
After  a  brief  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  sailed  this  week  for  their  home  in 
Japan. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathleen  Thompson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  to 
Mr.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  took  place  on  Friday 
of  last  week  at  the  Paulist  Church,  New  York. 
There  were  no  attendants  of  either  bride  or 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
cousin,  Admiral  Henry  Lyon,  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 
After  a  brief  honeymoon  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris will  make  their  home  in  New  York. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Gatewood,  sister 
of  Naval  Constructor  R.  D.  Gatewood,  TJ.  S.  N_, 
to  Lieutenant  Farmer  Morrison,  U.  S.  N..  took 
place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  St-  Peter's 
Chapel,  Mare  Island.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  bv  Chap- 
lain A.  A.  McAlister,  U.  S.  N.  Mrs.  John 
Meyers  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Mattie 
Milton  and  Miss  Nina  Blow  were  the  bridesmaids. 
Lieutenant  Laurence  Irvine  was  the  best  man  and 
the  ushers  were  Lieutenant  John  Holliday  and 
Mr.   Henry   Gearing. 

The  Lagunitas  Club  of  Ross  Valley  entertained 
at  an  informal  dance  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  at  their  clubhouse. 

Miss  Helene  Irwin  was  the  hostess  at  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Miss  Margaret  Newhall  and  Mr.  Athole 
McBean.  Those  present  were  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall, Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall,  Miss  Julia  Lang- 
home,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  Miss  Genevieve  King. 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  Mr. 
Walter  Dillingham,  Mr.  C.  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Duane  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and 
Mr.    Frank  Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Admiral    Swinburne,    LT.    S.    N. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  the  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
Miss  Genevieve  Walker. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont- 
Miss  Margaret  Mee  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in 
San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss  Alyce  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Parker  Whitney  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  week 
at   her   apartments   at   the   Hotel   Monroe. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  was  the  hostess  at  a  tea 
on  Thursday  last  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss 
Ab'ce   Sullivan. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  was  the  hostess  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Thurdsay  afternoon  of  last  week 
at  her  home  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  Evan  Evans  and  Mr.  Harry  Evans  enter- 
tained at  a  launch  party  on  Wednesday  evening  of 


last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Eleanor   Cushing  and 
Mr.    James    Jenkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  entertained  on 
Thursday  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Magnus  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Mayer,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Fries. 
Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  recently.  Miss  Jessie 
Wright,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry>  and  Mrs.  Hyde- 
Smith  were  the  guests. 

Miss  Suzanne  Kirkpatrick  entertained  at  tea  in 
the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday. 
Among  Miss  Kirkpatrick's  guests  were  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Dolly  Cushing,  Miss  Marian 
Miller,  and  Mrs.  K.  McDonald- 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  luncheon 
in  the  St.  Francis  a  few  afternoons  ago,  her 
guests  being  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Miss  Genevieve 
Walker,  and  Miss  Janet  von  Schroeder.  At  an- 
other table  were  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
McDonald  Spencer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  and  Miss 
Mary   Josselyn. 

Monday  evening  in  the  St.  Francis  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox  entertained  at  dinner.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Miss  Josselyn..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  were  the 
guests. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Californians : 

Mrs.  Russell  T.  Wilson  and  Mrs-  George  Cad- 
walader  arrived  this  week  from  New  York,  where 
Mrs.  Cadwalader  met  Mrs.  Wilson  on  the  latter's 
return  from  Europe.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Monroe- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  have  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  after  a  brief  stay  here.  They 
will  spend  the  summer  in  the  East,  returning  here 
in    the    fall. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K_  Nuttall  will  leave  in  the  near 
future  for  a  stay  of  some  months  in  the  East  and 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Augustus  F.  Rodgers.  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Allen,  and  Miss  Nannie  Rodgers  left  this  week 
for  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Martha  Calhoun  and  Miss  Margaret  Cal- 
houn spent  the  week  end  in  San  Rafael  as  the 
guests    of    friends. 

Miss  Jackson  and  Miss  Eleanor  Townsend  ar- 
rived last  week  from  New  York  and  are  the  guests 
of  their  cousins,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford 
Nichols. 

Mr.  Waiter  Dillingham  sailed  this  week  for  his 
home  in  Honolulu,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks' 
duration  here  and   in  the  Eastern    States. 

Miss  Eleanor  Duane  and  Miss  Katherine  Duane 
arrived  on  Saturday  last  from  New  York  and  are 
the  guests  of  their  cousin.   Miss  Julia  Langhorne. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  Miss  Katherine 
Donohoe  have  gone  to  New  York  to  spend  a 
month    or    six    weeks. 

Miss  Virginia  Newhall  and  Mr.  Aimer  Newhal! 
will  leave  shortlv  for  an  extended  visit  in  the 
East. 

Miss  Beatrice  Wetmore,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Miss  Maud  Wilson  here,  left  a  few  days  since 
for  her  home  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  made  a  brief  visit 
to    Del   Monte  last   week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tallant  have  gone  to 
Blithedale  for  a  few  months'  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  and 
their  family  will  leave  for  their  country  place 
in  Shasta  as  soon  as  Miss  Lilias  Wheeler  arrives 
from  the  East. 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Miss  Rhoda  Failing  of  Portland  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman  at  2533   Clay  Street. 

The  Rev.  Cecil  Marrack  and  Mrs.  Marrack  will 
spend  this  month  at  Fort  Wright,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Marrack's  parents, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lea  Febiger. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke  and  the  Misses 
Ruth  and  Dorothy  Boericke  will  leave  next  week 
for  their  country  place  in  Mill  Valley,  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.   John   A   Darling,  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  has  returned  from 
a  fortnight's   stay  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington  and  Miss  Marian 
Huntington  have  taken  a  house  in  Piedmont  for 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Adams  Thayer  are  staying 
at  the  Fairmont- 
Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  her  children  spent  the 
week  end   at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Schloss.  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Roos,  left  for  New  York  on  Wednesday,  en  route 
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for  Europe.  They  expect  to  be  away  about  four 
months,  during  which  time  they  will  visit  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  the  other  principal 
European  cities. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moreland  of  Sacramento  is  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Major  Willy  von  Livonius,  military  attache  of 
the  German  embassy,   is  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Waldo  Coleman  (formerly 
Miss  Margaret  Lucile  McCormack)  are  spending 
their  honeymoon   at   Del    Monte, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fee,  with  their  daughters. 
Miss  Marcia  and  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  Miss 
Ernestine  Fielder,  went  down  to  Del  Monte  for 
the  week  end. 

Mr.  P.  Kosakovitch,  the  Russian  consul  at  San 
Francisco,  was  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Bates  were  at  Del  Monte 
last  week,  making  arrangements  for  their  summer 
quarters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  had  as  their  guest 
Miss    G.    C.    Hammond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  of  Burlingame 
were  at  Del  Monte  last  week  visiting  Mrs.  Cole- 
man's mother,  Mrs.  Simpkins.  The  Colemans  will 
probably  spend  the  summer  at  Del    Monte. 

Lieutenant  S.  F.  Baker  and  Lieutenant  H.  L. 
Jordan  of  the  Monterej*  Presidio  were  at  Del 
Monte  last  week. 

Recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  include  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Holton,  Mr.  George  A-  Lamb,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Dow,  Mr.  Will  E.  Keller. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Brigadier-General  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  U.  S.  A., 
sailed  on  Wednesday  last  for  Manila  and  on  his 
arrival  there  will  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Philippines  Division,   for  assignment  to  duty. 

Colonel  John  L.  Chamberlain,  inspector- general, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  inspector- 
general,  Department  of  the  East,  to  take  effect 
at  such  time  as  will  enable  him  to  comply  with 
this  order  and  sail  on  the  transport  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  July  5  for  Manila,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  will  report  to  the  commanding  general  for 
duty  as  inspector-general  of  the  Philippines  Di- 
vision. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
this  city  upon  being  relieved  in  Denver,  and  will 
upon  arrival  here  report  for  duty  as  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Department  of  California,  relieving 
Major  James  Kennedy,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A, 
from  temporary  duty  as  chief  surgeon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  M.  Dunn^  judge- 
advocate,  U.  S.  A,  will  arrive  here  on  the  trans- 
port Logan  from  Manila  about  May  15,  proceeding 
almost   directly    East. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  P.  Scriven,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  A,  sailed  on  the  Sheridan  on 
Wednesday  last  for  Manila,  and  will  report  on 
his  arrival  there  for  duty  as  chief  signal  officer  of 
the  Philippines  Division. 

Major  John  Biddle  Porter,  judge-advocate,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  recently  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  judge-advocate- general,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  sailed  on  Wednesday  last  on  the 
transport  leaving  this  port  for  Manila-  On  his 
arrival  there  he  will  report  for  duty  as  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Philippines  Division. 

Major  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines Division,  to  take  effect  in  time  to  permit 
him  to  comply  with  this  order  and  sail  on  July  15 
from  Manila  for  San  Francisco,  reporting  by  tele- 
graph, on  his  arrival  here,  to  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  army  for  orders. 

Captain  Charles  T.  Boyd,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  from  Manila  for  this  port  on  April  15 
from    Manila. 

Captain  James  E.  BelL  Second  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  to  enter  the  Army  School  of 
the  Line,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
mandant of  that  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,   on  August  15. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  T.  Dessez,  U.  S.  N„ 
is  detached  from  the  Denver  and  ordered  to  the 
Helena. 

Former  Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker,  has  been 
formally  dismissed  from  the  army  as  the  result 
of  the  findings  of  a  court-martial. 

The  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Daniel  Comma n,  U-  S.  A,  arrived  on 
Monday  last  from  Forts  Wayne  and  Brady,  Michi- 
gan, and  sailed  on  Wednesday  for.  the  Philippines. 


The  royal  road  to  riches  is  surely  that 
of  the  dramatist,  the  modern  dramatist  As 
an  instance  the  farcical  comedy  entitled  "The 
Private  Secretary,"  in  which  W.  S.  Penley 
made  his  first  great  hit  and  which  is  still  run- 
ning in  the  English  provinces,  ma>T  be  adduced. 
After  its  original  production  at- the  old  Globe 
Theatre  in  1S84  the  weekly  profit  amounted 
to  $5760.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
run  ?3S4,000  was  made  in  London  alone. 
Altogether  the  proceeds  from  its  many  tours 
amount  to  at  least  $1,440,000.  There  have 
been  no  fewer  than  16,000  performances  of 
the  piece,  and  the  provincial  tour  now  in 
progress  marks  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  a 
triumphal  success. 


The  announcement  made  concerning  the 
coming  golf  tournament  at  Del  Monte  will 
be  welcome  news  to  the  many  devotees  of  the 
sport  in  and  about  San  Francisco.  The  date 
chosen  for  the  play  is  a  happy  one,  as  it 
brings  the  tournament  immediately  following 
the  convention  of  the  Bankers'  Association, 
which  meets  May  27,  28,  29,  at  Del  Monte, 


*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  are  re- 
joicing in  the  advent  of  a  little  son,  born  on 
Thursday   of  last  week. 


"The    Merry    Widow"    will    make    its    first 
visit  to  San  Francisco  on  the  week  of  July  4. 


Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers    you    among   the    "elderly    persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR    COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never   fails.      Price  $1.00   at  all    druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  CENTER   OF   r^JTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT   ENTERTAINS 


The  Gymnasium  and  the  Turkish, 
Russian  and  Electric  Light  Baths  on 
the  twel  f th  floor  introduce  a  unique 
and  luxurious  equipment. 

Massage,  vibratory  and  hydro- 
therapeutic    treatment. 

The  Hair  Dressing  Parlors  on  the 
second  floor  are  provided  with  every 
modern     accessory. 

Facial  massage,  manicuring,  etc., 
in  charge  of  expert  attendant. 

While  the  service  is  unusual,  the 
charges  are  not. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


THE  LAFAYETTE 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FINEST  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  WEST 
CAFE  ROOF  GARDEN  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

2315  DWIGHT  WAY 

Phone  Berkeley  4026 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Golf  Tournament 

Open  for  all  amateurs 
May    29,   30,  31,  1909 

ON  THE  SUPERB 

Del  Monte  Golf   Grounds 

Write  loday  for  folders  and  entry  blanks. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


IDEAL  FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  Eood  for  .family  ose,  though 
specially  pot  np  (in  sealed  qnaxt  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  toe  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  SaD  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


JUST    WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITEDISTATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave. 


San  Francisco 


►*„.     MOORE'S    -  i/ 

Poison  OAK 

NEVER  nciiirnv       30  YEARS 

FAILING  KLPlLUT       TnESTANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS.  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

AU-  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBST1TUTE5- 

J^r/ce  25  Cents. 

LANGLEY6M1CH&EL5C0.  5AN  FRANCISCO. 


May  8.  1909. 
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Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


A  good  place  to  entertain  or 

to  be  entertained.     The  name 

guarantees  satisfaction  to  both 

hostess  and  guest. 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  big,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an  hoar's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious  could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

J  as.  H.  Doofittle,  Manager 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  $4.00  per  day  and  tip- 
ward,  or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.   Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


Uffat* 

KNirJriNGCO. 


739  MARKET  STREET 

Second  Floor 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Shop  for  KNIT  GOODS 


RAY  LEVIN 

BxWmsx 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 
247  POWELL   STREET 

Telephone  Kearny  1619 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Nat  C.  Goodwin  will 
ever  find  among  his  speculative  ventures  in 
Xevada  such  a  gold  mine  as  he  possesses  in 
his  own  dramatic  personality.  That  is  a  true 
vein,  rich  ore,  free-milling,  and  easily  worked 
— at  least  from  the  observer's  viewpoint  He 
may  tire  of  the  stage  occasionally,  but  the  au- 
diences do  not  tire  of  him.  They  welcome 
him  when  he  comes,  no  matter  how  old  the 
play — they  gladly  see  him  again  and  again  play 
all  the  strings  in  "David  Garrick,"  and  as  en- 
joyably  witness  his  middle-aged  benevolence 
and  up-to-date  methods  in  "When  We  Were 
Twenty-One."  But  he  comes  back  to  San 
Francisco  this  time  with  two  new  plays,  and 
also  with  a  co-star,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Goodwin-Goodrich  engagement.  Miss  Good- 
rich was  leading  lady  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  com- 
pany on  his  last  visit  and  made  a  pleasing 
•impression. 

Next  Monday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  Edna  Goodrich  will 
open  an  engagement  limited  to  two  weeks. 
For  the  first  week.  George  Broadhurst's  com- 
edy, "The  Easterner,"  will  be  offered.  The 
play,  which  is  in  four  acts,  and  Californian  in 
localization,  is  said  to  be  a  particularly  happy 
effort.  In  support  of  the  stars  is  a  company 
including  Neil  O'Brien,  Carl  Anthony,  Lowell 
P.  Sherman,  Arthur  Behrens,  Bud  Wood- 
thorpe.  Edward  M.  Morrison,  John  Ahlberg, 
Zeffie  Tillbury,  Alice  Butler,  Pauline  Lord,  and 
Anna  Heritage.  Matinee  performance  on 
Saturday  only.  

Hoyt's  hilarious  political-life  farce,  "A 
Texas  Steer,"  is  a  laughing  success  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  this  week.  It  will  be  seen 
for  the  last  times  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening.  "Sporting  Life,"  a  scenic  melodrama 
by  Seymour  Hicks  and  Cecil  Raleigh,  will 
come  next,  and  be  presented  with  a  better 
emiipment  than  ever  before  in  this  city.  The 
play  tells  the  story  of  an  English  earl  who 
was  fascinated  by  the  excitements  of  sport — 
the  race-track:  the  prize-ring,  even — and  of 
the  ill  fortune  that  beset  him.  His  victory 
in  the  end  is  won  by  manly  strength  and 
courage,  and  his  reward  is  double.  Paul  Mc- 
Allister will  play  the  part,  and  need  ask  for 
no  better  opportunity.  George  Osbourne, 
Robert  Homans,  and  Charles  Dow  Clark  will 
be  hardly  less  prominent  in  good  roles.  Flor- 
ence Oakley  will  have  the  part  of  an  adven- 
turess, Olive  de  Carteret,  and  Edith  Lyle  will 
be  the  earl's  sweetheart,  Norah.  Grace 
Travers  and  Peggy  Monroe  will  be  attractive 
as  ever  in  feminine  contrasts.  The  scenic  em- 
bellishment of  the  play  will  be  especially 
notable,  as  no  less  than  fifteen  scenes  will  be 
shown.  A  race-track,  training  stables,  an  ath- 
letic club,  a  great  exposition  scene,  and  other 
realistic  views  will  be  offered  in  the  hand- 
some style  which  the  Valencia  management 
has  made  its  own.  No  detail  will  be  spared, 
from  the  professional  pugilist  who  will  appear 
in  the  ring  scene  to  the  horses  that  are  shown 
in  appropriate  quarters.  The  piece  should 
prove  one  of  the  strongest  of  attractions. 


Twins  and  Clay  Smith,  Hawthorne  and  Burt, 
and  La  Valera  (Mrs.  Horton  Forrest  Phipps), 
whose  terpsichorean  triumph  is  the  theatrical 
]  sensation  of  the  present.  Motion  pictures  as 
usual.  

Mme.  Nazimova  and  her  company  complete 
their  engagement  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre 
Saturday   evening. 


May  Boley  and  Fred  Mace  have  made  the 
fun  of  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon"  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  very  taking,  and  they  have  been 
supported  with  spirit  by  the  big  company. 
The  piece  will  run  up  to  and  including  Sunday 
night,  and  Monday  evening  "Piff,  Paff,  PourT," 
the  "rollicking  musical  whimsicality,"  will  be 
put  on.  This  offering  has  been  brought  up 
to  date,  and  several  new  and  charming  num- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  original  score. 
In  it  there  will  be  full  scope  for  the  ability 
of  the  Princess  Theatre  principals  and  chorus. 
May  Boley  will  have  the  role  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Montague,  and  will  supplement  its  obvious  ap- 
peal with  her  own  original  mannerisms.  Her 
four  daughters  will  be  impersonated  by  Helen 
Darling,  Zoe  Barnett,  Ella  Morris,  and  Lydia 
Crane.  Fred  Mace,  as  Peter  Pouffler,  will  re- 
new his  success  in  the  part  when  in  New 
York.  James  F.  Stevens  will  be  the  Lord 
George  Piffle,  and — best  of  all — will  have  good 
songs.  Budd  Ross  and  Bert  Phoenix  will  have 
distinctive  parts.  The  chorus  will  be  larger 
than  ever,  and  handsome  costumes  will  be  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  show. 


Even  the  great  capacity  of  the  new  and 
handsome  Orpheum  Theatre  is  taxed  at  every 
performance  now,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  hard 
times  in  the  array  of  smiling  faces  at  daily 
matinees  and  evening  shows.  The  vaudeville 
standard  of  the  house  is  kept  at  its  highest, 
and  the  result  is  as  gratifying  to  the  patrons 
as  to  the  management.  Next  week's  bill,  be- 
ginning Sunday  afternoon,  is  equal  to  any. 
The  famous  Russell  Brothers,  who  have  been 
too  long  absent,  and  who  have  no  superiors 
as  fun-makers,  will  present  their  farce.  "Our 
Servant  Girls."  in  which  they  are  inimitable. 
With  them  is  associated  Flora  Bonfanti  Rus- 
sell a  handsome  girl  and  an  accomplished  toe 
dancer.  The  Five  Juggling  Normans,  agile 
club  manipulators,  Frederick  Allen,  formerly 
with  Charles  Frohman  companies,  supported 
by  Bertha  Van  Norman  and  other  capable 
people  in  the  fanciful  novelty,  "His  Phantom 
Sweetheart,"  and  Francini-OIloms,  a  clever 
acrobat  and  juggler,  who  plays  his  own  accom- 
paniment while  turning  twenty -four  somer- 
saults, are  other  novelties  which  can  not  fail 
to  please.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
Angela   Dolores  and   Company,  the   Melnotte 


The  play  for  the  second  week  of  the  Good- 
win-Goodrich engagement  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  is  to  be  "The  Master  Hand." 


THE  JEW  IN  MUSIC. 


Eminence  of  the  Composers  and  Interpreters  That 
Have  Come  from  the  Jewish  People. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Musical 
Courier  there  appeared  an  extended  and  schol- 
arly article,  written  by  Jeannette  F.  Gittelson 
for  a  Jewish  publication  in  Philadelphia, 
which  calls  attention  in  a  striking  manner 
to  the  achievements  in  music  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  people.  It  begins  with  an 
historical  account  of  early  music  and  musical 
instruments  and  concludes  with  an  array  of 
famous  names,  known  to  all  music-lovers. 
Famous  as  they  are,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  readers  have  realized  how  numerous 
and  omnipresent.  Following  is  a  part  of  the 
article,  which  is  discriminating  in  its  praise, 
as  it  is  fully  informed : 

"Considering  that  modern  music  is  an  art 
of  comparatively  recent  growth — probably  not 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old — and  that 
the  Jews,  until  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
have  been  at  the  lowest  stage  of  social  repres- 
sion, it  is  remarkable,  in  reviewing  musical 
history,  to  find  Jewish  names  of  any  promi- 
nence at  all — the  more  so,  a  long  list  of  really 
great  composers  and  virtuosi.  When  it  is 
stated  that  even  during  the  eighteenth  century 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  Jews  were 
permitted  to  live  in  large  cities  abroad,  that 
they  were  unmercifully  taxed  for  the  smallest 
privileges;  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  fol- 
low any  liberal  professions,  except  medicine 
and  mathematics,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Jewish  musical  ability,  however  abundant, 
could  not  easily  develop.  No  matter  what 
talent  might  be  in  evidence,  it  could  grow  and 
flourish  only  with  proper  training. 

"The  Jew's  very  existence  through  these 
centuries  is  a  marvel — how  much  more  won- 
derful his  success  in  those  arts  supposed  to 
be   the   result  of   contentment  and  prosperity. 

"During  the  past  century  the  Jews  have  in- 
cluded in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most  gifted 
creators  and  interpreters  of  music  that  have 
ever  lived.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  great 
musicians  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  succeed,  or  even  to  further  artistic  careers, 
to  abandon  their  faith,  but  that  does  not  rele- 
gate their  genius  to  other  than  Jewish  ranks, 
because  in  their  compositions  it  is  the  sorrow 
of  the  Jew  which  cries  out  for  utterance,  the 
poetry  of  the  Jew  which  flows  in  rhythmic 
line,  and  speaks  in  pathetic  or  exultant  strain. 

"It  would  be  well  to  give  the  names  of 
some  Jewish  composers  that  were  known  to 
the  world  as  great  musicians,  as  evidence  is 
more  convincing  than  surmise.  The  name  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn  is  that  of  the  'best  modern 
representative  of  sound,  progressive  musical 
culture.'  With  him  stand  in  foremost  rank 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  Jacques  Halevy.  Jacques 
Offenbach,  Bizet — all  great  in  operatic  com- 
position ;  Max  Bruch,  J.  Moscheles,  Karl  Gold- 
mark,  Ferd.  David,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Jo- 
hann  Strauss,  and,  among  minor  composers 
of  great  merit,  F.  H.  Cowen.  J.  A.  Josephson, 
Hauser,  Gottschalk,  Hiller,  Emile  Jonas,  Al- 
kan,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Cohen,  Charles  K. 
Salaman,  and  Jadassohn. 

"There  are  many  who.  besides  being  com- 
posers of  note,  achieved  renown  as  instrumen- 
talists, such  as  Wieniawski,  that  master  of 
violinists ;  Moszkowski,  and  the  unsurpassed 
Anton  Rubinstein,  the  giant  among  pianists  of 
all  times.  The  name  of  Joachim  has  stood  for 
a  generation  as  that  of  a  great  musical  peda- 
gogue and  violinist. 

"The  number  of  great  Jewish  composers  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Jews  is  very 
large,  but  when  truly  great  artists  are  enu- 
merated their  name  is  legion.  Who  shall  say 
that  performers  do  not  leave  an  impression 
on  music?  After  all,  no  composition,  however 
great,  could  be  perpetuated  without  its  proper 
interpretation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Bach's  music  lay  almost  in  oblivion — certainly 
unhonored — for  a  century  before  Mendels- 
sohn's time.  'It  remained  for  a  Jew  to  bring 
to  the  world  the  great  Christian  "Passion 
Play."  '  And  in  like  manner,  the  greatest  of 
all  violin  concertos — the  Beethoven — was  un- 
appreciated until  Joachim  gave  it  new  life, 
perhaps  seventy-five  years  after  its  creation. 

"It  is  mainly  through  virtuosi  that  musical 
culture  (the  education  of  the  people  at  large) 
is  accomplished.  A  word  is  even  necessary 
here  in  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Jew 
holds  as  student  and  teacher.  Were  it  not  for 
the  number  of  Jews  enrolled  in  our  conserva- 
tories we  would  not  have  so  many  Jewish 
names  among  the  great  ones.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  Jews  in  the  conservatories 
abroad  and  in  America,  and  the  list  of  peda- 
gogues is  a  lengthy  one.  Orchestras  are  filled 
with  Jews,  conductors  are  more  than  well 
represented,  and  as  soloists  they  are  preemi- 
nent 


"Musical  literature  of  the  present  day  fairly 
teems  with  Jewish  names,  to  confound  those 
who  endeavor  to  show  the  contrary.  Madison 
Peters  in  his  'Justice  to  the  Jew'  says  'that 
when  Wagner  produced  an  opera  to  show  the 
Teutonic  superiority  over  the  Jews  he  was 
dumbfounded  when  on  the  first  night  of  the 
performance  all  the  first  violins  were  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.' 

"The  Jew  excels  as  an  interpreter.  It  is 
because  he  feels  so  deeply  himself  that  he  is 
adept  in  portraying  the  sentiments  of  others; 
it  is  because  he  must  express  with  an  outward 
voice  that  which  clamors  for  expression  from 
within.  When  he  is  glad  he  rejoices  with  all 
his  soul,  and  when  he  is  sorrowful  he  sounds 
the  depths  of  woe.  These  characteristics  of 
the  Jewish  temperament  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  express  the  moods  of  others. 

"To  mention  the  names  of  Joseffy,  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann,  Josef  Hofmann,  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, Godowsky,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bauer,  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler,  Mark  Hambourg,  Philip  and 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  Germaine  Schnitzer,  Au- 
gusta Cottlo  w,  A  If  red  Gran  f  eld ,  among 
pianists ;  David  Popper,  Louis  Blumenberg, 
and  Hans  Kronold,  among  'cellists,  and  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Leopold  Auer,  Arthur  Hartmann, 
Petschnikoff,  Lichtenberg,  Hubermann,  Boris 
Hambourg,  Willy  Hess,  Mischa  Elman,  Zim- 
balist,  Brodsky,  Arnold  Rose,  and  Flesch, 
among  violinists,  will  be  to  give  names  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  great  modern  soloists. 
Among  the  best  of  musical  leaders  are 
Gericke,  Mahler,  Damrosch,  Carl  Wolfsohn, 
Alfred  Hertz,  Henschel,  Aaronson,  Rosewald, 
and  Wetzler.  while  among  singers  stand  the 
great  Pauline  Lucca,  Braham,  and  Pasta,  of 
other  generations,  and  Lilli  Lehmann,  Lina 
Abarbanel,  Rosa  Olitzka,  Josephine  Jacoby, 
and  Bella  Alton,  of  our  own  time.  Even  our 
'Queen  of  Song,'  Melba,  is  known  to  be  of 
Jewish  descent. 

"In  continuing  this  list  of  Jews  great  in 
music,  a  word  of  praise  is  due  those  impre- 
sarios who,  musicians  themselves,  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  cultivating  the  taste  of  the 
public.  In  speaking  of  Strakosch,  Daniel 
Mayer,  Henry  Wolfsohn,  Maurice  Grau,  Hara- 
merstein,  Wolf,  and  Conried,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  they  also  are  makers  of  mu- 
sical history. 

"This  survey  of  the  Jew's  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of 
glorious  distinction.  His  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  art  during  the  past  century  make 
it  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  future  generations  he  will 
produce  more  liberally." 

-.*•■ 

Amy  Leslie,  now  the  widely  quoted  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  in  the 
cast  of  the  original  production  of  "The  Mas- 
cot" in  America,  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in 
Boston.  As  Lillie  West  she  was  well  known 
on  the   dramatic  and  musical  stage. 


At  the  close  of  fier  engagement  here  in 
"The  Morals  of  Marcus,"  Marie  Doro  will  go 
to  Honolulu  for  her  vacation. 


"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 

Eugene   Korn,    15    Kearny,   "exclusive"   agent. 
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GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful   season — forget  your 
troubles  (or  a  lime,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  eren  if  you  ba»e 
none   will   make  you   feel   belter.      Ideal   hotel   accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  boors  from  San  Francisco,  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau.   Peck-Judah    Co..  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Ella — Her  face  speaks  for  itself.  Stella — 
Yes;  and  it  is  pretty  plain  talk. — Chicago 
News. 

''Don't  court  trouble."  "No ;  court  a  girl 
and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself."— Bos- 
ton Herald. 

K nicker — Did  your  father  give  you  an  auto  ? 
Bocker — Yes,  but  he  didn't  endow  it. — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

Teacher — "Where  was  the  Magna  Charta 
signed?  Intelligent  Boy — At  the  bottom,  sir. 
— Harvard   Lampoon. 

Dolly — When  they  came  back  from  their 
wedding  trip  he  had"  just  $2.98  in  his  pocket. 
Polly — The  stingy  thing.— Puck. 

Madame  (to  the  new  girl) — Egg-spoons, 
Annie !  Egg-spoons !  When  you  lay  eggs, 
always  lay  spoons  too! — Tit-Bits. 

Tommy — Paw,  what  is  concentrated  lye? 
Mr.  Tucker — It's  the  short  and  ugly  word, 
Tommy.     Don't  bother  me. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Johnny — I  made  a  quarter  today,  pa.  Pa — 
That'-s  good!  How  did  you  make  it?  Johnny 
— Borrowed  it  from  ma. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Jack—Was  her  father  violent  when  you 
asked  for  her  hand?  Tom — Was  he!  Great 
Scott!  I  thought  he  would  shake  my  arm  off. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
quoted  the  Wise  Guy.  "Yes,  it's  hard  to  find 
the  new  tricks,"  added  the  Simple  Mug. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"I  want  to  get  something  suitable  for  a 
wedding  gift."  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
floorwalker.  "Pickle  dishes  in  the  base- 
ment."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Traveling  Man — My  good  man,  what  time 
does  this  train  leave  Swamp  Centre ?  Agent 
— My  friend,  I'm  only  the  agent.  I'm  not  a 
fortune  teller. — Stray   Stories. 

Migra n t  Ma t tit ew — Can  you  help  a  poor 
man  ?  I  haven't  had  a  bite  for  three  days. 
Preoccupied  Angler  (without  looking  up) — 
Hard  luck!  Here,  take  a  couple  of  trout! — 
Puck. 

"I  noticed,"  remarked  a  tourist  in  Berlin, 
"that  twenty-six  of  the  German  papers  speak 
very  highly  of  the  new  Reichstag."  "Ach  !" 
responded  the  native  addressed.  "Dvendy-six 
of  de  members  of  de  new  Reichstag  is  news- 
baber  men." — New  York  Sun. 

"I  have  here  an  opera,"  announced  the  ro- 
bust composer,  "which  will  be  the  greatest 
production  of  the  century.  It  is  called  'Para- 
dise.' "  "Paradise !"  roared  the  impresario  : 
"man,   do  you  realize  what  it  would  cost  for  , 


scenery?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  composer 
calmly,  "but  do  you  realize  what  would  be 
saved  on  costumes?" — Town  Topics. 

"Did  your  father  die  seized  of  much  prop- 
erty?" asked  the  lawyer.  "No,"  replied  the 
disconsolate  heir,  "he  died  seized  of  the 
sheriff." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling,  "Johnny's  all 
'  right  now.  When  he  was  bitten  by  that 
strange  dog  I  took  him  to  a  doctor's  and 
had  the  wound  ostracized  right  away." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Possible  Employer — But  we  are  slack  our- 
selves. If  I  found  you  anything  to  do  it  would 
be  taking  work  from  my  own  men.  Applicant 
— The  little  I  should  do  wouldn't  'arm  nobody, 
guv'nor. — Bystander. 

"It's  the  old  story."  "What's  that?"  "The 
owner  sneaked  the  auto,  thinking  the  chauf- 
feur would  never  find  it  out.  Of  course  there 
was  a  smash-up,  and  the  machine  was 
wrecked." — Washington    Herald. 

"Did  you  ever  have  appendicitis  ?"  said  the 
insurance  man.  "Well,"  answered  the  skeptic. 
"I  was  operated  on.  But  I  never  felt  sure 
whether  it  was  a  case  of  appendicitis  or  a 
case  of  professional  curiosity." — Washington 
Star. 

Nelle — Is  that  fellow  of  yours  ever  going 
to  get  up  the  courage  to  propose  ?  Belle — 
I  guess  not — he's  like  an  hour-glass.  Nelle — 
An  hour-glass?  Belle — Yes — the  more  time 
he  gets,  the  less  sand  be  has. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"There,"  said  Borem,  "that's  what  I  think 
you  should  do  in  the  matter.  I'm  no  lawyer, 
but  this  is  just  a  little  bit  of  advice  that  costs 
you  nothing.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
"Well,"  replied  Wise,  "it's  worth  it." — Catho- 
lic Standard  and  Times. 

"Why,"  said  the  first  athletic  boaster, 
"every  morning  before  breakfast  I  get  a 
bucket  and  pull  up  ninety  gallons  from  the 
well."  "That's  nothing,"  retorted  the  other. 
"I  get  a  boat  every  morning  and  pull  up  the 
river." — Universalist  Leader. 

"Come  right  on  in,  Sambo,"  the  farmer 
called  out.  "He  won't  hurt  you.  You  know 
a  barking  dog  never  bites."  "Sure,  boss,  Ah 
knows  dat,"  replied  the  cautious  colored  man, 
"but  Ah  don't  know  how  soon  he's  going  to 
stop  barkin'." — Success  Magazine, 
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Timidity  Against  Enterprise. 
The  advantage  of  having  at  the  head  of  the  Interior 
Department  at  Washington  a  man  with  something  more 
than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  Western  affairs  has 
just  been  illustrated  by  the  action  of  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  in  declining  the  request  of  Forester  Pinchot  to 
withdraw  new  millions  of  acres  of  land  from  settle- 
ment in  order  to  create  more  forest  reserves.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger  knows  what  Mr.  Pinchot  does  not  know,  that 
there  is  a  time,  when  timber  is  fully  "ripe,"  when  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  delaying  the  harvesting 
of  it,  and  when  the  land  is  better  employed  in  growing 
new  trees  than  in  harboring  old  ones.  Mr.  Pinchot, 
while  one  of  the  nicest  men  in  the  world,  is  an  enthusi- 
ast and  a  faddist  with  many  things  to  learn ;  Mr.  Gar- 
field fell  under  the  spell  of  his  personal  attractiveness 
and  did  everything  that  he  asked  blindly.  Secretary 
Ballinger  knows  some  things  for  himself,  among  them 
that  there  are  a  good  many  things  about  timber  and 
timber  lands   that   Mr.   Pinchot  does  not  know.     The 


trouble  with  our  Interior  Department  in  its  more 
recent  administration  is  that  it  has  proceeded  upon 
the  presumption  that  everybody  who  has  wanted  to 
make  any  use  of  timber,  coal  or  other  resources  con- 
nected with  the  public  lands  is  a  thief  and  a  despoiler. 
Whole  regions  needed  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  withheld  from  occupation  and  use.  In 
Alaska  vast  measures  of  coal  which  enterprising  men 
have  been  preparing  to  exploit  to  the  extent  in  one 
instance  of  building  more  than  fifty  miles  of  railway, 
have  been  withheld  because,  forsooth,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  lacked  confidence  in  the  good  purpose  and 
integrity  of  men  whose  standing  is  quite  as  good  as 
his  own.  In  its  operations  the  department  has  been 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  everybody  who  wanted  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country  is  to  be  restrained  on  the  score  of  probable 
evil  intent.  It  was  time  indeed  for  a  change.  The 
great  achievements  of  our  people  on  this  continent 
have  not  been  wrought  under  a  policy  of  distrust  and 
restraint.  The  way  to  make  a  country  grow  in  material 
and  other  forms  of  greatness  is  not  to  hamper  men  of 
enterprise  and  courage  by  a  system  of  petty  distrust, 
with  policies  of  timidity  and  restriction.  Mr.  Ballinger 
is  plainly  right  in  his  refusal  to  grant  requests  for 
further  withdrawals  of  land  under  the  forest  reserve 
plan   until   it   is   shown   that   there   is   need   for   more 

reserves. 

» 

The  Navy  and  Other  Matters. 

Editor  Roosevelt,  in  the  Outlook,  exploits  his  well- 
known  ideas  about  a  great  American  navy.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  our  ability  to  have  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world.  Indeed  we  can  build  a  navy  equal  to  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  world  if  we  want  it.  We  have  the 
resources  to  pay  the  price  and  can  afford  to  pile  obso- 
leted  ships  on  the  scrap  heap  as  fast  as  marine  archi- 
tecture invents  new  and  stronger  types.  Already  we 
are  spending  more  than  half  our  national  revenue  on 
preparations  for  war.  If  we  choose  we  can  spend  it 
all  on  the  army  and  navy  and  find  new  objects  of  taxa- 
tion to  pay  the  cost  of  our  civil  establishment.  It  is 
true  that  no  war  is  in  sight,  b.ut  sometimes  storms  fall 
out  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  we  may  go  ahead  and  pre- 
pare for  that  which  is  not  in  sight. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  suggests  the  direction  from 
which  trouble  may  come  in  his  discussion  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  That  suggestion  may  well  be  exam- 
ined. Assuming  that  justice  is  a  living  element  in  the 
relation  of  nations  to  each  other,  our  practice  of  justice 
in  those  relations  should  induce  a  reciprocal  practice, 
that  would  make  war  a  dim  and  distant  probability. 
But  justice  requires  equality  of  treatment.  We  can  not 
claim  that  our  policy  is  just  when  we  favor  one  nation 
above  another. 

In  this  view  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  bases  his 
call  for  a  great  navy  upon  his  proposition  that  we 
shall  refuse  equality  of  treatment  to  Japan,  and  that 
that  empire  may  resent  this,  leading  to  friction  in  which 
we  can  maintain  our  position  only  by  the  overawing 
power  of  a  great  navy.  In  his  view  this  friction  is  to 
arise  in  opening  our  gates  to  the  enormous  immigration 
from  Europe  and  closing  them  to  the  people  of  Japan. 
In  his  mind  there  is  evidently  a  nebulous  admission 
that  this  policy  means  that  we  propose  to  degrade  Japan, 
and  to  deny  to  her  equal  treatment.  But  this  twinge 
of  conscience  is  medicated  by  the  proposition  that  Japan 
shall  exclude  from  her  soil  Americans  of  the  like  class 
as  the  Japanese  we  propose  to  exclude  from  this  coun- 
try. This  is  not  a  logical  comfort  to  the  mind  disturbed 
by  consciousness  of  injustice. 

In  respect  to  immigration  we  are  the  sump  and  not 
the  fountain.  All  nations  come  here,  or  want  to. 
Americans  do  not  migrate.  Economic  law  protects 
Europe  against  invasion  by  American  labor,  just  as 
effectually  as  it  protects  Japan,  without  any  exclusion 
decree  by  that  empire.  Japanese  statesmen  see  in  the 
proposition  a  futile  subterfuge  unworthy  of  statesman- 


ship. It  is  merely  an  invitation  to  Japan  to  save  her 
face  by  doing  something  that  economic  law  has  done 
better  already.  In  its  last  analysis,  therefore,  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  that  we  spend  a  few 
hundred  millions  to  enable  us  to  degrade  Japan  by 
having  a  navy  large  enough  to  protect  us  in  doing 
wrong.  He  takes  pains  to  argue  that  every  nation  has 
an  inherent  right  to  protect  itself  against  immigration. 
The  statement  was  unnecessary,  for  the  world  knows 
the  fact  which  is  exploited  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
discovery. 

What  the  American  people  need  is  a  policy  of  exact 
equality  in  respect  to  immigration.  With  millions  of 
unemployed  here  now,  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
Southern  Europe  is  rising  every  month.  Labor  here 
is  already  picking  a  bare  bone  and  every  month  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Europeans  are  rushing  in  to  help  pick  it. 
Why  not  apply  to  all  the  policy  we  propose  in  the  case 
of  Japan?  Then  none  can  complain,  for  our  policy 
will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  impartial.  That  policy  will 
need  no  navy  to  enforce  it,  and  it  will  convince  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  be  just  and  treat  all  alike. 
Talk  with  any  ten  Americans  and  nine  of  them  will 
agree  that  this  should  be  done.  That  it  is  not  done  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  the 
alien-born  vote.  If  the  Japanese  who  are  here  were 
voters  the  situation  would  change  and  justice  would 
be  easier  of  enforcement.  That,  however,  in  no  respect 
invests  our  attitude  with  dignity,  since  we  ought  to  be 
great  enough  to  be  just,  regardless  of  the  civic  status 
of  any  class. 

Mr.  Taft  and  the  Correspondents. 

There  are  indications  of  a  disposition  more  or  less 
general  among  newspaper  correspondents  at  Washing- 
ton to  discredit  the  administration  of  President  Taft. 
As  a  manifestation  of  this  disposition  we  may  cite  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  which  appear  daily 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  in  other  Hearst 
newspapers.  In  these  letters  there  is  a  systematic, 
shrewd,  subtle,  and  effective  belittling  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
his  doings — nothing  large  or  serious,  to  be  sure,  nothing 
open  or  dignified,  but  just  a  steady  fire  of  trivialities  all 
tending  to  make  an  unpleasant  impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  The  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  other 
newspapers  served  regularly  by  Washington  corre- 
spondents. 

Now  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  motives.  Mr.  Taft. 
while  the  most  just  and  gracious  of  men,  is  not  one 
who  makes  much  of  small  things.  He  is  not  a  man 
who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  please  or  "hypnotize"  any- 
body by  small  cajoleries  or  trickeries.  If  he  is  occupied 
in  large  matters  he  will  not  pause  to  meet  and  harangue 
a  group  of  correspondents.  He  will  not  adjourn  a 
Cabinet  meeting  or  keep  a  foreign  ambassador  waiting 
for  the  sake  of  talking  with  "the  boys."  He  puts  great 
things  before  small  things.  He  does  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  personal  diplomacies,  because  these  things  are 
too  trivial  for  a  mind  persistently  addressed  to  large  and 
impersonal  matters.  And  it  appears  that  because  he 
does  not  make  a  point  of  cajoling  correspondents  and 
of  "yielding  copy,"  so  to  speak,  he  has  incurred  the 
enmity  of  a  group  of  rather  small-minded  people. 

Mr.  Taft's  failure  to  conciliate  and  placate  the  corre- 
spondents is  emphasized  by  the  contrast  which  it  affords 
when  compared  with  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  trounce  a  corre- 
spondent now  and  then  and  put  him  into  a  hole  by  dis- 
avowing his  own  statements  but  at  the  same  time  he  paid 
delicate  and  persistent  court  to  the  newspaper  writers 
and  was  never  too  much  occupied  to  give  them  attention. 
He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  call  in  the  "gang"  and 
harangue  them  about  one  matter  or  another.  His  very 
faults  contributed  to  their  sense  of  self-importance,  at 
the  same  time  yielding  them  some  advantage,  for  there 
was  always  "good  stuff"  in  Roosevelt  whe 
it  or  not.  He  did  not  always  command 
the  correspondents,  but  he  was  neverthek 
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a  subject  of  interest  to  them  and  a  producer  of  things 
which  the)'  could  easily  turn  into  merchandise. 

It  will  indeed  be  discreditable  to  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession if  because  the  temperament  of  Mr.  Taft  prevents 
him  from  playing  a  spectacular  role,  prompts  him  to  a 
course  of  reserve  and  so  limits  the  field  of  White  House 
news — if  because  of  these  things — he  shall  incur  the 
enmity  and  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents as  a  body.  It  will  be  a  shameful  thing  if 
the  attitude  of  the  journalistic  profession  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  colored  revengefully  and  maliciously  by 
the  fact  that  a  busy  man  under  heavy  pressure  finds 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  deal  volubly  with  the 
"newspaper  boys."  Let  it  be  hoped  for  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  journalism  that  the  mood  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Lewis's  letters,  for  example,  is  an  exceptional 
and  a  transient  one  and  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be  accorded 
by  the  correspondents  the  kind  of  consideration  which 
his  high  office  and  his  high  character  merit. 

It. is  to  be  hoped  that  the  petty  malice  manifest  in 
Mr.  Lewis's  letters  speaks  the  views  of  nothing  more 
worthy  of  serious  attention  than  the  irritation  of  a 
small  nature.  There  is,  indeed,  an  underground  report 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  designed  to  lead  up  to  an  out- 
burst of  Rooseveltian  fireworks  when  the  psychological 
moment  shall  present  itself.  It  would  indeed  be 
unworthy  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  or  could 
lend  himself  to  it. 


The  Business  Argument  and  the  True  Argument. 

There  is  a  familiar  legend  of  a  Hieland  cattle  poacher 
who  parted  company  with  another  of  his  own  delectable 
profession  because  forsooth  he  would  "nae  thieve  wi' 
ony  mon  who  whustles  o'  the  holy  Sabbath  day."  This 
story  with  its  naive  inversion  of  moral  proportions 
comes  to  the  mind  of  the  Argonaut  every  time — 
and  there  have  been  many  times  of  late — it  is 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  "strictly  business"  argument 
in  criticism  of  the  long-drawn-out  graft  procedure.  It 
is  true  enough  that  the  tedious  and  futile  operations  of 
the  Spreckels-Phelan-Heney  outfit  are  increasing  public 
expenditure,  augmenting  taxation,  destroying  con- 
fidence, demoralizing  business.  These  things  are  griev- 
ous, truly,  but  grievous  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  damage 
imposed  upon  San  Francisco  by  these  same  operations. 
Material  injury  is  superficial;  it  affects  only  the  tran- 
sient interest  of  society.  Time  will  heal  the  wounds 
it  makes.  But  the  injury  we  are  suffering  through  the 
so-called  graft  movement  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  noth- 
ing less  indeed  than  a  species  of  degeneracy,  destructive 
to  the  very  fibre  of  society.  The  current  procedure  is 
creating  and  establishing  precedents,  turning  authority 
and  legitimacy  to  scorn — in  short,  it  is  forging  a  chain 
of  tradition  which  will  bind  us  and  gall  us  even  unto 
the  fourth  generation. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  movement  ever  since  its 
mask  of  moral  purpose  wore  threadbare  and  since  the 
barrenness  of  its  resources  drove  it  to  desperate  courses 
is  something  very  much  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  it  makes  business  dull.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  fraudu- 
lent thing,  because  while  claiming  to  be  a  moral  crusade 
it  is  in  fact  a  private  vendetta.  Second,  it  is  an  illegiti- 
mate thing,  because  while  proceeding  nominally  upon 
the  basis  of  legal  authority  it  is  a  gross  misuse  of  public 
powers  in  a  private  cause.  The  root  of  the  evil  in  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  in  the  operations  of  Abraham 
Ruef  and  Eugene  Schmitz.  Ruef  in  his  day  carried 
forward  his  regime  of  plunder  by  a  system  of  terrorism 
over  a  group  of  cringing  official  puppets.  Spreckels  is 
carrying  forward  his  scheme  of  private  vengeance  by- 
means  precisely  similar.  Mr.  Spreckels  holds  no  public 
office:  he  has  no  mandate  from  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  yet  we  see  him  month  by  month  dominating 
the  course  of  officials,  even  taking  it  upon  himself  to 
reprimand  a  public  official  in  his  own  office,  to  berate 
him  for  his  acts  and  demand  his  resignation,  as  in  the 
case  of  poor  Bigg)'  in  the  boisterous  interview  which 
preceded  his  death. 

The  true  business  of  reform  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  assumed  to 
take  it  up  was  to  destroy  the  system  of  official  suborna- 
tion and  subordination  and  reestablish  the  rule  of 
legitimacy — the  rule  under  which  the  man  nominally 
responsibl.  is  really  responsible.  Reckoning  the  accom- 
plishment of  Mr.  Spreckels  at  its  highest  pretensions, 
nothing  -t  all  has  been  done  in  the  correction  of  the 
basic  vice   of  debauched   government.     Mr.    Spreckels 

=   c  .ntirued  the  evil  principle:  his  achievement  has 
lerely  to  place  himself  in  the  position  from  which 


he  ousted  Abraham  Kuef.  The  rule  of  Spreckels  in 
our  affairs  is  fundamentally  identical  in  the  view  of 
legitimacy  and  morality  with  the  rule  of  Abraham  Ruef. 
He  has  continued  and  confirmed  a  false  and  ruinous 
practice  and,  by  his  pretensions,  has  given  to  it  in  many 
heedless  minds  even  a  glamour  of  moral  sanction. 

Equally  at  odds  with  every  principle  of  legitimacy, 
equally  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  government  by  law,  are 
the  methods  by  which  the  prosecutors  are  urging  the 
so-called  graft  trials.  There  is  now  only  the  merest 
pretense  in  these  operations  of  legal  and  regular  pro- 
cedure. The  spirit  is  notoriously  that  of  malice  and 
vengeance.  "I  will  put  them  behind  the  bars  yet" — 
this  remark,  which  the  foremost  conspirator  is  wont, 
with  fine  moral  delicacy,  to  hiss  over  his  own  dinner 
table,  characterizes  the  movement  in  its  later  develop- 
ment. It  has  come  to  be  a  thing  without  even  the 
semblance  of  moral  aim,  and  what  is  even  worse  in  its 
effects  upon  community  life,  without  more  than  a  pre- 
tense of  legal  propriety.  We  have  before  us  week  by 
week  the  spectacle  of  courts  under  the  hand  of  judges 
discredited  by  their  own  record,  debased  in  subserviency 
to  a  vulgar  and  criminal  conspiracy.  We  see  as 
witnesses  duly  accredited  before  these  courts,  confessed 
criminals,  men  who  have  been  suborned  under  bargains 
of  immunity  and  who.  even  before  the  face  of  the  public 
(as  in  the  case  of  Boodler  Wilson),  have  been  whipped 
into  "remembrance"  of  what  is  wanted  from  them  by 
their  masters.  We  have  seen  week  by  week  citizens 
dogged  by  so-called  detectives  in  an  effort  to  "fix"  a 
jury  in  the  interest  of  conviction,  without  respect  to  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case  to  be  developed  in  court. 
We  have  seen  agents  of  prosecution,  under  the  guise  of 
officers  of  court  and  in  defiance  of  the  positive  mandate 
of  another  court,  break  into  the  private  receptacles  of  a 
citizen,  search  his  confidential  papers  and  memorials, 
even  paw  over  and  read  the  letters  of  his  wife  and 
children.  We  have  seen  for  weeks  past,  and  we  see 
daily  a  procedure  in  court  so  farcical  under  any  theory 
of  legality  or  propriety  as  to  shame  the  cause  and  the 
very  name  of  justice.  We  see  regularity,  propriety, 
legality,  decency,  everything  that  smacks  of  legitimacy 
and  honor,  cast  to  the  winds  in  a  stubborn  and  desperate 
effort  to  wreak  malice  and  vengeance. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  how  trivial  and  con- 
temptible appears  the  "strictly  business"  argument.  Of 
course  these  outrageous  procedures  are  throwing  public 
money  to  the  winds,  or.  what  is  worse,  using  it  for 
shameless  purposes.  Of  course  public  taxation  is  aug- 
mented by  these  doings.  Of  course  confidence  is  being 
destroved.  Of  course  business  is  being  demoralized. 
These  things  are  grievous,  indeed,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  ruin  which  is  being  wrought,  the  "busi- 
ness" argument  is  pitiful  to  contemptibility.  That 
which  should  rouse  the  spirit  of  even'  thoughtful  man. 
which  should  stir  the  gorge  of  every  citizen  who  feels 
a  decent  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  is  a  consideration 
far  higher  and  deeper  than  any  possible  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  a  community  we  are 
being  demoralized,  not  merely  in  respect  of  immediate 
business  traffic,  but  in  respect  of  things  far  more  impor- 
tant. We  are  suffering  under  a  decline  in  the  integrity 
of  government,  in  our  rtspect  for  law,  in  our  devotion 
to  regularity  and  decency  of  conventional  procedures. 
in  the  tradition  we  are  making  for  the  governance  of 
our  children.  We  are  putting  in  discredit  and  contempt 
the  only  rule  under  which  it  is  possible  for  a  free  people 
to  maintain  social  order — we  are  dethroning  the  law. 
We  are  permitting  justice  to  be  corrupted  through 
paralysis  of  her  chosen  agents  and  in  her  own  temples. 
We  are  consenting,  in  so  far  as  we  do  not  openly  resent 
these  things,  to  the  debauchery  and  ruin  of  that  system 
for  which  our  fathers  shed  their  blood  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  Brandywine.  It  is  against  these  wrongs  and  injuries 
that  public  indignation  should  rise  and  declare  itself. 
To  talk  of  business  interests  when  issues  so  much 
greater  and  graver  are  at  stake  is  a  gross  inversion 
of  the  proportions  of  things. 

Let  nobody  understand  that  the  Argonaut  makes 
appeal  for  any  man  charged  with  crime.  Now  as 
always  the  guilty,  whatever  their  rank  or  place  in  the 
world,  ought  to  be  punished.  If  Mr.  Calhoun  bribed 
the  board  of  supervisors,  then  he  ought  indeed  to  pay 
the  penalty.  Integrity  of  the  law  should  not  be  out- 
raged in  the  interest  of  one  who  happens  to  be  a 
polished  gentleman  or  the  bearer  of  a  historic  name  or 
because  he  has  exhibited  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
spirit.  The  law  in  its  full  intent  and  spirit  should  take 
its  course.  But  every  man,  whatever  the  charges 
against  him,  has  a  right  to  be  tried  regularly  and 
decently  under  the  principles  and  rules  defined  in  our 


system  of  laws.  Every  man  charged  is  required  to  plead 
under  the  law;  therefore  in  common  justice  every  man 
charged  should  be  prosecuted  under  the  law.  Every 
man,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  mightiest,  the  guilty 
as  well  as  the  innocent,  has  the  right  to  be  adjudged 
under  and  by  the  law  rather  than  under  the  malice 
of  selfish  conspirators  and  by  the  methods  of  a  con- 
scienceless vendetta.  The  Argonaut  pleads  no  personal 
interest.  It  stands  for  the  law  in  its  regularity,  its 
legitimacy,  its  integrity,  for  there  is  no  other  principle 
under  which  the  functions  and  uses  of  society  may  be 
sustained  and  carried  forward. 


Uneasy  France. 

It  is  said  that  during  King  Edward's  recent  visit  to 
Paris  he  took  occasion  to  talk  in  a  heart-to-heart  way 
with  the  French  premier  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  republic.  He  warned  him — we  may  be  sure  in 
a  very  personal  and  friendly  way — that  France  was  in 
measurable  distance  of  revolution,  that  the  ultra- 
democracy  of  the  government  had  inflamed  rather  than 
appeased  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  that  grave  events 
might  be  expected  unless  a  strong  controlling  hand 
should  make  itself  felt.  The  seed  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  good  ground,  for  the  premier  at  once  announced 
that  the  leaders  of  the  recent  telegraphers'  strike  would 
be  prosecuted  for  their  share  in  a  difficulty  that  isolated 
the  Foreign  Office  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  hand- 
ing an  ultimatum  to  Russia  and  when  French  interests 
all  over  Europe  were  in  jeopardy.  The  reply  of  the 
Electricians'  Union  was  prompt.  They  applied  for 
membership  in  the  General  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
would  not  only  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  prose- 
cution, but  would  threaten  the  government  itself  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  general  strike.  Whether  this  general 
strike  shall  be  declared  is  now  under  discussion.  Its 
accomplishment  would  mean  the  paralysis  of  the 
country.  Already  the  postal  employees  have  left  their 
work  and  threaten  that  within  a  week  not  a  letter  shall 
enter  or  leave  Paris,  and  from  this  to  a  universal  cessa- 
tion of  work  is  only  a  step.  The  fact  that  troops  are 
under  orders  is  not  reassuring. 

The  action  of  the  Electricians'  Union  and  its  effect 
upon  the  situation  will  not  be  clear  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  French  law,  which  hardly  admits  the  existence  of 
human  rights  until  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
government.  There  was,  for  example,  no  right  of  labor 
association  until  it  was  formally  granted  by  law  on 
the  creation  of  the  General  Federation.  This  was  the 
work  of  Waldeck  Rousseau  in  1884,  and  a  mushroom 
growth  of  "labor  exchanges"  was  the  immediate  result. 
Premier  Dupuy  suppressed  them  as  soon  as  they  became 
troublesome,  but  they  were  reestablished  during  the 
Dreyfus  trouble,  when  the  government  needed  the  aid 
of  the  Socialists.  The  General  Federation  of  Labor 
has  since  become  the  biggest  thing  in  French  life,  with 
a  regular  legal  basis  and  the  legal  right  to  strike.  But 
the  General  Federation  did  not  include  government 
servants  such  as  the  telegraphers  and  the  postmen,  who 
thus  had  no  right  either  to  combine  or  to  strike. 

A  further  concession  was  won  from  the  Rouvier 
government  in  1905,  but  it  was  of  a  partial  nature. 
Henceforth  government  servants  were  allowed  to  form 
unions  or  "syndicats,"  but  not  to  strike.  The  vitality 
of  the  whole  nation  depended  upon  their  activities, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  strike  that  might  empty  the  school 
houses  and  desolate  every  post  and  telegraph  office  in 
the  country  was  one  not  to  be  lightly  faced.  But  the 
General  Federation  with  all  its  branches  had  legal 
rights  of  association  and  of  strike,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  electricians  and  the  postmen  to  amalgamate 
their  "syndicat"  with  the  General  Federation  to  bring 
them  under  cover  of  its  general  privileges.  This  is  what 
they  now  threaten  to  do  if  they  have  not  already  done 
it.  It  is  thus  another  phase  of  the  celebrated  associa- 
tions law,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  orders.  These  orders  refused 
to  associate  themselves  in  a  legal  way,  and  so  plunged 
the  government  into  the  embarrassment  of  their  ejec- 
tion. The  labor  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  to  legalize  themselves  and  so  created 
a  far  greater  difficulty  for  the  authorities  than  the  con- 
tumacious religionists. 

Some  time  before  the  Boulanger  agitation  an  eminent 
French  sociologist  said.  "I  hear  a  galloping  horse,  but 
I  can  not  yet  see  who  is  in  the  saddle."  The  galloping 
horse  is  once  more  audible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  rider.  It  is  Citizen  Pataud,  the  secretary  of  the 
Electricians'  Union,  who  has  forced  himself  to  the  front 
not  only  of  his  own  organization,  but  of  associated 
labor  all  over  France.     It  is  not  without  significance 
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that  this  daring  leader  is  already  known  as  "King 
Pataud."  He  vaulted  into  the  saddle  at  the  great  meet- 
ing of  telegraphers  that  was  addressed  by  M.  Chardon 
of  the  august  Council  of  State.  M.  Chardon  warned 
his  audience  that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  strike, 
and  this  was  received  with  such  a  tumult  that  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  declared  the  meeting  closed.  "And  I  declare 
the  meeting  to  be  reopened,"  shouted  Pataud,  making 
his  way  to  the  chair  and  summoning  every  one  to  be 
present  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration. From  that  moment  Pataud  became  a  "man 
of  destiny"  and  he  who  can  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  French  has  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Pataud  seems  to  have  no  political  views  outside  of 
his  labor  leadership.  He  is  not  an  avowed  Socialist 
and  he  has  no  good  news  for  the  monarchists.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  behind  his  agitation  lie  all 
the  forces  of  discontent,  all  those  scattered  and  rebel- 
lious units  that,  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  need  only 
a  focusing  point  to  become  formidable.  French  gov- 
ernments die  as  much  from  old  age  and  from  popular 
weariness  as  from  incapacity,  and  the  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  situation  is  a  general  sense  of  impending 
change,  a  general  belief  that  the  hour  has  come — and 

perhaps  the  man. 

♦ 

Reflections  Upon  an  Individual  Experience. 

Very  recently  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  having  a 
job  of  house  painting  to  be  done,  called  upon  a  well- 
known  contractor,  asking  him  to  suggest  a  man  for 
the  work.  The  contractor  ran  over  a  series  of  names 
and  finally  halted  at  one.  manifestly  German,  with  the 
remark,  "I  have  not  personally  seen  any  of  his  work, 
but  I  think  he  will  give  you  satisfaction.  He  has  the 
manner  of  a  workman  who  knows  his  business,  besides, 
he  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country." 

"And  what,"  asked  the  editor,  "is  the  advantage 
in  having  learned  one's  trade  in  the  'old  country'?" 

The  contractor  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  In  the  old 
country,  he  said,  a  tradesman,  painter  or  other 
mechanic,  commonly  comes  from  a  family  associated 
traditionally  with  his  particular  trade.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  tend- 
ing to  promote  taste  for  the  family  trade  and  to  sustain 
respect  for  it.  If  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  least  in 
most  instances,  the  son  becomes  the  inheritor,  so  to 
speak,  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  propensity,  all  leading  up 
to  ultimate  efficiency.  Then,  when  working  life  begins, 
the  youth  is  duly  apprenticed,  usually  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  During  this  time  he  is  under  constant 
superintendence,  his  work  always  being  subject  to  an 
oversight  tending  to  its  betterment.  He  comes  out  of 
his  apprenticeship  not  only  a  skilled  workman,  but  one 
disciplined  by  the  drill  of  experience  for  all  the  work 
of  the  craft.  The  "old  country"  mechanic,  one  duly 
accredited  in  his  own  craft,  is  commonly  a  man  who 
may  be  depended  upon  for  skill  in  his  work  and  for 
conscientious  devotion  to  it.  It  is  partly  his  inheritance, 
partly  his  training,  partly  the  development  which  long 
tutelage  has  given  of  devotion  to  the  trade. 

Then  the  contractor  turned  to  the  American  mechanic. 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  he  said,  that  we  don't  proceed 
by  the  same  methods  or  to  the  same  ends  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place  nearly  every  mechanic's  son 
looks  toward  some  easier  way  of  life  than  the  trade  of 
his  father.  He  commonly  goes  to  the  public  school 
long  enough  to  get  the  notion  that  manual  work  is  a 
contemptible  thing,  only  to  be  resorted  to  after  one  has 
failed  to  get  on  in  life  by  any  other  means.  He  aims 
to  live  not  by  industry,  but  by  politics  or  speculation  or 
some  species  of  professional  or  quasi-professional  work. 
A  trade — the  trade  of  his  father — is  commonly  the  last 
thought  in  his  mind. 

And  when  the  boy  of  exceptional  sense  does  turn  to 
skilled  industry  as  a  life  purpose  he  finds  the  door  of 
his  father's  occupation  fast  locked  in  his  face.  The 
Plumbers'  Union,  or  the  Cabinet  Makers'  Union,  or  the 
Cement  Workers'  Union  all  have  strict  rules  concern- 
ing apprenticeship.  The  number  of  boys  allowed  to 
any  one  shop  or  employer  is  limited  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  trade  as  a  monopoly  for 
those  already  in  it.  The  Plumbers'  Union,  for  example, 
wishes  to  restrict  the  number  of  plumbers  in  any  given 
community,  to  the  end  that  wages  may  be  maintained 
on  a  high  level.  If  young  men  are  to  be  permitted 
indiscriminately  to  learn  the  plumbers'  trade  appren- 
tices will  be  many,  doing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work,  and  in  the  end  there  will  be  many  plumbers 
instead  of  few.  And  so  it  is  all  down  the  line  of  indus- 
trial occupations.  The  members  of  every  trade  want  to 
limit,  and  do  limit,  in  fact,  through  unionism,  the  num- 


bers who  may  learn  the  trade,  thereby  barring  the  door 
of  that  particular  trade  against  young  men. 

Likewise  at  the  dictation  of  unionism,  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  general  conditions  under  which 
boys  may  be  employed  in  any  industry  are  such  as  to 
render  the  apprentice  system  rather  a  bother  than  an 
advantage  to  the  employer.  Certain  classes  of  work 
must  not  be  done  by  apprentices;  the  youngsters  must 
be  kept  at  minor  tasks  wherein  their  work  will  not 
compete  with  the  work  of  regular  journeymen.  Again, 
the  boys  must  not  have  an  alL-round  experience ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  do  any  part  of  journeymen's  work  they 
must  be  given  full  journeymen's  pay,  leaving  no  advan- 
tage to  the  employer,  no  margin  to  pay  for  the  labors 
of  supervision,  instruction,  etc.  The  result  is  that  the 
apprentice  system  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
country.  And  even  where  it  does  survive,  the  restric- 
tions are  so  many  that  the  apprentice  gets  no  real 
training;  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
without  being  a  technically  qualified  man.  Further- 
more, he  gets  nothing  of  the  moral  poise,  nothing  of  the 
sense  of  dignity  of  his  work,  nothing  of  love  for  it, 
under  a  system  to  which  he  is  an  attachment  rather 
than  an  integral  element.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
instances  that  the  younger  rank  of  American  mechanics 
are  properly  qualified  men.  As  already  explained,  the 
terms  of  apprenticeship  are  inadequate ;  its  period  is  too 
short,  the  range  of  employment  permitted  under  it  is 
too  narrow,  the  drill  which  it  provides  is  far  from 
being  a  full  and  sufficient  discipline  either  of  hand  or 
mind  or  spirit. 

Now,  the  competitions  of  modern  life  are  primarily 
those  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  country  that  can 
create  out  of  raw  materials  universally  available  the 
best  merchandise  at  the  lowest  cost  is  the  country 
which  wins  in  every  commercial  field.  England  for  a 
long  period  has  carried  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  world,  not  because  of  her  natural  advantages, 
but  because  of  the  superiority  of  her  workmen.  For  a 
century  the  British  stamp  upon  manufactured  goods 
was  the  mark  of  supreme  excellence,  and  in  competi- 
tions the  world  over  it  was  accepted — not  only  accepted, 
but  specially  paid  for. 

In  recent  years  Germany  and  America  have  made 
large  advances  in  competition  writh  England,  partly 
because  the  British  industrial  system  under  unionism  is 
deteriorating.  Yankee  skill  and  the  dogged  German 
spirit  have  slowly  been  forging  their  way  ahead.  But 
in  very  recent  years,  while  Germany  has  been  making 
her  greatest  advances,  American  progress  has  been  less 
notable.  The  traditional  Yankee  skill  has  not  been 
maintained.  The  American  shops  are  no  longer  pro- 
ducing the  best,  they  are  no  longer  producing  the  great- 
est output  per  man.  Their  work  is  relatively  deteriorat- 
ing and  with  it  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the 
competitive  power  of  American  industry  and  American 
commerce.  We  have  larger  resources,  with  facilities 
quite  as  good  as  any  other  country,  but  our  w-orkmen 
are  not  what  they  were.  The  younger  rank  is  less 
skilled,  less  devoted,  less  qualified  by  propensity  and 
character  for  its  work ;  and  these  facts  are  telling  with 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  product  of  our  factories. 

Today  if  you  want  the  best  of  anything  you  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  compelled  to  buy  an  imported  article — 
a  thing  made  in  a  factory  where  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  unionism  with  its  restrictions,  limitations,  and 
individual  demoralizations  have  not  entered.  If  right 
here  at  home  you  want  a  man  to  paint  your  house  you 
will  commonly  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  get  a  man 
from  the  "old  country"  because  our  own  mechanics  are 
not  duly  disciplined  and  skilled.  We  have  come  to  a 
point  where  we  can  not  do  even  our  own  work  as  well 
as  those  who  come  to  us  from  countries  less  con- 
taminated by  the  destructive  rule  of  unionism,  less 
limited  by  interference  with  the  training  of  youth.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  fact  that  in  the  sphere 
of  industry  as  in  many  other  spheres  our  country  is  not 
developing  the  human  material  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  industry  and  production.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  added  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  cure  this  evil 
or  we  shall  not  maintain  ourselves  in  the  general  com- 
petitions of  the  world  nor  indeed  in  domestic  self- 
sufficiency. 

What  happens  to  a  country  when  it  scorns  the  labors 
of  the  mechanic  and  subordinates  industry  to  other 
ideals  and  standards  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
decline  of  Spain  and  in  the  degeneracy  of  Spanish  char- 
acter. And  if  we  don't  want  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Spain  we  must  find  a  way  to  give  respect  and  opportu- 
nity to  industry.  We  must  make  a  condition  wherein  if 
you  want  to  paint  your  house  or  build  a  chimney  you 


do  not  have  to  search  for  a  painter  or  a  mason  trained 
in  the  "old  country." 


The  British  Budget 

The  British  financial  statement,  commonly  known  as 
the  Budget,  has  proved  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  those 
sections  of  the  population  who,  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  contribute  the  least  to  the  treasury  funds.  The 
introduction  of  the  Budget  is  an  annual  affair  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  consists  of  a  minute  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year  and 
a  carefully  prepared  estimate  for  the  year  to  come. 
Should  there  be  a  surplus  it  is  used  at  once  in  the 
relief  of  taxation,  while  a  deficit  is  similarly  provided 
for  by  augmented  imposts.  However  it  may  be,  a  bal- 
ance must  be  found  year  by  year,  debts  must  be  paid 
in  full  and  at  once,  and  the  nation  must  be  informed 
to  a  penny  as  to  the  precise  state  of  the  public  funds. 

The  present  government  did  well  during  its  first  three 
years.  It  paid  off  $75,000,000  of  the  national  debt, 
thus  reducing  the  annual  interest  by  nearly  $10,000,000. 
while  there  were  no  new  taxes  of  any  importance.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  depression  there  was  a 
deficit  for  the  current  year  of  about  $7,500,000,  but 
although  this  was  bad  enough,  the  estimates  for  the 
coming  year  showed  an  anticipated  further  deficit  of 
$78,000,000,  due,  of  course,  to  old  age  pensions.  Dread- 
noughts, and  similar  luxuries  of  modern  civilization. 
The  whole  of  this  amount  must  be  raised  forthwith 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  Budget  naturally  lay  in 
the  new  taxation  that  would  be  called  for  and  which 
must  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Needing  money,  he  proposes  to  go  to  the  people  who 
have  it  and  whose  contributions  hitherto  have  been 
wholly  incommensurate  with  their  means.  The  tax  on  ■ 
unearned  incomes  will  be  increased  to  one  shilling  and 
two  pence  in  the  pound.  Upon  earned  incomes  of  over 
£2000  the  tax  will  be  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Those 
who  earn  less  than  £500  a  year  will  be  allowed  an 
abatement  of  £10  for  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  while  on  incomes  exceeding  £5000  a  year  there  will 
be  an  additional  tax  of  six  pence  in  the  pound. 

The  death  duties  are  raised  in  like  proportion  but 
upon  a  sliding  scale.  The  man  who  leaves  $1,000,000 
behind  him  at  his  death  will  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  government  will  take  S250.000  for  legacy 
duties.  Then  there  is  a  new  tax  upon  mining  royalties, 
upon  undeveloped  lands,  upon  ungotten  minerals,  upon 
unearned  increment,  and  upon  stock  exchange  specula- 
tions. The  duty  on  whisky  is  increased  by  one-third,  the 
duty  on  tobacco  is  advanced  16  cents  per  pound,  and  a 
new  tax  upon  motor-cars  is  imposed.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  left  untouched,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
merchants,  who  rushed  large  quantities  out  of  bond 
in  anticipation  of  a  treasury  raid.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
explained  in  his  speech  that  he  had  no  designs  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  that  there  would  be  no  new 
taxation  upon  such  commodities.  Such  are  the  main 
expedients  by  which  the  chancellor  proposes  to  pay  his 
way,  and  he  has  at  least  let  the  nation  know  the  precise 
extent  of  its  debt  and  how  it  was  incurred. 

The  proposals  for  new  taxation  have  naturally  been 
received  with  mixed  feelings.  The  rich  man  cries  con- 
fiscation while  the  poor  man  smiles  his  approval.  But 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  new  expenditure,  it  would 
seem  that  substantial  justice  has  been  done.  The  old 
age  pension  scheme  is  little  more  than  a  ransom  offered 
by  wealth  to  poverty,  while  every  one  knows  that  the 
military  and  naval  scare  was  engineered  if  not  actually 
manufactured  by  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin  and 
for  an  increased  insurance  upon  their  own  property. 
If  there  were  only  some  way  by  which  fire-eating 
editors  could  be  substantially  mulcted  to  pay  for  the 
hysteria  that  they  induce  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  civilization,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
seems  to  have  made  a  reasonable  use  of  the  by  no  means 
plentiful  material  at  his  service. 
> 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  direct  primary  in  the  State  of  Washington  con- 
tinues to  work  out  those  practical  results  which  have 
made  the  system  so  interesting  in  Oregon.  Spokane 
is  a  Republican  city  by  a  large  majority,  but  under  the 
direct  primary  law  it  has  just  elected  a  Democratic 
mayor  precisely  as  Portland  elected  a  Democratic 
mayor  some  time  ago.  It  worked  in  this  way:  There 
was  a  scramble  among  second-rate  Republicans  under 
the  primary  plan  for  the  nomination,  a 
great  that  there  were  many  candidate?. 
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that  a  weak  man,  able  to  command  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  vote,  won  out  at  the  polls.  This  is 
the  usual  thing,  because  strong  men  do  not  compete 
under  the  system,  and  because  cheap  "popularity" 
counts  for  more  in  the  primary  voting  than  substantial 
merit,  which  is  more  than  likely  to  be  involved  in 
local  antagonisms.  It  is  your  good  fellow — your  Eagle, 
your  Elk,  your  Native  Son,  your  miscellaneous  '"'jiner" 
— who  invariably  wins  under  the  system.  Then  when 
the  majority  nomination  has  thus  been  bestowed  upon 
a  weak  man.  of  many  enmities  in  his  own  party,  the 
minority  party  puts  up  a  man  upon  whom  it  can  unite 
and  wins  in  the  end.  Of  course  those  who  like  to 
see  Democratic  mayors  in  Republican  cities,  those  who 
do  not  regard  it  as  important  that  men  chosen  to 
public  office  should  represent  the"  prevailing  political 
sentiment,  those  who  do  not  care  much  any  way  about 
matters  of  this  sort — all  such  see  no  objection  to  the 
system.  But  those  who  realize  the  responsibilities  of 
government,  general  and  local,  those  who  think  it  im 
portant  that  sound  ideas  and  those  who  stand  for 
them  should  dominate  the  public  life,  have  other  views. 
All  such  know  that  the  way  to  cheapen  and  degrade 
political  life  and  to  weaken  community  forces  is  to 
cheapen  the  character  of  men  in  public  office  and  so 
to  confuse  issues  that  no  official  has  any  responsibility 
either  to  any  particular  body  of  ideas  or  to  any  particu- 
lar group  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


Hon.  T.  \Y.  Davenport,  of  Silverton,  Ore.,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  latest  number  of  "The  Quarterly  of  the 
Oregonian  Historical  Society"  a  most  interesting  pre- 
sentment of  conditions  in  Oregon  fifty  years  ago.  of 
'  the  thought,  the  debate,  the  spirit  and  opinion  of  the 
times  with  respect  to  the  then  pending  slavery  ques- 
tion. This  is  good  woFk.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  life  and  tradition  of  any  country  that  the 
varving  phases  of  its  mental  and  moral  moods  should 
be  set  down  and  preserved.  This  work  is  being  done 
in  Oregon  by  men  of  whom  Mr.  Davenport  is  an 
example,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  Work  of  this  kind  and  in  this  spirit  ought 
to  be  done  in  California.  The  Argonaut  suggests  that 
the  society  of  Native  Sons  might  very  properly  under- 
take it.  It  is  infinitely  a  better  function  than  giving 
picnics,  promoting  fancy  balls  and  doing  politics. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Up  in  Oregon  and  under  the  direct  primary  law. 
there  is  contention — both  contention  and  confusion — 
on  the  use  of  party  names,  and  there  are  those  to 
declare  that  in  these  days  party  names  signify  nothing. 
To  these  the  Portland  Oregonian  says: 

Party  names  in  this  country  have  stood  for  distinct  policies 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  So  they  will  again.  Indeed,  they 
do  now.  The  Republican  party-  stands  for  a  government  of 
authority,  and  on  occasion  a  government  of  force.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  stands  for  a  loose  kind  of  policy  that  in  its  ulti- 
mate is  negation  or  abandonment  of  government  to  sectional 
ideas  and  to  local  whims.  President  Cleveland  was  only  nomi- 
nally a  Democrat.  When  he  asserted  authority  for  the 
government  and  used  force  to  overcome  opposition,  he  lost 
his  standing  at  once  with  his  party.  His  vigorous  measures, 
repeating  those  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Lincoln,  broke 
the  backbone  of  his  party ;  and  it  never  has  been  vertebrate 
since. 

Hammond  Lamont,  journalist  and  educator,  died  sud- 
denly in  Xew  York,  May  6.  Mr.  Lamont  was  a  Har- 
vard graduate  who  began  newspaper  work  in  Albany, 
Xew  York,  and  soon  afterward  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  After  two 
years  in  the  latter  position  he  returned  to  the  East  to 
become  an  instructor  in  English  at  Harvard  University, 
subsequently  going  to  Brown  University  as  associate 
professor  in  the  same  department.  He  was  professor 
in  rhetoric  there  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
1900.  He  came  to  California  on  two  occasions,  as 
lecturer  in  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
California.  In  1906  he  became  editor  of  the  Nation,  a 
place  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Lamont  distinguished  himself  in  all  his  activities,  and 
as  a  writer  and  critic  displayed  unusual  ability  and  an 
effective  style.  In  his  personal  relations  he  won  the 
highest  regard  of  all.  He  was  only  forty-five  years 
old.     A  widow,  a  brother,  and  a  sister  survive  him. 


The  Viscount  d'Avenel  in  Paris  recently  said  that  in 

1909  France  finds  herself  ten  times  richer  than  she  was 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  six  times  richer  than  she  was 

seventy-five  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  King  Louis 

Philippe.    This  wealth  has  been  acquired  almost  entirely 

during   the    last   half-century,   and   is   in   the   hands   of 

the   army   of   small   land-owners   who   have   taken   the 

place  of  the   few  owners  of  vast  estates   which   have 

been  broV-  n  up.     France  has  a  very  small  number  of 

possessing    large     fortunes.     Only    5000     have 

Oi  S20.000  a  year.    There  are  only  ten  million- 

ho  enjoy  incomes  above  a  million. 


It  is  distressing  to  find  that  Mr.  Loeb's  financial  chastity 
has  been  attacked  by  an  offered  bribe  of  $260,000,  and  this 
so  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  collectorship  of  the  port 
of  Xew  York.  The  attack  was,  of  course,  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
Mr.  Loeb  says  so  himself.  Indeed,  we  should  never  have 
known  anything  about  it  but  for  the  collector's  frank  avowal 
of  an  immaculate  purity  that  must  cause  every  patriot  heart 
to  beat  under  a  forced  draught.  Suppose  some  other  man  had 
been  collector  of  the  port  when  this  nefarious  project  was 
mooted,  some  man  who  had  never  basked  under  the  effulgent 
radiance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  idea  is  too  dreadful  for 
expression,  but  we  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  immor- 
tality of  great  ideals. 

The  offer  of  the  bribe  came  from  the  smuggling  syndicate 
responsible  for  the  recent  attempt  to  land  $55,000  worth  of 
Paris  gowns.  Mr.  Loeb  says:  "The  amount  now  offered  the 
government  to  drop  the  investigation  and  probable  prosecution 
is  $260,000.  The  amount  represents  what  would  be  the  penal- 
ties of  fully  $200,000  above  the  appraised  value  of  the  goods. 
All  offers  have  been  refused.     We  want  the  smugglers." 

There  is  something  memorable  about  those  fine  concluding 
sentences,  something  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  utterances 
of  the  past.  "All  offers  have  been  refused.  We  want  the 
smugglers."  In  this  age  of  decadence  we  can  at  least  thank 
God  for  Mr.  Loeb.  . 

The  problem  of  Southern  appointments,  so  ably  handled  by 
Mr.  Taft,  is  responsible  for  some  good  stories.  Two  of  them 
are  just  now  being  canvassed  in  Washington,  and  not  with- 
out amusement.  The  first  concerned  Senator  Simmons  and 
the  President,  and  had  to  do  with  the  announced  appointment 
of  a  certain  North  Carolinian  to  office,  the  which  appointment 
the  senator  had  called  to  protest  most  vigorously.  Here  is 
the  conversation  alleged  to  have  ensued : 

"Well,  now,  senator,"  said  the  President,  "I  am  frank  to 
say  to  you  that  if  this  man  is  objectionable  to  you,  I  will  hesi- 
tate about  appointing  him.  I  am  desirous  always  of  consulting 
you  gentlemen  from  the  South  in  such  matters.  Since  you 
don't  like  this  man,  suppose  you  suggest  a  name  to  me." 

"No,  sir,  Mr.  President,  never."  exclaimed  Simmons. 

"No  !     Why  not?"  asked  Taft. 

"For  this  simple  reason,  Mr.  President,"  was  the  reply. 
"If  I  suggest  a  man  to  you  and  he  is  appointed,  that  man 
will  immediately  become  a  Republican,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  assist,  sir,  in  making  Republicans  out  of  our  good  Demo- 
crats. During  your  administration  I  may  frequently  protest 
against  some  prospective  appointee,  but  never  shall  I  appear 
to  recommend  any  one  to  you." 

The  second  story  concerned  Senator  Frazier  of  Tennessee, 
who  had  called  to  talk  over  patronage  in  that  State  : 

"Tell  me  who  your  good  lawyers  are?"  suggested  Taft. 

"That  I  will  not,"  replied  the  senator.  "Most  of  our  good 
lawyers  are  also  good  Democrats,  and  I  will  not  hand  them 
over  to  you  to  be  tampered  with." 

If  these  two  stories  are  authentic  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  duty  of  party  allegiance  hangs  somewhat  lightly  upon  the 
conscience   of    Southern    Democrats. 


Senator  Tillman  has  honored  the  President  by  a  formal 
visit  of  congratulation.  In  spite  of  his  long,  arduous,  and 
self-sacrificing  service  of  his  country  it  has  never  before 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  distinguished  and  militant  senator  to 
call  upon  a  President.  In  order  to  allay  the  feverish  curiosity 
excited  by  his  visit  Senator  Tillman  was  good  enough  to 
explain  that  he  had  no  favors  to  ask  nor  even  advice  to  offer. 
He  would  have  gone  to  the  White  House  sooner  had  it  been 
possible,  and  he  had  merely  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
pay  his  respects  to   the  head   of  the  nation. 


There  was  a  time  when  William  Travers  Jerome,  district 
attorney  of  New  York,  had  nothing  unkind  to  say  about  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  but  experience  has  taught  him 
some  bitter  lessons  on  the  "demagogic  rule  of  newspapers. 
Speaking  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York  at  a  dinner  given  to 
him  by  the  panel  of  the  grand  jury-  he  said : 

I  believe  today  that  those  of  wide  experience  will  bear  me 
out,  when,  if  a  young  man  consults  them,  if  they  think  that 
he  is  bright  and  capable,  they  say,  "Keep  out  of  public  life  ; 
there  is  no  future."  There  is  no  future  because  we  are  gov- 
erned and  ruled  here  by  demagogic  opinion.  We  are  only  per- 
mitted to  do  certain  things  ;  not  to  demonstrate  what  there  is 
in  the  position,  because  we  allow  people  who  live  in  the  top 
stories  of  these  high  buildings  to  write  on  subjects  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  and  attempt  to  tell  the  public  about 
something,  talking  on  a  subject  which  thev  know  nothing  of. 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  give  out  a  fair  and  just  criticism. 
No  honest  man  objects  to  criticism,  but  we  have  come,  gentle- 
men, to  be  run  in  a  measure  by  the  newspapers,  for  the  news- 
papers, and  there  will  be  another  greater  peril  than  this  unless 
it  is  checked.  

Senator  Cummins  has  expounded  the  new  "Iowa  Idea"  to 
the  Senate  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  in  support  of 
his  amendment  for  a  graduated  income  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  $10,000  a  year  and  over,  which  increases  to  a  6 
per  cent  tax  on  incomes  of  $100,000.  Incomes  below  $5000 
are  not  taxed.  Explaining  his  amendment,  Senator  Cummins 
made  the  following  statement; 

The  amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax  differs  in  some 
important  particulars  from  both  the  law  of  1894  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bailey.  It  exempts  incomes 
below  $5000  and  authorizes  the  reduction  of  that  amount  from 
every  dutiable  income.     The  rate  provided   for  is  as  follows  : 

Upon  incomes  not  exceeding  $10,000.  2  per  cent;  upon 
incomes  not  exceeding  $20,000,  2lA  per  cent;  upon  incomes 
not  exceeding  $40,000,  3  per  cent ;  upon  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing $60,000,  3J-S  per  cent;  upon  incomes  not  exceeding  $80,000, 
4  per  cent;  upon  incomes  not  exceeding  5100,000,  5  per  cent; 
upon  all  incomes  exceeding  $100,000.  6  per  cent. 

Asked  what  revenue  his  income-tax  project  would  yield,  Mr. 
Cummins  said  it  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  he  believed 
that   at  least  $40,000,000  would  flow  from   that  source. 

Before  he  had  concluded,  Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia  secured 
an  admission  from  Senator  Cummins,  by  dint  of  persistent 
questioning,  that  the  Iowa  senator  would  be  in  favor  of 
imposing   the   tax    even    if   he   were   convinced   that   the   tariff 


bill  would  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  govern- 
ment's need.  Mr.  Cummins  admitted  that  he  favored  such 
a  tax  because  it  compelled  the  wealth  of  the  country  to 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  he  said  if  the  income  tax 
added  more  than  enough  revenue  he  would  readjust  the 
schedules  and  reduce  duties. 


The  tariff  bill  still  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  larger 
newspapers  of  the  East,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  denunciation.  Even  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  inclined  to  bless  have  resorted  to  curses  instead 
as  the  real  "inwardness"  of  the  situation  is  disclosed.  Some 
hesitation  was  indeed  pardonable.  A  tariff  bill  is  not  distin- 
guished for  that  pellucid  lucidity  associated  with  compositions 
of  the  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  order.  Many  of  its 
clauses  can  be  read  two  or  three  times  over  without  arousing 
any  passionate  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  The  New  York 
Sun,  indeed,  says  that  no  one  can  a  read  a  line  of  the  bill 
without  being  better  and  wiser,  without  awe  and  ecstasy  and 
a  sense  of  occult  influences  and  powers,  but  that  is  not  the 
experience  of  the  less  intellectually  exalted  among  us.  Who 
among  us,  for  example,  can  conjure  up  a  definite  opinion  at 
first  glance  upon  the  following  clause  as  copied  from  the 
Congressional   Record : 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  201,  line  25,  after  the 
word  "nitro-toluol"  to  strike  out  "napthylaminsulfoacids  and 
their  sodium  or  potassium  salts,  naphtolsulfo acids  and  their 
sodium  or  potassium  salts,  amidonaphtolsulfoacids  and  their 
sodium  or  potassium  salts,  amidosalicylic  acid,  binitrochlor- 
benzol,  diamidostilbendisulfoacid,  metanilic  acid,  paranitranilin, 
dimethylanilin."  so  as  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

528.  Coal  tar,  crude  pilch  of  coal  tar,  and  products  of  coal 
tar  known  as  dead  or  creosote  oil,  benzol,  toluol,  naphthalin, 
xylol,  phenol,  cresol,  toluidine.  xylidin,  cumidin,  binitrotoluol. 
binitrobenzol,  benzidin,  tolidin,  dianisidin,  naphtol,  naphtyla- 
min,  diphenylamin,  benzald°hyde,  benzyl  chloride,  resorcin. 
nitrobenzol  and  nitro-toluol,  all  the  foregoing  not  medicinal 
and  not  colors  or  dyes. 

But  the  Senate  agreed  to  that  amendment  without  discus- 
sion. To  the  senatorial  eye  the  proposition  was  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  Perhaps  no  other  nation  could  furnish 
a  spectacle  of  such  legislative  erudition  or  such  ability  to 
pronounce   instantaneous  judgment  upon  such  a  question. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  so  dis- 
courteous as  to  draw  a  comparison  between  a  cage  of 
menagerie  monkeys  and  the  tariff-making  activities  of  the 
country.     He  says: 

While  the  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  was  in  winter  head- 
quarters at  Bridgeport.  Connecticut,  thirty  or  forty  monkeys 
were  kept  in  a  large  circular  cage,  separated  by  wire  parti- 
tions. At  feeding-time  each  monkey  received  his  separate  por- 
tion, but,  instead  of  eating  it,  the  highly  intelligent  animal 
would  thrust  his  hand  through  the  grating  and  grab  some 
of  his  nearest  neighbor's  food.  While  thus  engaged,  his 
neighbor  would  be  pilfering  from  the  next  compartment,  and 
so  on,  all  around  the  cage.  The  result  was  that  a  lot  of  food 
was  spilled  and  wasted,  and,  in  the  end,  few  of  the  monkeys 
got  as  much  as  if  they  had  contented  themselves  with  their 
own  portion. 

In  Congress  today  we  find  the  manufacturers  trying  to  steal 
from  the  consumers  ;  the  farmers  seeking  higher  prices  at  the 
expense  of  the  workers  who  buy  farm  products ;  the  workers 
endeavoring  to  get  higher  wages  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
goods  they  make.  If  they  are  all  successful  the  net  result 
would  be  to  leave  them  just  where  they  would  be  with  no 
tariff  at  all.  But  the  ape  instinct  is  too  strong  in  humanity 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  so  Congress  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  the  arena  in  which  the  game  of  grab,  greed,  and 
graft  will  be  played  to  the  limit  by  the  representatives  of  the 
ignorant  and  short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  country. 


The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  "the  country  is  again 
being  wheedled  and  fooled  into  complaisance  with  more  tariff 
for  more  trust  protection,  by  arguments  that  destroy  them- 
selves. It  is  time  for  the  people  to  wake  up  to  this  ever- 
continuing,  more-tariff  iniquity,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  some 
indication  of  an  awakening."  The  Republican  believes  that 
the  President  will  veto  the  bill.  Otherwise  "his  administra- 
tion would  start  off  with  so  heavy  a  discredit  mark  against 
it  as  to  weigh  it  down  in  the  popular  estimation  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  term."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that 
by  the  Senate  bill  "the  Republican  party  is  threatened  not 
only  with  failure,  but  disgrace."  The  New  York  Globe  says 
the  country  "is  not  to  be  tricked  by  after-the-event  verbal 
analysis."  The  New  York  Tribune  calls  for  a  reduction  of 
the  Dingley  schedules  "in  accordance  with  good  national  and 
consequently  with  good  party  policy."  The  New  York  World 
calls  upon  the  President  to  exercise  his  veto  and  assures  him 
that  he  "need  not  fear  the  political  consequences."  And  so 
the  chorus  grows  louder  and  louder,  but  the  Senate  seems 
to  hear  nothing  of  it. 


Holbein's  portrait  of  Christina  of  Denmark  has  been 
sold  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  is  said  to  an  American, 
for  $330,000.     There  is  talk  in  London  of  a  movement 
to  retain  the  picture  in  that  country.     Sir  Philip  Burne- 
Jones,    the    artist,    says    that    if    the    Holbein    goes    to 
America  it  will  not  only  be  lost  to  England,  but  to  the 
world.     No  painting  upon  a  panel,  he  says,  can  survive 
for  many  years  in  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  Amer- 
ican rooms  and  galleries.     The  wood  inevitably  cracks. 
This  is  common  knowledge  among  all  connoisseurs,  and 
a   grave    responsibility    attaches     to     those     cone, 
whenever   a   panel   picture   crosses   the   Atlantic.     The 
picture  was  done  in  153S,  when  Henry  YIII  sent  H 
Holbein    to    Belgium    to    paint   the   Duchess   of 
whom  Henry  had  in  mind  as  the  successor  of  Jan*1 
mour. 

Adres  Osuna,  director  of  public  education,  has  . 
the  state  government  of  Coahnila.  Mexico,  to  enact  an 
order   prohibiting   school   teachers    and    children 
attending  bullfights.     Seiior  Osuna   believes   thai 
nessing  such  brutal  exhibitions  as  bullfighting  tei 
harden  the  minds  of  students  and  make  them  unfit  for 
citizenship. 


May  15,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ADMIRALS  IN  TROUBLE. 


"Piccadilly" 


Talks    About    the    British    Navy,    and    Lord 
Beresford  and  Sir  John  Fisher. 


This  is  certainly  a  da}-  of  tribulation  for  English 
admirals.  A  few  weeks  ago  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
hauled  down  his  flag,  after  having  seen  continuous 
service  for  fifty  years  and  more  hard  fighting  than  any 
other  man  in  the  navy.  And  now  Sir  John  Fisher, 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  in  trouble,  although 
no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  why.  There  is  some 
talk  of  an  inquiry  into  his  official  life,  and  this,  of 
course,  would  mean  his  resignation,  but  in  the  meantime 
nothing  more  serious,  is  said  by  any  one  than  that  he  is 
something  of  a  martinet  and  has  made  hundreds  of 
enemies  among  those  who  do  not  like  to  be  forced  to 
work  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

People  are  more  interested  in  Lord  Beresford  than 
Sir  John  Fisher.  Lord  Beresford  is  one  of  the  men 
who  lay  hold  upon  the  imagination  not  alone  because 
he  has  done  remarkable  things,  but  because  he  is 
credited  with  an  intensely  human  nature  and  with  the 
peculiarly  attractive  qualities  that  we  usually  associate 
with  sailors.  He  came  first  into  prominence  during  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  on  the  occasion  of  Arabi 
Pasha's  revolt,  that  unfortunate  Egyptian  who  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  dream  dreams  of  national  independ- 
ence. Beresford  was  in  command  of  the  Condor,  an 
insignificant  little  gunboat,  but  by  his  audacity  in  engag- 
ing Fort  Marabout  and  silencing  its  guns  he  won  the 
admiral's  signal  of  "Well  done.  Condor."  A  little  later 
he  was  in  command  of  the  naval  brigade  of  the  Gordon 
relief  expedition.  Nearly  killed  at  Abu  Klea  through 
his  determination  to  save  a  jammed  gun  that  had  been 
left  outside  the  square  during  an  Arab  rush,  he  was 
again  mentioned  in  dispatches.  Then  came  his  rescue 
of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  an 
island  in  the  Xile  and  was  already  reckoned  as  a  "sure 
thing"  by  the  tribesmen.  Beresford  went  to  his  relief 
on  a  river  boat  that  was  disabled  under  fire  and  was 
repaired  by  the  engineers  while  Beresford  fought  a 
fierce  action  from  the  deck.  That  was  his  last  actual 
engagement,  although  probably  he  had  high  hopes  of 
a  fight  when  he  was  temporarily  ordered  to  put  out 
from  Gibraltar  and  intercept  the  Russian  fleet  after  its 
crazy  behavior  in  firing  upon  the  Dogger  Bank  fishing 
boats. 

Since  then  Beresford  has  been  something  of  a  thom 
in  the  flesh  of  the  government  and  of  that  section  of 
officialism  that  believes  in  letting  things  absolutely 
alone.  Knowing  the  weak  points  of  the  navy  to  the 
last  detail,  he  has  always  had  an  uncomfortable  deter- 
mination to  let  the  nation  also  know  them,  and  within 
a  few  days  of  the  final  surrender  of  his  command  he 
has  issued  another  of  his  impressive  warnings,  and  it 
comes  at  a  psychological  moment  when  the  average 
Englishman  is  rather  surprised  each  morning  to  find 
that  no  German  officer  from  an  invading  force  has  been 
billeted  upon  his  breakfast  table.  In  1900  Beresford 
began  his  two  years'  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  and  rapidly  put  it  upon  an  effective  w-ar  basis. 
In  1903  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  and  rendered  a  similar  service  there.  Then 
came  the  quarrel  among  the  naval  men  in  which  Beres- 
ford figured  somewhat  prominently,  and  it  gradually 
became  evident  that  both  admirals  and  captains  were 
divided  into  two  camps  over  a  miserable  dispute  that 
began  by  being  childish  and  that  might  easily  have 
ended  in  a  tragedy.  Sir  John  Fisher  was  among  those 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  a  parti- 
sanship as  hurtful  to  individual  reputations  as  to  the 
national  service.  This  unlucky  quarrel  was  probably 
the  beginning  of  the  unpopularity  that  has  now  cast  a 
cloud  over  the  first  sea  lord. 

Sir  John  Fisher  has,  of  course,  made  enemies — hosts 
of  them.  He  is  not  a  man  who  particularly  cares  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  he  has  never  allowed  any- 
thing to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  contemplated  reform. 
So  long  as  Queen  Victoria  was  alive  his  zeal  was  held 
in  check,  as  the  queen  was  conservative  to  the  backbone 
and  keenly  sensitive  to  anything  that  would  diminish 
the  royal  prerogatives.  But  with  the  death  of  the 
queen  the  admiral  had  things  his  own  way.  Xaval  edu- 
cation was  the  first  to  be  overhauled  by  the  grim 
seaman.  Then  came  the  reform  of  dockyards  and  the 
better  distribution  of  the  ships.  From  the  dockyard 
laborers  to  the  naval  officer,  every  one  was  expected  to 
do  about  twice  as  much  as  ever  before,  and  as  the 
number  of  men  involved  is  enormous,  the  amount  of 
enmity  created  is  correspondingly  large.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  play  and  to  be  paid  for  it  are  naturally 
incensed  at  the  suggestion  of  work,  and  the  volume  of 
disapproval  has  therefore  been  growing  steadily  for 
four  years.  At  last  it  has  reached  the  high  places  and 
a  perplexed  government  does  not  know  quite  what  to 
make  of  it.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  If  any  kind  of 
official  inquiry  is  started  it  may  as  well  save  itself  the 
trouble  of  further  proceedings,  because  Sir  John  Fisher 
will  resign  forthwith. 

It  is  not  universally  known  that  Sir  John  Fisher  is 
the  originator  of  the  Dreadnought  type  of  war  vessel, 
although  whether  the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
Ude  upon  that  account  is  an  open  question.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  Germany  directly  in  mind  when  he  designed 
a  ship  that  the  Germans  would  be  compelled  to  copy 
and  that  would  yet  be  too  big  for  their  harbors  and 
canals  and  would  seriously  retard  their  defensive  or 
offensive  preparations.  But  these  things  weigh  little 
against  personal  resentments,  and  an  admiral  who  was 


strong  enough  to  consign  one  hundred  and  fifty  war 
vessels  to  the  scrap  heap  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  is 
not  likely  to  have  a  well-developed  bump  of  concilia- 
tion. Moreover,  Sir  John  Fisher  has  the  aristocratic 
mothers  of  the  nation  arrayed  against  him  because  he 
has  insisted  that  midshipmen  shall  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  engine-room  and  shall  soil  their 
hands  and  their  garments  with  the  work  of  greasers. 
It  is  a  heavy  indictment,  and  Sir  John  Fisher  will  need 
all  his  fighting  force  to  resist  it.  Piccadilly. 

Loxdox,  Mav  1.  1909. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Still  southward — through  the  torrid  seas, 

Past  surf-bound  tufts  of  palms, 
And  witched  in  waters  where  no  breeze 

Stirs  the  tranced  zone  of  calms. 
Where  all  the  sails  drooped  dead,  and  low 

The  listless  pennant  hung, 
And  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro. 

The  vessel  idly  swung. 

With  stooping  masts,  with  decks  foam-strewn. 

And  prow  wrapped  white  in  spray 
She  fled  before  the  fierce  monsoon, 

A  hundred  leagues  a  day  ; 
While  writhing  shafts  came  stalking  o'er 

The  deep  in  whirling  routs, 
And  sky  and  sea  were  roof  and  floor 

To  aisles  of  water-spouts. 

Still  southward  through  the  lengthening  days 

And  lingering  twilights  dim. 
Till  morn  chased  midnight  with  its  rays 

Behind  the  ocean's  rim. 
And  fleets  of  icebergs  sailed  in  files. 

Tall  phantoms  pale  in  shrouds, 
Till  seemed  the  sea  thus  thronged  for  miles. 

A  firmament  of  clouds. 

And  like  the  clouds  where  heaven  breaks  through 

Their  shining  folds  of  white. 
Those  fronts  of  ice  were  veined  with  blue 

Where  lifted  to  the  light. 
Some  stooped  their  polished  flanks  to  lean 

O'er  bases  burrowed  through. 
Scooped  by  the  wave  in  arches  green. 

Or  infinitely  blue. 

They  soared  in  flames  to  meet  the  day. 

As  through  the  ocean  burned — 
Or  quenched  in  twilight's  ashen  gray, 

To  livid  corpses  turned. 
The  noonday  sun  their  summits  smote 

With  oale  prismatic  sheen. 
Or  clothed  them,  like  the  peacock's  throat. 

In  woven  blue  and  green. 

A  spectral  army  northward  driven 

The   self-same  path    for  years. 
They  reared  against  the  verge  of  heaven, 

A  host  of  silver  spears. 
And  sometimes  clashed  in  battle  shock. 

Like  Titans  in  the  lists, 
And  hurled  in  thunder  cliff  and  rock. 

Through  rising  ocean  mists. 


The  gust  brought  up  a  pall  for  night. 

And  tore  her  veil  away. 
The  tattered  shreds  of  mist  took  flight. 

And  settled  o'er  the  bay. 
The  ship  was  folded  in  a  cloud, 

From  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky : 
And  no  man's  glance  has  pierced  that  shroud. 

Save  when  his  end  was  nigh. 

Resounding  to  the  thunder's  din, 

Down  stooped  the  dark,  as  though 
The  arch  of  heaven  were  falling  in, 

On  all  things  here  below. 
Its  roof  in  rifts  of  glory  broke, 

Abyss  flamed  into  height. 
And  the  dead  heart  of  midnight  woke. 

Convulsed,  in  throbs  of  light. 

The  void  profound  was  stirred  with  sound, 

And  quick  with  stings  of  fire. 
And  echoing  far  from  star  to  star. 

Pealed  heaven's  tremendous  choir. 
Those  flaming  shafts  whose  torment  wrung 

All  secrets  from  the  dark. 
Pierced  not  the  shield  of  shadow  flung 

Around  the  fated  bark. 

But  when  the  wrath  of  the  typhoon. 

In   devastating   sweep. 
With  midnight   in   its  heart  at  noon, 

Is  loosed  upon  the  deep, 
And  in  its  clutches  onward  whirled. 

All  helpless  and   forlorn. 
With  naked  spars  and  canvas  furled. 

Some  crippled  shio  is  borne. 

Drowned  deep  in  spray,  the  destined  prey 

Of  ocean's  gaping  jaws, 
Still  blindly  tumbling  on  her  way. 

With  many  a  dizzy  pause. 
She  sees  a  vessel  tall  with  sail. 

Uplifted  as  a  tower. 
Drive  like  a  cloud  before  the  gale. 

Yet  stoop  not  to  its  power : 

With  drift  on  drift  of  snowy  cloth. 

Wreathed  high  on   mast  and  spar 
Tempting  the  hurricane's  wild  wrath. 

Swift  as  a  shooting-star. 
The  waters  smoke — the  whirlwinds  wake. 

Their   chaos   is   her   home, 
And  from  her  prow  in  lightnings  break 

The  splintered  sheaves  of  foam. 

A  wraith  along  the  deep  she  goes. 

Till  nearing  swift  and  pale. 
Upon  the  fated  wreck  she  throws 

The  shadow  of  her  sail. 
And  through  the  storm  with  hollow  chime 

A  spectral  hail  they  hear, 
"How  goes  the  world?     Methinks  'twere  time. 

That   Doomsday  should   appear!'' 

—E.  M,  Clerke. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.   George   A.   Gordon   has   lived   and   worked    for 
twenty-five  years  in  the  city  of  Boston  as  the  minister  I  years  older  than  Lord  Kitchener  was  when 


Queen  Victoria  of  Spain,  successful  in  her  efforts  to 
have  the  once  popular  military  custom  of  dueling 
placed  under  the  ban,  now  purposes  to  have  bull- 
fighting stopped. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  recently  remarked  that  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration  in  New  York  next  fall  will 
bring  together  the  largest  battle  ship  fleet  ever  assem- 
bled, and  will  be  a  step  toward  universal  peace. 

Professor  P.  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
recently  read  an  address  before  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  at  Columbia  University,  in  which  he  declared 
that  Moses  -is  not  a  proper  name  but  a  common  noun 
meaning  ''deliverer.*' 

Governor  Jared  Young  Sanders,  of  Louisiana,  was 
a  printer  at  eighteen,  an  editor  at  twenty-one.  a  lawver 
at  twenty-six,  and  after  twelve  years' 'sen-ice  in  the 
State  legislature  became  lieutenant-governor.  Last 
year  he  was  advanced  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
officials  of  his  State. 

Miss  Mary  Crozer  Page  of  Philadelphia  is  entitled  to 
write  "M.  F.  H."  after  her  name  when  she  has  anv 
correspondence  in  reference  to  the  Upland  Hunt  Club. 
This  fifteen-year-old  horsewoman  has  just-  been 
appointed  "master"  of  foxhounds  of  the  club,  which 
hunts  in  Chester  County.  Miss  Page  is  among  the  first 
of  her  sex  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  position. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  the  eminent  Italian  actor,  recently 
celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  On 
the  occasion  a  gold  medal  and  the  insignia  of  theOrder 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  were  presented  to  him.  The 
mayor,  the  members  of  the  corporation,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  many  other  prominent  men  were 
present.  Speeches  were  made  eulogizing  the  artistic 
and  patriotic  work  done  by  Signor  Salvini. 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent 
lecture  held  out  reassurances  as  to  the  nation's  fate 
when  its  supply  of  coal  gives  out.  Power  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sun  in  America's  desert  area.  '  Air 
motors  will  reach  for  power  from  the  wind,  securing 
eight  to  ten  times  as  much  as  is  available  at  present. 
Then  there  are  the  waves,  tides,  rivers,  and  waterfalls. 

Signora  Del  Edda,  the  novelist,  was  voted  for  by  a 
number  of  electors  at  Xuoro,  Sardinia,  as  a  member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament.  She  was  not  legally  eligible, 
but  these  men  cast  their  votes  for  her  in  token  of  their 
esteem  for  her.  The  press  dispatches  say:  "This  was 
the  first  general  election  in  Italy  in  which  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  was  raised.  The  suffragettes  used 
all  their  influence  to  procure  the  return  of  candidates 
pledged  to  woman  suffrage." 

Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  asked  to  deliver 
the  chief  address  before  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
of  Great  Britain  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Plymouth. 
England,  in  August,  on  "The  Professional  Education 
of  Journalists."  Representatives  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Glasgow.  Manchester,  Dublin.  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, London,  and  Cambridge  are  on  the  programme  for 
discussion  of  Mr.  Williams's  paper. 

All  over  Texas  a  few  days  ago  was  celebrated  the 
seventy-third  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
wherein  the  little  army  of  Texans,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston,  crushed  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Mexican  soldiers  under  General  Santa  Ana.  There  is 
one  survivor  of  that  Texan  army,  Alfonso  Steele,  of 
Mexia,  ninety-four  years  old,  and  still  vigorous.  He 
visited  Austin  last  winter  and  addressed  the  legislature 
in  joint  session.  He  was  voted  a  handsome  gold  medal, 
and  a  painting  of  him  is  to  be  made  and  hung  in  the 
State  Capitol.  There  is  one  other  survivor  of  General 
Houston's  army.  Captain  Zuber,  of  Austin,  but  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  that  won 
for  Texas  her  independence  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Gustave  le  Bon,  the  French  physicist,  calls  atten- 
tion to  Hertzian  waves  as  the  future  agent  of  uni- 
versal peace.  Hertzian  waves  are  the  electrical  pulsa- 
tions in  the  ether  which  are  at  present  mainly  used  in 
wireless  telgraphy.  and,  once  propagated,  they  move  in 
all  directions.  If  they  could  be  controlled  and  concen- 
trated they  could  be  made  enormously  destructive  to 
material  objects.  Having  such  possible  developments 
in  mind,  Dr.  Le  Bon  prophesied,  according  to  the  Paris 
Matin,  "that  the  discovery  of  an  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting parallel  Hertzian  waves  would  render  war 
impossible.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  parabolic  mirrors  10.000  yards  or  more  than  five 
miles  high. 

General  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh,  who  is  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  of  Khartum  as  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  is  not  of  the  Kitchener  school  or  of  anybody-^ 
school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  with  less 
bias  for  or  against  the  particular  notions  of  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  one  who  has  less  identified  hrmself 
with  this  or  that  policy  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
India.  What  he  has  manifested  has  been  a  capability 
for  fine  performances  as  a  leader,  especially  in  tight 
places.  He  earned  his  brilliant  reputation  in  one 
Afghan  campaign  after  another,  and  incidentally  gained 
his  V.  C.  His  appointment  is  a  reversal  of  policy 
far  as  the  age  consideration  is  concerned,  for  he  is  nine 


of  the  Old  South  Congregational  Church. 


I  India  in  1902. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  15,  1909. 


A    LOVE   THAT    LIVES. 


By  William  Lightfoot  Visscher. 


JE    SUIS    PRET. 

If   'twere  a   sin  to   love  you,  madly, 
And  I  were  white  as  any  angel  is, 

I'd  break  the  Decalogue — most  gladly — 
From  end  to  end,  then  go  and  sizz. 

"Did  you  know  that  the  major  has  a  beautiful  love 
story?''  Hattie  Johnson  said  to  Arthur  while  they  sat 
one  evening,  not  long  ago,  before  their  glowing  grate 
in  the  cosy  home  on  a  Devisadero  hill. 

"What?  That  old  easy  mark,  any  particular  love 
story?  I  know  that  he  has  been  a  sort  of  pet  pack- 
horse  for  a  bunch  of  you  women  folks  ever  since  my 
babytime,  but  as  to  any  special  case  of  goneness — why 
the  bare  suggestion  astounds  me." 

"But  he  has,  and  my  Aunt  Hilda  was — and  is — the 
entire  plot,  atmosphere,  and  environment." 

"Say,  Hattie,  fly  down." 

"After  dinner,  in  your  den — are  your  cigars  good?" 

"Course,  and  I've  got  a  fresh  box,  at  that." 

"Then,  if  you  are  the  diplomat  that  you  pretend  to 
be  and  have  any  of  the  curiosity  of  your  sex — that  you 
all  say  you  have  not — he  will  tell  you  that  story — and 
tell  it  well." 

"He'll  have  to  tell  it  well  if  he  tells  it  to  me." 

"Go  on!     You  are  dying,  this  minute,  to  hear  it." 

"Hattie  Johnson,  do  you  know  that  sometimes  you 
are  monstrous  provoking?" 

"Arthur  Johnson,  do  you  know  that  I  wouldn't  take 
the  trouble  to  provoke  any  one  that  I  didn't  care  for?" 

"That  settles  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  pry  into  the 
major's  private  affairs — just  the  same." 

"Bless  your  innocent  life,  Arthur  boy.  you  will  be 
doing  the  dear  old  fellow  a  good  turn  if  you  get  him 
to  tell  that  story.     Besides " 

"Besides  you  want  to  hear  it  yourself." 

"Me  an  eavesdropper?" 

"Oh !  no,  but  you  will  expect  me  to  rehash  it  for 
you,  with  embellishments." 

"And  you  will — s-s-h!  There's  the  major  now,  in 
the  hall.     Taisec-vous!" 


"Shall  you  kiss  her?  Well,  you  had  better,  unless 
you  wish  to  be  called  out.  Hear  that  bell  ?  We  are  all 
called  out." 

******** 

After  dinner,  in  Arthur  Johnson's  "smoke-house" — 
Hattie  calls  it — the  two  cronies  sat:  Major  Tom  Bob 
Hart,  bachelor,  ex-soldier,  gallant  old-young  man,  soul 
of  honor,  poet,  patriot,  and  relic  of  romance;  his  com- 
panion Arthur  Johnson,  little  more  than  half  the  age 
of  the  major,  debonair,  businesslike,  lover  of  good 
things,  particularly  Hattie,  his  wife. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  specially  good  cigar  the  major 
had  sat  for  some  minutes,  "lost  to  the  world" — appar- 
ently. The  gold-rimmed  glasses  had  fallen  from  his 
field-marshal  nose  and  he  leaned  far  over  the  table, 
seeming  as  though  he  were  looking  away  down  the 
vista  of  the  past  at  something  particularly  beautiful. 

"Major,  I'll  bet  a  horse  that  you  are  thinking,  this 
minute,  of  some  prehistoric  love  affair.  Ah !  you  sly 
old  pirate!" 

"Arthur,  boy,  you  like  me,  don't  you?"  queried  the 
major,  in  a  voice  full  of  pathos  and  touched  with  solici- 
tude. 

"Who  does  not,  major,  that  knows  you?" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  You  are  just  the  kind  of  a 
friend  I  like  to  have.  You  are  fond  of  me  without 
having  any  very  good  reason  for  it. 

"In  this  way  you  remind  me  of  a  sweetheart  I  had 
once — got  her  yet,  as  to  that.  But  her  husband  and  I 
are  friends,  and  you  know  what  that  means  to  me.  He 
knows  that  she  and  I  are  very  fond  of  each  other  yet, 
and  he  is  so  well  informed  as  to  the  principles  that 
control  us  both  that  he  is  actually  pleased  with  the 
situation.  Tries  to  make  fun  of  us  sometimes,  and  calls 
us  a  pair  of  'Babes  in  the  Wood,'  or  wooden  babes,  and 
the  like." 

"Why  don't  you  challenge  him?" 

"And  make  her  a  widow !" 

"Seems  to  me  that  would  be  bully  for  you." 

"It  would  be  lacking  in  finesse,  young  man." 

"Oh!     I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"Often  she  and  I  call  each  other  'Honey,'  which  is 
a  common  expression  of  friendly  affection  in  the  South, 
where  we  both  came  from. 

"Now  it  may  seem  funny  to  you,  but  that  little  woman 
doesn't  know  that  I  am  homely." 

"Is  she  blind?"  the  younger  man  promptly  and 
bluntly  asked. 

"Of  course  she's  blind.  Blind  as  a  bat,  and  yet  her 
eyes  are  as  good  as  anybody's.  She  is  simply  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  trite  old  saying  that  love  is 
blind. 

"I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  was,  and  I'll  test  your  cre- 
dulity right  at  the  start.     Make  you  smile,  too. 

"I  was  a  handsome  boy. 

"Gee!  but  you  do  laugh,  don't  you?  And  yet  I  had 
tried  to  prepare  you  for  it.  Well,  I  was  handsome. 
Had  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  so  as  any  other  boy. 
My  eyes  -  ,-ere  clear,  blue  and  intelligent.  I  had  red 
cheeks  and  a  heavy  suit  of  brown,  silkenhair.  Besides 
I  was  shaped  like  the  statue  of  a  young  Greek  god. 

"That  weetheart  of  mine  and  I  grew  up  to  love  each 
•    ;i   t   naturallv.   and   in   fact   we  didn't  know   it 


When  the  war  came  I  went  out  to  the  ocean  and 
storm  of  practical  patriotism.  Of  course  she  stayed 
where  the  placid  little  lake  of  home-peace  makes  those 
happy  who  live  forever  on  its  shores.  It  sparkles  and 
dimples  m  the  springtime  and  from  it,  in  summer, 
come  cooling  breezes.  In  autumn  its  myriad  of  furled 
leaves,  like  tiny  ships,  drift  in  fleets  to  its  leeward 
shores,  and  in  winter  it  glazes  and  glints  in  a  crystal 
floor,  for  carnivals  of  mirth. 

"Before  the  storm  of  patriotism  was  over,  a  great, 
big  man,  who  was  not  nearly  so  practically  patriotic — 
or  idiotic — as  I  was,  came  along  there  and  told  my 
sweetheart  things  that  I  had  not  thought  to  tell  her. 
Moreover,  he  was  accumulating  gold  while  I  was  not 
gathering  anything  more  substantial  than  glory,  but  I 
was  fairly  windrowing  that.  It  has  melted  like  the 
snow  forts  of  boyhood. 

"Those  who  had  the  direction  of  her  ways  directed 
her  toward  him  and  he  gathered  her  in.  He  has  her 
yet 

"After  the  storm  went  down,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  was  no  calm  for  me — perhaps  there  was  too  much 
calm. 

"At  first  I  frequently  saw  my  old  sweetheart,  then 
came  long  spells  when  I  didn't  see  her  at  all.  At  last 
it  dawned  upon  my  opaque  heart  and  brain  that  I  was 
in  love  with  that  little  woman,  and  always  had  been. 
She  was  before  me  and  with  me  in  every  moment  of 
life,  sleeping  or  waking.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  steal  her  and  sail  away  with  her,  'to  the  isles 
where  the  mango  apples  grow,'  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  I  thought  better  of  it.  and  she — Heaven 
bless  her ! — wouldn't  have  thought  of  it  at  all.  Besides, 
the  law  stood  up  in  front  of  me,  with  a  bludgeon  and 
a  snarling  look,  which  together  were  very  hindersome. 

"I  did  the  next  worst  thing,  however.  I  told  her 
that  I  loved  her,  always  had  and  always  would.  To 
my  utter  astonishment,  dismay,  and  happiness,  thereby 
perplexing  me  more  than  ever,  she  confessed — that  she 
had  loved  me  in  the  old  days,  and — but  she  loves  her 
husband. 

"So  this  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  for  years,  and 
years,  and  years. 

"The  other  day  I  was  telling  her  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  I  had  ever  loved  and  that  she  was  always  a 
pearl.     She  said: 

"  You're  a  dear  old  fellow,  but  you  must  not  talk 
that  way.' 

"  'Oh !  That's  all  right,'  I  said.  T  am  old  and 
homely  enough  to  be  a  privileged  character.' 

"She  leaned  over,  her  elbows  on  the  marble  between 
us,  hands  to  her  face,  and  looked  searchingly  and 
inquiringly  into  my  eyes.  Then  as  if  deeply  bewildered 
and  amazed,  she  said : 

"'X-o-o!     Are  you  homely,  Honey?' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,  picturesquely  homely.  Don't  you  see 
that  I  am  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  bald,  and  stooping,  and 
lame,  and  querulous,  and  fidgety,  and ' 

"  'No,'  she  exclaimed,  T  only  see  my  gallant  boy 
sweetheart,  and  his  patient,  knightly,  hoiden  soul.  I 
remember  the  flash  of  your  sword  in  the  sunlight  that 
morning  when,  as  the  boy-captain  that  you  were,  march- 
ing with  your  men  to  the  war,  you  saluted  the  cheering 
village  girls  in  passing.  The  gleam  of  that  blade  has 
always  kept  you  and  your  eyes  before  me.' 

"Say,  my  son,  I  have  clung  to  a  spar  amid  the  crawl- 
ing canyons  of  the  ocean,  until  dashed  breathless  and 
unconscious  upon  a  long  stretch  of  white  beach  on  an 
arid  island  of  the  seas;  I  have  faced  the  fierce  sirocco 
and  foremost  focal  fire  of  battle,  time  and  again,  and 
felt  its  fiery  breath  blow  back  the  brown  locks  that 
then  were  mine:  inspired  by  a  something  whose 
achievement  might  be  borne  to  her.  I  have  poured  out 
a  stream  of  impassioned  eloquence  before  an  audience 
of  heroes  and  statesmen,  until  they  climbed  to  chairs 
and  tables  yelling:  'Old  man,  you're  a  king!'  But 
never — even  in  the  deepest  intensity  of  any  instant  at 
such  times  as  these  have  I  had  such  satisfaction  and 
triumph,  or  more  of  a  yearning  for  more  of  life,  than 
when  my  old  sweetheart  leaned  over  and  said,  with  the 
light  of  love  in  her  eyes  and  its  music  in  her  voice : 

"'X-o-o!     Are  you  homely,  Honey?'" 
******** 

Well,  Hattie,  the  major  told  me  his  love  story  and  I 
have  written  it  for  you. 
Sax  Francisco,  Mav.  1909. 


HORSES,  AUTOMOBILES,  BALLOONS. 
• 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Discusses  Different  Fashionable  Ways 
to  Get  About  Town. 


On  May  10,  1909,  just  forty-  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  rails  of  the  Union  Pacific,  moving  westward,  met 
the  rails  of  the  Central  Pacific,  moving  eastward,  at 
Promontory  Point,  near  Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  first 
transcontinental  railway  was  completed.  Xear  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  gap  in  the  links 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  was  filled  in, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  roads  which  span  the  continent 
in  the  United  States  was  finished.  Canada  has  one 
road — the  Canadian  Pacific — which  reaches  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  The  completion  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  is  booked  for  1911,  will  give  the 
Dominion  a  second  continent-spanning  line :  while  the 
Canadian  Xorthern,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished 
by  1913  or  1914,  will  give  it  a  third.  Xot  long  ago 
these  lines  would  have  been  thought  impracticable. 


The  Dowager  Countess  of  Dudley,  mother-in-law  of 
Mrs.  John  Ward,  who  is  the  daughter  of  American 
Ambassador  Reid.  is  an  enthusiast  in  cookery  reform. 
The  countess  has  lately  published  a  book  on  scientific 
cooking. 


W  hile  the  automobile  is  on  the  top  wave  of  popu- 
larity, there  is  a  certain  "sporty"  element  among  the 
fashionable  women  of  Xew  York  that  prefers  horses 
to  gasoline.  There  are  women  among  us  who  drive 
their  own  motors,  but  they  are  comparatively  few. 
W  hen  you  see  a  woman  driving  a  motor-car  it  is  usually 
an  electric  and  she  goes  leisurely  up  and  down  the 
avenue.  Once  in  a  while  you  see  one  handling  the  tour- 
ing car,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  get  out  of  the 
road  quickly.  Fortunately,  there  are  not  many  of 
these.  Women  have  not  yet  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  driving  their  own  cars.  They  may  come  to 
it,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  do. 

It  is  quite  the  thing  for  actresses  to  be  photographed 
at  the  wheel  of  a  motor-car,  but  they  are  not  driving. 
I  know  of  one  actress  who.  if  the  car  had  started,  would 
have  given  a  scream  and  jumped  out,  but  her  press 
agent  had  persuaded  her  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  be  photographed  as  a  motor-car  enthusiast 
and  she  was  so  photographed.  The  real  "sporty" 
thing  for  a  woman  to  do  is  to  drive  a  four-in- 
hand.  There  are  not  many  who  do  this  because  there 
are  not  many  who  have  the  four-in-hands  to  drive. 
Among  those  who  handle  the  ribbons  skillfully  is  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  architect. 
Mrs.  Hastings  when  she  was  Helen  Benedict,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  intimate  friend,  managed 
her  father's  stables.  What  she  does  not  know  about 
horses  is  not  worth  knowing.  Although  she  goes  in 
for  sport,  particularly  sport  connected  with  horses, 
Mrs.  Hastings  is  not  a  "sporty"  looking  woman ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  small  and  very  quiet  looking.  Just 
now  she  is  driving  the  Arrow  coach  from  the  Colony 
Club  on  Madison  Avenue  to  The  Abbey,  a  road  house 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson,  not  many  miles  out 
of  town ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it  is  quite  within 
the  city  limits.  For  most  of  the  way  the  road  to  The 
Abbey  is  as  level  as  a  billiard  table,  but  within  a  short 
distance  of  that  hostelry'  there  is  a  steep  hill  which  it 
is  safer  to  go  up  than  it  is  to  go  down.  The  coming 
down  is  usually  attended  with  considerable  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  passengers.  One  always  feels  pretty 
high  up  in  the  world  when  perched  upon  the  top  of 
a  coach,  but  never  so  high  as  when  that  coach  seems  to 
be  in  danger  of  turning  over  a  precipice. 

Mrs.  Hastings  has  a  cool  head  and  a  skillful  hand, 
and  to  see  her  come  down  that  hill,  giving  her  horses 
just  enough  rein  to  swing  around  the  curve  safely,  is 
an  inspiring  sight.  Miss  Twombley  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  lady  whips  in  Xew  York,  and  she,  too,  makes 
this  Abbey  hill  in  good  style.  The  Arrow  starts  at  the 
Colony  Club  every  morning  a  little  before  ten  and 
returns  a  little  before  one. 

When  the  Colony  Club  was  first  organized,  and  this 
was  a  year  or  so  before  it  was  in  actual  working  order, 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  social  and  athletic  club.  Ath- 
letics still  hold  a  prominent  place  with  the  club  mem- 
bers, so  that  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  one  woman's 
coach  running  out  of  Xew  York  should  start  from  its 
hospitable  doors. 

When  navigating  the  air  becomes  a  little  more 
assured  I  am  positive  that  a  number  of  women  well 
known  in  Xew  York  society  will  have  their  own  areo- 
planes.  I  know  of  some  who  are  already  discussing  the 
subject  seriously  and  believe  that  within  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  they  will  be  flying  like  birds  through 
the  air.  I  draw  the  line  at  sky  sports.  In  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  coach,  even  if  the  horses  become  fractious, 
you  are  somewhere  near  the  ground,  but  in  an  aero- 
plane if  anything  happens  you  may  be  near  the  ground, 
but  there  won't  be  much  of  you  left  when  you  get  there. 
Only  last  summer  Miss  Anne  Morgan  and  Miss  Elsie 
de  Wolfe  made  an  ascent  in  a  balloon  in  France.  They 
sailed  about  for  several  hours  among  the  clouds,  over 
tree  tops,  over  cathedrals,  and  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  anything  on  the  earth.  Fortunately,  everything  went 
well,  and  they  say  that  they  had  the  time  of  their  life. 
They  were  fortunate  that  nothing  happened  that  should 
not  have  happened.  Now  they  think  navigating  the  air 
is  as  safe  and  simple  as  navigating  the  land  or  the 
water.  Courage  is  a  fine  thing.  I  had  a  good  deal 
myself  when  I  was  young,  but  I  think  if  I  should  be 
put  in  a  balloon  and  the  ropes  were  cut  that  all  the 
courage  that  I  could  muster  up  would  desert  me  and 
I  would  give  myself  up  for  dead  or  worse,  for  I  think 
that  being  dragged  and  mangled,  as  aeronauts  so  often 
are,  is  much  worse  than  death.  I  know  that  I  should 
die  of  fright  100  feet  above  the  earth,  and  as  a  place  to 
die  in,  I  infinitely  prefer  a  bed  to  an  aeroplane. 

When  I  send  clippings  about  balloon  accidents  to 
my  courageous  and  "sporty"  friends  they  always  explain 
that  accidents  are  impossible  if  proper  care  is  taken. 
Balloons  are  as  safe  as  rocking-chairs  they  declare,  per- 
haps, but  even  a  rocking-chair  may  be  an  instrument 
of  danger,  particularly  if  one  loses  one's  balance.  A 
balloon  on  a  hotel  piazza  is  one  thing,  but  a  balloon 
1000  feet  above  the  earth  is  another.  I  wouldn't  feel 
safe  in  a  rocking-chair  if  it  had  nothing  under  it  but 
clouds.  Teaxxette  L.  Gilder. 

Xew  York,  Mav  6,  1909. 


Among  the  Paris  buildings  soon  to  be  demolished  is 
the  castle  of  Etoiles.  on  the  Seine.  It  was  the  favorite 
domicile  of  Louis  XIY. 


May  15,  1909. 
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THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  WOMAN. 

» 
Paul     Cheramy    Introduces    Us    to    a    Tender    Aspect 
Napoleon's  Character. 


It  seems  still  to  be  possible  to  say  something  new 
about  Napoleon,  or  rather  newly  to  discover  what  some 
one  else  has  said.  Public  interest  and  curiosity  still 
welcomes  with  both  hands  whatever  diligent  search  can 
find,  and  now  when  it  would  seem  that  the  historical 
cupboards  have  been  ransacked  to  the  ground  comes  a 
document  of  extraordinary  human  interest  and  one 
that  reveals  the  figure  of  the  First  Consul  in  an  unfa- 
miliar role. 

Mr.  Paul  Cheramy  may  be  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  memoirs  of  Mile.  George.  We  may  thank 
the  destitution  3f  a  once  celebrated  actress  for  revela- 
tions that  otherwise  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
and  for  a  record  as  frank  as  any  that  have  been  given 
to  the  world  by  a  woman.  For  many  years  Mile. 
George  was  the  idol  of  the  Paris  stage.  For  six  years 
of  that  period  she  was  the  mistress  of  Xapoleon  and 
the  recipient  of  a  tenderness  and  a  generosity  not  usually 
associated  with  that  titanic  mystery.  Everything  was 
within  her  reach  except  rank  and  honor,  and  even  these 
might  have  been  hers  had  she  realized  in  time  the 
inevitable  end  of  such  an  intimacy  and  the  weariness 
that  must  surely  follow  such  unlicensed  satiety.  With 
Mile.  George  herself  we  have  little  interest.  We  can 
believe  that  she  was  beautiful  and  of  a  fascinating 
manner,  but  the  portrait  painted  by  herself  in  her 
memoirs  is  that  of  an  unlovable  woman,  calculating 
with  commercial  precocity  the  advantages  of  her  sur- 
render to  Xapoleon,  maintaining  her  hold  to  the  last 
moment  by  cautious  policies,  and  descending  easily  into 
a  physical  and  mental  coarseness  that  displaces  her 
earlier  charms  by  a  corresponding  repulsiveness.  She 
may  have  had  a  heart.  Her  adoration  for  Xapoleon  may 
not  have  been  .vholly  self-interested.  It  is  said  that  she 
wished  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  it  would 
take  more  than  this  to  remove  an  unpleasant  impression 
that  she  herself  is  at  no  pains  to  avoid.  Mr.  Cheramy 
does  not  believe  that  Mile.  George  was  very  amorous 
and  sensual,  although  he  gives  us  the  names  of  some 
ten  of  her  lovers,  including  Talleyrand,  Murat,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  King  Jerome,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
and  Alexander  Dumas,  but  he  is  disposed  to  think  that 
she  was  too  fat  for  such  fatigues.  She  liked  to  be 
admired,  but  passionate  transports  were  too  much 
trouble. 

The  essential  value  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  in  its 
revelation  of  Xapoleon's  attitude  toward  women.  \\  e 
have  heard  much  of  this  from  other  quarters,  of  his 
violence,  his  brutality,  and  his  contempt  for  the  women 
of  his  court,  and  of  the  fury  of  female  resentment  that 
burst  upon  his  head  in  1815.  But  was  this  a  part  of 
his  nature  or  was  it  provoked  by  circumstances,  per- 
haps by  sycophancy  or  irritating  conventions?  Mr. 
Cheramy  thinks  that  it  was  not  part  of  his  essential 
instincts  and  that  to  women  who  pleased  him  he  could 
be  tolerant  and  gracious.  The  rudeness  and  violence 
was  "the  unconscious  result  of  a  formidable  tension  of 
spirit,  of  superhuman  toil."  He  was  a  "tender,  thought- 
ful lover,"  this  immense  man  who  threw  his  grim  and 
portentous  shadow  across  Europe  and  who  may  be 
recognized,  even  in  an  age  that  laughs  at  what  it  can 
not  understand,  as  nearer  to  a  superhuman  ideal  than 
any  other  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  tragedienne  has  to  say  for 
herself  in  some  of  her  most  vivid  passages  and  with 
careful  omission  of  such  portions  as  an  excessive  can- 
dor may  have  rendered  unpalatable  to  Western  ears. 
Receiving  an  invitation  to  visit  the  First  Consul  and  to 
receive  in  person  the  testimonies  of  his  appreciation — 
and  other  things — Mile.  George  presents  herself  at  the 
palace  and  is  overawed  by  the  vast  and  brilliantly 
lighted  rooms  in  which  ''everything  is  open" : 

The  Consul  was  in  silk  stockings,  white  satin  knee  breeches, 
green  uniform,  red  facings  and  collar,  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

I  got  up.  He  came  towards  me  with  that  charming  smile 
which  only  belongs  to  him,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  made 
me  sit  on  the  enormous  sofa.  He  lifted  my  veil,  which  he 
threw  on  the  ground  without  more  ado. 

My  beautiful  veil !  That  is  kind  of  him ;  if  he  walks  on 
it  he  will  tear  it  for  me.     How  disagreeable ! 

"How  your  hand  trembles.  Are  you  then  afraid  of  me  ? 
Do  I  seem  terrible  to  you?  I  found  you  exceedingly  beautiful 
yesterday,  madame,  and  I  wished  to  compliment  you.  I  am 
more  amiable  and  polite  than  you,  as  you  see." 

"How  is  that,  monsieur?" 

"How !  I  sent  you  a  remittance  of  three  thousand  francs 
after  seeing  you  in  Emilie,  as  a  proof  of  the  pleasure  you 
gave  me.  I  hoped  you  would  ask  permission  to  present  your- 
self to  thank  me.  But  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Emilie  did 
not  come." 

I  stammered  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"But  I  did  not  know  ;  I  did  not  dare  to  take  the  liberty." 

"Oh.  a  poor  excuse.     Were  you,  then,  afraid  of  me?" 

"Yes." 

"And  now  ?" 

"Still   more." 

The  Consul  laughed  heartily. 

"Tell  me  your  name." 

"Josephine — Marguerite." 

"Josephine  pleases  me.  I  like  that  name :  but  I  would  prefer 
to  call  you  Georgina  !     Hein  !  would  you  like  it  ?     I  wish  it." 

(This  was  my  name  with  all  the  Emperor's  family.) 

"You  do  not  speak,  my  dear  Georgina.     Why  ?" 

The  Consul,  sometimes  fatigued  by  his  glorious  and  respon- 
sible duties,  seemed  to  take  some  pleasure  in  being  with  a 
young  girl  who  spoke  simply  to  him.  It  was,  I  think,  a  new 
experience  for  him. 

He  was  very  tender  and  delicate.  He  did  not  wound  my 
modesty  by  too  much  fervour  and  was  glad  to  find  a  timid 
resistance.  Heavens  !  I  do  not  say  he  was  in  love  but  quite 
certainly  I  pleased  him.  I  could  not  doubt  it.  Would  he 
have  put  up  with  all  my  childish  whims  ?  Would  he  have 
spent  a  night  in  his  desire  to  convince  me  ?     Moreover,  he 


was  very  excited  and  desirous  of  pleasing  me ;  he  yielded  to 
my  continuous  prayers   for  indulgence. 

"Xot  today  ;   wait,  and  I  will  return.  I  promise  you." 

He  yielded — that  man  before  whom  every*  one  was  pliant. 
Perhaps  I  charmed  him.  We  went  on  so  till  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  And  since  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  was 
time  enough. 

"I  should  like  to  go." 

"You  must  be  tired,  dear  Georgina.  Good-bye  till  tomorrow, 
then.     You  will  come  ?" 

"Yes,  gladly.  You  are  too  kind  and  gracious  for  one  not 
to  love  you,  and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart." 

He  put  on  my  shawl  and  veil.  I  was  far  from  guessing 
what  was  to  happen  to  those  poor  objects.  In  saying  good- 
bye he  kissed  me  on  my  forehead.  I  was  a  silly ;  I  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said  to  him : 

"Ah,  that's  splendid.  You  have  just  kissed  Prince  Sapieha's 
veil." 

He  took  the  veil  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  the 
shawl  was  thrown  under  his  feet.  I  was  wearing,  too,  a  little 
chain  round  my  neck,  which  carried  a  medallion  of  the  most 
modest  of  stones,  the  camelian  :  on  my  little  finger  a  ring  even 
more  modest  in  crystal,  where  Mme.  Prouty  had  placed 
some  of  Mile.  Raucourt's  white  hairs.  The  little  ring  was 
snatched  from  my  finger,  and  the  Consul  crushed  it  beneath 
his  foot.  Ah !  he  was  then  no  longer  gentle.  I  was  afraid 
and  said  to  myself,  "It  will  be  some  time  before  you  see  me 
again."  I  trembled.  Then  he  became  quite  gentle  again 
with  me. 

"Dear  Georgina.  you  mustn't  have  anything  except  what 
comes  from  me ;  that  would  be  wrong,  and  I  should  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  your  feelings  if  it  were  otherwise." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  this  man  for  long ;  there 
was  so  much  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  his  voice  that  one 
was  forced  to  say.  "After  all,  he  acted  quite  rightly." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  many  such  interviews.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  if  mademoiselle  was  actually  in 
love  with  Xapoleon.  She  does  at  least  say  so,  not 
once  only  but  many  times,  and  after  each  recital  of 
tender  passages  her  expressions  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment become  more  ardent  and  even  more  convincing. 
Thus  she  tells  us  that  the  First  Consul  was  "really 
charming,  his  smile  celestial,  his  manners  so  gentle." 
He  loads  her  with  tenderness,  "but  with  such  delicacy, 
with  such  a  restrained  ardor,  always  respecting  the 
modest  emotions  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  force,  but  to  lead  to  him  by  a  sweet  and  tender 
sentiment  without  violence."  She  tells  us  that  she 
"loved  the  great  man."  and  there  was  perhaps  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  do  so,  for  nowhere  does  she  record 
any  departure  from  tenderness  and  consideration  except 
once  or  twice  where  jealousy  asserted  itself.  She  tells 
him  over  and  over  again  that  she  loves  him  with  all 
her  soul.  "I  am  afraid  of  loving  you  too  much.  You 
are  not  made  for  me,  I  know,  and  I  shall  suffer."  Else- 
where she  tells  us  that  her  emotions  so  far  overcame  her 
that  "two  great  enormous  tears  fell  on  my  breast,  and 
the  Consul,  with  a  tenderness  I  am  unable  to  express, 
kissed  them  and  drank  them." 

Here  is  a  scene  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  one  still  more 
removed  from  the  conventional  idea  of  Xapoleon : 

I  entered.  No  one  was  there,  and  I  looked  in  all  the  rooms. 
1  called  out.     Nothing !     Nobody !     Then  I  rang. 

"Constant,  has  the  Consul  gone  down  again  ?" 

"No.   madame,   search   well." 

He  winked  at  me  and  showed  me  the  door  of  the  boudoir, 
which  I  had  never  thought  of  entering.  The  Consul  was  there, 
hidden  beneath  cushions  and  laughing  like  a  schoolboy.  He 
had  asked  for  my  portrait,  and  I  had  brought  it  to  him.  It 
was  a  miniature,  which  he  did  not  consider  very  good,  and 
he  was  right- 

"Well,  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will  have  another  done." 

"No,  I  will  keep  it ;  you  can  always  have  another  done  all 
the   same." 

"Yes,  but  on   one   condition." 

"Ah,  there  are  conditions,  Mademoiselle  Georgina.  Let  us 
hear  the   conditions." 

"Listen,  then.  It  is  not  very  amusing  to  pose,  and  espe- 
cially for  me,  who  have  no  patience,  so  I  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice for  you.  Weil,  I  want  your  portrait  in  exchange.  Do 
you  see,  I  want  it.     No,  I  desire  it,  that  is  better." 

"If  you  are  nice  and  good  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

But  he  did  not  propose  giving  me  a  gold  coin  with  his 
effigy,  as  has  been  suggested.  I  had,  and  still  have,  his  por- 
trait, an  adorable  miniature,  properly  given  by  him  to  me. 

"As  I  haven't  yet  got  your  portrait,  today  I  even  want 
something  else.  Don't  refuse  me,  because  today  I  am  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  and  I  shall  be  cross." 

He  laughed  till  he  cried. 

"I  refuse;  I  want  to  see  you  in  a  great  rage.  There  now, 
I  refuse." 

"We  shall  see.     Ring  for  Constant." 

"Ring  yourself.     I  allow  you." 

"Constant,  some  scissors." 

"Go  and  bring  madame  the  scissors.  Ah !  what  do  you 
wish  to  cut  off  with  the  scissors?  What  do  you  want  to  cut 
off?     Really,  you  are  frightening  me." 

How  the  dear  Consul   laughed. 

"I  want  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  your  beautiful  hair,  so  soft  and 
fine." 

"No,  no.  my  dear ;  I  have  too  little  of  it." 

But  I  ran  after  him.  holding  my  scissors. 

"I  only  want  four  hairs ;  I  promise  you  not  to  cut  any 
more.     If  you  have  no  confidence  in  me.  I  shall  go  away." 

"Ah,  the  obstinate  little  wretch.  Come,  then,  cut  them ; 
but  don't  let  it  be  seen." 

I  cut  four  or  five  hairs. 

"See  if  I  have  kept  my  word.     I  have  really  too  few." 

"Well,  rascal,  cut  again,  but  only  a  few." 

"Yes,  rest  assured." 

And  I  cut  off  a  nice  little  lock. 

"Oh,  the  lying  little  wretch.     It  is  enormous." 

Xapoleon  could  show  jealousy  and  he  sternly  resented 
any  attention  paid  by  other  men  to  his  favorite,  even 
of  the  kind  customary  in  stage  circles.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion mademoiselle  was  presented  with  a  ring  by  one 
who  had  admired  her  acting,  and  she  confesses  the  fact 
to  Xapoleon.  Indeed,  nowhere  does  it  appear  that  she 
attempted  to  deceive  him  or  to  lie  to  him.  She  knew 
better  than  that  at  least: 

"Fie !"  said  the  Consul.  "What  bad  taste !  You  received 
that  ring  a  little  lightly.  I  expect  you  not  to  receive  presents 
again  in  so-called  homage  of  your  talent ;  that  is  not  proper." 

"However,  there  are  actresses  who  have  received  presents 
abroad  ;  one  sees  it  every  day.  It  is  not  their  fault  if  the 
French  only  show  their  admiration  by  beautiful  phrases;  it  is 
much  cheaper." 

"Georgina,  you  do  not  please  me  this  evening.  I  don't  like 
that  talk.     I  think  I  shall  do  well  to  marry  you  off." 


"I  to  be  married!     I!     And  to  whom,  then?     Heavens!" 

"Be  calm,  1  will  give  you  to  a  general.  You  will  leave  the 
stage,  of  course,  and  live  honorably." 

"Is  the  proposition  you  are  making  serious?" 

"Very  serious." 

I  was  wounded  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Ah  !  Constant, 
you  were  stupid  enough  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Ha  I  Ha ! 
Some  great  lady  has  passed  this  way.  My  mind  was  soon 
made  up. 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  disobeying  you,  but  I  won't 
and  can't  get  married.  When  you  had  the  caprice  to  send 
for  me " 

"Caprice  !"   he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  my  God,  caprice.  ...  I  was  an  artiste,  and  will 
remain  an  artiste.  I  to  take  a  conventional  husband !  Ah ! 
if  one  can  be  found  complaisant  enough  to  play  the  part,  you 
may  be  sure  I  could  neither  love  nor  esteem  such  a  man." 

"You  are  right,  Georgina ;  you  are  a  fine  girl." 

I  spoke  thus  to  the  Emperor  frankly  and  artlessly  many 
times.  As  I  wished  to  keep  up  a  worldly  talk,  which  one 
learns  like  a  part,  the  Emperor  stopped  me,  laughing  and 
saying ; 

"Leave  these  silly  phrases  and  speak  to  me  as  you  feel ; 
don't  try  your  wit  on  me.  Tell  me  everything  that  comes  to 
you  naturally." 

He  never  scolded  me  for  my 'whims  and  stupidities,  you 
understand.  That  is  why,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  his  absences. 
I  always  found  him,  even  to  the  last  moment,  kind  and  excel- 
lent to  me  ;  so  it  has  become  a  cult,  an  adoration  which  noth- 
ing has  been  able  to  change,  and  in  which  I  glory.  All  these 
recollections  have  consoled  me  for  many  disappointments  and 
miseries,  and  many  betrayals.  Poor  Emperor.  How  the 
illustrious  martyr  had  to  suffer.  One  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

The  end,  of  course,  was  already  in  sight,  but  it 
must  be  said  in  justice  to  Xapoleon  that  so  long  as 
he  had  the  power  he  helped  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  mistress,  and  it  was  only  after  his  fall  that  she 
descended  into  the  depths.  Writing  in  1847.  A.  Moreau 
described  how  he  saw  Mile.  George  acting  in  a  miser- 
able country  theatre.  He  speaks  of  her  wrinkles,  white 
hair,  and  monstrous  figure,  the  hoarseness,  unsteady- 
gait,  and  cracked  voice  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
so  much  more  than  a  star.  Yictorien  Sardou  remembers 
having  seen  her  in  1842.  She  was  then  sixty  and 
"ridiculously  fat."  He  speaks  of  her  "childish  hands 
attached  to  arms  as  thick  as  thighs"  and  her  neck  with 
its  "cruel  rolls  of  fat."  At  least  she  did  not  die  in 
actual  want,  a  half-concealed  charity  that  prevented  the 
utmost  extremities  of  tragedy. 

"A  Favorite  of  Xapoleon,"  by  Paul  Cheramy.  With 
Portraits.  Published  bv  the  John  McBride  Company. 
Xew  York;  $2.50. 


In  the  reception-room  of  the  President,  in  the  White 
House,  is  a  handsome,  massive  desk  with  a  wealth  of 
carving,  which  has  historic  interest.  Sir  John  Franklin 
went  to  discover  the  Xorth  Pole  and  never  came  back. 
His  good  ship  Resolute  drifted  in  the  currents  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  spared  from  destruction  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  until  she  reached  the  waters  off  the 
shores  of  Alaska,  where  some  American  whalers 
boarded  her  and  claimed  her.  When  she  reached  San 
Francisco  the  United  States  bought  her.  repaired  and 
refitted  her,  manned  her  with  an  American  crew*,  and 
sent  her  to  England  with  international  compliments. 
The  old  ship  was  broken  up  about  thirty  years  ago. 
and  from  the  soundest  of  her  timbers  a  handsome  desk 
was  made,  by  direction  of  Queen  Yictoria,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  then  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  desk  that  stands  in  the  President's  reception- 
room,  and  on  it  the  papers  of  at  least  eight  administra- 
tions have  been  written. 


To  the  various  bourses  of  Paris,  the  bourse  with  the 
capital  letter,  the  Bourse  du  Commerce,  the  Bourse  du 
Travail,  the  Bourse  aux  Timbres,  there  must  be  added 
(says  the  London  Globe)  another  which  a  Paris  con- 
temporary has  discovered  near  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  viz. :  the  Bourse  aux  Chats.  This  interesting 
establishment  is  situated  in  a  big  chamber  at  the  rear 
of  a  wine  shop.  Here,  we  are  told,  are  legions  of  cats 
of  all  sizes  and  color,  which  are  to  be  seen  jumping  and 
heard  "miaulent."  Our  contemporary  makes  some  very 
dark  suggestions  about  the  clientele  of  the  wine  seller. 
It  suggests  that  the  customers  are  by  no  means  tender- 
hearted old  ladies,  but  for  the  most  part  furriers,  cur- 
riers, glovemakers,  and,  what  is  worse,  cooks.  A  good 
sleek  "matou,"  we  learn,  realizes  from  50  centimes  to 
1  franc.  The  skin  has  a  number  of  usages,  and  the 
flesh  finds  its  way  into  the  stewpans  of  certain  restau- 
rateurs possessing  more  enterprise  than  scruple. 


When  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  build  seventy-eight 
libraries  for  Xew  York  City  on  condition  that  the  city 
would  provide  the  sites  and  books  it  was  estimated  that 
the  municipality  would  not  have  to  spend  more  than 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  contract.  Comp- 
troller Metz  recently  reported  that  the  city  has  as  yet 
only  secured  fifty-five  sites  and  in  purchasing  these  has 
overrun  the  original  estimate.  He  figures  that  by  the 
time  the  city  gets  the  remaining  sites  the  cost  will  be 

$3,387,535. 

■■■•■  

Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  an  astronomical  observatory 
which  is  not  only  open  to  the  public,  but  is  intended  in 
part  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  The  tower  m 
which  the  telescope  is  operated  is  accessible  by  electric 
elevators  and  the  telescope  itself  is  available  for  visitors 
both  by  night  and  by  day  when   it  is  fitted  for  solar 

observations. 

-  -■■♦■- 

There  are  five  States  where  capital  punishment  does 
not  exist — Maine.  Michigan.  Rhode  Island.  Wisconsin, 
and  Kansas.  In  the  last-named  State  the  death  penalty 
may  be  inflicted  upon  a  warrant  of  the  governor,  hut 
such  a  warrant  never  is  signed. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Edward  Macdowell,  by  Laurence  Gilman. 
Published  by  the  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York;  $1.50. 

Edward  Macdowell  died  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  and  that  a  biographical  appreciation  so 
entirely  satisfactory  should  appear  so  speedily 
is  evidence  of  the  mark  that  he  made  upon 
contemporary  music.  The  author  divides  his 
work  into  two  parts.  The  first  and  the  shorter 
of  the  two  is  devoted  to  biography,  while  the 
second  is  given  up  to  a  critical  appreciation 
in  which  the  various  departments  of  Mac- 
dowell's  art  are  duly  considered,  A  valuable 
concluding  chapter  contains  a  list  of  works 
speaking  eloquently  of  a  musical  industry  cut 
short  by  death   at   the   early  age   of  forty-six. 

There  will  be  small  disposition  to  find  fault 
with  the  author's  general  summaries.  Mac- 
dowell was  "a  radical  without  extravagance," 
and  again  "one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
he  is  paramountly  a  poet,  to  whom  the  supple- 
mentary gift  of  musical  speech  has  been  ex- 
travagantly vouchsafed."  He  was,  of  course, 
a  romanticist,  but  the  author  draws  perhaps 
an  unduly  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  romanticism  of  "gloomy  forests,  enchanted 
castles,  impossible  maidens,  and  the  obsolete 
profession  of  magic,"  and  that  other  and  more 
tolerable  form  used  by  Macdowell.  The  two 
forms,  that,  for  example,  of  Wagner,  which 
seems  to  come  under  the  author's  reproach  of 
"fatuous,"  and  that  of  Macdowell  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  ideal,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  "fatuous"  form  is  not  the  most  effective. 
They  both  "attest  for  us  the  reality  of  that 
changeless  and  timeless  loveliness  which  the 
visible  world  of  the  senses  and  the  invisible 
world  of  the  imagination  are  ceaselessly  re- 
vealing to  the  simple  of  heart,  the  dream-filled 
and  the  unwise."  The  ultimate  test  of  the 
romantic  in  music  is  its'  power  to  awaken  in 
its  hearers  a  sense  of  identification  between 
its  subject  and  the  possibilities  of  their  own 
consciousness.  The  enchanted  castles  and  the 
enslaved  maidens  are  parables  as  potent,  as 
logical,  and  as  effective  as  any  others — per- 
haps more  so.  Fairy  tales  have  as  much  edu- 
cative power  in  music  as  elsewhere,  because 
in  the  realm  of  music  and  of  poetry,  and  to 
"the  simple  in  heart,  the  dream-filled  and  the 
unwise"  they  are  true,  and  powerful  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  truth.  In  the 
author's  admirable  words,  they  are  "the  mani- 
fest images  of  an  interior  passion  and  de- 
light." 


Looms  of  Life,  by  Herman  Scheffauer.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  and  Washington;  $1.25. 

Mr.  Scheffauer's  work  stands  out  with  some 
prominence  from  the  ruck  of  modern  verse. 
The  present  volume  shows  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  its  contents  and  a  desire  to  produce 
a  small  volume  of  good  poetry  rather  than  a 
larger  volume  padded  out  with  mediocrity. 
There  is  nothing  that  second  thoughts  should 
have  omitted.  Mr.  Scheffauer's  verse  is  al- 
ways strong  and  manly,  wholly  free  from 
trivialities  and  directed  toward  the  great 
things  of  life  rather  than  the  small.  Among 
the  distinctly  powerful  poems  is  "Man  and  the 
Mountains,"  with  its  glimpse  at  the  impassive 
majesty  of  time: 
Their   caverned    orbs   saw   cities   on  the  plain-  — 

A   thousand    domes   and    towers 
Basked  sunbright — and  when  sank  their  eyes  again 

Wild  grass  and  windward  flowers. 

Equally  striking  is  the  "Hymn  to  the  Pass- 
ing Earth,"  of  which   four  lines  may   suffice: 
O  great,  gray  question!  still  the  deeps  lie  shrouded 
With   midnights    round   the   world    for   which   we 
yearn. 
What  though  across  the  Future's  peaks  unclouded 
Ne'er     sign     nor     answering     symbol     soar     and 
burn. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.   Scheffauer's  musical 
power    in    versification    his    five-stanza    poem, 
"Souls  of  Men  Asunder,"  may  well  be  taken: 
Stars  have  burst  while  vast  in  thirst  the  reddened 
leagues  lay  parching; 
Realms    have    sunk,    and    torn    with    tears    were 
nations'    eyes; 
Armies  flamed  and  perished  while  their  glory  kept 
on    marching, 
Yet  the  faith  we  held  it  died  not, — now  it  dies. 

Another  notable  poem  is  "How  Could  Men 
Hate  Thee,  Lucifer?"  in  which  the  author 
shows  a  correct  appreciation  of  Lucifer's  func- 
tion of  light-bringer,  a  variation  of  the  Pro- 
metheus story. 

South  America  on   the  Eve   of  Emancipation, 
by  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     Pub- 
lished   by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.    New 
York. 
This  is  practically  a  supplement  to  the  au- 
thor's earlier  work  on  "The  Establishment  of 
Spanish    Rule   in   America."      He  now   affords 
us  some  glimpses  at  what  that  rule  meant  and 
at    the    slowly   piled-up    forces    of    resentment 
and  exasperation  that  were  to  drive  the  Span- 
iard from  the  land  and  to  usher  in  an  era  of 
new  opportunity. 

Professor  vloses  makes  r>o  attempt  to  write 
a  consecutive  history.  The  periods  of  utter 
moral  and  material  stagnation  to  which  Span- 
ish rule  cc  duced  may  well  be  chronicled  as 
such,  while  special  attention  is  given  to  those 
pr ".movitor.,    movements  that  show  the  germi- 


nation of  new  ideas  and  indicate  the  great 
external  changes  that  are  upon  the  way.  The 
law  of  cause  and  effect  in  government  has 
certainly  never  been  more  clearly  displayed 
than  in  these  pages,  nor  the  blight  of  Spanish 
rule  better  exemplified.  And  yet  there  seems 
to  be  need  for  a  just  discrimination  between 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
ecclesiastical  system  whose  yoke  he  allowed 
himself  to  wear.  The  church  was  the  evil 
genius  of  Spain  bcth  at  home  and  in  South 
America,  the  unfailing  blight  for  which  no 
compensation  could  be  found  either  in  valor 
or  in  high-minded  devotion.  Just  as  the 
church  has  reduced  Spain  herself  to  the  ranks 
of  disappearing  nations,  so  also  it  was  the 
church  that  spread  gangrene  among  the  limbs 
of  her  colonial  tree.  The  author  makes  this 
clear  enough  whether  he  is  dealing  directly 
with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  as  in 
his  chapter  on  "The  Church  and  the  Civil 
Power,"  or  indirectly  as  in  his  account  of  the 
inquisition  in  his  opening  chapter  on  "The 
Capital  of  South  America."  The  church  was 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  Spain 
in  two   continents. 

Dr.  Moses  has  written  a  book  that  can 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  esti- 
mate the  present  conditions  and  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  South  America.  Early  in- 
fluences have  their  effect  upon  nations 
as  upon  individuals,  and  this  work  throws  a 
strong  illumination  upon  the  forces  planted 
during  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  that 
are  not  yet  exhausted. 


Harper's  Machinery  Book  for  Boys,  by  Jo- 
seph H.  Adams.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 
The  Practical  Books  for  Boys  series  to 
which  this  volume  belongs  should  be  num- 
bered among  the  good  things  of  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  average  boy.  This  is  the 
fifth  in  the  series  and  fully  equal  to  the 
others  not  only  in  plain  and  direct  instruction, 
but  also  in  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  its  in- 
tended readers  that  gives  it  point  and  interest. 
Every  sort  of  machine  that  is  likely  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  boy  is  here 
dealt  with  in  the  most  practical  way.  Vari- 
ous tools  are  described  with  advice  as  to  their 
care  and  use,  while  the  shop  hints,  formulas, 
tables,  gauges,  and  measures  are  carefully 
chosen.  The  illustrations  are  copious  and 
clear. 


Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker,  by  Mar- 
guerite Bryant.  Published  by  Duffield  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  novels  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  unstinted  praise  for  a  work- 
manship that  is  minutely  careful  and  for  a 
high-minded  purpose  that  is  content  to  find 
expression  in  the  forms  of  every -day  li  f  e. 
We  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  hero  in  an 
English  workhouse,  knowing  no  more  of  his 
origin  than  that  he  had  tramped  the  roads 
with  his  mother  who  was  since  dead.  His 
memory  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  is  keen 
enough  to  produce  a  boyish  ambition  to  make 
better  ones,  and  this  purpose  is  strenuously 
unfolded  as  his  life  advances. 

Christopher  is  adopted  by  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Aston  and  we  see  at  once  that  he  has  his 
own  reasons  for  the  choice  and  that  he  knows 
more  of  Christopher's  parentage  than  he  ad- 
mits to  the  lucky  boy.  Then  comes  Peter 
Masters,  a  relative  of  the  Astons,  who  has 
pursued  the  money  ideal  in  the  customary 
way  and  by  a  relentless  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  When  we  learn  that 
Peter  Masters  once  had  a  young  wife  who 
deserted  him  with  her  unborn  baby  rather 
than  countenance  the  methods  of  a  cruel  com- 
mercialism we  see  at  once  the  secret  of  Chris- 
topher's birth,  but  if  Masters  himself  knows 
that  Christopher  is  his  son  it  is  by  inference 
only,  or  by  instinct,  for  the  fact  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  jealously  guarded  by  the  Astons, 
who  are  unwilling  that  the  mother's  self- 
sacrifice  shall  be  lost  or  that  the  son  shall 
come  under  the  influence  from  which  the 
mother  fled. 

The  story  of  Christopher's  education  is  told 
with  attractive  skill.  Under  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  his  guardians,  we  see  him  grow  up 
into  splendid  manhood,  by  no  means  faultless, 
but  virile,  self-reliant,  and  with  altruistic  am- 
bition. The  stamp  of  his  mother's  idealism 
is  finely  indicated  by  a  sense  of  comradeship 


with  the  poor  and  by  a  certain  pride  in  the 
destitution  of  his  early  years  to  which  that 
idealism  led,  and  which  in  turn  is  translated 
into  other  ideals  no  less  fine  if  more  prac- 
tical. Christopher  is  one  of  the  few  charac- 
ters in  modern  fiction  that  combine  an  ad- 
mirable manhood  with  an  admirable  and 
human  morality. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  book  that 
help  to  give  it  breadth  and  fullness.  We  are 
intensely  interested,  for  example,  in  Patricia, 
whose  fits  of  ungovernable  temper  are  de- 
scribed with  subtle  psychological  knowledge. 
The  book  has  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and 
while  the  story  could  have  been  compressed 
to  half  that  compass,  it  loses  nothing  from 
the  leisurely  way  in  which  it  is  told. 


The  Man  Without  a  Shadow,  by  Oliver  Cabot. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

It  must  be  an  unpleasant  experience  to  find 
one's  self  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  with  all 
recollection  of  the  past  blotted  out.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  the  hero  of  this  novel,  who  is 
further  harassed  by  the  discovery  that  he 
is  surrounded  with  vindictive  enemies  who  are 
equally  ready  to  keep  him  in  confinement  or 
to  murder  him  should  the  need  arise. 

The  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  hero's  iden- 
tity is  well  told,  although  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  could  have  done  it  more  quickly. 
With  the  aid  of  a  friendly  physician  and  a 
charming  girl,  the  tangle  is  slowly  unraveled, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  "they 
lived  happily  ever  after." 

Day  Dreams  of  Greece,  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  75  cents. 
This  modest  little  volume  with  its  five 
poems  deserves  a  welcome  from  those  who  can 
appreciate  delicate  workmanship,  a  sincere 
enthusiasm,  and  a  style  that  is  chaste  and 
accurate.  The  poem,  "To  Zeus,"  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dedication,  the  remaining  four — 
"Ganymede,"  "The  Sculptor  of  Melos,"  "The 
Wanderings  of  Psyche,"  and  "Philemon  and 
Baucis" — being  of  greater  length.  The  author 
tells  us  that  Greece  is,  for  him,  "a  vital  per- 
sonality," and  he  succeeds  in  translating  his 
realization   into   verse. 


The   Mallet's   Masterpiece,   by   Edward   Peple. 

Published  by   Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.,  New 

York ;  75  cents. 
This  artistic  little  story  is  woven  around 
the  carving  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  and  con- 
tains a  fanciful  explanation  of  the  mutilated 
state  of  the  famous  statue.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  artist 
who  secures  surreptitious  admission  to  the 
studio  and  defaces  the  masterpiece  with  a 
mallet.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  not 
the  chief  merit  of  the  story,  which  is  deli- 
cately and  dramatically  told  and  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  ancient 
Greece. 


One    Fair    Daughter,    by    Frederic    P.    Ladd. 

Published    by    Mitchell    Kennerley,    New 

York;  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  nasty  clergyman  who 
seduces  the  wife  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
tempts  her  to  leave  her  home,  and  then  finds 
that  she  is  unwilling  to  give  up  her  loveless 
luxury  for  a  life  of  poverty  with  her  betrayer. 
The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  a  new  and 
unwelcome  note  is  added  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  clergyman  is  in  some  way  a  suffering 
martyr  who  consoles  himself  in  a  mysterious 
way  on  the  "all  is  lost  but  honor"  theory. 


The  New  Medieval  Library 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  The  New  Medieval  Library 
now  in  course  of  issue.  The  subject-matter  is 
well  chosen  and  the  volumes  are  bound  in  an- 
tique form  in  brown  leather  with  metal  clasps 
and  embossed  titling.  The  five  volumes  now 
ready  are  "The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi"  and  "On 
the  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady,"  translated  from 
the  Middle  French ;  "The  Book  of  the  Divine 
Consolation  of  Saint  Angela  da  Foligno," 
translated  from  the  Italian ;  "The  Legend  of 
the  Holy  Fina,"  translated  from  the  XlVth 
Century  MS.,  and  "The  Babies'  Book : 
Medieval  Manners  for  the  Young,"  from  Dr. 
Furnivall's  texts. 


Liqueur 
Pfcres  Chartreux 

GREEN    AND   YELLOW — 

The  original  and  genuine  Chartreuse  has  always 
been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres 
Chartreux),  who,  since  their  expulsion  from  France, 
have  been  located  at  Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although 
the  old  labels  and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks 
have  been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Monks, 
their  world-renowned  product  is  nowadays  known  as 
"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux."  - 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels,  Caf6s, 

Eatjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING        Post  and  Market  Su. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illu- 
strated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous  Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

1539  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Ptne  and  California 


Eugene  J.  Sullivan  Co. 


announce  the  removal  of  their 
real  estate  offices  from 

1228-1230  FILLMORE  STREET 


1  45  Montgomery  Street 

Phone  Keamy  5090 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
property  for  out-of-town  clients 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  --throughout  all 
Europe.     Price,  $200. 

SHERMAN.  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny  and  Sutter,  S.  F. 

Broadway  at  13th  1635  Van  Ness 

OAKLAND  |       SAN   FRANCISCO 


n  Our  Business  is  Growing  n 

Choice    Flower    Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
and  Cactus.      Send  for  new  catalogue 

Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Company 
Ventura,  California 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Modern  Adventure. 
A  King  in  Khaki,  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
Without  too  much  geographical  curiosity,  it 
is  enough  to  know  that  Horse  Island  is  in 
process  of  development  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany and  is  managed  in  their  interest  by  a 
young  genius  named  Smith.  When  Smith  re- 
ports to  the  board  in  glowing  but  accurate 
terms  he  finds  that  his  optimism  is  frowned 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  company,  who 
for  his  own  reasons  wishes  to  bear  the  stock 
and  would  rather  have  a  bad  report  than  a 
good  one.  Smith  refuses  to  participate  in  a 
piece  of  financial  rascality  that  would  ruin 
numbers  of  poor  investors,  and  so  he  not  only 
sticks  to  his  guns  in  the  matter  of  the  report, 
but  actually  maroons  the  wicked  Wall-Street 
man  when  that  dignitary  visits  the  island  and 
so  tries  to  prevent  his  appearance  at  the  crit- 
ical financial  meeting  in  New  York.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  said  that  the  magnate  when 
he  visits  Horse  Island  is  accompanied  by  his 
beautiful  daughter,  and  so  we  see  at  once  the 
end  of  an  exciting  story  of  move  and  counter- 
move,  in  which  disabled  steamers,  wireless 
telegraphy  and  ocean  hurricanes  play  their 
part.  The  discovery  of  the  hidden  pirate 
treasure  might  have  been  omitted  with  advan- 
tage as  overworked  and  needing  a  rest,  but  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  fairly  ingenious  and  well 
told. 


New  Publications. 


The  fairy  tale  for  children  in  its  most  com- 
mendable form  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Moons 
of  Balbania,"  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  illustrations  are  good  and 
the  price  is  $1. 

Henry  V.in  Dyke's  four-act  drama,  "The 
House  of  Rimmon,"  with  colored  frontispiece, 
has  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Damascus 
and  the  Mountains  of  Samaria  and  the  time  is 
850  B.  C.     The  price  of  the  book  is  $1. 

Among  books  useful  to  the  home-maker  is 
"The  Home  Garden,"  by  Eben  E.  Rexford,  and 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  The  book  is  described  as  "in- 
tended for  the  use  of  those  who  have  a  little 
piece  of  land  upon  which  they  would  like  to 
grow  vegetables  and  small  fruits,"  and  who 
want  some  straightforward  guidance  how  to 
do  it.  With  eight  full-page  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.25. 

From  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  comes  "Some  Memories,"  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  with  a  fine  frontispiece  por- 
trait. The  book  is  well  written  in  an  easy 
anecdotal  vein  that  makes  it  pleasant  reading. 
The  style  of  the  veteran  preacher  may  be 
gauged  by  the  story  that  he  tells  of  his  small 
son,  who  presumably  had  been  examining  the 
parental  manuscripts.  "Papa,  do  you  write 
your  sermons  by  what  you  call  inspiration?" 
"I  hope  so,  my  son,"  was  the  reply.  "Then 
why  do  you  cross  so  much  out?"  The  price 
of  the  book  is  $1.25. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  books  are  perennially 
good  sellers.  "Captains  Courageous"  went  to 
press  this  month  for  its  twelfth  printing,  and 
"The  Second  Jungle  Book"  for  its  seventeenth 
edition.  "The  Jungle  Book"  itself  has  been 
printed  twenty-five  times. 

The  novel  by  William  Dean  Howells,  it  is 
announced  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  which  was 
to  have  been  published  this  spring,  has  been 
postponed.  A  little  volume,  made  of  two  dra- 
matic poems,  will  take  its  place. 

William  Mercer  tells  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  Marion  Crawford  in  the  Athenaeum. 
"My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  1877  in 
this  wise,"  writes  Mr.  Mercer.  "We  found 
ourselves  seated  in  the  compartment  of  the 
celebrated  Caffe  Greco  in  Via  Condotte,  Rome, 
yclept  the  'omnibus' — in  that  corner  where 
Thackeray,  Gibson  the  sculptor,  and  hundreds 
of  other  noted  English  and  American  writers 
and  artists  have  assembled  for  full  a  century 
past.  Presently  Crawford  elongated  his 
brawny  limbs  and  addressed  me  thus:  'You 
are  Mercer  and  I  am  Crawford  ;  it  is  not  of 
much  use  waiting  for  an  introduction ;  will 
you  play  me  a  game  of  chess?'  I  did.  Craw- 
ford was  utterly  unknown  to  fame  then  and 
only  scribbled  a  little  for  the  London  papers." 

"The  deeper  I  drink  of  the  cup  of  life  the 
sweeter  it  grows — the  sugar  all  at  the  bottom," 
is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe  as  she  approaches  her  ninetieth  birth- 
day, which   occurs  this  month. 

"The  Sociology  of  the  Bible,"  by  the 
Reverend  Professor  F:  S.  Schenck,  is  to  be 
published  immediately  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  is  the 
first  book  on  the  subject  ever  issued,  so  far 
as  is  known,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  Bible 
contains  more  sociology  than  theology,  which 
seems  likely  enough. 

The  more  daring  of  European  scientists  will 
hardly  be  daunted  by  the  proposal  of  Professor 
William   H.   Pickering  of  Harvard   University 


that  a  gigantic  mirror  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  signaling  to  Mars.  Already  the 
versatile  Camille  Flammarion,  whose  book. 
"Mysterious  Psychic  Forces,"  is  a  piece  of  spe- 
cial pleading  for  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  vital  forces  playing  all  about  us,  has  given 
his  enthusiastic  commendation  to  the  Ameri- 
can astronomer's  scheme.  Cesare  Lombroso  is 
still  to  be  heard   from. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  new  novel,  "The 
White  Mice,"  will  be  published  on  May  15. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  posthumous  novel, 
"The  White  Sister,"  has  been  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  It  has  been  running  as 
a  serial  in  one  of  the  magazines,  and  the  play 
made  from  it  has  met  with  some  success  in 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West,  where  Viola 
Allen  has  been  playing  the  title-role. 

Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills  in  his  new  book,  "Wild 
Life  on  the  Rockies,"  says  what  he  thinks 
about  some  animals  he  has  known,  both  wild 
and  tame,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  credit 
them  with  a  limited  amount  of  reason.  For 
example,  he  mentions  the  beaver's  skill  in 
building  a  dam,  the  intelligence  of  the  "re- 
turn horses"  which  find  their  way  home, 
and  the  remarkable  qualities  of  his  dog 
"Scotch." 

Mr.  Frederick  Moore,  the  author  of  "The 
Passing  of  Morocco,"  is  now  serving  as  war 
correspondent  at  Constantinople.  Last  week 
he  was  wounded  by  a  stray  bullet  while  tak- 
ing photographs  of  the  besieging  army.  The 
American  ambassador  had  him  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  re- 
cover. 


The  Wet  Road. 
Leave   the   stretch   of   the   dusty    highway,   slip   your 

fetters  and  make  you  free! 
Heedless  of  lure  of  lane  and  byway,  forsake  your 

dreaming  and  come  with  me 
The  way  of  the  gray  and  shining  surges,  the  long 

wet  road  that  is  called  the  sea. 

Why  do  you  sigh  for  the  springtime  maying,  scent 

of  hawthorn  and  lilac  sweet. 
And    the    beckoning    fields    where    you    two    went 

straying    when    youth    was    laughter    and    life 

complete? 
Do    you    not    know    that    the    primrose    path    may 

never  be  trod  by  returning  feet? 

There  is  a   voice   that   is   all-compelling,    dominant, 

not  to  be  denied. 
Harking    you    out    from    your    inland    dwelling  to 

take  your  way  with  the  ebbing  tide 
Where    the    sun    is    a    friend    and    the    gulls    are 

brothers  and  a  star  is  set  as  the  only  guide. 

And    the    years    hold    promise    of    glad    tomorrows 
and  of  great  joys  that  are  yet  to  be; 

And    the    keenest    sorrow    of   all    your   sorrows    be- 
comes but  a  shadowy  memory 

As  you  take  the  road  where  the  winds  are  running, 
the  long  wet  road  that  is  called  the  sea! 
— Blanche  Allen  Bane,  in  Success  Magazine. 


Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  who  made  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  as  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  as  the  author  of  "The 
American  Drama  of  Today,"  will  make  a  be- 
ginning as  a  novelist  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  when  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  hope 
to  issue  his  "The  Runaway  Place,"  a  May- 
time  idyl  of  Manhattan,  which  he  has  written 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Elise  Morris  Under- 
bill. 


GRAVIES 

test  the 

ability     of    a 

cook.    Their  perfect 

seasoning  is  essential 

to  a  good  dinner.    Add 


LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and 

Salad  Dressings  are  improved  by  its  use.      Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks 

know  its  value  as  the  "final  touch"  to  many  a  dish.      Try  it. 

ReftJSe  Imitations*  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


Sunset  Magazine 

for  May 

The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 

Views  in  color  of  its  completed  buildings,  and  in- 
formation as  to  what  this  great  show  will  offer  the 
people  on  June  1st. 

Alaska 

A  symposium  of  articles  on  the  wonderful  North, 
dealing  (fully  illustrated)  with  its  interest,  from  its 
treasures  to  its  dog  racing,  from  its  perils  to  its  fine 
roads. 

A  Lincoln  Treasure 

The  manuscript  of  a  lecture  by  the  great  President 
just  come  to  light  and  published  here  for  the  first 
time,  with  facsimiles  and  personal  photographs. 

AMUSING  SHORT  STORIES  : 

HER    ELOPEMENT  By  Gelett  Burgess 

THE   BALD  SPOT By  H.  G.  Dwight 

THE  SPINSTER  AND  THE  SPARKING  SPOOK     .     By  Anne  Craig 


It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  cheap  spectacles. 
Good  glasses  are  worth 
all  you  pay   for  them. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  opticus 


THE  BANK  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Affiliated  with  the  Crocker  National  Bank 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

MARKET  AND 

SEVENTH  STREETS 

West  Branch:  Polk  and  Sutter  Sts. 


TOWNSEND'S 
California  Glace  Fruits 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bids 

Oar  retail  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  discon- 
tinued pending  our  removal  down  town. 

ORDERS  FOR  OUR 

California  Glace  Fruits  and  Syrups 

will  be  given  prompt  attention 
at  our  factory 

117  San  Jose  Avenue,  S.  F. 

Phone  Market  378 
Also  at  Newsstands  of  the 

FAIRMONT  or  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTELS 


VACATION   IN  JAPAN,    JulylO,     ©550 

ROUND  THE  WORID,  June  29,     S1450 

All  Expenses;    Delightful   Itineraries. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who  have 

only  their  summers  free. 

EUROPE,  VariousDeparture3,S260toS700 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Hamlin  School  A  l^of^^S"" 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from   the    week    of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
uis,   Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN. 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 


H.  J.  COOPER 

Expert  Accountant  and  Auditor 
605  KAMM  BUILDING 

717  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  5959  San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets S2.184.63: 

Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 

1004     MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dearr 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ON  A  STORMY  NIGHT. 


Suddenly  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
vague  spot  formed  by  my  window  was  lighted 
by  a  bluish,  phosphorescent  light,  which  grew, 
and  spread  rapidly  to  the  walls  of  my  room. 
And  in  this  blue  light  which  filled  the  room 
there  appeared,  coming  I  know  not  from 
whence,  a  thick  cloud,  pale,  smoky,  strewn 
with  sparks  which  reminded  me  of  human 
eyes.  Thej^  wavered  strangely,  as  if  moved 
by  some  mysterious  influence.  This  cloud 
rose,  melted,  became  more  transparent,  tore 
itself  into  pieces,  froze  me  with  fear  and 
cold,  seemed  to  me  to  be  infinite,  menacing; 
and  from  this  vapor  there  came  forth  a 
sound  like  an  angry  murmuring.  Then  the 
ragged  fragments  fell  apart,  became  distinct. 
Visible  to  my  eyes  in  the  blue  radiance  which 
suffused  them,  they  slowly  turned,  and  took, 
little  by  little,  forms  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar. 

From  what  place  do  these  shadows  come, 
and  who  are  they  ?  I  asked  myself,  full  of 
wonder  and  alarm. 

"Who  are  we,  and  whence  come  we?"  said  a 
grave  voice,  a  voice  whose  sound  was  slow 
and  cold.  "Bethink  yourself.  Do  you  not 
recognize  us  ?" 

I  silently  shook  my  head,  denying  all  pos- 
sible relation  with  these  shadows.  And  they 
reeled,  uncurbed,  in  the  air,  as  though  they 
were  dancing  some  wild  saraband  in  rhythm 
with  the  storm  outside.  The  silhouettes, 
scarcely  perceptible,  half  transparent,  crowded 
along,  noiselessly,  before  me.  Suddenly  I  dis- 
tinguished among  them  an  old  man,  a  blind 
old  man,  holding  by  the  waist  a  woman,  aged 
and  bent,  who  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full 
of  reproach.  Their  rags  were  covered  with 
snow-flakes  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  and  they 
spread  a  chill  about  them.  I  knew  who  they 
were ;   but  why  were  they  there  ? 

"Now  you   recognize  us?" 

I  knew  not  if  it  were  the  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest which  I  had  just  heard  or  that  of  my 
own  conscience ;  but  that  voice  had  an  imperi- 
ous  tone   which   mastered   me. 

"You  have  seen  who  we  are,"  the  voice 
continued,  "and  the  others  are  also  the  heroes 
of  your  tales;  children,  women,  and  men 
whom  you  have  made  suffer  for  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  read  you.  Open  your  eyes,  look, 
they  are  going  to  march  in  front  of  you,  and 
you  can  judge  how  many  and  how  pitiable 
are  these  products  of  your  imagination." 

Then  the  shadows  passed  along.  The  first 
were  a  j-oung  boy  and  a  little  girl,  like  two 
great  snow-flowers,  spreading  round  them  a 
lunar   light. 

"See  here,  at  first,"  said  the  voice,  "two 
children  whom  you  made  die  under  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  in  which  a  Christmas  tree 
was  shining.  You  remember ;  they  looked  at 
it,  trembling  with  desire ;  and  they  stayed 
there,  frozen  and  motionless !" 

My  little  heroes  passed  silently  before  me, 
and  vanished  in  the  blue  radiance.  In  their 
place  an  exhausted  woman,  with  a  pale  face, 
showed  herself. 

"This  one  is  the  mother,  anxiously  ex- 
pected, who,  also  upon  Christmas  eve,  was 
hastening  back  from  the  village,  a  long  way 
off,-  bringing  some  poor  little  gifts  for  her 
children,  and  who  fainted  upon  the  road." 

I  looked  at  the  shadow  with  fear  and  pity. 

And  the  troop  continued  to  pass.  The  inex- 
orable voice  enumerated  the  heroes  of  my  sad 
works.  And  these  hero-phantoms  floated  be- 
fore me ;  iheir  white  garments  waved ;  I 
shivered  before  the  cold  which  flowed  from 
those  mournful,  silent  shadows.  Their  slow 
movements,  and  the  unspeakable  anguish  of 
their  vague  looks,  oppressed  me.  What  did 
they  want  with  me  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  sight  ? 

The  last  one,  the  blind  old  man,  with  his 
rags  stiff  with  sleet,  came  slowly  in  front  of 
me.  and  fixed  upon  me  his  lustreless,  wide- 
open  eyes.  His  beard  sparkled  with  frost,  and 
icicles  hung  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  The 
old  woman  had  the  blissful  smile  of  a  child : 
but  that  smile  was  fixed,  frozen  in  the  un- 
moving  wrinkles  of  her  cheeks. 

At  last  the  spectres  faded  away  in  the  air. 
but  the  whirlwind  still  sang  its  melancholy 
refrain,  and  aroused  in  my  soul  a  feeling  of 
rebellion.  I  had  been  considering  all  the 
strange  forms  in  silence,  and  as  if  through 
the  fog  of  sleep ;  but  now  something  arose 
within  me,  and  I  wished  to  speak.  Again  the 
spectres  came  together  in  a  single  group,  and 
formed  a  confused  cloud,  wherein  I  saw  eyes 
of  all  colors,  the  eyes  of  my  own  characters, 
which  looked  upon  me  with  anguish.  I  grew 
more  and  more  distressed  and  ashamed  under 
those  looks,  so  dull -and  lifeless. 

The  tempest  ceased  to  roar,  and  all  noise 
died  away  with  it.  I  no  longer  heard  the 
monotonous  ticking  of  my  watch,  nor  the 
rustling  of  the  snow,  nor  the  voice  which 
had  spoken  to  me.  There  was  perfect  silence, 
and  the  vision  bung  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to 
be  awaiting  some  mysterious  signal.  And  I 
also  waited,  passionately,  with  all  the  strength 
which  remained  in  my  weakened  soul. 

This  lastec1  for  a  long  tine,  and  I  could  not 
withdraw  my  gaze  from  the  vision,  until  I 
cried   out  at   last : 

"My  God  !     Why  is  this  ?     What  does  all 
ean 
tin    slow,  passionless  voice  was  heard 

yourself    to    your     own     questions. 


Why  did  you  write  all  those  things  ?  With- 
out contenting  yourself  with  real  troubles, 
with  the  tangible  and  visible  misfortunes  of 
life,  why  have  you  invented  new  tortures  and 
told  them  to  people,  forcing  yourself  to  depict 
your  woeful  fancies  as  though  they  had  really 
existed  ?  What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?  To  de- 
stroy the  scant  remnants  of  courage  still  left 
to  men.  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of 
better  things  by  showing  them  only  the  evil  ? 
Are  you,  perchance,  an  enemy  of  brightness 
and  hope,  and  do  you  take  pleasure  in  creating 
the  blackest  and  the  saddest  things,  in  order 
to  add,  without  respite,  to  the  disenchantment 
of  the  human  race?  Or  do  you,  indeed,  hate 
men,  and  want  to  destroy  in  them  all  desire 
to  live  by  representing  existence  as  an  ordeal 
without  end  ?  What  is  your  purpose  ? 
Speak  !" 

I  was  dismayed.  Strange  reproaches,  were 
they  not  ?  Everybody  uses  the  same  method 
in  writing,  especially  when  Christmas  stories 
are  in  question.  One  takes  a  poor  little  boy 
or  a  poor  little  girl,  and  makes  them  die  of 
cold,  no  matter  where,  under  the  windows  of 
some  fine  house  where  the  lighted  tree  is 
shining.  It  is  a  custom ;  I  have  followed  it — 
that  is  all.  I  felt  justified  and  decided  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  my  Christmas  tales. 

"Listen,"  I  began  ;  "I  do  not  know  who  you 
are,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  You  have 
asked  me  some  questions.  Very  well,  I  am 
going  to  answer  them ;  and  afterwards  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  longer  deny  me  the  right  to 
sleep  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
In  portraying  these  miseries  and  agonies  I 
only  think  of  awakening  in  others  sentiments 
of  compassion  and  humanity ;  I  try  to  soften 
hearts   which,   alas,   are   often  dry   and   hard." 

A  strange  alarming  movement  took  place 
among  the  shadows.  I  looked  at  them,  stupe- 
fied, without  understanding  their  meaning. 
They  turned  about  in  a  silent  round,  as 
though  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  had  seized 
upon  all  of  them.  They  writhed,  as  if  strug- 
gling in  a  whirlpool  which  threatened  to  carry 
them  away,  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  Again 
the  tempest  howled,  whistled,  laughed,  and 
moaned.  And  the  spectres  trembled ;  their 
lifeless  eyes  were  still  as  cavernous  as  before, 
although  the  faint  outlines  of  their  faces  were 
contracted  by  horrible,  phantom-like  grimaces. 
The  blue  phosphorescent  light  wavered  under 
this  silent,  incomprehensible  dance  of  the 
spectres. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  my  body,  and 
my  hair  stood  on  end. 

"They  are  laughing,"  said  the  passionless 
voice. 

"At  what  ?"  I  asked  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible. 

"At  you." 

"Why?" 

"Because  of  the  silliness  of  your  childish 
talk.  By  depicting  imaginary  troubles  you 
wish  to  awaken  good  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  men  for  whom  real  troubles  are  a  sight 
only  too  common  !  Reflect !  If  the  miserable 
reality  fails  to  touch  men.  and  does  not  wound 
their  souls,  will  your  idle  fancies  enlighten 
their  consciences  ?  And  you  think  that  you 
can  succeed  ?     And  you  cherish  such  a  hope  ?" 

The  grinning  spectres  continued  their  mer- 
riment. It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  never 
end,  that  I  should  see  it,  filled  with  terror, 
until  the  day  of  my  death.  The  tempest,  also, 
laughed  c^-nically,  and  deafened  me,  and  still 
the  soulless  voice  talked,  and  talked. 

I  strove  to  escape  from  the  obsession.  I 
wrapped  myself  in  darkness,  full  of  grief  and 
rage. 

And,  suddenly,  rolling  from  my  bed,  I  was 
cast  head-foremost  into  a  dark  abyss,  in  which 
I  wallowed,  suffocated  by  the  swiftness  of  my 
fall.  The  pitiless  laughter  of  the  spectres 
pursued  me.  Through  the  shadows  they 
seemed  to  gaze  at  me,  fixedly. 

At  dawn  I  awoke  with  a  violent  pain  in  my 
head,  and  a  sense  of  distress.  My  first  action 
was  to  seize  the  pages  in  which  I  had  de- 
scribed the  adventures  of  the  blind  old  man 
and  his  companion.  I  tore  them  up  without 
rereading.  I  threw  the  fragments  out  of  the 
window,  and  they  were  scattered  by  the  morn- 
ing breeze.  And  with  them  flew  away  at  once 
all  those  visions  born  of  the  hallucinations  of 
the  night,  which  had  brought  before  my  eyes 
all  the  sorrows  distresses,  oppressions,  the  in- 
exhaustible story  of  which  I  had  wished  to 
tell. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
Russian  of  Maxime  Gorki  by  Edward  Tucker- 
man  Mason. 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


Owing  to  its  price  and  scarcity-  the  shad, 
once  the  despised  "food  for  Indians,"  has  be- 
come a  luxury-  In  William  Perm's  day  the 
colonists  marveled  at  the  shoals  that  invaded 
the  Delaware.  But  then  the  Chesapeake  was 
paved  with  oysters,  and  the  slaves  of  Mary- 
land despised  so  common  a  diet  as  terrapin. 
The  shad  are  today  more  numerous  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  whither  they  had  to  be  trans- 
planted, than  in  the  fish's  native  waters,  where 
the  fish  commissions  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Maryland  have  narrowly  averted  their  ex- 
tinction. 

**» 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  just 
completed  the  publication  of  their  Warwick- 
shire edition  of  the  complete  works  of  George 
Eliot  in  twenty-five  volumes,  finely  illustrated 
with  169  full-page  photogravure  pictures  from 
photographs  and  from  drawings  by  leading 
English  artists. 


Renewal. 
The  sea  is  a  molten  pearl. 

And   pearl    the  fleckless  sky. 
The   firstling  leaves  unfurl, 

And    the    air   is   a   fragrant  sigh. 

A  bird's  soft  madrigal 

In    the    pear-tree's    blossoming; 

High   on    the   church-spire   tall 
A    white    dove    preens    her    wing. 

The   elemental   strife 

Lost  in  a  peace  profound, 
In    sound    of    quickening    life 

That  yet  is  scarcely  sound. 

One   with  the  starry  chime 

Earth  keeps  her  rhythmic  beat — 

Our   mother,  old  as  time, 

With  heart  still  young  and  sweet. 
— Ina  Cootbrithj   in   Century  Magazine. 


An  Ode  to  Sky-Climbers. 
Climb,    sky-men,    climb    above   the    lessening    world 

With   all  the  city's  million  roofs  below, 
And  catch  the  red-hot  rivets,  deftly  hurled, 

And    drive   them    home    with    hammers,    blow    on 
blow ; 

And,  to  the  under-whistle's  tiny  scream, 
Ride,  as  upon  some  huge  ungainly  steed. 

Into   the  sky  the  cable-lifted   beam 

Which  quivers  in  the  wind  as  doth  a  reed. 

Heroes  you  are  who  need  no  drums  to  urge, 
Heroes  who  ask  no  laurel,   should  you  die 

Balanced  aloft  where  tempests  beat  and  surge, 
Half-vanished    in    the    great    blue-doming    sky ' 

For    (more  heroic  than  the  battle-rage 
Which  animates  the  olden  poet's  lay) 

There  in  a  task  Homeric  you  engage 
Without   the  strut  and   tinsel   of  a  play! 

— Harry  H.  Kemp,  in  American  Magazine. 


Omnia  Somnia. 
Dawn    drives    the    dreams    away,    yet    some    abide. 

Once  in  a  tide  of  pale  and  sunless  weather, 
I   dreamed    I    wandered   on  a  bare  hillside, 

When  suddenly  the  birds  sang  all  together. 

Still  it  was  Winter,  even  in  the  dream; 

There    was    no    leaf    nor    bud    nor    young    grass 
springing; 
The  skies  shone  cold  above  the  frost-bound  stream; 
It    was    not    Spring,    and    yet    the    birds    were 
singing. 

Blackbird  and  thrush  and  plaintive  willow-wren, 
Chaffinch  and   lark  and  linnet,   all   were  calling; 

A  golden  web  of  music  held  me  then. 
Innumerable  voices,   rising,   falling. 

O,  never  do  the  birds  of  April  sing 

More  sweet  than  in  that  dream  I  still  remember; 
Perchance  the  heart  may  keep  its  songs  of  Spring 

Even  through  the  wintry  dream  of  life's 
December.  — The  Athenczum. 


SAUSALITO 

MARINE  VIEW  RESIDENCE 

12  rooms,  3  frontages 

FOR  SALE 

J.  B.  GRIMWOOD 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  scaled 
bottles — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.—mailed  free  on  request. 
LamonL,  Corliss  &  Co..  78  Hudson  St. 
Sole  Agents.  New  York 


SHOP 

(or 


KNITJTINGCO. 

739  MARKET  ST. 

(Second  floor)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Goods 


Of  Buried  Cities. 

Beneath    the    time-worn    streets    of    ancient    Rome 
Mayhap  still  older  streets  in  dust  lie  hid: 
Beneath  the  sands  may  stand  a  pyramid 

Unmentioned  in   historic  book  or  tome; 

The  forest  may  o'ertop  some  crumbling  dome 
Beneath  which  olden  rulers  dreamed  and  did; 
Some  palace  that  once  housed  the  mighty  Cid 

May  sleep  below  an  humble  peasant's  home. 

What  of  the  buried  cities  of  the  mind — 
The  stately  halls  and  castles  still  unwrought 
Because  we  sit  with  idly,  folded  hands? 
Shall  some  one  else  far  in  the  future  find 

What    could    be    ours,    would    we    but    take    the 
thought? 
Shall  others  build  upon  our  barren  lands? 
— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  trip  can  now  be  made  by  rail,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  gap  over  the  summit  of 
the  Andes,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso. 
Chile,  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  one  can  travel 
in  a  Pullman  car  from  the  borders  of  Bolivia, 
on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  Patagonia,  on 
the  south. 


"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 

Eugene  Korn,   15   Kearny,  "exclusive"   agent. 


The  automobile  roads  are  good 

to 


SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip,  rate  $7 

including  auto  ride  from  St.  Helena 
to  Aetna  Springs  and  return 


Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  :       Napa  County,  Cal. 


Back  East 
Excursions 


On  Sale  May  15,  16,  20,  21,  22,  31,  June  1  to  4,  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc. 

June  24  and  29  to  St.  Paul  only.     July  1  to  7,  inc.     August  9 

to  13,  inc.     September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago     .     .     .    $72.50          New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .     .      60.00          St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis  .     .     .      67.50          St.  Paul  .     .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans     .      67.50          Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  but  in  no  case  later  than  Oct.  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlets 

For  details  phone  or  call  on  * 


JAS.  B.  DUFFY 

673  Market  St.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 


May  15,  1909. 
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"COUNTESS  COQUETTE"  AND  "THE 
EASTERNER." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

A  number  of  people  who  have  been  care- 
fully avoiding  Ibsen  went  to  see  Nazimova  in 
"Countess  Coquette,"  and  that  number  imme- 
diately split  up  into  two  factions,  one  declar- 
ing that  her  Countess  was  the  daintiest  and 
most  enchanting  little  Coquette  that  ever  was, 
and  the  others  shaking  their  heads  dolefully 
over  the  purchase  of  a  two-dollar  seat  for  the 
witnessing  of  such  a  light  play.  The  truth  is, 
one  must  be  in  the  grip  of  a  Nazimova  en- 
thusiasm in  order  to  get  all  that  one  wants 
out  of  "Comtesse  Coquette."  The  play  is  of 
the  kind  that  appeals  more  particularly  to  the 
taste  of  Latins.  "Comtesse  Coquette,"  as  she 
is  nicknamed,  is  a  married  woman  who  loves 
her  husband.  To  the  ordinary  American  mind 
that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  remaining 
quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  domestic  fold, 
instead  of  venturing  into  the  lair  of  a  would- 
be  lover.  To  the  average  Latin  mind — that 
is,  to  the  Continental  Latin  mind — there  is 
every  reason  in  the  world  why  a  charming 
young  woman  who  "obeys  no  wand  but  pleas- 
ure's" should  amuse  herself  by  taking  the  dare 
of  the  would-be  lover,  and  calmly  going  to  his 
apartments  just  to  prove  to  him  that  she  is 
perfectly  sure  of  herself. 

Nazimova,  as  might  be  expected,  reveals 
herself  as  the  daintiest  of  comedians,  with  a 
light  but  sure  touch,  and  all  the  charm  of 
face,  figure,  pose,  and  instinctive  witchery 
that  is  demanded  in  such  a  role.  She  has 
several  scenes  in  which  it  is  required  that 
silent  acting  shall  take  the  place  of  conversa- 
tion. This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  the 
average  American,  good,  easy  man,  doesn't 
like.  He  is  accustomed  to  action,  and  action 
he  must  have,  or  he  will  go  to  sleep.  So  the 
average  American  was  in  a  state  of  honest  be- 
wilderment while  "Comtesse  Coquette,"  for 
several  silent  minutes,  threw  out  her  pretty 
cajoleries,  and  tried  to  draw  a  responsive 
word  or  look  from  her  jealous,  and  therefore 
pretendedly   insensate   husband. 

Unfortunately,  in  scenes  of  this  kind,  light 
though  they  be,  there  must  be  a  good  deal 
of  finish  in  the  acting.  They  have  these 
things  down  to  a  fine  point  on  the  Continent, 
where  Comtesse  Nina,  expert  little  coquette 
that  she  is,  would  never  have  had  such  a 
clumsy,  bungling,  fat-witted  pair  to  practice 
on  as  -Messrs.  Lyman  and  Lyndal  made  Di 
Lorenzo  and  Ricardi  out  to  be. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  a  pretty  woman  say- 
ing with  a  pout,  "And  when  I  pressed  your 
foot  under  the  table  you  never  pressed  mine 
back  at  all."  Forthwith  a  large  masculine 
hoof  is  thrust  forward  with  much  the  same 
forth -puttingness  with  which  the  owner  might 
present  it  to  the  inspection  of  his  chiropo- 
dist, and  Nina  is  thus  tacitly  invited  to  renew 
her  favors  in  the  foot-pressing  line,  openly, 
and  in  the  light  of  day. 

The  picture  this  play  affords  of  marriage, 
and  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  practiced  in  the 
upper  crust  of  Continental  society  is  also 
mildly  disconcerting  to  the  average  American, 
who,  unlike  his  Continental  friend,  has  not 
yet  evoluted  to  the  condition  of  raising  flirta- 
tion to  a  fine  art.  Flirtation  is  supposed  to 
be  a  distinctly  American  product,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  flirtation  between  idle  men  and 
women  in  the  social  circles  of  Europe,  with 
the  married  state  as  a  deterrent  entirely  elimi- 
nated, the  American  is  not  in  it ;  at  least,  not 
yet. 

As  Countess  Nina,  Nazimova  showed  her- 
self in  her  true  proportion,  seeking  neither 
to  decrease  nor  increase  her  stature,  as  was 
done  in  "A  Doll's  House"  and  "Hedda  Gab- 
ler."  She  looked  very  foreign,  and  very 
pretty,  and  very  well  dressed.  Her  lovely 
hair  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  her  make- 
up very  good,  except  for  the  omitting  to 
whiten  sufficiently  her  rather  dark  neck  and 
arms.  She  is  thin,  is  the  tiny  Russian,  but 
so  small-boned  that  she  still  has  a  figure 
worth  looking  at,  and  her  poses  are  always 
instinct   with  grace  itself. 

*  *  * 
Talking  about  native  products.  La  Yalera, 
or,  to  give  her  true  name — which  they  do  on 
the  Orpheum  bill — of  Mrs.  Horton  Forrest 
Phipps,  is  as  creditable  to  us  as  our  flowers 
and  fruits.  And  talking  about  the  Latins,  she 
looks  like  one,  and  a  very  pretty  one  at  that, 
with  her  black  hair  clustering  around  a  vivid 
red  rose,  and  with  her  bright  eyes  and  flashing 
smile. 

She  made  a  dashing  entrance,  costumed  like 
Carmen,   swaggering   daintily   and   all   glowing 


with  scarlet  and  gay  effrontery,  and  captured 
the   male   constituency   instanter. 

She  gives  a  general  impression  of  youth, 
color,  vividness,  gayety,  and  abandon,  in  the 
dances,  and  the  joy  of  living  is  surely  hers. 
Her  dancing  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  her 
posturing  effective,  and  she  has  the  ease  of  a 
professional. 

The  drapery  dance — "La  Eanda,"  I  think 
they  call  it — was  not  so  well  done  as  the 
others,  and  her  exits  are  as  yet  a  little  tame, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  she 
wants  to  flash  through  the  Orpheum  circuit 
as  a  successful  and  man-capturing  dancer  she 
can  have  her  wish. 

*  *  * 

George  Broadhurst  is  an  expert  playwright 
with  a  knack  for  thinking  up  plots,  and  a 
turn  for  up-to-date  natural  dialogue  with 
plenty  of  humor  and  lots  of  slang.  His  plays 
suit  men,  because  men,  and  not  lay  figures, 
populate   them. 

And  by  the  same  token  Nat  Goodwin  is  a 
favorite  with  men.  It  therefore  follows  that 
at  the  Van  Ness  this  week  may  be  heard  the 
cheerful  sound  of  innumerable  masculine  guf- 
faws following  quickly  upon  Nat  Goodwin's 
rapidly  uttered  and  realistically  acted  scenes 
of   comedy. 

"The  Easterner"  modestly  announces  itself 
simply  and  solely  as  "a  play,"  but  it  is  really 
a  good,  lively,  wide-awake  melodrama  with 
tons  of  action,  heaps  of  humor,  and  loads  of 
sentiment.  Now,  a  melodrama  that  is  built 
upon  foundations  of  realism  can  be  highly  en- 
tertaining when  the  dialogue  is  as  clever  and 
concise  as  that  turned  out  by  Mr.  George 
Broadhurst,  and  the  characters  as  natural, 
with  buncombe  as  an  eliminated  quantity. 

There  is  nothing  startlingly  original  about 
the  plot  of  "The  Easterner,"  and  no  new  situa- 
tions nor  dramatic,  nor  melodramatic  novelties 
have  been  evolved.  In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
competent company,  the  unabashedness  of  the 
melodramatic  character  of  the  piece,  and  the 
absence  of  a  newness  or  freshness  of  motive 
and  situation  might  awaken  the  note  of  criti- 
cism, when  the  reputation  of  the  author  and 
his  past  works  were  considered.  But  with  a 
brand-new  and  beautiful  wife  billed  as  a  co- 
star,  and  with  a  particularly  competent  com- 
pany to  back  his  own  efforts,  Mr.  Goodwin's 
venture  with  the  new  play  promises  to  be  a 
profitable  one. 

"The  Easterner"  is  all  about  mining  people 
and  the  like  who  live  in  the  mountains  of 
California,  or  travel  thereto  on  business.  A 
happy  wedding  in  the  first  act  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  on  the  bridegroom's 
part  of  a  flaw  in  his  newly  won  happiness, 
resulting  from  a  past  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  his  pretty  bride.  Murder  is  the  result. 
and  a  particularly  handsome,  and  therefore 
sentimentally  interesting  youth  is  falsely  ac- 
cused by  the  betrayer  of  the  bride. 

It  is  Nat  Goodwin's  agreeable  role  to  be  the 
most  popular  man  around  those  parts,  and  to 
espouse,  with  manly  energy  and  ability,  and 
magnetic  faith  and  generosity,  the  cause  of 
the  accused  youth. 

Edna  Goodrich  as  the  pretty  heroine  is 
manoeuvred  into  the  heart  of  things  by  being 
the  sister  of  this  youth,  and  as  such  speedily 
captures  the  heart  of  his  champion. 

Some  very  characteristic  Goodwinian  love- 
making  results,  during  which  the  audience 
openly  and  shamelessly  makes  personal  appli- 
cation to  the  real  affairs  of  the  couple  on  the 
stage. 

Indeed,  the  personal  note  was  the  cause  of 
a  mighty  risible  explosion  during  one  scene, 
when  Goodwin,  in  his  character  of  genial 
bachelor,  is  asked,  "Why  didn't  you  ever  get 
married,  Warden?"  The  audience  shrieked 
with  laughter,  and  Goodwin,  perforce,  had  to 
drop  his  role  for  the  moment  and  grin  an 
expansive,  apologetic,  self-convicted  grin. 

His  pretty  bride  has  improved  a  little  bit 
in  acting,  but  she  is  a  languid  charmer,  and 
will  have  to  rely  a  good  deal  on  her  beauty, 
compounded  of  youth,  the  freshness  of  a  rose, 
a  deliciously  cream-white  skin — very  badly 
painted — heaps  and  heaps  of  richly  brown- 
black  hair — very  badly  arranged — and  a  figure 
of  agreeable  curves  and  symmetry. 

Miss  Goodrich's  speaking  voice  has  im- 
proved, but  she  is  altogether  too  self-con- 
scious, and  artificial,  and  has  too  much  manner 
and  too  little  sincerity  to  impress  very  agree- 
ably as  an  actress.  But  all  the  same  she 
reminds  one  somehow  of  a  deep-red,  velvety 
damask  rose.  At  present  she  will  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  "  'My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,'  she 
said." 

Miss  Pauline  Lord  is  a  young  and  very 
pretty  girl  who  acted  the  brief  emotional 
scenes  of  the  bereaved  bride  very  simply  and 
earnestly.  Zeffie  Tilbury  was  horribly  miscast 
as  an  ingenue.  I  can  not  imagine  what  got 
into  them  to  assign  this  useful  actress  to  the 
role  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.  She  was  probably 
acutely  wretched  in  the  part,  but  did  her  duty 
unflinchingly  with  "her  golden  curls  a-hanging 
down  her  back,"  and  an  ingenuous  blue  sword 
twisted  in  the  aforesaid.  Miss  Tilbury  was 
further  obliged  frequently  to  receive  the 
lover's  embrace  of  a  handsome  stripling,  and 
to  finally  appear  as  his  beauteous  bride  in  the 
last  act. 

The  handsome  stripling,  by  the  way,  acted 
his  role  extremely  well.  His  name  is  Lowell 
P.  Sherman.  Neil  O'Brien's  sheriff  has  the 
genuine  stamp,  and  Edward  W.  Morrison  gave 


a  clever  impersonation  of  a  Mexican  with  an 
accent.  There  were  one  or  two  other  char- 
acters well  played,  notably  Carl  Anthony's  vil- 
lain, and  with  such  an  excellent  company  Mr. 
Goodwin  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  great 
scene  in  the  play  in  which  he  tries  to  save  the 
falsely  accused  boy  one  of  extreme  interest. 

It  was  here  he  did  his  best  work.  Good- 
win can  always  be  trusted  to  come  in  strong 
in  the  matter  of  sincere,  magnetic  feeling, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  and,  as  ever,  he  in- 
terpolates sudden  dashes  of  delightfully  spon- 
taneous, and  never  unctuous  humor,  in  a  way 
that  always  captures  the  composite  heart  of 
his  audience. 


the  husband's  indifference  in  the  early  scenes 
— his  manner  is  almost  callous  enough  to 
justify  the  worst  that  his  wife  could  do — 
but  he  plays  in  the  concluding  episodes  with 
authority  and  force.  Miss  Doris  Keane  sup- 
plies an  attractive  personality  as  the  wife, 
and  acts  with  intelligence,  if  with  but  little 
art.  But  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  play 
might  have  been  less  obvious  in  a  more  adroit 
and  finished  interpretation. 


CLYDE  FITCH'S  LATEST. 

How   America's  'Writer   of  Society  Plays   Handles 
the  "Frou-Frou"  Situation. 

In  the  fifty  odd  plays  that  Clyde  Fitch  has 
offered  to  the  public  he  has  been  serious  and 
antic  by  turns,  sometimes,  even,  simultane- 
ously ;  but  he  has  seldom  failed  of  "smart- 
ness," and  several  of  his  slighter  efforts  have 
carried  by  their  cleverness  rather  than  by 
their  constructive  strength.  His  latest  play 
offers  some  points  worthy  of  consideration 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  optimistic  moralist, 
however,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  more 
easily  entertained  habitual  playgoer.  With- 
out enforcing  any  of  the  lessons  for  drama- 
tists, native  or  foreign,  that  may  be  contained 
in  the  plot  of  the  piece,  the  review  given  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  offers  some  sug- 
gestive impressions.  The  article  is  quoted 
nearly  in  full : 

"The  Haopy  Marriage,"  the  new  piece  by 
Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  which  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  in  the  Garrick  Theatre 
last  evening,  is  not  quite  the  bit  of  pure 
comedy  which  the  box-office  in  its  preliminary 
announcements  declared  it  to  be,  for  it  has 
intervals  of  both  farce  and  melodrama,  but  it' 
reveals  flashes  of  the  true  comedy  spirit,  and, 
while  not  free  from  the  habitual  defects  of 
the  author,  reveals  some  uf  his  best  qualities. 
It  is  smartly  written,  for  instance,  is  well  put 
together,  contains  some  ingenious  and  ef- 
fective situations,  enforces  a  sound  moral — 
though  at  the  cost  of  logic — and  provides  some 
agreeable  light  entertainment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  much  more  theatrical  than 
human,  neglects  consistency  for  the  sake  of 
incident,,  and  ignores  sincerity  in  the  deter- 
mination  to   provoke  laughter. 

The  story,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  contra- 
dictions, is  well  and  plausibly  told.  Joan 
Thornton,  a  young  wife  and  mother,  of  an 
amatory  and  jealous  disposition,  is,  though 
supposed  to  be  deeply  devoted  to  her  husband, 
greatly  piqued  by  his  absorption  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  cool  reception  of  her  conjugal 
endearments.  She  is  especially  vexed  by  his 
desertion  of  her  every  evening  on  the  pre- 
text of  important  financial  engagements.  In 
this  mood  she  is  only  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  insidious  suggestion  of  Paul  Mayne,  who 
has  long  been  in  pursuit  of  her,  that  Thorn- 
ton is  an  unscrupulous  deceiver,  and  that  he  is 
not  attending  to  business  at  all,  but  paying 
court  to  one  of  his  old  flames,  Mrs.  Ryton. 
He  proves  his  case,  apparently,  in  a  telephone 
scene,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Fitch's  character- 
istically clever  inventions.  In  her  jealous 
anger,  Joan  permits  Mayne  to  embrace  her 
and  finally  consents  to  elope  with  him,  in- 
sisting, however,  that  everything  must  be  done 
decently.  In  the  next  act  she  arrives  in 
Mayne's  office,  with  the  declaration  that  she 
has  arranged  everything,  that  she  has  sent 
word  to  her  husband  (whom  she  supposes  to 
be  in  Boston)  of  her  intended  flight,  that 
she  has  sent  her  nurse  and  child  to  the  Eu- 
ropean steamer,  and  that  he  must  go  with  her 
to  join  them  at  once.  Here  the  scene  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  farce,  the  author's 
intent,  apparently,  being  to  depict  the  heroine 
as  a  flighty,  impulsive  creature,  blind  to  the 
consequences  of  her  actions  and  practically 
irresponsible  for  them.  But  this,  of  course, 
is  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman  with  a  child  five  years  old,  and  is, 
moreover,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  con- 
jugal devotion  ascribed  to  her  in  the  earlier 
scenes.  Her  whole  behavior  is  preposterous. 
But  Mr.  Fitch  gets  a  good  deal  of  fun  out 
of  the  predicament  in  which  she  has  placed 
her  lover  and  her  final  discovery — by  system- 
atic haymaking  with  his  private  papers — 
of  his  entanglement  with  another  woman. 

At  this  crisis,  of  course,  the  husband  un- 
expectedly appears,  having  been  warned  by 
a  faithful  old  nurse  of  his  wife's  intended 
flight,  and  the  piece  resumes  a  more  serious 
dramatic  course.  Thornton — in  the  guise  of 
the  virtuous  strong  man — carries  his  repentant 
wife  off  from  the  now  thoroughly  discredited 
seducer,  forestalling  scandal  by  pretending  to 
believe  that  her  visit  had  only  an  innocent 
business  object.  In  the  third  and  final  act, 
which  is  in  every  way  the  best,  strongest,  and 
sincerest  in  the  play,  the  complete  innocence 
of  the  husband — so  far  as  Mrs.  Ryton  is  con- 
cerned— is  satisfactorily  established,  and  the 
now  humble  wife,  by  voluntary  confession  of 
her  own  weakness  and  folly  and  earnest  pro- 
testations of  love,  reestablishes  herself  in  her 
husband's  confidence,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  a  scene  of  mutual  reconciliation  and 
confession,  and  an  excellent  moral  applica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  all  inconsiderate  hus- 
bands and  too  readily  suspicious  wives. 

It  is  a  pleasant  little  piece  enough,  in  its 
way,  with  much  bright  dialogue,  and  abundant 
touches  of  the  lesser  realism,  in  which  Mr. 
Fitch  is  an  adept,  and  not  a  little  that  is 
trivial  and  superfluous.  If  its  inconsistencies 
and  its  theatricalities  were  less  marked,  it 
would  have  greater  pretensions  to  the  title 
of  comedy.  The  representation  at  the  Gar- 
rick is  capable,  but  not  brilliant.  Mr.  Edwin 
Arden  lacks  the  lightness,  the  variety,  and  the 
finesse  needed  for  a  proper  interpretation  of 


Miss  Clement's  Farewell  Concert. 
Miss  Ada  Clement,  the  pianist,  has  been 
induced  by  her  many  friends  to  give  a  fare- 
well concert,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  event  will  take  place  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Pre- 
sidio Terrace,  First  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  22,  at 
2:30.  Miss  Clement  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Wismer,  soprano ;  Mrs.  Frank  Van 
Ness  Cox,  contralto  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Pasmore, 
'cellist;  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  violinist.  The 
programme  will  be  a  varied  and  most  at- 
tractive one  throughout,  including,  in  addi- 
tion to  Miss  Clement's  piano  solos  (Schumann 
and  Chopin ) ,  several  songs,  and  piano  and 
violin,  and  piano  and  'cello  sonatas,  by 
Beethoven  and  Rubinstein. 


In  listening  to  Gounod's  "Faust"  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  scene  in 
the  church  when  Mephistopheles  appears  be- 
fore Marguerite  is  far  fetched  and  illogical? 
asks  a  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier. 
To  be  sure,  if  we  were  to  look  for  logic  in 
operas  of  this  kind,  practically  the  whole 
Italian  and  French  repertory  could  be  thrown 
overboard ;  but  the  church  is  the  last  place 
where  one  expects  to  see  the  deviL  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  melody,  which  sounds  so 
strange  coming  from  the  mouth  of  his  satanic 
majesty,  was  originally  written  for  Valentine. 
Gounod  intended  to  have  the  shade  of  Mar- 
guerite's brother  appear  in  the  church  and 
thus  sing  his  reproaches  to  his  erring  sister; 
but  Balanque,  the  basso,  who  created  the  part 
of  Mephistopheles  at  the  premiere,  was  dis- 
pleased because  he  had  no  cavatina  in  the 
third  act,  and  he  requested  Gounod  to  allow 
him  to  sing  this  part  in  place  of  Valentine. 
The  composer  acquiesced,  and  the  success  of 
Balanque  was  so  great  in  this  scene  that  it 
was  thereafter  retained  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  role  of  Mephistopheles. 

*•*■ 

James  K.  Hackett  has  gone  into  vaudeville, 
playing  a  sketch  made  from  an  incident  in 
Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  and  entitled 
"The  Bishop's  Candlesticks." 

AMUSEMENTS. 


REW 

*  *      Safes 


ORPHEUM  otarRh-1-  STMET 

VIM  111.U Hi  B^  Stockton  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Maeniricent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

LULU  BEESON  TRIO,  in  "A  Night  in  El 
Paso";  COUNTESS  ROSSI  and  M.  PAULO; 
FLO  ADLER;  KNIGHT  BROTHERS  and 
MARION  S.AWTELLE;  5— JUGGLING  NOR- 
MAN'S—5;  FREDERICK  ALLEN  and  Com- 
pany; FRANCINI-OLLOMS  and  Page:  New 
Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  of  the 
Original  RUSSELL  BROTHERS,  assisted  by 
Flora  Bonfanti  Russell- 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  EmVi8&r 

1  S.  LOVERICH.  Manauer 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  Win  663 


Matinee    Saturday    and    Sunday 
THIS  AND  NEXT  WEEK  ONLY 
The    Rollicking    Musical    Whimsicality 

PIFF   PAFF   POUF 

FRED    MACE  MAY    BOLEY 

All  the  Princess  Favorites  in  the  Cast 

CHORUS  OF  FORTY 

Next— "PEGGY  FROM   PARIS." 

Prices — Evening,    25c,    50c,    75c,    SI.      Mats. 

(except   Sundays  and   holidays),   25c,    50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  «"-v»H« 


Phone  Market  500 


and  Grove  St. 


ALL  THIS  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Every    Might,    Including    Sunday — Matinee 

Saturday 

NAT.  C.  GOODWIN 
EDNA    GOODRICH 

Sunday  night,  last  time — "THE  EAST- 
ERNER" 

Beginning  Monday — The  comedy  hit,  "THE 
GENIUS,"  by  William  C.  and  C.  De  Millc. 

May  24— JOHN   DREW  as  "JACK  STRAW." 


VileacU  St.  ninth 
Pbooe  Market  1 7 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 

"  The  only  steam-heated  theatre  in  ihe  city. 

This     Sunday     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last 

times  of  "SPORTING  LIFE."  with 

BATTLING   NELSON 

Starting    Monday    Night,    May    17 

Beautiful  production  of 

YORK    STATE    FOLKS 

A  delightful  pastoral  comedy-drama,  by  Arthur 

Sidman.    and    cast    to   the    full    strength   of   the 

Valencia    Stock  Company. 

Wed.    mats..     10c    and    25c:     Sat.    and     Sun. 
mats.,    10c,    25c.    35c   and    SOc:    cveninc    prices, 
25c,    35c,    50c,    75c    and    $1.      Sea 
the    Emporium. 

Next—  "THE    MAN    FROM 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  15,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  restaurant  tipping  system  comes 
periodically  to  the  front.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
restaurateurs  who  decide  that  something  must 
really  be  done,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
waiters.  Of  course  nothing  results,  because 
the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  diner  and  of 
no  one  else.  So  long  as  he  wishes  to  give 
tips  he  will  do  so  and  he  will  wish  to  give 
tips  just  so  long  as  he  possesses  the  order  of 
mind  that  delights  in  acquiring  undue  advan- 
tages and  that  revels  in  the  power  to  purchase 
senility. 

Now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the 
tip  system  means.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
Cleveland  waiter  who  has  been  pursuing  his 
trade  for  seventeen  years  and  who  now  re- 
signs in  order  to  enjoy  the  $30,000  that  he 
has  saved  from  tips.  That  sum  represents 
something  like  $20  a  week  that  has  been 
saved,  and  as  this  waiter  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived no  regular  wages,  we  may  assume 
that  his  total  receipts  in  tips  averaged  at  least 
$35  a  week,  allowing  $15  a  week  for  living 
expenses.  Supposing  him  to  work  for  seven 
days  a  week,  which  is  unlikely,  his  tips  would 
be  $5  a  day.  A  good  waiter  is,  of  course, 
worth  $5  a  day — he  is  worth  $1000  a  day,  but 
the  question  is  who  ought  to  pay  it  to  him — 
the  restaurateur  or  the  diner  ?  And  that  is 
a  question  that  may  be  left  unanswered  be- 
cause it  is  unanswerable.  It  is  the  price 
paid  by  the  diners  for  undue  advantages  over 
other  diners. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  a  hardship  upon  the 
low  grade  waiters.  If  the  fashionable  restau- 
rants can  get  waiters  who  are  willing  to 
work  without  salaries,  the  unfashionable  res- 
taurants naturally  expect  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  the  waiters  who  wait  upon  lesser  folk 
find  that  the  aggregate  of  their  tips  is  insuf- 
ficient to  support  life.  Some  men  wax  fat 
and  kick,  but  the  waiters  kick  because  they 
have  no  chance  to  wax  fat,  which  in  its  way 
is  a  good  thing,  because  a  fat  waiter  is  prob- 
ably a  perspiring  waiter,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  have  our  soup  further  adulterated  after  it 
leaves  the  kitchen. 


A  Washington  correspondent  says  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Adee  has  certain 
social  functions  that  are  not  included  in  his 
official  duties,  but  that  are  rated  at  a  high 
value  by  hostesses  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
faux  pas  that  are  reckoned  among  the  unpar- 
donable sins.  Mr.  Adee  has  devoted  much 
time  to  a  study  of  precedence.  Presumably 
such  recondite  learning  is  necessary  to  him 
in  his  duties,  and  being  a  good-natured  man 
he  places  it  freely  at  the  service  of  his 
friends,  who  are  numerous.  The  lady  who 
wishes  to  give  a  function  submits  the  names 
of  her  guests  to  Mr.  Adee,  who  obligingly 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  places 
each  guest  in  the  exact  position  to  which  it 
has  pleased  the  god  of  social  things  to  call 
him.     A  Washington  correspondent  says : 

Mr.  Adee  knows  more  about  rank  and  prece- 
dence than  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  does  about  the 
rules  of  the  House.  And  if  you  are  not  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  intricacies  of  official  prece- 
dence you  would  best  restrict  your  guest  list  to 
plain  individuals  who  have  never  risen  above  the 
rank  of  mister.  Your  dinner  will  be  irretrievably 
ruined  and  you  will  make  enemies  for  life  if  you 
happen  to  seat  a  senator  at  your  right  hand  and 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  your  left.  Or 
it  would  be  just  as  baa  if  you  were  to  give  the 
place  of  honor  to  a  reverend  jurist,  with  a  foreign 
minister    present. 

The  same  correspondent  regrets  that  dinner- 
giving  in  Washington  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  It  is  "a  sad,  stilted  proceeding.  There 
is  but  one  caterer  here,  and  he  has  charge  of 
most  of  these  functions.  Naturally,  thej'  be- 
come more  or  less  stereotyped  in  character. 
A  popular  diner-out  is  confronted  evening 
after  evening  with  the  same  cut-and-dried 
fare.  It  is  served  by  the  same  hired  waiters, 
with  whom  before  long  he  acquires,  uncon- 
sciously, almost  a  speaking  acquaintance." 


It  may  be  observed  with  regret  that  the 
suffragette  agitation  is  sometimes  attended 
with  personalities.  A  case  in  point  comes  to 
us  from  London.  The  occasion  was  a  pro- 
cession of  women,  although  why  the  fact  that 
women  can  walk  in  procession  should  be  con- 
sidered an  argument  for  female  suffrage  is  not 
clear.  Perhaps  it  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of 
coordination,  but,  however  that  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  action  of  a  mere 
man  who  vociferously  advised  the  malcontents 
to  go  back  to  their  washtubs.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away 
wrath  one  of  the  processioning  ladies  recom- 
mended the  intruder  to  go  to  the  wash  tub 
himself,  her  remark  being  directed  not  so 
much  to  the  advantages  of  useful  labor  as  to 
a  personal  appearance  that  seemed  to  call  for 
soap  and  water  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
lady's  repartee  was  an  undoubted  hit,  but 
when  was  the  fair  sex  ever  lacking  in  a  power 
to  "answer  back,"  which  can  hardly  be  said 
'to  be  the  art  of  debating  in  its  highest  form, 
but  that  mav  perhaps  have  its  forensic  uses. 
Personal  .leanliness  is  now  an  aristocratic 
virtue,  but  it  was  not  ever  thus.  The  ancient 
chroniclers  tell  us  that  Edward  IV  was  sup- 
erb ,  barber  as  part  of  the  royal  outfit, 
iat  :ke  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  the  duties 
fur.  iionary  were  not  so  onerous  as 
his  craftsfellow  at  the  White  House. 


King  Edward's  barber  was  required  to  shave 
his  royal  master  once  a  week,  but  his  duties 
did  not  end  here.  He  was  also  expected  to 
supplement  these  weekly  duties  by  washing 
the  King's  head  and  feet,  "if  so  be  necessary." 
Perhaps  once  a  month  or  so  sufficed  for  these 
other  ministrations.  Where  so  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  body  itself,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  =till  less  was  given  to  the  linen. 
In  those  days  the  total  laundry  bill  of  a  ducal 
family  was  about  forty  shillings  a  year.  Lord 
Howard  possessed  but  four  shirts  and  when 
Master  Howard  went  to  college  he  carried 
with  him  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  rank  in 
the  form  of  one  shirt.  Presumably  he  had  it 
washed  during  the  annual  vacation. 


But  reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  suf- 
fragette movement,  an  amusing  report  comes 
from  Bloomington,  Illinois.  It  seems  that 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Murphy  went  to  the  polls  like  a 
dutiful  wife  to  vote  for  her  husband,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. She  prepared  her  ballot  before  leav- 
ing home  and  put  it  in  her  purse,  together 
with  a  blank  check  and  perhaps  the  usual 
recipe  for  dried  apples,  hair  restorers,  and 
treasures  of  a  like  kind.  She  may  have  been 
flustered  at  finding  herself  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  civic  temple,  but  however 
that  may  have  been,  she  handed  to  the  elec- 
tion officers,  not  the  ballot,  but  the  blank 
check. 

The  real  fun  of  the  situation  comes  in  the 
sequel.  When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  tied  with  a  Mr. 
Hill  for  the  place  and  upon  drawing  lots  Mr. 
Hill  was  the  lucky  contestant.  Had  Mrs. 
Murphy  cast  her  vote  instead  of  her  blank 
check   her  husband   would   have   been   elected. 


The  shopkeepers  and  merchants  of  Paris 
wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  they 
have  entered  into  no  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  customs  officials 
whereby  the  latter  will  be  informed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  purchases  made  by  American 
visitors  to  France.  The  said  shopkeepers  and 
merchants  are,  moreover,  deeply  grieved  that 
any  such  imputations  should  be  made  against 
them  and  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  their 
relations  with  their  customers  are  of  the  most 
private  and  confidential  nature  and  that  wild 
horses  could  not  drag  from  them  the  financial 
nature  of  those  relations.  So  strong  is  the 
feeling  upon  the  subject  that  a  circular  is 
being  issued  to  visitors  indignantly  asking 
how  the  American  public  could  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  any  self-respecting  French  business 
house  could  take  up  on  any  inducement  such 
a  "low-minded"  procedure  as  informing  upon 
its  customers.  They  want  no  doubt  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  traveling  Americans  that  all 
their  relations  with  their  customers  are 
strictly  confidential.  In  short,  the  document 
boils  over  with  evident  disapproval,  to  use 
a  mild  term,  of  the  United  States  treasury, 
between  which  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  there 
is  no  truce.  The  coutouriers  say  they  are  "all 
on  the  side  of  personal  human  liberty"  and 
can  not  understand  why  the  United  States 
government  should  descend  to  such  pettiness 
as  ill-bred  interest  in  and  meddling  with  the 
personal  wardrobe  of  citizens  of  either  sex. 

"All  this  agitation  has  done  us  irremedi- 
able harm,"  said  the  head  of  an  illustrious 
firm  of  goldsmiths,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  that  trade  in  Europe,  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "and  no  matter 
what  reassurances  now  are  made  thousands  of 
visitors,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  pur- 
chasers, will  be  frightened,  and  therefore  will 
spend  their  money  in  otber  ways.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  each  summer  a  different  but  gen- 
erally spread  set  of  convictions  is  found 
among  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  come 
here.  One  summer  the  mysterious  conviction 
prevails  that  the  United  States  customs  au- 
thorities are  unusually  slack  and  that  anything 
can  be  got  through.  Another  season  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  everybody  must  be 
more  careful  than  ever.  This  year  already 
we  see  signs  of  timidity  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unequaled,  and  so  we  are  sending  private  let- 
ters to  every  visitor  of  note  to  inform  him 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  and  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  know  how  to  hold  our 
tongues." 

The  gravity  of  the  social  situation  in 
France  does  not  prevent  an  animated  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  age  at  which  a  woman  is 
most  beautiful.  It  is  strange  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  excludes  very  young  women. 
"Sweet  Seventeen"  finds  no  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  average  Parisian,  whose  appreciation 
of  female  loveliness  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
whim,  but  of  elaborate  study  and  appreciation. 
Thus  Marcel  Prevost  says  that  the  age  of 
absolute  beauty  in  woman  passes  very  quickly. 
but  in  Paris  many  women  are  most  attractive 
between   thirty  and   forty. 

Feminine  beauty,  according  to  Abel  Bon- 
nard,  the  poet,  is  only  perfect  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty,  while  "a 
woman  is  always  beautiful  if  she  has  the 
beauty  of  her  age"  is  the  opinion  of  Mile. 
Breslau,  who  adds,  however,  that  "the  ma- 
jority of  our  contemporaries  appear  to  forget 
it."  Her  personal  opinion  is  that  a  woman  is 
at  her  best  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Mme.  Marni,  the  novelist,  considers  that  the 
beautiful     woman's    triumphal    period    is    be- 


tween thirty-five  and  forty,  and  Mme.  Dieula- 
foy  declares  for  the  years  between  thirty- 
three  and  forty-five.  Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre, 
the  novelist,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  woman's  beauty  in  figures. 
Two  women  born  on  the  same  day  are  not 
fifty  on  the  same  day.  "There  is  no  age  for 
beauty,"  she  says.  "All  roses  do  not  bloom 
at  the  same  time." 

Woman's  age  for  retreat  has  been  put  back 
within  recent  years,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  several  distinguished  persons.     The  reason 


given  is  that  women  today  have  a  more  just 
notion  of  their  value.  The  progress  of  femi- 
nist ideas  has  emancipated  them  from  the  old 
slavery  to   husband   and   family. 


Dentist — Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 
Patient  (whose  heart  has  failed  at  the  last 
moment) — Oh,  er — my  teeth  are  perfectly  all 
right,  thanks.  Er- — -what  I  really  came  for 
was  to  ask  if  you  would — er — care  to  play 
golf  with  me — er — some  time  this  summer. — 
Punch. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Other-wise. 


A  prisoner  at  the  sessions  had  been  duly 
convicted  of  theft,  when  it  was  seen,  on  "prov- 
ing previous  convictions,"  that  he  had  actually 
been  in  prison  at  the  time  the  theft  was  com- 
mitted. "Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  asked  the 
judge  of  the  prisoner  angrily.  "Your  lord- 
ship, I  was  afraid  of  prejudicing  the  jury' 
against  me." 

It  was  a  Scot,  of  course,  whose  minister 
reproached  him  as  an  habitual  absentee  from 
kirk,  and  who  pleaded  his  dislike  of  long  ser- 
mons. "  'Deed,  man."  said  the  minister,  "if 
ye  dinna  mend,  ye  may  land  yersell  where 
ye'll  no  be  troubled  wi'  mony  sermons  either 
lang  or  short."  "Weel,"  was  the  answer, 
"but  it  mayna  be  for  want  o'  ministers." 


An  elderly  fanner  up  in  Maine  Lost  his 
wife,  and  his  nephew  was  taking  the  old 
man  back  to  the  empty  farmhouse.  "Well." 
said  the  old  man  after  a  long  silence,  "forty- 
six  years.  I  suppose  she  was  a  good  wife  to 
me.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  she  kept  me  well  redd  up,  but. 
do  you  know,"  he  added,  "I  never  liked  her." 


President  Hadley  is  never  without  a  ready 
and  witty  remark.  Yale's  Sunday  sen-ices  are 
addressed  by  prominent  clergymen  of  many 
denominations  and  from  many  cities.  \Vhen 
these  visiting  preachers  occasionally  ask  Presi- 
dent Hadley  how  long  they  shall  speak  he  in- 
variably replies  :  "There  is  no  limit,  sir,  upon 
the  time  you  may  preach  ;  but  there  is  a  \  ale 
tradition  that  no  souls  are  saved  after  the 
first  twenty  minutes." 


A  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  the  daughter 
of  a.  Western  publisher  and  quite  a  society 
queen  in  her  own  city,  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  by  her  father,  and  at  one  of  the 
White  House  receptions  was  presented  to 
President  Roosevelt.  As  her  small  hand  dis- 
appeared within  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  maiden  looked  up  at  him  and  smiling 
sweetly  said:  "I'm  awfully  glad  to  meet  you, 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  I've  often  heard  father  speak 
of  you." 

A  young  country  chap  once  got  a  job  in  a 
city  grocery-  He  was  very  cautious  in  his  new 
berth — they  had  told  him  at  home  that  the 
city  people  would  try  to  josh  him  because  he 
was  green.  He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  accord- 
ingly for  joshers.  A  sober  old  maid  entered 
the  grocery  one  morning.  "I  want  some  bird 
seed,  please,"  she  said.  The  new  clerk  sneered 
and  answered  scornfully :  "No,  ye  don't,  lady. 
Ye  can't  josh  me.  Birds  grows  from  eggs, 
not  seeds." 

John  Snobbins,  the  cobbler,  recently  chris- 
tened his  establishment  "The  Boot  Hospital." 
A  customer  of  a  kindred  lightsome  spirit 
brought  him  a  pair  of  boots  which  would 
have  disgraced  a  gouty  tramp.  "Shouldn't 
'ave  these  mended  if  I  was  you,"  said  Snob- 
bins,  severely.  "I  would  present  'em  to  the 
deservin'  poor."  "But  I  want  them  mended," 
was  the  reply.  "This  is  supposed  to  be  a  hos- 
pital for  boots,  isn't  it?"  "Yes,  it's  a  'ospital 
all  right  enough;  but  it  aint  a  mortuary!" 


Three  doctors  were  operating  on  a  man  for 
appendicitis.  After  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted one  of  the  doctors  missed  a  small 
sponge.  The  patient  was  reopened,  the  sponge 
found  within,  and  the  man  sewed  up  again. 
Immediately  the  second  doctor  missed  a 
needle.  Again  the  patient  was  opened  and 
closed.  Then  the  third  doctor  missed  a  pair 
of  scissors.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  victim  as 
they  were  about  to  open  him  up  again,  "for 
heaven's  sake,  if  you're  going  to  keep  this  up, 
put  buttons  on  me." 


Booker  T.  Washington,  on  a  tour  of  Xew 
England,  formed  a  habit  of  eating  Washington 
pie.  Washington  pie  is  a  two-layer  cake  with 
a  custard  filling,  and  covered  with  white  icing. 
It  is  served  in  pie-shaped  pieces.  Stopping  at 
a  country  hotel  Mr.  Washington  called  for 
this  delicacy.  The  waiter  brought  him  some- 
thing that  resembled  it,  but  the  icing  was 
chocolate  instead  of  white.  Mr.  Washington 
looked  it  over,  then  turned  to  the  waiter  and 
said,  "You've  made  a  mistake.  I  wanted 
George  not  Booker." 


Of  Sabbath-breaking  north  of  the  Tweed 
there  is  the  story  of  the  Scot  and  bis  wheel- 
barrow, which  has  been  fathered  upon  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie.  Donald  was  hammering 
away  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden  when  his 
wife  came  to  the  door.  "Mon,"  she  said, 
"ye're  making  much  clatter.  What  wull  the 
neebours  say?"  "Dom  the  neebours,"  said  the 
busy  one.  "I  maun  get  ma'  barra  mendit." 
"Oh,  but  Donal',  it's  vera  wrang  to  work  on 
Sawbath,"  expostulated  the  good  wife ;  "ye 
ought  to  use  screws." 


General  Miles  tells  a  story  of  a  corporal  in 
a  regiment  under  his  command  in  the  old  In- 
dian fighting  days,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
This  corporal  was  much  chaffed  by  his  com- 
rades   for    his    oft    repeated    expressions    of 


belief  in  "fatality"  and  "destiny."  One  day 
it  appears  that  the  corporal,  while  off  duty, 
was  preparing  to  take  a  little  horseback  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  A  private  observed  that 
the  corporal  took  care  to  attach  a  brace  of 
pistols  to  his  saddle.  "Hello  I"  shouted  the 
private  to  the  corporal.  "What  are  you  taking 
the  guns  for  ?  They  won't  save  you  if  your 
time  has  come."  "True  for  you,"  grimly  re- 
sponded the  corporal,  "but  I  may  happen  to 
meet  an  Apache  whose  last  day  has  come." 


Ambassador  Lloyd  Griscom,  at  a  dinner  that 
he  gave  to  a  party  of  Philadelphians  visiting 
Rome,  praised  the  well-known  American  ven- 
eration for  antiquity.  "It  is  seldom  enough," 
said  Mr.  Griscom,  "that  we  find  an  American 
phlegmatic  before  the  treasures  of  Rome's 
past.  I  have  only  found  one  such  person.  He 
is  a  Southerner,  and  I  gave  a  day  to  showing 
him  about.  The  first  church  we  visited  was, 
I  think,  the  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
'This  church,  Calhoun,'  I  said,  'is  800  years 
old.'  'Humph,'  said  he,  'it  smells  a  lot 
older!'"  _ 

The  president  of  a  Western  university  re- 
lates how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  certain 
well-known  educator  was  dean  of  that  insti- 
tution, grave  complaints  against  the  college 
cook  were  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  under- 
graduates. Whereupon  the  dean  summoned 
the  delinquent,  duly  lectured  him  upon  his 
shortcomings,  and.  in  short,  threatened  him 
with  dismissal  unless  conditions  were  bettered. 
"Good  gracious,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  cook. 
"You  oughtn't  to  place  too  much  importance 
on  what  the  young  men  tell  you  about  my 
meals.  Why,  sir,  they  come  to  me  in  just  the 
same  way  and  complain  about  your  lectures!" 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Pup. 
Upon  my  coatsleeve  is  a  hair 

Which   doth    a   story   tell. 
It  proves  a  head  hath  rested  there 

And  proves  it  pretty  well. 
I'll  trump  up  no  excuses  fine 

For   I    admit,   you    see, 
I  just  can't  keep  that  pup  of  mine 

From  climbing  up  on  me. 

— Kansas   City   Times. 


Her  Busy  Day. 


Higglety-pigglety,    my  black  hen; 
She  laid   three  eggs  at   half-past   ten; 
She  laid  another  at  half-past  eight, 
And  then  laid  off  to  re-coop-her-eight. 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


As  It  Happened. 
Maud    Muller,    on   a  summer's  day, 
Put  up  a  bluff  at  raking  hay. 
But   on   the   high    road   kept    an   eye 
In   case   a  judge  came   riding  by. 

And,    sure  enough,    a  judge  did  pass 
At    forty    miles    an    hour,    alas ! 
It  gives  to   romance  quite  a  jar. 
The    modern    honk-honk   touring   car. 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


Spring  Poetry  That  Counts. 
The  bards  may  sing  of  the  flowers  of  spring 

That  garnish  the  grave  of  winter. 
But  they  don't  appeal  to  the  inward  feel 

Of    this    particular    printer. 
He  never  longs  for  the  classical  songs 

In  April  cold  and  sadish. 
But  he's  carried  away  with  a  ragtime  lay 

Regarding  a  red,   red  radish. 
As  a  thrilling  theme  for  a  poet's  dream 

Is   the  lettuce  ever   beaten? 
The  crocus  smiles  in  the  forest  aisles, 

But  the  crocus  can't  be  eaten. 
So  run  away  with  your  virelay 

Of  violet,    rose,   or  pansy; 
Sing  me  a  song  of  a  bean  pod  long 

Or   a    rollicking   onion    stanza. 

— Newark   Ez-ening  News. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Bonnet. 
How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  old-fashioned  bonnet. 

The  old-fashioned  bonnet  that  Nell  used  to  wear; 
Without  any  plums  and  red  cherries  stuck  on  it — 

The  bonnet  that  didn't  require  phony  hair. 
The  dish-pan  effect  may  be  stylish  and  stunning, 

The  waste-paper  basket  that's  lately  come  in 
May  be  quite  the  rage  and  recherche  and  cunning. 

But  give  me  the  hat  she  tied  under  her  chin. 
— Detroit   Free   Press. 


Hubby  (modestly ) — I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  you  accepted  me.  W'xfey  (sar- 
castically)— Is  that  so?  You  were  taken  by 
mistake,  if  anything. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Hinchmao  &  Co. 


Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Lustre  the  greatest, 


Labor  the  least 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Cleans  and  polishes  Silverware  as 

nothing  else  can. 

The  proof  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Simply  fwnd  your  a'Jflre-is  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
or  locts.  in  stamps  r>,r  rail-sized  box.  posl-i* 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,50Cliif  St.,  New  York. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists, 


J 


YACHTING 
COMFORTS 

From  the  wide  deep's  placid  bosom  comes  a  breath  of 
salt  sea  air.  Under  canopies  on  the  decks  yachting 
parties  of  merrymakers  seek  refreshment  in  the  Julep, 
the  High  Ball  or  any  mild  form  of  stimulant. 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


will  make  the  best  because  it  is  a  pure  whiskey 

HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California   and    Nevada, 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


►  ^%**  *"****+* 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  St,. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Ma 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW  YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE   STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF   S.  F. 

co ron ado 

cor-  loma  and  orange 

Mills  Building  ave.  Hotel  Alexandria 

san  francisco  los  angeles 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established    1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policv-Holdcrs -2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WHEN  MAKING  YOUR  SELEC- 
TION OF  A  BANK  IT  IS  IMPOR- 
TANT TO  CONSIDER  THE 
MATTER  OF  SERVICE.  IT  IS  OUR 
DESIRE  TO  GIVE  ACCURACY. 
PROMPTNESS  AND  CONVENIENCE 
AT  ALL  TIMES.  PERSONAL  ATTEN- 
TION IS  ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF 
THIS  BANK  AND  OUR  ASSOCIATED 
INSTITUTION,  THE  BERKELEY  BANK 
OF  SAVINGS  sf  TRUST  CO..  AND  WE 
ENDEAVOR  TO  SEE  THAT  EACH 
CUSTOMER  HAS  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
EVERY     PART     OF    OUR    SERVICE. 

Combined  Resources  S5.300.000.00 
A.  W.Natlor,  Ptii.      P.M.WilSON.F/m-Ptm. 
F.  L.  NATI.OH     F.  C.  MORTIMSR     W.  S.  WOOD 

Caihiir  Am.  CashUr       Atrt.  Caihitr 

**frkrlrn,.(fal. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,   1903 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  X.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


f    HARTSHORN    *•* 

SHADE  ROLLERS  W 

Bear  *he  script  name  of  l¥ 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label.  ■  » 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required.     Jt    V 


Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


Get  "Improved, 

Wood  Rollers 


no  tacks  required. 

TIa  Rollers 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up   Capital    $    600.000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Larpy,  President:  Arthur 
Legal  let,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — X.  C.  Rabin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
T.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Hooroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424   Calii:- 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San    Francisco    will   be    found    in 
the  following  department : 

Summer  quiet  is  fairly  well  established  already, 
save  for  the  weddings,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  old  superstition  as  to  the  ill  luck 
of  the  May  bride  is  becoming  obsolete.  Many 
small  and  unimportant  events  seem  to  fill  the  time 
of  those  in  the  social  world  and  many  small  week 
end   house  parties  are  beginning  to  take  place. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lucie 
King,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King, 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Harris.  Their  wedding  will 
probably    be    an    event   of   the    fall. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Christine 
Roosevelt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlin  Roose- 
velt of  New  York,  to  Lieutenant  James  E.  Shel- 
ley,   U.    S.    A. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Azalea 
Keyes,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Keyes,  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Heitman  of  England.  The  wedding 
will  be  celebrated  in  Paris  in  July. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  Martin, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Dahlgren,  to  Mr.  Marcel 
Cerf  took  place  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at 
noon,  at  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Worcester  being  the  officiating  clergyman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cerf  sailed  the  same  day  for  the 
Orient  and  on  their  return  will  make  their  home 
in    San   Francisco. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  enter- 
tained at  a  matinee  dance  on  Monday  last  in  honor 
of  Miss   Peggy  Simpson. 

The  officers  of  the  Presidio  entertained  at  a 
dance  on   Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

Paymaster  Grey  Skipwith,  U.  S.  N.,  entertained 
at  a  dinner  on  board  the  Pennsylvania  on  Friday 
evening  of   last  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Monday  last. 

Miss  Julia  Langhorne  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  last  and  also  on  Friday  of  last 
week  in  honor  of  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Duane 
of    New    York. 

Miss  Maud  Bourn  was  the  hostess  at  an  infor- 
mal  luncheon   or.    Monday  last. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  entertained  at  an  informal 
tea  on  Monday  last  in  honor  Of  Miss  Louise 
McCormick  of    Chicago. 

Baroness  von  Schroeder  was  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  on  Sunday  last  at  the  San  Rafael  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Nellie  Dent  Grant. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Meyers  gave  a  bridge  tea  at  the 
St.  Francis  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Huntington.  Among  the  players  were  Mrs.  Wel- 
lington Gregg,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Masten,  Mrs.  George  Hill  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Hale,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Noble  Eaton, 
Mrs.  Frank  Somers,  Mrs.  Harry  Umbsen,  Mrs. 
Prentiss  C.  Hale,  Mrs.  Frank  Kerrigan,  Mrs. 
George  Fish,  Miss  Enid  Gregg,  Miss  Elsye  Schultz, 
and  Miss  Georgia  Hammon. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fee,  general  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  enter- 
tained his  assistants  and  the  men  connected  in  a 
big  way  with  the  passenger  department  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Fairmont  on  Wednesday.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  James  Horsburgh,  Jr.,  Mr.  Paul 
Shoup,  Mr.  F.  E.  Batturs,  Mr.  F.  S.  Judah,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Wade,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Durbrow,  Mr.  Graham 
Burkhalter,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Schillingsburgh. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Newell  Drown  were, 
when  last  heard    from,   traveling   in    Spain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  have  returned  from 
Europe  and  are  the  guests  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  Follis,  at  her  home   in   San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett   have   recently    arrived    in    Paris. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  and  Mrs.  William  Denman 
have  returned  from  a  fortnight's  stay  at  the  Van 
Ness  ranch  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mailliard  and  their  family 
are  at  their  country  place  in  Belvedere  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Rhett  of  New  York,  who  was  here  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  has  returned 
to    her    Eastern    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  have  gone  to 
Paso  Robles  for  several  weeks'  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  who  is  at  her  Menlo 
Park  home  for  the  summer,  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    Richard  Girvin   are  the  guests  of 


Mrs.    E.    L.    Griffith    at   the    latter's    home    in    Ross 
Valley. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Miss  Flood  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard  are  at 
present   staying   in    New   York. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to    Southern   California. 

Miss  Mary  Keeney  is  spending  a  fortnight  at 
Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Florence  Hop- 
kins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  have  closed  their 
Pacific  Avenue  home  for  the  summer  and  are  at 
their  country  place  at   Burlingame. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    O.    G.    Miller   spent    the   week 
end  in  Ross  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  left  last  week 
for  a  brief  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Mr.  Allan  Van 
Fleet  left  last  week  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
travel   until   the  fall. 

Miss  Laura  Hamilton  and  Miss  Alexandra  Ham- 
ilton, who  have  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  the 
past    year,    returned    last    Saturday. 

Miss  Clara  Allen  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  will  spend  the  summer 
months  at    Santa   Barbara  and    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Margaret  Thompson  will  leave  tomorrow 
for  the  East  and  will  spend  the  summer  months 
in  Maine  as  the  guest  of  her  cousin,  Admiral 
Henry    Lyon,    U.    S.    N.,    retired. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  domiciled  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  (Miss  Grace 
Baldwin)  have  returned  from  their  wedding  jour- 
ney to    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bolado  Ashe  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bender  nave  returned  from  a  stay  of  a  month  in 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  and  Miss  Au- 
brey Tallant  are  at  Blithedale  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Cyril  Wynne  left  this  week  for  Seattle, 
where  he  will  spend  the  summer  months. 

General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long  have  gone  to 
Denver  for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  is  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the 
summer   months. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Ostermann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fred- 
erick Talcott,  and  the  Misses  Talcott,  all  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Service,  are  staying  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  went  to  Del 
Monte  last  week,  accompanied  by  their  Los  An- 
geles friends,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstreet,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph H.   Miner,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Wilcox. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus  registered  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  last  week  for  a  brief  stay  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  of  Pasadena,-  with 
their  child  and  maid,  have  j  ust  registered  at  the 
St.  Francis. 

Dr.  Jacques  Loeb  is  again  at  Pacific  Grove, 
where  he  will  spend  a  little  time  in  biological  work 
before  going  abroad. 

Miss  L.  M.  Hoskins  and  Miss  Jane  Easton  came 
up  for  a  brief  stay  at  the  St.  Francis  a  few  days 
ago. 

Sir  Graham  and  Lady  Graeme,  who  have  made 
an  extended  tour  of  the  world  since  leaving  Eng- 
land, are  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  have  come  up  to 
the  city  from  Menlo  Park  and  are  at  their  apart- 
ments at   the  Fairmont. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Trilley  will  go  to 
Pacific  Grove  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier,  who  have 
recently  moved  to  San  Rafael,  have  been  in  the 
city  for  a  short  visit  and  have  occupied  their 
rooms  at  the  Fairmont. 

Rear-Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  who  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  fleet  on  the  retirement  of 
Rear-Admiral  Swinburne,  is  at  the  Fairmont  while 
his  ship  is  in  port.  Admiral  Sebree  is  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Sebree  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Sebree. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  O.  Terry  of  New  York  are 
visiting  the   St.    Francis. 

General  Marion  P.  Maus  has  returned  to  the 
Monterey  Presidio. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Fenyes  came  up  from  Pasadena 
last  week  for  a  visit  at  the   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Galloway  of  New  York  is  at  Del 
Monte,  and  with  her  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Francis  McComas  spent  the  week  end  at 
Del    Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fenner  were  at  Del 
Monte  last  week  with  their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.   C.  Knight,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Walsh  of  Oakland, 
with  Mrs.  George  M.  Westcott,  spent  a  few  days 
at  Del  Monte. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Cummins  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte. 

Captain  T.  C.  Ewarts,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  at  the 
St.    Francis  last   Sunday. 


WAL 


Bamako  Powder 


Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls  and  muffins. 

The  only  Baking  Powder 
Made  from  Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 


Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  is  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Major  G.  W.  Mclver,  at  the 
Monterey    Presidio. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  Owen,  Mrs. 
C.  O.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Miss 
Brewer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Romaine,  Mr.  William 
Romaine,  Mr.  E.  Friedman,  Mr.  C.  H.  Detrick, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Storror,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stone,  Mr. 
Daniel   E.  Hayes. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mrs.  Stuart  Hockstadler, 
Mr.  John  E.  Hockstadler,  Mrs.  Henry  Lyon,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cooke,  Miss  L.  Yates,  Miss  M.  Winch, 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Yates,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Allen,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Coburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Graham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs..  F.  C.  John- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Stock. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  U.  S.  A., 
superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport  Service  at 
San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Manila,  not  later  than  August  5,  for  duty  as 
constructing    quartermaster. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Ducat,  U.  S.  A.,  pro- 
moted from  major.  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Commander  R.  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  is  ordered 
to  command  of  the  Glacier. 

■  Captain  Arthur  H.  Bryant,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  from  first  lieu- 
tenant,  to  date  from   March   31. 

Captain  Edward  P.  Rockhill,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A.,  having  been  examined  for  promotion  by  a 
board  of  officers  and  found  physically  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  by 
reason  of  disability  incident  to  the  service,  his 
retirement  by  the  President  from  active  service 
is  announced,  to  date  from  February  26. 

Captain  Thomas  A.  Pearce,  Twenty-Eighth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  by  order  of  the 
President  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Pay  Department, 
to  take  effect  July  6,  when  he  will  proceed  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  the  Gulf,  for 
duty. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Freeman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Connecticut  and  ordered  to  the  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieutenant  L.  B.  Porterfield,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  West  Virginia  and  ordered  to  the 
Olympia. 

Lieutenant  P.  P.  Blackburn,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Tennessee  and  ordered  to  the 
Supply. 

Lieutenant  Wallace  Bertholf,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  California  and  ordered  to  the 
Chicago. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Lannon,  U.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from   the    Tennessee    and   ordered    to    the    Tonopah. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  H.  Scales,  U.  S.  N., 
is  detached  from  the  Missouri  and  ordered  home 
to    wait    orders. 


The  largest  candle  ever  manufactured  is 
destined  to  burn  four  years  and  seven  months 
in  memory  of  Joseph  Petrosino,  the  New  York 
detective  who  was  assassinated  while  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Sicily.  It  was  finished  the 
day  Petrosino's  body  reached  America  and 
was  sent  to  the  pro-cathedral  in  Mott  Street, 
where  the  funeral  took  place  a  few  days  later, 
and  where  it  was  designed  that  the  great 
candle  should  burn  continuously  in  memory 
of  the  slain  officer.  But  threats  to  dynamite 
the  church  if  the  candle  was  kept  there  were 
received  and  it  was  returned  to  the  firm  which 
made  it.  It  awaits  the  disposal  of  the  widow, 
who  is  arranging  to  have  it  sent  to  her  hus- 
band's birthplace  in  Italy  and  there  enshrined. 
The  candle  is  nine  feet  high  and  three  feet, 
six  inches  in  circumference.  It  weighs  178 
pounds  and  is  almost  covered  with  fourteen- 
carat  gold  leaf.  It  cost  $350  and  is  the  pres- 
ent of  the  manufacturers,  in  whose  home 
Petrosino  lived  when  a  boy. 


The  ability  to  read  backward  what  has 
been  impressed  on  a  blotting-pad,  and  the 
secrets  which  the  latter  will  yield  when  re- 
flected in  a  mirror,  are  dangers  against  which 
the  British  Foreign  Office  has  taken  its  pre- 
caution. It  was  the  last  place  where  pepper- 
castors  of  sand  were  used  to  dry  the  written 
word,  and  for  a  time  black  blotting-paper  was 
specially  manufactured  and  used.  But  it  was 
found  not  to  be  absolutely  mark-proof,  so  that 
absorbent  rollers  were  introduced  for  blotting 
diplomatic  documents.  When  such  a  roller 
has  been  run  over  letters  sideways  and  up 
and  down  a  tew  times,  to  decipher  its  impres- 
sions would  defy  even  Sherlock  Holmes. 


In  one  performance  of  "Aida"  in  Chicago 
the  trumpets  played  out  of  tune  and  Con- 
ductor Toscanini  was  so  affected  by  the  inci- 
dent that  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  nervous 
indigestion,  could  eat  nothing  for  several 
days,  and  had  to  give  up  conducting  "Fal- 
staff."  That  was  the  only  performance  that 
he  missed  on  the  tour.  So  says  the  New  York 
Sun  in  a  half-column  of  news  of  the  musical 
world. 


The  design  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Philip  Sheridan  executed  by  Charles 
J.  Mulligan,  a  Chicago  sculptor,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Sheridan  Monument  Associa- 
tion. The  statue  will  be  erected  on  Sheridan 
Drive  and  will  cost  $75,000,  most  of  which 
sum  already  has  been  raised  through  sub- 
scriptions. 

**» 

Richard  Strauss,  the  composer  of  "Electra," 
says  that  Verdi's  "Falstaff"  is  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  modern  Italian  music. 


GRay°haIR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers    you    among   the    "elderly    persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR    COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never   fails.      Price   $1.00   at  all   druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  FARTHEST  ADVANCE  OF 
SCIENCE  IN  HOTEL  SERVICE 


The  Ladies'  Hairdressing  De- 
partment on  the  second  floor, 
with  its  unique  modern  facili- 
ties, is    well    worth    visiting. 

Children's  hair  cutting. 


Under  the  Management  of  James  Woods 


THE  LAFAYETTE 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FINEST  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  WEST 
CAFE   ROOF  GARDEN  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

2315  DWIGHT  WAY 

Phone  Berkeley  4026 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Golf  Tournament 

Open  for  all  amateurs 
May   29,   30,  31,  1909 


ON  THE  SUPERB 

Del  Monte  Golf   Grounds 

Write  today  for  folders  and  entry  blanks. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  good  for  family  use,  though 
specially  put  up  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  od  the  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET- 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITEDJSTATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.   :    San  Francisco 


I"!-.  .  MOORE'S    -  i£ 

POISON    OAK 

NEVER  DrMPnV       3°  YEARS 

FAILING  KLImLUT        THESTANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS.   BURNS.  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACCEPT   NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/CG  25  Cents. 

LANGLEY&MICH&ELS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


May  15,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary- 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Possessed  of  every  facility  for 
satisfactory  service- — and  using 
each  to  the  utmost  for  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  its 
guests.  Room  with  bath  from 
$2.50  upward 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  CLAIRE 

1560  Sacramento  St. 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments 
Service  unexcelled 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  bid  first-class  hotel  that  is  oiily 
half  an  hour's  ride   from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  condition:. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious   could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Mott     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan,    Winter  rates  54.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward* or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St.,  Ix>s  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


RAY  LEVIN 

muiutpr 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 
247   POWELL   STREET 

Telephone  Kearny  1619 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

"Sporting  Life,"  the  English  melodrama, 
with  its  fifteen  scenes,  exciting  situations,  and 
added  distinction  in  the  person  of  the  redoubt- 
able Battling  Nelson,  is  notably  effective  with 
large  audiences  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  this 
week.  Its  run  ends  with  the  Sunday  evening 
performance. 

Next  Monday  night,  "York  State  Folks,"  a 
pastoral  comedy,  will  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  The  play  was  written 
by  Arthur  Sidman,  and  it  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful wherever  it  has  been  produced.  With 
all  its  serious  and  romantic  complications,  en- 
tangling and  setting  at  odds  a  father  and  his 
son,  the  lover  and  his  intended,  village  of- 
ficials, and  old-time  friends,  the  element  of 
humor  is  ever  present,  and  the  leading  char- 
acter is  particularly  pleasing  in  a  genial, 
homely  way.  Charles  Dow  Clark  will  play 
this  part,  Myron  Cooper,  the  tax  collector  of 
the  town  ;  George  Osbourne  will  be  the  obsti- 
nate father ;  Paul  McAllister,  the  wayward 
son,  in  difficulties  ;  and  Florence  Oakley  will 
have  a  pretty  role  as  Jennie.  All  the  favorites 
of  the  company  are  in  the  cast.  Several  spe- 
cialties will  be  introduced,  and  the  scenic 
equipment  will  be  more  than  merely  adequate 


There  should  be  overflowing  audiences  at 
the  Princess  Theatre  this  week  and  next. 
"Piff,  Paff,  Pouf"  is  the  silliest  thing  that  has 
been  seen  there  since  "Wiener  &  Schnitzel"  ; 
but,  unlike  that  offering,  it  has  some  really 
funny  songs,  and  many  pretty  stage  pictures. 
Fred  Mace  is  equal  to  all  the  buffoonery  re- 
quired of  him,  and,  in  addition,  sings  with 
evident  appreciation  and  intelligibly.  James 
F.  Stevens  is  still  melodiously  winning. 
Edwin  Emery,  a  new-comer,  might  be  much 
worse  in  his  Foxy  Grandpa  role.  May  Boley, 
with  little  opportunity,  is  statuesquely  comic, 
and  always  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  intelligence.  Zoe  Barnett  has  another 
shrieking  specialty,  but  atones  for  it  with  a 
lively  song.  .  The  chorus  is  Frenchily  at- 
tractive.   

Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  Edna  Goodrich  will 
revive  "The  Genius"  for  the  second  week  of 
their  engagement,  beginning  next  Monday 
night.  They  were  seen  here  in  this  play  two 
years  ago,  and  it  is  remembered  that  they 
made  it  an  enjoyable  offering.  Mr.  Goodwin 
finds  in  Tack  Spencer  a  congenial  role,  and 
easily  proves  it  to  be  of  especial  comedy  value. 
Miss  Goodrich  was  a  delight  to  the  eye  as 
Nell  Graham,  during  the  former  visit,  and 
will  be  no  less  pleasing  after  a  longer  ac- 
quaintance with  its  possibilities.  The  company 
supporting  the  stars  are  no  less  acceptably 
placed  in  "The  Genius,"  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly sustain  the  flood-tide  of  success 
reached  this  week. 


At  the  Orpheum  next  week  there  will  be  a 
bill  of  exceptional  merit.  The  Lulu  Beeson 
trio,  consisting  of  Lulu  Beeson,  Ward,  and 
Weber,  will  present  a  singing  and  dancing  act 
called  "A  Night  in  EI  Paso,"  in  which  the 
two  young  men  attired  in  Mexican  costume 
make  their  appearance  in  a  canoe  and 
serenade  in  front  of  an  adobe  hut  and  are 
answered  by  Miss  Beeson  from  the  window. 
Their  dancing  succeeds.  The  Countess  Rossi 
and  M.  Paulo  will  present  a  tuneful  and  in- 
teresting act  entitled  "During  the  Perform- 
ance." Flo  Adler,  whose  catchy  songs  have 
made  her  a  favorite  in  the  vaudeville  theatres, 
will  be  included  in  the  attractions.  Knight 
Brothers  and  Marion  Sawtelle,  whose  charac- 
ter impersonations  and  eccentric  dancing  re- 
cently scored  such  a  hit,  will  return  for  next 
week  only,  which  will  be  the  last  of  the  Five 
Juggling  Normans,  Frederick  Allen  and  Com- 
pany, Francini-Olloms,  and  the  inimitable  Rus- 
sell Brothers,  assisted  by  Flora  Bonfanti 
Russell,  in   their   farce,   "Our   Servant   Girls." 


The  final  performance  of  "The  Easterner," 
by  Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  Edna  Goodrich,  will 
be  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on  Sunday 
night.  . 

Arthur  Cunningham,  the  popular  baritone 
singer  and  Irish  character  actor,  has  been  se- 
cured by  Manager  Walter  Hoff  Seely  for  the 
Valencia  Theatre  forces  and  will  open  an 
extended  engagement  in  a  favorite  Irish  play 
Monday  evening,  May  31.  W.  T.  Sheehan, 
Joseph  Murphy's  former  stage  manager,  and 
who  will  be  remembered  for  his  clever  work 
in  "Kerry  Gow"  and  "Shaun  Rhue,"  will  re- 
turn with  Mr.  Cunningham. 


"Peggy  from  Paris,"  for  which  most  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  preparations  are  being 
made,  will  follow  "Piff,  Paff,  Pouf"  at  the 
Princess  Theatre.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  yet  one  of  the  best  of  George  Ade's 
musical  pieces.  

"Jack  Straw,"  the  comedy  in  which  John 
Drew  is  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Van 
Ness  Theatre  on  Monday,  May  24,  is  said  to 
be  full  of  amusing  situations  and  clever, 
witty    lines.  

"The  Man  from  Mexico"  will  be  given  at 
the   Valencia  Theatre  the  last  of  this  month. 


Ethel  Barrymore  continues  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  her  latest  play,  soon  to  be  seen 
here. 


The  Lambs'  All-Star  Gambol. 
The  Lambs'  Club  of  New  York  includes  in 
its  membership  .most  of  the  theatrical  people 
of  prominence  who  reach  the  metropolis.  In 
the  Globe  a  few  days  ago  an  announcement 
was  given  of  the  "gambol"  soon  to  be  held 
by  the  club,  which  this  year  has  been  planned 
on  a  more  ambitious  design  than  usual : 

When  the  Lambs'  All-Star  Gambol  takes 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 
the  evening  of  May  24,  opening  the  tour 
which  will  carry  the  organization  as  far  west 
as  Chicago,  a  remarkable  display  of  "talent" 
will  grace  the  occasion. 

Augustus  Thomas,  the  shepherd  of  the 
Lambs,  will  act  as  interlocutor  in  the  min- 
strel first  part,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Gambol,  and  his  company  will 
be  made  up  of  the  following  players: 

Comedians — William  Collier,  De  Wolf  Hop- 
per, Lew  Fields,  Joe  Weber,  Dave  Montgom- 
ery, Eddie  Foy,  John  Slavin,  Andrew  Mack, 
Digby  Bell,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Henry  E.  Dixey, 
Charles  Evans,  Nat  M.  Wills,  Charles  Hopper, 
Ignacio  Martinetti,  William  Burress,  Clayton 
White,  and  Raymond  Hitchcock.  Fourteen 
in  this  list  are  well-known  stars. 

The  list  of  singers  includes  the  following: 
Eugene  Cowles,  Frank  Belcher,  Joseph  Miron, 
George  Hamlin,  Donald  Brian,  Walter  Law- 
rence, Neil  McKay,  John  McClosky,  George 
Leon  Moore,  William  Stewart,  John  Park, 
Melville   Stewart,   and   Scott   Welsh. 

The  list  of  so-called  legitimate  actors — so- 
called  merely  to  differentiate  between  actors, 
comedians,  and  singers — is  made  up  of  the 
following  famous  names:  Wilton  Lackaye, 
Robert  Hilliard,  Dustin  Farnum,  William  Far- 
num,  Harry  Woodruff,  Edward  Abeles,  John 
Mason,  James  O'Neill,  Joseph  Grismer,  Wil- 
liam Norris,  Joseph  Herbert.  Cyril  Scott, 
William  Courtleigh,  John  Kellerd,  Arthur 
Byron,  William  Muldoon,  Hassard  Short, 
Thomas  W.  Ross,  and  Charles  J.  Ross.  In 
this  list  appear  the  names  of  fourteen  of  the 
foremost  American  male  stars. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this 
theatrical  pilgrimage  will  be  the  presence  of 
eleven  of  the  most  famous  dramatic  and  mu- 
sical authors  who  have  been  identified  with 
theatricals  for  the  last  quarter-century.  They 
are  Augustus  Thomas,  David  Belasco,  Charles 
Klein,  William  Gillette,  Edward  Milton  Royle, 
Clay  M.  Greene,  Eugene  W.  Presbrey,  Henry 
Blossom,  George  Broadhurst,  and  George  V. 
Hobart. 

Victor  Herbert  will  accompany  the  Lambs 
with  a  band  of  fifty  pieces,  and  will  lead  the 
street  parades  in  each  city.  Before  the  24th 
of  May,  when  this  monumental  theatrical 
troupe  begins  its  week's  trip,  a  number  of 
other  authors,  actors,  composers,  and  singers 
will  undoubtedly  be  added  to  this  list.  As  it 
stands  now  it  is  the  most  formidable  array  of 
famous  stage  names  that  has  ever  been  placed 
on  one  billboard. 


Kate — Do  you  think  it's  true  that  people 
catch  anything  through  kissing?  Madge — Oh, 
I  don't  think  so.  See  how  often  you've  been 
kissed,  and  you've  never  caught  anybody  yet." 
— The  Club  Fellow, 


Graduate  nurse  would  take  charge  of  patient 
or  child  going  East.     Address  1365A  Valencia. 


The  Travelogues  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

A  large  amount  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
is  to  be  derived  from  a  Travelogue,  when  one 
hears  Wright  Kramer  deliver  one  in  the 
series  which  is  now  being  given  in  the  Gar- 
rick Theatre.  It  is  easy  to  stay  at  home  in 
San  Francisco  and  yet  become  comparatively 
familiar  with  what  is  fascinating  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  great  cities  of  far-away  lands,  some 
of  them  practically  unknown  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Such  is  the  city  of  "Fez,"  in  Morocco, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Travelogues  being 
delivered  this  Thursday  and  Friday  nights 
and  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Holmes  shows 
all  that  is  strangest  in  the  old  Moorish  me- 
tropolis, and  also  the  quaint  life  in  the  sea- 
ports and  on  the  wild  and  lawless  plains. 

Owing  to  the  many  requests  for  more  of 
these  Travelogues,  Manager  Greenbaum  has 
arranged  for  three  additional  ones.  The  first 
will  be  "Paris,"  to  be  given  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. May  15,  followed  by  "London"  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  "Berlin"  on  Sunday  evening. 


KODAKS 

From  *12P  to* 10922 

£>EVELOP/HG-  S,  P/S/NT/NO- 
AT  LOW P/Z/CES 

The  ocuiarium 


644-"Market  St. 

Opp.    Pal. ace  Hotel. 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season — forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none   will   make  you   feel    better.      Ideal   hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judah    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


"HE3T0B"    "liiPOBTEB"    "B07AL  HESTOS" 


The  Original  Egyptian  " 


USE  A 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 


Because  it's  clean. 
Because  it's  economical 
Because  it  saves  time. 
Because    it    gives    best 

cooking  results. 
Because  its  flame  can  be 

regulated  instantly. 
Because  it  will  not  over- 
heat your  kitchen. 
Because  it  is  better  than 

the  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Because  it's  the  or>!y  oil 

stove    made;   with   a 

useful   Cabinet  Top 

like  the  modern  steel 

range. 
For  other  reasons  see  stove  at  your  dealer's, 
or  write  our  nearest  agency.    Made  in 
sizes.     Sold  with  or  without  Cabinet 


The 


three 
Top. 


cannot  he  equaled 

for  its  bright  and 

steady   light,   simple   construction 

nd    absolute    safety.        Equipped 

with  latest  improved  burner.     Made  of  brass  throughout 

and  beautifully  nickeled.     An  ornament   to    any  room, 

whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom. 

Write  to  our  nearest  agency  if  not  at  your  dealer's. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He — How  is  it  you  are  always  out  when  I 
call?     She — Just  hack.— Life. 

Many  a  girl  thinks  she  has  broken  her 
heart  when  she  has  only  sprained  her  imagi- 
nation.— Life. 

"Does  your  son  profit  by  your  example?" 
"Thunder,  no  !  Why,  he  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried."— New  York  Herald. 

"My  wife  can  cook,"  said  the  benedict, 
proudly.  "Don't  worry.  Maybe  she  won't," 
answered  the  bachelor. — Life. 

Landlady — There's  only  one  way  of  making 
coffee  to  get  the  good  out  of  it.  Boarder — 
You  have  certainly  discovered  it,  Mrs.  Hash- 
ley. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Say,  Daisy,  did  yer  see  when  I  took  hold 
of  yer  hand  the  funny  look  yer  ma  gave 
me  ?"  "Go  on,  Tim,  ma  didn't  give  it  to 
yer ;  you've  always  had  it." — Life. 

"How's  collections  at  your  church,  Brudder 
Shinn  ?"  "Well,  we  aint  nebber  had  to  stop 
in  de  middle  ob  a  collection  to  go  an'  empty 
de  box." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Some  people  can  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
high  building  and  look  down,"  said  Mrs. 
Lapsling;  "but  I  can't.  It  always  gives  me 
an  attack  of  verdigris." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Pickpocket  (who  has  just  been  "nabbed") 
Strike  me,  if  my  luck  aint  dead  out !  Ter 
think  that  only  this  mornin'  I  'ad  a  'aircut — 
a   sheer   waste  o'   thrupence. — The  Sketch. 

"So  Bliggins  has  written  a  historical 
novel  ?"  "Yes,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne. 
"Who  is  the  hero  of  the  book  ?"  "The  man 
who  has  undertaken  to  publish  it."— Washing- 
ton Star. 

Sporting  Editor — Just  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  the  term  "poetic  license"  ?  Literary 
Editor — Broadly  speaking,  it  is  that  singular 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
under  which  poets  are  permitted  to  exist. — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

Bridge  Teacher — Now,  if  your  partner  is 
dealer  and  has  a  dreadful  hand,  what  will  she 
make  it  ?  Mrs.  Baker — No  trumps.  Bridge 
Teacher — Why,  you  don't  know  anything 
about  bridge?  Mrs.  Baker — Possibly  not;  but 
I  know  all  about  my  partner. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"Yes,"  said  the  suburbanite,  as  he  wielded 
a  hoe,  "I  am  fond  of  poultry  dinners." 
"Then  it  is  a  wonder  you  don't  raise  chickens 
instead  of  flowers?"  remarked  the  mutual 
friend.  "Oh,  what's  the  use?  My  neighbors 
raise    the    chickens." — Cleveland    Daily    News. 

Girl  with  the  Clara  Morris  Eyes — I  always 
feel  like  a  fool  when  I  try  to  talk  about  art. 
Girl  with  the  Viola  Allen  Voice — You  don't 
need  to  feel  that  way.  If  you  lean  your 
head  a  little  to  one  side  when  you  look  at  a 
painting,    and    throw    in    a    remark    now    and 


then  about  "perspective"  and  "tonal  values" 
you  can  pass  for  an  art  critic  with  the  best 
of  them. — Chicago    Tribune.  t 

"No  man  should  write  poetry  until  he  is 
fully  matured."  "Right.  And  after  that  he'll 
be  ashamed  to." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Was  he  acting  as  if  he  had  taken  a  drop 
too  much  ?"  "Yes,  but  he  wasn't  acting  as  if 
he  thought  he  had." — -The  Bellman. 

Lady  (to  applicant  for  post  of  caretaker) — 
And  your  name?  Applicant — Mrs.  'Edge, 
please,  ma'am.  Spelt  with  a  haitch,  same  as 
the  'edges  outside! — Punch. 

Hubbubs — Hello !  Subbubs.  Have  you  a 
good  cook  now  ?  Subbubs — I  really  don't 
know.  I  haven't  been  home  since  eight 
o'clock  this   morning. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Doctor — Young  man,  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  stick  in  an  office.  You  must  get  out- 
doors— must  have  air.  By  the  way,  what  is 
your  occupation?  Patient — I  am  an  aero- 
naut.— Life. 

"Those  apples  you  sent  up,"  said  Bifkins, 
"were  not  half  bad."  "I'm  glad  you  liked 
them,"  rejoined  the  grocer,  cheerfully.  "Yes," 
continued  Bifkins,  "only  about  a  third  of 
them  were  bad." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Did  you  do  much  sight-seeing  when  you 
went  abroad  ?"  "No,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox. 
"Mother  and  the  girls  did  the  sight-seeing. 
I  had.  to  put  in  my  time  finding  the  places 
where  they  cash  letters  of  credit." — Washing- 
ton Herald. 

Doctor — Most — er — fortunate  you  consulted 
me.  I'm  just  the  very  man  to — er — cure  you. 
Patient — Ah,  that's  lucky  !  You  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  my  complaint,  then  ?  Doctor — 
Familiar?  My  dear  sir.  I've  had  it  myself — 
er — this  twenty  years! — Comic  Cuts. 

Dugald — Yon  was  not  a  verra  neighborlike 
thing  to  be  doin',  Angus,  when  you  was  tellin' 
the  whole  toon  that  I  was  drunk  aal  the  week 
that  we  was  in  Glescow.  Angus — I  never  said 
no  sich  word  oot  o'  my  lips,  Dugald  Mackay. 
Aal  I  said  was  that  you  was  perfect  sober  on 
the   Sabbath   Day! — London    Opinion. 

"So  you  enjoyed  my  Hamlet."  said  Mr. 
Stormington  Barnes.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
woman  who  tries  to  be  complimentary.  "I 
am  glad  of  that.  So  many  people  nowadays 
do  not  enjoy  Shakespeare."  "I  know  that. 
But  the  way  you  play  it,  it  doesn't  seem  the 
least  bit  like  Shakespeare." — Washington  Star. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229 ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto21 7. 


WALTER'S 
Removal  Sale 

Is  now  on.  Prior  to  our  removal  to  our 
new  six  -  story  building,  Stockton  and 
O'Farrell,  we  will  offer 

25%  OFF 


'0 

on  all  our 


FURNITURE 


This  means  every  stick  of  furniture  in  our 
big  and  comprehensive  stock.  It  applies  to 
the  regular  $4  chair  as  well  as  the  $500 
mahogany  chamber  suit.  No  exchanges 
during  this  sale.  No  goods  sent  on  approval. 
Inquiries  from  out-of-town  customers  will 
be  given  our  best  attention. 


Furniture 

Carpets 

Rugs 

Drapene* 


D.N.&E.  WALTER  &  CO. 

VAN  NESS  AND  SACRAMENTO 


"Since  1858" 

Wholesale 

and 

Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Tale  Only  This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE    FOR  THE 
BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Coat  Cut   Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers, 
Sleeping  Suits, 

and 

Union  Suits. 

IP.!  4-XU)7t 

It  insures  you  correctly  cut,  accu- 
rately sewed,  loose  fitting  garments 
that  keep  you  cool.  All 
B.V.  D.  garments  are  made  of 
thoroughly  tested  woven  fabrics 
selected  for  their  cooling  and 
wearing  qualities. 

Si  *t 

THE  B.V.D.  COMPANY 

New  York. 

Ievi  Strauss  &Co.> 


WHOLESalE 

distributors! 


PRODUCTS 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EUROPE 

IJ  Send  for  our  programme  A 
of  Tours  de  Luxe — limited  to' 
ten  members — departures  from 
New  York  April,  May,  June 
— free  for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Traveler  Checks  good 
all  over  the  world. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  Are  Printers 

Of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets 
exclusively.  The  Argonaut  is  a  sample 
of  our  product. 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


Booths 

Crescent 
Brand 


IQILl-I) 
IfiKEREL 


(SARDINIA  CAERULEUS) 


A  splendid  relish — a 
dainty  dish. 


PACKED  IN  SPICE.MUSTARD  OR 
|  TOMATO  SAUCE.ASY0U  PREFER 

PACKED  BY 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

MONTEREY,CAL. 


Toyo.  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL   S.    S.    CO.) 

S.S.Tenyo  Maru Thursday,   May  13,1909 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  1,  1909 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,   June  29,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


MUIR  WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA  SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Sin  Francisco 

Lv.MuIr  Wools 

tv.  Timalpils 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

10:00a 

2:00p 

«4:40p 

8:40a 

10:00a 

11:20a 

12:40p 

2:00p 

3:2  Op 

t7:26a 

1.3Gp 

93:00p 

4:40p 

11:00a 
12:20p 
1:40p 
3:05p 
4:45p 
6:05p 

7:25a 

1:32p 

4:34p 

*8:50p 

10:66a 
12:16p 
1:3  Ep 
3:01p 
4:41p 
6-Olp 

•Saturday  onlv.     fMondav  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  only. 

Ticket  Offices— Sausal ito  Fern-  and  872  Market. 

General  Offices — M31  Valley,  Caltfornia. 


3Klh. 


TWELVE  MONTHS'  TOUR, 
leaving  Augusts:  Wonder- 
ful Itinerary,  both  sides  of 
the  Equator,  $4850 

REMARKABLE  9  MONTHS' 
TOOK,  October  9,     S3450 

DELIGHTFUL  7  MONTHS' 
TODRS,  October, November 
aud  December.  82*50 


ABSOLUTELYNOVELTOUR, 
leaving  October  1G.  and  in- 
cluding South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralasia and  Fiji  Islands  (7 
months)  $3850 


Not  only  "All  Expenses,"  but  a  perfect  environ- 
ment, 


SHORTER  ROCND  trie  WORLD  JODRNBTS  at  51450, 
SI950,  and  52100 ;  departures  the  year  'round. 

NORTH  CAPE  and  RUSSIA,  May  22, 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  September  4. 


5990 
51675 


The  Collver  Toursarein  a  class  apart. 
Mention  the  Itinerary  Desired. 

COIXVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

427  Eoylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  -your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for   circular   and   terms. 

HENRY   ROMEIKE 

110  and  112  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrangements  with 
all  prominent  publications,  and  will  furnish  rates  on 
request. 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  LXIV.     No.  1678. 


San  Francisco,  May  22,  1909. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American 
News  Company,  New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
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the  United  States  or  Europe.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 
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A  Suggestion. 

Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  has  given  a  plot  of  ground 
at  Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Sixth  Street, 
New  York  City,  valued  at  $250,000  or  more,  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  This  reminds  us  that 
Mrs.  Huntington  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  property  in 
San  Francisco  which  it  has  long  been  understood  she 
is  willing  to  give  to  any  use  that  may  commend  itself 
to  her  judgment.  The  property  in  question  is  the  full 
half  block  between  California  and  Sacramento  Streets 
upon  which  the  Huntington  home"  stood  prior  to  the 
disaster  of  1906.  Many  uses  have  been  suggested  for 
this  lot,  but  none  above  serious  criticism.  The  history 
of  women's  clubs  and  associations,  with  their  differences 
of  motive  and  purpose  and  with  their  natural  rivalries, 
does  not  tend  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the  appeal  in 
their  behalf.  The  tract  is  not  rightly  placed  for  a 
woman's  hotel.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  a  public 
library,  especially  in  the  situation  of  this  particular 
property.  Suggestions  based  on  these  several  ideas, 
therefore,  have  failed  to  find  favor. 

The  Argonaut  suggests  that  a  most  excellent  use  for 


this  property  would  be  that  of  a  public  park,  admission 
to  which  should  be  allowed  only  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. Other  parks  in  the  thickly  populated  part  of  town 
are  all  but  useless  as  far  as  women  and  children 
are  concerned,  because  throughout  the  day  they  are 
possessed  by  a  horde  of  more  or  less  disreputable 
loungers.  Union  Square,  for  example,  is  a  harboring 
ground  for  multitudes  of  unclean  and  questionable  per- 
sons who  in  good  weather  fill  every  available  seat  and 
sprawl  about  to  the  disgust  and  discomfort  of  those  who 
might  make  legitimate  and  proper  use  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  a  space  can  be  kept  clear  as 
an  out-door  lunching  ground  for  groups  of  young 
women  who  visit  the  park  during  the  noon  hour.  The 
Huntington  property,  while  not  large,  is  nevertheless 
large  enough  for  the  use  we  have  suggested  for  it.  It 
would  give  to  women,  and  particularly  to  children,  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sunshine  which  is 
now  denied  them  because  no  means  have  been  found 
by  which  our  present  park  blocks  can  be  kept  clear  of 
idlers  and  loafers. 


Transportation — Business — Tariff. 

One  who  reads  the  newspapers  of  the  country  with 
anything  like  close  attention  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  tendency  toward  renewed  general 
prosperity.  Perhaps  the  most  reliable  barometer  of 
business  conditions  is  the  transportation  interest,  which 
surfers  if  times  are  bad  and  which  prospers  if  times 
are  good.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  the  cir- 
cumstances suggestive  of  transportation  activity,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  lethargy  which  prevailed  all  over 
the  country  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  panicky  period 
there  was  a  dearth  of  freight  cars.  It  was  difficult  to 
move  merchandise  promptly  in  any  part  of  the  country 
because  all  the  cars  of  all  the  companies  were  steadily 
in  use.  Then  after  the  panic  it  became  a  problem  for 
the  different  railroad  companies  to  properly  take  care 
of  the  vast  number  of  idle  cars  which  they  found  on 
their  hands.  Every  one  who  traveled  much  during  last 
year,  and  even  early  in  the  present  year,  will  recall 
the  interminable  lines  of  idle  freight  cars  which  stood 
in  the  yards  and  on  the  spur  tracks  adjacent  to  every 
railroad  centre.  Within  less  than  half  a  year  trains 
entering  Chicago  or  Pittsburg  ran  for  miles  between 
lines  of  dead  cars.  Almost  suddenly  conditions  have 
changed,  for  now  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
the  great  railroad  lines  are  not  only  finding  use  for 
all  the  cars  available,  but  are  increasing  their  stock  of 
cars  by  way  of  getting  ready  for  the  coming  productive 
season.     We  quote: 

The  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  market  for  500  refrigerator 
cars;  the  Western  Pacific,  which  is  the  latest  to  come  into  the 
Gould  system  of  roads,  is  asking  for  bids  on  1 500  freight 
cars  to  be  used  in  the  West ;  the  New  York  Central  has 
ordered  3000  gondola  cars  of  large  capacity ;  the  Santa  Fe  has 
placed  an  order  for  500  automobile  and  furniture  cars ;  the 
Great  Northern  has  placed  an  order  for  500  refrigerator  cars ; 
the  Missouri  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  more  than  2000 
freight  cars  of  all  kinds  ;  the  Cotton  Belt  is  going  to  build  500 
freight  cars  in  its  own  shops ;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
has  ordered  material  for  300  freight  cars,  which  it  purposes 
building  in  its  own  shops;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Day- 
ton is  to  order  ten  switching  engines ;  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  has  ordered  1500  steel  under-frame  refrigerator  cars, 
each  of  forty  tons  capacity,  and  the  Rock  Island  is  contem- 
plating an  order  of  22,000  tons  of  85-pound  steel  rails  in 
addition  to  the  18,000  tons  which  have  been  received  this 
year. 

Work  was  today  begun  by  the  Pullman  Company  on  a 
$3,000,000  improvement  of  the  shops  at  Pullman,  which  will 
make  them  the  largest  car  construction  plant  in  one  unit  in 
the  world.  The  expenditure  was  decided  upon  by  the  board 
recently  in  the  belief  that  by  the  time  the  additions  to  the 
works  are  completed,  which  will  be  in  September,  the  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  produce  an  output  of  between  40,000  and 
50,000  freight  and  passenger  cars  a  year.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  increased  two-thirds,  the  increase  being  entirely 
in  the  line  of  steel  car  construction. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these 
reports.     They  show  that  the  tide  is  turning  and  that 


the  movement  is  not  only  heavy  enough  to  take  up  all 
idle  stock  in  the  form  of  freight  cars,  but  to  impel  the 
railroad  companies  to  a  general  refurnishing  of  their 
equipment. 

The  confidence  implied  in  these  incidents  is  in  accord 
with  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  MacVeagh  at  a 
Union  League  Club  dinner  in  New  York  on  the  13th 
instant.  "The  business  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try," said  Mr.  MacVeagh,  "is  hopeful."  Proceeding, 
he  declared  that  the  administration,  which  always  keeps 
a  careful  thumb  on  the  business  pulse  of  the  country, 
is  satisfied  that  the  period  of  depression  is  practically 
at  its  end  and  that  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
satisfactory  activity  in  all  departments  of  business.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  MacVeagh,  industrial  enterprise  is 
only  waiting,  and  that,  too,  with  some  impatience,  for 
Congress  to  finish  its  job  of  tariff  making,  to  the  end 
that  production  may  be  reestablished  upon  the  basis  of 
two  years  ago.  He  expressed  entire  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
of  its  work. 

We  think  Mr.  MacVeagh  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
general  situation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  share  in  his  hope  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  the  work  now  in  hand  at  Washington.  The  difficul- 
ties of  readjusting  the  tariff  are  plainly  more  serious 
than  they  were  expected  to  be.  Everybody  is  willing 
that  the  tariff  shall  be  reduced  at  those  points  which 
affect  interests  other  than  their  own ;  but  nobody  is 
willing  that  there  shall  be  a  cut  in  connection  with  his 
own  particular  interests.  At  the  last  summing  up  of 
the  pending  measure  the  general  percentage  marked  an 
increase  (1}4  per  cent)  rather  than  a  decline  when 
compared  with  the  schedules  of  the  Dingley  bill.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  what  the  country  demanded,  not  what 
the  Republican  party  promised,  not  what  Mr.  Taft 
stands  pledged  to  promote.  The  country  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  measure  which  does  not  substantially 
reduce  the  tariff  burden,  and  it  will  not  consider  the 
matter  settled  until  such  reduction  shall  be  made. 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  is  something  of  an  extremist, 
and  perhaps  something  of  an  alarmist,  none  the  less  he 
is  right  in  the  declaration  that  unless  the  tariff  measure 
shall  achieve  what  is  promised  it  will  tend  only  to 
political  dissatisfaction,  to  continue  and  to  emphasize 
the  movement  for  reduction,  and  inevitably  to  general 
uncertainty  with  disturbance  of  business. 

We  think  it  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress  at  this 
session  will  be  able  to  enact  a  measure  satisfactorily 
answering  party  pledges,  and  if  the  measure  as  it  shall 
finally  be  framed  up  is  not  adequate  or  satisfactory  it 
will  put  the  President  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The 
timid  ones  will  urge  him  to  sign  it,  but  men  of 
sounder  judgment  will  counsel  him  to  give  approval 
to  no  measure  which  by  its  inadequacy  fails  to  meet 
the  pledge  of  the  party  and  to  accord  with  his  indi- 
vidual wishes  as  they  have  been  declared  to  Congress 
and  the  country. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  Mr.  Taft  will  not 
consent  to  be  fooled  with  in  this  matter  of  tariff  modi- 
fication. The  position  of  the  party  is  clear;  his  own 
position  is  clear.  We  helieve  he  will  he  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  fair  and  adequate  redemption  of 
plain  promises.  He  is,  we  believe,  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  necessities  and  disposition  of  the 
country  to  know  that  an  inadequate  adjustment  would 
be  worse  than  no  adjustment  at  all. 


A  Petty  Instance. 
One  morning  within  the  week  a  young  man  connected 
with  the  Argonaut  found  it  necessary  to  have  his  razor 
sharpened.  Regarded  in  connection  with  its  intrinsic 
importance  (he  matter  is  no  great  one.  But  it  is  not 
without  importance  in  view  of  what  followed  in  the 
attempt  to  get  done  in  a  full  working  day  n  '  :  '  work 
which   at   most   ought  to   take   twenty  ^our 
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visited  and  in  each  instance  the  job  was  declined  unless 
the  owner  of  the  razor  would  consent  to  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Vainly  he  pleaded  for  a  delay  of 
only  half  a  day  upon  the  basis  of  immediate  necessity. 
In  not  one  of  the  four  shops  applied  to  could  the  thing 
be  done. 

Now  as  to  the  reason  why:  The  Barbers'  Union  or 
some  other  connected  with  the  razor-grinding  function 
has  in  its  wisdom  decreed  that  no  razor  left  to  be 
ground  or  honed  shall  be  returned  to  its  owner  upon 
the  day  of  such  grinding  or  honing.  Did  we  in  haste 
use  the  word  reason?  Really  the  term  seems  misap- 
plied. There  may  be  reason  in  the  superior  lexicon 
of  trades  unionism  in  that  fine  development  which  we 
have  in  San  Francisco  for  taking  twenty-four  hours 
for  a  twenty-minute  job,  but  the  Argonaut  in  the 
poverty  of  its  intellectual  resources  fails  to  see  it. 


man  who  gave  it  was  such  as  to  render  it  worthless — 
indeed,  it  tended  to  make  prejudice  the  other  way.  A 
jury  of  intelligent  men  naturally  felt  suspicion  and 
doubt  with  respect  to  testimony  coming  from  one  dis- 
credited by  his  own  character  and  associations  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  appeared  before  the 
court. 

Juries  are  as-  ready  now  as  ever  they  were  to  con- 
vict criminals  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  juries  nei- 
ther in  Oregon,  at  Washington,  nor  in  San  Francisco 
will  convict  men  upon  such  testimony  as  Mr.  Bums 
presents  and  under  such  circumstances  as  his  asso- 
ciation with  a  case  implies.  The  character  of  those 
who  testify  against  those  charged  with  crime  must 
appear  in  some  decent  correspondence  to  the  character 
of  the  men  criminally  charged.  Witnesses  brought  into 
court  by  Mr.  Burns  under  terror  of  punishment,  under 


has   been 


The  young  man  who  wanted  his  razor  sharpened  bribes  of  immunity;  ^^  the  scourge  of  public  and 
finally  found  a  non-union  mechanic,  in  a  decently  private  threats— such  men  have  no  standing  before  intel- 
ligent juries  and  should  have  none.  One  to  have  char- 
acter as  a  witness  must  have  some  character  as  a  man. 
This  is  an  old  principle  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  and  in  every  other  civilized  country,  and  the 
course  of  recent  events  is  making  it  very  plain  that  it  is 
a  principle  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
juror. 


ordered  shop,  a  man  evidently  self-respecting,  and,  as 
the  outcome  proved,  entirely  competent  in  his  business, 
who  undertook  the  work  on  the  short-order  principle. 
The  job  was  done  while  the  owner  of  the  razor  waited. 
And  for  its  life  the  Argonaut  is  not  able  to  see  that 
any  one  was  in  the  least  harmed  by  the  promptness 
with  which  a  very  simple  mechanical  operation  was 
accomplished. 

Men  and  brethren,  how  supremely  silly  and  vexatious 
is  this  petty  scheme  of  restriction  which  trades  union- 
ism applies  alike  to  the  construction  of  an  ocean  liner 
and  to  the  sharpening  of  a  razor!  How  tawdry  and 
cheap  and  how  demoralizing  because  tawdry  and  cheap 
is  this  rotten  system  which  won't  permit  a  mechanic 
to  do  a  petty  job  of  razor  sharpening  except  under 
rules  destructive  to  individual  self-respect  because 
destructive  of  a  simple  and  manly  independence ! 

How  long,  men  and  brethren,  is  an  American  com- 
munity, legitimate  inheritor  of  the  ideals  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  going  to  consent  to  a 
surveillance  of  the  functions  and  uses  of  life  so  search- 
ing in  the  pettiness  of  its  tyranny  as  to  restrain  a 
mechanic  from  so  simple  a  task  as  sharpening  a  razor 
until  the  requirements  of  a  meddling  trades  unionism 
shall  be  answered? 


An  Old  Principle  Reasserted. 
In  the  conflict  which  has  been  raging  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewhere  during  the  past  three  years  between 
the  integrity  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand  and  the  system 
of  terrorism  and  subornation  for  which  Detective  Burns 
stands  on  the  other  hand,  the  Argonaut  has  never  for 
a  moment  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal  regularity.  It  has  seen  this  sort  of  con- 
flict before  and  it  has  noted  in  every  instance  that  the 
forces  of  legitimacy  and  tradition  triumph  in  the  end. 
For  while  popular  sentiment  is  prone  to  be  misled  by 
pretensions,  to  accept  fads  and  whimsies  and  to  follow 
false  lights  for  a  time,  it  invariably  comes  round  to  a 
sound  view  of  things,  unfailingly  harking  back  to 
those  principles  which  have  become  fixed  in  universal 
respect  by  common  acknowledgment  and  by  long  usage. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  not  so  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people  would  be  an  impossibility;  for  if  the 
people  did  not  at  bottom  respect  the  integrity  of  the  law 
and  if  they  did  not  finally  insist  upon  it,  soon  there 
would  be  no  law,  no  government,  no  anything  but  disas- 
ter and  chaos.  At  times  the  American  people  are  vexa- 
tiously  apathetic;  they  will  endure  much  and  even 
appear  to  have  lost  consciousness  of  what  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  their  system.  But  there  is  always 
an  awakening;  and  it  comes  in  time  to  save  the  country 
from  the  disaster  which  would  follow  a  radical  and  per- 
sistent contempt  of  legality  and  regularity. 

Those  who  look  at  the  inner  meaning  of  things  have 
been  interested  recently  in  a  curious  concurrence  of 
events  widely  separated  at  the  point  of  geography,  but 
tending  to  one  purpose.  For  example:  (1)  the  break- 
down in  Oregon  of  the  case  urged  by  Heney  and  Burns 
against  State  Senator  Booth;  (2)  the  result  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  several  trials  of  Tirey  L.  Ford;  (3) 
more  recently  the  failure  at  Washington  to  convict  John 
Benson,  the  land  grabber;  (4)  again  here  at  home  the 
failure  to  convict  Luther  Brown  on  the  charge  of 
kidnaping  the  delectable  Fremont  Older.  The  last  of 
these  instances  especially  illustrates  the  point.  Upon 
the  basis  of  Older's  testimony  a  clear  case  was  made 
against  Brown,  but  the  jury  did  not  believe  Older.  His 
character  fcr  truth  and  veracity  and  for  general  decency 
t  =•  ficient  even  to  have  value  as  corroborating 
The  case  was  lost,  not  because  the  evidence 
sutficient,  but  because  the  character  of  the 


Hetch  Hetchy  Again. 
The  Argonaut  can  not  spare  the  time  nor  give  itself 
the  unceasing  labor  required  to  keep  track  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  question  in  its  various  and  shifting  phases. 
But  this  the  Argonaut  does  know  and  it  will  say  it 
again  for  the  hundredth  time,  lest  the  line  of  common 
sense  be  forgotten,  that  San  Francisco  is  not  now  in  a 
position  financial  or  political  to  undertake  the  expendi- 
ture of  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  benefit 
to  be  achieved  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  from  now.  Leaving  out  all  other  considerations, 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is  an  impossibility  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  and  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and 
uses  of  the  generation  which  now  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  for  this  generation  to  take  upon  itself  the 
colossal  obligations  involved  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project  is  a  thing  beyond  common  sense,  out  of  all 
legitimacy  or  reason. 

We  have  recently  suffered  a  colossal  disaster;  com- 
munity fortunes  and  private  fortunes  have  suffered. 
Every  facility  of  organized  municipal  life  has  been 
destroyed.  We  are  engaged  in  the  tremendous  task  of 
rebuilding  a  city  not  indeed  from  its  foundations,  but 
from  the  point  where  its  foundations  must  rest.  Streets, 
sewers,  schools,  municipal  structures,  a  better  system  of 
fire  protection — these  and  a  hundred  other  things  are 
to  be  provided  and  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  great  future 
which  looms  before  us.  The  public  resource  is  even 
now  being  strained  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
things.  Private  resources  likewise  are  being  used  to 
their  limit  in  the  reconstruction  of  individual  properties. 
In  such  a  situation,  with  the  fullest  possible  demand 
upon  every  sort  of  public  and  private  property,  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  asinine,  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  stupendous  and  unnecessary  work  of  creating  a 
water  system  for  future  generations.  The  situation  is 
one  in  which  we  may  with  propriety  and  good  con- 
science leave  future  generations  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. ' 

San  Francisco  has  in  the  Spring  Valley  system,  with 
its  undeveloped  fields,  a  sufficient  water  resource  for  a 
city  of  double  our  immediate  population.  In  quality  it 
has  been  good  enough  for  the  past  fifty'  years,  distinctly 
better  than  the  water  supply  of  any  American  city  equal 
to  our  own  in  size.  It  is  conveniently  near,  it  is  capable 
of  immediate  and  continuous  development  as  our  needs 
increase.  Now  the  line  of  common  sense  is  to  make 
such  an  adjustment  as  will  give  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  income, 
allowing  the  burden  of  investment  to  rest  where  it  now 
rests — in  private  hands.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
no  public  or  private  interest  would  suffer.  The  city 
would  have  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  not  only 
for  domestic  use,  but  for  protection  against  fire.  Justice 
to  those  citizens  who  have  invested  their  funds  in  water 
securities  would  be  achieved.  No  new  burden  of  finan- 
cial obligation  would  be  put  upon  the  municipality. 
Here,  we  say,  is  the  line  of  plain  common  sense.  It  is 
what  any  business  man  would  do  in  relation  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs  under  similar  conditions. 

This  whole  agitation  about  water  has  as  its  funda- 
mental motive  the  inordinate  political  ambition  of  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  who  now  for  some  ten  years  or  more 


trying  to  use  the  water  issue  as  a  pro- 
pelling force  in  relation  to  his  privately  organized 
political  machine.  He  has  had  the  sinister  cunning  to 
see  that  an  agency  to  which  every  household  must  pay 
some  tribute  is  a  good  thing  from  the  standpoint  of 
cheap  politics  to  fight  and  keep  a-fighting.  As  to  the 
real  interest  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  community  he 
cares  nothing  more  than  any  other  man,  indeed  very 
much  less  than  most  of  us,  for  he  is  willing  to  keep  the 
city  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation,  suspicion,  and 
alarm  based  on  a  faked-up  issue  to  the  end  of  mere 
selfish  political  advantage. 

\\  e  are  told  that  public  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  public  ownership.  This  may  be  so;  but 
public  opinion  does  not  alter  the  facts  of  any  situation 
nor  change  plain  and  fixed  principles.  If  public  opinion 
is  now  favorable  to  a  system  of  public  ownership  with 
its  large  financial  responsibility  and  with  its  dangers 
through  waste  and  corruption  in  administration,  then 
public  opinion  is  wrong,  as,  indeed,  it  very  commonly  is. 
But  if  public  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  must  still  have 
its  way,  then  let  it  take  a  course  which  most  nearlv 
comports  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  which  is 
another  name  for  business  prudence.  If  we  must  have 
a  public  water  system,  if  we  must  take  on  a  vast  debt 
and  then  have  our  waterworks  operated  by  the  Caseys, 
the  McCarthys,  the  Tveitmoes,  then  let  us  proceed  by 
direct  methods  and  take  over  the  Spring  Valley  system, 
which  stands  ready  at  hand  and  which  must,  even 
in  case  the  Hetch  -Hetchy  scheme  should  be  adopted, 
ultimately  be  acquired.  But  because  the  public  insists 
upon  having  a  publicly  owned  water  system  there  is 
no  shadow  of  reason  for  going  the  whole  hog  of 
extravagance  and  folly  to  develop  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
plan,  which  looks  not  to  the  present  but  to  a  future  so 
distant  as  to  lie  beyond  the  range  not  only  of  the  neces- 
sities but  of  the  reasonable  responsibilities  of  the 
immediate  generation. 


Reform  in  Practice. 
We  have  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  one  phase 
of  the  ultra  reforming  mind  in  connection  with  current 
events  at  Portland,  where  a  municipal  election  is  to  be 
held  early  next  month.  Certain  men  not  unknown 
even  though  rarely  successful  in  Oregon  politics  have 
talked  much  if  not  eloquently  about  the  "will  of  the 
people,"  not  only  since  the  primary  law  was  enacted, 
but  long  before.  Now  there  has  been  an  election  under 
the  direct  primary  scheme  for  the  choosing  of  candidates 
for  the  mayoralty,  and  as  the  result  of  this  election, 
ex-Senator  Simon  received  560S  votes  as  against  5513 
for  all  other  candidates,  these  latter  representing  the 
sacred  cause  of  reform  under  the  rule  of  the  "will  of  the 
people."  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose — indeed,  it 
would  seem  almost  an  affront  to  suppose  otherwise — 
that  the  reformers  would  bow  gracefully  to  the  "will 
of  the  people"  as  defined  under  their  own  test,  and 
retire  from  the  field.  But  not  so.  The  opponents  of 
Mr.  Simon,  who  so  clearly  represents  the  "will  of  the 
people,"  have  gotten  together,  condoned  and  forgotten 
their  private  differences,  and  have  selected  a  man  to 
pose  as  an  independent  candidate  and  contest  the 
final  election  with  Mr.  Simon,  one  whose  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  primary  election.  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  "will  of  the  people" ;  they  reject  its 
plain  determinations  as  expressed  by  their  own  favorite 
method,  and  will  undertake  to  defeat  it  by  an  adroit 
combination,  close  kin  at  the  points  of  principle  and 
method  to  the  old  political  game  which  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  discarding  in  favor  of  the  "reform" 
system. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  observed  in  various  manifesta- 
tions through  a  long  course  of  years,  that  has  given 
the  Argonaut  so  poor  an  opinion  of  reform  and 
reformers.  Almost  invariably  when  you  scratch  a 
loud-braying  political  reformer  you  find  a  tartar  of 
political  disappointment  or  business  self-interest.  As  a 
rule  your  reformer  is  a  man  whose  ennobled  animosity 
is  less  intense  against  the  evils  of  which  he  declaims 
than  with  respect  to  certain  rivals  and  enemies  who 
have  played  the  game  more  successfully  than  himself. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  here  in  California  that 
a  certain  silver-tongued  gentleman,  whom  the  Argonaut 
has  always  liked  despite  certain  sinister  connections 
and  in  the  face  of  what  we  have  deemed  a  mere  attor- 
revship  in  politics,  was  ranging  over  the  State  exploiting 
the  cause  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  upon  the 
basis  of  misdoings  on  the  part  of  the  established  party 
organization.  Craft  in  legislation  to  the  end  of  special 
and  private  advantage  was  one  of  his  severest  charges. 
Now — within  the  week — we  hear  of  this  same  gentleman 
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as  the  active  promoter  of  a  successful  effort  before  the 
State  Legislature,  not  very  long  ago,  of  a  measure  intro- 
duced  in  the  selfish  interest  of  a  particular  client  and 
so  adroitly  worked  as  to  have  precisely  achieved  its 
aim.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  something  like 
poetic  retribution  in  the  fact  that  this  gentleman  now 
finds  himself  embarrassed  in  the  supreme  opportunitv 
of  his  professional  life  by  the  very  law  which  througli  j 
his  own  ingenuity  and  address  was  engrafted  upon  the 
statute  books. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a  reform  movement  in 
politics  or  in  anything  else,  it  is  not  only  legitimate — 
it  is  not  only  right,  but  discreet — to  look  into  the  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  the  men  who  propose  it  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  they  urge  it.  A  movement  truly 
moral  in  its  inspirations  and  aims  may  be  depended  upon 
to  attach  to  itself  men  of  moral  purpose  and  to  proceed 
by  moral  means.  A  movement  supported  by  men  of 
questionable  character,  proceeding  by  questionable  and 
wrongful  means,  may  well  be  distrusted.  Plainly,  those 
at  Portland,  who  have  brought  about  the  rule  of  the 
direct  primary,  who  have  loudly  proclaimed  themselves 
champions  of  purity  in  politics,  and  who  have  as  loudly 
exploited  the  "will  of  the  people"  under  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  as  something  scarcely  less  sacred  than  the 
voice  of  God — these  noisy  reformers  are  not  willing  to 
take  their  own  medicine,  since  at  the  very  first  disap- 
pointment they  basely  reject  the  "will  of  the  people" 
and  fall  back  like  a  gang  of  vulgar  conspirators  upon 
the  old  game  of  combination,  manipulation,  and  miscel- 
laneous skulduggerv. 


better  king  than  a  Catholic  or  that  the  empire  will 
now  be  endangered  by  the  religious  convictions  of  its 
figure-head.  Catholics  have  been  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versities, to  the  judicial  bench,  to  the  official  world  from 


The  English  Accession  Oath. 

The  House  of  Commons  performed  a  substantial  act 
of  justice  a  few  days  ago  when  it  voted  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  oath  of  accession  now  taken  by  the  British 
sovereign  and  for  the  removal  from  that  oath  of  cer- 
tain injurious  references  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Pressure  of  business  will  probably  prevent 
the  bill  from  becoming  a  law  during  the  present  session, 
but  a  decided  affirmation  of  the  principle  involved  is 
all  that  its  friends  expected.  A  complete  enactment 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  marks  almost 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  Catholic  disability  legis- 
lation that  was  born  in  more  troublous  days  and  that 
has  now  outlived  its  usefulness.  But  the  need  for  such 
legislation  was  real  enough  at  the  time.  It  was 
intended  as  a  bar  to  Catholic  encroachment  that  had 
made  itself  felt  all  over  the  world,  that  was  not  satis- 
fied with  spiritual  conquests,  but  that  would  have 
shackled  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  yoke  of 
Catholic  dominion.  The  wars  that  were  waged  by 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  in  England,  in  South 
America,  and  elsewhere  were  not  so  much  in  further- 
ance of  her  own  territorial  ambitions  as  in  pursuance 
of  her  mission  as  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  govern- 
ment anywhere  except  as  that  church  might  direct. 
Under  Queen  Mary,  a  Catholic,  England  had  become  a 
mere  vassal  of  the  church.  It  was  the  church  that  she 
had  to  combat  in  the  guise  of  the  Armada.  Under  the 
Stuart  kings,  with  their  constant  tendencies  toward 
Rome,  she  had  seen  her  religious  liberties  again  endan- 
gered and  her  position  abroad  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point  of  power  and  influence.  Small  wonder  that  she 
should  identify  the  Church  of  Rome  with  everything 
that  was  perilous  in  her  life  and  with  all  the  forces  dan- 
gerous to  independence  and  liberty.  To  be  a  Catholic 
in  those  days  meant  the  repudiation  of  all  obligations, 
material  or  moral,  that  might  conflict  with  the  claims 
of  a  foreign  papacy.  It  meant  the  renunciation  of 
patriotism. 

That  these  conditions  have  passed  away  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  learn  its  lesson — indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  learned  it  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  peoples 
are  concerned.  It  still  maintains  its  claim  to  the 
temporal  power  in  Italy — a  claim  that  the  Italians  seem 
competent  to  deal  with — while  in  France  it  has  lately 
retired  from  the  conflict?  It  is  still  supreme  in  Spain 
and  Austria  and  it  has  by  no  means  given  up  hopes  in 
Germany.  But  it  has  returned  to  sanity  in  America 
and  in  England,  but  the  return  has  naturally  taken 
a  long  time  to  make  itself  felt.  Confidence  so 
ruthlessly  abused  has  been  slow  in  restoration.  But 
it  has  been  restored,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  slow  repeal 
of  anti-Catholic  laws  in  England.  The  larger  policy 
has  been  justified  by  its  results  and  now  comes  this 
final  change  in  the  accession  oath.  There  is  no  longer 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Protestant  is  likelv  to  make  a 


its  lowest  positions  almost  to  its  highest.  No  one  now 
suggests  the  smallest  dereliction  of  duty  because  of 
religious  opinion,  or  the  slightest  deviation  from 
justice.  The  Viceroy  of  India  may  be,  and  has  been,  a 
Catholic.  What  then  could  be  more  illogical  than  still 
to  insist  that  the  higher  figure  whom  he  represents  must 
be  a  Protestant  and  that  he  must  use  a  form  of  acces- 
sion oath  so  framed  as  to  insult  a  vast  and  highly 
respectable  section  of  the  people?  The  survival  of  the 
oath  in  its  present  form  has  become  an  anachronism 
and  one  that  is  due  to  innate  conservatism  rather  than 
to  a  continuing  policy. 

In  America  we  have  passed  through  a  somewhat 
similar  experience.  It  is  true  that  a  dread  of  Catholi- 
cism has  not  been  concreted  into  laws,  but  public  opin- 
ion is  the  most  effective  law  of  all,  and  public  opinion, 
in  the  earlier  days,  was  an  absolute  bar  to  the  official 
ambitions  of  Catholics.  For  this  they  had  to  thank 
their  own  record  rather  than  the  bigotry  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  history  of  their  church  was  an  open  book 
and  it  was  filled  with  warnings  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  church  had  to  make  a  new  record,  and  it  has  fortu- 
nately done  so.  The  aspirant  for  political  favors  need 
now  make  no  confession  of  faith,  and  a  record  of  dan- 
gerous religious  ambition  has  been  displaced  by  a  mod- 
ern experience  that  good  citizenship  is  compatible  with 
any  and  ever)7  shade  of  theological  opinion.  Xo  one 
now  suggests  that  we  are  the  losers  by  a  universal  tolera- 
tion that  cares  nothing  at  all  for  a  man's  private  con- 
ictions  so  long  as  his  actions  are  of  good  repute.  The 
church  might  have  learned  her  lesson  long  before  and 
so  have  avoided  the  active  disabilities  that  existed  in 
the  old  world  and  the  passive  ones  that  were  naturally 
inherited  here.  By  learning  them  at  the  eleventh  hour 
she  has  opened  to  herself  every  door  of  official  advance- 
ment that  is  hinged  upon  public  confidence,  and  w-hen 
the  present  bill  has  passed  into  operation  in  England  the 
statute  books  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  be 
swept  clean  of  legislation  intended  for  other  days  and 
whose  need  has  now  happily  passed  away  forever. 


George  Meredith. 

The  death  of  George  Meredith,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  w'ould  be  accompanied  with  a  profounder  sense 
of  literary  loss  but  for  the  obvious  and  satisfying  com- 
pleteness of  his  life's  work,  the  perfect  and  harmonious 
finish  of  his  achievements.  He  was  eighty-one  years 
of  age,  but  his  mental  brilliance  was  undimmed  and 
even  his  physical  vigor  was  preserved  marvelously  to 
the  end.  There  was  no  fitful  flickering  of  the  light 
before  its  extinction.  It  burned  clearly  and  steadily 
and  then  disappeared  and  the  darkness  is  felt  only  by 
ourselves. 

Meredith  was  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  front  rank 
who  was  equally  great  as  a  poet  and  as  a  novelist. 
Indeed,  his  prose  was  poetry,  his  lyricism  breaking  out 
in  his  novels  as  though  it  were  his  easiest  mode  of 
expression.  Perhaps  his  poetry  is  obscure,  but  it  is  not 
the  obscurity  of  vague  thought,  but  rather  of  a  magical 
condensation  of  thought,  of  a  prodigality  of  fancy  and 
of  a  swift  perception  of  truths  that  leaves  us  breath- 
less and  bewildered. 

But  Meredith  the  poet  will  appeal  to  the  compara- 
tively few,  while  Meredith  the  novelist  will  appeal  to 
the  many.  The  shuttles  of  criticism  will  continue  to 
flash  over  his  verse,  but  there  will  be  hardly  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  chorus  of  praise  that  his  novels 
will  evoke  for  many  years  to  come.  He  looked 
straight  into  the  world  of  men  and  for  him  the  domi- 
nant and  the  enduring  fact  was  the  greatness  and  the 
beauty  of  life.  He  saw  it  all  so  clearly  that  sometimes 
his  vigor  of  description  was  distressing  to  sensitive 
minds,  but  no  one  will  ever  say  that  he  was  unfaithful 
to  his  vision  or  swerved  from  the  pictures  unveiled  by 
his  own  genius.  This  fidelity  to  an  ideal  is  perhaps 
more  evident  in  his  poetry  than  in  his  novels,  but  it 
guided  all  he  wrote  and  he  obeyed  it  inflexibly. 

Meredith's  impersonality  was  a  part  of  his  nature. 
However  great  an  interest  was  evoked  by  his  work,  he 
could  never  understand  why  the  public  should  have  any 
curiosity  about  the  workman.  He  hated  to  be  inter- 
viewed, to  be  asked  for  his  portrait,  or  to  read  bio- 
graphical notices  of  himself.  It  was  once  said  of  the 
great  classic  writers  that  they  hated  to  exhibit  them- 
selves apart  from  their  work,  and  Meredith  had  all  of 
this  dislike  to  unrobe  himself  for  vulgar  curiosity. 
The  world  had  no   further  concern  with  him  than  to 


read  his  writings.    In  them  he  was  to  be  found  as  the 
physical  vision  could  never  disclose  him: 

He  unbent  a  little  upon  his  birthday  a  year  ago, 
receiving  visitors  and  their  congratulations  with  the 
easy  good  nature  of  a  man  whose  work  is  done  and 
who  can  afford  to  relax  the  rules.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
felt  that  the  overwhelming  tribute  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  farewell  to  which  he  should  graciously  respond. 
And  a  farewell  it  proved  to  be. 


Hammond  Lamont. 
American  journalism  in  its  higher  character  suffers 
a  distinct  loss  in  the  death  of  Hammond  Lamont,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Nation.  Mr.  Lamont  belonged  to  that 
too  limited  group  to  whom  journalism  is  a  profession, 
an  opportunity,  an  obligation,  rather  than  a  mere 
sordid  trade.  He  came  to  his  work  through  propensity 
and  conscience  and  he  sustained  it  by  the  correspond- 
ing qualities  of  moral  insight  and  resolution.  Those 
who  mourn  the  decadence  of  journalism,  those  who  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  an  independent  and  manly  career 
in  journalism,  would  do  well  to  heed  the  lesson  of  Mr. 
Lamont's  experience.  At  the  start  he  had  no  advantage 
over  many  another  conscientious  and  worthily  ambitious 
youth;  he  had  neither  inherited  wealth  nor  powerful 
connections.  His  capital,  in  addition  to  health  and  a 
sound  education,  was  that  of  high  character,  fixed  pur- 
pose, and  the  port  of  a  gentleman.  That  these  qualities 
carried  him  even  in  relatively  early  life  to  a  place  so 
high  and  to  a  career  so  distinguished  is  a  fact  worth 
heeding,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  value  of  character 
combined  with  working  force,  but  as  an  inspiration  to 
young  men  in  journalism  the  country  over.  The  man 
who  really  succeeds  in  journalism,  as  in  other  spheres  of 
life,  is  always  the  man  whose  aims  are  high  and  whose 
resolution  is  firm.  The  young  man  in  journalism  who 
puts  aside  his  ideals,  who  abandons  his  principles,  who 
sacrifices  his  convictions,  who  serves  any  and  every 
purpose  of  whomever  may  chance  to  employ  his  talents 
— such  a  man  may  find  a  livelihood  in  journalism,  but 
never  by  any  chance  does  he  rise  in  it  to  a  true  and 
worthy  public  service.  The  journalist  worthy  of  the 
name — the  only  journalist  worthy  of  the  name — is  the 
man  who  regards  his  work  in  the  light  of  conviction 
and  conscience  as  his  individual  contribution  to  the 
activities  of  the  world,  who  carries  himself  with  an 
integrity  which  knows  no  such  principle  as  concession, 
who  makes  no  moral  compromises.  Among  jour- 
nalists of  this  type  and  class  Mr.  Lamont  has  been 
conspicuous  ever  since  as  a  youth  he  entered  the  jour- 
nalistic profession  as  a  reporter  on  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  The  character,  the  spirit,  and  the  reso- 
lution which  marked  his  career  as  a  reporter  became  the 
foundation  of  the  larger  career  which  has  been  ended 
by  his  untimely  death. 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department  has 
now  for  some  years  past  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  establish  the  social  position  of  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  navy,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  ex-officio  head  of  the  navy  took 
it  upon  himself  only  a  year  or  so  ago  to  roundly  lecture 
his  fellow-citizens  in  this  connection,  there  is  a  basis 
for  smiles  in  an  experience  reported  within  the  week 
from  Donaldsville,  a  small  town  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  appearance 
of  a  gunboat  at  Donaldsville  stirred  the  hospitable 
Southern  spirit  and  its  manifestation  took  the  form  of 
a  general  dance,  to  which  officers  and  men  alike  were 
bidden  by  personal  invitation.  The  jackies  came  first 
and  the  dance  was  well  a-going  when  the  officers 
arrived.  Those  who  know  something  of  naval  caste 
will  understand  the  embarrassment  and  consternation 
which  the  situation  developed.  The  officers  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  dance  so  long  as  the  enlisted  men 
remained,  and  thus  under  pressure  the  latter  were  bid- 
den to  leave  the  hall.  They  went,  so  the  story  goes, 
to  another  hall  down  the  street,  being  followed  by  most 
of  the  damsels  of  the  place,  who  had  lost  their  hearts 
to  the  enlisted  men  before  the  officers  arrived.  The 
incident  is  petty  enough,  but  the  Navy  Department 
would  do  well  to  revise  its  own  social  regulations  upon 
patriotic  principles  before  again  lecturing  the  country 
on   its   patriotic  obligations. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  a  lawyer  or 
any  other  kind  of  a   specialist   or   even   a  very  close 
observer  to  see  that  the  pending  procedure   in   Tudge 
Lawlor's  court  is  wandering  far  afield.     The  i? 
longer  appears  to  be  that  of  the  guilt  or 
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the  man  at  bar.  It  relates  less  to  the  nominal  purpose 
of  the  trial  than  to  the  determination  of  other  and  indi- 
rectly related  matters.  One  might  think  that  not  Mr. 
Calhoun,  but  Mr.  Spreckels,  Mr.  Phelan,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
and  others  were  on  trial.  Judge  Lawlor,  while  more  or 
less  discredited  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years,  is 
none  the  less  a  man  who  knows  some  law.  He  knows 
what  the  obligations  and  duties  of  one  who  presides  in 
a  court  are.  He  ought  to  check  the  tendency  of  the 
procedure  to  wander  away  from  the  real  issue.  This 
ought  to  be  done  because  it  is  right  under  the  law,  right 
of  itself.  There  is  another  reason  related  to  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  this  procedure.  Some  part  of  this  cost,  to 
be  sure,  is  traceable  in  current  bills  of  expense.  But 
there  are  other  and  larger  elements  of  cost  of  which  no 
special  and  definite  reckoning  is  made.  The  public  is 
being  taxed  and  taxed  heavily  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  court  and  for  the  carrying  forward  of  this  pro- 
cedure; and  every  day  spent  in  futile  questionings  and 
discussions  relative  to  the  private  motives  of  Mr. 
Phelan,  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  others  involves  waste  not 
only  of  time,  with  delay  and  denial  of  justice,  but  waste 
of  money,  which  must  be  made  up  by  larger  exactions 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  city  and  county. 
True,  the  cost  of  court  proceedings  is  only  an  incidental 
matter;  the  main  thing  is  the  enforcement  of  justice. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  legitimacy  of  procedure  and  the 
interests  of  reasonable  economy  are  coincidental. 


satisfactory  to  note  that  the  offenders  have  been  mulcted  in 
an  amount  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  over  and 
above  their  fraudulent  savings,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
the  fine  has  been  paid  shows  that  they  think  themselves  well 
out  of  the  mess.  The  official  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
weighers  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  men  are 
said  to  have  received  a  special  salary  in  the  way  of  a  bonus. 
For  the  moment  the  general  interest  in  these  disclosures  and 
in  their  result  has  almost  eclipsed  the  tariff. 


The  new  Kansas  liquor  law  in  the  thoroughness  and 
severity  of  its  provisions  surpasses  all  previous  efforts 
in  the  line  of  prohibition.  It  not  only  prohibits  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  in  any  form,  but  it 
undertakes  to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  liquors  under 
any  circumstances.  Under  this  law  a  man  may  not 
take  a  drink  from  his  own  private  bottle  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  remains  for  prac- 
tice to  develop  the  working  efficiency  of  this  law; 
nevertheless  the  Argonaut  thinks  it  knows  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  A  law  so  searching  and  severe  is  bound 
to  be  a  dead  letter,  for  it  must  fail  of  public  respect. 
A  few  enthusiasts  may,  indeed,  give  it  support,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  will  recognize  its  extravagances 
and  therefore  wink  at  its  evasion.  In  practice  this 
law  will  meet  the  fate  of  every  other  which  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  provided  by  the  common  judgment  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  public.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  make  men  temperate  in  any  positive  and  effective 
sense,  and  that  is  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages 
of  temperance.  The  scheme  of  prohibition  even  in  its 
least  radical  phases  tends  not  at  all  to  persuade  men  of 
the  evils  of  intemperance  or  to  control  their  appetites. 
And  because  it  fails  to  do  these  essential  things  it  has 
small  value  as  a  practical  working  principle. 


But  the  tariff  refuses  to  occupy  the  background  for  more 
than  a  moment.  The  hue  and  cry  from  the  press  may  sink  for 
a  moment,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  again  with  redoubled  energy. 
Some  of  the  trade  newspapers  are  now  hot  upon  the  trail 
of  the  tariff  mongers,  who  exercise  a  despotic  power  to  tax 
their  fellow-men  that  few  European  monarchs  have  dreamed 
of  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  King  of  Spain,  we  are 
told,  or  the  German  emperor  would  lose  throne  and  perhaps 
life  if  they  dared  to  impose  taxes  with  the  irresponsible 
autocracy  placidly  avowed  by  Senator  Aldrich.  Thus  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  holds  up  its  hands  in  pious  horror 
at  the  self-revelations  of  the  senator,  who  justifies  his  present 
policy  in  the  matter  of  hides  by  a  reference  to  his  record 
when  the  Dingley  bill  was  on  the  carpet.     Mr.  Aldrich  says  : 

After  we  had  got  through  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  the 
late  senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Allison,  said  to  me:  "Really, 
you  ought  to  vote  with  me  for  a  duty  on  hides,  and  I  will 
consider  it  a  great  personal  favor  if  you  will  put  it  in  the  bill 
and  report  it  in  that  way."  I  could  not  resist  the  argument 
which  he  made  to  me  as  a  protectionist,  and  it  was  my  vote 
that  put  the  duty  on  hides  in  the  existing  law,  and  the  bill  was 
so  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  So  I  think  my  record  is  pretty  clear  upon 
the  question  of  a  duty  on  hides. 

The  Reporter  expresses  its  fear  that  some  other  senator  may 
follow  Mr.  Allison's  example  and  whisper  some  more  con- 
fidences in  Mr.  Aldricb's  ear.  It  is  of  course  pleasant  to 
know  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
has  to  pay  a  trifle  extra  for  boots  and  shoes  so  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  might  confer  a  "great  personal  favor"  upon  his  friend 
Mr.  Allison,  but  the  Reporter  thinks  that  this  sort  of  thing 
may  go  too  far,  which  only  proves  what  a  querulous  and 
captious  individual  the  said  Reporter  must  be.  "Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot" Never. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  peculations  of  the  Sugar  Trust  are  not  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  many  others  that  have  been  disclosed  in  recent 
years,  but  the  direct,  it  may  almost  be  said  the  vulgar,  way 
in  which  they  have  been  engineered  has  appealed  strongly  to 
the  popular  imagination.  Robbery  is  one  thing,  but  the  three- 
card  trick  is  quite  another,  and  while  the  moralist  may  see 
no  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  theft  there  is  actually 
all  the  difference  that  conventionality  can  give.  We  do  not 
mind  being  robbed,  but  human  nature  springs  up  in  revolt  if 
the  robbery  is  performed  by  other  than  the  recognized 
methods. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  robbed  the  United  States  government 
of  $1,250,000  and  the  said  government  has  agreed  to  accept 
$2,000,000  in  settlement  of  fines  amounting  to  $9,000,000. 
Why  a  felony  should  be  compounded  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
its  perpetrators  with  $7,000,000  to  the  good  is  a  little  hard  to 
explain,  but  perhaps  the  government  did  well  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  to  agree  to  wipe  the  financial  slate 
clean  upon  the  aforesaid  payment  which  has  now  been  made 
in  cash.  The  Sugar  Trust  has  paid  its  fine  and  it  has  been 
accepted  without  detriment  to  such  criminal  prosecutions  as 
may  be  instituted. 

The  fraud  was  an  ingenious  one.  At  the  Brooklyn  docks 
there  are  seventeen  weigh  houses  where  the  imported  sugar  is 
assessed  for  duty.  In  each  of  these  weigh  houses  there  is  a 
desk  for  the  customs  officer  and  another  one  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  sugar  is  placed  upon  the 
plate  outside  and  an  indicator  legible  to  those  within  the 
house  shows  the  weight  of  the  load.  The  method  of  fraud  was 
simplicity  personified.  A  small  spring  was  cunningly  inserted 
so  that  it  should  bear  upon  the  lever  of  the  scales  and  so 
falsify  the  weight.  This  spring  was  adjusted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trust,  of  whom  there  was  one  for  each  house 
during  the  weighing  operations. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  is  that  this  procedure 
has  been  f.oing  on  undetected  for  six  years.  During  these  six 
years  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  York — 
one  of  tie  companies  forming  the  trust — has  landed  on  the 
Erooklyi  wharves  ho  less  than  seventy-five  million  pounds  of 
uga-  up-  „  which  no  duty  has  been  paid.     That  is  to  say,  it  has 

■ler   from  the  government  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
has  incurred  a  possible  fine  of  $9,000,000.    It  is  at  least 


The  Springfield  Republican,  having  declared  itself  upon  the 
general  question  of  downward  revision,  is  now  beginning  to 
look  narrowly  at  some  of  the  schedules  and  to  ask  irritating 
questions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  gas  retorts.  Why 
should  the  old  duty  upon  gas  retorts  be  multiplied  by  three? 
Echo  answers,  Why?  while  Senator  Aldrich  replies,  "Because." 
It  seems  that  during  1907  the  total  number  of  gas  retorts 
imported  was  fifty-five,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Dingley  duty  was  already  prohibitive,  but  now  we  have  it 
increased  threefold.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  a  good  Repub- 
lican, without  fear  or  favor  summarized  the  situation  as 
follows : 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senator  from  Texas  to 
what  appears  in  this  book,  "Notes  on  Tariff  Revision,"  pre- 
pared by  the  House,  which  shows  that  of  gas  retorts  during 
the  year  1907  there  were  only  fifty-five  imported,  at  a  total 
value  of  $1619;  that  the  duty  was  $165;  and  the  advalorem 
rate  was  10.20.  That  duty  seems  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive, 
because  there  were  practically  no  imports.  I  can  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  increase  that  duty  200  per  cent  from 
10.20  to  30  per  cent,  when  the  duty,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
records  and  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  is  shown  in 
its  practical  operation  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  Why 
should  we  increase  it  threefold  in  this  bill?  Is  that  a  proper 
revision  of  the  tariff?  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  ? 

Then  at  last,  and  after  some  further  badgering,  the  cat 
was  let  out  of  the  bag.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Penrose  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  responsible  for  the  increase.  He  had  suggested 
it  to  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  with  that  devotion  to  pri- 
vate friendships  that  has  always  distinguished  him,  had  bowed 
his  kingly  head  in  gracious  acquiescence.  But  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  There  were  other  Republican 
senators  who  "wanted  to  know,  don't  you  know,"  and  so  Mr. 
Aldrich  finally  condescended  to  explain  that  various  retort 
manufacturers  had  informed  him  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
way  with  the  result  that  the  duty  on  gas  retorts,  already  pro- 
hibitive, has  been  trebled.  Then  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican : 

We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  how  a  tariff  is  made 
by  its  friends."  The  interested  parties  come  forward  and  the 
Aldriches  write  down  the  rates  named  by  them  as  needed.  So 
the  McKinley  bill  was  constructed;  so  also  the  Dingley  bill.  • 
And  the  same  hocus-pocus  obviously  underlies  this  "scientific" 
Aldrich  revision.  Perhaps  we  should  credit  the  Aldrich 
revisers  with  superior  virtue  in  not  making  the  gas  retort  duty 
50  per  cent,  as  shown  to  be  needed  by  the  "precise  facts," 
but  in  advancing  the  present  highly  protective  duty  of  10  per 
cent  to  three  times  that  rate  shall  we  concede  to  them  the 
exercise  of  an  astonishing  moderation  ? 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  President  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion  and  that  he  will 
double  his  strength  by  using  it  at  the  right  time  and  not 
before.     But  his  position  is  a  difficult  one: 

The  present  prospect  in  Congress  has  little  of  cheer  in  it.  The 
President  is  silent,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  is  determined. 
He  will  be  a  bold  man  if  he  vetoes  the  bill,  and  he  will 
approach  the  boldness  of  a  veto  course  if  he  allows  the  meas- 
ure to  become  a  law  without  his  signature,  and  declares  in 
a  message  to  the  country  that  the  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  has  not  met  its  pledges  to  the  people,  and  that  he 
has  allowed  the  legislation  to  go  into  effect  only  because  he 
wishes  to  quiet  the  unrest  in  business. 

If  Mr.  Taft  reads  Congress  a  lesson  and  tells  it  that  it  has 
not  kept  the  faith,  he  will  put  in  jeopardy  the  seats  of  all 
those  Republican  members  who  have  upheld  Mr.  Payne  in  his 
work  and  whose  districts  are  not  so  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican as  to  make  certain  their  return  to  office  even  though  they 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty  either  by  their  party  or  by  their 
country.  Disapproval  of  the  tariff  bill  would  set  the  majority 
in  Congress  against  the  President.  He  has  tried  the  methods 
of  peace  and  harmony  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  tried 
the  methods  of  war.  If  the  new  method  proves  a  failure, 
Mr.  Taft's  close  friends  say  that  he  knows  how  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  conditions  of  conflict. 

President  Taft,  we  are  told,  will  not  follow  his  predecessor's 


example  by  inviting  senators  to  the  White  House  and  instruct- 
ing them  how  to  vote.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  let  Con- 
gress alone  until  he  can  deal  with  the  finished  product.  If 
senators  can  get  an  inkling  of  the  presidential  attitude  by 
stray  words  that  are  dropped,  well  and  good,  "but  there  will  be 
no  orders  or  intimations  of  orders  if  it  can  be  avoided." 

From  the  same  columns  we  get  a  survey  of  the  division 
in  the  Republican  ranks  that  has  been  caused  by  the  tariff: 

Some  Republican  wiseacres  who  are  figuring  on  political 
results  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  great  loss  of  Repub- 
lican seats  in  the  West  as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  revise  the 
tariff  downward,  but  they  do  look  for  squally  times  ahead  for 
the  leaders,  particularly  in  the  House.  They  regard  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  as  safe,  principally  because  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  La  Follette  has  all  along  been  opposed  to  Senator 
Aldrich  and  the  Senate  organization,  while  his  followers  in  the 
House  have  been  among  the  most  implacable  opponents  of 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  House  "organization."  Likewise  in 
Iowa,  practically  the  whole  Iowa  delegation  are  followers  of 
Senator  Cummins,  who  is  fighting  the  Senate  "organization"  on 
the  tariff.  As  a  general  rule,  all  lowans  are  insurgents. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  split  in  both  bodies,  Senators  Curtis 
of  Kansas  and  Brown  of  Nebraska  leaning  toward  the  Senate 
"organization,"  while  Senators  Bristow  of  Kansas  and  Burkett 
of  Nebraska  are  out  and  out  insurgents,  while  in  the  House 
the  same  split  has  occurred.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
revise  downward  the  prophets  expect  the  "organization"  men 
to  have  the  hardest  time  to  get  back  to  Congress. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Garden  of  Proserpine. 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet : 
Here,   where   all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  and  spent  waves'  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams  ; 
I  watch  the  green  field  growing 
For  reaping  folk  and  sowing, 
For    harvest-time    and    mowing, 
A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter. 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap  : 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 
And  everything  but  sleep. 

Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor, 

And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan   waves  and  wet  winds   labor. 

Weak  ships  and  spirits  steer: 
They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who   make  thither  ; 
But  no  such  winds  blow  hither, 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 

No  heather-flower  or  vine. 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies, 

Green  grapes  of  Proserpine  ; 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes. 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes. 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 

For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,  without  name  or  number 

In  fruitless  fields  of  corn, 
They   bow  themselves  and   slumber 

All  night  till  light  is  born ; 
And  like  a  soul  belated, 
In  hell  and  heaven  unmated, 
By  cloud  and  mist  abated 

Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 

Tho  one  were  strong  as  seven. 

He  too  with  death  shall  dwell. 
Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven, 

Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell ; 
Tho  one  were  fair  as  roses. 
His  beauty  clouds  and  closes ; 
And  well  tho  love  reposes, 

In   the   end  it   is   not  well. 

Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal. 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 

With    cold   immortal   hands ; 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's  who  fears  to  greet  her, 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 

From  many  times  and  lands. 

She  waits   for  each  and  other. 
She  waits  for  all  men  born  ; 
Forgets   the   earth  her  mother, 
The  life  of  fruits  and  corn  ; 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her,  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 
The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings  ; 

And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 
And  all  disastrous  things: 

Dead   dreams   of  days  forsaken. 

Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 

Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And   joy   was  never  sure  ; 
Today  will  die  tomorrow  ; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure  ; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful. 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living. 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be. 
That  no  life  lives  forever; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  light ; 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight ; 
Nor    winter    leaves    nor   vernal, 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  the   sleep   eternal 


In  an  eternal  night. 


-Swinburne. 


May  22,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  LATE  HEINRICH  CONRIED. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Gives   Some  of  the   Reasons    for  the 
General  Dislike  of  the  Metropolitan  Manager. 

Usually  when  a  man  dies  people  stultify  themselves 
to  say  nice  things  about  him.  but  such  has  not  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  late  Heinrich  Conried.  I  have 
heard  scarcely  a  good  word  spoken  in  his  behalf.  All 
the  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  him  are  to  show  some 
disagreeable  trait  of  his  character.  No  one  says  "he 
was  a  good  fellow"  or  speaks  any  word  of  genuine 
regret  at  his  untimely  taking  off.  I  have  not  heard 
any  very  serious  charges  brought  against  him,  but  the 
general  feeling  -is  that  he  was  an  arrogant,  overbearing 
man  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  and 
who  apparently  believed  that  the  world  began  and  ended 
under  his  hat.  He  was  what  is  called  a  "know-it-all," 
and  no  one  could  tell  him  anything.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  who  at  one  time  or  another  shared 
this  feeling  with  him ;  lie  dominated  and  convinced 
them;  but  when  they  got  away  from  his  influence  they 
changed  their  minds. 

I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Conried, 
but  I  frequently  saw  him  about  the  Irving  Place  The- 
atre and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  I  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  look  very  approachable.  He  had 
a  striking  face  with  strong  features,  and  his  longish 
hair  gave  him  the  look  of  an  old-time  actor.  His  eyes 
were  cold,  there  was  no  twinkle  anywhere  about  them, 
and  his  lips  were  thin  and  closed  firmly  over  his  mouth. 
I  can  not  imagine  him  ever  in  a  genial  mood. 

It  is .  not,  however,  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  or  to  be  genial  in  his  relations  with 
men  to  win  success  in  business.  I  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Conried  had  his  cronies,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
spent  much  time  with  them.  Sociability  did  not  go  very 
far  in  his  calculations.  His  mind  was  filled  with  his 
work,  and  he  did  some  of  it  excellently  well.  As  the 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  I  do  not 
think  that  he  made  a  very  high  mark,  but  as  the 
manager  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  he  distinguished 
himself.  That  was  a  model  theatre,  and  I  am  willing 
to  wager  that  Mr.  Conried  was  a  happier  man  when 
presiding  over  its  destinies  than  when  he  presided  over 
those  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  had  only 
to  please  himself  in  the  theatre,  but  he  had  to  please  a 
board  of  directors  at  the  opera  house.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  personally  bothered  him  much,  but  oh,  the 
singers  and  their  whims!  And  then  one  ought  to 
know  something  about  music  to  manage  an  opera  com- 
pany, and  gossip  says  that  Mr.  Conried  could  not  tell 
a  soprano  from  a  mezzo  and  that  although  he  sat  at 
rehearsals  with  the  score  of  the  opera  in  his  lap  he  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  singing  the  first  act  or 
the  second.  There  was  no  harm  in  this;  few  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  managers  have  known  anything 
about  music,  but  Conried  pretended  to  know  and  would 
not  let  any  one  tell  him,  and  no  one  dared. 

These  stories  are  harmless  and  only  show  the  man- 
ager's egotism,  but  there  are  other  stories  that  show 
his  unfairness  to  his  singers — the  smaller  fry,  I  mean. 
It  is  told  that  he  made  one  man,  who  only  received 
$35  a  week,  pay  every  penny  of  that  sum  for  a  coat  that 
he  was  obliged  to  wear  at  Conried's  benefit — a  perform- 
ance, by  the  way,  that  netted  the  manager  $20,000.  He 
took  it  from  the  man's  salary  at  one  fell  swoop,  too, 
though  the  man  told  him  that  it  was  all  he  had  to 
live  on. 

When  the  newspapers  criticized  some  of  his  faults  as 
an  operatic  manager  he  blamed  his  press  agent  and  dis- 
charged him.  No,  Conried  was  not  popular  and  Ham- 
merstein's  popularity  was  a  thorn  in  his  flesh.  The 
rival  manager's  success,  too,  made  him  very  unhappy. 
It  wounded  his  pride;  he  could  not  and  would  not 
understand  it.  And  yet  it  was  a  very  simple  matter; 
every  one  else  understood  it. 

That  he  did  not  have  the  management  of  the  New 
Theatre  was  another  blow  to  Conried's  pride.  He  was 
so  sure  that  he  was  going  to  have  it  offered  to  him 
that  he  actually  said  that  he  had  it  and  got  out  letter 
paper  with  his  name  as  manager  of  the  New  Theatre 
printed  in  big  letters  at  the  top.  There  was  talk  of 
offering  him  the  directorship,  but  it  was  only  talk.  It 
did  not  take  the  directors  long  to  see  that  he  was 
not  the  man  for  the  position.  The  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  success  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  did  not 
prove  that  he  would  make  a  success  of  the  New  The- 
atre. As  director  of  the  former  he  had  only  to  sit 
back  and  pick  out  the  plays  that  had  already  made  suc- 
cesses in  Germany;  at  the  latter  he  would  have  to 
choose  his  repertory  from  among  untried  plays.  In 
the  first  place  he  had  not  shown  that  he  could  do  this, 
and  in  the  second  how  could  a  man  who  was  not  pro- 
ficient in  English  judge  the  literary  merit  of  a  play 
written  in  that  language? 

Mr.  Conried  had  great  worries  at  the  opera  house 
and  he  was  broken  in  health  by  them.  For  this  we 
are  all  truly  sorry.  It  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that 
he  was  chosen  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  but  it  was  his  fault  that  he  accepted  the  position. 
He  was  in  his  niche  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  and 
what  he  did  there  will  be  his  monument,  but  the  opera 
was  too  big  a  proposition  for  him  to  swing.  He  did 
not  realize  it,  hence  his  undoing.  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
was  wiser  in  his  generation.  He  was  offered  the 
directorship  of  the  New  Theatre  at  a  salary  of  $50,000 
a  year,  probably  more  money  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  his  life,  but  when  he  came  over  here  and  saw  the 
size  of  the  theatre  and  learned  just  what  he  would  have 
to  do  he  said,  "Thank  you,  kindly,  gentlemen,  but  I  will 


stick  to  my  last,"  and  he  sailed  away,  back  to  England. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  in  his  life  when  he  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
receding  from  his  sight.  Mr.  Barker  knew  his  limita- 
tions and  he  acted  accordingly.  Mr.  Conried  did  not 
know  his,  or  if  he  did  he  did  not  act  upon  the  knowl- 
edge. 

In  the  foregoing  I  am  not  giving  my  own  impres- 
sions of  Mr.  Conried,  for  my  knowledge  of  him  is  only 
second  hand.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  I  have 
picked  up  and  what  seems  to  be  the  general  impression 
of  the  man. 

When  Mr.  Seidl  died  there  was  genuine  mourning 
over  the  land.  As  a  man  and  a  musician  his  loss  was 
deeply  felt.  He  had  an  engaging  nature  and  he  did 
not  overestimate  his  own  abilities,  which  were  great. 
Maurice  Grau  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  operatic 
management,  and  when  he  died  every  one  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  grieved.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Conried  had  no  friends  and  admirers,  for  he  had 
many  of  both.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  strong 
personality,  but  it  was  not  an  engaging  personality. 
He  was  more  to  himself  than  he  was  to  others  and  he 
lived  within  his  shell.  His  funeral,  which  has  not 
taken  place  at  this  writing,  will  be  a  fitting  testimonial 
to  his  accomplishment  as  a  manager,  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  will  be  more  dry  eyes  on  this  occasion 
than  there  were  when  the  dirges  were  sung  over  Seidl's 
bier.  Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  May  12,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  Carlos  Garcia  Velez,  Cuban  minister  to  the 
United  States,  has  written  a  letter  to  Representative 
Harvey  Helm  of  Kentucky  indicating  why,  in  his  opin- 
ion, Cuba  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
The  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  recently  by  Mr.  Helm  relative  to  the  annexation 
of  Cuba,  if  the  Cubans  desire  it.  In  his  letter  General 
Garcia  said :  "The  Cuban  people  do  not  wish  for  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  country.  We  feel  that  a  half-century  of  almost 
constant  struggle  for  independence  and  sovereignty 
entitles  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  government  or 
even  the  mistakes  that  inexperience  may  bring  during 
the  infant  period  of  our  nationality.  We  are  desirous 
of  developing  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
American  people;  we  hope  that  these  relations  will 
never  interfere  with  the  political  status  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  we  will  look  forward,  in  all  times,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  character,  conditions,  and  aims  of 

both  peoples." 

«■■   

Titles  of  nobility  were  never  so  numerous  in  France 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and,  although  this  is  the 
day  of  the  Third  Republic,  when  titles  should  be  at  a 
discount,  a  majority  of  the  people  who  are  "in  society" 
have  a  title  before  their  names  and  a  crest  upon  their 
stationery,  whether  they  are  entitled  to  them  or  not. 
In  diplomatic  circles,  where  the  use  of  an  assumed 
name  on  a  state  document  might  result  .in  complica- 
tions, the  abuse  has  been  halted  by  M.  Gavarry,  who 
has  ordered  all  titled  persons  in  the  service  to  furnish 
not  later  than  June  1  proof  that  they  may  with  right 
bear  the  title  by  which  they  are  known.  Many  of  the 
alleged  noblemen  have  kept  silent  and  many  have  writ- 
ten that  they  "care  so  little  about  the  titles  that  they 
will  not  even  furnish  the  desired  proof."  Thus  many 
orders,  titles,  and  crests  will  vanish  into  thin  air. 
■«» 

A  mania  for  speculative  insurances  on  the  lives  of 
public  personages  prevailed  in  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Warren  Hastings,  the  Pretender, 
the  rebel  lords,  or  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng 
answered  equally  the  purpose  of  speculation,  and  there 
were  also  regular  quotations  on  the  lives  of  notorious 
highwaymen.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  when  his  life  was  endangered  by  popular 
tumults,  was  insured  for  many  thousands,  and  when 
George  II  fought  at  Dettingen  25  per  cent  was  paid 
against  his  return.  Such  speculative  insurances  were, 
however,  largely  checked  by  the  Gambling  Act  of  1774, 
which   made   insurable   interest   a   necessary   condition 

for  a  valid  policy. 

«■■  

Greenland  is  governed  by  the  Greenland  Commission 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  was  first  settled  by  a 
band  of  Norsemen  under  Erik  the  Red,  who  gave  it  its 
name,  in  985.  A  bishopric  was  founded  there  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  King  of  Norway,  and  about  1260 
it  was  constituted  a  State  of  Norway.  There  then 
followed  a  blank  of  200  years  in  Greenland's  history, 
due  to  climatic  disasters,  but  beginning  with  the  Danish 
settlement  of  1721  the  country  has  belonged  to  Den- 
mark. 

■  ■» 

San  Francisco  is  unique  in  this  respect,  that  it  has 
a  larger  percentage  of  people  employed  than  any  of  the 
fourteen  other  largest  cities  in  the  United  States — 56.7 
per  cent,  the  nearest  to  which  is  Boston  with  55.3  per 
cent.  The  wage-earners  in  San  Francisco  and  Los" 
\ngeles  also  earn  a  larger  annual  wage  than  in  any 
other  cities  in  the  United  States — $651  and 
respectively — excepting  Denver,  with  $694. 


In  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  a 
museum  is  to  be  established,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
history  of  the  famous  cathedral.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  identifiable  relics  of  Esmeralda  and  her  goat, 
Quasimodo  and  Claude  Frollo,  the  livest  personages 
that  ever  haunted  the  ancient  purlieus  and  followed  the 
gargoyles. 


Mrs.  Edith  Morley  has  just  obtained  her  third  con- 
tract for  card  indexing  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
It  concerns  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  departments 
of  the  State  statistics,  and  she  will  have  from  eight  to 
ten  women  assistants. 

Maurice  Lavallard,  a  boy  of  twelve,  is  the  sensation 
of  the  day  among  French  artists.  One  of  his  paintings, 
an  interior  of  wonderful  drawing  and  skillful  light 
effects,  has  been  accepted  and  hung  in  the  Paris  Salon 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  hanging  committee. 

Professor  David  Todd  of  Amherst  College  has  a 
project  to  make  a  balloon  ascension  to  a  record  altitude 
in  order  to  Intercept  possible  messages  from  Mars  by 
using  wireless  receiving  instruments.  The  idea  is,  of 
course,  commended  by  the  French  astronomer  M. 
Camille  Flammarion. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  the  special  assistant  attorney- 
general  in  charge  of  trust  prosecutions,  has  informed 
President  Taft  and  Attorney-General  Wickersham  that 
he  would  close  his  relations  with  the  government  when 
he  had  completed  the  work  he  now  had  in  hand.  Mr. 
Kellogg  said  he  was  eager  to  return  to  Minnesota  to 
devote  himself  to  his  personal  law  practice. 

General  the  Marquis  de  Galliffet  was  a  famous  gen- 
eral under  Napoleon  III  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age  is  still  interested  in 
current  events.  At  Sedan,  when  he  had  lost  half  his 
men,  General  Ducrot  asked  him  if  he  could  charge 
again.  "As  often  as  you  please,  general,"  replied  Gal- 
liffet, and  he  collected  those  who  remained  of  his  men 
and  charged  once  more.  His  gallantry  was  witnessed 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  spoke  his  admiration  of 
the  force. 

Lord  Kitchener  will  hand  over  his  command  in  India 
to  General  Sir  O'Moore  Creagh  early  in  August  and 
at  once  proceed  to  Japan.  He  proposes  to  make  a  long 
stay  in  that  country  and  will  closely  examine  the  mili- 
tary system  and  army  organization  in  time  of  peace. 
From  Japan  he  proposes  to  go  to  China,  and  he  will 
traverse  many  of  the  battlefields  in  Manchuria,  with  the 
advantage  of  going  over  much  of  the  ground  with 
officers  who  took  part  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
who  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Mikado  and 
the  Japanese  government. 

Thomas  Warren,  the  oldest  whaleman  in  the  world, 
recently  celebrated  the  ninety-fourth  aniversary  of  his 
birthday  at  his  home,  in  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
He  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  before  the  mast  in  the  Hudson, 
a  whaling  ship,  with  Captain  Henry  Green  of  South- 
ampton, in  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  became 
mate  of  a  whaleship,  but  never  occupied  a  master's 
berth.  The  last  whale  ship  sailed  out  of  Sag  Harbor 
in  1871,  but  in  Captain  L.  J.  Corwin,  who  turned  his 
ninety-second  birthday  in  January,  and  Mr.  Warren 
many  memories  of  the  past  linger. 

Miss  Lida  Shaw  King,  dean  of  the  women's  college 
at  Brown  University,  has  announced  her  intention  to 
remain  at  Brown,  though  she  has  been  reported  as  con- 
sidering a  call  to  Radcliffe  College  as  dean,  and  has 
had  offers  from  three  other  prominent  educational  insti- 
tutions. Miss  King  is  about  thirty-five  and  probably 
the  youngest  and  most  popular  principal  of  a  woman's 
college  in  the  United  States.  After  receiving  her 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  Brown  she  taught  at  Vassar,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  at  the  American  Archaeological  School, 
in  Greece.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  where  she  was 
given  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  also  took  a  course  in 
Harvard. 

Major  Fred  R.  Burnham,  an  American  who  com- 
manded the  scouts  in  the  British  army  during  the  Boer 
War,  in  company  with  Professor  Charles  F.  Holder  of 
Pasadena,  has  been  searching  for  ancient  relics  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  has  already  made  many 
interesting  and  valuable  discoveries.  He  was  born  in 
Minnesota,  and  while  a  youth  fought  the  Indians  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Afterward  he  went  to 
South  Africa  and  was  with  Jameson  in  the  raid  in 
Matabeleland  in  1894,  and  he  and  his  brother-in-law, 
and  mining  partner,  Peter  Ingraham,  were  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  Major  Allen  Wilson  massacre.  Later  he 
headed  an  expedition  into  Central  Africa  for  the  Lon- 
don Geographical  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  Boer 
War,  Major  Burnham  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Lord  Roberts. 

The  leader  of  the  great  Revolutionary  movement 
which  has  given  such  significant  signs  of  its  activity 
during  the  last  few  months  in  Paris — notably,  the  great 
postal  strike — is  Emile  Pataud,  "Le  Roi  Pataud"  as  he 
is  called  (says  the  London  Illustrated  News).  Pataud 
is  a  Parisian  workman;  nothing  more  than  that;  but 
shrewd,  intelligent,  and  with  that  peculiar  esprit 
blogucur,  which  is  the  mental  product  of  life  in  big 
cities.  He  has  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a 
"Cockney"  sense  of  humor.  In  conversation  he  is  very 
plausible — ires  sympathique;  of  medium  height,  square- 
shouldered,  with  handsome  brown  eyes  looking  out  of 
a  humorous,  almost  Irish  face,  crowned  with  dark  locks 
in  which  is  no  trace  of  gray,  a  voluminous  moustache, 
falling  over  a  well-formed  mouth,  a  nose  somewhat  flat, 
as  if  its  owner  had  been  in  the  wars,  a  pleasant  voice 
punctuated  with  much  laughter  and  roguish  twinkling 
of  the  brown  eyes — this  is  Pataud.  the  man  who  holds 
the  destiny  of  France  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — at 
least,  according  to  his  followers. 
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A  PRAIRIE  CONVERSION. 


By  E.  Mirrielees. 


a  raucous  burst  of  sound,  formless  at  first,  then  dissolv- 
ing into  words : 


-in  a  mysterious  way 


The  bishop  broached  the  subject. 

"He's  rather  a  protege  of  mine,"  he  acknowledged, 
his  eyes  on  the  whirling  prairie  landscape.  "His  father 
and  I  were  classmates — the  whitest  soul  I  ever  knew, 
Hartley — and  while  the  boy  was  preparing  for  ordina- 
tion I  kept  an  eye  on  him.  He  broke  down  this  spring 
— lung  trouble.  The  doctors  tell  me  there  is  no  perma- 
nent recovery,  but  I  thought  perhaps  on  one  of  your 
ranches " 

"Why  certainly,  bishop,"  Hartley  responded  in  his 
even,  business-like  voice,  "I'll  see  to  it."  A  sudden 
vision  of  the  consumptive's  arrival  drove  him  on  to  add, 
"But  you  know  it's  lonely  on  those  places.  He  won't 
find  any  particular  congeniality  or — well,  sympathy  with 
his  ideas." 

"He'll  have  fresh  air  and  time  to  read  and  rest,"  the 
bishop  argued,  and  Hartley  nodded,  unconvinced. 

He  crossed  to  his  own  section  later  and  wrote  the 
necessary  letters,  one  to  the  boy  and  one  to  the  fore- 
man of  his  largest  ranch. 

"I'll  be  there  myself  in  the  fall,"  he  assured  his  com- 
panion as  he  left  the  first  letter  in  his  care ;  "I  make  a 
point  of  getting  around  once  a  year,  and  I'll  let  you 
know  how  he  is.  They  don't  usually  improve,  though; 
I'm  not  sure  it's  best  for  him."  Then,  his  conscience 
satisfied  by  the  protest,  he  mailed  his  second  missive 
from  the  car  window  and  promptly  put  the  matter  out 
of  mind. 

It  was  so  thoroughly  out  of  mind  that  a  week  later 
a  letter  of  ardent  thanks  above  the  signature  "John 
Raymond  Carter"  required  a  minute  of  puzzled  thought 
for  its  identification.  When  he  remembered,  Hartley 
folded  the  epistle  and  took  it  over  to  the  bishop  at  their 
common  club.  Then  both  men — Hartley  was  punc- 
tilious in  matters  of  philanthropy — sent  telegrams  of 
encouragement  to  greet  the  arriving  traveler,  and  the 
grave  of  absence  closed  decently  above  him. 

The  bishop  returned  to  his  diocese  the  next  day. 
Hartley  betook  himself  reluctantly  to  the  examination 
of  a  Mexican  silver  mine.  He  worked  north  as  the 
summer  progressed,  exchanging  humid  heat  for  dry, 
and  covering  in  his  zigzag  journey  a  wide  range  of 
interests — mines,  stores,  and  ranches,  which  bore  his 
name  or  flourished  because  of  his  capital.  He  caught 
cold  in  Texas,  and  as  he  lay  gasping  asthmatically 
through  the  hot  night,  he  recollected  Carter,  coughing 
his  life  out  among  the  Montana  foothills,  and  dispatched 
next  day  a  letter  to  him  written  quite  in  his  best  phrase- 
ology. Once  or  twice  later  he  thought  to  include  mes- 
sages to  the  lad  in  his  directions  to  Royce,  the  ranch 
foreman,  but  it  was  not  until  late  September  that  the 
stranger's  presence  and  his  own  responsibility  came 
home  to  him. 

He  had  reached  Wyoming  by  this  time  and  was  deep 
in  the  intricate  problem  of  range  and  water  rights, 
riding  forth  armed  by  day  and  puzzling  at  night  over  a 
mass  of  topographical  drawings.  Royce's  quarterly 
report  reached  him,  forwarded  from  his  last  stop.  Its 
closing  paragraph  drew  his  attention  from  the  columns 
of  profit  and  loss. 

"That  young  Carter  has  gone  to  bed  for  good.  He 
has  got  us  all  in  the  fold  now  and  has  lost  his  grip.    If 

you  could  get  here "     The  unfinished  sentence  was 

crossed  out  by  a  single  thin  pen  stroke. 

Hartley  laid  down  the  letter,  distressed  and  annoyed. 
There  was  important  work  for  him  in  Wyoming;  the 
boy  was  no  friend,  merely  the  object  of  an  ill-directed 
charity.  He  might  telegraph  the  bishop.  But  the 
bishop  would  take  a  week  for  decision,  a  month  for  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  And  meanwhile  the  boy  was 
dying. 

A  man  does  not  have  so  many  varied  interests  as 
Hartley  without  learning  the  obligation  of  the  act 
begun.  He  dragged  himself  reluctantly  from  his  bed 
next  morning  and  set  his  face  northward,  riding  one 
horse  and  leading  another  for  the  sake  of  quicker 
travel.  He  was  but  five  days  on  the  way,  doing  his 
sixty  miles  daily,  yet  when,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day,  he  mounted  the  rim  of  hills  which  over- 
looked his  own  property,  he  was  guiltily  conscious  of 
a  hope  that,  for  all  his  speed,  he  might  have  come  too 
late.  His  mental  picture  of  the  boy's  illness,  of  his 
probable  protest  and  despair,  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
nausea. 

"My  own  fault,"  he  rebuked  the  feeling.  "I  won't 
do  it  again.     It's  no  kindness.     It's  cruelty." 

He  dropped  the  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck  to  pull 
out  again  the  foreman's  letter.  It  was  dated  the 
seventh;  it  had  been  twelve  days  in  reaching  him,  and 
Carter  had  "gone  to  bed  for  good"  before  its  starting. 
Then — if  he  still  lived — he  was  lying  somewhere  in 
the  huddle  of  low  log  houses  which  marked  the  ranch, 
gasping  and  panting  for  life  in  the  light,  thin,  wine-like 
air;  eating  his  heart  out,  too,  for  want  of  a  woman  or 
a  friend,  or  for  the  very  sound  of  church  bells  or  sight 
of  shadowed  lawns  and  trees. 

"I'd  no  business  to  do  it.  I  had  no  business  not  to 
think,"  cried  Hartley  aloud,  and  gathering  in  his  reins 
he  rode  slowly  down  to  face  the  results  of  his  pliability. 

The  ranch  dogs  greeted  him  at  the  gate,  and  he  dis- 
mounted among  them  and  walked  toward  the  buildings. 
In  spite  c  f  the  noise  of  the  dogs  no  one  came  from  the 
cook  shack  to  greet  him,  there  was  no  one  at  the  stable 
where  hi;  left  his  horse.  He  had  rounded  its  end  on 
hi;  jou    ley  of  investigation  before  there  reached  him 

:   firs    proof  of  human  occupation.     From  the  open 

-Ci    ant'    windows   of   the   bunk-house   rose    suddenly 


His  wonders  to  perform 

The   succeeding   phrase   was   lost   in   discords    from 
which  the  closing  line  emerged,  hoarsely  triumphant : 
"And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

"Good  Lord!"  ejaculated  Hartley.  His  lips  parted 
in  silent  laughter.  He  turned  toward  the  sound  and 
slid  unobtrusively  through  the  open  door  into  the 
room. 

There  were  eight  men  in  the  place,  all  evidently 
ranch  hands.  Royce,  the  foreman,  greeted  Hartley's 
advent  with  a  significant  raising  of  his  eyebrows.  The 
others,  except  the  Chinese  cook  in  the  farther  corner, 
were  strangers  to  him  and  paid  him  only  the  impersonal 
curiosity  due  a  stranger.  Carter  lay  stretched  on  a 
camp  cot,  half  sitting,  propped  in  place  by  a  pile  of 
folded  quilts  and  dirty  pillows.  His  eyes  were  closed 
and  his  lips  moved;  it  took  Hartley  a  moment  to  realize 
that  the  sound,  half  whisper  and  half  moan,  which 
issued  from  them,  was  meant  for  words  of  prayer. 
Even  when  he  did  realize  it,  the  suppliant  himself  and 
his  surroundings  drew  his  attention  effectively  from 
the  petition.  Only  when  the  sick  man's  arms  thrust 
weakly  before  him,  and  his  voice,  strengthening  to  the 
familiar  words,  began,  "The  peace  of  God  which  passes 

all  understanding "  did  the  newcomer's  eyes  droop 

into  reverence. 

He  came  forward  after  the  benediction,  shook  hands 
with  Royce,  and  bent  above  the  cot.  Carter's  glance 
dwelt  upon  him  as  he  came  with  a  feverish  eagerness 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  body. 

"You  are  a  stranger  at  our  meetings?"  he  whispered. 

"I've  just  come.  I'm  Hartley,"  the  ranch-owner 
responded  pitifully.  He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Carter's 
two  hands  had  come  together,  hard  clasped,  and  his 
eyes  shone. 

"O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee !  I  thank  Thee  for  this,  Thy 
final  mercy!"  he  prayed  aloud. 

Hartley's  hand  dropped  at  his  side.  His  eyes  sought 
Royce's  in  utter  embarrassment,  but  Royce  was  staring 
firmly  at  the  opposite  wall.  He  strode  out  after  a 
moment,  leaving  the  newcomer  standing  alone.  Hart- 
ley brought  a  chair  and  placed  it  by  the  cot  side. 

"You're  not  so  well  today?  I'm  sorry,"  he  said, 
striving  hard  for  naturalness.  The  sufferer  looked  up 
at  him. 

"I  shall  not  be  better.  I  am  dying,"  he  answered 
squarely,  and  again  the  listener  had  the  shocked  sense 
of  emotion,  stripped  naked  and  indecent,  which  he  had 
had  when  Carter  prayed. 

Before  he  could  think  of  a  rejoinder,  the  boy  spoke. 
"You  came  in  time — you  saw  our  service?" 

"I  enjoyed  it,"  the  older  man  admitted  perfunctorily. 

"But — did   you   understand?     Do   you   see — what    it 

means?    Those  men — every  one  of  those  men "    He 

broke  off,  choking. 

Hartley  gave  him  water  from  a  tin  cup  beside  the 
bed,  propped  another  pillow  behind  him  and  waited. 
Twice  before  he  had  helped  men  to  die.  and  the  sicken- 
ing memory  of  it  was  on  him  now.  They  were  quiet 
for  minutes,  the  boy  lying  spent  with  closed  eyes,  the 
watcher  planning  bleakly  in  his  own  mind  the  neces- 
sary succeeding  details — the  summoning  of  the  mother, 
the  possible  chance  of  removal.  It  was  too  late,  he 
decided  reluctantly,  to  attempt  a  journey.  Here  where 
his  careless  kindness  had  caged  the  lad,  he  must  stay 
caged  to  the  end.  And  just  when  he  had  cursed  afresh 
his  unintentional  cruelty.  Carter,  opening  his  eyes, 
smiled  peacefully  up  at  him. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  Hartley  questioned. 

The  other  nodded.  His  hand  groped  across  the  cot 
till  it  met  Hartley's  and  rested  in  it.  "You  can  let  me 
talk  to  you,"  he  said  with  diminished  effort.  "I  prayed 
you'd  get  here.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  men's 
needs.  And  I  wanted  you  to  tell  the  bishop  and  my 
mother — if  you  don't  mind  my  going  slowly " 

"But  you  are  tired.  Tomorrow "  Hartley  sug- 
gested. 

The  sufferer's  eyes  lighted  in  answer  to  a  contented 
merriment.  "If  there  shouldn't  be  any  tomorrow?  It 
won't  tire  me.  You  heard  the  service.  Mr.  Hartley, 
every  one  of  those  men  and  others  who  have  been 
here,  twenty-one  of  them,  have  given  their  souls  into 
the  keeping  of  the  church.  They  have  come  to  God. 
Think  of  it!  'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected.' 
When  I  came  I  asked  to  be  spared  to  do  good  to  just 

one   human   soul,   and  now   instead   of   one "      He 

broke  off  fighting  for  breath,   and   again   the  listener, 
dazed,  held  the  cup  to  his  lips. 

"I  am  rejoiced.  I  am  amazed,"  he  heard  himself 
murmuring  when  the  coughing  fit  was  done.  The 
boy's  high  look  rebuked  his  platitude. 

"It  was  God's  way  to  show  that  the  field  is  ready. 
I  wouldn't  die  till  you  came  and  understood,  so  that 
the  work  should  go  on.  Put  a  man  here— an  ordained 
clergyman,  not   a  beginner— and  you   shall  have   such 

a  harvest You  are  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Hartley,  you 

can  do  it " 

"And  will  do  it,"  Hartley  interrupted,  "I  promise 
you."  The  thrill  which  accompanied  the  words  he  had 
felt  sometimes  as  the  concomitant  of  music  or  of  stron°- 
color.  He  could  feel  himself  straining  consciously 
toward  the  other's  plane  of  high  faith.  "But  tell  me 
how,"  he  added.     "How  shall  a  man  begin?" 

Carter  shook  his  head.  "God  does  it.  The  field  is 
ready.  When  I  had  been  here  a  little  while  I  began 
holding  my  service.  Nobody  came,  though  I  asked 
them.  They  didn't  persecute  me,  they  just  stayed  away. 
I    talked   to   them   but   it   did   no   good.     I" — his   eyes 


clouded — "I  had  not  faith  enough  for  the  trial.  I  was 
in  despair.  But  God  makes  our  weakness  our  strength. 
I  fainted  one  day  while  I  was  reading  the  lesson. 
Your  foreman  found  me  and  afterward  we  talked 
together.  The  very  next  day  he  came  to  the  service 
and  brought  some  of  the  men  with  him,  and  since  that 
time  not  one  man — not  one  man  has  come  to  the  ranch 
but  has  given  himself  to  God.  And  now  if  the  work 
can  go  on " 

"It  shall,"  Hartley  repledged  himself.  He  would  have 
amplified  the  promise,  but  Carter's  eyes  had  dropped 
shut  and  he  seemed  to  fall  asleep.  The  elder  man  hesi- 
tated above  him,  anxious  less  the  sudden  sleep  should 
prove  not  sleep  alone,  but  the  sick  man's  breath  came 
regularly  if  weakly,  and,  satisfied,  he.  tiptoed  his  way 
to  the  door. 

The  men  were  coming  from  supper  in  the  opposite 
house.  He  made  his  way  directly  toward  them.  For 
the  moment  the  spirit  of  Carter's  avowal  was  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  no  shame  in  direct  speech.  Indeed. 
his  eyes  measured  them,  as  he  came,  as  men  beyond 
him,  possessors  of  a  spiritual  experience  in  which  he 
had  no  share. 

"I've  been  talking  with  him,"  he  began  without 
preface.  "He  told  me  what  has  happened  here,  what 
he  has  done  for  you,  and  I  want  you  men  to  know  that 
the  work  is  not  going  to  end  with  his  death.  We'll 
found  a  church  on  this  ranch  in  memory  of  him;  and 
if  there  is  any  minister  for  whom  you  have  a  prefer- 
ence  " 

He  stopped,  aware  of  some  blunder.  The  faces 
around  the  circle  were  intent  upon  him,  half  humorous, 
half  sullen.     It  was  Royce  who  spoke. 

"Well,  I  expect  I  got  to  resign,"  he  admitted,  with 
amused  exasperation. 

Hartley  looked  at  him,  puzzled.  "But  it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Carter  to  keep  up  the  services.  He  can  not. 
probably,  even  live " 

"But  Lord!  If  we  start  in  on  a  healthy  one!"  the 
foreman  protested.  "Why,  he'd  live  forever."  He 
bent  forward,  lowering  his  voice,  though  the  open  win- 
dow was  yards  away.  "You  don't  get  this  proposition. 
Mr.  Hartley.  When  he  begun  to  get  worse  after  he 
come,  I  see  he  couldn't  last,  and  I  said  to  the  boys,  'It's 
bad  enough  for  him  anyhow,  strung  up  here  to  die  by 
himself,  and  if  he  wants  conversions  he'll  get  'em,  or 
I'll  find  why!'  Every  man  wanted  to  hold  his  job  on 
this  ranch,  he  had  to  get  converted.  And  every  time  he 
got  one  he'd  get  better  again.  Looked  like  we'd  cure 
him  up  for  a  while.     But  now,  if  you're  figuring  on  a 

fresh  start Why,  we've  been  to  church  every  living 

day  for  three  months,  twice  on  Sundays.  If  we're  not 
Christians  enough  by  now " 

Instinctive  Hartley  thrust  out  his  hand  in  protest. 
After  Carter's  the  speech  was  a  profanation.  And  yet 
— he  had  seen  other  men  die ;  the  boy  was  dying,  exalted 
above  loneliness  or  longing.  His  eyes  turned  toward 
the  distant  window,  traveled  from  the  window  back  to 
the  faces  of  the  men  around  him. 

"I  guess  you'll  pass  for  Christians,"  he  conceded. 
"And  I  guess  you've  earned  a  vacation." 

San  Francisco,  May,  1909. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  recently  paid  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  advertising 
in  presiding  oyer  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  Brussels,  Rome,  and  Turin  exhibitions 
at  Marlborough  House.  "Experience  has  shown,"  his 
royal  highness  said,  "that  even  in  the  case  of  firms 
having  an  established  reputation  and  world-wide  con- 
nections, attempts  to  discontinue  advertising  have 
usually  been  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  sales 
effected.  The  neglect  by  Great  Britain  of  one  of  the 
most  important  forms  of  national  advertising  would  be 
equally  detrimental  to  her  interests  as  a  manufacturing- 
country.  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
have  consented  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  grant  in  aid  of 
the  cost  of  organizing  exhibits  for  these  exhibitions, 
and  the  principal  railway  and  steamship  companies 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  assist  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  British  sections  by  according  sub- 
stantial reductions  of  their  usual  rates  of  freight  for 
the  return  of  unsold  exhibits." 

Philadelphians  are  to  be  generously  entertained  with 
free  out-of-door  music  this  summer.  The  two  branches 
of  the  municipal  legislature  have  voted  $15,000  for  con- 
certs by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  City  Hall 
Plaza,  in  addition  to  music  in  the  parks  by  the  city 
band.  In  approving  this  action  the  Press  says:  "A 
great  city  has  a  duty  to  its  citizens  besides  that  of  pro- 
tection for  life,  property,  and  from  fire.  An  American 
city  in  our  long,  hot  summer,  where  life  in  the  open 
is  easy,  should  be  a  joyous  place,  full  of  interest  and 
movement  through  hot  evenings,  with  play  for  children 
and  music  for  their  elders." 

Two  methods  for  taxing  billboards  and  other  outdoor 
advertising  are  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
One  plan  provides  for  an  excise  tax  of  10  cents  a  square 
foot  on  all  outdoor  advertisements  displayed  for  more 
than  seven  consecutive  days,  when  the  advertisements 
do  not  pertain  to  the  place  or  property  upon  which  they 
are  located.  The  other  plan  proposes  to  tax  billboards 
and  the  like  as  real  estate,  basing  the  tax  on  the  adver- 
tising value  of  the  boards. 


Amiens,  the  former  home  of  Jules  Verne,  made  aero- 
nautics conspicuous  in  the  programme  that  accompanied 
the  recent  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  novelist. 


May  22,  1909. 
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MARION  CRAWFORD'S  LAST  NOVEL. 


The    White    Sister"    Is    a    Story    of    Modern    Italy    and    of 
Much  Dramatic  Power. 


A  special  interest  will  attach  to  Marion  Crawford's 
last  published  novel,  "The  White  Sister."  Perhaps  the 
popular  verdict  will  not  acclaim  it  as  his  best.  It  lacks 
the  strong  note  of  modernity  to  be  found  in  the  "Diva" 
books,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  characters  are 
Italian  gives  to  it  a  certain  aloofness  from  the  Western 
mind  and  a  certain  detachment  from  its  sympathies. 
Then,  too,  some  of  the  situations  have  a  suggestion  of 
strain  about  them,  while  one  of  the  characters,  the 
"famous  American  portrait  painter,"  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  on  the  first  page  and  who  appears  subse- 
quently with  some  emphasis,  is  suddenly  dropped  alto- 
gether, as  though  he  had  been  forgotten  or  found 
unsuited  to  the  purpose  originally  intended. 

But  reflective  readers  will  find  much  to  gratify  them 
immeasurably  in  "The  White  Sister."  First  of  all,  we 
have  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  helpless  and  friendless, 
fortified  by  conscience  to  the  resistance  of  temptations 
to  which  affection  and  self-interest  alike  bade  her  suc- 
cumb. The  conscience  of  Angela  Chiaromonte  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  flourishes  where  the  traditions  of 
religious  liberty  have  relegated  episcopal  superstitions 
to  their  proper  place,  but  the  spectacle  of  the  triumphant 
choice  of  self-denial  is  none  the  less  sublime  because  it 
is  misdirected.  Angela  Chiaromonte  is  a  part  of  the 
Italy  of  yesterday  and  of  today,  a  part  of  the  heritage 
that  must  descend  upon  every  country  nurtured  in 
religious  intolerance  and  clerical  domination  that  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  higher  airs  at  the  cost  of  fratri- 
cidal str;fe  and  the  lingering  of  bitter  memories.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  given  us  a  picture  of  modern  Italy  of 
unimpeachable  veracity  and  from  a  domestic  viewpoint 
usually  denied  to  the  traveler  or  the  casual  visitor.  He 
helps  us  to  understand  the  heart-burnings  and  the  stub- 
born resistances  that  have  followed  the  acuter  stages 
of  the  still-continuing  quarrel  between  church  and 
state. 

We  are  introduced  to  Angela  just  before  the  death 
of  her  father,  the  Prince  Chiaromonte.  The  prince  is 
a  firm  adherent  of  the  clerical  party,  resolutely  refusing 
to  recognize  the  civil  government  that  had  displaced 
the  Vatican  rule.  Intending  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  degenerate  son  of  a  friend  as  clerical  and  intransi- 
gent as  himself,  Angela  has  taken  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands  and  engaged  herself  to  Giovanni  Severi,  a 
young  army  officer  of  courage  and  repute.  Then  comes 
the  sudden  death  of  the  prince  and  we  find  Angela's 
aunt,  the  Marchesa  Chiaromonte  explaining  to  her 
niece,  whom  she  hates,  the  lamentable  position  in  which 
her  father's  political  views  have  apparently  placed  her: 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  continued  the  princess,  "that  he  brought 
you  up  to  consider  yourself  the  heiress  of  all  his  fortune, 
though  not  of  the  title,  which  naturally  goes  to  the  eldest  male 
heir.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"He  never  told  me  anything  about  my  inheritance,"  Angela 
replied. 

"So  much  the  better.  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  explain 
your  actual  position.  In  the  first  place  I  must  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  your  father  and  mother  declined  to  go  before  the 
mayor  at  the  capital  when  they  were  married,  in  spite  of  the 
regulations  which  had  then  been  in  force  a  number  of  years. 
They  were  devout  Catholics  and  the  blessing  of  the  church 
was  enough  for  them.  According  to  your  father,  to  go 
through  any  form  of  civil  ceremony,  before  or  after  the  wed- 
ding, was  equivalent  to  doubting  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage." 

"Naturally,"  Angela  assented,  as  her  aunt  paused  and  looked 
at  her. 

"Very  naturally."  The  princess's  eyes  began  to  glitter  oddly, 
and  the  lawyer  turned  his  hat  uneasily  on  his  knees.  "Very 
naturally  indeed.  Unfortunately  for  you,  however,  your  father 
was  not  merely  overlooking  a  municipal  regulation,  as  he 
supposed;  he  was  deliberately  bidding  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
Italy." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Angela  rather  nervously. 

"It  is  very  painful  to  explain,"  answered  the  elder  woman 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  a  disagreeable  smile.  "The  simple 
truth  is  that  as  your  father  and  mother  were  not  civilly  mar- 
ried— civilly,  you  understand — they  were  not  legally  married  at 
all,  and  the  law  will  never  admit  that  they  were." 

Angela's  arm  tightened  on  the  arm  of  the  old  sofa. 

"Not  married  ?"  she  cried.  "My  father  and  mother  not 
married  ?     It  is  impossible,  it  is  monstrous " 

"Not  'legally'  married,  I  said,"  replied  the  princess.  "To 
be  legally  married,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  before  the 
mayor  at  the  capital  and  have  the  civil  ceremony  properly  per- 
formed. Am  I  right?"  she  asked,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
lawyer.     "It  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  not?" 

"Absolutely,  excellency,"  the  legal  adviser  answered. 
"Otherwise  the  children  of  the  marriage  are  not  legiti- 
mate." 

"That  is  your  position,  signorina,"  he  said  calmly.  You 
have,  unhappily,  no  legal  status,  no  legal  name,  and  no  claim 
whatever  on  the  estate  of  his  excellency,  Prince  Chiaromonte, 
who  was  not  married  to  your  mother  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  refused  even  to  acknowledge  you  as  his  child  by  regis- 
tering your  birth  at  the  mayoralty.  Every  inquiry  has  been 
made  on  your  behalf,  and  I  have  here  the  certified  copy  of  the 
register  as  it  stands,  declaring  you  to  be  a  foundling.  It  was 
still  in  your  father's  power  to  make  a  will  in  your  favor, 
signorina,  and  as  the  laws  of  entail  no  longer  exist,  his  excel- 
lency may  have  left  you  his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal, 
though  his  titles  and  dignities  will  in  any  case  pass  to  his 
brother.  I  must  warn  you,  however,  that  such  a  will  might  not 
prove  valid  in  law,  since  his  excellency  did  not  even  legally 
acknowledge  you  as  his  child.  So  far,  no  trace  of  a  will  has 
been  found  with  his  excellency's  notary,  nor  with  his  lawyer, 
nor  deposited  with  his  securities  at  his  banker's.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  some  paper  may  exist  in  the  rooms  which  are 
still  closed,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  find  anything  of  the  kind  when  we  break  the  seals 
tomorrow,  in  the  presence  of  the  heirs  and  witnesses." 

We  almost  fear  for  the  moment  that  this  sudden 
change  in  Angela's  fortunes  will  cool  the  enthusiasm 
of  Severi,  but  the  young  officer  is  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  that.  He  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  some  civil 
occupation  in  order  that  he  may  the  sooner  make  a 
home  for  Angela,  but  this  she  refuses  to  countenance. 
Severi  joins  his  regiment  upon  active  service,  there 


is  an  encounter  with  hostile  natives,  and  the  expedition 
is  massacred  to  a  man.  "The  names  of  the  dead  were 
given  and  Giovanni's  was  the  second  on  the  list." 

Angela,  penniless  and  now  almost  friendless,  has  no 
resource  but  to  take  the  veil.  In  the  description  of  the 
agony  of  her  double  bereavement  the  author  gives  play 
to  that  mystic  tendency  that  has  characterized  some  of 
his  earlier  writings: 

To  help  herself,  she  began  to  say  one  of  those  prayers  of 
which  she  knew  so  many  by  heart.  To  her  surprise,  it  dis- 
turbed her  instead  of  strengthening  her  determination,  and 
while  her  lips  were  moving  she  felt  an  almost  overwhelming 
impulse  to  do  what  she  was  determined  not  to  do  at  any 
cost.  The  sensation  startled  her,  and  in  a  moment  she  felt 
that  tide  of  darkness  rising  to  drown  her  which  had  almost 
overwhelmed  her  while  she  was  kneeling  beside  her  dead 
father.  Her  hand  pressed  the  stone  window-sill  in  terror  of 
the  awful  presence. 

It  is  familiar  to  those  few  who  have  knowingly  or  unwit- 
tingly tried  to  penetrate  the  darkness  to  the  light  beyond. 
It  has  been  called  the  Guardian,  the  Dweller  on  the  Threshold, 
the  Wall,  the  Destroyer,  the  Giant  Despair.  Many  have  turned 
back  from  it  as  from  death  itself,  some  have  gone  raving  mad 
in  fighting  their  way  through  it,  some  have  actually  died  of 
it,  of  failure  of  the  heart  from  fright.  Some  come  upon  it 
unawares  in  their  reasoning,  some  in  the  hour  of  profound 
meditation ;  some  know  by  long  experience  where  it  is  and 
keep  away  from  it ;  some  are  able  to  pass  through  it  with 
unshaken  mind  and  unbroken  nerves.  Scarcely  one  in  a 
million  even  guesses  that  it  exists ;  of  those  who  do,  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  turn  from  it  in  horror ;  of  the  remaining 
score  of  those  who  face  it  in  a  whole  generation  of  men,  more 
than  half  perish  in  mind  and  body ;  the  last  ten,  perhaps,  win 
through,  and  these  are  they  that  have  understood  the  writing 
over  the  temple  door,  the  great  "Know  thyself,"  the  precept 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle  and  of  all  mystics  before  Trophonios  and 
since. 

Then  comes  the  news  that  Severi  was  not  actually 
killed,  but  has  escaped  and  is  on  his  way  back  to  Italy. 
And  Angela  has  taken  the  last  irrevocable  step  of  her 
dedication  and  is  separated  from  her  lover  by  a  gulf 
as  deep  as  death  itself.  She  could,  it  is  true,  apply  for 
a  dispensation  and  for  a  release  from  her  vows,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  granted.  But  this  her  conscience  will  not 
allow  her  to  do.  She  has  pledged  herself  to  the  celi- 
bate life  of  the  nun  and  she  regards  her  oath  as  taken 
to  God  himself  and  not  to  be  put  aside  by  her  own 
request  or  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  Severi's 
pleas  and  the  encouragement  of  high  ecclesiastics  are 

holly  in  vain  to  alter  the  obduracy  of  her  purpose,  and 
so  the  well-nigh  frantic  Severi  resorts  to  violence  in 
his  efforts  to  shake  her  determination.  By  means  of  a 
trick  he  secures  her  presence  in  his  rooms  and  assures 
her  that  she  shall  stay  there  to  the  ruin  of  her  reputa- 
tion until  she  consents  to  apply  for  the  needful  dis- 
pensation : 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  she  said  gravely.  "Open  the 
door  at  once,  please." 

She  could  not  believe  that  he  would  refuse  to  obey  her,  but 
he  did  not  move ;  he  did  not  even  look  up,  as  he  answered : 

"If  I  keep  you  a  prisoner,  there  will  be  a  search  for  you. 
You  may  stay  here  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  but  in  the  end 
you  will  be  found  here,  in  my  rooms." 

"And  set  free,"  the  nun  answered,  from  the  door,  with  some 
contempt. 

"Not  as  you  think.  You  will  be  expelled  from  your  order 
for  scandalous  behavior  in  having  spent  a  night,  or  a  week, 
or  a  month  in  an  officer's  lodging.     What  will  you  do  then  ?" 

"If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I  would  tell  the  truth,  and 
I  should  be  believed."     But  her  anger  was  already  awake. 

"The  thing  is  very  possible,"  Giovanni  answered,  "and  no 
one  will  believe  you.  It  will  be  out  of  the  question  for  you 
to  go  back  to  your  convent,  even  for  an  hour.  Even  if  the 
mother  superior  were  willing,  it  could  not  be  done.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  you  would  be  sent  to  a  prison  for  penitents  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  Nowadays  you  will  simply  be  turned 
out  of  your  order  with  public  disgrace,  the  papers  will  be  full 
of  your  story,  your  aunt  will  make  Rome  ring  with  it " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?"  cried  the  sister,  breaking 
out  at  last.     "Are  you  trying  to  frighten  me  ?" 

"No.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  will  let  nothing  stand 
between  you  and  me — nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  He 
repeated  the  word  with  cold  energy.  When  it  is  known  that 
you  have  been  here  for  twenty-four  hours,  you  will  be  forced 
to  marry  me.  Nothing  else  can  save  you  from  infamy.  Even 
Mme.  Bernard  will  not  dare  to  give  you  shelter,  for  she  will 
lose  every  pupil  she  has  if  it  is  found  out  that  she  is  harbour- 
ing a  nun  who  has  broken  her  vows,  a  vulgar  bad  character 
who  has  been  caught  in  an  officer's  lodgings.  That  is  what 
they  will  call  you." 

The  interview  is  a  long  and  stormy  one,  but  Angela 
prevails.  Severi's  passion  is  of  no  effect  against  a 
purity  that  relies  for  its  protection  upon  divine  power, 
and  the  White  Sister  leaves  her  lover  in  an  agony  of 
self-reproach  and  penitence  for  his  unworthy  attempt. 

The  deadlock  seems  to  be  complete,  but  fate  inter- 
poses, as  she  so  often  does,  in  her  own  way.  There  is 
an  explosion  at  the  arsenal,  and  in  a  heroic  effort  to 
save  his  comrades  Severi  is  overwhelmed  by  falling 
debris  and  when  he  is  rescued  his  arm  has  been  so  fear- 
fully crushed  that  only  immediate  amputation  can  save 
his  life.  Severi  refuses  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and 
by  the  law  of  Italy  it  can  not  be  performed  without  his 
consent.  Why,  he  asks,  should  he  wish  to  live,  seeing 
that  his  military  career  is  closed  while  a  civil  life  has 
no  domestic  rewards  to  offer  him?  The  pleadings  of 
the  doctors  and  of  Angela  herself  are  of  no  avail.  Only 
as  the  prospective  husband  of  Angela  will  he  consent 
to  live: 

My  life  is  in  your  hands,  with  my  hand,  Angela,"  he  said. 
"Do  what  you  will  with  it." 

He  felt  that  she  shook  from  head  to  foot,  like  a  young  tree 
that  is  rudely  struck.  He  went  on,  as  if  he  had  prepared  his 
words,  though  he  had  not  even  thought  of  them. 

"With  your  love  and  your  companionship,  I  shall  not  miss 

limb,  I  shall  not  regret  my  profession,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy.  Alone,  I  will  not  be  forced  artificially  to  live  out  my 
life  a  wretched  cripple." 

It  was  brutal,  and  perhaps  he  knew  it ;  but  he  was  desperate 
and  fate  had  given  him  a  weapon  to  move  any  woman.  In 
plain  truth,  it  was  as  cruel  as  if  he  had  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head  and  threatened  to  pull  the  trigger  if  she  would  not  marry 
him.  He  had  not  done  that  yet,  even  when  she  had  been  in 
his  room  at  Monteverde  and  the  loaded  revolver  had  been 
between  them. 

Sister  Giovanna  had  kept  his  hand  bravely  in  hers  and  sat 


still,  though  it  was  hard.  The  question  which  must  be 
answered,  and  which  she  alone  could  answer,  had  been  asked 
with  frightful  directness,  and  though  she  had  known  only  too 
well  that  it  was  coming,  its  tremendous  import  paralyzed  her 
and  she  could  not  speak. 

It  was  plainly  this:  Should  she  kill  him,  of  her  own  free 
will,  for  the  sake  of  the  solemn  vow  she  had  taken?  Or 
should  she  save  his  life  by  breaking,  even  under  permission, 

wl        Iool<ed  on  as  an  absolutely  inviolable  promise  ? 

What  made  her  permission  most  terrible  was  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  final  result,  and  its  close  imminence.  In  his 
condition,  to  put  off  the  operation  for  another  day,  in  order 
to  consider  her  answer,  would  be  to  condemn  him  to  death 
according  to  all  probability  of  human  science,  since  a  few 
hours  longer  than  that  would  nut  probability  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  make  it  a  positive  certainty.  She  could  not  speak; 
her  tongue  would  not  move  when  she  tried  to  find  words  and 
her  breath  made  no  sound  in  her  throat. 

■n°r  1s.??16  time  Giovanni   said  nothing  more,   and  lay  quite 

.if,   When,  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  gentle. 
Dear,  since  it  must  be,  I  should  like  it  to  come  like  this    if 
you  will — with  my  hand  between  yours." 

It  was  too  much,  and  she  cried  aloud  and  bowed  herself. 
But  the  mortal  pain  freed  her  tongue,  and  a  moment  later  she 
broke  out  in  a   fervent  appeal. 

"Live,  Giovanni,  live — for  Christ's  good  sake  who  died  for 

y°VrT  /  my  e'  to° — for  your  own-  Live  the  life  that  is 
still  before  you,  and  you  can  make  it  great.  If  you  love  me 
make  it  a  noble  life  for  that,  if  for  nothing  else."      .      .      .     ' 

Severi  smiled  faintly  and  shook  his  head  without  lifting 
it  from   the  pillow.      . 

"Will  nothing  move  you?"  cried  the  unhappy  woman  in 
utter  despair.  "Nothing  that  I  can  say?  Not  the  thought  of 
what  life  will  mean  to  me  when  you  are  gone?  Not  my  sol- 
emn assurance  that  I  can  do  nothing — nothing " 

,  ,l'You  can."  Giovanni   cried,  with  sudden   and  angry  energy 
You  are  willing  to  let  me  die  rather  than  risk  the  salvation 
of  your  own  soul.     That  is  the  naked  truth  of  all  this." 

Perhaps  Giovanna  would  not  even  then  have  yielded 
before  a  truth  as  substantial  as  it  was  bitter,  for  there 
is  a  point  in  woman's  constancy  to  an  ideal  when  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  reason  becomes  in  itself  a  virtue 
and  a  self-immolation  is  sought  for  its  own  sake.  But 
Father  Saracinesca  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
and  overrides  Giovanna's  scruples  by  the  simple  process 
of  ignoring  them: 

,.  "Y.°£.  know.  I  dare  say,  that  I  am  secretary  to  the  Car- 
dinal Vicar,  and  that  such  cases  as  yours  are  to  a  great  extent 
within  my  province  ?" 

Giovanni  did  not  know  this,  but  nodded;  the  nun,  who 
knew  it,  bent  her  head,  wondering  more  and  more  what  was 
coming,  and  not  daring  to  guess.     Neither  spoke. 

"I  am  going  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  at  once.  Monsignor  Saracinesca  continued  calmly.  "I 
can  be  with  him  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
him  the  plain  truth.  I  do  not  think  that  any  nun  was  ever' 
more  true  to  her  vows  than  Sister  Giovanna  has  been  since 
your  return.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  fidelity  to  an 
obligation  may  bring  ruin  and  even  death  to  some  one  whom 
the  promise  did  not  at  first  concern.  When  the  limit  is 
reached,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  who  have  received  that 
promise  to  relieve  the  maker  of  it  from  its  observance,  even 
though  not  asked  to  do  so.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
the  Cardinal  Vicar  in  half  an  hour.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

It  is  a  clever  situation  and  cleverly  reached,  and 
one  that  is  illuminated  by  an  exalted  pathos.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  White  Sister  had  not  endured  to  the 
end,  and  if  her  scruples  were  not  of  the  kind  that  com- 
mend themselves  to  modern  thought  the  spectacle  of 
triumphant  conscience  can  never  fail  to  be  sublime. 
We  take  leave  of  Sister  Giovanna  with  the  comfortable 
knowledge  that  "in  her  heart  rang  such  a  chorus  of 
glory  and  rejoicing  as  not  even  the  angels  have  heard 
since  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together." 

"The  White  Sister,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 


Sir  Robert  W.  Perks,  Baronet,  who  built  the  Man- 
chester ship  canal  with  the  late  T.  A.  Walker,  and 
whose  firm  constructed  the  port  works  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
is  now  doing  similar  work  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  is  digging  a  tunnel  through  the  Andes 
between  Argentina  and  Chili.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  Despite  the  fact  that  an  army 
of  36,000  men  are  working  on  the  various  enterprises, 
Sir  Robert  is  here  to  begin  work  on  the  Montreal. 
Ottawa,  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  another  big  under- 
taking that  will  require  ten  years'  work  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  $110,000,000.  He  said  the  new  waterway  would 
allow  steamships  drawing  not  more  than  twenty-two 
feet  of  water  to  pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  would  make  Chicago's  dream  of  an  ocean 
steamship  service  a  reality. 

The  business  of  one  well-known  firm  of  opticians  in 
England  consists  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  horse 
spectacles.  The  object  of  the  spectacles  is  to  promote 
high  stepping.  They  are  made  of  stiff  leather,  entirely 
inclosing  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  and  the  glasses  used  are 
deep  concave  and  large  in  size.  The  ground  seems  to 
the  horse  to  be  raised,  and  he  steps  high,  thinking  he  is 
going  up  hill  or  has  to  step  over  some  obstacle.  This 
system  of  spectacles  is  generally  adopted  while  the 
horse  is  young,  and  its  effect  on  his  step  and  action 
is  said  to  be  remarkable.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  cause  of  a  horse's  shying  is,  as  a  rule,  short  sight, 
and  it  is  now  suggested  that  the  sight  of  all  horses 
should  be  tested,  like  that  of  children. 


In  choosing  his  title  the  new  Sultan  has  nine  recog- 
nized spellings  of  the  name  of  "the  prophet"  from 
which  to  select.  Mohammed,  Mahomet,  Mahomed.  Mu- 
hammad, Mahmoud,  Mehemet,  Mehemmed,  Mehemed, 
and  Mehmed  all  refer  to  one  and  the  same  historic 
character.  Turkey  has  had  four  Sultans  bearing  the 
name  Mohammed,  one  of  them  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  Mahmoud.  The  new  Sultan's 
suffix,  V,  indicates  that  if  he  bows  to  simplified  spelling 
he  still  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  the  grea;  name  of 
Mohammed. 
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BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


.-(  Prince  of  Dreamers,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York. 

It  is  probable  that  the  author  knows  more 
of  India  than  any  other  popular  writer  except 
Kipling,  and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  more 
than  Kipling.  Her  novels  are  balanced,  wide- 
angled,  and  sympathetic  without  lacking  any 
of  the  dramatic  elements  that  India  supplies 
in  such  quantities. 

But  "A  Prince  of  Dreamers"  makes  us  wish 
that  Mrs.  Steel  had  confined  herself  to  mod- 
ern times  or  that  she  had  kept  her  history 
and  her  fiction  in  water-tight  compartments. 
She  has  written  splendid  stories  and  she  has 
lately  written  a  fine  history,  but  the  two  cur- 
rents of  her  capacity  do  not  run  harmoniously 
in  a  single  channel.  Filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  character  and  achievements  of  Akbar, 
India's  greatest  emperor,  his  stately  figure  is 
dwarfed  by  the  puppets  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, by  the  gossip  and  the  intrigues  that 
break  in  upon  bis  dreams  of  empire.  The 
fiction  detracts  from  the  realities  and  the 
realities  are  distorted  by  the  fiction.  We 
are  not  captivated  by  the  hum  of  the  ba- 
zaars, the  endless  petty  plots  and  counter- 
plots, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hur- 
ried reader — and  all  readers  nowadays  are 
hurried — -will  have  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  various  characters,  with  their  Oriental 
names  and  titles,  who  make  such  sudden  en- 
tries and  departures  with  mysterious  motives 
and  errands.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that 
Mrs.  Steel  has  failed.  Probably  no  one  now 
living  could  have  succeeded  much  better.  She 
shows  us  a  memorable  picture  of  the  emperor. 
Her  descriptions  are  frequently  gorgeous  and 
her  antiquarianism  is  probably  irreproachable. 
But  there  is  too  much  antiquarianism  and  the 
colloquies,  always  a  supreme  difficulty  in  his- 
torical fiction,  are  too  much  modernized.  For 
example,  the  use  of  the  word  "Messieurs" 
produces  a  shiver,  and  a  Rajput  prince  should 
not  have  the  word  "wames"  thrust  upon  him. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  to  recognize  "A 
Prince  of  Dreamers"  as  a  history  unfortu- 
nately compelled  to  masquerade  as  a  novel. 
Looked  upon  as  a  history,  we  have  to  thank 
it  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor 
Akbar  and  his  times  that  could  hardly  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 


Jack,  a  college  friend  of  his,  and  one  of  the 
damsel's  village  admirers,  the  clergyman  play- 
ing one  against  the  other  in  a  clever  effort  at 
blackmail.  Meanwhile  Jack,  who  seems  to  be 
only  a  fool,  has  become  engaged  to  a  very 
charming  girl  in  his  own  station,  and  while 
it  is  evident  that  some  one  ought  to  pay  a 
rather  heavy  bill  we  are  left  unaccountably  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  identity  of  the  debtor  and 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  settlement.  Many 
of  the  letters,  especially  those  from  Sir  Ber- 
nard and  Lady  Orr  to  their  son,  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  types,  and  while  for  the  moment  we 
shrink  from  a  novel  composed  exclusively  of 
letters,  we  are  well  under  way  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  page  and  ready  to  vote  the  story 
a  thoroughly   interesting  one. 


The  Planter,  by  Herman  Whitaker.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
$1.50. 

This  is  one  of  those  long,  leisurely,  useful 
stories  that  admirably  depict  some  unfamiliar 
phases  of  life  and  that  are  yet  romantic  and 
dramatic  enough  to  satisfy  the  modern  taste 
for  action  and  reasonable  thrills.  The  hero 
is  David  Mann  of  Maine,  who  decides  to  see 
life  by  accepting  the  managership  of  a  fraud- 
ulent rubber  company  in  Mexico.  He  meets 
his  fate  on  the  train  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
quisite Spanish  girl  whose  manners  are  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  those  of  the  simpering 
and  giggling  type  of  his  native  village.  In- 
deed, the  sentimental  charm  of  the  book  is 
to  be  found  in  David's  gradual  acclimation 
to  an  unfamiliar  feminine  atmosphere  from 
that  of  the  Spanish  lady  of  blood  to  the  Indian 
girl  whose  charms  are  almost  of  the  "free, 
gratis,   for   nothing"   order. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  book  is  in  its 
exposure  of  the  enganchadores  system  by 
which  contract  laborers  are  hired  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  planters  for  a  term  of  years. 
They  arc  ten  times  worse  off  than  slaves, 
since  their  captivity  is  for  a  fixed  period  and 
the  planter  naturally,  or  unnaturally,  sees  to 
it  that  the  whole  of  their  remaining  vitality 
shall  be  expended  in  his  service.  .  Those 
whose  emotions  can  be  stirred  by  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  should  reserve  some  of  their 
tears  for  the  victims — Mexican  peons  and 
Yaquis — of  a  still  continuing '  system  which 
seems  to  place  all  other  modern  barbarities 
in  the  shade  and  to  be  peculiarly  shameful, 
seeing  that  the  planters  are  usually  white 
concession  holders.  Such  a  story  as  "The 
Planter"  ought  not  to  be  without  its  fruits. 
There  is  no  obtrusive  pointing  of  the  moral 
nor  search  for  "exposures."  They  are  hardly 
necessary  in  a  story  told  with  relentless  skill 
and  with  every  appearance  of  photographic 
and  impartial  accuracy. 


Some  One  Pays,  by  Noel  Barwell.  Published 
by  John  Lane,  New  York. 
The  novel  that  consists  entirely  of  letters  is 
not  the  most  popular  form  just  now.  Corre- 
spondence between  a  number  of  people  in 
real  life  never  tells  the  whole  story,  and 
when  this  mode  is  used  in  fiction  the  tool 
marks  and  the  cement  are  apt  to  be  unduly 
visible.  But  in  "Some  One  Pays"  these  dis- 
advantages are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
narrative  is  well  set  forth  and  the  reader's 
interest  is  aroused  from  the  start.  The  hero 
is  an  aristocratic  young  man  named  Jack  Orr, 
whose  career  at  the  university  has  been  so 
unfruitful  that  he  is  sent  to  spend  the  long 
vacation  with  i  country  coach,  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Kershaw,  who  is  a  fair  example  of  the  clerical 
scoundrel.  There  he  becomes  mildly  entangled 
witli  the  he  emaid,  and  when  that  attractive 
y  Mm  ~u  worn;  n  gets  into  serious  trouble  the 
:  'i    \    of    responsibility    rests   uncertainly    over 


A  History  of  German  Literature,  by  Calvin 
Thomas,  LL.  D.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

In  his  preface  the  author  points  out  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  of  compressing  a  thousand 
years  of  history  into  the  compass  of  about 
four  hundred  pages.  We  may  wish  that  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  overflow  into  a  second 
volume  rather  than  to  take  a  rigidly  restricted 
view  of  history  and  to  omit  both  philosophy 
and  science,  as  well  as  the  works  that  are 
vaguely  known  as  scholarly.  Germany  has 
been  the  breeding  place  of  philosophy  and 
science,  and  if  they  belong  to  a  still  more 
lofty  plane  than  that  occupied  by  general 
literature  we  may  none  the  less  regret  a  stern 
necessity  that  compels  their  exclusion. 

The  author  has  apportioned  his  space — still 
too  limited — with  a  careful  justice.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  legacy  of  Paganism  and  of  the 
earliest  religious  poetry  leads  us  to  the  age  of 
monasticism  and  chivalry,  the  romances  of 
knighthood  and  the  Minnesingers.  With  the 
Lutheran  revolt  and  the  volcanic  upheaval  of 
the  mental  soil  of  Germany  came  new  liter- 
ary inspirations  and  motives.  Then  we  have 
the  paralysis  accompanying  and  following  the 
great  wars  when  "Germany  was  a  land  of 
quarreling  priests  and  prosing  pedants."  Ger- 
man literature  awoke  to  its  literary  possibili- 
ties only  when  the  national  ambition  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  had  fashioned  an  army 
and  raised  the  kingdom  to  the  position  of  a 
world  power.  There  was  an  affinity  between 
literary  and  military  genius  strikingly  evident 
in  Germany,  but  not  for  the  first  nor  last 
time  in  world  history.  Klopstock  and  Wie- 
land  led  the  way,  to  be  followed  by  Lessing 
and  Herdes,  fit  precursors  of  "the  coming  of 
the  king"  in  the  form  of  Goethe. 

Here  the  author  allows  himself  an  honor- 
able enthusiasm.  These  were,  indeed,  the 
"Great  Days  of  Weimar,"  and  they  were  due, 
perhaps,  less  to  the  perceptions  of  a  ruler 
who  delighted  to  surround  himself  with  the 
great  than  to  a  natural  correlation  of  literary 
forces  that  had  been  stored  in  arid  soil  and 
that  sprang  to  quick  life  at  the  call  of  great 
national  ambitions.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine, 
Richter,  Lessing,  Schlegel,  Novalis,  Tieck, 
Werner,  each  represented  a  phase  of  an  ex- 
uberant national  genius  that  had  awakened  to 
its  possibilities  and  which  must  lead  inevitably 
to  national  unity  and  German  supremacy. 
The  book  closes  with  glances  at  the  era  of 
romanticism,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  developments  that  form  part 
of  current  history.  It  leaves  us  with  a  sense 
of  work  well  done  and  distinguished  by  schol- 
arship, a  balanced  judgment,  and  a  wide,  intel 
ligent  comprehension  of  a  vast  literary  move 
ment. 


as  a  whole  has  been  unaccountably  neglected 
in  favor  of  other  parts  of  Europe  that  have 
not  a  tithe  of  her  value  or  interest. 

But  so  far  as  the  arts  and  crafts  are  con- 
cerned, this  important  work  should  be  wel- 
comed at  a  time  when  renewed  interest  is 
being  aroused  in  workmanship  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  conscientious.  Certainly  the  author 
understands  his  subject,  not  only  in  its  gen- 
eral principles,  but  in  their  historical  applica- 
tion. He  covers  the  whole  ground  by  an  ex- 
haustive examination  that  is  never  discursive 
and  should  be  of  practical  value  both  to  the 
modern  student  and  to  the  craftsman.  Vol- 
ume I  is  devoted  to  Gold,  Silver,  and  Jewel 
Work,  Iron  Work,  Bronzes,  and  Arms.  In 
Volume  II  we  have  Furniture,  Ivories,  Pot- 
tery, and  Glass,  while  Volume  III  is  devoted 
to  the  Textile  Fabrics,  Silk,  Cloths,  and 
Woolens,  Embroidery,  Tapestry,  and  Lace. 
Copious  appendices,  a  bibliography,  and  a  sat- 
isfactory index  complete  the  work.  A  special 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  illustrations. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these,  well  selected  and  printed  with  a  clear- 
ness that  gives  a  definite  idea  of  the  work- 
manship. The  author  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  introduction  of  ancient  artistic 
Spain  to  the  modern  world,  an  introduction 
that  should  give  a  new  and  intelligent  inter- 
est to  the  country  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  and  the  most  fascinating  in  Europe. 


Some  Reminiscences,  by  William  L.  Royall. 
Published  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Washington;   $1.50. 

The  author  began  his  public  career  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
fighting  ever  since.  He  was  a  second  in  the 
McCarty-Mordecai  duel  and  was  concerned  in 
many  other  affairs  of  a  like  nature,  of  which 
the  description  gives  animation  to  his  reminis- 
cences. He  detested  dueling,  but  was  willing 
to  follow  the  conventions  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Royall  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
public  movements  that  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Readjuster  party,  and  his 
sketch  of  the  period  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
Virginia  history.  Holding  strong  views  on  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  he  ex- 
presses them  vigorously.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  but  for  the  negro  vote  he  believes 
that  the  Republican  party  would  be  in  control 
of  every  Southern  State,  but  "the  white  people 
of  a  Southern  State  simply  can  not  submit  to 
a  government  founded  on  the  negro  vote." 


Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Clifton  John- 
son. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York;  $2. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
pleasant  travel  books  designed  for  those  who 
know  the  delights  of  a  leisured  holiday  on 
foot.  In  this  way  he  has  already  told  us  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France,  and 
now  the  Pacific  Coast  falls  to  the  same  ad- 
mirable treatment.  Beginning  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  he  finds  his  way  slowly  northward 
to  the  Canadian  frontier,  wisely  avoiding  the 
large  cities,  but  with  a  discriminating  eye  for 
the  picturesque,  the  historical,  and  the  human. 
His  book  ought  to  be  of  value  not  only  to  the 
visitor,  but  to  the  resident.  Familiarity  some- 
times acts  as  a  veil,  and  dwellers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  may  find  that  unsuspected  beauties 
have  been  revealed  by  so  careful  an  observer 
as  the  author. 


The  Literary  Man's  Bible,  by  W.  L.  Court- 
ney, M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Published  by  Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York;   $1.25. 

This  book  seems  to  be  popular,  seeing  that 
it  has  reached  a  new  edition.  Disavowing 
any  theological  or  doctrinal  intention,  the 
author  handles  the  Bible  as  a  literary  collec- 
tion of  varying  merits  presenting  us  with 
such  a  selection  from  its  pages  as  appears  to 
him  to  be  best  representative  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature. However  much  we  may  prefer  to  take 
the  Bible  as  a  unit,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Dr.  Courtney's  selection  is  a  good  one  and 
that  he  overlooks  very  little  that  deserves  a 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  English  literature. 
With  an  aim  thus  purely  literary  he  is  justi- 
fied in  adhering  to  the  old  version  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  revised  translations. 

The  introductory  essays  and  annotations 
are  particularly  good  and  well  abreast  of  con- 
temporary scholarship.  There  are  few  other 
sources  from  which  the  recently  ascertained 
historical  facts  as  to  the  Old  Testament  can 
be  obtained  in  such  brief  and  succinct  form. 
The  author  seems  to  lay  an  undue  stress 
upon  the  monotheistic  character  of  the  He- 
brew legends.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Elohist  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
considered  as  monotheistic,  seeing  that  the 
word  Elohim — the  first  mention  of  God  in  the 
Bible — is  in  the  plural  and  is  properly  trans- 
lated as  "Gods." 


The    Arts    and    Crafts    of    Older    Spain,    by 
Leonard    Williams.      Published    by   A.    C. 
McClurg  &   Co.,   Chicago;   three  volumes. 
In   the   course  of  a  modest  preface  the  au- 
thor says  there  is  no  reason  why  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  Spain  should  be  perpetually  ignored 
by   tourists  and  by   those  who   profess   an   in- 
terest  in   the   country   of  the   Cid.      He   might 
have  complained  with  equal  reason  that  Spain 


Stickeen,    by    John    Muir.      Published    by    the 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company,    Boston ;    60 
cents. 
Stickeen   is   a   dog  who,   to   his   owner,   was 
"immortal."     He  accompanied  Mr.  Muir  upon 
a    long    exploration    tour    in    Alaska    and    de- 
veloped   capacities    and     affections     that     en- 
deared   him    to    his    master.      No    one    knows 
better    than    Mr.    Muir    how    to    describe    the 
exquisite   ties   that   sometimes   unite   man    and 
dog,  the  bridging  by  sympathy  and  devotion  of 
the    chasm    left    by    nature    between    the    two 
kingdoms. 

The  value  of  the  little  book  is  increased  by 
the  reprinting  as  foreword  of  J.  G.  Holland's 
poem,   "To   My   Dog   Blanco" : 

I  look  into  your  great  brown  eyes, 

Where  love  and  loyal  homage  shine, 
And   wonder  where  the  difference  lies 
Between  your  soul  and  mine. 


The  Quest  for  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  by  Burton 
E.  Stevenson.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston;  $1.25. 
Among  lighter  stories  suited  equally  to 
young  people  and  to  their  elders  this  book 
deserves  an  honorable  place.  An  old  lady  at 
the  point  of  death  conceals  her  money,  leav- 
ing directions  by  her  will  that  it  shall  pass  to 
her  niece  and  her  niece's  two  children  if 
within  one  month  they  can  interpret  a  dog- 
gerel rhyme  that  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  treasure.  Failing  to  do 
so,  the  money  passes  to  a  charlatan  in  the 
vicinity  who  has  acquired  an  influence  over 
the  testator  by  means  of  spiritualistic  prac- 
tices. The  story  of  the  search  is  energetically 
told  and  a  pleasant  little  romance  comes  at 
the  end. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished "The  Toy  Shop,  a  Romantic  Story  of 
Lincoln  the  Man,"  by  Margarita  Spalding 
Gerry, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Motor  Tour. 
Motor  Tours  in  Wales  and  the  Border  Coun- 
tries,   by    Mrs.    Rodolph    S towel  1.      Pub- 
lished by   the  L.   C.   Page  Company,   Bos- 
ton. 

It  should  be  a  rule  of  publishing  houses  that 
books  of  motor  travel  must  always  be  written 
by  women,  because  only  women  can  keep  the 
greasy  details  of  car  mechanism  in  the  back- 
ground or  recognize  that  the  object  of  such 
tours  is  not  the  car  itself,  but  the  places  to 
which  the  car  can  go.  Mrs.  Stowell  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  of  motor  tours  that  is  all  that 
it  should  be,  and  yet  we  do  not  know — nor 
want  to  know — what  kind  of  car  she  rode  in, 
what  accidents  it  encountered,  or  how  many 
cylinders  it  had.  She  used  the  car  to  reach 
delightful  places,  the  places  where  history 
was  made  and  where  romance  was  born,  and 
she  tells  us  about  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  long  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Her  tour  began  in  Shropshire  and  was  con- 
tinued through  North  Wales,  the  heart  of 
Wales,  South  Wales,  and  finished  in  the  Wye 
Vallej.  She  tells  us  where  the  scenery  is  to 
be  found,  while  those  who  have  an  eye  for  the 
antiquarian  will  find  that  she  has  left  nothing 
unnoticed  and  that  she  has  a  happy  facility 
for  historical  condensation.  Over  sixty  full- 
page  photographic  illustrations  help  us  ma- 
terially to  appreciate  the  charms  of  a  well- 
planned  journey. 


New  Publications. 


The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  have  published  illus- 
trated "School  Readers"  for  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  by  Fanny  E.  Coe,  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

General  Charles  King  has  told  a  good  story 
of  the  army  in  his  "Lanier  of  the  Cavalry," 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  A  better  picture  of  life  at  a 
military  post  has  seldom  been  drawn,  while 
a  pretty  love  incident  to  it  gives  a  vein  of 
romance. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  published 
a  second  volume  of  the  Irma  series.  It  is 
called  "Irma  in  Italy,"  and  describes  a  Eu- 
ropean journey  of  the  young  heroine  by  the 
Southern  route.  Irma  is  a  real  child  and  the 
book  contains  an  interest  apart  from  its  travel 
experiences.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

The  Arcadia  Press,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  by  William  N.  Loew  of 
Imre  Madach's  "The  Tragedy  of  Man."  We 
may  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  Western  wel- 
come for  a  drama  that  covers  symbolically 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  race  and  finds 
nothing  therein  but  a  tragical  extinction. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  have  published  a  collection  of 
poems  by  Edward  William  Thomson,  entitled 
"When  Lincoln  Died,  and  Other  Poems." 
Mr.  Thomson's  magazine  contributions  are 
well  known  and  the  present  collection,  marked 
as  it  is  by  sincerity  and  an  energetic  style, 
should   find   a    welcome.      The   price   is   $1.25. 

"Some  Assurances  of  Immortality,"  by  John 
B.  N.  Berry,  is  an  argument  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  that  is  obviously  sincere 
and  sometimes  thoughtful.  But  the  author 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  omit  the  me- 
diumistic  experiences  altogether  or  to  subject 
them  to  a  critical  examination  in  which  mere 
credulity  would  play  no  part.  The  book  is 
published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  "Random  Reminiscences  of  Men 
and  Events,"  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The 
seven  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided 
are  devoted  to  "A  Glance  Backward,"  "Some 
Old  Friends,"  "The  Difficult  Art  of  Getting," 
"The  Difficult  Art  of  Giving,"  "The  Benevo- 
lent Trust,"  "The  Standard  Oil  Company," 
and  "Business  Experience  and  Principles." 
The  author's  explanatory  style  is  well  known 
and  it  receives  adequate  expression  in  this 
volume.     The  price  is  $1. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  the 
"Rebecca"  and  "Penelope"  books,  was  recently 
present  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  the  Society  of  Authors  at  London. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the 
president,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  presided.  The 
toast,  "The  Guests,"  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  Hawkins,  was  responded  to  by 
Mrs.  Wiggin  in  a  delightfully  witty  poem, 
which  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Many  of  the  leading  British  literary  men  and 
women  were  present. 

Short  Stories  is  shortly  to  begin  some  new 
features.  One  of  these  will  be  a  serial  sup- 
plement. Sixteen  pages  are  to  be  added  per- 
manently to  the  magazine  to  make  room  for 
this.  Monthly  prizes  in  cash  will  be  awarded 
for  the  cleverest,  most  original  description  or 
analysis  of  the  next  installment  of  the  serial. 
A  few  months  ago  this  magazine  began  the 
use  of  big  clear  type. 

Almost  the  last  work  done  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor C.  R.  Carpenter  was  the  completion  of 
his  life  of  Whitman  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters      series-     Professor      Carpenter     dis- 


claimed all  intention  of  writing  literary  criti- 
cism ;  instead  he  set  himself,  with  sympathy 
and  impartiality,  to  state  the  main  facts  in 
Walt  Whitman's  life  and  to  show  what  man- 
ner of  man  the  poet  was. 

There  has  been  quite  a  revival  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  England  recently,  and  several  new 
editions  of  "Les  Miserables"  have  appeared. 
This  book  still  holds  a  record  for  a  sensa- 
tional first  edition.  It  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  Paris,  Brussels,  Leipzig,  London, 
Milan,  Madrid,  Warsaw,  Rotterdam,  Pesth,  and 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  first  7000  were  sold  out 
in  Paris  in  two  days,  and  for  a  month  the 
firm  were  printing  new  copies  every  day. 
The  week  after  the  issue  of  the  book,  the 
author  received  letters  from  nine  women,  say- 
ing they  had  christened  their  babies  either 
Maurice  or  Cosette  ;  and  within  the  year  hosts 
of  women  had  written  making  him  proposals 
of  marriage.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  mod- 
ern authors  that  success  does  not  take  this 
particular    form. 

David  Graham  Phillips  writes  in  a  stand- 
ing position.  Of  this  mode  of  literary  work 
he  says  :  "I  write  standing  because  it  is  the 
most  healthful  way  to  work,  and  I  feel  better 
afterward.  No,  I  don't  mind  the  weariness 
incident  to  standing  so  long,  for  I  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  position,  and  rather 
like  it.  I  write  7000  to  8000  words  a  day,  or 
about  three  and  one-half  newspaper  columns." 

The  latest  news  from  abroad  of  current 
books  has  it  that  the  two  books  which  are 
together  making  the  spring's  literary  sensation 
in  England  are  H.  B.  Wells's  "Tono  Bungay"' 
and  J.  C.  Snaith's  "Araminta." 

"Lady  Mechante,  being  Certain  Precious 
Phases  in  the  Careers  of  a  Naughty  Non- 
parila :  a  Farce  in  Filigree"  is  the  fantastic 
title  of  a  novel  by  Gelett  Burgess,  which  will 
be  published  next  season.  The  author  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  "most  Burgesque"  attempt 
at  fiction,  having  been  written  for  his  own 
private  amusement  and  without  thought  of 
publication.  The  book  is  largely  satirical, 
dealing  with  life  in  London,  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  and  New  York. 

Lottie  Blair  Parker,  author  of  the  plays. 
"Way  Down  East"  and  "Under  Southern 
Skies,"  has  turned  her  hand  to  fiction. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  issue  her  novel  en- 
titled "Homespun"  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  comes  out  vigor- 
ously in  Life  for  "catering  to  the  higher 
wants  of  man."  She  is  in  Germany  at  pres- 
ent and  much  reminded  of  the  absence  in  the 
New  World  of  "the  color,  the  richness,  the 
traditions,  and  the  romance  of  the  old." 
America's  indifference  to  music  and  in  par- 
ticular to  opera  forms  the  basis  of  Mrs. 
Atherton's  assault.  There  is  no  reason — that 
is  to  say,  no  external  reason — why  every 
American  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
or  more  should  not  have  opera  practically  all 
the   year  round.      As   a   matter    of   fact,   it   is 


only  two  or  three  of  the  largest  cities  which 
have  any  opera  at  all.  "There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  modern  civilization,"  says 
Mrs.  Atherton,  "than  that  a  nation  numbering 
upward  of  80,000,000  and  of  a  wealth  so  vast 
that  it  is  the  billionaire  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  (alas!  in  many  eyes  the  vulgar 
parvenu)  caters  less  to  the  higher  wants  of 
man  than  any  one  of  the  many  subdivisions  of 
the  comparatively  small  state  of  Germany." 

The  friends  of  John  Davidson  are  now  cer- 
tain that  he  must  be  dead,  and  correspond- 
ence found  in  his  desk  favors  that  assumption. 
If  he  has  found  life  too  hard,  then  there  is 
much  of  pathos  in  these  lines  by  him  which 
are  published  in  the  latest  issue  of  The  Eng-f 
lishivoman.  They  are  entitled  "From  Grub 
Street" : 

My  love,  my  wife,  three  months  ago, 
I  joined  the  fight  in  London  town. 
I  haven't  conquered  yet,  you  know, 
And  friends  are  few,  and  hope  is  low; 
Far  off  I  see  the  shining  crown. 

I'm  daunted,  dear;  but  blow  on  blow 
With  ebbing  force  I  strike,  and  so 
I  am  not  felled  and  trodden  down, 
My  love,  my  wife! 

I  wonder  when  the  tide  will  flow, 
Sir  Oracle  cease  saying  "No," 

And  Fortune  smile  away  her  frown. 

Well,  while  I  swim  I  can  not  drown; 
And  while  we  sleep  the  harvests  grow, 
My   love,   my  wife! 
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JAMES  '"ADMIRABLE"  CRICHTON. 

Dazzling  Attainments,  Knightly  Skill,  and  Treach- 
erous Death  of  the  Genius. 


References  to  the  Admirable  Crichton  are 
still  frequent  in  current  literature,  but  exact 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
this  famous  Scot  is  by  no  mans  pervasive. 
A  well-informed  and  critical  biographic 
sketch  of  the  scholar,  poet,  disputant,  and 
chevalier,  appears  in  the  May  number  of 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Whibley,  and  it  proves  that  in 
spite  of  the  glamor  that  surrounds  his  name, 
and  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  a  self-centred 
genius,  the  youth  had  a  well-founded  claim  to 
the  proud  distinction  that  has  clung  to  his 
name.  His  career  was  as  romantic  in  truth 
as  that  of  an}'  figure  in  fiction : 

James  Crichton,  the  son  of  Robert  Crichton 
of  Eliock,  Lord  Advocate,  and  of  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of 
Beath,  was  born  in  1560,  on  an  island,  says 
rumor,  already  busy  about  him,  in  the  Lake 
of  Cluny.  On  either  side  he  claimed  royal 
descent,  and  his  pretensions  had  a  surer  basis 
in  fact  than  those  of  many,  his  compatriots, 
who  vaunted  a  lofty  lineage.  The  precocity 
which  has  made  him  immortal  was  sedulously 
tended.  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  Robertson,  and 
Rutherford  share  the  glory  of  his  education, 
and  he  was  but  thirteen  when  he  took  his 
first  degree  at  St.  Andrews,  a  boy  bachelor 
in  very  truth.  Two  years  later  he  became 
Master  of  Arts,  and  at  seventeen,  when  he 
went  first  upon  his  travels,  the  days  of  his 
pupilage  were  done.  By  habits  of  invincible 
industry  he  had  improved  a  natural  aptitude 
until  he  might  claim,  without  boasting,  to 
be  the  most  learned  youth  of  his  years  that 
ever  held  his  own  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
He  carried  in  his  brain  all  the  erudition  of 
the  time.  If  we  may  believe  an  early  docu- 
ment, doubtless  inspired  b3T  himself,  he  was 
already  the  master  of  ten  languages.  Philoso- 
phy and  theology  held  no  secrets  from  him. 
He  knew  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
as  the  merchant  knows  his  account  books, 
and  he  had  studied  profoundly  all  the  contro- 
versies which  those  masters  of  science  had 
inspired. 

In  describing  Crichton's  "surpassing  beaut}'," 
Mr.  Whibley  refers  to  the  "mark  of  a  red 
rose  which  nature  had  put  about  his  right 
eye,"  and  which  seemed  to  mark  him  as  some- 
thing rare  among  men.  His  eloquence,  quick 
and  persuasive,  sprang  perhaps  from  his  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  gift : 

But  the  most  remarkable  talent  that  the 
lavish  gods  had  bestowed  upon  him  was  the 
talent  of  memory,  a  talent  far  more  highly 
esteemed  then  than  now.  "He  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  forget,"  says  his  inspired  rhapso- 
dist.  Whatever  he  had  once  seen  or  heard 
was  his  own  intimate  possession  until  the  end 
of  life.  Had  he  listened  perchance  to  a  long 
oration,  he  could  give  it  back  word  for  word 
as  it  was  delivered.  He  possessed,  moreover, 
a  rapid  trick  of  improvisation.  He  could  com- 
pose Latin  verses  on  any  given  subject,  in 
any  given  metre.  He  resembled  those  artists 
of  the  music  hall  who  once  upon  a  time  could 
sing  a  song  on  the  first  man  chosen  from  a 
delighted  audience.  And  he  achieved  some- 
thing more  which  was  bevond  their  reach. 
Having  improvised  a  poem,  he  could  repeat  it 
backwards,  beginning;  at  the  last  word — a  feat 
which  was  hailed  as  none  the  less  wonderful 
on  account  of  its  uselessness. 

The  manifold  gifts  of  his  mind  did  not  im- 
pede the  prowess  of  his  body.  He  was  as 
apt  for  arms  as  for  arts.  His  learning  was 
nothing  else  than  a  flower  to  be  worn  at  the 
point  of  his  lance  or  on  the  crest  of  his  hel- 
met. He  excelled  in  all  the  martial  exer- 
cises of  his  time.  A  formidable  antagonist 
with  sword  and  dagger,  he  was  invincible  in 
the  joust.  Neither  his  hand  nor  his  tongue 
ever  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an  adver- 
sary. As  a  horseman  he  found  few  rivals 
among  the   cavaliers  of  his  time. 

Such  was  James  Crichton  as  he  appeared 
to  the  eulogists,  inspired,  as  I  have  said,  by 
himself.  Such  he  seemed  to  the  schools  and 
courts  of  Paris,  when  they  witnessed  his  feats 
of  daring  and  erudition.  He  was  no  more 
than  seventeen  when  first  he  sought  fame  and 
fortune  abroad,  and  surely  his  gifts  could  have 
found  no  more  fitting  theatre  than  Paris  for 
their  display.  For  the  Paris  to  which  he 
came  was  the  Paris  of  Henri  III  and  Bran- 
tome,  the  Paris  whose  gaiety  Rabelais  had 
enhanced,  whose  pedantry  his  ridicule  had 
not  abolished.  If  in  joyousness  of  heart  the 
Parisians  still  took  for  their  motto,  "Do  what 
you  will,"  they  still  loved  the  combats  of 
spear  and  brain  which  had  made  them  famous. 
Learning  and  braver}'  were  alike  the  serv- 
ants of  competition.  Tourneys  were  held  in 
the  Louvre,  the  voice  of  discussion  was  heard 
at  the  Sorbonne.  An  equal  chance  of  dis- 
tinction was  given  to  the  knights-errant  of 
pen  and  sword,  and  in  Paris  Crichton  found 
himself  most  intimately  at  home.  Nothing 
had  yet  availed  to  check  the  practice  of  dis- 
putation, of  disputation  on  all  subjects,  in  all 
forms  and  languages,  in  accordance  with  all 
rules.  It  was  well-nigh  a  century  since  Pico 
della  Mirandola  had  offered  to  defend  nine 
hundred  paradoxes  against  all  comers,  and  the 
test  of  learning  was  still  the  same.  To  us 
the  test  seems  pedantic  and  irrelevant,  but  it 
was  the  test  of  the  time,  and  by  it  Crichton. 
like  many  another  of  sounder  learning  than 
he.  was  tried  and  found  excellent 

From  P  ris.  where  his  vogue  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  Crichton  went  to  Genoa,  and  there 
encountered  poverty.  He  won  honors  there, 
even,    bu'     nothing    more,    and    went    on,    to 

w£«*  not  yet  twenty-one  when  he  came 

a  joy  still  in  all  save  experience  and 

ige  of  the  world.    He  was  determined, 


at  all  hazards,  to  conquer  fame  and  wealth, 
and  he  set  about  the  conquest  by  the  only 
method  yet  discovered  by  ambitious  men — 
the  method  of  bold  and  fearless  advertise- 
ment. A  handbill  was  issued,  obviously  with 
his  connivance,  in  which  were  celebrated  his 
handsome  person,  his  vast  learning,  his  in- 
vincible skill  in  arms  and  horsemanship.  It 
is  an  ingenuous  production,  brief  and  adula- 
tory, a  masterpiece  of  blatant  and  unashamed 
panegyric.  Yet  it  is  of  surpassing  interest, 
for  not  only  is  it  an  early  specimen  of  the 
preliminary  puff — it  is  the  one  solid  piece  of 
evidence  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  Crich- 
ton rests.  Had  he  lived  today  he  would  have 
confided  to  the  reporters  what  a  very  fine 
fellow  he  was.  There  being  no  reporters  at 
his  hand,  he  inspired  a  hack  to  compose  a 
handbill,  which  declared  his  perfections  in 
the  simplest  language.  And  simple  as  it  was, 
it  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  his  biogra- 
phers, who  have  echoed  its  crude  flatter}-  to 
such  purpose  that  the  earliest  half-dozen  au- 
thorities for  the  life  of  Crichton  are  not  six 
but  one.  Such  was  the  first  part  of  Crich- 
ton's scheme  for  making  himself  known  to  the 
scholars  of  Venice. 

From  Venice  to  Padua,  where  he  was  victor 
in  ever}'  field,  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Man- 
tua, where  came  the  end  of  his  career.  His 
first  exploit  was  a  combat,  in  which  he  met 
an  Italian  master  of  the  sword  who  had  chal- 
lenged all,  and  he  not  only  won.  but  killed  his 
antagonist  The  duke  applauded  his  courage 
and  skill  and  made  him  tutor  of  his  son. 
Followed  a  golden  period,  and  then  the  treach- 
erous ending  of  a  brilliant  career : 

It  was  at  the  time  of  carnival,  when  Crich- 
ton, accompanied  by  the  princess  whom  he 
loved,  encountered  Vincenzo  Gonzago  and  the 
rabble  rout  of  his  cup-shotten  companions. 
Some  say  that  a  street  in  Mantua  was  the 
place  of  meeting,  others  declare  that  Crich- 
ton was  holding  the  courtyard  of  the  prin- 
cess's palace  against  the  roysterers.  All  are 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  of  the  conflict. 
Crichton,  not  knowing  who  were  his  adver- 
saries, ran  one  of  them  through  with  his 
sword,  and  was  on  the  point  of  despatching 
the  second,  when  a  voice  cried,  "Hold,  hold ! 
kill  not  the  prince!"  In  an  instant  Crichton 
recoiled,  the  prince  pulled  off  his  vizard,  and 
Crichton,  sensible  of  his  mistake,  dropped  on 
his  knee,  like  a  true  knight  and  gave  the 
prince  the  hilt  of  his  conquering  sword.  The 
prince,  mad  with  wine  and  rage,  grasped  the 
proffered  hilt  and  ran  the  blade  through  the 
heart  of  the  Scot  Never  was  a  more  das- 
tardly crime  committed,  and  as  the  gallant 
Crichton  fell,  the  princess,  ^'rending  her  gar- 
ments and  tearing  her  hair,  like  one  of  the 
Graces  possessed  with  a  fur}-,"  spoke  thus : 
"O  villains,  what  have  you  done  ?  You 
vipers  of  men,  that  have  thus  basely  slain 
the  valiant  Crichton.  the  sword  of  his  own 
sex  and  the  buckler  of  ours,  the  glory  of  this 
age,  and  the  restorer  of  the  lost  honor  of  the 
Court   of   Mantua :    O    Crichton,    Crichton !" 

The  story  told  by  Urquhart.  with  an  em- 
broider}' marvelous  even  for  him.  is  abun- 
dantly strengthened  by  earlier  authorities. 

Mr.  Whibley  decides  that  Crichton's  writ- 
ings, prose  and  verse,  would  long  since  have 
fallen  into  oblivion  but  for  the  glamor  of 
his  name.  He  was  not  a  true  poet.  But  he 
was  fortunate  in  strength,  in  skill,  and  in 
eloquence,  perhaps  most  fortunate  of  all  in 
his  early  death  : 

He  filled  a  greater  space  than  the  most  of 
men.  He  had  a  talent  for  attracting  the  eyes 
of  others  to  him,  and  thus  he  achieved  a  result 
which,  but  for  him.  might  have  seemed  im- 
possible :  he  made  pedantry  romantic  Out 
of  the  dry  bones  of  dry  philosophy  he  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  effect  We  can  well  be- 
lieve that  neither  his  mind  nor  his  tongue 
weighed  heavily  on  abstruse  subjects.  They 
touched  them,  and  were  off.  I  have  likened 
him  to  a  butterfly,  brilliant  in  color  and  light 
on  wing,  but  he  was  a  butterfly  who  fed  on 
cabbages.  And  like  a  butterfly  he  was  vain  of 
the  splendid  effects  he  knew  how  to  produce- 
He  wished  to  excel  at  all  costs.  He  breathed 
most  easily  in  an  atmosphere  of  combat  His 
highest  happiness  was  to  pit  himself  against 
this  or  that  adversary,  to  make  his  superiority 
visible,  and  he  cared  not  whether  his  hand 
held  a  sword  or  a  book.  The  cause  of  learn- 
ing was  little  to  him :  it  was  the  cause  of 
Crichton  that  he  had  at  heart  He  died 
young,  and  deserves  an  amiable  judgment 
Yet  if  we  accept  the  praises  of  his  friends, 
and  look  kindly  upon  bis  written  words,  we 
can  not  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  could 
have  added  a  single  stone  to  the  monument 
of  human  knowledge.  His  genius  was  like  a 
block  of  ice,  clear  and  frozen,  which  the 
changing  season  melts  to  water. 


In  the  courts  of  Venice,  when  a  prisoner 
is  about  to  be  condemned  to  death,  a  tall  and 
ghostly  looking  individual,  dressed  in  a  long, 
black  gown,  walks  majestically  to  the  centre 
of  the  courtroom,  bows  solemnly  to  the  judge, 
and  in  cavernous  voice  pronounces  the  words, 
"Remember  the  baker!"  Then  he  bows  again 
and  stalks  away,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  a  baker  was  exe- 
cuted in  Venice  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty.  When  his  innocence  was  estab- 
lished the  judges  who  condemned  him  gave  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  city,  the  interest  on 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  setting  up  and 
perpetual  burning  of  a  lamp,  known  as  the 
"lamp  of  expiation,"  in  the  palace  of  the 
doges. 

-«■••- 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  travel,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  new  branch  into  the  Muir  woods, 
and  the  new  National  Park,  presented  to  the 
government  by  William  Kent,  the  Mount 
Tamalpais  Railway  managers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  put  on  extra  train  service. 


Unobtrusive  Finance. 
American  diplomats  and  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  secure  their  cash  through  Seligman  & 
Co.,  London.  The  tales  they  tell  are  amusing. 
A  typical  young  American  recently  was  desig- 
nated the  secretary  of  an  American  delegation 
to  a  foreign  diplomatic  conference.  He 
financed  the  party,  and  among  his  duties  was 
that  of  cashier  at  different  times  of  credits 
upon  Seligman  &  Co.,  amounting  in  one  in- 
stance, to  the  lump  sum  of  $50,000.  His  ex- 
perience was  such  that  he  supposed  that 
marble  pillars,  elaborate  frescoes,  a  vast 
counting-room,  and  a  great  office  building 
must  surely  house  an  institution  capable  of 
paying  over  so  large  a  sum.  He  had  much 
difficult}'  to  locate  the  London  banking-house. 
He  had  to  climb  a  musty  stairs  and  search  in 
the  rear  of  a  wandering,  almost  ramshackle 
building.  He  finally  found  a  small  room 
where  a  couple  of  clerks  were  railed  in  behind 
a  desk  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  But 
his  credit  was  promptly  cashed  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  surprise  at  the  amount 


I 


Miss  Clement's  Farewell  Concert. 
Miss  Ada  Clement's  farewell  concert  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Pre- 
sidio Terrace,  First  Avenue  and.  Washington 
Street,  this  Saturday  afternoon,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  notable  musical  events  of  the 
season.  Besides  Miss  Clement's  piano  solos, 
there  will  be  songs  by  Mrs.  Mathilde  Wismer 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Van  Ness  Cox,  'cello  solos  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Pasmore,  and  violin  solos  by 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer.  The  programme  is  an 
inviting  one. 


A  number  of  American  capitalists  have 
joined  in  the  purchase  of  the  delightful  coun- 
try seat  of  the  Duke  of  Fife,  in  Scotland.  It 
is  now  being  converted  into  something  that  in 
America  would  be  called  a  hotel.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  not  a  hotel  at  all.  It  is  a 
place  where  American  millionaires  who  do 
not  happen  to  have  daughters  married  to  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  and  who  do  wish  to  know  the 
very  swell  end  of  English  country  life,  are  in- 
vited to  come  as  paying  guests.  This  his- 
torical mansion  is  situated  in  Banffshire.  It 
looks  over  the  sea  in  front  of  Murray  Firth 
and  stands  in  a  magnificent  wooded  park  of 
140  acres.  The  shooting  which  goes  with  it 
covers   something  like   50,000  acres. 


Emperor   William   is   still   outspoken   in  his 
admiration    for   American    proclivities.      Mme. 
S  chum  ami -Heink    recently    returned    to    this 
country   from   Germany,  and,  of  course,  men- 
tions   easily    her    appearance    before    royalty. 
She    says :      "I    sang    for     the     Kaiser,     the 
Kaiserin,  and  the  Queen  of  England  at  a  pri- 
vate   concert    in    the    Kaiser's    winter    palace, 
near   Berlin.      Nearly   every  song   I   sang  was 
i  an   American    song — national    airs,   war   songs 
]  like  'Dixie'  and  'Marching  Through   Georgia," 
I  and  songs  like  'Home,  Sweet  Home.'     I  sang 
j  them  because  I   am  an  American  now,   and  I 
wished   to    honor   my   country   before    royalty. 
My    imperial    audience    was    delighted,    espe- 
cially  the   Kaiser.      He   applauded   each   song 
eagerly,   and   when   I   finished   he   told   me   he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  American  songs.     He 
said    he    admired    the   American    people    and 
bade   me   bring  his  best  greetings   to   them." 


Dr.  Hermann  Hilger,  editor  of  Die  Gegen- 
zcart,  advocates  an  exposition  in  Berlin  in 
1913.  The  advantage  of  this  date,  he  argues, 
|  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Kaiser's  acces- 
sion  to  the  throne. 


It   is    declared     that     the     deposed    Abdul  \ 
Hamid's  treasure,  found  at  Yildiz   Kiosk,  of  ; 
which    no    one  yet   knows   the   value,   is   com- 
posed exclusively  of  money.     The  late  Sultan 
received  large  suras  in  new  bank  notes.     Ac- 
cording to   curious   statistics  which   have  just  | 
been    compiled    at    the    ministry    of    finance, 
these   bank   notes,    of   which   the   numbers   al-  j 
ways    were    registered,    did    not    again    appear 
in  circulation.     The  same  holds  good  of  newly 
struck    coins,    gold    and    silver,    which,    once 
having  entered  Yildiz  Kiosk,  never  came  out 
again. 

-■  «  *- 

Captain    V.    Edwards,    who    is    making    an  j 

overland  cross-country  trip   from  San  Diego,  { 
California,   to    New   York   in   a   wagon   drawn 

by  four  Angora  goats,  has  reached  the  Missis-  ! 

-sippi   River  on   his   Eastern  way.     The  object  I 

of  the  trip   is   to   demonstrate   the   usefulness  [ 

and    endurance    of    Angora    goats.      The    cap-  I 

tain    will    write    a    book    giving    the    details  \ 

of    his    trip    and    the    history    of    the    Angora  i 
goat. 

■»•»- — 

Plans  for  the  monster  music  festival  to  be 
held  in  Madison   Square  Garden,  New  York, 
next    month    have   been   completed.      Thirteen 
thousand    singers    are    expected    to    assemble,  i 
and  seven  concerts  will  be  given,  on  June  19,  , 
20,    21,    and    22.      Invitations    have    been    ac- 
cepted by  President  Taft,   Governor  Hughes,  i 
and   Mayor   McClellan. 


SAUSALITO 

MARINE  VIEW  RESIDENCE 

12  rooms,  3  frontage* 

FOR  SALE 

J.  B.  GRIMWOOD 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IS    NOW    PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED    AT 

34  KEARNY  ST. 

BET.    MARKET   AND    POST 


G OLDEN 
<$TATE 
TED 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round -Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 

Mav  15,   16,  20,   21,  22,   31. 

June  1  to  4,  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc. 

July   1  to  7,  inc. 

August  9  to  13,  inc. 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

RATES 

New  York    §108.50 

Washington    107.50 

Boston 110.50 

New  Orleans   67.50 

Chicago 72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months'  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or  call  for  descriptive  matter  and  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Office* 

SS2-8S4  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Towns  end  Stt.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Street*,  Oakland 
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"THE    GENIUS"   AND    "SPORTING 
LIFE." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Well,  of  all  attenuations  of  farcical  ema- 
ciation commend  me  to  ''The  Genius."  And 
yet,  no.  After  all,  "The  Genius''  is  a  farce. 
We  are  getting  unused,  these  days,  to  farces. 
and  to  their  extreme  slightness  of  scaffolding. 
The  day  of  the  farce,  thank  heaven,  has  passed 
away,  and  its  voice  is  rarely  heard  in  the 
land.  This  means  that  when  it  occasionally 
pops  up  its  head  it  is  endurable,  even  mildly 
enjoyable,  because  it  has  now  become  a  nov- 
elty. 

And  Nat  Goodwin  is  funny  in  "The 
Genius."  And  why  is  he  funny?  Because 
"The  Genius"  is  funny  ?  Xo,  simply  and 
solely  because  he  is  himself  in  his  antic  mood. 
It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  theatre- 
going  public  of  the  day  that  Nat  Goodwin  has 
built  up  a  comfortable  fortune  by  abjuring 
acting  and  being  himself.  "Seem  not,  only 
be,"  says  the  wise  saw.  So  the  genial 
Nathaniel  doesn"t  "seem"  at  all,  in  spite  of 
past  experiments  with  Shylock,  but,  renounc- 
ing all  those  illusions  that  continually  harass 
the  light  comedian,  he  has  now  settled  con- 
tentedly down  to  uxoriousness  and  the  prac- 
tice   or    his    specialty. 

In  "The  Genius"  he  assumes  the  role  of 
Jack  Spencer,  a  moneyed  young  man  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  is  in  love  with  Art.  So 
Jack  hires  a  sort  of  "La  Eoheme"  outfit  of 
starving  geniuses  to  allow  him.  for  a  hand- 
some compensation,  to  have  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing perpetrated  their  masterpieces  in,  respec- 
tively, music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Behold 
Nat  Goodwin,  then,  in  his  full  glory  of  ridicu- 
lousness, with  a  painting  apron  weirdly  ab- 
breviated in  the  rear,  an  artist's  velveteen 
coat,  and  a  headpiece — presumably  a  painting 
cap — that  looks  as  if  it  came  from  a  Turkish 
bazaar. 

Jack  Spencer  cuts  up  all  kinds  of  capers, 
while  a  sort  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  collection 
of  art  admirers  and  aesthetes  yearn,  and  pros- 
trate, and  kowtow  to  the  rising  genius  of  ver- 
satility. 

The  play  rapidly  becomes  broad  burlesque, 
with  an  occasional  scene  of  sentiment  thrown 
in,  in  which  the  well-known  rapid  transition 
from  sentimentality  to  absurdity  takes  place, 
with  the  audience,  as  ever,  a  hilariously  ap- 
proving witness. 

Edna  Goodrich  acts  as  a  model — who,  by 
the  way,  doesn't  know  how  to  pose — and  wins 
the  affections  of  the  conveniently  rich  Spen- 
cer with  such  rapidity  that  he  speedily  finds 
himself    saddled    with    two    best   girls. 

But  why  go  on?  The  play,  as  may  be  seen, 
is  merely  cheerful  idiocy.  In  it,  fortunately 
for  her,  Edna  Goodrich  has  not  a  living  thing 
to  do  but  look  pretty.  This  she  does  with  la- 
borious self-consciousness.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  she  will  never,  never  learn  to  act. 
So,  under  the  circumstances,  since  beauty  is 
only  skin  deep,  and  beauties  must  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  it  is  pardonable  for  the 
lovely  one  to  wear  gorgeous  pearl  embroidered 
specimens  of  the  dressmaker's  art  that,  while 
setting  off  her  prettiness  most  triumphantly — 
prettiness,  by  the  way,  is  the  right  word,  for 
Mrs.  Nat  is  not  really  beautiful — would  in- 
fallibly blast  her  reputation  even  in  the  crazy 
Bohemia  of  "The  Genius." 

The  supporting  company  does  not  appear 
to  such  advantage  as  in  "The  Easterner." 
The  three  artists  have  a  weird  collection  of 
accents.  Mr.  Morrison  did  very  well  as  the 
Mexican  in  the  other  play,  but  in  this  his 
i  lalb'c  accent  is  away  off.  As  for  the  Ger- 
man accent  and  the  Irish  brogue,  they  appear 
and  disappear  with  confusing  suddenness,  but 
most  of  the  time  are  an  indeterminate  quan- 
tity. 

The  little  touch  of  burlesque  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rich  and  idiotic  art  fancier  was 
not  badly  done,  and  Zeffie  Tilbury's  Josephine 
was  also  well  in  line  with  the  pronounced 
burlesque  of  the  piece. 


sentiment    are    more    important    than    realism 
and   costliness   of   setting. 

"Sporting  Life"  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
older  style  of  melodrama  which  runs  to 
action,  action,  always  action,  well  set  forth  in 
a  plurality  of  varied  scenes.  In  its  five  acts 
there  are  a  cool — or  a  hot — fifteen  scenes. 
The  characters,  of  whom  there  are  thirty  odd, 
are  sharply  defined — that  is,  the  leading  ones 
— being  classified  either  as  sheep  or  goats, 
with  the  traits  of  few  of  them  shading  into 
those  uncertainties  which  in  life  so  often 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  label  people  we 
know  as  potentially  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
The  two  authors — Cecil  Raleigh  and  Sey- 
mour Hicks — of  "Sporting  Life"  have  had  no 
time  for  character  building,  which  is,  in  these 
later  days,  beginning  to  be  quite  the  thing  in 
melodrama,  although  as  yet  psychology  has  in 
it  but  a  slight  and  shy  footing.  But  the  au- 
thors of  "Sporting  Life,"  knowing  the  preva- 
lence of  "sports"  in  this  pleasure-loving 
sphere,  and  being  well  aware  that  the  non- 
sports  feel,  although  in  a  lessened  degree, 
something  of  the  same  interest  in  "sports" 
that  they  have  in  Bohemians,  have  started  in 
to  gratify  this  curiosity  in  a  thorough,  work- 
manlike  manner. 

They  give  us  all  they  can  possibly  squeeze 
in  for  our  money.  The  atmosphere  and 
slang  of  the  stables  are  to  be  enjoyed,  together 
with  horses,  jockeys,  bookmakers,  touts,  and 
trainers,  with  tips  flying  around,  and  well- 
dressed  lords  and  honorables  and  their  women- 
kind  trying  to  catch  them  on  the  fly,  and  be- 
sides these  accessories  we  have  a  murder,  a 
race,  an  exposition,  and  a  prize-fight. 

Foreseeing  the  necessity  of  touching  our 
hearts,  the  foxy  authors  have  bestowed  upon 
Cavanagh  the  trainer  a  large  family  of  good- 
looking  girls,  and  one  son,  nearly  all  of  whom 
wade  in  trouble.  One  of  the  girls  is  seduced, 
another  becomes  engaged  to  a  young  man — 
an  earl,  by  the  way,  for  we  stop  at  nothing, 
not  even  social  distinctions,  in  the  "Sporting 
Life"  brand  of  melodrama — whose  past  indis- 
cretions cause  present  anguish. 

The  son,  poor  young  man,  wades  in  woe  and 
crime.  Really,  Cavanagh  Senior  was  very 
scurvily  treated  by  his  creators,  but  he  takes 
it  out  of  them  by  becoming  enormously  lo- 
quacious in  moments  of  deep  emotion. 

There  is  a  villainess  of  the  deepest  dye  in 
"Sporting  Life,"  who,  when  reproached  by 
young  Cavanagh  for  luring  him  to  financial 
ruin  attended  by  crime,  remarks  truthfully, 
"If  it  weren't  for  fools  like  you  what  would 
women  like  me  do  with  our  spare  time  ?" 

A  thrill  of  horror  ought  to  have  penetrated 
cur  hard  hearts  at  hearing  this  axiom,  but  the 
audience  laughed  long,  loud,  and  unsympa- 
thetically. 

The  authors  hit  on  one  queer  conceit  which 
worked  out  well.  They  had  the  omnipresent 
money-lender  whose  agency  is  necessary  to 
keep  sporting  activities,  in  England  at  least, 
on  the  go,  pictured  as  a  sort  of  benevolently 
inclined  Providence,  who,  while  looking  out 
carefully  for  his  profits,  endeavored  to  block 
the  game  of  the  wicked,  aid  the  plans  of  the 
good,  and  supply  a  few  moral  props  for  the 
swaying  shapes  of  those  whose  possibilities  lay 
in  either  direction. 

There  is  something  in  the  climate  of  a 
purely  objective  play  like  "Sporting  Life"  that 
nips  histrionism  in  the  bud.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  cruel  misunder- 
standing between  the  earl  and  his  prospective 
earless  is  cleared  away,  and  in  a  moment  they 
are  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  And  did  the 
earl  devour  with  loving  gaze  the  dear  fea- 
tures, lately  so  cold,  now  once  more  trans- 
formed by  love  and  tenderness  ?  Not  he. 
Clasping  her  automatically  and  abstractedly 
with  a  well-trained  arm,  he  fixed  his  gaze  on 
the  top  gallery,  and  spouted.  And  that's  the 
melodrama  of  it.  Nobody  missed  the  lover's 
gaze  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Oh,  I  forgot!  There  was  a  bona  fide  "pug," 
as  Cashel  Byron  pleasantly  calls  it,  Battling 
Nelson,  the  champion  lightweight  pugilist  of 
the  universe,  who  fought  several  rounds  with 
the  earl,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  well  batted 
in  the  face — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  mug — for, 
presumably,  a  handsome  salary,  since  he  care- 
fully avoided  planting  some  muscular  reprisals 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  opponent.  I  sup- 
pose because  leading  men  can  not  run  the  risk 
of  having  their  professional  beauty  disfigured, 
even  though  it  be  honorably  accomplished  by 
the  champion  lightweight  pugilist  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

As  a  contrast,  this  week  we  are  having  sim- 
plicity and  pathos,  with  a  good  piece  of  acting 
by  Charles  Dow  Clark  to  relieve  the  paucity 
that  prevailed  last  week  in  this  department 
of  theatrics  in  "Sporting  Life." 


FOR    AMERICANS    IN    PARIS. 


"St.  Martin"  Describes   the  New   Hospital  for  the 
Benefit  of  Transatlantic  Visitors. 


The  Valencia  Theatre  management  is  taking 
■  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  George 
Foster  Piatt  they  have  a  crackerjack  of  a 
stage  director,  who  must  earn  his  high  salary 
by  undertaking  big  productions.  He  began 
with  "Peter  Pan."  and  had  an  affair  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  directing  the  staging 
of  "If  I  Were  King,"  as  well  as  in  "Sporting 
Life,"  which  was  on  last  week. 

There  will  be  a  slight  lull  this  week  in 
"York  State  Folks,"  which  is  a  popular  speci- 
men of  the  rural  drama,  in  which  humor  and 


Sir  Robert  Hart,  speaking  of  marriage  and 
death  customs  in  the  Far  East,  tells  a  story 
of  a  great  Chinese  scholar  and  high  official 
who  said  that  our  foreign  way  of  letting  the 
young  people  fall  in  love  and  choose  and  the 
Chinese  way  of  first  marrying  and  then  mak- 
ing acquaintance  reminded  him  of  two  kettles 
of  water ;  the  first — the  foreign — was  taken  at 
the  boiling  point  from  the  fire  by  marriage 
and  then  grew  cooler  and  cooler,  whereas  the 
second — the  Chinese — was  a  kettle  of  cold 
water  put  on  the  fire  by  wedlock  and  ever  af- 
terward growing  warmer  and  warmer,  "so 
that,"  said  his  friend,  "after  fifty  or  sixty 
years  we  are  madly  in  love  with  each  other !" 


The  news  that  an  American  hospital  has 
been  opened  in  Paris  needs  some  amplifica- 
tion and  comment  before  its  import  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  never  lived  in 
the  French  capital.  The  prospect  of  illness 
while  on  a  pleasure  tour  is  not  one  that  we 
contemplate  with  equanimity.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  contemplate  it  at  all  if  we  can  help  it, 
being  naturally  more  prone  to  believe  that 
nature,  so  far  as  our  internal  economy  is  con- 
cerned, will  graciously  cooperate  with  our  va- 
cation instincts  and  so  refrain  from  dropping 
gall  into  the  cup  of  happiness.  But  of  all 
places  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  which 
the  enlightened  traveler  would  select  for  an 
illness  Paris  is  the  very  last.  True,  it  is  the 
centre  of  European  civilization,  but  then 
centres  of  civilization  have  a  way  of  being 
hard-hearted,  and  especially  when  they  are 
also  centres  of  the  amusement-seeking  world. 
The  hotel-keeper  who  is  entertaining  a  suc- 
cession of  roysterers  feels  a  certain  resent- 
ment against  one  of  their  number  who  falls 
by  the  wayside  and  needs  a  doctor  and  a 
nurse — and  conceivably  a  hearse — instead  of 
midnight  suppers  and  a  guide  to  the  Black 
Rat.  He  can  hardly  be  blamed.  No  one 
wishes  to  be  reminded  that  flesh  is  mortal  just 
when  he  is  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  it 
ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  immortal.  Nowa- 
days if  there  is  a  skeleton  at  the  feast  we 
do  not  parade  it.  We  hustle  it  out  of  sight 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Paris  hotel-keeper  does  with  his  sick  guest. 
He  hustles  him  out  of  sight,  out  of  the  prem- 
ises, down  the  backstairs,  and  into  the  street. 
He  neither  knows  nor  cares  what  becomes  of 
him.  That  is  an  affair  for  le  bon  Dieu  whose 
peculiar  mission  it  is  to  care  for  such  things. 
"C'est  son  metier,"  as  Heine  cheerfully  re- 
marked upon  his  deathbed  when  implored  to 
seek  the  divine   forgiveness. 

Of  course,  there  are  hospitals  in  Paris — 
so  called  by  courtesy.  Why  most  of  the  Paris 
hospitals  should  be  mere  ghettos  where  germs 
of  all  kinds  hold  a  perpetual  carnival  in  dirt 
and  misery  is  one  of  those  things  not  easily 
to  be  understood.  The  Paris  physician  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  of  the  horrors  that  he 
has  to  fight  in  the  hospitals  where  he  works. 
But  he  can  do  nothing  unless  he  puts  his  hand 
pretty  deeply  into  his  own  pocket,  and  this 
some  of  them  have  done  to  their  credit.  Per- 
haps the  student  of  French  sociology  can 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  Paris  hospitals.  There 
they   are. 

The  sick  American  is  therefore  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  Paris  hotel  will 
have  none  of  him,  while  the  Paris  hospital 
will  have  all  of  him.  If  he  is  not  very  ill  he 
can  perhaps  conceal  himself  in  his  bedroom, 
provided  he  has  friends  who  will  look  after 
him.  The  doctor  can  come  and  go  unnoticed, 
but  if  he  should  be  so  evilly  disposed  as  to 
have  typhoid  he  must  have  a  nurse  and  spe- 
cial appliances  and  all  sorts  of  conspicuous 
things  and  then  out  he  goes.  There  was  a 
case  where  the  nurse  was  smuggled  in  as  a 
friend  of  the  family  and  in  plain  clothes,  but 
it  didn't  work  for  long.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man.  too,  but  his  money  did  not  save  him, 
while  for  the  man  who  is  comparatively  poor 
or  without  friends,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  he  had  never  been  born.  The  English- 
man can  get  home  in  a  few  hours  and  he  does, 
with  an  admirable  celerity,  but  the  American 
is  a  stranger  in  a  far  land  and  his  lot  is  a 
pitiable  one. 

The  new  American  hospital  is  therefore  a 
citadel  of  hope  for  the  tourist  who  feels 
premonitory  symptoms  of  his  old  complaint. 
It  will  be  opened  in  about  a  month  and  is  to 
be  found  at  Neuilly,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Paris  suburbs.  Passing  up  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee  and  through  the  Porte  Maillot 
and  the  obsolete  fortifications,  we  are  in 
Neuilly.  Away  to  the  left  the  great  Bois  de 
Boulogne  stretches  its  green  shades  for  miles 
and  close  to  the  Bois  is  the  new  hospital  con- 
structed upon  simple  lines  and  forming  quite 
a  feature  of  the  vicinity.  It  has  two  free 
wards,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  for  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  American  residents 
in  Paris  are  by  no  means  noted  for  their 
wealth.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  students, 
many  of  whom  support  themselves  precari- 
ously, and  this  class  has  been  kept  carefully 
in  mind.  There  will  be  no  difference  between 
the  paying  and  tbe  free  wards  except  in  the 
one  matter  of  privacy.  Food  and  medical  at- 
tendance will  be  equally  good,  but  those  who 
wish  to  suffer  in  solitude  can  do  so  by  paying 
for  the  privilege.  But  the  prices  will  in  no 
case  be  high.  The  hospital  will  not  be  a 
money-making  affair,  and  if  extraordinary 
gratitude  for  benefits  received  should  suggest 
a  donation  to  the  funds  it  will  be  received 
without  apology. 

The  hospital  has  so  far  cost  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  although  subscriptions 
are  still  coming  to  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  the 
American  Express  Company,  and  Munroe  & 
Co.  The  president  is  John  H.  Harjes  and 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. The  secretary  is  Henry  Cachard  of 
Coudert  Brothers  and  the  vice  -president  is 
John  J.  Hoff  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  board  of  governors  is  fairly  representa- 


tive of  the  American  colony,  containing  such 
well-known  names  as  W.  S.  Dalliba.  Colonel 
Dodge,  Ralph  W.  Hickox,  J.  W.  Sharon,  and 
A.  Van  Bergen.  There  are  also  three  Ameri- 
can physicians  upon  the  board — Dr.  Edmond 
L.  Gros,  Dr.  A.  J.  Magnin,  and  Dr.  Crosby 
Whitman.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  under 
such  guidance  nothing  that  science  or  skill 
can  suggest  has  been  left  undone.  The  elec- 
trical appliances  are  models  of  their  kind. 
The  heating  apparatus  represents  the  last 
word  of  sanitary  advance,  while  the  appliances 
have  been  purchased  with  a  single  view  to 
comfort  and  efficiency.  The  resident  physician 
is  still  to  be  appointed  and  he  will  be  engaged 
in  America  for  the  purpose,  but  the  American 
doctors  now  in  Paris  will  be  upon  the  visiting 
and  consultant  staff.  Paris  will  certainly  take 
on  a  new  attractiveness  for  those  who  know 
what  it  has  meant  to  be  ill  there. 

St.  Martin-. 
Paris,   May   7,   1909. 


George  W.  Harvey,  one  of  the  best-known 
restaurant  men  in  the  world,  died  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  ago.  He  was  sixty-nine  years 
old.  Almost  every  one  who  had  visited  Wash- 
ington since  the  Civil  War  knew  "Harvey's," 
the  famous  oyster  house  at  Eleventh  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W.,  where  were 
invented  steamed  oysters.  George  Harvey  and 
his  brothers  in  1856  established  the  first  oyster 
house  in  Washington,  and  it  became  a  gold 
mine  for  them  during  the  war,  when  officers 
and  soldiers  crowded  it,  clamoring  for  all 
sorts  of  cooked  oysters.  All  the  cooks  that 
the  Harveys  could  employ  were  unable  to 
supply  the  orders  until  a  scheme  of  throwing 
unshucked  oysters  into  boiling  water  by  the 
pailful  was  adopted.  Steam  was  later  substi- 
tuted for  boiling  water,  and  the  result  was 
steamed  oysters,  which  when  served  with  the 
kind  of  dressing  obtainable  only  at  Harvey's 
made  a  delectable  dish.  Mrs.  Seward,  the 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  put  the  stamp 
of  official  approval  on  this  dish  by  having  Mr. 
Harvey  serve  an  oyster  supper  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Since  that  time  the  res- 
taurant has  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  public 
men,  and  many  a  political  deal  has  been  ar-  ' 
ranged  in  the  private  dining-room  on  the 
second  floor.  Canvasback  duck,  which  Mr. 
Harvey  would  carve  and  mix  the  sauce  for 
himself,  was  another  dish  for  which  the  place 
was  famous. 


"Stetson"  Celebrated  Hats. 
Eugene   Korn,    15    Kearny,   "exclusive"   agent. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


m 


ORPHEUM  WAVSILL  STREET 
VIM  1LL.UK1  sjt.  stoctton  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

SUNNY  SOUTH,  with  Johnson  and  Wells 
and  10  colored  people:  PETER  DOXALD  and 
MET  A  CARSON";  LEW"  SULLY:  BAADER- 
LA  VELLE  TRIO:  MYLES  McCARTHY  and 
Company;  COUXTESS  ROSSI  and  PAULO; 
FLO  ADLER:  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures; 
Last   Week  LULU   BEESOX   TRIO. 

Evening,  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c  Box 
seats,  SI.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundavs  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE 

■  S.  LOVERICH.  Mana 


Class  '  A 


Ellis  Street  near 
Fillmore 
S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 
•  Theatre  Phone  West  663 


Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

STARTING  NEXT  MONDAY  NIGHT 

The    Famous    Musical    Comedy    Hit 

PEGGY  FROM  PARIS 

FRED    MACE  MAY    BOLEY 

All    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    Cast 

CHORUS  OF  FORTY 
Prices — Evenings,    25c,    50c.    75c,    SI-      Mais, 
(except    Sundays  and    holidays),   25c,   50c,    75c. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  &™« 


Pbone  Market  500 


ALL  THIS    AND    NEXT  WEEK 
Two    Weeks— Beginning    MONDAY,    MAY    2J 

Matinees     Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 
Charles  Fbohman  presents 

JOHN    DREW 

In  the   new  comedy  in   three  acts  entitled 

JACK  STRAW 

By    W.    Somerset    Maugham 

Author  of  "Lady    Frederick" 

Prices:    $2,    $1.50,    SI.    75c   and    50c 

Next— ETHEL    BARRYMORE. 
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VALENCIA  THEATRE  TSK£ 

"  The  onlr  sieam-neated  theatre  in  the  city. 

This     Sunday     Afternoon     and     Evening — Last 
Times   of    "York    State    Folks" 
STARTING    MONDAY    NIGHT,    May    24 
THE   MAN    FROM   MEXICO 
The    farce  that   has  made  millions   laugh 
All    of    the    Valencia     Favorites    in    the    Cast 
Wed.    mats..     10c    and    25c;     Sat.    and     Sun. 
mats.,    10c.    25c,    35c    and    50c;    evenings,.  25c, 
35c,    50c,    7Sc    and    $1.      Seats    on 
Emporium. 

Next— ARTHUR  CUNNINC  THE 

COLLEEN   BAWN." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  New  Jersey  court  has  decided  that  a 
woman  is  not  necessarily  insane  because  she 
believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  daily  life 
and  calls  her  pet  cats  by  the  names  of  the 
apostles.  The  question  arose  over  the  will 
of  a  Miss  Burnet,  who  left  an  estate  valued 
at  $300,000.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  plaintiffs  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  the 
praying  habits  of  the  dear  departed  or  upon 
her  cat  proclivities.  It  seems  that  Miss  Bur- 
net was  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  throne 
of  grace  for  guidance  in  her  business  opera- 
tions, and  as  she  left  a  very  respectable  sum 
it  would  appear  that  her  supplications  were 
not  without  avail.  They  must  have  been 
"good  for  business"  in  her  case,  but  it  has 
not  always  been  so.  Did  not  Mr.  Jerry 
Cruncher  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  complain 
that  his  wife's  habit  of  "flopping"  was  dis- 
tinctly "bad  for  business"  ?  It  is  true  that 
his  occupation  was  that  of  a  body  snatcher, 
and  this  may  have  made  a  difference. 


It  is  the  experience  of  the  French  govern- 
ment that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  appointed  to 
a  consular  or  diplomatic  position  he  imme- 
diately craves  for  a  title  and  assumes  one 
consonant  with  his  new  dignities.  He  thinks 
probably  that  the  fraud  will  not  be  detected 
in  a  foreign  country  and  that  he  may  as  well 
have  such  prestige  as  may  accrue  to  him 
from  a  titular  decoration.  But  the  French 
government  thinks  otherwise,  perhaps  moved 
by  the  incongruity  of  a  titled  officialism  that 
professes  to  serve  a  republic.  -It  has  there- 
fore made  some  inquiry  into  the  matter  and 
it  finds  that  out  of  forty-eight  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  who  are  using 
titles  only  seven  have  any  legitimate  family 
claim  to  do  so.  It  would  therefore  be  well 
to  scrutinize  the  prefixing  "de"  somewhat 
closely  and  at  least  to  avoid  matrimonial  al- 
liances upon  the  strength  of  it  until  it  has 
justified  its  existence. 


Every  one  has  heard  of  the  New  York 
bread  line,  but  the  existence  of  a  hat  line  is 
not  usually  known.  But  there  is  such  a 
line,  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  how- 
ever otherwise  disreputable  the  New  York 
loafer  may  be,  his  hat  is  usually  a  decent 
one. 

The  average  man  when  he  buys  a  new 
hat  leaves  his  old  one  at  the  store  with  some 
vague  idea  that  it  will  be  used  for  something, 
perhaps  repulped  and  made  over  into  inferior 
goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  old  hat  has 
no  value  except  to  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  wear  it,  and  so  the  large  hat  stores  have 
a  regular  morning  each  week  when  they  dis- 
play the  relics  that  have  been  left  with  them 
and  dispose  of  them  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  A  New  York  hatter  tells  a  Sun 
correspondent : 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  times  when  the  hat 
line  is  the  biggest,  because  then  most  men  buy 
new  hats.  We  give  away  hundreds  of  hats  at 
this  season,  and  the  supply  is  so  large  that  the 
applicants  can  really  be  quite  finicky. 

Not  all  of  the  men  in  our  hat  line  are  bums 
by  any  means.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in 
this  city  who  never  buy  a  hat,  men  who  are  just 
able  to  keep  the  family  fed  and  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  Where  do  they  get  the  hats  they  wear? 
Take  a  look  at  our  hat  line  some  morning  and 
you'll   see;    and   they're   not    ashamed    of   it   either. 

We  see  the  same  faces  many  times  about  this 
time  of  year,  because  men  get  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  same  place  for  their  old  hat  just  as 
you  do  for  your  new  hat,  and  we  keep  them 
supplied. 

Now  who  ever  heard  of  a  hat  line  for 
women  ?  Who  ever  knew  a  woman  to  leave 
her  old  hat  behind  in  the  store  upon  the 
purchase  of  a  new  one?  Of  course. women 
could  not  do  such  a  thing.  Small  allowances 
and  parsimonious  husbands  necessitate  the  re- 
trimming  of  the  old  hat  until  none  of  the 
original  fabric  is  left.  It  can  always  be  made 
to  do  for  "second  best." 


The  Queen  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  de- 
termined that  bull  fighting  shall  cease.  The 
reports  say  that  she  has  been  successful  in 
a  crusade  against  dueling  and  that,  em- 
boldened by  an  apparent  triumph,  she  has 
declared  war  upon  the  national  amusement  of 
her   adopted   country. 

Now,  dueling  and  bull-fighting  stand  upon 
very  different  ground.  Dueling  is  not  a  na- 
tional amusement  in  Spain.  At  most  it  is  the 
dying  survival  of  aristocratic  chivalry  that 
received  its  mortal  blow  from  Don  Quixote, 
and  its  legal  prohibition  will  have  about  as 
much  effect  in  Spain  as  the  corresponding 
prohibition  in  France,  where  duels  of  an 
innocuous  kind  are  still  fairly  common.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  Spanish  grandees  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  duels,  and  with  the  added  de- 
lights   of   forbidden    fruit. 

But  when  it  comes  to  bull-fights  the  queen 

had   better   be    careful.      She   would   do    well 

to    remember    that    she    is    English    and    not 

Spanish  and  that  she  is  already  distrusted  by 

the    people.      If    common    report    speak    truly, 

Queen  Victorii  is  not  so  beautiful  as  she  used 

to  be,  and  h^s  no  longer  the  personal   power 

that  comes  from  physical  perfections.     She  is 

said  also  to  'lave  become  a  little  peevish  and 

v  ac  ount  for  her  raids  upon   Spanish 

It     vould  be  well   for  her  to  under- 

at      in     universal      and     traditional 

Lt,    such  as   bull-fighting,   can   not   be 


abolished  by  order,  and  that  when  she  talks 
about  cruelty  to  bulls  and  horses  she  is 
simply  using  language  that  the  Spanish  people 
can  not  understand  and  that  they  suspect  to 
be  some  strange  foreign  innovation  that 
should  be  resisted.  We  are  never  so  likely 
to  deceive  ourselves  as  when  we  denounce  the 
customs  of  other  people,  and  especially  of 
other  nations.  Half  the  reformative  efforts 
in  the  world  are  nothing  more  than  self- 
conceit,  a  resentment  at  practices  that  are 
not  ours  and  at  ways  different  to  our  own. 
We  never  heard,  for  instance,  that  Queen 
Victoria  protested  against  the  chasing  of  tame 
stags  in  England,  a  practice  quite  as  cruel  as 
bull-fighting,  but  the  stag  chasing  is  a  familiar 
occurrence  and  done  by  "mine  own  people" 
and  therefore  right  and  proper,  while  the 
bull-fighting  is  unfamiliar  and  is  done  by 
strangers  and  therefore  reprehensible  and  to 
be  condemned.  When  we  think  that  we  are 
resenting  wrong-doing  we  are  often  really  in 
arms  against  a  difference  from  ourselves  and 
we  are  demanding  not  so  much  virtue  as  uni- 
formity with  our  own  customs.  If  Queen  Vic- 
toria does  not  wish  to  endanger  her  husband's 
throne  she  had  better  be  content  with  the 
smallest  of  small  beginnings  in  the  matter  of 
bull-fights  and  try  what  can  be  done  by  the 
gentlest  moral  suasion. 


Talking  of  bull-fights,  it  really  has  little 
to  do  with  the  question  above  touched  upon, 
but  it  is  a  quaint  rendering  of  an  old  Proven- 
gal  legend  that  Millicent  Wedmore  con- 
tributes to  the  May  Comhill  Magazine  and  is 
so  far  relevant  in  that  it  shows  how  love 
of  a  national  pastime  may  even  follow  its 
devotees  into  the  shadow  world.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  "el  bion"  means  "the  bulls"  : 

The  old  Arlesian  was  dead; 

He  was  too   good  for  Hell; 
Purgatory,    Saint    Michael  said, 

Would    suit    him    passing    well. 

"Give  me  one  peep  in  Paradise 

To  cheer  me  while   I   wait"; 
And  Jarjaille  gazed  with  widening  eyes — 

Then  slipped  within  the  gate. 

"Come  out,  come  out,"  Saint  Peter  cried; 

But  Jarjaille   shook  his   head. 
"I  can  not  leave  him  there  inside," 

Distracted    Peter    said. 

"It  is  no  easy  task,  I  deem, 

To  rid  me  of  this  carl. 
Ha!  I  will  summon  Saint  Trophime, 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  Aries." 

Saint  Trophime  spake:  two  cherubs  flew 

To   his  behest  outside. 
"Ei   biou!      Ei    biou!" 

These  little   angels   cried. 

At  that  beloved,   familiar  sound, 

Old  Jarjaille  gave  a  start. 
He  saw   the  bulls,   arena-bound; 

The  crowd  with  mule  and  cart; 

The  gay  procession  onward  wind, — 

He  fled  to  join  the  Fete, 
Without  a  look  or  thought  behind — 

And  Peter  closed  the  gate. 


An  American  woman  has  chosen  the  col- 
umns of  the  London  Daily  Mail  wherein  to 
describe  the  differences  between  shopping  in 
her  own  country  and  in  England.  Shopping 
in  England,  it  seems,  means  something  defi- 
nite. When  the  English  woman  says  that  she 
is  going  shopping  she  means  that  there  are 
some  definite  things  that  she  needs  and  that 
she  is  about  to  go  out  and  buy  them.  She 
goes  into  the  draper's  shop  with  the  same 
deadly  earnestness  as  the  greengrocer's  or 
the   druggist's. 

But  the  American  woman  has  no  such  ob- 
ject. With  her,  shopping  is  a  way  of  spend- 
ing the  time.  She  wants  to  see  pretty  things 
and  if  she  is  rich  she  may  buy  some  of  them, 
while  if  she  is  poor  she  may  try  to  copy  them. 
New  York  shopkeepers  know  that  this  is  done 
again  and  again,  and  they  do  not  attempt  to 
protect  themselves  from  it.  They  have  a  way 
of  appearing  not  to  mind  whether  one  buys 
anything  or  not.  They  say,  "Come  in  and  look 
around,  rest  yourself,  write  your  letters  on 
our  stationery,  rock  in  our  rocking-chairs, 
make  yourself  perfectly  at  home.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  buy!" 

I  never  sit  down  in  a  rest-room  shop  rocking- 
chair  without  being  fully  aware  that  the  chair  is 
placed  just  in  that  comfortable  angle  to  tempt 
me  to  make  myself  at  home.  I  know  full  well 
the  seduction  that  lies  in  the  cup  of  free  afternoon 
tea  offered  me  by  the  American  shopkeeper.  I 
chuckle  over  his  devices,  and  sometimes  I  vow  I 
will  never,  no  never,  buy  one  solitary  bit  of  his 
goods,  but  only  rest  in  the  rocker  all  the  livelong 
afternoon,  but  I  never  do  stop  in  the  chair  long. 
I  am  bound  to  get  up  and  wander  about,  and  some- 
times I  stumble  over  something  spread  out  on  a 
table  that  I  never  dreamed  of  wanting  or  needing 
that  I  can  not  spare  the  money  to  buy,  that  may 
force  me  to  simply  devastating  economies  in  other 
directions  if  I  do  buy  it;  but  such  considerations 
make  me  all  the  more  determined  to  buy  it.  Here 
is  a  new-shaped  collar.  Now,  I  never  knew  that 
shape  was  the  fashion  until  this  very  minute.  I 
have  an  abundance  of  collars  of  various  designs 
at  home.     I  do  not  need  another  collar.      It  costs 

wickedly  high  price — three  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  wonders  one  may  do  with  fourteen  shillings 
in  London!     No,  I  will  not  buy  that  collar! 

Stay,  I  am  feeling  so  refreshed,  so  beautifully 
rested,  having  rocked  in  the  rocking-chair  for 
half  an  hour,  that  I  just  try  the  collar  on.  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  really  buying  it.  The 
saleswoman  says  it  is  no  trouble  to  try  it  on.  She 
says,  "You  needn't  buy  it,  you  know,  but  only  try 


it  on  for  the  fun  of  the  thing!"  I  try  it  on. 
Now,  who  would  suppose  that  that  particular  shape 
in  collars  would  make  me  lose  eight  years  in  two 
minutes  and  give  an  absolutely  fascinating  and 
fetching  twist  to  my  chin?  "Send  it  to  number 
nine  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  West  One  Thousand 
and  Oneth  Street,"  I  say,  emptying  my  purse  of 
all  but  a  five-cent  piece  which  will  carry  me  home 
on    the   "trolley." 


Shopping  in  New  York  is  an  entertainment, 
while  in  London  it  is  a  duty.  That  is  the 
whole  situation  in  a  nutshell.  But  in  one 
respect  at  least  the  correspondent  gives  her 
vote  solidly  for  London — she  likes  the  man- 
ners of  the  salespeople  in  the  English  me- 
tropolis : 

Certainly  no  one  can  come  to  London  after  a 
time  spent  in  New  York  without  enjoying  the  de- 
lightful manners  of  the  London  salesmen  and 
saleswomen.  At  first  in  New  York  the  foreign 
visitor  is  shocked  by  the  absence  of  respect  of 
the  saleswoman  for  the  shopper.  Only  occasion- 
ally does  one  hear  a  "madam"  or  a  "sir."  A 
few  months  ago  I  was  buying  some  cheese  in  a 
New  York  department  store.  I  carried  a  library 
book  under  my  arm. 

"What's  that  book  you've  got  there?"  asked  the 
young  woman  who  was  slicing  the  cheese.  I  gave 
her  the  title.  "Is  it  worth  reading?"  asked  she. 
I  assured  her  that  I  found  it  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. "I'll  get  it  if  you  advise  me  to  read  it,"  she 
said,  and  now  she  was  wrapping  the  cheese  and 
tying  the  string.  I  told  her  I  did  advise  her 
to    read    it. 

"I  always  ask  intelligent-looking  ladies  who  come 
in  to  shop  what  the  books  are  they  have  with 
them,"  she  said.  "I'm  trying  to  improve.  I  don't 
intend   to    sell   cheese  all   my   life." 

And  now,  coming  to  London,  I  find  I  love  the 
manner  of  the  English  saleswoman.  I  like  the 
deference,  the  quiet  voice,  the  attentive  manner 
with  which  she  looks  after  my  wants.  "It  is 
very  becoming,  is  it  not,  madam?"  asks  the 
solicitous  saleswoman  in  Regent  Street  as  I  try 
on  a  hat  or  gown.  "It's  a  perfectly  grand  thing, 
and   you   look  a  dandy   in   it!"   somehow   does  not 


seem  quite  the  thing  these  days;  yet  this  pre- 
cise expression  was  used  to  me  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal New  York  shops  two  months  ago  as  I  tried 
on  a  blouse. 


Just  at  present  the  Parisienne  is  giving  all 
her  enthusiasm  to  the  turquoise  and  with  an 
ardor  so  keen  that  it  can  not  last.  The  tur- 
quoise, says  M.  A.  P.,  that  has  thus  seized 
my  lady's  whim  is  not  the  simple  turquoise 
with  its  soft  greenly  blue  sheen  ;  it  is  the  tur- 
quoise matrix — to  give  it  its  proper  term — the 
turquoise  dotted  with  colored  spots.  It  is  set 
in  rings,  which  are  worn  for  choice  on  the 
first  finger.  It  is  the  favorite  stone  for  the 
little  buckles  which  finish  the  fine  lace  jabot. 
Where  the  pocket  can  afford  it,  turquoise  but- 
tons are  the  thing,  while  for  bracelets  the 
stone  is  used  in  every  way  a  jeweler  can 
devise. 


The  latest  craze  among  the  ultra-fashion- 
ables of  London  is  to  have  dirty  faces.  Some 
few  years  ago  the  same  young  men  developed 
a  fancy  for  perambulating  the  streets  without 
hats,  but  the  coming  of  the  automobile  has 
changed  the  mode  of  showing  that  you  are 
not  quite  as  other  men.  The  idea  is  to  carry 
just  enough  dirt  to  look  like  fast  long  distance 
riders  who  have  just  arrived  and  have  had 
no  time  to  remove  the  traces  of  locomotion. 
A  slight  disarray  of  the  tie  and  collar  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  illusion,  while  the  real  artists 
will  add  a  slight  suggestion  of  cramp  in  the 
legs.  A  finishing  touch  is  given  by  an  oily 
smear  on  the  nose.  This  may  seem  like  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  not  more  absurd  than 
the  fashion  of  a  century  ago,  when  young  men 
aspired  to  look  like  coachmen  or  jockeys. 
But  these  very  aristocratic  young  men  never 
try  to  disguise  themselves  by  a  look  of  intel- 
ligence, which  would,  after  all,  be  more  ef- 
fective  than   any   other. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  showing 
A  New  and  Moderate  Priced  Assortment  of 

SUMMER  FURNITURE 

including 

DOUBLE   WOVEN    CANE   IN   MOSS    GREEN 

WILLOW  AND  PRAIRIE  GRASS  FURNITURE 

OLD    HICKORY    PORCH    FURNITURE 

ALAMO  HAMMOCKS 

GRASS  AND   FIBRE   RUGS   AND   MATTINGS 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Ellen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
2  5  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING  for  information 
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STORVETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Harry  was  sadly  given  to  talking,  and  by 
way  of  reproof  Paterfamilias  remarked  one 
evening,  "My  boy,  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  speech  is  silver  and  that  silence  is 
golden."  "Then,  papa,"  replied  the  lad,  "if 
one  only  talks  enough,  speech  is  as  good  as 
gold." 

A  convict  in  a  German  prison  had  been  ex- 
tremely refractory.  One  morning  the  warden 
said  to  the  keeper:  "I  say,  Huber,  the  scoun- 
drel is  acting  worse  than  ever.  Put  him  on 
bread  and  water."  "But  he  is  already  doing 
two  fast  days."  "Then  give  him  a  cook-book 
to  read." 

Little  Helen,  rummaging  among  the  book- 
shelves, found  a  volume  which  charmed  her 
by  its  title  and,  scarcely  noticed  by  mamma, 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  apparently  absorbed 
in  reading.  "Well,"  she  said  at  last,  as  she 
returned  the  volume  to  its  place,  "I  have  read 
every  line  in  the  book  from  the  first  to  the 
last  and  I  haven't  found  anything  in  it  about 
'A   Doll's   House.'  " 


As  Alexandre  Dumas  had  dined  with  a  state 
minister,  somebody  asked  him  if  he  had  en- 
joyed himself.  He  replied:  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  I  would  have  been  bored." 
Dumas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  two  francs 
to  a  beggar  whenever  he  met  him.  Once  he 
had  only  two  cents,  which  he  gave.  "Oh,  M. 
Dumas !"  exclaimed  the  beggar,  reprovingly. 
"Give  them  to  a  beggar,"  he  replied. 


President  Taft  plays  golf  fairly  well,  but  on 
his  return  from  Cuba,  away  back  in  his  career, 
he  did  not  make  a  good  impression  on  the 
links.  After  some  pretty  bad  work  on  the 
first  two  holes,  he  said  apologetically  to  his 
caddy,  a  stranger  from  the  East:  "I'm  cer- 
tainly out  of  form  today.  I've  been  on  a  sea 
voyage,  you  see.  It  must  have  upset  me." 
"Played  before,  have  ye?"  said  the  caddy. 


The  Paris  critic,  Martin,  once  only  had 
taken  his  chocolate  in  a  place  other  than  the 
Cafe  Foy,  and  he  then  found  it  not  good. 
This  happened  at  the  Regence,  and  the  young 
woman  at  the  desk,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
displeasure,  said :  "You  are  the  only  one  to 
complain.  All  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court 
who  come  here  find  it  good."  "They  also  say, 
perhaps,  that  you  are  pretty,"  he  replied, 
slowly. 

"There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  board," 
said  the  preacher,  "at  the  conclusion  of  this 
service."  So  the  official  brethren  of  the 
church  gathered  around  the  pastor  after  the 
benediction  was  pronounced.  Among  them 
was  a  stranger,  whom  it  was  necessary  as 
delicately  as  possible  to  remind  that  his  pres- 
ence was  not  needed.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  stranger ;  "I  understood  this  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  bored,  of  which  I  claim 
to  be  one." 


In  1868,  Judge  Little,  a  testy  man,  but  a 
good  lawyer,  was  suddenly  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  superior  court  bench  in  North 
Carolina.  He  had  a  habit  of  swearing  which 
could  not  be  suddenly  laid  aside.  At  one  of 
his  first  courts,  a  lawyer,  nettled  at  one  of  his 
decisions,  said,  in  a  rather  emphatic  way: 
"We  will  appeal  from  that."  The  old  judge 
forgot  the  proprieties  of  his  new  post,  and 
promptly  replied  to  the  startled  counsel,  in 
the  same  tone:     "Appeal  and  be  d d!" 


A  matron  of  the  most  determined  character 
was  encountered  by  a  young  woman  reporter 
on  a  country  paper,  who  was  sent  out  to  inter- 
view   leading    citizens    as    to    their    politics. 

"May    I    see   Mr.   ?"   she    asked   of    a 

stern-looking  woman  who  opened  the  door  at 
one  house.  "No,  you  can't,"  answered  the 
matron,  decisively.  "But  I  want  to  know  what 
party  he  belongs  to,"  pleaded  the  girl.  The 
woman  drew  up  her  tall  figure.  "Well,  take 
a  good  look  at  me,"  she  said,  "I'm  the  party 
he   belongs   to  !" 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  one  time  put  very 
neatly  the  distinction  between  sport  as  an 
amusement  and  as  an  occupation.  Dropping 
in  at  his  club,  he  met  a  young  friend,  who 
invited  him  to  play  a  game  of  billiards.  The 
philosopher  led  off  and  left  the  balls  in  a  good 
position  for  his  opponent,  who  dexterously  ran 
out,  not  allowing  his  companion  another  shot. 
Then  the  young  expert  naturally  looked  at  the 
philosopher  for  the  customary  compliment, 
but  the  loser  of  the  game  said,  very  seriously, 
after  depositing  his  cue  in  the  rack :  "Sir,  a 
certain  proficiency  in  such  a  sport  as  this  is  a 
sign  of  a  good  education  of  the  eye,  the  nerve, 
the  hand ;  but  the  mastership  of  billiards 
which  you  have  ^exhibited  could  have  been 
acquired  only  by  an  ill-spent  youth." 


"Some  men  preach,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "as 
if  they  thought  sin  is  to  be  taken  out  of  a 
man  as  Eve  was  taken  out  of  Adam,  by  cast- 
ing him  into  a  profound  slumber."  So  at  any 
rate  thought  not  South,  who,  preaching  one 
day  at  Whitehall,  observed  King  Charles  the 
Second  and  several  of  his  attendants  asleep. 


Stooping  down,  he  cried  out  to  one  of  the 
delinquents:  "My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt you,  but  if  you  snore  so  loud  you  will 
wake  the  king."  His  majesty  thereupon 
awoke,  and  turning  to  his  neighbor,  remarked 
with  his  accustomed  good  nature:  "This  man 
must  be  made  a  bishop ;  remind  me  on  the 
next  vacancy."  Latimer  speaks  of  a  woman 
who  suffered  from  insomnia,  and  who,  all 
soporifics  having  failed,  was  taken  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  when  she  fell 
at  once  into  a  refreshing  slumber. 


Once  during  the  argument  in  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  Lincoln  represented  one  party,  the  law- 
yer on  the  other  side  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
glib  talker,  but  not  reckoned  as  deeply  pro- 
found or  much  of  a  thinker.  He  would  say 
anything  to  a  jury  which  happened  to  enter 
his  head.  Lincoln,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
referring  to  this,  said :  "My  friend  on  the 
other  side  is  all  right,  or  would  be  all  right, 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiarity  I  am  about  to 
chronicle.  His  habit — of  which  you  have  wit- 
nessed a  very  painful  specimen  in  his  argu- 
ment to  you  in  this  case — of  reckless  assertion 
and  statements  without  grounds,  need  not  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  moral  fault  or  as  telling 
of  a  moral  blemish.  He  can't  help  it.  For 
reasons  which,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you 
and  I  have  not  time  to  study  here,  as  deplor- 
able as  they  are  surprising,  the  oratory  of  the 
gentleman  completely  suspends  all  action  of 
his  mind.  The  moment  he  begins  to  talk,  his 
mental  operations  cease.  I  never  knew  of  but 
one  thing  which  compared  with  my  friend  in 
this  particular.  That  was  a  small  steamboat. 
Back  in  the  days  when  I  performed  my  part 
as  a  keel  boatman,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  trifling  little  steamboat  which  used  to 
bustle  and  puff  and  wheeze  about  in  the  San- 
gamon River.  It  had  a  five-foot  boiler  and  a 
seven-foot  whistle,  and  every  time  it  whistled 
it  stopped." 

*♦*- 

THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Lessen  These,  Too. 
We've  the  telegraph  wireless, 
The  church  that  is  spireless, 
The  gas  that  is  fireless, 
Yet  these  we  desire  less 
Than  roads  which  are  mireless, 
Than  hobos  who're  tireless, 
Campaigns  that  are  Harless, 
And  statesman  who're  hireless. 

— Kansas  City   Times. 


Ready  Relief. 
Baby  whimpered  for  a  drink; 
Willie  filled  her  up  with  ink. 
Mamma,  laughing  at  the  lad. 
Fed   the   babe  with   blotting   pad. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Melodrama. 
A    play    intense,    price    ten    cents, 
Every   seat   was    filled ; 

The    villain    bold    made    blood    run    cold, 
Sixteen    men    he'd    killed. 

A    maiden    fair    with    golden    hair, 

At  his  knees  now  knelt, 
The  girl   to   shoot,    this    heartless   brute 

For    his    revolver    felt. 

But  he'd  forgot  it,  he'd  not  brought  it, 

So  with  his  pocket  knife 
He  thrusts,  the  blade  into  the  maid, 

And  thus  he  ends  her  life. 

"At  last  she's  dead,"  aside,  he  said, 
"Who'll   know   what    I    forgot?" 

But  as  she  dies  the  maiden  cries, 
"Oh,    my    God!      I'm    shot!" 

— Town   Topics. 


An  Old  Truth. 


wife, 


Skiggs    ran    away    with     Skeggs's 

Left    no    address    behind; 
But  very  soon    Skiggs  envied    Skeggs 

And  had  a  change  of  mind. 
Skeggs   advertised,    Skiggs   sent   her    back. 

Herein    the    moral    lies : 
Skiggs  now   believes — not  so   with    Skeggs — 

It    pays    to    advertise. 

— Boston   Herald. 


The  Girls  of  Lone  Ago. 
Where  are  the  girls  that  we  used  to  know; 
The  pink-frocked   girls  of  the  long  ago? 
The   little   lass   with   the   eyes   of  blue, 
And  wind-tossed  hair  of  a  golden  hue? 
Have  the  fates  been   kind  to  her,  tell  me,   pray, 
That  maid   I  loved   in  the  bygone  day? 

Where  is  the  maiden   that  stammered   so, 
The    little   lady    called    "pigeon-toe"  ? 
The  plain  little  miss  with  the  pigtail  braid, 
The  shy  little  girl  who  was  half-afraid 
To  speak  to  the  boy  that  she  didn't  know? 
Where  are  the  sweethearts  of  long  ago? 

I  can  see  them  all  in  my  dreams  today, 

Jennie  and  Marion,    Ruth   and   May, 

And  I  wonder  often  as  I  look  back. 

Has  the  world  been  kind  to  that  merry  pack? 

Come,  tell  me,  seer,  for  I  want  to  know, 

Where  are  the  sweethearts  of  long  ago? 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Woman  physician  desires  to  chaperone  one 
to  four  young  ladies  in  traveling,  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year.  Address  Box  W.,  Argo- 
naut office. 

— — — ■*♦*- 

Hirtcbman  &  Co. 

Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


£>  \J  IN  Vj  O     application 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Monroe  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California   Street 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW  YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE   STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE   OF  S.  F. 

CORONADO 
COR.  LOMA  AND  ORANCE 

AVE*  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Mili.ee, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


m& 


J  PRICKLY  HEAT,  -2~ 
(CHAFING,  and  S 
'  SUNBURN,  "VL^"- 

Removes  ill  odor  of  perspiration*    De- 

^m  ,     — ^llghtfal   after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere.  Of 

i  recelpr  of  2Se.    Gei  Menoen's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 
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THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchants 
*■  Exchange,  calls  tie  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   "The  Citizens'    Magazine'  $1.50  per 
year.     Orders  solicited. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Saviors  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $   1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 3S,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H, 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Danie! 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal 
ter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2S72  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  DiSTRtcr  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings   Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from  7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.    S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N,  E.  cor.  Sutter  and  Sansome  Sts. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 
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LIST  ON  REQUEST 
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412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 
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Knee  Length  Drawers 

50c.  ojd  upwardi  a  garment. 

You'll  enioy  the  pleasant  freedom  ol  mobon 
that  they  allow.  You'll  delight  in  the  cool  com- 
fort that  B.V.  D.'s  aflord.  You'll  be  gratified 
with  then  long  wear,  because  they  are  nude 
from  thoroughly  tested  woven  matenals. 

You'll  be  pleased  with  their  cut  and  finish. 

Every  B>V  D.  garment  is 
Identified  Only  By  This  Red  Woven 
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May  22,  1909. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip- 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  social  world  has  been  in  a  flurry  of  excite- 
ment during  the  past  fortnight  over  affairs  matri- 
monial, which  have  been  developing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  In  addition  to  several  weddings  of 
importance  there  have  been  engagements  an- 
nounced which  have  proved  of  overwhelming 
interest-  Not  all  of  the  spring  engagements  have 
been  told  as  yet  and  the  next  few  days  promise 
to  see  the  making  public  of  more  all-important 
secrets. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Livingston  L.  Baker,  to 
Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin.  No  date  has  been 
arranged    for  the   wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mattie 
Livermore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio 
P.  Livermore,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hurtgen  of  Dresden, 
Germany.  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  Lon- 
don about  July  15.  The  young  couple  will  reside 
in  Dresden. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Phelps,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  S.  Phelps, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  to  Ensign  William 
Alexander  Glassford,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.  The  wedding 
will  be  celebrated  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  1, 
at  St.   Peter's  Chapel,   Mare  Island. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Caroline 
Willis  Williams,  sister  of  Lieutenant  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Eugene  B.  Walker,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.   S.  A.     Their  wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  NewhalL  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall, 
to  Mr.  Athole  McBean.  took  place  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  at  Trinity  Church.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  high  noon  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Clampett,  Miss  Marian  Newhall  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
Newhall,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrougb,  Miss  Maud 
Bourn,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn.  Captain 
Henry  S.  Kiersted,  U.  S.  A,  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
Walter  Hobart,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  Mr.  Stewart 
Lowery,  Mr.  Laurance  Scott,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chesebrough.  A  wedding  reception  followed  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  on  Scott  and  Green  streets, 
at  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBean  left  the  follow- 
ing day  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Berry,  daughter 
o  f  Mr.  William  Berry  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Patton 
Berry,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Baldwin  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on 
Steiner  Street.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Morgan  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  Miss  Dorothy 
Berry  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  William  D. 
Page  was  the  best  man.  Only  relatives  and  the 
more  intimate  friends  were  present.  After  a 
brief  wedding  journey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
will  make  their  home  on  Steiner  Street,  near  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Severance  Rus- 
sell, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Russell,  to 
Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglass,  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Oakland.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  nine  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Allen. 
Mrs.  Charles  Sutro  was  the  matron  of  honor  and 
Miss  Helen  Sullivan  and  Miss  Mabel  Gregory- 
were  the  bridesmaids.  Ensign  R.  D.  Ghormely, 
U.  5.  N.,  was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were 
Paymaster  James  Beecher,  U.  S.  N.,  Paymaster 
Harry  Collins,  U.  S.  N.,  Paymaster  James  F.  Kutz, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  F.  B. 
Hall,  U.  S.  N.  A  reception  to  the  bridal  party 
and  more  intimate  friends  was  given  at  the  bride's 
home  on  Ninth  Street.  After  their  wedding  jour- 
ney to  Southern  California  Paymaster  and  Mrs. 
Douglass  will  live  at  Mare  Island- 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  was  the  host  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  entertained  at  an 
informal  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street- 
Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in 
San    Rafael. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Louise  McCormick  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Alice  Oge  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  entertained 
at  a  theatre  party  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week   at    the  Van    Ness  Theatre. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  at  a  tea 
on    Saturday   afternoon    at   the   Fairmont  Hotel    at 


which  addresses  were  delivered  on  "Permanent 
Philanth  ropy." 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  was  host  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Fairmont  on  Thursday  evening-  His  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
King,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn. 

M.  Emile  Amblard  of  New  York  was  the  guest 
at  an  informal  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Anderson  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  at 
which  she  entertained  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  and  Miss 
Laura    McKinstry. 

Among  recent  luncheons  at  the  St.  Francis 
was  that  given  by  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  and  Mrs.  K.  O.  Yos- 
burg. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  arrived  on  Saturday 
morning  from  her  Bakersfield  country  place,  where 
she  has  been  for  the  past  month,  and  is  at  her 
apartment  at  the  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  left  recently  for  a  month's 
stay  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helen  Irwin 
left  on  Friday  morning  of  last  week  for  Phila- 
delphia and  will  spend  the  summer  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne,  Miss  Julia  Lang- 
horne,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss  Margaret  Cal- 
houn, Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Eleanor 
Duane,  Miss  Katherine  Duane,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Townsend  of  New  York  spent  the  week  end  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  and  Miss  Maud 
Wilson  will  leave  for  their  country  place  in  Belve- 
dere early  in  June  and  will  spend  the  summer 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Miss  Cora  Otis,  and 
Miss  Frederica  Otis  will  leave  next  week  for 
Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  are  at  their  coun- 
try place  at  Fair  Oaks   for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  George  Bowman  of  San  Jose  has  been 
visiting  here  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to  Mr.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  the 
latter's  country  place  in  the  Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Eleanor  Duane  and  Miss  Katherine  Duane, 
who  have  been  the  guests  of  their  cousin.  Miss 
Julia  Langhorne,  for  the  past  month,  will  leave 
on  Monday  next  for  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin  (formerly  Miss  Dor- 
othy Eells)  has  arrived  from  her  New  York  home 
for  a  visit  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  spent  several  days  last 
week  in  town  as  a  guest  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  have  returned 
from  a  brief  trip  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  were  in  town 
several  days  from  their  country  place  at  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  have  arrived 
from  the  East  and  Europe  and  are  here  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Edith  Pillsbury  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  she  will  remain  for  some  time- 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  has  been  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs-  J.  Downey  Harvey,  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett  have  taken  a 
cottage  in  Piedmont  for  the  summer  and  are 
domiciled    here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee.  Miss  Marcia  Fee, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fee,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Fee  are 
spending  a  few  days  at  Byron  Hot  Springs. 

Governor  J.  N.  Gillett  and  Mrs.  Gillett  are  at 
the  Fairmont  for  a  few  days. 

M.  Jusseraud,  the  French  ambassador,  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  Fairmont  while  in  the 
city. 

Admiral  W.  T.  Swinburne  and  Mrs.  Swinburne 
are  at  the  St.  Francis- 
Mrs.  Alexander  Heynemann  has  returned  from 
Ross  and  is  at  the  St.  Francis.  Mr.  Heynemann 
is  in  Europe- 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Johnson  will  be  at  the  St. 
Francis  for  a  week  or  more,  and  will  then  leave 
for  the  East  and  Europe- 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  of  Boston  writes  that 
she  will  leave  for  the  Coast  late  in  June,  and 
will  spend  July  and  August  at  Cloyne  Court, 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Scharlin  of  San  Francisco  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens  are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    H.    Bull    of    San    Mateo    and 
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Miss  Phelan  of  New  York  were  guests  at  Del 
Monte  last  week. 

Mrs.  G.  Arthm  Kelley  of  Oakland  and  Miss 
Marion  Lally  of  San  Francisco  were  at  Del  Monte 
last  week 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  Herrick  spent  a  week  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Keith,  Dr.  Arnold 
Genthe,  Miss  Evelyn  McCormick,  Miss  Emily 
Travis,  and  Mr.  Will  Sparks  were  at  Del  Monte 
last  Saturday  for  the  meeting  of  the  jury  of  the 
Del   Monte  Art   Gallery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens  and  Miss  Sallie 
Havens  of  Oakland  visited  Del  Monte,  having  as 
their  guests  Mrs.  Gertrude  Tucker  of  Chicago, 
Miss  Blanche  Penbenbury,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.   Engs  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  were  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  week  end.  Next  Saturday  they 
will  leave  the  Fairmont,  where  they  have  spent 
the  winter,  and  take  up  their  residence  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Charles  O'Callaghan  was  a  recent  guest  at 
Del  Monte. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Trilley  arrived  in 
Pacific  Grove  a  few  days  ago  and  will  spend 
several  months  there. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Dr.  B.  N.  Dow, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Tannar,  Mr.  James  S.  Rodman, 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Lawless,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Morris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jacobs,  Mr.  Herbert 
N.  Caggs,  Miss  Irene  Caggs. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  for  the  week  ending  May  15,  1909,  were 
Mr.  G.  S.  Garritt,  Mr.  E.  L.  Sherwood,  Mr.  A 
Bennett,  Miss  Bennett,  Mr.  R.  D.  Neighbor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A  Eisenberg,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gones,  Mr.  C. 
P.  Heaton,  Mrs.  J.  Isaacs,  Mr.  Henry  Ascroft, 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyons,  Mrs.  Stuart  Hockstadler,  Mr. 
John  E.  Hockstadler. 

Among  those  registering  last  week  from  San 
Francisco  at  The  Peninsula  were  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knight,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Knight,  Miss  Frances  Knight, 
Miss  Harriet  Emma  Knight,  Mr.  W.  D.  Mensen, 
Mrs  Gaillard  Stoney,  Miss  Margaret  Stones-,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bigham,  Mr.  W.  Satter,  Miss  Satter,  Mr. 
Sidney  W.  Ford,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Moyer,  Mr.  George  P.  Fuller,  Miss  Elise  Clark, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wools- 
ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Geddes  Potter, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   Frederick   Stearns. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  John  P.  Wisser,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  upon  the  completion  of  the  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  staff,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned,  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Screven,  Georgia,  and  assume  command  of  the 
Artillery   District  of    Savannah. 

Colonel  Edward  T.  Brown,  Fifth  Field  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of 
absence,  to  take  effect  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United   States. 

Colonel  Owen  J.  Sweet,  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  his 
own  home,  where  at  his  own  request  and  for  his 
own  convenience,  he  will  await  retirement  from 
active  service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  M.  Dunn,  judge- 
advocate,  U.  S.  A,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
the  Philippines,  left  on  Saturday  last  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  will  be  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  judge-advocate-gen eraL 

Colonel  Charles  W.  Mason,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A,  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  has  been 
granted  fifteen  days*  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leonard  A.  Lovering,  Fourth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  and  assume  com- 
mand of  that  post  and   the   recruit   depot  thereat. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Daniel  Appel,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Supply  Depot, 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Stephenson,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  A,  has  been  granted  four  months' 
leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the 
sea,  to  take  effect  upon  his  relief  from  duty  in  the 
Philippines. 

Major  H.  C.  Hale,  adjutant-general,  U.  S.  A., 
left  on  Sunday  last  for  a  stay  at  Yosemite. 

Captain  George  P.  White,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  on  re- 
cruiting service  at  the  recruit  depot  at  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  and  has  arrived  here  to  await 
the  departure  of  the  next  transport  for  Manila, 
when  he  will  sail  to  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  Harry  P.  Wilbur,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego,  has  been 
granted  fifteen  days*  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  William  Elliott,  commissary,  U.  S.  A, 
arrived  last  week  from  Manila  on  the  transport 
Logan,  and  has  relieved  Captain  Henry  T.  Fergu- 
son, commissary,  U.  S.  A,  of  the  duties  of  chief 
commissary  of  the  Department  of  California. 

Captain  Joseph  E.  Cusack,  commissary,  U.  S.  A, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  course  of  instruction 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  will  proceed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  report  to  the  purchasing  commissary, 
for  duty  as  assistant  in  his  office. 

Captain  Frederick  W.  Stopford,  commissary,  U. 
S.  A,  accompanied  Company  E,  Signal  Corps,  U. 
S.  A,  on  its  march  en  route  to  Yosemite  for  ten 
days'  test  of  an  experimental  kitchen  outfit  in- 
vented by  him. 

Captain  Samuel  V.  Ham,  Twelfth  Infantry,  act- 
ing quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  as  quartermaster  of  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  and  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Fort  McDowell  and  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  post  for  duty  as  quarter- 
master. 

Captain  John  L.  Bond,  Thirtieth  Infantry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  now  at  Riverside,  California,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days. 

Commander  A  S.  Halstead,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Vicksburg  when  commis- 
sioned. 

Commander  V.  S.  Nelson,  U.  S.  N-,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Panther  and  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  as  equipment  officer. 


Dr.    and    Mrs.    Albion    Walter    Hewlett    are 
rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  a  little  daughter. 


SAVE  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

How  women  covet  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny 
complexion,  and  what  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind  its  possession  brings.  The  lines  of 
age,  worry,  and  overwork  (deadly  enemies  of 
a  woman's  beautyj  are  rendered  well  nigh 
powerless  bv  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA 
MONTEZ  CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to 
produce  the  delightful  sensation  of  refreshing 
coolness  and  relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or 
chapped  skin,  so  characteristic  of  this.  Its  re- 
markable healing  and  soothing  effect  imme- 
diately follows  the  first  application,  and  most 
important,  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  of 
down  upon  the  face.  Would-be  imitators  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  secret. 
For  wrinkles  and  massage  it  is  simply  ideal — 
one  trial  discloses  its  exclusive  individuality. 
A  sample  with  a  copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of 
Beauty  and  Good  Health,"  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Price  per  jar  (three  months'  treat- 
ment), 75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

APACE    WITH     SCIENCE 


A  chop  prepared  upon  the 
Electric  Grill  is  an  indispen- 
sable course  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  epicure. 


Under  the  Management  of 
James   Woods 


THE  LAFAYETTE 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FINEST  APARTMENTS  IN  THE  WEST 
CAPE  ROOF  GARDEN  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

2315  DWIGHT  WAY 

Phone  Berkeley  4026 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Splendid  Salmon  Fishing 
NOW  ON 

The  game  "King"  salmon,  one  of 

the     finest    fish    known,  is    being 

caught  in  large  numbers  now 

Write  for  information.     Reservations  for   boats,  tackle 
and  attendants  can  be  made  at  the  hotel. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  EOod  for  family  use,  though 
specially  pat  op  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  the  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  tbe  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


JUST 

WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITEDISTATES 

@* 

7<atfwpy 

Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 

X\m.      MOORE'S     -  •/ 
POISON     OAK 

NEVER  nCUCnV       30  YEARS 

FAILING  K  L  mLU  I        THESTaNDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,   BURNS.  ETC. 

AVALUABLC  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQ.UE5T 

ACCEPT  ND  SUBSTITUTES. 

f*rfce  25  Cents. 

LaNGLEYeMICH&ELS  CO-  5AN  FRANCISCO. 


May  22,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
ad  aptabili  tjT  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


Afternoon  Tea  in  the 

LAUREL  COURT 

Where  San  Francisco's  society  folk 
gather  daily.  A  delightful  place 
for  formal  or  informal  entertainment 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  bin,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  ao  hour's  ride  fiom  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious   could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most     Delightful     Climate    on    Earth 

American  Plan.    Winter  rates  54.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward, or  $25.00  per  week  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles- Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

Or  see  H.   F.   NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.    Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

TeL  A  6789;  Main  3917. 


SHOP 

for 


KNITJTINGC0. 

739  MARKET  ST. 

(Second  Boor)  S*S  FRANCISCO 


Goods 


RAY  LEVIN 

ffltlitor 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 

247   POWELL    STREET 
Telephone  Kearny  1619 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

John  Drew  will  appear  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  next  week,  beginning  Monday  even- 
ing. That  is  the  big  fact,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  others  connected.  In  the  second 
place  is  the  play,  "Jack  Straw,"  the  comedy 
by  \Y.  Somerset  Maugham,  the  English  play- 
wright who  has  achieved  something  more 
than  popularity  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
:s  the  first  specimen  of  his  work  to  be  shown 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  could  not  come  un- 
der brighter  auspices.  Mr.  Drew  finds  it  an 
excellent  medium  for  his  quiet,  polished  meth- 
ods, and  none  of  its  humorous  possibilities  are 
minimized  by  the  company  that  surrounds  the 
star.  The  fact  that  Rose  Coghlan  is  promi- 
nent in  his  support  is  another  of  the  really 
important  details  of  the  Drew  engagement. 
Miss  Coghlan  has  an  important  role,  as  a 
modern  high  society-seeking  lady,  and  will 
easily  resume  her  place  in  the  esteem  of 
theatre-goers.  Helen  Freeman,  Edwin  Nican- 
der,  Frank  Goldsmith,  Adelaide  Prince,  Grace 
Henderson,  Marie  Majeroni,  and  E.  Soldene 
Powell,  are  other  members  of  the  cast  The 
setting  of  the  play,  in  fashionable  circles, 
gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  hand- 
some gowns  in  appropriate  surroundings,  and 
the  piece  will  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  ear.  The  story  of  the  play  is  amusing, 
and  the  lines  are  witty  as  well  as  whimsical. 


Next  Monday  night  the  Princess  Theatre 
will  produce  George  Ade's  "Peggy  from 
Paris,"  with  its  introductory  Illinois  opera 
strivings,  and  the  piece  should  go  welL  Fred 
Mace  and  May  Boley  may  be  relied  upon  to 
make  their  roles  effective,  though  they  will 
be  in  contrast  with  some  that  have  found 
favor  through  their  ability  and  skill.  Marie 
Nelson,  a  newly  arrived  singer  from  the  East, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  produc- 
tion. Zoe  Barnett,  James  F.  Stevens,  Budd 
Ross,  and  Bert  Phoenix  will  be  in  congenial 
parts.  The  chorus,  which  has  been  particu- 
larly piquant  and  effective  in  the  present  bill, 
will  be  none  the  less  attractive  in  the  new 
piece. 

"Piff,  Paff,  Pouf"  is  now  in  its  last  nights, 
and  as  was  predicted  last  week,  it  has  drawn 
well  from  the  beginning.  It  will  be  seen  for 
the  last  time  on  Sunday  evening. 


"The  Man  from  Mexico,"  still  a  favorite 
with  William  Collier,  will  be  the  offering 
next  week  at  the  Valencia  Theatre.  It  is 
one  of  the  funniest  of  modern  farce  comedies, 
and  it  never  fails  to  score.  Paul  McAllister 
will  have  the  original  Collier  role,  and  he 
will  prove  his  possession  of  first-rate  comedy 
ability  in  the  part.  George  Osbourne  and 
Robert  Horaans  will  have  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  character  work,  the  latter  as  the  jail 
warden.  Florence  Oakley  will  be  the  Mrs. 
Fitzhew,  whose  husband's  difficulties  are  only 
a  shade  more  embarrassing  than  her  own. 
The  other  favorites  of  the  company  are  all  in 
the  cast.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more 
of  this  well-known  play,  but  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  headings  of  the  three  acts, 
"Ice  Water,"  "Warm  Water,"  and  "Hot 
Water,"  will  be  lived  up  to. 


The  Orpheum  announces  a  novel  and  capti- 
vating programme  for  next  week.  "The 
Sunny  South,"  an  ensemble  of  plantation  mel- 
odies with  ten  colored  comedians  and  most 
picturesque  and  appropriate  stage  settings,  is 
sure  of  popular  approval.  Peter  Donald  and 
Meta  Carson,  Scotch  comedians,  vocalists, 
and  dancers,  will  present  a  comedy  sketch 
entitled  "Alex  McLean's  Dream."  Lew  Sully, 
one  of  the  best  of  minstrel  comedians,  will  in- 
dulge in  what  he  calls  "Words  and  Music," 
which  introduces  all  his  latest  song  hits.  The 
Baader-La  Velle  Trio,  newcomers  on  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit,  will  give  a  daring  and  original 
bicycle  performance,  and  Myles  McCarthy, 
a  popular  comedian,  will,  with  the  assistance 
of  Pauline  Palmer,  offer  a  funny  skit  named 
"Imagination."  Next  week  will  conclude  the 
engagement  of  the  Countess  Rossi  and  Mon- 
sieur Paulo,  Flo  Adler,  and  the  Lulu  Beeson 
Trio.  A  new  series  of  Motion  Pictures  spe- 
cially imported  for  the  Orpheum  Circuit  will 
be  a  fitting  finale. 


Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  Edna  Goodrich  will 
give  their  final  performance  of  "The  Genius" 
on  Sunday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


Arthur  Cunningham,  in  Boucicault's  "Col- 
leen Bawn,"  will  follow  "The  Man  from 
Mexico"  at  the  Valencia  Theatre,  introducing 
a  number  of  Irish  songs. 


Following  John  Drew  at  the  Van  Ness  The- 
atre will  be  seen  Ethel  Barrymore  in  her  new- 
est and  most  successful  comedy,  "Lady  Fred- 
erick." which  was  written  by  the  author  of 
"Jack  Straw."  Bruce  McRae  will  be  Miss 
Barrymore's  leading  man. 


BilHe  Burke  has  made  a  decided  success 
in  London  with  her  production  of  "Love 
Watches."  

During  the  John  Drew,  Ethel  Barrymore, 
and  Marie  Doro  engagements  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre,  matinees  will  be  given  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  

George  Foster  Piatt,  whose  direction  of  the 
stage  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  is  the  talk  of 


people  interested  in  theatrical  productions, 
has  just  been  engaged  by  Lee  Shubert  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  the  famous  New  The- 
atre, New  York  City,  which  will  be  opened 
August  1.  This  position  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  of  the  kind  in  America,  and 
since  accepting  the  offer  of  Mr.  Piatt  has  been 
in  receipt  of  a  score  of  congratulatory  tele- 
grams from  prominent  theatrical  and  news- 
paper men. 

■*♦»■ 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

Tyre! 
Above   her  coral    islets,    by    the   sea 

She  brooded,    like  a   red   flamingo,    bright 
As  sudden   sunrise,    kindling  destiny. 

And  lo  '.  a  flame  of  color  and  a  flight 
Of   rosy  domes,    like  music  swimming   free. 

All  beautiful  as  rainbows,  warm  the  sight; 
And  floating  like  some  purple  argosy 

Fare  tbe  pale  azure  of  the  intinite. 

Then  came  the  Spoiler  with  his  whirlwind  mood 
And  left  her  breathless,  drowning  in  her  tears, 

And  all  her  glory  now  a  solitude. 

Upon  the  tide  she  tosses;  round  her  brow 

A  coronal  of  ruins,   her  dead  years; 
And  over  her  the  silent  ages  flow. 
— Charles  Leonard  Van  Voppen,  in  Success  Maga- 
zine. 


The  Voices. 


I  heard  the  voice  of  the  city 
.    Calling  again  and   again; 
And  into  her  arms  there   hastened 
Millions  and  millions  of  men. 

And  I  heard  the  voice  of  old  gardens, 

Of    quiet    woodland    ways; 
But  few  hearts  there  were  who  would  heed  them 

In  the  rush  of  the  busy  days. 

The  cities  grow  old   and  vanish, 

And  their  people  faint  and  die; 
But    the  grasses   are   green    forever, 

Forever  blue   is  the  sky. 

— Charles  Hanson   Tozvne. 


The  Shadows. 


The   spirit  of   Life  I    find 

In  the  grass  and  the  flowers  of  the  meadows, 
In    the  trees   that   sing  to    the   wind, 

But  most  of  all  in  the  shadows. 

For  the  star-flowers   fade  from  the  heath 
And  the  weeds  and  the  grasses  wither, 

And  their  crumbling  forms  on   the  breath 
Of  the  winds  float  hither  and  thither. 

And   the  trees  that  tower  in  air 

By  the  bolt  and  the  blast  are  shattered, 

And  their  trunks  are  riven  and  bare 

And  their  branches   and   leaves  are   scattered. 

But  the  shadows  like  palmers  creep 
O'er  the  plain  to  the  misty  border, 

To  the  towers  of  Dream  and  Sleep 
Where  the  Twilight  stands  as  warder. 

Ah!  who  shall  tell  of  their  flight 

When  the  dusk  descends  on  the  meadow? 

They   are  one  with   the   soul    of   Night, 
With  the  vast,  the  eternal  Shadow! 

— Robert  Logan,  in  The  Forum. 


The  Poet  and  the  Fountain. 

Firdausi  by  the  palace  fountain   stood 
Hard  by  the  Court  of  Song  in  quiet  mood. 

Tbe  Sultan  smiled  to  see  him.     "Thy  beard  shows 
Thee  nearer  to  the  cypress  than  the  rose, 

"Firdausi.     Is  thy  heart  warm  and  blood  cold, 
Who  singest  of  love  and  beauty,  being  old?" 

Firdausi  to  the  fountain  turned  his  eyes, 
Gray-mossed    and    lichened    by    the    centuries. 

"What  maketh  this  sweet  music,   sayest  thou? 
The  water  or  the  stones?"     Tbe  Sultan's  brow 

Was  overclouded.      "Were  the   water   fled, 
There  were  no  music  certainly,"  he  said. 

"The  water  singing  through  the  garden   runs. 
Nay,   there  is  no   music   in  dead  stones." 

Firdausi  bowed:      "Allah   his  grace  unfold 
Upon    the    Sultan!      Is   the  water    old?" 

—Arthur  Cotton. 


Memorial   Art. 


In  connection  with  the  mural  painting  by 
Bruce  Porter  to  be  placed  in  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  as  a  memorial  to  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  several  portrait  busts  by 
Ralph  Stackpole  and  paintings  by  Julie  Heyne- 
man,  Clare  Atwood,  Emily  Travis,  Will 
Sparks,  and  others  will  be  shown  at  the  Studio 
Building,  147  Presidio  Avenue,  daily  between 
one  and  five,  from  Saturday,  May  22,  to  Sun- 
day, May  30.  This  exhibition  will  mark  the 
close  of  the  Studio  Building. 


A  diary  found  beside  the  dead  body  of 
Louis  Fleitas  in  his  cabin,  fourteen  miles  east 
of  Silverton,  Colorado,  told  the  pathetic  story 
of  his  death  in  a  few  sentences  and  revealed 
that  he  had  lived  for  at  least  three  weeks 
buried  under  a  terrific  snow-slide,  through 
which  he  was  unable  to  dig. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hart  Polhemus  are  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  the  advent  of  a 
little  son  in  their  home. 


Successful  English  teacher  would  act  as 
traveling  tutor  or  companion  to  young  ladies. 
Free  June  and  July.  Address  Box  E,  Argo- 
naut office. 

— *•*■ 

For  Sale — Stone  mortar  found  in  Indian 
mound.     Address  E.  Le  C,  care  Argonaut. 


A  Belated  Apology. 
An  Irish  officer,  who  had  served  in  Malta, 
was  one  day  at  a  public  dinner.  Expatiating 
on  the  luxurious  living  at  Malta,  he  spoke 
particularly  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  an- 
chovies. He  had  never  seen  any  like  them 
anywhere  else.  He  told  of  a  grove  of  them 
which  he  had  seen  growing  in  the  governor's 
garden  upon  the  esplanade.  A  gentleman 
present  disputed  the  statement  that  anchovies 
grew  on  trees.  The  Irishman  reaffirmed  it 
most  emphatically.  The  wine  was  flowing, 
and  the  lie  passed.  A  challenge  was  given 
and  accepted.  On  the  following  day  tbe  par- 
ties met,  attended  by  their  seconds.  At  the 
first  fire  the  Irishman's  shot  took  effect  in  his 
opponent's  thigh,  the  ball  hitting  the  bone  and 
Causing  such  a  shock  that  the  latter  fell  upon 
his  back,  and  in  such  pain  that  he  kicked  his 
heels  vigorously.  "I'  faith,  major,"  said  our 
hero's  second,  "you've  hit  your  man,  but  I 
think  not  dangerously,  for  see  what  lively 
capers  he  is  cutting."  "Capers!  Capers!"  ex- 
claimed the  Irishman,  with  a  start ;  "oh,  by 
the  powers,  what  have  I  done  ?  Bad  luck  to 
me  forever  for  such  a  dreadful  mistake !" 
And,  hastening  to  the  side  of  his  antagonist, 
who  had  been  raised  to  a  sitting  posture,  he 
grasped  his  hand,  gushing  forth  as  he  did 
so :  "My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you're  not 
killed  ;  and  if  I've  harmed  you  seriously,  I'll 
ask  your  pardon  forever  ;  for  I  made  a  mur- 
derin'  mistake !  It  was  capers  that  I  saw 
growing  upon  that  tree  at  Malta,  and  not 
anchovies    at    all !" 


Tobacco  in  Holland  is  looked  on  with  so 
favorable  an  eye  that  even  ministers  see  no 
irreverence  in  smoking  a  pipe  or  cigar  in 
church.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  smoke 
during  service,  but  when  showing  visitors 
round  the  interior  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  minister  to  offer  them  cigars  and 
to  light  one  himself. 


Captain  (spinning  a  yarn) — I  was  for  eight 
days  a  prisoner  among  the  cannibals.  Lady 
— And  how  was  it  they  didn't  eat  you  !  Cap- 
tain (calmly) — Well,  the  truth  was  the  chief's 
wife  had  mislaid  her  cook-book. — Fliegende 
Blatter, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Torney  (formerly 
Miss  Jeannette  Wright)  are  rejoicing  in  the 
advent  of  a  little  son. 
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Private  verandas  with  marine 

View.  For  farther  pzrticulars,  address 

JAMES  M.  PIERCE        -        Manager 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful   season— foreet  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none   will   make  you   feel    better.      Ideal   hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive miner  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  in- 
formation Bureau,   Pect-Judah    Co-,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


All  roads  leading 
through  the  beau- 
tiful Santa  Clara 
Valley  radiate  from 

Hotel  Vendome 

which  itself  is  an  ideal 
"point  of  control" 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 

Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Fred — Why  is  she  so  popular?  Arthur — A 
light  hurts  her  eyes. — Truth. 

He — Not  going  out  to  vote!  Why  not? 
She — I  haven't  a  thing  to  wear. — Life. 

Professor — What  was  Nero's  great  crime  ? 
Bright  Pupil — He  played  the  fiddle. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"He  is  an  expert  penman."  "He  must  be. 
He  can  write  with  postofEce  pens  and  ink." — 
New  York  Globe. 

Frank — Were  you  actually  surprised,  as  you 
said,  when  I  proposed?  May — Yes,  indeed;  I 
realby  had  all  but  given  you  up ! — Vogue. 

"That  fellow  Smithers  is  a  clever  chap. 
He  can  write  with  either  hand."  "Is  that 
so  ?  How  on  earth  does  he  manage  to  do  it  ?" 
"On  a  typewriter." — Success. 

"Do  you  believe  in  a  lucky  star?"  "Of 
course  I  do.  I  know  one  policemar.  whose 
beat  includes  eight  fruit-stands  and  seven  sa- 
loons."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Why  do  you  run  your  car  so  slowly  these 
days  ?"  "With  everybody  carrying  home  gar- 
den tools  you  can't  run  over  a  man  without 
.risking    a    puncture." — Pittsburg   Post. 

Her  Husband — Well,  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  quarrel,  so  I'll  shut  up.  His  Wife — That's 
just  like  a  contemptible  man!  You'll  sit  there 
and  think  mean  things. — Chicago  News. 

Miss  Uncerfainage  (coyly) — Two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  you  know.  Young  Goodcatch 
(clutching  his  hat) — Yes — ah — but  don't  you 
know,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  freak. — Vogue. 

The  Client — How  much  will  your  opinion 
be  worth  in  this  case?  The  Lawyer — I'm  too 
modest  to  say.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  I'm 
going  to  charge  you  for  it.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Hobb — How's  your  wife  ?  Nobb — Got  the 
grip.  Hobb — That's  too  bad.  Awfully  sorry 
to  hear  it.  Aren't  you  afraid  you'll  catch  it? 
Nobb — No.  Haven't  been  home  since  the 
first  day. — Life. 

Haver  sup  More — Weary  Walker's  too  much 
of  a  'ristocrat  fer  de  business.  Money  Stepes 
— What's  he  doin'  now  ?  Haversup  More — 
Got  so  he  won't  sleep  anywhere  'cept  on  a 
flower-bed. — Puck. 

"I'll  bet  3'ou  that  young  girl's  parents  keep 
three  hired  girls  and  a  cook."  "What  makes 
you  think  so  ?"  "She  says  she  just  loves 
housework  and  could  live  in  the  kitchen." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Teacher  (sternly) — Willie  Waffles,  you  were 
late  this  morning.  Willie  Waffles  (blushing) 
— Yes'm.  I  had  to  get  up  in  the  night  and  go 
for  the  doctor.  Teacher — Well,  Willie,  I  will 
excuse  you  this  time,  but  I  hope  this  will 
never  happen  again.  Willie — That's  what  my 
father  said. — Truth. 

Tenderfoot  (watching  a  funeral  procession) 
— Do  you  always  have  four  horses  to  the 
hearse  ?  Alkali  Ike — Not  always.  The  pas- 
senger in  there  came  out  to  this  country  brag- 
ging that  he  was  the  champion  lightweight  of 


the  world,  and  one  night  when  he  got  too 
pert,  One-Eyed  Bill  pumped  him  so  full  of 
lead  that  it  took  the  extra  team  of  horses  to 
pull  the  hearse. — Saturday  Sunset. 

Teacher — What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  "self-denial"?  Pupil — It  is  when  some 
one  comes  to  borrow  money  from  father  and 

he  says  be  is  not  at  home. — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Mrs.  Gossip — They  do  say  that  her  husband 
has  acquired  locomotor  ataxia.  Mrs.  Par- 
venue — I  don't  think  much  of  those  cheap 
cars ;  my  husband  has  an  imported  one. — 
Smart  Set. 

Wigwag — Bjones  says  that  when  he  is  at 
your  house  he  acts  just  like  one  of  the  family. 
Henpeckke — Yes,  he  seems  to  be  just  as  much 
afraid  of  my  mother-in-law  as  I  am. — -Phila- 
delphia Record. 

"It  is  said  that  those  immense  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon  were  really  a  myth."  "I 
can  imagine  how  it  started."  "How?"  "Some 
visitor  from  Babylon  probably  saw  a  woman 
with  a  new  spring  hat." — Pittsburg  Post. 

Stage  Managei — Remember,  Bangs,  we  are 
depending  on  your  baby  to  cry  lustily  in  the 
third  scene.  Do  you  think  he'll  do  his  part? 
Actor  Father — He  ought  to,  sir.  He's  been 
rehearsing  night  and  day. — Boston  Transcript. 

Critic  (as  the  composer  plays  his  last  piece) 
— Very  fine  indeed.  But  what  is  that  passage 
which  makes  the  cold  chills  run  down  the 
back  ?  Composer — That  is  where  the  wan- 
derer has  the  hotel  bill  brought  to  him. — 
Fligende  Blatter. 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  this  ?" 
he  asked,  struggling  and  wrestling  with  his 
shirt.  "Oh,  I  guess  the  girl  boiled  it  a 
little  too  long,  dear;  that's  all,"  replied  his 
wife.  "Looks  to  me  as  if  she  had  fried  it !" 
said  the  man. — Tit-Bits. 

"I  don't  think  3Tou  appreciate  3'oung 
Noodle."  "No?"  "No.  Why,  he  has  over- 
thrown one  of  the  most  famous  doctrines  of 
the  evolutionists!"  "Which  one?"  "The  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  is  in 
excellent  health." — Puck. 

"Great  joke  on  Jarley."  "What  was  that?" 
"Went  fishing  and  didn't  catch  anything.  Or- 
dered a  half-dozen  bass  sent  to  his  house,  so 
that  his  wife  would  think  he  caught  'em. 
When  the  basket  was  opened,  they  turned 
out  to  be  bottled  Bass." — Bazar. 

Teacher — What  is  your  father's  occupation  ? 
Little  Boy — I  can't  tell  you.  Teacher — But 
you  must.  Little  Boy — My  father  doesn't 
want  me  to  telL  Teacher — I  insist  on  your 
telling  me.  I  have  to  know.  Little  Boy 
(tearfully) — He's — he's  the  fat  lady  at  the 
dime  museum. — Youths'  Companion. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  10  remind  yon  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  saleand  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229  ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto  21 7. 


Removal  Sale 

Prior  to  our  removal  to  our  new  six-story 
building,  Stockton  and  O'Farrell  Streets, 
we  will  offer 

25^  OFF 

on  every  stick  of 

FURNITURE 

in  our  big  and  comprehensive  stock.  It  ap- 
plies on  the  regular  $4  chair  as  well  as  the 
$500  mahogany  chamber  suite. 

No  Goods  Sent  on  Approval 
No  Exchanges  During  Sale 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Draperies— "Since  1858" 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

0.&E.WALTER&C0 

VAN  NESS  AT  SACRAMENTO 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 


S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ALFALFA 

For  the  best  irrigated  land — one-fourth  cash, 
two  years  second  payment,  balance  three  and 
four  years — buy  Hickman  land  at  head  of 
famous  Turlock  district ;  Thermal  belt;  no 
alkali  or  malaria;  excursion  Saturdays;  free 
booklet,  with  prices,  maps,  etc. 

L.  W.  JEFFERSON  REALTY  CO. 
350  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


The  automobile  roads  are  good 

to 


SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip,  rate  $7 

including  auto  ride  from  St.  Helena 
to  Aetna  Springs  and  return 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  :       Napa  County,  Cal. 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 

Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


We  Are  Printers 

Of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets 
exclusively.  The  Argonaut  is  a  sample 
of  our  product 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrangements  with 
al)  prominent  publications,  and  will  famish  rates  on 
request. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 
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42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  btre'et,  1  p.  m.,  for 
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connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
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Round-  trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
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Sex  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Carlisle  to  membership 
in  the  Berkeley  school  board  is  notable  as  illustrating  a 
spirit  entirely  liberal  if  not  altogether  new  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  a  woman — Mrs.  Hearst — in  the 
membership  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University,  and  another — Mrs.  Kinkead — in  the  San 
Francisco  board  of  education.  Likewise,  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  many  years  in  various  counties  of  this 
State  to  choose  women  as  school  superintendents.  Miss 
Ames  was  long  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Xapa  County,  and  Miss  Mogeau  (now  Mrs.  Levin- 
son  of  Portland)  was  for  several  years  the  very 
efficient  superintendent  of  schools  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  cited  in  the 
general  educational  history   of  the   State. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  practice  of  placing  women 
in  posts  of  executive  authority  in  educational  matters  will 
not  tend  to  further  the  feminization  of  our  educational 
system.  The  movement  in  this  direction  has  already 
gone  far  too  far.  Without  seeking  to  discredit  the 
character  of  women   as  teachers,  and  recognizing  the 


special  fitness  of  women  for  certain  grades  and  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  pupils,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  our 
educational  system  would  be  stronger  if  there  could  be 

fused  into  it  a  larger  element  of  masculinity.  A 
famous  English  authority  declares  that  no  boy  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
woman,  presuming,  we  suppose,  that  there  should  be 
a  period — a  breathing  spell,  so  to  speak — between 
feminine  authority  over  childhood  and  that  perma- 
nent period  of  feminine  dominion  under  which  most 
of  us  fall  a  little  later  in  life.  The  theory  is  that 
the  kind  of  character  suitable  and  admirable  in  a  boy 
needs  for  its  development  the  masculine  quality  in  the 
teacher.  Something  of  this  idea  is  universal  among 
men  who  have  ever  thought  at  all  about  such  matters. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  so  feminized  our  system  that  the 
male  teacher  has  become  all  but  an  unknown  quantity 
in  the  public  schools  of  California  and  of  other  Ameri- 
can States. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  influence  of  women 
in  boards  of  school  management  will  tend  necessarily 
to  further  feminization  of  our  educational  system,  for 
women  should  be  quite  as  able  as  men  to  understand 
the  value  of  masculine  element  in  school  wrork.  Indeed, 
masculine  boards  of  school  directors  have  almost 
entirely  turned  over  the  public  system  to  women 
teachers.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  women  in 
the  school  boards  may  reverse  the  process  and  give  us 
a  few  men  in  the  schoolroom? 


Notes  on  the  Calhoun  Trial. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  intention  of  imposing  upon  its 
readers  a  record  of  the  week's  amazing  doings  in 
the  Calhoun  trial  even  in  outline.  It  is  weary  to  disgust 
of  the  whole  wretched  business  and  would  be  glad 
if  without  neglect  of  its  obligations  as  a  public  journal 
it  might  pass  by  the  subject  altogether.  But  the  truth 
of  history  requires  that  we  shall  take  some  brief  notice 
of  certain  leading  events  of  the  week,  especially  observ- 
ing the  light  which  they  cast  on  principles  for  which 
the  Argonaut  has  contended  these  two  years  and  more. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Spreckels,  passing  by  its  melodramatics  and  dealing 
only  with  its  essentials.  Mr.  Spreckels  admits  that 
he,  a  private  citizen  and  in  pursuit  of  private  aims, 
has  paid  large  sums  to  public  officials  by  way  of  sup- 
porting operations  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  law 
but  in  fact  under  his  inspiration  and  direction.  Of 
course,  the  statement  was  not  made  thus  baldly.  It  was 
salved  over  with  declarations,  both  unctuous  and 
heroic,  tending  to  exhibit  the  whole  procedure  as 
one  of  high  moral  and  even  beneficent  character. 
But  in  their  essence  the  things  done  by  Mr. 
Spreckels  during  the  past  two  years  and  more  have 
been  precisely  as  we  have  stated  them.  In  prin- 
ciple the  part  played  by  Mr.  Spreckels  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  precisely  that  played  by  Abra- 
ham Ruef  during  the  three  or  four  years  preceding. 
As  Ruef  by  various  means;  including  payments  of 
money,  controlled  the  official  conduct  of  the  mayor,  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
other  functionaries,  so  more  recently  has  Rudolph 
Spreckels  by  various  means,  including  payments  of 
money,  done  the  same  thing.  By  way  of  courtesy — 
by  way  of  courtesy  only — let  it  be  admitted  that  while 
Ruef  was  aiming  at  private  aggrandizement.  Spreckels 
is  a  high-souled  patriot  with  an  eye  solely  to  public 
benefit.  Still  the  principle  is  the  same,  the  method 
is  the  same.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other  there  is 
subordination  of  official  authority  to  a  private  influence, 
abandonment  of  public  powers  to  private  direction, 
with  the  price  of  official  subserviency  measured  by 
money  in  one  case  the  same  as  in  the  other. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  so-called  graft  move- 
ment the  Argonaut  has  seen  nothing  better  than  a  pri- 
vate and  vulgar  quarrel  between  selfish  interests  in  the 
matters  under  contention.  It  has  not  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  one  interest  or  the  other,  though  it  has  had 


some  natural  sympathy  for  persons  whom  it  has 
believed  to  be  badly  used  by  remorseless  enemies 
operating  with  a  stolen  authority  and  from  behind  a 
mask  of  moral  purpose.  But  its  main  anxiety  has  been 
for  the  preservation  of  the  law  in  its  authority  and 
integrity.  It  has  resented  and  protested  those  pro- 
cedures in  violation  of  law  and  in  contempt  of  principles 
upon  which  the  law  rests  as  upon  its  foundations. 
And  now,  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  disclosures,  we 
reassert  that  Mr.  Spreckels  himself  has  been  guilty  of 
conduct  not  only  technically  criminal  but  positively 
subversive  of  legal  and  moral  principle  in  his  usurpa- 
tion of  public  authority  during  the  past  two  years, 
supported,  as  he  himself  admits,  by  a  constant  outlay 
of  money  in  subornation  of  public  officials.  We  put 
to  one  side  the  consideration  of  purposes  and  aims ;  we 
regard  the  case  only  in  relation  to  the  integrity  of  the 
law  and  of  its  agents.  And  in  this  view  Mr.  Spreckels 
appears  plainly  as  one  who  by  use  of  money,  by  a 
course  of  open  subornation,  has  brought  the  authoritv 
and  powers  of  the  prosecuting  office,  of  courts,  and  of 
at  least  one  board  of  supervisors  to  the  service  of  its 
aims  and  plans.  We  submit  it  to  legal  judgment,  to 
the  spirit  of  common  sense,  to  the  public  conscience,  if 
the  Argonaut  has  not  been  right  in  its  protests  against  a 
procedure  so  monstrous  in  its  violation  of  legal  prin- 
ciple,  so  demoralizing  in   its  possibilities  and,   indeed, 

in  its  effects  !  

From  the  beginning  the  Argonaut  has  protested 
against  the  part  played  in  the  graft  movement  by  gangs 
of  underground  workers,  privately  and  publicly  paid, 
styled  detectives  for  the  want  of  a  term  more  descrip- 
tive of  their  nefarious  operations.  It  has  questioned 
if  the  purposes  of  justice  could  be  promoted  legiti- 
mately by  creatures  whose  standards  and  methods, 
whose  ways  of  doing  things,  are  essentially  illegitimate 
and  disreputable.  Noting  particularly  the  devious  part 
played  by  W.  J.  Burns  and  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
contention,  it  has  protested  against  the  employment  of 
such  creatures  as  a  course  in  violation  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  morality  and  decency.  Again  and  again 
within  the  past  two  years  the  Argonaut  has  pro- 
tested the  legitimacy  of  the  so-called  detective  phase 
of  the  graft  movement,  denounced  the  policy  of  the 
so-called  detective  operations  as  shameless  and  mon- 
strous, declared  the  moral  incompetence  of  creatures  of 
the  Burns  type  for  any  share  in  a  work  claiming  moral 
sanction.  And  when  these  so-called  detectives  have 
appeared  in  court  as  witnesses,  or  as  the  sponsors  of 
witnesses,  the  Argonaut  has  denounced  the  procedure 
as  discreditable  and  disreputable.  It  has  pointed  out 
that  men  of  the  Burns  type  and  trade  are  not  worthy 
of  credit  because  for  the  most  part  they  are  nothing 
better  than  professional  scoundrels  whose  service  for 
any  work,  legitimate  or  other,  is  available  to  either 
side  at  any  time,  or  to  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  fot 
a  dirty  price. 

The  testimony  within  the  week  of  one  Helms,  a 
so-called  detective,  who  has  testified  to  his  employment 
by  both  sides  in  the  pending  controversy  at  different 
times  and  even  by  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  exhibits 
the  character  of  the  man,  his  pals,  and  associates,  in  the 
light  precisely  as  the  Argonaut  has  presented  them. 
The  work  of  this  man  and  his  sort  has  had  no  small 
part  in  the  degeneracy  of  this  whole  procedure,  in 
dragging  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  criminal 
intrigue  supported  by  methods  as  shameful  as  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  value 
of  the  testimony  of  creatures  of  this  sort?  And  let 
us  further  ask  if  the  Argonaut  has  not  been  right 
in  denouncing  the  employment  of  these  vile  agents  by 
the  one  party  as  by  the  other  as  a  thing  not  merely 
questionable,  but  positively  immoral  and  criminal? 


Mr.  Spreckels's  financial  showing  is  interesting  from 
many  points  of  view.     Despite  its  pretense  and  appear- 
ance of  candor,  there  is  in  it  neverthelc?*-'   m: 
gestions  of  things  omitted.     But  taking  it 
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as  a  complete  exposition  of  Mr.  Spreckels's  disburse- 
ments there  is  much  that  is  suggestive.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  graft  operations  Mr.  Heney,  for 
example,  has  been  paid  under  various  heads  the  very- 
considerable  sum  of  $23,828.22.  At  the  same  time  his 
partner,  C.  W.  Cobb,  has  been  paid  $10,00(5,  while 
still  holding  against  Mr.  Spreckels  an  acknowledged 
obligation  of  $15,000.  Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  tw& 
years,-  the  Heney  firm  has  been  paid  and  promised-  a1 
total  of  $48,828^22— this  by  Mr.   Spreckels. 

Xow  let  us  recall  some  further  published  accounts 
of  Mr.  Heney's  professional  income.  According  to  an 
official  statement  made  by  the"  Department  of  Justice, 
Mr.  Heney  was  paid  on  the  score  of  land  fraud  opera- 
tions in  Oregon  the  following  sums :  August'  2-4',  1906, 
$7000;  August  9,  1907,  $5000;  December  26,  1907, 
$5000;  March  2,  1908,  $8000;  July  6,  1908,  $10,000; 
January  21,  1909,  $5000.  These  payments  foot  up  the 
neat  sum  of  $40,000.  Added  to  the  sum  paid  by 
Spreckels  to  Mr,  Heney  Or  to  his  partner,  ih?>-  make 
the  very7  considerable  aggregate  of  188,828.22.  But 
suppose — to  some  violence  of  our  imagination  let  it  be 
confessed — that  Mr.  Heney  has  had  no  share  in  the 
amounts  paid  and  promised  by  Mr.  Spreckels  to  Mr. 
Cobb;  let  us  eliminate  Mr.  Cobb's  $25,000  from  the 
account.  This  still  leaves  to  Mr.  Heney  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  a  half  the  very  respectable  income  of 
$63,S2S.22,  out  of  which  he  has  had  to  pay  only  a  part- 
ner's share  in  the  general  expense  of  his  office,  for 
surely  if  Mr.  Cobb'  has  been  duly  paid  after  so  hand- 
some a  manner  he  must'  Rave  been  able  to  sustain  his 
own  share  in  the  generaf  office"  operations.  Thus  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Heney  has  received"  in"  two  y&rs  and 
a  half  the  gross  sum  of  $63,828.22 — this  without?  reckon- 
ing the  $42,000  for  which  his  receipts  are  held  by  the 
Contra  Costs  Water  Company  as  the  public  has  already 
been  informed. 

How  does  all  this  accord-  with  Mr.  Heney's  preten- 
sions of  voluntary7  and  uncompensated  service  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  public  morals?  How*  doss  it  accord 
with  a  much  exploited  simplicity  of  life — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  has  seen  him  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  many  luxuries?  In  what  light  does  Mr.  Heney 
appear  when"  it  is  recalled  that  his  associates  in  the 
prosecution  and  the  newspapers  engaged  in  bugle  blow- 
ing for"  the"  prosecution,  have  publicly  passed  the  hat 
in  his  behalf-  on  the  score  of  his  private  and  domestic 
needs?  What  must  hare  been  the  inside  reflections  of 
Mr.  Heney,  if  he  be  a  man  of  an}'  sensibility  whatever, 
when  unctuous  appeals  were  being  made  on  his  behalf 
at  a  time  when  his  income  was  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  citizen  to  whom  these  appeals 
were  addressed?  And)  in  respect  of  these  revelations 
what  must  be  the  feelings-  of  the  self-denying  victim  of 
misplaced  confidence — there  mast  have  been  many  such 
— who  out  of  moderate  resources  contributed  to  the 
popular  fund  in  relief  of  the  sei£-sacrificing  and  necessi- 
tous Mr.  Henev? 


The  week  in  Judge  Lawlor's  court  has  witnessed  an 
almost  unparalleled  abasement  of  the  machinery  of 
justice'.  The  real  cause  of  action  has  pssctically  been 
abandoned  and-  the  procedure,  under  the  direction  of 
the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney,  has  wandered  about 
from  one  oblf^t-  to  another  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
varying  phases  Oi  public  criticism  against  the  graft 
movement — to  Tehjb&kle  it  at  the  poisiS  of  pu'blic 
respect.  How  far  in  th^  judgment  of  the  Argonaut 
this  effort  has  succeeded  *•***  be  judged  by  what  is 
written  above.  The  procedure  ftiself  has  been  amazing 
alike  in  the  license  permitted  b>"  &e  court  and  in  the  [  upon  things  which  mean  nothing  in  the  vital  life  of  the 


judges.  So  long'  as  judge's"  must-  be--  elected  at  quickly 
recurring  intervals.  So  long  as  the'  pay  of  the  judge  is 
merely  a  clerk's  pay,  we  shall  have  just-  such  supine 
and  necessitous  creatures  on  the  bench  as  we-'  bow  have 
in  the  lower  courts  in  all  but  exceptional  instances. 
UiKter  our  system  the  judge,  unless  by  some  happy' 
Chance  we  stumble  upon  a  man  of  character  and  force, 
must  be"  a  politkian ;  and  very  commonly  he  is  a  man 
of  no  fitness  either"  3f  the  points  of  character,  knowl- 
edge, or  resolution"  for  ihg  duties  of  the  judicial  office. 
Our  laws1  are  sufficient-;:  {hey  2f@  almost  identical  with 
those  of  other  countries,  notably'  61  England.  But  the 
difference  in  administration  is  radical.-  Whereas  in 
English  criminal  courts  the  procedure  is  formal, 
respectable,  confined  to  relevant  issue's,  with  dignity  and 
decency  in  every  detail,  with  lis  it  may  be  turned  into 
farce"  a*  we  see  it  day  by  day  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Lawlor's  oSttrt,  The  reform  needed  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  demand  fby  knowledge,  courage,  resolution,  and 
self-respect  on  the  part  si  the  courts.  We  shall  not 
have  this  under  a  system  whi'efc  exalts  the  cheap  and 
self-seeking  politician  without  reapSfit  to  personal  or 
professional  standing,  while  it  rejects  Of  neglects  the 
man  of  real  capacity  and  of  true  judicial  itsstinct  and 
character. 

Other  countries  find  no  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
competent  and  worthy  men  for  judicial  service.  In 
our"  own  higher  State-  courts  we  manage  likewise 
to  get  men  of-  capacity  and  character.  The  United 
States  courts,  too,  almost  without  exception  are  under 
the  administration  of  men  above  question  of  reproach. 
But  in  all  these  instances  the  tenure  of  office  if  not 
positively  permanent  is  relatively  so,  while  the  pay  is 
sufficient  to  justify  acceptance  of  service  on  the 
betfcfe  by  men  of  approved  character  and  capability. 
In  du'f  foeSl  courts  we  might  today  easily  replace  incom- 
petence arid  insufficiency  with  men  duly  qualified  for 
the  judicial  furi'cBof*,-  if  we  could  recast  our  system 
upon  lines  w-hich  have  proved  successful  here  and  else- 
where. , 

Taft's  Purposes  Clearly  Define^.- 
In  the  course  of  a  brief  talk  at  Charlottesville, 
Xorth  Carolina,,  last  week.  President  Taft  made  two? 
very  notable  declarations.  First  he  disclaimed  any 
purpose  or  hope  6?  overturning  the  political  senti- 
ment or  party  relationships  hi  the  South.  "I  do 
not  believe,"  he  said,  "that  we"  are  on  the  point 
of  a  political  revolution  in  the  South.-  I-  never  have 
had  such  a  dream.  What  I  do  desire  and  belie-Ve-  is 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  tolerance  »?-  j 
opinion  and  that  there  shall  grow  into  respect  and 
power  an  intelligent  fighting  opposition  party  in  each 
State."  In  other  words,  without  hoping  or  wishing  to 
disturb  the  political  affiliations  of  any  Southern  State, 
Mr.  Taft  does  hope  to  promote  such  new  development 
of  political  sentiment  as  will  establish  everywhere  an 
opposition  party-,  tending  by  its  activities  to  maintain 
the  political  life  of  the  country  upon  a  vital  and  whole- 
some basis.  The  President  sees,  as  others  have  seen, 
that  the  politics  of  the  South  is  mainly  concerned  with 
dead  issues  even  where  it  is  not  founded  wholly  upon 
prejudice  and  misinformation.  His  wish  and  hope  is 
not  to  wean  the  South  from  Democracy,  but  to  give 
the  Democracy  of  the  South  a  vital  interest  in  the 
current  life  of  the  country,  to  wean  it  away  from  the 
body  of  death  to  which  it  has  clung  overlong.  In  Mr. 
Taft's  view  the  country  is"  a  tremendous  loser  not 
because  the  South  is  Democratic,  but  because  its  politics 
tands   with   its   face  toward   the  past,   resting  wholly 


— excepting  only  the  periods  covered  by  Mr.  Cleveland's 
two  terms  in  the  presidency — hare  been  men  notori- 
ously at  odds  with  the  general  political  and  social 
sentiment  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  In 
every  Southern  State  there  has  been  a  little  ring,  a 
■;k*>e  corporation,  made  up  of  creatures  whose  onlv 
claim-  to  favor  has  been  a  rather  more  than  less  sinister 
pretense  of  Republicanism.  Appointments  have  been 
made  either  from  the  membership  of  these  rings  or  at: 
their  dictation.  It  has  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  authority  of  the  government  in  the  South  has- 
everywhere  been  in  discredited  if  not  unworthy  hands., 
that  the  South  has  been  made  to  feel  itself  in  a  politioal. 
sense  under  an  authority  caring  nothing  for  its  sensi- 
bilities and  wishes.  Xo  one  fact,  perhaps,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  solidarity  of  Southern  political 
sentiment,  to  its  failure  to  address  itself  to  new  and. 
vital  interests,  than  the  thing  here  set  forth.  It  has 
been  idle  to  talk  to  the  South  about  new  purposes  and 
new  issues  in  politics,  about  affection  and  respect  for 
the  government,  while  conditions  so  vexatious  and 
demoralizing  have  existed.  Mr.  Taft  hopes  to  give  the 
government  new  respect  in  the  South  by  presenting  it 
as  a  friend  rather  than  as  an  enemy,  by  exhibiting  it 
as  a  respector  of  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Southern  people. 

Mr.  Taft's  policy  is  founded  in  common  sense,  the. 
spirit  of  public  morality  and  of  broad  statecraft.  There: 
ought  to  be  none  so  narrow  or  partisan  as  to  nesenf. 
a  change  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  equity'  and  pianly 
essential  to  the  revival  of  wholesome  political  sentiment. 
and  of  normal  political  life  in  the  Southern  States. 


license    accepted    and    practiced   by'   attorneys    at   bar. 
There  has  been  no  halt  at  anything  ^hort  of  physical 
conflict.     The  charges  and  counter-charges,  the  whis- 
pered or  boldly-spoken  threats,  the  epithets  hurled  from 
One  to  another,  the  insults  to  witnesses — these  incidents 
all  under  the  eye  of  the  court  and  practically  un rebuked 
would  discredit  a  convention  of  Barbary  Coast   long- 
shoremen.    They    have   shamed    San    Francisco;    they 
have  shamed  the  name  and  the  cause  of  public  justice. 
To  a  degree  the  fault  is  with  the  lawyers,  but  to  a 
far  greater  degree  the  fault  is  with   the  court  itself. 
Judge   Lawlor   has   sat   supinely,   protesting   only   just 
enough  to  exhibit  a  helpless  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  whole  wretched  business,  while  the  inquiry  has 
wandere. !  far  into  the  realm  of  irrelevancy,  and  while 
it  has  so   degenerated  in  its  method  and  manners   as 
-.rr ;  the  very  name  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 
\  3'  is  tiie  cure  for  this  outrageous  practice?    This 
ion  has  been  asked  many  times  within  the  week. 
:s.  the  Argonaut  believes,  no  sure  cure  for  it  short 
;cal  recast  of  our  system  of  choosing  and  paying 


country,  neglecting  entirely  those  things  connected 
wi'h  development  and  progress.  He  would  have  the 
South,  while  adhering  to  its  traditional  party  affiliations, 
become  an  active  factor  in  the  political  life,  not  of 
yesterday,  but  of  today. 

Equally  notable  was  another  retfUSrit  by  xbe  President 
defining  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  Sswahem  appoint- 
ments. "I  intoid."  he  said,  "to  pursue  She  policy  of 
appointing  to  ot.Bce  only  men  who.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, can  command  the  highest  confidence  and  commend 
themselves  to  the  community  in  which  they  live."  It  is 
strange  that  a  principle  so  simple  and  so  just,  so  in 
accord  with  every  dictate  of  common  sense,  should 
involve  a   radical   departure   from   the  practice 


.of  the 


government   almost   from  the   time  of   the    Civil    ^  ar- 
In     a    political     sense     the    Washington     gcX*rciment 
has     treated    the     South    as    a    conquered     terriu.^' 
Appointments    in    the    Federal    official    service    haTe 
been  made  notoriously  without  reference  -  to   the  local  flu 
standing  of   the   appointees.     Representatives    of   Fed-   naffo, 
eral  authority  throughout  the  South  e*er  since  the  war  |  was  so 


George  Rogers  Clark. 

The  State  of  Illinois  within  the  week  has  dedicated  at 
Quincy  a  monument  to  General  George  Rogers  Clark 
the  adventurer  and  soldier,  who  during  the  crisis  of_ 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  by  an  enterprise  of  unparal- 
leled hardihood  and  courage,  won  the  vast  resriom  off 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan: 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There  is  a  monument- 
bating  from  1895)  to  Clark  at  Indianapolis,  and  in  ai 
g£!o\sp  of  distinguished  Virginians  on  the  pedestal  of' 
a  ssat-ue  of  Washington  at  Richmond  Clark's  figure: 
appears.  These  are  the  only  memorials  thus  far" 
erected  in  hOvvor  of  a  man  whose  achievements  for  his 
country  were  sCSFC-e-ly  less  important  than  those  of 
Washington  himself.  For,  without  the  country  which 
Clark  won  for  the  Contrftsntal'  government  England 
would  have  been  left  so  vast  3  holding,  so  effectively 
placed,  as  to  have  cut  off  the  origfria)  American  States 
frorn  that  westward  development  which  has  been  the 
supreme"  fact  in  our  national  history.  Deprived  of  the 
opportunity  ior  westward  expansion,  cut  off  foom  tie. 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  hemmed  in  by  British"  terri- 
torv  on  two  sides,  there  would  have  been  small  ch  sauce 
for  the  United  States  to  work  out  any  important  or: 
worth)'  development,  or  any  development,  in  truth, 
capable  of  sustaining  an   enlarged  national   character. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  American  hardihood  and  prowess 
none  is  more  truly  a*  harmony  with  our  national  genius, 
none  more  heroically  inspiriting  than  the  adventure  by 
which  George  Rogers  Clark  won  the  regi'tfw  north  of 
the  Ohio.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  a  story  not  familiar 
even  to  many  fairly  informed  persons.  It  is  easily 
available  in  many  forms.  Roosevelt  recites  it  in  a 
galloping  fashion  in  his  "Winning  of  the  West,"  a 
book.-  fcy'  the  way,  well  worth  universal  reading, 
although  a-  trifle  rapid  for  serious  history.  Winsor 
tells  it  more  elaborately,  more  accurately,  hut  on  the 
whole  less  effectively.  Perhaps  the  most  graphic  and 
easily  available  of  all  popular  accounts  of  this  arsszing 
incident  is  that  of  Winston  Churchill  in  his  novel  si 
three  or  four  years  ago,  "The  Crossing."  It  is  a  story 
of  successful  adventure  in  a  great  enterprise  and  to' 
prodigious  purposes  beyond  comparison  with  any  other 
relating  to  this  continent,  barring  alone  Columbus's 
discovery  and  the  voyage  of  Magellan. 

The  achievement  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  as-  we 
have  already  remarked,  was  not  less  important  in  its 
relations  to  continental  development  than  that  of  George 
Washington,  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
upon  the  nobility  and  worthiness  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  it.  Clark  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
natural  force;  he  had  in  him  certain  elements  of 
patriotic  spirit :  he  was  a  born  adventurer.  These 
qualities  worked  together  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
enterprise  and  wrought  out  a  great  result.     Clark  as  a 

-torical  character  may  well  claim  canonization  as  a 

-lal  hero.     And  yet  this  man  whose  achievement 

■Treat  sank  into  a  hopeless  sot.     He  lived  not 
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only  to  shame  his  brilliant  record  by  the  degeneracy 
of  his  character,  but  to  become  a  conspirator  against 
the  country  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  found- 
ing. Xo  loss  of  character  in  later  life  can  dim  the 
brilliancy  of  Clark's  great  achievement.  But  the  later 
history  of  the  man  does  go  far  to  mark  and  emphasize 
the  inconsistency  of  what  we  call  human  nature. 

In  a  recent  notable  book  dealing  with  the  earlier 
period  of  the  American  government,  Oliver,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  points  out  that  what  is  best  in  the  American 
system,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
fundamental  practices  of  government,  was  developed 
not  through  high  political  thinking  or  through  any 
kind  of  nobility  of  motive,  but  rather  through  the 
necessities  of  business.  If  it  had  been  left  for  the 
Washingtons,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Jays,  the  Madisons. 
and  the  Jeffersons  to  bring  the  separated  and  jealous 
colonies  into  political  coordination  upon  philosophical 
and  other  fine  theories,  the  thing  would  never  have 
been  done.  It  was  the  necessities  of  business,  the 
demands  of  practical  men  for  commercial  and  other 
strictly  business  advantages,  that  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  and  which  enforced  the  sys- 
tem of  which  the  national  Constitution  is  the  basis. 
Likewise  we  have  it,  as  a  not  unreasonable  theory, 
that  the  winning  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  as  a  field  for  American  ideas  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  interests,  was  in  truth  due  less  to 
patriotic  purpose,  to  nobility  of  aim,  and  to  patriotic 
resolution,  than  to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  a  strong 
personality  toward  high  and  difficult  adventure. 

As  to  State  Division. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  assuming — upon  what  authority 
we  know  not — to  define  the  Argonaut's  position  with 
respect  to  State  division,  remarks  that  "the  Argonaut's 
chief  argument  for  division  is  that  it  would  give  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Coast  two  more  United  States 
senators." 

In  the  first  place  the  Argonaut  is  not  in  favor  of 
State  division ;  it  has  no  chief  argument  or  any  other 
for  it.  If  it  were  to  discuss  the  subject  seriously  it 
would  regard  the  matter  of  senatorial  representation 
as  the  point  least  and  last  to  be  considered.  The  Argo- 
naut has.  indeed,  treated  the  proposal  respectfully,  but 
never  with  approval,  because  it  has  never  been  able 
to  see  in  it  any  motive  large  enough  to  justify  the 
dismemberment  of  a  great  and  homogeneous  State. 

We  have  never  heard  but  one  argument  of  real  weight 
in  support  of  the  proposal  to  divide  the  State  and  that 
was  based  upon  a  questionable  presumption  of  the  wish 
of  the  people  of  Southern  California.  Under  a  system 
like  our  own  it  is  not  expedient  to  hold  any  consider- 
able group  of  people  permanently  under  conditions 
distasteful  to  them,  provided  an  honorable  and  decent 
way  of  relief  can  be  found.  Now,  if  there  exists  in 
the  southern  counties  a  universally  fixed  and  carefully 
considered  wish  to  break  away  from  the  connection 
with  the  State  of  California,  to  set  up  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis,  then  we  think  the  matter  ought  to  be 
viewed  considerately.  For  one,  the  Argonaut  would 
not  hold  in  a  distasteful  and  onerous  relationship  a 
section  of  the  country  which  wants — really  and  truly 
wants — an  independent  State  organization.  We  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  separation,  but  if  the  people 
of  the  southern  counties  want  it,  then  we  should  con- 
sent, regretfully  and  not  without  a  sense  that  a  foolish 
thing  was  being  done,  to  allow  the  southern  district 
to  go  its  way. 

However,  we  have  never  seen  anything  suggestive 
of  a  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  southern  counties 
for  separate  Statehood.  True,  that  well-intentioned 
but  born  opositionist.  ex-Senator  Bulla,  now  and  again 
breaks  out  with  a  public  argument  for  separation. 
Likewise,  now  and  again  our  amiable  and  gracious 
but  too  often  misguided  friend,  Mr.  Clover  of  the 
Graphic,  when  shy  of  an  editorial  theme,  takes  the 
same  line.  But  from  no  other  source  worthy  of  con- 
sideration have  we  recently  heard  Statehood  seriously 
discussed.  One  who  went  all  over  Southern  California 
not  long  ago,  speaking  freely  with  leading  men  even- 
where,  making  a  point  of  sounding  public  opinion  in 
its  various  phases,  did  not  hear  the  question  of  inde- 
pendent Statehood  once  mentioned  excepting  when  he 
himself  brought  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  talked.  In  those  public 
prints  which  may  be  taken  to  speak  the  voice  of  South- 
ern California  there  is  no  reflection  of  active  interest 
in  this  subject  and  one  rarely  hears  of  it  in  conven- 
tions of  citizens  from  all  the  State  over,  either  political 
or  social. 


In  a  minor  sense,  there  would  perhaps  be  some 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  national  representation  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  State.  In  ordinary  times  two  senators 
perhaps  are  as  good  as  four.  But  there  might  arise 
conditions  in  which  it  would  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  either  in  sustaining  conditions 
which  we  regard  as  important,  or  in  promoting  new 
legislation,  when  two  senatorial  votes  would  be  a  vast 
significance.  The  like  has  happened  before  and  it  may 
happen  again.  Nevertheless,  we  should  consider  it  as 
going  overfar  in  the  matter  of  political  foresight  to 
establish  a  new  State  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increas- 
ing coast  representation  in  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. 

There  is  one  fixed  obstacle  to  State  division — prob- 
ably an  insuperable  one.  The  region  of  which  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Monterey, 
and  Marysville  are  the  representative  towns,  is  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  California  of  tradition,  it  is  the  Cali- 
fornia of  history,  it  is  the  California  of  industry  and 
commerce — in  brief,  it  is  California.  That  we  would 
consent  to  any  partition  of  the  name  or  to  any  local 
or  sectional  addition  to  it  for  our  part  of  the  State  is 
quite  unthinkable.  We  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  any  particular  kind  of  a  California — we  will 
be  California  as  of  old  and  always.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  the  southern  counties 
would  be  willing  to  drop  the  name  California  alto- 
gether. And  yet  they  will  have  to  do  just  this  if  they 
want  to  set  up  in  business  on  separate  account.  They 
may  stay  with  us  and  share  in  our  beautiful  and 
glorious  name,  but  they  can  not  leave  us  and  take  it 
away  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  Argonaut  believes  that  in  any  sober  and  con- 
siderate view  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  southern  counties,  they  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  better  off  as  an  integral  part  of 
California  than  as  an  independent  community.  Of 
course  there  will  now  and  again  arise  ambitious  poli- 
ticians anxious  for  an  independent  field  of  operation, 
and  there  will  periodically  appear  some  demagogic  pub- 
licist eager  for  some  "cause"  in  which  to  exploit  his 
energies — or  his  readers.  But  we  believe  that  the 
sober  common  sense  of  the  people  will  reject  the 
division  proposed  as  a  thing  promising  nothing  in  the 
way  of  substantial  advantage. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Taft  administration  is  taking  hold  of  a  trouble- 
some situation  with  a  firm  hand.  In  its  inner  and 
detailed  workings,  the  government  at  Washington  has 
been  in  bad  shape  for  a  long  time  past.  There  has 
been  little  attention  to  detailed  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  President  or  the  department  heads,  almost  no  restric- 
tions upon  extravagance.  Each  bureau  head  has  been 
permitted  to  make  his  own  estimates,  likewise  to  pre- 
sent his  own  demands,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
President  would  give  him  support.  On  top  of  all. 
there  has  been  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  new  spheres  of  responsibility,  like  forest 
guardianship  and  irrigation  works,  etc.,  all  very  proper 
but  likewise  all  very  expensive.  The  result  is  that  the 
charges  of  government  have  grown  prodigiously; 
indeed,  they  have  gone  past  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment unless  new  sources  of  revenue  shall  be  devel- 
oped. The  Taft  administration  has  before  it  the 
unpleasant  job  of  cutting  down  expenses,  and  it  is  going 
about  it  in  a  fashion  which  promises  results  of  impor- 
tance. Thirty  million  dollars  is  to  be  cut  from  the 
annual  cost  of  the  military  establishment :  likewise 
thirty-five  million  dollars  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
naval  budget;  and  so  on  down  the  line  of  national 
expenditures.  Of  course  we  must  expect  that  those 
particular  interests  and  especially  the  particular  persons 
w-ho  find  themselves  pinched  by  this  new  system  of 
economy  will  cry  out.  None  the  less  the  country  ought 
to  see  that  Mr.  Taft  is  doing  the  right  thing,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  see  it  and  approve  it. 


fornia,  under  the  support  of  parental  authority  and  of 
what  must  appear  to  be  legal  authority,  the  idea  that  it 
is  legitimate  and  proper  to  disregard  the  law.  The  best 
thing  that  any  boy  or  girl  gets  in  school  is  discipline; 
the  best  lesson  that  can  be  learned  is  that  of  obedience. 
Xo  blunder  can  possibly  be  greater  in  the  rearing  of 
a  child  than  to  impress  upon  it  that  the  law  is  a  thing 
which  may  be  lightly  regarded,  and  disputed,  and 
evaded  with  impunity. 


Again  it  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  those  par- 
ents, lawyers,  newspapers,  boards  of  school  directors, 
and  indiscreet  friends  who  are  counseling  certain  school 
children  of  California  to  stand  out  against  the  "anti- 
frat"  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  are  doing  a  very 
mischievous  thing.  Putting  aside  all  question  as  to 
the  utility  or  viciousness  of  the  frat  system,  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  counseled 
to  obey  the  law  without  question.  The  law  is  king  in 
this  country;  to  question,  to  deny,  to  resist  it.  is  disloy- 
alty and  treason.  Untold  mischief  must  surely  result  if 
there  shall  be  instilled  into  the  vouthful  mind  of  Cali- 


It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
commission  system  of  municipal  government  just  set 
up  at  Berkeley.  And  yet  the  conditions  are  not 
entirely  favorable,  since  Berkeley  is  a  community  of 
exceptional  character,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  large 
element  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  morality,  and 
on  the  other  being  without  those  elements  which  com- 
plicate the  government  of  commercial  and  otherwise 
independent  communities.  Nevertheless,  if  the  commis- 
sion system  shall  be  successful  in  sustaining  the  Berke- 
ley municipal  government  upon  lines  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  it  will  not  improperly  be  taken  as  a  triumph 
for  the  new  plan.  For  itself  the  Argonaut  has  not 
much  faith  in  a  governing  system  in  which  ultimate 
authority  rests  with  a  committee.  We  have  not 
observed  that  the  committee  system  is  notably  success- 
ful in  other  forms  of  administration.  No  army,  no 
school,  no  newspaper,  no  department  store,  no  anything 
of  importance,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  carries  itself 
well  excepting  under  the  initiative  and  force  of  a 
recognized  head.  We  suspect  that  in  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  the  commission  system  will  prove  a  fail- 
ure because  of  its  deficiency  at  the  point  of  a  definite 
and  personal  responsibility. 


Let  it  be  noted  that  those  labor  leaders  who  found 
their  advantage  under  the  Ruef-Schmitz  regime  are  still 
very  much  awake  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our 
present  municipal  situation.  They  are  "talking  politics" 
not  only  in  secret,  but  in  public:  and  a  conference  of 
laborites  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  name  P.  H. 
McCarthy,  a  notorious  Ruefite,  as  its  choice  for  mayor 
in  the  forthcoming  election.  Now,  men  and  brethren, 
unless  there  shall  come  to  us  a  new  birth  of  common 
sense,  we  shall  pretty  soon  have  over  us  again  the  same 
tyranny  under  which  we  suffered  in  the  day  of  Ruef 
and  Schmitz.  Most  unhappily  the  stupidities  of  the 
present  city  government,  operated  like  the  former  under 
a  vicious  principle  and  practice,  representative  indeed 
of  personal  honesty  but  of  no  instinct  or  capacity  for 
government,  is  tending  directly  to  reestablishment  of 
the  old  system.  Already  there  may  be  heard  the  voice 
of  the  "practical  man"  all  over  the  city  declaring  that 
the  Ruef  system,  for  all  its  iniquities,  was  less  harmful 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  city  than  the  honest  but 
inadequate  government  of  today.  Have  a  care,  fellow- 
citizens,  or  we  shall  soon  be  precisely  where  we  were 
four  years  ago.  . 

An  incident  in  the  career  of  the  late  Hammond 
Lamont,  editor  of  the  New  York  Xation,  is  worth 
reciting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  right  spirit  and  the  care- 
ful method  in  journalism.  In  1901  Mr.  Lamont,  then 
a  young  reporter  connected  with  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  was  detailed  to  report  an  informal  address 
made  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  to  a  group  of 
college  men  who  called  upon  him  at  his  hotel  to  pay 
their  respects.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  the  editor  of  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer received  a  note  from  Dr.  Eliot  asking  the  name 
of  the  reporter,  and  adding  that  in  his  long  career 
nobody  had  ever  before  reflected  in  a  newspaper  report 
so  completely  and  admirably  the  spirit  and  the  manner 
of  an  off-hand  speech.  In  reply  Mr.  Lamont's  name 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Eliot:  and  within  three  months  Mr. 
Lamont  received  a  telegraphic  invitation  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  College  as  an  instructor  in  English. 
Although  the  salary  was  less  than  that  Mr.  Lamont 
was  able  to  earn  as  a  reporter  in  Seattle,  he  accepted 
the  offered  place,  and  out  of  this  connection  and  upon 
the  basis  of  a  simple  journalistic  "detail"  came  that 
large  development  of  professional  character  which 
finallv  made  him  editor  of  the  Xation. 


The  next  general  election  in  England,  which  is  now- 
close,  will  not  turn  avowedly  on  the  question  of  Social- 
ism, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  threat  of 
Socialism  will  cut  many  old-time  Liberals  from  their 
moorings  and  help  to  produce  a  Conservative  triumph 
that  seems  assured.  The  House  of  Commons  now  con- 
tains fifty-three  members  of  the  Labor  party,  which  is 
solidly   Socialist   and   which  votes  near!  :   with 

the  Liberals,  while  the  Liberal  party  tains  a 
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great  many  men  who  are  either  avowed  Socialists  or 
in  pronounced  sympathy  with  its  measures.  If  the 
Socialist  wing  of  the  party  should  push  itself  to  the 
fr0nt — and  there  is  no  diffidence  about  Socialists — it 
will  mean  a  formal  split  in  the  party  ranks.  Such  men 
as  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
will  not  allow  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog,  and  sooner  than 
be  hitched  to  the  Socialist  chariot  they  will  sever  their 
connection  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  perhaps  help  to 
form  a  new  centre  for  liberty  and  individualism.  In 
the  meantime  the  bye-elections  show  how  badly  the 
electorate  has  been  frightened  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
Socialist  advance.  

The  hysterical  enthusiasm  with  which  France  hailed 
the  Russian  alliance  a  few  years  ago  has  given  way  to 
a  somewhat  cynical  balancing  of  profit  and  loss,  if  we 
may  judge  from  current  comments  in  the  French  press. 
With  so  mighty  an  ally  in  eastern  Europe,  France  felt 
herself  secure  against  German  aggression,  but  she  finds 
to  her  cost  that  Russia's  entanglements  in  Asia  have 
neutralized  her  influence  nearer  home.  In  1905  France 
had  the  humiliation  of  accepting  German  dictation  in 
Morocco,  and  Russia  was  too  busy  in  Manchuria  to 
give  her  either  aid  or  comfort.  Now  comes  Germany's 
further  success  in  the  Balkans,  a  success  grievously 
wounding  to  France,  and  one  that  could  never  have 
been  achieved  had  Russia  been  strong  enough  to  face 
an  ultimatum,  which  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Xow  it  seems  likely  that  Russia  will  intervene  in 
Persia  and  so  once  more  tie  up  her  hands  and  render 
herself  still  more  helpless  in  European  affairs.  France 
is  naturally  asking  herself  if  the  alliance  from  which 
she  expected  so  much  was  with  an  European  or  an 
Asiatic  power.  If  Russia  has  indeed  become  a  negli- 
gible factor  in  European  affairs,  then  France  has  no 
use  for  a  partner  who  is  always  busy  somewhere  else 
when  she  is  most  needed. 

CURRENT   TOPICS. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes  "an  honest  revisionist" 
as  to  Mr.  Taft's  attitude  toward  the  tariff.  Why  a  revisionist 
should  need  this  qualifying  adjective  is  not  very  clear,  but 
perhaps  the  Post  means  to  imply  a  revisionist  who  is  not  a 
Democrat,  that  is  to  say  a  revisionist  who  is  one  in  actuality 
and   not   only   in   theory. 

It  seems  the  honest  revisionist  had  experienced  certain 
searchings  of  heart  as  to  the  presidential  position.  He 
therefore  went  to  the  fountain  head  and  said  to  Mr.  Taft 
plainly : 

Mr.  President,  practically  every  member  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  organization  men  and  insurgents  alike,  is  saying  these 
days  that  you  will  sign  any  sort  of  tariff  bill  that  is  sent  to 
you,  whether  it  is  an  honest  revision  downward  or  not. 

The  President's  reply  was  prompt.  "Senator  Aldrich  does 
not  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  scin- 
tillating silence  from  which  he  had  momentarily  emerged. 
The  honest  revisionist  told  his  colleagues  about  it  later  on. 
"He  didn't  get  angry,"  he  said.  "He  didn't  even  look  sur- 
prised. He  just  looked  straight  at  me  with  his  big,  honest, 
gray  eyes  and  said,  'Senator  Aldrich  doesn't  think  so.'  We 
have  interpreted  his  present  silence  wrongly." 

For  -this  reason — and  there  are  other  stories  of  a  like 
nature — the  clouds  have  shown  a  tendency  to  roll  by.  "The 
President,"  says  the  Post's  Washington  correspondent,  will 
have  his  day  in  court  when  the  tariff  bill  comes  to  the 
White  House.  He  knows  what  sort  of  a  bill  he  wants,  and 
he  will  not  find  any  embarrassment  in  characterizing  a  meas- 
ure that  is  unsatisfactory-  The  country  will  not  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  of  the- congressional  enactment. 
If  it  approves  itself  to  his  conscience  and  his  views  he  will 
sign  it.  If  it  does  not — Mr.  Taft  has  never  said  once  what 
he  will  do.  In  this  reserve  lies  one  of  the  sources  of  his 
strength.  , 

Speaking  of  honest  revisionists,  there  are  two  Democratic 
senators  who  have  actually  spoken  in  favor  of  the  present 
duties  on  lumber.  They  are  F.  M.  Simmons  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  John  Walter  Smith  of  Maryland.  And  yet  the 
national  Democratic  platform  said:  "We  demand  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  tariff  on  .  lumber,  timber,  and 
logs  and  that  these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list." 


The  tariff  debate  in  the  Senate  has  been  prolific  in  per- 
sonal encounters.  Senator  Aldrich  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  either  defending  his  own  scalp  from 
the  Apaches  of  the  opposition  or  adding  an  enemy's  scalp  to 
the  stock  already  suspended  from  his  girdle.  But  it  was  left 
to  Senator  Bailey  to  discover  that  the  Rhode  Island  senator 
was  actually  a  Populist  and  a  Socialist.  The  subject  of  the 
debate  was  on   the  income  tax  and  Senator  Bailey  remarked: 

There  was  a  time  when  he  (Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island^  denounced  an  income  tax  as  a  PoDulistic.  Socialistic, 
Democratic  plan  of  distributing  fortunes.  He  will  not  repeat 
that  during  this  debate  because  the  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  learns  something  as  he  grows 
older. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  after  a  moment's  insensibility,  was  on  his 
feet  with  a  denial : 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  have  never  at  any  time  or  anywhere 
cxprc=^ed  -  iy  such  opinion  as  that  which  the  senator  from 
r  '\v  attributes  to  me. 

kvlir   make  denials  should  have  long  memories.      We 


may  well  believe  that  the  astute  Bailey  had-  surveyed  the 
ground  in  advance  and  anticipated  that  the  foe  would  fall  into 
his  hands.  It  did  not  take  him  more  than  three  minutes  to 
get  his  ammunition  from  the  library,  and  he  then  fired  off 
a  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Aldrich  fifteen 
years   ago  in  which  he  said : 

Does  he  not  understand  that  the  income  tax  is  supported 
by  the  Socialist  party,  by  the  Populist  party,  and  by  the 
Democratic  party,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  simply  as 
a  means  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth? 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  quick  to  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  It 
was  an  historical  statement  and  he  would  say  the  same  thing 
again  if  need  be : 

Mr.  Bailey  :  But  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  he 
did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich:  I  think  the  statement  made  by  me  at  that 
time  was  absolutely  accurate  as  a  historical  statement,  and  I 
should  make  the  same  statement  now  as  to  conditions  which 
then   existed. 

Mr.  Bailey:  But  the  senator  said  a  moment  ago  that  he 
had  never,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  characterized  an 
income  tax  as  a  Populistic,  Socialistic,  Democratic  plan  to 
redistribute    fortunes. 


Another  stirring  scene  was  the  rebuke  administered  to 
Senator  Root.  Indeed,  there  were  a  great  many  rebukes  on 
that  same  day  and  a  generally  electric  atmosphere  pervaded 
the  Senate  chamber.  First  of  all,  Senator  Nelson  remarked 
amicably  upon  a  supposed  league  between  Senators  Bailey 
and  Aldrich  for  railroading  the  tariff  bill  through  the  Senate 
without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  "ultimate  con- 
sumer." Both  the  senators  involved  are  said  to  have  gone 
pale  with  indignation  at  the  ignominy  of  the  coupling  process. 
Then  Senator  Bailey  charged  Senator  Nelson  with  something 
dreadful  and  Senator  Root  belabored  Senator  La  Follette  for 
insisting  that  the  Finance  Committee  should  give  information 
about  the  schedules  under  consideration.  Senator  Root  said 
that  the  progressive  Republicans,  in  fighting  for  a  downward 
revision,  had  no  better  motives  than  to  ingratiate  themselves 
in  their  home  States.  Then  the  storm  of  the  evening  broke. 
Senator  Money  of  Mississippi,  who  himself  carries  metal  of 
the  heaviest  calibre,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  rose  to  his 
feet  and  moved  upon  Senator  Root,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Mr.    Money   said : 

Senators  want  no  lecture  here.  It  does  not  become  any 
man.  however  important  he  may  be  considered,  to  say  that  we 
shall  do  business  in  this  or  that  way.  We  come  here  to  do 
as  we  please,  and  every  man  is  responsible  to  his  constituency 
and  to  no  one  else.  When  anybody  comes  here  to  please 
somebody  he  should  be  kicked  out  and  some  one  worthy  of 
the  name  of  senator  be  sent  in  his  place.  When  the  senator 
from  New  York  gets  warmer  in  his  seat  he  will'  know  better. 

Mr.  Money  said  further  that  when  the  tariff  bill  reached 
conference  and  stayed  there  for  about  six  months,  then  the 
people  might  talk  about  the  talking  done  on  it.  He  referred 
to  the  measure  as  being  in  conference  "until  next  August  or 
September,  or  next  year."  He  said  that  when  it  was  finally 
enacted  it  would  have  the  name  of  Aldrich  written  all  over 
it.  He  said  that  if  any  one  supposed  that  this  bill  could  come 
from  the  press  and  be  pushed  through  the  Senate  "with  busi- 
ness methods  he  might  as  well  come  back  here  after  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep  and  see  what  is  going  on." 

"If  he  objects  to  so  much  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Money,  with 
pointed  reference  to  Mr.  Root,  "he  can  do  less  of  it  himself." 

That  was  very  severe.  Mr.  Root  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  the  tirade  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Root  is  not 
popular  among  some  of  the  older  senators,  and  the  Springfield 
Republican    suggests    a    reason   in    the   comment   that   follows : 

Elihu  Root's  forwardness  in  debate  in  the  Senate  is  no 
greater  for  a  new  senator  than  that  of  some  other  recent 
arrivals  there,  and  this  evidently  does  not  explain  the  resent- 
ful temper  shown  by  older  senators  in  Friday's  proceedings 
toward  the  New  York  member.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing about  his  bearing  which  brought  forth  such  scorching 
words  as  Senator  Money  of  Mississippi  spoke.  Possibly  Mr. 
Root  is  presuming  too  much  on  the  great  official  and  profes- 
sional prestige  with  which  he  enters  the  Senate,  and  has 
adopted  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  older  members.  And 
possibly  the  latter  are  enviously  irritable  over  the  presence 
of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  some  others  have  spoken  of  as 
the  greatest  intellect  the  world  ever  saw,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Anyhow  there  is  being  exhibited  among  some  of  the 
senators  on  either  side  of  the  chamber  a  disposition  to  keep 
the  talents  of  the  New  York  junior  senator  hid  under  a 
bushel  for  a  while. 


Politicians  at  Washington  are  debating  the  question  of 
whether  Senator  Beveridge  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  or  whether  he  is  among  the  led.  The  sena- 
tor is  said  to  be  somewhat  in  the  position. of  the  Irish  soldier 
who  could  neither  bring  his  prisoner  into  camp  nor  come 
away  without  him.  Curiously  enough,  the  politicians  usually 
laugh  when  discussing  Mr.  Beveridge's  position.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  tells  the  following  story 
as  illustrating  the  situation  :  "One  delicious  event,"  he  says, 
"was  when  an  aged  senator  after  hearing  Senator  La  Follette's 
speech  went  to  Senator  Beveridge  and  asked,  'How  can  you 
follow  such  a  man  ?'  Senator  Beveridge  in  great  agitation 
explained,  'I  am  not  following  him  :  I  am  leading  him.'  " 


Mr.  Thomas  Hisgen,  late  of  the  Independence  League  now 
gathered  to  its  fathers,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  the  thrilling  news  comes  from 
the  Massachusetts  Democratic  headquarters  we  may  assume 
that  Mr.  Hisgen  is  a  Democrat.  He  will  oppose  Senator  Lodge 
and  his  platform  will  be  one  of  absolute  tariff  revision  down- 
ards,  anti-discrimination,  lower  and  equal  freight  rates,  direct 
nominations,  anti-merger,  reciprocity,  publicity  of  campaign 
expenses,  the  referendum,  parcel  post,  and  postal  savings 
banks.  This  is  an  imposing  programme  and  one  that  will  make 
Senator  Lodge  quake  in  his  seat.  But  the  election  is  still 
two  years  off,  and  in  the  rtieantime  Mr.  Hearst  may  have  other 
orders  for  his  henchman. 


The  Chicago  Rccorrf-Hrrfild  deprecates  income-tax  talk  just 


at  the  present  time,  not  because  it  disapproves  of  the  income- 
tax  principle,  but  because  it  is  unwilling  to  see  a  diversion  of 
interest  from  the  tariff : 

The  revival  of  the  question  suggests  the  reflection  that  the 
very  vital  and  practical  process  of  tariff  revision  is  not  likely 
to  be  accelerated  or  improved  by  the  attempt  to  complicate  it 
further  and  precipitate  interminable  and  acrimonious  debates 
over  :he  constitutionality,  the  wisdom,  the  fairness,  the  time- 
liness of  a  tax  on  individual  and  corporate  incomes.  One  may 
be — as  the  Record-Herald  distinctly  is — in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  principle  of  income  taxation  for  national  purposes, 
one  may  recognize  fully  that  the  trend  throughout  the  civilized 
world  is  toward  adoption  of  the  "ability  to  pay"  doctrine  and 
its  translation  into  terms  of  progressive  taxation  of  incomes 
and  inheritances,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  deprecate 
the  effort  to  push  a  bill  for  the  taxation  of  incomes  through 
Congress  at  this  time.  It  would  spell  delay,  talk,  confusion, 
and,  in  addition,  it  might  seriously  hamper  the  genuine 
revisionists.  It  is  appalling  to  think  how  much  futile  oratory 
and  "politics"  it  would  tend  to  provoke. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  lower  duties  is 
to  encourage  importations  and  increase  the  revenue  from 
customs.  An  income  tax  might  be  seized  upon  by  some  stand- 
patters as  an  excuse  for  maintaining  duties  that  are  needlessly 
high. 

At  any  rate,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  policy,  clearly,  is  to 
dispose  of  the  tariff  bill  on  its  own  merits  and  avoid  entangling 
and  irrelevant  propositions.  The  view  of  President  Taft  is 
sound  and  should  be  followed  in  the  interest  of  intelligent 
tariff-making  as  well  as  of  judicious  discussion  of  income 
taxation.  Pass  the  tariff,  let  it  take  effect  and  disclose  its 
virtues  or  defects  as  a  revenue  producer,  and  let  the  event 
demonstrate  the  necessity  or  superfluity  of  an  income  tax. 


LETTERS   TO   THE   EDITOR. 


The  Late  Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Belmont,  Cal.,  May  23,   1909. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Thomas  F.  Lawson,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  burial  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  appears  once  more  in  print 
with  a  variegated  tribute  to  the  personality  of  the  man  whom 
he  so  viciously  denounced  two  years  ago.  The  Standard  Oil 
magnate  was  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. He  was  a  strong  man.  a  man  who  achieved,  and  as 
such  gloried  in  the  commercial  strife.  Even  when  his  antago- 
nist is  still  in  death,  Lawson  has  the  poor  taste  to  prate 
anent  "grizzled  brutality"  and  "fostered  wrong."  On  the 
other  hand.  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  young 
woman,  who  was  a  recipient  of  Rogers's  generosity,  writes  of 
him  in  most  touching  strain.  Men  of  Rogers's  calibre  expect 
men  to  do  men's  work.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  devote  to  the  wheedling  entreaties  of  able-bodied 
losers.  They  are  quick  to  respond  to  the  call  of  weakness  or 
affliction,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Keller,  but  in  the  battle  of  life 
they  neither  give  nor  seek  quarter  from  any  adversary. 

It  would  be  futile  to  contrast  the  achievements  of  the  man 
with  those  of  his  critics.  Though  he  has  passed  away,  he  has 
left  behind  monuments  which  will  last  for  centuries.  His 
last  and  greatest,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Virginia  coal  fields  to  tidewater  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000,  is 
enough  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

What  has  Thomas  F.  Lawson  done  ?  What  have  any  of 
the  aggregated  muckrakers  of  the  country  done?  The  tran- 
sient notoriety  of  a  few  nages  in  some  sensational  magazine 
is  the  sum  total  of  their  accomplishments.  The  assumed 
privilege  of  attacking  men  of  whom  they  know  little  or  noth- 
ing: the  violation,  by  so  doinu.  of  all  the  rules  of  decency  for 
acquisition  of  the  "dirty  dollar"  they  profess  to  despise  so 
much,  forms  the  record  to  date.  It  is  men  like  Rogers,  who 
are  being  denounced  in  San  Francisco  today,  without  whose 
enterprise  and  financial  liberality  this  city  could  not  have  been 
rebuilt.     Would  that  we  had  more  of  them. 

John   A.   Henshall. 


Crown  of  the  Capitol  Dome. 

Armed  Liberty,  the  magnificent  statue  that  crowns 
the  dome  of  the  capitol,  is  by  far  the  most  symbolic 
of  all  the  statues  in  Washington.  Beautiful  and  repose- 
ful, yet  with  an  air  of  vigilance,  it  is  perhaps  the  least 
appreciated  of  the  city's  statues,  possibly  because  of  its 
being  placed  at  such  an  altitude  that  it  can  not  easily  be 
studied.  The  original  plans  of  the  capitol  called  for 
a  statue  to  surmount  the  dome,  but  no  title  was  then 
sriven  it,  and  although  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  its  erection,  comparatively  few  people 
know  its  real  name. 

The  statue  was  modeled  by  Thomas  Crawford,  father 
of  the  novelist,  the  late  F.  Marion  Crawford.  It  was 
cast  at  a  Maryland  foundry.  Jefferson  Davis  was  Sec- 
retary of  "War  when  the  model  was  first  presented  at 
the  War  Department.  The  statue  then  wore  a  liberty 
cap  and  carried  a  bundle  of  rods.  Davis  objected  to 
the  liberty  cap  as  being  emblematic  of  emancipated 
slaves,  while  Americans  were  free  born.  He  also 
thought  the  bundle  of  rods,  suggesting  the  functions  of 
the  Roman  lictor,  had  lost  its  symbolic  character. 
Because  of  these  criticisms  of  Secretary  Davis,  the 
model  was  changed,  and  "Armed  Liberty"  was  evolved. 

The  statue  is  nine  feet,  six  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
14,985  pounds.  It  was  put  in  place  December  2,  1863. 
The  head  is  thrown  back  and  adorned  with  eagle's  beak 
and  plumes.  The  right  hand  rests  on  a  sword,  and  the 
left  holds  an  olive  branch  and  a  shield.  The  mantle  is 
gracefully  draped  and  is  held  by  a  brooch,  bearing 
"U.  S."  on  its  face.  The  helmet  is  encircled  with  stars. 
The   suoporting  globe   bears   the   legend,   "E   Pluribus 

Unum." 

■^•»- 

A  widow  or  heirs  of  a  man  killed  in  a  duel  or  a  fight 
he  has  sought,  according  to  a  recent  decision  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  can  not  collect  insur- 
ance on  a  policy  held  by  the  man  killed.  The  case  in 
which  the  decision  was  rendered  came  up  from  the 
northern  district  of  Texas,  and  was  styled  Mrs.  Lee 
Maner  versus  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  amount  of  insurance  involved  was 
5100,000.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  sus- 
tained. 

m»^  

Senator  Aldrich  recently  admitted  with  notable  frank- 
ness that  "the  appropriations  made  last  year  could  have 
been  reduced  at  least  $50,000,000  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service." 


May  29,  1909. 


THE    A  R  G  O  X  A  l   T 


MRS.  GLYN   AGAIN. 


Miss  Jeannette   Gilder    Talks    About  the   Bomb   That  Has 
Been  Fired  into  New  York  Society. 


Mrs.  Glyn  has  fired  the  long  expected  bomb  into  our 
camp.  It  has  burst,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage,  not  to  us  at  least;  what  it  will 
do  to  Mrs.  Glyn  is  another  story. 

The  name  of  this  bomb  is  "Elizabeth  Visits 
America."  We  are  introduced  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
Letters,  who  from  being  an  alleged  unsophisticated  girl 
is  now  a  decidedly  sophisticated  married  woman,  being 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marchioness  of  Yalmond. 
What  she  said  as  the  unsophisticated  Elizabeth  is 
not  as  piquant  from  the  lips  of  the  sophisticated 
marchioness.  She  is  a  little  too  plain  spoken  for  one 
who  knows  so  well  what  she  is  saying. 

After  the  publication  of  "Three  Weeks,"  Mrs.  Glyn 
came  to  this  country  and  exploited  herself  in  fashion- 
able society,  as  every  one  knows.  The  result  of  this 
exploitation,  and  the  character,  or  want  of  character, 
of  her  book,  netted  her  some  SS0.000.  I  am  told.  As 
she  was  avowedly  taking  notes  for  the  present  book, 
the  people  who  entertained  her  must  have  been  thor- 
oughly aware  that  she  regarded  them  simply  as  so  much 
"copy."  She  may  visit  us  again,  and  she  may  take 
more  notes,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  among  the 
same  people.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  serves  them 
"jolly  right  well."  as  we  say  in  England,  for  having 
made  so  much  of  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  "Three 
Weeks."  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  find  out  what 
a  person,  with  Mrs.  Glyn's  peculiar  point  of  view, 
thinks  of  us.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
the  sex  question  entering  so  largely  into  a  book  of 
impressions,  even  though  they  be  social  impressions, 
of  a  country-,  but  the  sex  question  seems  to  be  the  one 
uppermost  in  Mrs.  Glyn's  mind,  and  so  she  regards 
our  men  and  women  not  as  men  and  women,  but  as 
the  sexes.  Our  women  she  finds  bright,  but  shallow, 
also  lazy.  They  apparently  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  "because  they  never 
have  nice  young  men  to  play  with,  every  one  being  busy 
down  town  in  the  day  time,"  which,  as  she  gives  us  to 
understand,  the  women  of' the  British  aristocracy  are 
fond  of  doing.  It  surprises  her  beyond  measure  that 
our  women  array  themselves  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
when  they  are  going  to  women's  lunch  parties,  where 
there  are  no  men  present.  Why  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness should  a  woman  dress  herself  in  her  good  clothes 
for  other  women?  Mrs.  Glyn  can  not  understand  it! 
Our  women,  however,  come  off  comparatively  easy  at 
Mrs.  Glyn's  hands.  She  finds  some  of  them  a  pretty 
good  sort,  others  rather  vulgar  and  given  too  much 
to  show. 

As  for  our  men,  the  trouble  with  them  is  that  they 
behave  like  gentlemen,  and  not  like  satyrs,  in  drawing- 
rooms.  They  don't  whisper  suggestive  things  to 
women ;  there  are  no  double  meanings  attached  to  what 
they  say.  To  quote  Elizabeth's  words  exactly :  "Ameri- 
can men,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  are  quite  another 
sex  to  English  or  French  men — I  mean  you  feel  more 
as  if  you  were  out  with  kind  old  aunts,  or  grand- 
mothers, of  benevolent  uncles,  than  just  men.  They 
don't  try  to  make  the  least  love  to  you,  or  say  things 
with  two  meanings,  and  they  are  perfectly  brotherly 
and  serious,  unless  they  are  telling  anecdotes  with 
American  humor,  and  that  is  not  subtle."  Xot  only  are 
the  morals  of  our  men  unattractive  to  Elizabeth,  but 
she  doesn't  find  them  good-looking.  She  says  that 
their  shoulders  are  padded,  and  she  objects  to  their 
beardless  faces,  and  more  than  all  she  objects  to  their 
"tummies."  She  likes  a  man  with  "long,  lean  limbs." 
Many  of  our  men,  she  admits,  are  "splendid  of  their 
kind,"  but,  "it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  pretend  they  look 
thoroughbred."  But  the  worst  count  against  them  is, 
that  they  did  not  give  Elizabeth  "sensations."  She 
likes  men  who,  the  moment  they  come  into  a  room,  yrou 
recognize  their  sex  without  seeing  them.  This,  she 
admits,  is  not  "an  intellectual  or  soul  feeling,  but  it  is 
rather  lovely  all  the  same."  The  English  guardsman 
is  to  her  the  most  admirable  type  of  man.  He  knows 
how  to  make  love  to  the  married  and  unmarried  alike, 
and  he  is  not  shy  about  it :  in  fact,  he  is  very  bold,  what 
we  in  America  would  call  something  more  than  rude. 
In  the  matter  of  morals,  Frenchmen  are  more  to  her 
taste  than  Americans. 

Our  system  of  easy  divorces  seems  rather  good  to 
Elizabeth ;  it  gives  women  an  opportunity.  In  England 
when  a  married  woman  is  having  an  affair  with  a  young 
guardsman,  she  has  to  resort  to  subterfuges,  which  mas- 
end  in  scandals,  but  over  here  she  would  only  have  to 
divorce  her  husband,  or  get  him  to  divorce  her,  and 
marry  her  guardsman  on  her  way  home  from  the  law 
courts. 

Elizabeth  pays  her  compliments  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  finds  the  men  rather  good  looking,  one  reason 
because  they  have  mustaches,  and  "even  look  like  sports- 
men and  as  if  they  led  an  idle  life  and  enjoyed  it;  and 
a  few  of  the  women  are  lovely,  pure  pink  and  white 
and  golden-haired  and  that  air  of  breezy  go-aheadness 
which  is  always  so  attractive,  and  all  of  them  seem  well 
dressed,  though,  naturally,  one  or  two  freaks  are  about. 
as  in  every  country." 

I  neglected  to  say  that  a  young  French  nobleman 
follows  Elizabeth  about  in  this  country,  and  apiarently 
gives  her  those  "thrills"  that  she  finds  lacking  in 
American  men.  In  the  sleeping  car  her  Gaston  has  the 
berth  next  to  hers,  and  amuses  himself  by  rapping  on 
the  partition  that  separates  them  during  the  night. 
There    is    also    a    voting   American,    with    the    French 


sounding  name  of  Renour,  who  has  made  his  pile  in 
mining  and  whom  she  likes  because  he  apparently  fell 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  because  he  has  not 
the  objectionable  "tummy." 

This  is  the  refrain  of  Mrs.  Glyn's  book,  and  while 
not  a  love  story,  as  "Three  Weeks"  was  supposed  to  be, 
has  enough  of  the  "suggestion,"  to  put  it  mildly,  of 
that  book  for  the  most  unobserving  to  recognize  that 
it  is  by  the  same  author. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel.  "Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  deals  with  our  divorce  laws,  but  this  English- 
woman does  not  like  them,  though  she  does  not  object 
to  mercenary  marriages.  Mrs.  Glyn  finds  them  delight- 
ful.   Mrs.  Ward  thinks  them  odious. 

Ieaxnette  L.   Gii.der. 

Xew  York.  May  20,  1909. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 

The  muffed  drum's  sad  roil  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo ; 
Xo  more  on  Life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No   rumor  of   the   foe's   advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind : 
Xo  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind  : 
X'o  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms  : 
Xo  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust ; 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed ; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade. 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade. 

The  din  and  shout  are  past ; 
Xor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal. 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight- 
Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain. 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "Victory  or  Death." 

Long  had  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

O'er  all  that  stricken  plain. 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain : 
And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew. 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide  ; 
Xot  long  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew. 

Such  odds  his  strength  couid  bide. 

T  was  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land. 

The  nation's  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers  of  their  fathers'  gore 

His  first-born  laurels  grew. 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory'  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept. 

O'er  Angostura's  plain — 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  mouldered   slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  flight 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay. 
Alone  awakes  each  sullen  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  ground. 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there. 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shali  be  your  fitter  grave ; 
She  claims  from  war  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest. 

Far  from  the  gory  field 
Borne  to  a  Soartan  mother's  breast 

On   many  a  bloody  shield  ; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiled  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 

Dear  as   the  blood  ye  gave, 
Xo  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave ; 
Xor  shall  your  story  be  forgot. 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points   the  hallowed  spot 

Where   Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown. 

The  story  how  ye  fell : 
Xor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Xor  Time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glorv's  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 

— Theodore    O'Hara. 


Lieutenant-General  Anatole  M.  Stoessel  and  Rear- 
Admiral  XebogatofF  have  been  released  from  confine- 
ment in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  order 
of  Emperor  Xicholas.  The  health  of  both  men  has 
been  gravely  affected  by  their  confinement. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Prime  Minister  Clemenceau,  by  his  course  in  the 
labor  troubles  that  have  distracted  France,  has  added  to 
his  reputation  as  the  shrewdest  and  strongest  statesman 
the  Third  Republic  has  produced. 

Xicholas  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Czar  of 
Russia  fifteen  years  ago  and  married  a  granddaughter 
of  Queen  Victoria  a  month  later,  is  forty-one  years  old. 
In  compliment  to  him  the  peace  conference  which  he 
called  at  The  Hague  opened  on  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary ten   years  ago. 

Morris  Bessunger.  rhe  oldest  antiquarian  in  this 
country,  celebrated  his  ninety-first  birthday  anniver- 
sary a  few  days  ago  in  Xew  York.  Mr.  Bessunger, 
who  has  supplied  antiques  for  some  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  the  country,  particularly  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  has  crossed  the  ocean  fifty  times  on 
quests  for  rare  objects. 

Miss  Stella  Josephine  Feiler,  of  Harris  Countv. 
Texas,  has  recently  received  a  large  fee  for  the  use  of 
what  is  accepted  as  a  remarkable  power  bv  which  she 
locates  oil  and  minerals.  The  $150,000  was  paid  by- 
ten  land  owners  upon  whose  property  two  productive 
wells  were  struck  after  Miss  Feiler  had  located  oil  not 
far  from  the  Humble  field.  Miss  Feiler.  it  is  said,  has 
accumulated  a  fund  of  over  5500,000  and  is  erecting  an 
orphan  asylum  in  Beaumont  with  the  money  she 
received  from  locating  oil  and  sulphur  lands. 

Regis  H.  Post,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is  not  secure 
in  his  office,  largely  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  control 
the  activities  of  political  leaders  in  the  island,  who 
because  their  private  schemes  were  blocked,  have 
brought  about  a  situation  which  leaves  the  island  gov- 
ernment without  appropriations  for  running  its  affairs. 
Governor  Post  is  an  old  neighbor  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. He  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  by  President  Roose- 
velt first  as  an  auditor  in  1903.  later  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  government  there,  and  finally  governor. 

Andrew  Carnegie  recently  declared  in  an  address 
before  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  in  Xew  York  that 
Scotland  first  established  "the  religion  which  gives  the 
humblest  direct  access  to  the  Supreme — one  man's  privi- 
lege every  man's  right.  Second,  she  first  established 
the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  that  good  democratic 
doctrine  of  Buchanan.  Third,  she  first  established  uni- 
versal elementary  education  of  the  people  as  a  dutv  of 
the  state.  These  are  the  three  great  pillars  of  civiliza- 
tion. Upon  these  Scotland  stands,  and  of  two  she  is 
the  parent." 

The  Wright  brothers,  who  have  transported  aviation 
with  heavier-than-air  apparatus  from  the  realms  of 
fancy  to  the  domain  of  reality,  have  returned  home 
loaded  with  honors  and  as  famous  as  kings  or  the  heroes 
of  wars.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  government 
has  thus  far  refused  to  get  enthusiastically  excited  over 
airships  and  aviation,  and  the  material  gains  accruing 
to  the  Wrights,  as  well  as  most  of  the  laurels,  have 
come  from  abroad,  the  cable  reports  having  told  of  large 
amounts  paid  for  the  right  to  control  the  patents  and 
manufacture  the  aeroplanes  in  different  countries  on 
the  continent. 

Alphonse  Mucha,  who  is  delivering  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  is  an  Austrian 
artist  who  has  gained  fame  in  Paris  by  his  posters.  He 
first  attracted  notice  by  a  poster  representing  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  Gismonda,  which  carried  him  from  pov- 
erty to  fame.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  others 
that  have  become  familiar  to  collectors.  Mr.  Mucha 
was  born  in  Moravia  in  1860  and  began  the  study-  of 
designing  and  painting  as  a  boy.  in  Munich.  Employed 
by  a  wealthy  count  to  decorate  some  rooms,  he  showed 
such  talent  that  his  employer  sent  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  under  Lefebvre,  Laurens,  and  Boulanger. 

Colonel  M.  M.  de  Hora,  president  of  a  mining  com- 
pany in  Montana,  recently  arrived  in  Xew  York  from 
a  tour  of  Europe,  and  he  brought  with  him  many  valu- 
able gifts.  There  were  two  boxes  of  the  decorations, 
which  numbered  about  seventy  and  included  several 
conferred  by  South  American  republics  and  gifts  of 
sovereigns  and  potentates  all  over  the  world.  Colonel 
de  Hora  has  been  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  has  seen 
adventure  in  many  regions.  He  was  born  in  what  is 
now  Arizona,  fought  Indians  in  the  West,  was  educated 
as  a  mining  engineer,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career 
drifted  to  South  Africa,  taking  part  in  the  Matabele 
rebellion.  During  the  Boer  War  he  was  made  chief  of 
police  in  Johannesburg.  He  won  the  title  of  colonel 
there. 

Mohammed  V  has  been  girded  with  the  sword  of 
Osman,  which  corresponds  with  being  crowned  in  other 
countries.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Eyoub 
Mosque  in  Constantinople,  on  May  10.  at  noon,  and 
was  performed  by  the  Tchlebi.  or  "Holy  One,"  of 
Konia.  who  is  the  head  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes.  The 
Sultan  wore  a  uniform  of  dark  blue  and  gold  and  was 
escorted  by  several  regiments  of  cavalry,  by  hundreds 
of  carriages  filled  with  officers  and  by  mollahs  gor- 
geously robed  in  green  and  gold.  The  royal  state  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  four  magnificent  bays.  But  the 
whole  ceremony  lacked  the  pomp  and  the  display  of 
wealth  that  characterized  former  occasions  of  the  kind, 
and  at  many  places  along  the  route  there  were  no 
decorations  and  no  other  preparations  had  been  made. 
The  huge  crowds  displayed  more  enthusi  isi 
hero.  Xiazi  Bey.  the  Young  Turk  leader, 
Sultan. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  29,  1909. 


THE  FAITH  OF  GUADALOUPE. 


By  Kathryn  Jarboe. 


I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  believe  in  a  miracle;  not 
the  outward  and  visible  phenomenon  upon  which 
Guadaloupe  Valencia  bases  her  faith,  though  if  your 
hair  and  eyes  are  rightly  colored,  if  your  heart  and 
brain  are  rightly  shaped,  you  may  agree  with  her  and 
see  even  that  with  her  eyes.  I,  being  neither  Latin  nor 
Celt,  must  needs  find  in  it  a  human  agent.  But  the 
miracle  for  which  I  ask  your  credence  is  infinitely 
greater,  infinitely  more  mystifying.  It  is  the  faith  of 
Guadaloupe,  her  wholly  humble  belief  in  the  blessed 
Mother  to  whom  she  prays,  her  wholly  satisfying 
reliance  on  the  succor  of  that  Mother.  I  have  just 
come  from  her,  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  believe. 

I  was  but  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  land  of  Southern 
sun  and  stars  and  I  had  been  told  that  Guadaloupe  was 
one  of  the  curios  of  the  town,  one  of  its  most  romantic 
figures.  I  stopped  to  see  her  on  my  way  down  from 
a  little  cottage  that,  recently,  had  been  bequeathed  to 
me  bv  a  distant  relative  and  I  found  her  sitting  all  alone 
in  the  old  adobe  hacienda,  waiting  for  the  men  who,  by 
order  of  a  government  ignorant  and  idle,  were  coming 
to  dispossess  her  of  the  home  that  had  sheltered  her 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  assuredly  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  in  its  youthful"  days,  her  face  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  countless  romances,  for  although  the 
Donna  Valencia — Guadaloupe — has  taken  from  Time 
some  fifteen  years  more  than  those  allotted  to  her,  her 
eyes  still  shine  with  a  soft  lustre,  her  red  lips  are  still 
bowed  in  mimicry  of  laughing  youth. 

Yet  there  has  been  but  one  romance  in  all  this  long 
life  and  that  ended  three  score  years  and  more  ago 
when  Guadaloupe  closed  the  eyes  of  her  dead  lover. 
There  were  reasons,  so  she  expressed  it,  why  she  could 
make  no  appeal  to  the  family  she  had  deserted  for  that 
lover,  and  in  the  four  years  of  life  together  that  had 
been  granted  to  them  there  had  been  no  one  beside  the 
lover,  the  lover  and  the  little  daughter  who  had  been 
born  to  them.  Black  and  empty  and  desolate  the  world 
seemed  to  the  woman  who  had  not  even  the  claims  of 
a  widow  upon  its  sufferance  nor  could  she  explain  to 
anv  smallest  part  of  that  world  that,  almost  until  the 
end.  she  had  thought  herself  a  wife,  almost  until  the 
end  her  lover  had  thought  himself  to  be  her  lawful  lord : 
that  it  was  to  right  the  wrong  he  had  done  her  that 
they  were  traveling  when  the  illness  came  that  took 
him  from  her.  Alone  in  her  misery  she  sat  until  the 
small  store  of  coins  he  had  left  was  almost  gone.  Then, 
slowly  there  crept  into  her  mind  the  memory  of  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  a  friend  in  the  new  land 
far  to  the  north,  the  land  of  gold.  She  remembered 
the  name  of  the  friend,  the  name  of  the  street  on  which 
he  lived  and  the  cordial  words  that  had  said :  "Come 
and  together  we  will  make  fortunes  for  our  loved  ones." 

With  all  her  little  substance  she  procured  a  passage 
on  the  first  steamer  that  might  be  going  north  and. 
with  only  her  little  daughter  in  her  arms,  she  set  forth 
on  her  pilgrimage  to  this  unknown  friend  of  her  lover's, 
trusting  only  in  the  cordial  words  that  she  repeated 
endlessly  to  the  monotonous  waves  of  that  western  sea. 
Xot  until  she  saw  the  Golden  Gate  opening  wide  its 
portals  in  the  hill  lined  coast  did  any  doubt  assail  her. 
Xot  until  then  did  she  realize  that  she,  alone  and  friend- 
less, was  about  to  land  on  an  alien  shore,  that  she  had 
no  place  nor  part  thereon,  that  even  its  language  was 
foreign  to  her  tongue.  Half  kneeling,  half  crouching 
on  the  deck,  she  looked  out  over  the  blue  bay  that 
laughed  back  at  her  in  careless  merriment  toward  the 
low  brown  hills  that  stretched  in  easy  indolence  under 
the  summer  sun.  Prayers  rose  to  her  lips,  prayers  that 
pattered  breathlessly  across  them  when  she  saw  the 
thronging  crowd  upon  the  wharf,  each  atom  of  it  shout- 
ing to  some  one  on  the  ship  and  yet  not  one  word  of 
any  kind  for  her.  A  hostile  crowd  it  seemed  to  her 
when  she  stepped  down  into  its  midst,  for  she  was 
roughly  jostled  to  and  fro  by  eager  hands  that  stretched 
to  other  hands  from  which  they  had  long  been  parted : 
a  terrifying  crowd,  too,  for  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes 
tried  to  meet  the  dusk}'  eyes  under  the  shrouding  hood, 
more  than  one  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm  while  curious, 
unintelligible  words  were  poured  into  her  ears. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  her  only  safety  lay  in  flight, 
and  straightway  she  fled  out  into  the  street,  the  life  of 
which  was  surging  always  toward  the  wharf.  On  and 
on  she  went  until  she  found  a  semblance  of  seclusion  in 
a  narrow  way  that  led  by  steps  and  slanting  walks  to 
the  crest  of  a  hill.  Here  she  stopped,  halted  by  the 
voice  of  her  little  girl,  who  was  whimpering,  childlike, 
for  the  one  essential  of  child  life.  food.  Then  Guada- 
loupe remembered  that  she  had  broken  neither  her  own 
fast  nor  that  of  the  tiny  Bonita.  She  remembered,  too. 
that  she  had  spent  the  last  coin  in  her  purse  the  day 
before  for  the  purchase  o^  some  fruit  for  the  child. 
But  she  remembered — no,  merciful  Mother  of  God.  it 
had  gone  from  her!  The  name  of  Manuel's  friend, 
the  street  whereon  he  lived — all,  all  had  gone  from  her 
memory !  Setting  the  child  down  upon  the  ground — 
for  until  now  she  had  held  the  little  one's  feet  from 
ihe  alien,  hostile  soil — she  bade  her  not  to  cry  and 
promised  that  she  should  soon  have  food  and  succor 
even  while  she  looked  in  vain  on  every  side  for  any 
sign  of  succor.  Falling  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed, 
not  in  the  word  of  her  church,  but  straight  from  her 
heart :  "Oh,  Holy  Mother  of  all,  be  merciful  to  me.  a 
mother.  Count  not  my  sin  as  sin.  knowing  how  it  was 
all  in  inr.ocen  ;  that  I  sinned.  And,  as  a  mother,  be 
m(  a  mother!" 
:  w  is  that  there  was  performed  the  miracle 


in  which  Guadaloupe  to  this  day  believes.  Even  before 
she  had  dried  the  tears  that  her  own  prayer  had  loosed, 
the  child  gave  a  little  joyous  cry  and  darted  some  ten 
paces  up  the  street.  There,  lying  on  the  sidewalk,  was 
something  round  and  bright,  something  that  shone  like 
gold  in  the  yellow  sunlight.  Picking  it  up.  Bonita  car- 
ried it  to  her  mother.  Guadaloupe  needed  not  to  know 
the  currency  of  the  land  in  which  she  found  herself  to 
know  that  this  was  a  gold  piece  worth  many  of  the 
reales  of  her  native  land.  Hurrying  toward  the  spot 
here  the  child  had  found  it,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  it,  not  dreaming,  then,  that  this  might 
be  an  answer  to  her  prayer,  but  wondering  if.  in  her 
extremity,  it  would  be  counted  as  sin  for  her  to  keep  it 
and  use  it  to  buy  food  for  the  little  one  and  herself. 
And  even  as  she  questioned  this,  Bonita's  baby  voice 
rose  in  another  cry  of  ecstasy  over  another  shining 
toy  of  the  same  sort,  another  ten  paces  up  the  hill. 
The  child  pointed  to  it  and  begged  the  mother  to  pick 
it  up,  but  Guadaloupe,  trembling  now  with  a  vague 
sense  of  terror,  daring  naught  with  her  own  fingers, 
praying  that  the  wholly  innocent  fingers  of  her  baby 
might  touch  nothing  harmful,  whispered  to  Bonita  to 
lay  the  second  gold  piece  in  the  hand  that  held  the 
first.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  no  one  in  any  of  the 
houses  that  stood  at  intervals  along  the  thoroughfare. 
Guadaloupe  shivered  again  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  even  as  she  looked  there  came  into  view. 
another  ten  paces  up  the  hill,  another  piece  of  gold. 
Xow  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  Guadaloupe  won- 
dered if,  indeed,  her  prayer  had  been  heard  and 
answered,  if  these  gold  pieces  that  would  buy  food  and 
shelter  were  not  also  Heaven-sent  guides  to  lead  her 
footsteps  whither  they  should  go.  So  it  seemed,  for 
alwavs  thev  appeared  a  little  in  advance,  leading  the 
way  up  the  hill,  turning  now  to  the  right  and  then 
back  again  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Just  before 
the  summit  was  reached,  when  the  gold  that  she  carried 
in  her  pouched  skirt  was  becoming  almost  a  burden 
to  earn-,  Guadaloupe  saw.  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
a  little  house  that  she  had  not  noticed  until  the  moment, 
a  man.  very  tall  and  very  dark,  so  like  her  Manuel  that 
she  darted  toward  him  with  a  crv  of  joy.  But  even 
while  she  drew  back,  remembering  that  her  Manuel 
was  gone  forever  from  her  world,  he  spoke  to  her.  in 
her  own  tongue  and  asked  if  she  and  the  little  one  were 
not  hungry.  Thankful  only  that  she  had  at  last  found 
one  of  her  own  countrymen  and  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  money  to  pay  for  all  that  she  might  want, 
she  entered  in  and  found  spread  before  her  the  foods 
of  her  native  land,  frijolcs,  tortillas,  and  chile  con  came. 
When  she  and  Bonita  had  eaten  their  fill,  she  offered 
her  host  one  of  the  gold  coins  in  payment,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  that  he  was  the  giver  of  all 
things — that  he  could  take  naught.  With  that,  he  filled 
a  great  basket  with  fruit,  figs  and  oranges,  pomegranates 
and  dates,  and  gave  this  to  Bonita.  In  a  voice,  so 
Guadaloupe  says,  that  trembled  so  that  it  was  almost 
inaudible,  she  asked  him  if  he  could  guide  her  to  the 
house  of  Manuel's  friend.  The  man,  leading  her  to 
the  door,  pointed  out  the  way,  a  few  blocks  straight 
ahead,  a  turn  to  the  right  and.  in  a  moment,  another 
to  the  left  and  she  would  be  before  the  house  of  Emilio 
de  la  Cuestra !  He  spoke  the  name  of  the  man.  the 
name  that  had  gone  from  her  memory ! 

Following  his  instructions,  Guadaloupe  found  the 
place  and  presented  herself  not  as  a  suppliant  but, 
divinely  blessed,  as  the  conveyor  of.  blessings.  And 
yet,  not  even  then,  did  she  wholly  understand  all  that 
had  been  done  for  her.  For,  when  she  told  her  story 
to  Emilio  and  his  wife,  they  answered  that  there  was 
no  Mexican  restaurant  in  that  part  of  the  town.  And, 
when  she  led  them  back  over  the  way  that  she  had 
come  to  show  them  the  house  itself  and  the  man  who 
dwelt  therein,  the  place  was  empty,  the  house  was 
gone,  and  Guadaloupe  knew  that  she  and  her  child  had 
been  fed  by  the  hands  that  feed  the  hungry,  that  cher- 
ish the  homeless,  that  hold,  safe  and  secure,  the  entire 
universe  in  their  palms. 

While  Guadaloupe  talked  to  me,  telling  her  story. 
I  sat  and  remembered  the  tales  I  had  read  of  the 
sojourners  in  that  new  city  on  the  western  sea.  It  was 
easy  to  imagine  them  hurrying  down  to  meet  the  news 
from  the  old  world,  easy  to  see  how  they  might  have 
dropped  from  careless  pockets  the  gold  that  never  had 
been  counted,  the  gold  the  loss  of  which  would  never 
be  reckoned.  I  pictured  the  curious  old  streets  where 
even  those  versed  in  their  intricacies  might  have  tried 
in  vain  to  find  a  place  seen  but  once.  But  Guadaloupe 
was  still  speaking,  using  now  the  language  of  her 
native  land,  liquid  as  golden  honey,  soft  as  the  humming 
of  bees  over  clover. 

"And  so  you  see,  it  'was  a  miracle  that  the  blessed 
Mother  vouchsafed  to  me  and  I  knew  that  I  must 
believe.  I  have  lived  ever  since — more  than  twice  as 
long  as  you  have  been  in  the  world,  child — knowing 
that  I  was  in  Her  care,  knowing  that  Her  ears  could 
hear  me,  that  Her  eyes  could  see  me.  that  Her  hand 
was  outstretched  to  mine:  knowing  that  no  harm  could 
come  to  me;  knowing  that  whatever  troubles  might 
seem  to  threaten,  nothing  could  hurt  me  while  I  was 
in  Her  care.  It  is  a  great  belief,  no?  See,  I  am  not 
afraid,  even  now,  bereft  of  everything,  the  very  roof 
itself  to  be  taken  from  my  head!" 

"It  is  an  outrage."  I  cried,  and  then  I  added:  "But 
you  must  go  directly  to  my  place."  It  is  close  at  hand. 
I  can  not  use  it  and  I  shall  be  so  very  glad  to  know- 
that   it   is   sheltering " 

The  look  that  flashed  from  her  eyes  was  not  grati- 
tude, and  it  told  me  more  plainly  than  any  words  could 
have  done  that  I,  all  unworthy  as  I  knew  mvself  to  be. 


had  been  made  an  implement  in  the  hands  of  divine 
beneficence. 

I  have  just  come  from  her.  I  can  not  force  myself, 
try  as  I  will,  to  believe  in  the  miracle  of  the  gold  coins 
and  the  Mexican  restaurant  in  that  embryonic  city  of 
the  western  sea.  But  I  do  know  that  for  more  than 
three  score  years  Guadaloupe  has  lived,  and  never  once, 
in  face  of  peril,  illness  or  disaster,  has  her  faith 
faltered,  has  her  belief  wavered.  And  this  inspiration, 
this  infusion  of  a  faith  so  deep  and  lasting,  is  to  me  a 
miracle,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  most  mysterious  of  all. 
But  I  have  seen  it,  and  as  Guadaloupe  says.  I  know 
that  I  must  believe. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  May,  1909. 


On  the  River  Seine. 


We  have  heard  almost  too  much  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  not  enough  of  that  street  most  distinctive  of 
all — the  River  Seine  (declares  Warren  Barton  Blake, 
in  Scribner's  Magazine).  Flowing  through  the  city 
for  six  miles,  it  is  a  highway,  with  its  bateaux  mouches. 
its  bridges  and  quays.  Of  a  dark  night,  the  Seine  may 
seem  to  lugubrious  fancy  the  symbol  of  death  in  the 
city's  life  abounding:  murky  death  and  inky  crime, 
oozy  and  silent  wickedness.  Yet  normally,  even  per- 
haps to  suicides,  the  Seine  is  but  a  mirror  of  a  city's 
mood.  There  are  lights  everywhere — lights  lengthened 
in  the  water;  the  Louvre  and  the  Conciergerie,  shown 
in  the  stream,  are  things  fairer  than  their  originals. 
It  is  better  to  look  upon  the  eddying  reflections  of  the 
bridges  here  than  to  stand  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
bright  \vith  its  orange  lamps  in  honor  of  an  auto 
show;  the  lights  on  the  Seine  and  its  images  are  more 
alluring,  more  innately  of  Fairyland  and  Paris,  than 
the  gilded  boulevards.  Xor  is  it  only  in  the  moonlight 
that  the  Seine  has  charms.  The  holiday  sculler  finds 
it  a  paradise  for  miles  above  the  city :  and  there  are 
ever  such  fishermen  as  Maupassant's  Renard.  Line- 
fishing  is  more  than  a  mild  sport  at  Paris;  even  to 
watch  its  devotees  seems  to  amuse  your  true  Parisian. 
A  legend  tells  us  that  in  the  Commune  days,  when  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  was  fired  on  and  a  dark  page  written 
in  the  city's  history,  the  Seine  fishermen  pursued  their 
pastime  imperturbable.  And  the  tale  seems  likely 
enough  as  the  saunterer  watches  the  fisher-folk,  whose 
leisure  may  be  envied  more  than  their  occupation;  and 
who  are  found  not  on  the  city  quays  alone,  but  in  the 
banlieue.  where  the  Seine's  green  bank  is  dabbed  with 
villages  in  brown  and  red  and  gray  and  where  one 
stops  to  watch  the  peasants  bathe  their  horses  in  the 
stream  itself,  rubbing  them  down  soon  afterward  by 
the  river's  brink.  Within  the  city,  there  are  the  men 
who  clip  poodles  on  the  quays,  and.  higher,  book  and 
picture  stalls  with  their  merchants  and  shifting  groups 
of  bargain  hunters — the  Odeon  arcade  for  new  books, 
the  riverside  for  old. 


A  Marseilles  wine  merchant  pestered  three  promi- 
nent men  in  his  district,  including  a  retired  judge,  with 
letters  offering  his  vintages  and  inclosing  stamps  for 
reply.  Xone  of  the  three  answered,  and  all  kept  the 
stamps.  Whereupon  the  wine  merchant  lodged  a  com- 
plaint against  them  for  a  swindling  abuse  of  confidence 
and  appropriation  of  sums  intrusted  to  them.  The 
judicial  authorities  received  the  complaint,  acted  upon 
it.  and  opened  criminal  proceedings  against  all  three 
persons  on  the  charge  of  appropriating  a  two-cent 
postage  stamp  each.  It  seems  that  no  other  legal  course 
w7as  open  to  the  authorities  than  to  proceed  in  the 
matter.  The  sequel  is  worse.  It  is  reported  that  the 
police,  armed  with  search  warrants,  have  effected  domi- 
ciliary visits  in  the  residences  of  the  three  accused  per- 
sons to  discover  the  corpus  delicti  in  each  case — that  is 
to  say.  the  wine  merchant's  letter  containing  the  stamp 
for  a  reply.  If  the  stamp  be  found  unused  the  three 
accused  persons  will  be  ordered  to  disgorge  the  prop- 
erty wrongfully  detained  by  them.  If  it  be  not  found 
the  presumption,  apparently,  will  be  that  they  used  the 
property,    and,    logically,    a    conviction    for    swindling 

should  follow-. 

<i> 

Early  in  December  it  was  announced  that  E.  H. 
Litchfield  of  Brooklyn  and  two  companions  had  sailed 
for  East  Africa  to  shoot  big  game.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  History, 
and  some  of  his  prizes,  were  any  secured,  were  to  be 
bestowed  upon  that  institution.  Statements  contained 
in  a  letter  indicate  that  a  record  has  been  established 
which  may  put  other  great  hunters  to  their  trumps.  The 
hunt  had  been  in  progress  for  four  weeks  when  the 
letter  was  written,  during  which  the  "kill"  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  head  of  game,  forty-five  of  which 
were  victims  of  Mr.  Litchfield's  rifle,  and  included  a 
lioness,  a  rhinoceros,  a  giraffe,  and  a  large  variety  of 
other  wild  beasts.  To  hunt  the  giraffe,  a  special  license 
of  twenty-five  dollars  had  to  be  paid,  and  for  the  general 
right  to  shoot  permission  of  the  governor  ol  East  Africa 
was  obtained.  The  party  hunted  in  the  open  jungle 
with  only  a  single  guide  and  without  the  benefit  of  the 
battue  to  round  up  the  game. 


Xearly  every  nation  under  the  sun  is  today  paying 
golden  tribute  to  France.  She  has  an  army  of  creditors, 
but  no  debtors.  About  two  score  governments  have  to 
remit  interest  money  to  her.  The  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  the  capital  for  her  small  investors  represent 
earnings  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  road  to  Paris 
becomes,  therefore,  the  route  of  least  resistance  for 
the  floating  gold  supplies.  Paris  is  absorbing  into  her 
banks  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  metal  freshly  taken 
from  the  mines. 


May  29,  1909. 


THE    AllGOXAUT 


A  CHAPTER  OF  EARLY  HISTORY. 


Agnes    C.    Laut    Tells    Us    Something    About    the     Great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


"The  Conquest  of  the  Great  Northwest"  is  a  history 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its  range  of  interest 
is  therefore  far  wider  than  the  territories  usually  asso- 
ciated with  that  historic  corporation.  But  the  terri- 
tories themselves  were  wide  enough  in  all  conscience. 
The  geographical  knowledge  of  those  who  granted  the 
charter  was  of  the  vaguest  description,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  recipient  of  that  feudal  document 
placed  any  limitations  whatsoever  upon  the  powers 
given  to  them  except  their  ability  to  seize  and  to  hold. 
The  charter,  says  the  author,  was  purely  a  royal  favor, 
depending  on  that  idea  of  the  Stuarts  that  the  earth 
was  not  the  Lord's,  but  the  Stuarts',  to  be  disposed  of 
as  they  wished.  It  gave  away  the  whole  of  modern 
Canada,  except  Xew  France,  and  most  of  the  Western 
States  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Taking  Hudson's  Bay 
for  its  centre,  it  grants  to  the  company  "the  whole 
trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays, 
rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  in  whatsoever  latitude  that 
lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  called  Hudson's 
Straits  together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  terri- 
tories upon  the  coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  straits, 
bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  not  now  actually 
possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  State." 
That  is  comprehensive  enough  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Stuart  king  was  using  geographic  terms  with 
the  large  liberality  that  accompanies  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, but  it  was  by  no  means  comprehensive  enough 
for  the  gentleman  adventurers  who  thus  found  them- 
selves upon  a  new  continent  with  no  restraints  but 
their  own  inabilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  pro- 
ceeded to  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  They  took  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas.  and  Montana.  They  went  up  the  Saskatche- 
wan, the  Mackenzie,  the  Yukon,  the  Fraser,  and  the 
Columbia.  They  claimed  Oregon,  and  with  ambition 
still  unsatisfied,  they  surveyed  California.  Nevada, 
L'tah,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  They  once  owned  a  thou- 
sand acres  where  San  Francisco  now  stands,  and  they 
had  it  in  their  minds  to  acquire  the  whole  State  from 
Mexico.  Even  the  ocean  was  no  bar  to  their  acquisi- 
tiveness, for  they  owned  a  station  in  Hawaii. 

To  write  a  history  of  these  vast  affairs  in  their 
fuller  aspect  would  require,  therefore,  not  two  such 
volumes  as  the  author  has  given  us,  but  hundreds.  She 
attempts  no  more  than  "the  portrayal  of  a  single  move- 
ment, or  a  single  episode,  or  a  single  character."  She 
tells  the  story  of  the  company  "only  as  adventurer, 
pathfinder,  empire-builder,  from  Rupert's  Land  to  Cali- 
fornia." She  stops  "where  the  empire-builder  merges 
with  the  colonizer  and  pioneer." 

Even  within  such  limits  the  task  was  one  of  magni- 
tude and  difficulty.     She  says : 

I  have  relied  for  the  thread  of  my  narrative  on  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Hudson's  Bay  House,  London :  the  Minute  Book 
of  some  two  hundred  years,  the  Letter  Books,  the  Stock 
Books,  the  Memorial  Books,  the  Daily  Journals  kept  by  chief 
factors  at  every  post  and  sent  to  London  from  1670.  These 
documents  are  in  tons.  They  are  not  open  to  the  public. 
They  are  unclassified  :  and  in  the  case  of  Minute  Books  are 
in  duplicates,  "the  Foule  Minutes" — as  the  inscription  on  the 
old  parchment  describes  them — being  rough,  almost"  unread- 
able, notes  jotted  down  during  proceedings  with  interllnings 
and  blottings  to  be  copied  into  the  Minute  Books  marked 
''pajre  Copie."  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  because  discrep- 
ancies will  be  found — noted  as  the  story  proceeds — which 
prise  from  the  fact  that  some  volumes  of  the  corrected 
minutes  have  been  lqst.  The  Minute  Books  consist  variously 
from  one  to  five  hundred  pages  each, 

The  author's  success  is  no  ordinary  one.  Within  her 
self-imposed  limitations  she  tells  a  story  that  is  vivid, 
connected,  and  anecdotal.  She  does  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  us  wish  that  she  could  linger  by  the  way, 
plunge  yet  deeper  into  those  tons  of  unclassified  reports 
and  show  us  this  marvelous  life  of  the  pioneer  in  a 
greater  detail  of  adventure  by  land  and  water  and  of 
the  hairbreadth  escape  that  was  the  daily  portion  of 
the  gentleman  voyageurs  and  their  hardy  men.  Per- 
haps she  will  return  to  a  task  that  is  so  well  begun. 

If,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  we  select  that  portion 
of  the  two  volumes  that  refers  mainly  to  Oregon,  it  is 
not  because  other  fields  of  the  company's  energies  are 
inadequately  handled  or  because  the  author  herself 
shows  any  geographical  partialities.  The  name  of 
McLoughlin  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  the  Northwest, 
a  name  as  distinguished  as  any  in  the  annals  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  carefully  written  biography  of  "John 
McLoughlin,  Father  of  Oregon,"  has  lately  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Holman  of  Portland,  and  now 
we  turn  with  some  natural  curiosity  to  this  further 
record  of  his  deeds  and  to  the  story  of  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  more  particularly  con- 
nected : 

If  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  were 
united  under  one  flag,  if  that  flag  had  the  motto  Pro  Pelle 
Cutem — "Skin  for  Skin" — and  the  mystic  letters  H.  B.  C. — 
Hudson's  Bay  Company — it  would  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  fur  traders'  kingdom  ruled  by  McLoughlin.  At  a  bend  in 
the  Columbia  on  the  north  side,  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  be 
away  from  rivalry  of  Pacific  schooners,  near  enough  to  be 
in  touch  with  tide-water,  stood  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
Fort  Vancouver.  Spruce  slabs  half  a  foot  thick,  twenty  feet 
high,  sharp  at  both  ends,  composed  the  walls.  Great  gates 
with  brass  binges  extending  half  way  across  the  bottom  and 
top  beams,  opened  leaf-wise  toward  the  river.  On  the  north- 
west corner  stood  a  bastion  whose  lower  stories  served  as 
powder  magazine  and  upper  window's  as  look-out.  Cannon 
bristled  through  the  double  palisades  of  the  fort,  and  to  one 
side  of  the  main  gate  was  the  customary  wicket  through  which 
goods  could  be  exchanged  for  furs  from  the  Indians.  The 
big,  two-story,  timbered  house  in  the  centre  of  the  court  was 
the  residence  of  the  chief  factor.     On  both  sides  were  stores 


warehouses  and  fur-presses  and  the  bachelors'  quarters  and 
the  little  log  cabins,  where  lived  the  married  trappers.  Trim 
lawns  decorated  with  little  rookeries  of  cannon  balls  divided 
the  diflerent  buildings,  and  in  front  of  the  chief  factor's  resi- 
dence on  the  top  of  a  large  flagpole  there  blew  to  the  breeze 
the  flag  with  the  letters  H.  B.  C— sign  that  a  brigade  was 
coming  in,  or  a  brigade  setting  out ;  or  a  ship  had  been 
sighted;  or  it  was  Sunday  and  the  flying  flag  was  signal  to 
the  Indians  there  would  be  no  trade,  a  flag  custom  on  Sundays 
that  has   lasted   to   this   day. 

The  question  of  diet  was  sometimes  a  pressing  one 
at  Fort  Vancouver.  Alexander  Ross  was  up  at  Fort 
Okanogan  and  to  him  came  an  express  order  to  pro- 
ceed over  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn.  His  terri- 
tory was  infested  by  the  most  dangerous  of  Indians, 
"yet  if  this  express  had  ordered  Ross  to  march  down 
to  Hell's  Gate  and  jump  over  the  precipice  into  that 
canon  he  would  have  obeyed."  Here  is  a  page  from 
Ross's  diary : 

Saturday,  19th.— Had  a  fight.  This  morning  when  all  hands 
were  at  their  traps  scattered  by  twos,  and  only  ten  men  left 
in  the  camp,  forty  Blackfeet.  all  mounted,  descended  on  us  at 
full  speed.  The  trappers  were  so  scattered,  they  could  render 
each  other  no  assistance  and  took  to  their  heels  among  the 
brushwood,  throwing  beaver  one  way,  traps  another.  Jacques 
and  John  Grey  were  pursued  on  the  open  plain.  Seeing  their 
horses  could  not  save  them,  our  two  heroes  wheeled  and  rode 
pell  mell  into  the  enemy.  The  Piegans  asked  them  to 
exchange  guns.  They  refused.  The  chief  seized  Jacques' 
rifle,  but  Jacques  jerked  it  free,  saying  in  Piegan :  "If  you 
wish  to  kill  us,  kill  us  at  once  ;  but  our  guns  you  shall  never 
get  while  we  are  alive."  The  Piegans  smiled,  shook  hands, 
asked  where  the  camp  was,  and  ordered  the  men  to  lead  the 
way  to  it.  With  pulses  beating.  Jacques  and  John  advanced 
with  the  unwelcome  guests  to  the  camp,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  A  little  before  arriving.  Jacques  broke  away  at  full 
speed  from  his  captors,  whooping  and  yelling — "Blackfeet. 
Blackfeet."  In  an  instant,  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  Of  the 
ten  men  in  camp,  eight  rushed  to  save  the  horses.  Myself 
and  the  other  instantly  pointed  the  big  gun,  lighted  the  match, 
and  sent  the  women  away.  The  party  hove  in  sight.  Seeing 
John  with  them,  restrained  me  from  firing.  I  signaled  them 
to  pause.  Our  horses  were  then  secured.  I  received  the 
Indians  coldly.  All  our  people  had  time  to  reach  camp 
and  take  up  a  position  of  defense.  I  invited  the  Indians  to 
smoke.  After  dark,  they  entertained  us  to  music  and  dancing, 
which  we  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with.  All  slept  armed. 
In  the  morning  I  gave  the  Piegans  presents  and  told  them 
to  be  off  and  play  no  tricks,  as  we  would  follow  them  and 
punish  them.     The  big  gun  did  it. 

■  The  company  divided  each  of  its  brigades  into — 
gentlemen,  white  men,  hunters.  The  gentlemen  usually 
went  in  twos;  the  second  class  being  servants  to  beat 
the  furs  and  cook  meals  and  young  clerks  serving  an 
apprenticeship.  But  the  hunters  were  the  most  pictur- 
esque— Indians,  half-breeds,  and  white  men.  in  buckskin 
suits  with  hawks'  bills  down  the  leggings,  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs binding  back  the  lank  hair  and  bright  colored 
sashes  and  moccasins.  The  departure  of  a  brigade  was 
an  affair  of  some  solemnity  in  spite  of  the  musicians, 
the  singers,  and  sometimes  the  bagpipes : 

A  last  handshake  with  Doctor  McLoughlin  :  tears  mingled 
with  fears  over  partings  that  were  many  of  them  destined  to 
be  forever,  and  out  they  swept — the  Oregon  brigades,  with 
laughter  and  French  voyageurs'  songs  and  Highland  bagpipes. 
A  dip  of  the  steersman's  lifted  paddle,  and  the  Northern 
brigades  of  sixty  men  each  were  off  for  Athabasca  and  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  bugle  call,  or  the 
beat  of  an  Indian  tom-tom,  and  the  long  lines  of  pack  horses, 
two  and  three  hundred  in  each  brigade,  decked  with  ribbons 
as  for  a  country  fair,  wound  into  the  mountain  defiles  like 
desert  caravans  of  wandering  Arabs.  Oregon  meant  more 
in  those  days  than  a  wedge  stuck  in  between  Washington  and 
California.  It  was  everything  west  of  the  Rockies  that  Spain 
did  not  claim.  Then  Chief  Factor  McLoughlin.  whom  popu- 
lar imagination  regarded  as  not  having  a  soul  above  a  beaver 
skin,  used  to  retire  to  his  fort  and  offer  up  prayer  for  those 
in  peril  by  land  and  sea. 

When  Mr.  Black  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  at 
Kamloops  it  fell  to  Dr.  McLoughlin  to  punish  the 
crime.  McLoughlin  ordered  John  Tod  to  take  charge 
at  Kamloops  and  in  the  meantime  ail  traffic  at  the  fort 
must  be  stopped  until  the  murderer  should  be  delivered. 
An  Indian  named  Lolo  brings  word  to  Tod  of  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  Shuswaps  to  attack  the  Kamloops 
brigade: 

Trick  or  no  trick.  Tod  must  go  to  the  waiting  brigade. 
Calling  the  half-breed  boy,  he  ordered  him  to  saddle  two  of 
the  fleetest  horses.  He  explained  the  situation  to  his  wife. 
Then  he  wrote  a  general  statement  to  headquarters,  in  case 
he  should  never  return.  While  Lolo  was  still  asleep,  the  chief 
trader  and  his  boy  were  on  the  trail  for  Fraser  River,  gallop- 
ing as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  He  reached  his 
men  by  noon.  They  were  surprised  to  see  him  :  but  he  merely 
gave  orders  to  move  forward  next  morning.  By  sunrise,  the 
party  was  on  the  trail.  In  advance  rode  Tod  alone.  He  had 
told  his  men  to  keep  three  hundred  yards  behind  him,  to 
march  when  he  marched,  stop  when  he  stopped.  By  nine 
o'clock  they  approached  a  small  open  plain  enclosed  in 
thick  brushwood.  Tod  motioned  his  men  to  halt  while  he 
rode  forward  apparently  unconcerned,  but  with  a  glance  to 
every  rock  and  shrub.  His  eye  caught  unmistakable  signs 
a  large  band  of  armed  and  painted  savages  were 
moving  about  excitedly.  Lolo  was  right,  but  what  was  Tod 
to  do  ?  He  had  not  ten  men.  and  here  were  three  hundred 
arrayed  against  him,  powerful  Shuswaps,  who  could  handle 
the  rifle  as  well  as  any  white  man.  .  .  .  The  men  to  the 
rear  .  .  .  had  by  this  time  seen  the  savages. 
They  knew  now  why  the  leader  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared. 
Tod  motioned  one  of  his  party  ...  a  George 
Simpson     ...     to  come. 

"George.  Fall  back  with  the  horses.  If  things  go  wrong, 
make  your  way  to  the  fort.     Go  !" 

The  brave  fellow  hesitated  to  leave  his  leader  alone. 

"Damn  you  !     Go  !"  shouted  Tod. 

The  enemy  stand  watching  intently  the  fur  trader's  every 
move.  .  .  .  Turning  full  front  on  the  glowering  savages, 
Tod  puts  spurs  to  his  horse.  ...  As  he  rushes,  they 
raise  their  guns  .  .  .  the  horseman  does  not  flinch,  but 
quickly  drawing  sword  and  pistol,  he  holds  them  aloft  in  one 
hand  .  .  .  then  hurls  them  all  aheap  on  the  plain 
and  he  charges  into  the  very  midst  of  the  savages. 
Why  did  they  not  kill  him  ?  .  .  .  Curiosity. 
They  wished  to  see  what  he  would  do  next.      .      .  There 

sat  the  smiling  Scotchman  amid  the  thick  of  them. 

"What  is  all   this?"  demanded  the  chief  trader. 

"We  want  to  see  Lolo.     Why  came  you  here  ?" 


-«rd  fihe  news. 

"Then  you  have  not  he  ,     ,        -  j 

pox  is  upon  us."  -'Ipot  was-  and  that  it  raged 

Well  they   knew   what   the   sm«  _    ,        . 

on   the   Lower   Columbia  ""a-        '    come    ,0 

"That   is   why    I    come,"    continued    *.         *uf^  J"*  yoKU  SS 
you.     You  are  my  friends.     You  bring  me  l  haY«  brought 

not  come  to  Kamloops,  else  you  will  die;  see.  -        v,n„ 

the  medicine  to  stop  it."  *   Fsf'Pn 

Ten  minutes  later  Tod  is  sitting  on  the  stump  01  "  6fe 

tree  vaccinating  the  Shuswaps,  and  Kamloops  tradition 
indeed  Tod  himself  acknowledged  to  Bancroft,  that  when  , 
Indians  who  were  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  held  up  their 
arms  to  be  vaccinated  he  took  good  care  to  give  them  a  gash 
that  would  disable  their  arms  for  some  weeks.  A  Scotchman 
abhors  a  lie ;  at  least  a  straightforward  lie  that  gives  no  quar- 
ter to  conscience,  but  somehow  Tod  conveyed  to  those  Shus- 
wap  warriors  the  astounding  warning  that  if  they  lowered  or 
used  their  vaccinated  arms  for  some  time  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely and  swiftly  fatal. 

Another  instance  of  skill  in  dealing  with  troublesome 
Indians  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  It  is  told  of  Doug- 
las's life  at  Victoria: 

A  clerk  dashed  breathless  into  his  presence  gasping  out 
that  a  whole  tnbe  of  unruly  Indians  had  got  possession  of  the 
fort  courtyard.  "Will  we  fire,  sir?  Will  we  man  the  guns?" 
asked  the  distracted  young  gentleman.  Douglas  looked  the 
young  man  over  very  coldly,  then  answered  in  measured 
deliberate  tones:  "Give  them  some  bread  and  treacle.  Give 
them  some  bread  and  treacle."  Sure  enough,  the  regale  paci- 
fied the  discontent,  and  the  Indians  marched  off  without  so 
much  as  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

The  jealousy  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  and  the 
"Nor'Westers"  provides  the  material  for  some  capital 
stories.  Upon  one  occasion  the  Hudson's  Bav  leader, 
Robertson,  is  captured  by  his  rivals  and  imprisoned  in 
a  log  hut.  compelled  to  state  his  simplest  wants  by  a 
formal  daily  letter  to  his  friends  which  the  Nor'Westers 
were  pleased  enough  to  send,  as  it  gave  them  a  chance 
to  spy  upon  the  enemy's  camp : 

Taking  long  strips  of  writing  paper,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
man  invented  a  cypher  code  in  numbers  from  one  to  six  hun- 
dred, some  well-known  trading  phrase  placed  opposite  each 
number.  This  he  rolled  like  a  spool,  so  tight  it  was  water- 
proof, sealed  each  end  with  wax,  knocked  the  bung  out  of  the 
whisky  barrel,  bored  a  tiny  hole  beside  the  bung  with  his 
jackknife.  hooked  a  piece  of  twine  through  one  end  to  the 
sealed  message,  the  other  to  the  inner  end  of  the  plug,  thrust 
the  paper  inside  the  liquor  and  plugged  up  the  hole.  Then 
ducting  all  over  with  mud  from  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  he 
complained  the  whisky  was  musty — diluted  with  rum.  '  He 
requested  that  it  be  sent  back  with  orders  for  his  men  to 
cleanse  the  barrel.  Before  sending  it  back,  the  Nor'Westers 
actually  sealed  the  barrel  "contents  unknown."  But  what  was 
Robertson's  disgust  when  the  men  of  the  fort,  instead  of 
cleansing  this  barrel,  sent  back  a  fresh  one. 

Again  he  put  his  wits  to  work.  Sending  for  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  he  wrote  in  fine  pencil  opposite  FalstafFs 
name  :  "Examine — the — first — keg."  The  messenger,  who 
went  for  the  weekly  supply,  carried  the  Shakespeare  back  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  fort.  A  week  passed.  No  sign  came  from 
his  men.  Exasperated  to  the  point  of  risk.  Robertson  tried  a 
last  expedient.  The  next  week,  the  messenger  carried  an  open 
letter  to  Robertson's  men.  It  was  inspected  bv  his  captors 
but  allowed  to  pass.  It  read :  "To  amuse  myself.  I  am  trying 
to  throw  into  verse  some  of  FalstafFs  good  savings.  There  is 
one  expression  where  he  blows  out,  'I  am  not  a  wit,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others.'  This  sounds  harsh.  Please  send 
exact  words  as  in  the  play."  No  doubt  the  Northwest  part- 
ners thought  poor  Robertson  far  gone  with  liquor  when  he 
took  to  versifying.  Back  came  word  with  the  week's  supplies, 
stating  that  the  volume  of  Shakespeare  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  fishery  by  one  of  the  traders  ;  but  "would  Mr.  Robert- 
son please  let  his  men  know  if  he  wished  the  following  traders 
to  have  the  following  supplies" — a  string  of  figures  conveying 
the  joyful  news  that  the  cypher  had  been  found :  the  Hudson's 
Bay  fort  was  on  guard  against  surprise :  the  men  were  in 
good  spirits  ;  the  Indians  loyal ;  all  things  prosperous. 
.For  eight  months  a  prisoner  in  a  small  room.  Robertson 
directed  the  men  of  his  own  fort  by  means  of  the  whisky 
kegs,  sending  word  of  all  secrets  he  could  learn  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  checkmating  every  move  of  the  Nor'Westers  among  the 
Indians.  In  vain,  he  urged  his  followers  to  sally  out  and 
rescue  him.  The  Hudson's  Bay  traders  were  not  willing  to 
risk  another  such  massacre  as  on  Red  River.  Immunity  bred 
carelessness.  In  the  month  of  May  a  Nor'wester,  spying 
through  crevices  of  the  logs,  caught  Robertson  sealing  up  the 
bung  in  the  whisky  keg.  Swords  and  pistol  in  hand,  the  anL:ry 
partners  burst  into  the  room  with  torrents  of  abuse  that 
Robertson  was  quite  able  to  return.  He  was  too  dangerous 
a  man  to  keep  prisoner.  The  Nor'Westers  decided  to  shin 
him  out  of  the  country  on  pain  of  assassination  if  he  dared 
to   return.     No  doubt  Robertson  smiled. 

A  work  of  this  kind  might  easily  have  been  a  mere 
record  of  movements  and  acquisitions,  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  literary  skill  the  author  has  given 
to  it  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.  It  may  certainly  be 
hoped  that  she  will  give  us  more  of  the  same  kind  and 
so  extend  a  general  historical  knowledge  that  can  never 
be  as  full  as  its  subject  deserves 
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Dr.  Gerardus  Hillis  Wynk 
can  surgeons  to  remove  tin 

a  few  days  ago  from  the  ^  '    for 

appendicitis  at  his  home  in  New  York  City.     Dr.  ' 
koop  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  i  n   the 

abdominal   cavity.     One   of   his  lieve- 

ments  was  an  operation  on  a  Japanese  prince,  a  nephew 
of  the  Mikado,  who  was  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  prince  was 
stricken  while  on  a  cruise  in  the  training  ship  near 
New  London.  The  nature  of  his  malady  was  a  puzzle 
to  the  physicians  who  attended  him.  Dr.  Wynkoop 
operated  for  appendicitis  with  success  and  the  prince 
was  restored  to  health.  The  operation  is  commonly 
spoken  of  among  surgeons  as  the  first  of  its 
kind  performed  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wynkoop 
was  for  many  years  the  physician  to  the  Roosevelt 
family.  The  noted  surgeon  developed  alarming  symp- 
toms on  Thursday  morning,  and  on  Friday  night  he 
was  subjected  to  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  The 
peritonitis  which  later  developed  was  the  direct  cause 
of  his  death. 
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By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryo. 


Mysterious  Way,  by  Anne  Warner.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
§1.50. 
In  some  respects  this  story  is  well  in  line 
with  the  author's  previous  works.  We  have 
the  familiar  background  of  village  life  with 
its  rich  humor,  its  conceits,  its  pathos,  its 
tragedies,  and  its  nobility.  There  is  the  in- 
imitable postmistress,  who  is  also  storekeeper, 
dressmaker,  tailor,  sexton,  and  scrubwoman, 
with  many  other  subsidiary  occupations  for 
the  chinks  and  crevices  of  time.  All  the  vil- 
lage cronies  are  in  full  force  with  their  gos- 
sip, their  scandals,  and  their  domesticities. 
Nothing  is  lacking  in  the  community  photo- 
graph, and  the  reader  regrets  that  he,  too, 
may  not  join  the  nightly  circle  at  the  post- 
office  when  the  mail  is  distributed  and  a 
dozen  pair  of  clairvoyant  eyes  and  a  dozen 
speculative  tongues  are  concentrated  on  the 
missives  whose  owners  are  not  present- 
But  in  the  heroine  we  have  a  distinctly  new 
departure.  Nothing  quite  like  Alva  has  been 
attempted  before.  She  is  a  girl  of  education 
and  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  religion  that  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  conventional 
-faith  of  the  day.  She  has  bought  a  house  in 
the  village  and  is  furnishing  it  for  her  mar- 
rkge.  but  our  sympathy  with  so  wholesome 
an  occupation  is  chilled  by  the  confidence  that 
she  makes  to  her  friend  Lassie.  Her  intended 
husband  is  a  hopeless  cripple  and  so  terribly 
injured  by  an  accident  that  even  his  life  is 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  months.  But  Alva's 
radiant  and  mystic  happiness  is  undiminished. 
The  world  itself  is  "only  an  instant  in  eter- 
nity."' Moreover,  "I  will  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence that  I  fully  believe  that  I  have  been 
married  to  the  same  man  hundreds  of  times 
before,  and  shall  be  married  to  bim  countless 
times  again."  It  does  not  seem  that  there  was 
any  particular  courtship  before  the  accident, 
or  any  old-standing  affection  that  is  proof 
even  against  mutilation.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  eternal  mystic  affinity,  of  a  recognized  link 
that  remains  unbroken  through  the  ages. 

The  man  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  whole  story,  indeed,  covers  only  a  week 
or  so.  We  are  allowed  to  see  at  once  that 
his  death  was  inevitable  and  the  description 
of  Alva's  emotions  that  correspond  almost  ter- 
ribly with  the  death  scene  far  away  is  an 
effective  piece  of  writing. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  story 
would  have  been  stronger  but  for  the  final 
episode.  Alva  has  written  a  casual  letter  to 
a  dissolute  young  millionaire  whom  she  has 
never  seen,  but  whom  she  believes  to  be  per- 
secuting a  girl  in  whom  she  is  interested. 
She  meets  this  man  accidentally  after  the 
death  of  her  lover,  to  whom  he  bears  a  strong 
physical  likeness.  She  is  first  overwhelmed 
by  the  resemblance  and  then  in  the  course  of 
four  pages  of  tense  dialogue  between  the  two 
we  are  allowed  to  infer  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  man  has  overshadowed  the  living  one, 
producing  an  instantaneous  moral  reformation 
and  transferring  the  old  affinitive  tie  to  the 
new  personality.  Of  course  no  actual  engage- 
ment takes  place,  but  their  mutual  intention  is 
clear  enough.  "What  is  there  to  be  said  fur- 
ther? Nothing  unless  perhaps  the  single  line 
that  can  so  fitly  begin  and  end  all :  'He 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way.'  " 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  urge  a  charge  of 
character  impossibility  about  this  story.  Alva 
is  not  an  impossible  girl.  In  fact,  we  feel 
that  she  is  almost  typical  of  a  small  class  of 
educated,  emotional,  visionary,  and  mystically 
inclined  young  women  who  combine  high  in- 
telligence with  an  erratic  and  untrained  spir- 
ituality and  who  allow  etherial  imaginings  to 
control  their  conduct.  Her  ecstatic  mentality 
seems  sometimes  a  little  ovedrawn  and  over- 
emphasized, but  the  author  has  performed  the 
by  no  means  easy  task  of  holding  her  heroine 
well  upon  the  right  side  of  the  insanity  line. 
We  feel  that  the  picture  of  Alva  has  been 
painted  from  nature  and  we  are  well  disposed 
tn  applaud  the  courage,  and  the  success,  of  an 
effort  that  will  add  to  the  author's  well  earned 
laurels. 
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The  Spell  of  Italy,  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  makes  us  understand  the  spell 
ot  Italy,  and  many  other  writers  have  written 
with  the  same  object  and  without  such  suc- 
cess. She  must  be  a  companionable  lady,  for 
everywhere  she  made  friends  who  placed  their 
special  knowledge  at  her  disposal,  sometimes 
of  the  language,  sometimes  of  Italian  history, 
and  politics,  the  royal  family,  art,  customs, 
and  religion.  And  with  it  all  is  the  grace  of 
humor  and  a  light  heart 

For  example,  we  have  a  Roman  senator  who 
talks  for  an  hour  on  Italian  politics.  We  do 
not  get  the  whole  of  the  conversation,  but  we 
have  a  delightful  epitome  of  the  differences 
en  whites  and  blacks  and  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  clericals  of  the  government  and  by 
the  government  of  the  clericals.  The  senator 
ul!s  of  the  Jesuit  Curci  who  denounced  the 
papal  infallibility  and  was  ordered  to  recant, 
liut  "I  forget  whether  Curci  retracted  or  was 
poisoned.  Prob.bly  the  last.  They  usually 
were."  Then  there  is  another  instructor  who 
tslks  about  that  "ancient,  compact  despotism — 
ntr  '  and  the  struggles  for  Italian 
y.'i     another    acquaintance    affords 


a  glance  at  the  domestic  life  of  the  recent 
kings  of  Italy  and  their  wives  and  some  inter- 
esting reflections  result.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause the  author  and  her  daughter  always 
show  such  intelligent  enthusiasm  that  they 
find  such  ready  guides  and  friends.  It  must 
be  a  relief  to  the  intelligent  Italian  to  meet 
visitors  who  look  upon  the  country  neither  as 
a  heap  of  antiquities  nor  as  a  place  for  idling 
and  frivoling  in  the  sunshine,  but  rather  as  a 
modern  land  with  the  greatest  history  upon 
earth  and  inherited  vital  problems  that  have 
taxed  the  blood  of  her  people  and  still  tax 
their  intelligence  and  their  courage.  It  is 
with  this  realization  that  the  author  seems  to 
have  visited  Italy,  and  her  impressions  make 
a  fascinating  and  instructive  book  of  unusual 
value.      There  are  fifty  excellent  illustrations. 


Ethics,  by  John  Dewey  and  James  H.  Tufts. 
Published  bv  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  American  Science 
series,  to  which  we  already  owe  so  many 
weighty  volumes  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  geology.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  latest  addition  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  company. 

The  authors  are  pragmatists  and  they 
handle  their  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  new  school  and  consequently  include  with- 
in its  sphere  much  that  is  usually  supposed 
to  lie  outside  of  it.  Indeed,  the  book  will 
strike  the  average  student  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  Greek  school  with  a  certain 
perplexing  sense  of  a  reversal  of  standards. 
Ethics  is  usually  supposed  to  lie  beyond  the 
domain  of  facts  as  a  something  fixed  and  im- 
mutable to  which  facts  must  be  referred  for 
judgment.  Here  we  seem  to  have  an  en- 
thronement of  the  facts  and  a  displacement 
of  the  unchanging  ideas  that  have  been  the 
quest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  of  those 
who  have  followed  in  their  steps. 

If  we  once  determine  to  take  the  sum  total 
of  daily  life  conduct  as  the  proper  subject 
for  a  consideration  of  ethics — that  is  to  say, 
if  we  are  pragmatists — we  understand  at  once 
the  wide  and  practical  field  covered  by  the  au- 
thors. The  historical  matter  which  occupies 
sc  large  a  part  of  the  book  falls  at  once  into 
the  scheme  of  things  as  does  much  else  that 
a  philosophic  conservatism  would  relegate  to 
the  domain  of  sociology,  politics,  or  eugenics. 
Our  toleration  of  this  will  depend  upon  our 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  pragmatism,  but  at 
least  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  system 
exalts  the  importance  of  human  conduct  by 
ignoring  all  theories  that  fail  to  find  "fruits 
meet  for  repentance"  in  daily  life.  The  au- 
thors avow  the  intention  of  awakening  "a  vital 
coDvicrion  of  the  genuine  reality  of  moral 
problems  and  the  value  of  reflective  thought  in 
dealing  with  them."  If  pragmatism  can  do 
this  it  has  justified  its  existence  and  has  suc- 
ceeded where  older  systems  have  failed.  The 
book  will  at  least  be  acceptable  to  many  who 
have  put  away  the  more  orthodox  philosophies 
as  unprofitable.  Its  clear  and  concise  style 
must  win  for  it  a  popular  hearing  and  an  easy 
cemprehension. 

A  Royal  Ward,  by  Percy  Brebner.  Published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  Eng- 
lish regency  and  of  the  two-handed  duel 
fought  by  England  with  the  American  colonies 
and  with  Napoleon.  The  heroine  is  Lady  Betty 
Walmisley,  a  ward  of  the  king,  and  we  make 
her  acquaintance  as  she  is  giving  refuge  to 
Victor  Dubuisson,  a  young  Frenchman  who 
has  just  landed  at  Brixham  and  who  is  hotly 
pursued  by  the  coast  guard  as  a  probable 
French  spy.  Dubuisson,  through  Lady  Betty's 
aid,  escapes  to  London  and  there  we  find  both 
him  and  his  preserver  weaving  the  web  of 
which  the  last  knot  is  clearly  in  sight  from 
the  opening  chapter. 

As  an  historical  picture  of  the  day  the 
book  has  great  value,  but  as  a  romance  it 
seems  not  quite  so  good,  because  some  of  the 
motives  are  weak.  Dubuisson  is  not  a  French 
spy.  He  is  simply  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  whose  father  once  took  an  oath  for 
himself  and  for  his  son  that  they  would  never 


draw  the  sword  against  England.  Dubuisson 
does  not  know  to  whom  the  oath  was  given 
and  his  object  in  coming  to  England  is  to 
find  his  father's  benefactor  and  secure  a  re- 
lease from  an  obligation  to  which  he  was  not 
a  party  and  that  he  might  have  disregarded 
honestly.  He  gets  mixed  up  in  a  riotous 
movement  in  England,  is  suspected  of  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  regent's  life,  is  protected  by 
an  American  spy  named  Baxter — a  remarkable 
character  whom  we  are  glad  to  know — finds 
that  he  has  rivals  for  Lady  Betty's  affections, 
and  in  short  leads  a  strenuous  life  of  adven- 
ture and  peril. 

It  is  all  delightfully  told.  The  spirit  of 
the  day  is  well  reflected,  the  story*  seems  to 
be  historically  accurate,  and  the  dialogue  is 
rigorous.  But  it  would  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  more  adequate  motive  on  Dubuis- 
son's  part. 

Hearts  Are  Trumps,  by  Alexander  Otis.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  McBride  Company. 
New  York. 
The  device  of  accidentally  exchanged  sleep- 
ing-car berths  is  once  more  plaj'ed  up  to  good 
advantage  in  this  novel.  As  a  result,  and 
with  some  wrench  to  the  probabilities,  a  New 
York  dramatic  critic  is  compelled  to  imper- 
sonate a  clergyman  at  a  country  house,  to 
preach  a  sermon  in  the  village  church,  and  to 
involve  himself  in  the  love  affairs  of  a  young 
1-ady  who  is  about  to  become  an  unwilling 
bride.  There  are  plenty7  of  tense  and  amusing 
situations,  and  the  large  type  is  an  encourage- 
ment  to   persevere   to   the   end. 


John  Watts  de  Pcyster.  by  Frank  Allaben. 
Published  by  Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Company,  New  York,  in  two  volumes ; 
$1.25  per  volume. 

Apart  from  the  ten  chapters  that  have  only 
a  genealogical  interest,  these  volumes  present 
an  interesting  picture  of  aristocratic  life  in 
New  York  early  in  the  last  century.  General 
de  Peyster  played  a  conspicuous  and  invalu- 
able part  in  building  up  the  military  system 
of  the  country.  He  was  the  first  American 
military  theorist,  and  his  writings  on  history 
and  technic  with  his  comments  on  the  battles 
of  the  Civil  War  are  of  exceptional   interest. 


Through  Welsh  Dooruays.  by  Jeannette 
Marks.  Published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York  ; 
$1.10. 

The  author  has  done  to  Wales  something 
Oi"  the  same  service  that  J.  M.  Barrie  ren- 
dered to  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  eleven 
short  stories  she  manages  to  give  us  some 
intimate  pictures  of  Welsh  life  that  combine 
humor,  pathos,  and  sympathetic  accuracy. 
"The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo"  is  perhaps  the 
best,  but  "Respice  Finem"  runs  it  a  close 
second. 


The  Cords  of  Vanity,  by  James  Branch  Cabell. 

Published    by     Doubleday.    Page    &    Co., 

New  York. 
The  book  is  well  named.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  commonplace  and  conceited  young  man 
who  for  some  inscrutable  reason  feels  im- 
pelled to  take  the  world  into  his  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  his  many  love  affairs.  He 
has  a  certain  pleasing  narrative  style,  but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  justify  a  lack  of 
reticence  on  affairs  of  the  heart  that  contain 
no  elements  much  above  the  average. 
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The  most  Delightful  Picture  of  the  Romantic  Mission  Period 
3^ 


"V 


«-« 


is  presented  in  the  beautiful  new  book  by  MRS.  A.  S.  C.  FORBES 

Mission  Tales  in  the  Days  of  the  Dons 

There  is  no  souvenir  more  characteristic  of  California  for  your  home  or  lo  send 
loyoniiriendsback  East  than  this  interesting  eroup  of  stories  of  the  early  days, 
with   iheir  attractive    pictures    and    decorations    by    LANGDON    SMITH. 

At  all  the  bookstores  at  the  price   of  the  ordinary  novel 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Book  About  Japan. 
The    Empire    of    the    East,    by    H.    B.    Mont- 
gomery.    Published  by   A.    C.   McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 
The   demand    for    authentic    information    of 
Japan   and  the    Far   East  generally   shows   no 
sign    of    being    assuaged,    although    the    many 
viewpoints    from    which    the    subject    is    pre- 
sented and  the  frequently  divergent  views  of 
those  whose  information  should  be  competent 
may  produce  a  certain  feeling  of  perplexity  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer.     Xowhere  does  the 
personal  equation  enter  more  largely  than  into 
discussions    of    the    characteristics     of     other 
peoples. 

There  is  at  least  nothing  conventional  in 
Mr.  Montgomery's  book.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  few- 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  or  to  have 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  interested 
views  or  prejudiced  opinions.  He  does  not 
condemn  what  is  unfamiliar  or  adopt  the  atti- 
tude of  hopeful  condescension  so  much  in 
vogue  among  Oriental  travelers.  All  that  he 
writes  bears  the  mark  of  independent  inquiry 
and  opinions  formed  without  reference  to 
precedent  or  conventionality. 

Take,  for  example,  his  estimate  of  Christian 
progress  in  Japan.  He  tells  us  that  mission- 
aries "have  made  comparatively  little  head- 
way among,  and  have  exercised  extremely 
little  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  Japanese 
people."  The  incessant  conflicts  between  the 
Christian  sects  have  led  the  Japanese  to  con- 
clude that  while  they  can  not  all  be  right  they 
may  all  be  wrong.  He  concludes  that  he  need 
not  investigate  Christianity  until  it  has  deter- 
mined the  precise  creed  that  non-Christian 
countries  are  to  be  asked  to  accept.  This 
summing-up  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  at  least  expressed  temperately,  it  is  un- 
conventional, and  it  squares  with  the  proba- 
bilities. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  Japanese  morality 
there  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  abominations, 
but  the  honesty  of  the  attempt  to  state  facts 
is  evident.  The  Yoshiwara  girl,  we  are  told, 
is  not  legally  a  slave.  If  she  escapes,  the  law- 
will  protect  her  even  though  her  debt  be  not 
paid.  There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  vice  in 
Japan,  "but  the  ordinary"  Japanese  man  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  nearly  so  immoral  as  the  aver- 
age European.  The  chastity  of  the  Japanese 
woman  I  place  still  higher." 

The  author  covers  nearly  the  whole  field. 
The  sections  devoted  to  art  and  architecture 
are  particularly  good.  He  writes  well  on 
literature,  the  drama,  newspapers,  communica- 
tions, and  education.  \Ye  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese  constitution,  but  the 
general  area  of  politics  is  left  untouched. 
The  book  opens  with  an  historical  chapter 
and  closes,  in  a  sense,  prophetically.  It  con- 
tains, undoubtedly,  many  views  that  will  be 
combatted  in  many  quarters,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  impugn  the  good  faith  in  which  it  is 
written  or  the  earnest  care  of  its  preparation. 
About  twenty  illustrations  constitute  a  valu- 
able feature  of  the  book. 


An  English  Honeymoon,  by  Anne  HoIHngs- 
worth  Wharton.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  $1.50. 
We  do  not  know  if  these  are  really  honey- 
moon letters  nor  does  it  greatly  matter,  but  if 
the  title  is  anything  more  than  a  literary' 
mask  we  have  to  congratulate  some  fortunate 
man  on  the  possession  of  a  singularly  intelli- 
gent wife.  The  letters  are  written  with  all 
the  appreciation  that  comes  with  a  first  long 
journey.  Number  one  is  dated  from  Canter- 
bury, and  then  comes  the  story  of  Winchester, 
Haworth,  Salisbury.  Warwick,  Stratford,  Ox- 
ford, Bowness,  Ambleside,  York,  Chester, 
London,  and  the  west  country.  The  author 
is  not  too  much  engrossed  with  the  change  in 
her  life  to  look  with  wide  open  eyes  upon 
new  scenes  or  to  show  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
eloquent  witnesses  of  great  historic  events. 
To  sentiment  and  romance  she  naturally  gives 
a  large  place,  and  with  such  ability  and 
natural  charm  as  are  seldom  found  in  the 
letter-writers  of  today.  A  number  of  ad- 
mirable photographs  give  an  added  interest 
to  the  book. 


Much    Ado    about    Peter,    by    Jean    Webster. 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 

York. 
The  ten  chapters  of  this  book  might  almost 
be  read  separately  as  short  stories,  although 
a  thread  of  connection  is  to  be  found  in 
Peter's  matrimonial  intentions  toward  Annie, 
the  maid.  Peter  is  the  groom  when  we  first 
know  him,  but  he  rises  to  be  coachman,  and 
his  story  is  naturally  interwoven  with  that 
of  the  family  whom  he  serves.  The  low- 
ccmedy  work  of  the  book  is  very  good  and 
perhaps  Miss  Webster  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  confine  herself  to  the  stable  and  the 
kitchen  rather  than  to  attempt  a  combination 
of  interests  that  is  not  always  pleasant. 


from  the  editorial  changes  of  three  centuries. 
These  are,  however,  indicated  by  abundant 
notes. 

"Camping  and  Camp  Cooking,"  by  Frank  A. 
Bates,  is  "designed  to  teach  the  amateur  what 
he  needs  to  take  with  him,  what  to  do  with 
it  when  he  gets  to  camp,  and  how  to  do  it." 
Il  is  published  by  the  Ball  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston.  With  illustrations.  Price,  75 
cents. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  have  published 
"English  for  Foreigners,"  by  Sara  R.  O'Brien. 
The  lessons  are  graduated  and  are  so  designed 
as  to  impart  not  only  a  knowledge  of  language, 
but  of  the  social  and  patriotic  virtues.  Price, 
50   cents. 

"Little  Busybodies,"  by  Jeannette  Marks 
and  Julia  Moody,  is  a  series  of  entertaining 
chats  with  children  about  insect  life.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  sustain  the  interest,  while  the 
line  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good.  It 
Is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Price,  75  cents. 

"The  Sure  and  Living  Faith."  by  Dr.  George 
A.  Gordon,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  What 
I~  Worth  While  series,  published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  of  a  devo- 
tional nature,  written  with  sincerity  and  with 
a  reasonable  suppression  of  objectionable  dog- 
ma.    Price,  30  cents. 

"A  Ball  of  Twine— Its  Unwinding,"  by  Rob- 
ert Rudd  Whiting,  with  illustrations  by  Merle 
Johnson,  has  been  published  by  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Many  of  these  amusing 
sketches  were  first  published  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  their  appearance  in  volume  form 
should  find  a  welcome. 

Lovers  of  Francis  Thompson  will  welcome 
that  poet's  essay  on  "Shelley,"  just  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Wynd- 
h^m,  who  says  of  it  that  "it  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  pure  letters  written  in 
English  during  the  last  twenty  years." 

"Day  Dreams  of  Greece,"  by  Charles  Whar- 
ton Stork,  contains  five  blank  verse  poems  of 
much  merit.  They  are  entitled  "To  Zeus," 
"The  Sculptor  of  Melos,"  "Ganymede,"  "The 
Wanderings  of  Psyche,"  and  "Philomen  and 
Baucis."  The  little  volume  is  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

"Our  Plymouth  Forefathers,"  by  Charles 
Stedman  Hanks,  begins  with  the  departure  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  England  and  their 
settlement  in  Holland,  and  traces  the  religious 
movements  of  the  times  that  led  to  the  Ameri- 
can expedition.  The  story  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  is  well  told.  The  book  is  published  by 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $1.50. 

"Songs  from  Sky  Meadows,"  by  Charles  H. 
Crandall,  is  a  creditable  collection  of  nature 
verses  that  were  evidently  written  spontane- 
ously and  from  a  full  heart  and  that  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  author  is  well 
known  as  a  nature  lover  and  this,  his  latest 
volume  is  in  tune  with  what  has  preceded  it 
from  his  pen.  It  is  published  by  the  Outing 
Publishing    Company,    New   York.      Price,    $1. 

Two  more  volumes  have  appeared  in  the 
Lamb  Shakespeare  for  the  Young,  published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  first  is 
"Macbeth,"  illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton,  and 
the  second  is  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  illustrated 
by  L.  E.  Wright.  This  series  is  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  I.  Gollancz, 
and  for  those  who  like  the  plan  it  should 
prove  an  important  addition  to  the  children's 
library.     The  volumes  are  illustrated. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Merry  :'  id  "All's 
Well  That  I  d  to  the 
First  Folio  iiakespcare  .  appear- 
ing from  the  house  rowell  & 
Co.,  New  Yor  c  text  in 
its  original  i  ration  and  freed 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  been 
obliged  to  postpone  until  autumn  the  publica- 
tion of  their  Riverside  Press  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's "Compleat  Angler."  owing  to  the  delay 
in  receiving  the  desired  paper  from  abroad. 

Elinor  Micartney  Lane,  when  asked  the 
question,  "What  is  your  ideal  woman?" 
answered  :  "Nothing  of  the  new  woman.  A 
loving,  passionate,  great-souled,  generous  crea- 
ture who  loves  children  and  animals,  men, 
women,  and  plants."  She  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  another  way  in  one  of  her  books 
when  she  says :  "Give  a  woman  plenty  of 
her  husband's  kisses  and  his  babies  at  her 
breast." 

The  smallest  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
world  probably  belongs  to  a  little  sheet  pub- 
lished by  the  German  emperor  himself.  It  is 
entitled  "A  Daily  Record  of  International 
Opinion."  Two  copies  only  are  printed,  one 
of  them  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  other  going  into  the  National 
Library. 

"Dragon's  Blood,"  the  new  novel  by  Henry 
M.  Rideout,  is  to  be  published  in  Great  Britain 
by  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  how  many  reviewers 
have  made  favorable  comparisons  between 
Mr.  Rideout's  work  and  that  of  Kipling,  the 
young  American  doing  for  China  what  the 
Englishman  did  for  India. 

The  six  books  of  fiction  which  have  sold 
best  during  the  last  month  are,  according  to 
the  Bookman's  list,  "54-40  or  Fight,"  by 
Hough ;  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
by  Fox;  Lor.ke's  "Septimus,"  Smith's  "Peter," 


"The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,"  by  Rinehart,  and 
'Katrine,"  Elinor  Macartney  Lane's  novel, 
published  just  before  her  death.  Among  the 
"non-fiction"  books  mentioned  frequently  in 
these  lists  gathered  up  from  many  sources 
"Religion  and  Medicine,"  by  Worcester, 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  book ;  "Peace  and 
Happiness,"  by  Avebury,  also  appears.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
favorite  "juveniles"  in  Washington  Mr*. 
Dodge's  story  of  "Hans  Brinker"  is  men- 
tioned. 

Two  volumes  on  the  recent  battle  fleet 
cruise  are  about  to  be  issued  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
They  are  both  by  Captain  R.  J.  Miller,  the 
first  being  "A  Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle1 
Fleet  Cruise  Around  the  World,"  while  the 
second  is  "Around  the  World  with  the  Battle- 
ships." Roman  J.  Miller  is  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  United  States  Navy  who,  after  five  years' 
service,  starting  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  is 
now  a  chief  turret  captain  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

George  Hazleton,  the  actor-dramatist  and 
author  of  the  love  story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
published  under  the  title  of  "The  Raven,"  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  late  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  by  declaiming  one  of  Ingersoll's 
own  famous  speeches.  Ingersoll  assisted  in 
placing  him  in  Lawrence  Barrett's  theatrical 
company.  It  was  while  with  Booth  and  Bar- 
rett that  Mr.  Hazleton  wrote  his  play  "Mis- 
tress Neil."'  Later  Mr.  Hazleton  was  for  two 
years  in  Mme.  Modjeska's  company.  His 
latest  book,  "The  Raven,"  like  the  early  one, 
was  first  cast  in  the  form  of  a  drama. 

Speaking  of  his  new  book,  "Studies  in  Mys- 
tical Religion,"  the  author,  Professor  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  says  of  the  mystics :  "Their  mes- 
sage strikes  a  note  which  appeals  profoundly 
to  our  generation,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  them. 
I  hope  these  studies  of  mine  will  contribute 
to  this  interest,  and  will  throw  positive  light 
on  the  problems  of  mystical  religion." 

Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  prominent  as 
a  Southern  authoress,  has  just  died  at  her 
home  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  following  an  attack 
of  heart  failure.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  was  seventy-four 
years  old.  Mrs.  Wilson  wrote  "Inez,  a  Tale 
of  the  Alamo,"  "Beulah,"  "Macaria,"  and  "St 
Elmo,"  the  latter  having  been  written  during 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  probably 
her  greatest  work.  Among  her  other  notable 
works  were  "Vashti,"  "Infelice,"  "At  the 
Mercy  of  Tiberius,"  and  "A  Speckled  Bird." 
Her  first  book  was  "Inez,"  written  in  1856, 
and  her  last  production  was  "Devota,"  in 
1907. 
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California  Glace  Fruits 
and  Candies 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bid:. 
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46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  trie  newsstands  of  the 

FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 


The  Hamlin  School  A  I^^E** 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma-  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket   Ball.   etc.      For  particulars,  address 
MISS    HAMLIN, 
2230    Pacific    Avenue,    San    Francisco. 
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GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312   California  Street.         Phone  Douglas  2283 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  SL  French  Bank  BIdg. 


THE  CITIZENS'  ALLIANCE,  920  Merchant. 
*  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  tie  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Are., 
San  Prancisco,  and  No.  80-4  Broadway.  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  furnished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   "The  Citizens'    \\iz\7 
year.     Orders  solicited. 
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WHITE  SLAVES  IN  ENGLAND. 


"Piccadilly"  Talks  About  the  Livine-In  System  and 
Its  Demoralizing  Conditions. 


The  lot  of  the  London  shop  assistant,  like 
that  of  the  policeman,  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Its  consideration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
slavery  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  much 
prized  institutions  of  human  society  in  no 
way  to  be  abolished  by  legislatures  or  out- 
lawed by  philanthropy.  We  can  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  slaves  under  lock  and  key  or  to 
confine  their  limbs  in  actual  manacles,  but  no 
sooner  have  we  ceased  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  our  triumphant  humanitarianism 
than  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  the 
old  irrepressible  slave-holding  instinct  which 
has  broken  out  in  a  new  place,  in  a  new  guise, 
and  with  conditions  different  but  as  ugly  as 
ever. 

The  London  shop  assistant,  and  especially 
the  woman  shop  assistant,  has  been  talked  of 
a  good  deal  lately.  She  has  become  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  and  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  royal  commission.  The  English 
Royal  Commission  is  one  of  the  ways  not  to 
do  things.  When  the  gravity  of  an  evil  be- 
comes irresistible  it  is  the  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  "in- 
quire." Then  Parliament  thanks  God  that  the 
question  has  been  disposed  of  and  turns  to 
really  important  things  like  Dreadnoughts. 
The  royal  commission  meets  in  solemn  con- 
clave for  a  year  or  two,  collects  several  tons 
of  testimony,  and  makes  its  report.  Parlia- 
ment files  the  report  without  reading  it,  again 
thanks  God  for  the  wisdom  that  has  been 
given  to  it  in  response  to  the  chaplain's  daily 
prayer,  and  gets  back  to  the  Dreadnoughts 
and  the  German  invasion  that  isn't  so. 

But  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  set  the 
dry  bones  a-stirring.  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  elo- 
quent and  fiery  enthusiast  who  mistakes  an 
aggressive  benevolence  for  socialism,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  has  directed  his  eye  upon  the  lot 
of  the  shop  assistant  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
good.  It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  how  blind 
we  can  be  to  patent,  obvious,  indisputable 
facts  until  one  man  tells  us  that  they  are  facts 
and  that  they  are  damnable.  When  Mr.  Camp- 
bell tells  us  about  the  shop  assistants  he  says 
not  one  word  that  we  did  not  know  before. 
Sermons  have  been  preached  about  them, 
novels  have  been  written  about  them,  good 
ladies  innumerable  have  formed  themselves  into 
associations  and  have  "taken  up"  the  matter. 
When  we  have  been  told  that  a  hideous  sys- 
tem of  slavery  exists  in  our  midst  we  have 
said  that  it  was  doubtless  so,  and  we  have 
done  nothing.  When  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  pitiful  army  of  the  fallen  is  steadily 
recruited  by  a  system  of  serfdom  that  politely 
asks  its  victims  to  choose  between  shame  or 
death,  we  have  agreed  very  heartily,  and  done 
nothing.  Reform,  it  would  seem,  must  await 
not  only  the  man,  but  also  the  time.  Mr. 
Campbell  could  do  nothing  except  at  the  right 
psychological  moment,  and  this  seems  to  have 
come. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  his  coadjutors  point  out 
that  there  are  in  England  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion shop  assistants  who  "live  in."  The  ex- 
pression is  a  simple  one  and  does"  not  indi- 
cate its  horrors.  But  the  assistant  who  "lives 
in"  is  Owned  by  her  employer,  body  and  soul. 
He  sets  her  tasks,  he  provides  her  with  food 
and  lodging,  he"  regulates  the  number  of  vic- 
tims who  shall  share  her  dormitory,  he  tells 
her  what  time  she  shall  get  up  in  the  morning, 
the  hour  of  her  breakfast,  its  precise  composi- 
tion, and  its  definite  duration,  what  time  she 
shall  he  at  her  work,  and  what  time  she  shall 
leave  it  and  wend  her  mournful  way  back  to 
the  vast  lodging-house  that  is  all  she  ever 
knows  of  home.  She  may  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing if  she  wishes,  but  she  must  be  in  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock,  and  if  she  is  not  in,  if 
she  is  but  one  minute  late,  the  heavy  doors 
are  closed  and  barred  and  she  may  walk  about 
the  streets  all  night.  And  we  know  what  that 
means. 

The  object  of  this  Satanic  system  is  simple 
enough.  The  employer  wishes  to  add  the 
profits  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  to  his  more 
legitimate  profits  as  a  storekeeper.  By  feed- 
ing and  lodging  his  employees  himself  he  can 
reduce  their  cash  wages  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum,  assessing  the  wretched  provender 
with  which  he  fills  his  boarding-house  troughs 
at  a  price  that  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase 
com  f  ortable  food  and  lodging  outside.  A 
woman  assistant  will  begin  her  servitude  at  a 
wage  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  week  and  the 
employer  will  tell  her  that  her  board  and 
lodging  would  cost  her  elsewhere  from  $5  to 
$6  a  week.  She  may  therefore  reckon  that 
her  wages  are  from  $6  to  $7.50  a  week. 
Then  he  will  feed  her  on  bread,  butter,  tea, 
and  meat  that  is  often  rancid.  He  will  sub- 
ject her  to  a  domestic  discipline  that  is  gall- 
ing and  intolerable  and  he  will  deduct  from 
her  cash  wages  the  fines  that  have  been  levied 
during  the  week.  And  the  fines  are  imposed 
for  well-nigh  everything  that  a  healthy  girl 
will  probably  wish  lo  do.  She  will  be  fined  for 
getting  up  a  minute  late,  for  lingering  a 
minute  too  long  over  her  meals,  for  whistling. 
for  coming  downstairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 
The  fines,  in  iuct,  are  a  recognized  way  of 
reducing  wages. 

Of    course   tl  ere   are   worse   things,   things 

that  car:       t  bt  told  in  plain  words.    The  Lon- 

5di    ants   are   as   virtuous   as   any 

-.omen  in  the  community  and 


a  good  deal  more  virtuous  than  some  others 
who  are  supposed  to  be  above  them.  But 
there  are,  of  course,  some  black  sheep  in  the 
ranks  who  are  by  no  means  averse  to  being 
locked  out  at  night.  What  must  be  the  effect 
upon  the  good  girls  of  intimate  daily  and 
nightly  association  with  these  others  who  have 
discovered  that  the  weekly  pay  sheet  need  not 
represent  the  whole  of  a  girl's  income?  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  these 
"living  in"  houses  there  is  practically  no 
supervision  of  the  inmates.  No  one  cares  par- 
ticularly whether  a  girl  has  or  has  not  re- 
turned to  the  fold  at  closing  time.  Her  dor- 
mitory comrades  will  disarrange  her  bed  for 
her  and  attend  to  outward  appearances  and 
she  herself  will  be  there  for  breakfast.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  said  that  a  girl's  ability  to 
earn  money  in  unmentionable  ways  is  some- 
times taken  into  consideration  in  the  wage 
scale. 

Of  course  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
the  freedom  of  contract  and  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  free-born  Briton  to  be  a  slave. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  any  girl  who  wishes 
to  do  so  may  leave  the  living-in  house  and 
seek  a  new  situation.  She  may  certainly  do 
so — theoretically,  but  how  about  the  practical 
aspect?  Here  is  a  girl  who  has  no  money, 
not  even  for  a  cab  fare,  and  no  chance  of  get- 
ting any  beyond  a  few  shillings.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  other  unfortunates  willing  and 
eager  to  take  her  vacated  place,  and  she  her- 
self may  have  to  wait  for  many  days  or  weeks 
before  she  can  find  a  new  situation,  for  she 
has  practically  no  chance  to  look  for  one  while 
she  is  still  employed.  The  slave-master  can 
"blacklist"  her  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  if 
she  offend  him,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
defend  the  infamous  system,  or  protest  against 
inteference.  on  the  ground  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  contract  and  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
the  freedom  of  employment. 

Something,  it  seems,  will  be  done,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. And  any  change  must  be  for  the  better, 
because  there  are  no  depths  of  misery  still 
unfathomed.  Piccadilly. 

London,   May   12,    1909. 


The  future  Empress  of  Germany  is  likely 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
European  politics  (observes  a  writer  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine).  Through  her  mother, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasie,  cousin  of  the 
Czar,  and  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  Europe, 
she  is  half  Russian,  and  is  exceedingly  popu- 
lar among  her  Russian  relatives.  The  other 
day  the  two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of 
war.  Germany  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by 
a  series  of  alliances  and  rapprochements,  sud- 
denly asserted  herself  in  a  fashion  that  was 
remarkable  because  of  its  determined  delibera- 
tion. Under  her  guidance  Austria  has  taken 
a  definite  step  toward  Salonika  and  the  Ger- 
manification  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Berlin  Treaty  has  been 
torn  in  shreds  and  all  the  protests  of  France 
and  England  and  Russia  have  been  in  vain. 
This  drastic  action  was  a  direct  answer  to 
the  Anglo-Russian  entente.  Iswolsky,  the 
minister  who,  with  Benckendorf  in  London, 
was  largely  responsible  for  that  entente,  was 
told  to  acquiesce  quickly  unless  he  wanted  to 
face  a  war  with  Germany.  The  English  Cabi- 
net was  at  sea  throughout  the  whole  crisis, 
and  Baron  Aehrenthal,  the  Austrian  minister 
who  braved  the  wrath  of  three  great  powers, 
stands  out  as  the  foremost  diplomat  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  mailed  fist  of  Germany  was 
behind  the  whole  deal.  In  the  struggle  for 
Russian  friendship  England  had  scored  a 
point  of  great  importance  and  Germany  had 
to  teach  Russia  a  lesson.  For,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  Germany 
that  she  should  have  an  influential  voice  at 
St.  Petersburg — and  she  relies  on  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany  to  supply  the  influence. 


The  ikons  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  are  immensely 
valuable.  They  yielded  about  five  tons  of  sil- 
ver and  five  hundredweight  of  gold  to  the 
French  soldiery  in  1812,  but  this  treasure  was 
recovered  by  the  Cossacks,  who  in  their  grati- 
tude presented  to  the  cathedral  a  silver  chan- 
delier weighing  900  pounds.  The  jewels  with 
which  the  ikonostas  is  adorned  are  valued  at 
£25,000,  a  single  emerald  being  worth 
£10,000.  There  is  a  Bible  so  large  that  two 
men  are  needed  to  lift  it,  and  it  is  studded 
with  gold  and  emeralds  and  other  stones.  A 
sober  estimate  of  the  weight  of  gold  used  in 
the  ikonostas  and  vessels  of  this  famous 
church   alone  places  it   at   106  hundredweight. 

Paris  at  last  has  seen  "The  Merry  Widow," 
the  operetta  having  been  withheld  from  that 
public  for  several  seasons  owing  to  copyright 
litigation.  For  the  benefit  of  the  gay  capital 
the  scene  at  Maxim's  has  been  expanded  so 
as  to  include  the  comic  songs  and  dancing 
diversions  characteristic  of  that  resort. 


The  decision  on  May  11  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  earthquake 
of  April  18,  1906,  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
fire  that  occurred  after  the  earthquake,  affects 
several  hundred  suits  still  pending  against  in- 
surance companies  for  losses  suffered  in  the 
great  fire. 

-«•»- 

Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 

Miller  New  York  hats.     15   Kearny   St. 


Mr.  Hackett  as  Jean  Valjean. 
"The  Bishop's  Candlesticks,"  in  which 
James  K.  Hackett  is  appearing  in  vaudeville 
in  New  York,  shows  Mr.  Hackett  in  a  line  of  J 
acting  entirely  different  from  that  in  which 
he  has  usually  been  seen.  The  play  is  an 
adaptation  from  a  scene  in  Victor  Hugo's 
"Les  Miserables,"  and  Mr.  Hackett  has  taken 
the  role  of  Jean  Valjean,  the  ragged  and  dis- 
heveled escaped  convict,  as  he  makes  his  first 
appearance  before  the  good  bishop,  demand- 
ing food.  It  is  a  part  that  demands  much  of 
the  actor,  and  Mr.  Hackett  plays  it  with  a 
realism  that  must  appeal  to  all  those  who  have 
read  the  novel.  The  action  deals  entirely 
with  the  theft  of  the  bishop's  treasured  can- 
dlesticks by  Jean  Valjean  after  he  has  been 
treated  kindly,  his  arrest  with  the  booty,  the 
return  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  the  bishop's 
exoneration  of  him,  which  puts  in  the  half- 
beast  the  first  spark  which  later  develops  into 
the  gentle  character  we  know.  Mr.  Hackett  is 
assisted  by  E.  M.  Holland,  who  plays  the 
bishop  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  story. 
In  this  last  sentence,  from  the  New  York 
Globe's  notice,  is  undoubtedly  the  key  to  Mr. 
Hackett's  success  with  a  drama  that  may  seem 
not  wholly  suited  to  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart  announces  a  vocal  recital, 
to  be  given  by  his  pupils,  at  the  California 
Club  Auditorium,  1 750  Clay  Street,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  2. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


JOHN  DREW  IN  "JACK  STRAW.'' 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

We  are  informed  that  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  author  of  "Jack  Straw,"  enjoys,  at 
present,  the  distinction  of  having  four  of  his 
plays  simultaneously  running  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  London  public.  And  after 
lohn  Drew  and  "Jack  Straw"  have  departed 
we  will  see  Ethel  Barrymore  in  another 
Maugham  play.  Truly,  the  new  comedy  author 
is    It. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jones,  Carton,  and  Pinero 
seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  it.  They  have 
evidently  learned  that  the  fount  of  inspiration 
is  running  dry. 

Captain  Marshall  has  come  to  the  fore 
since  their  day  began  its  decline,  and  has 
written  a  number  of  plays  that  put  us  in 
high  good  humor  with  the  drama  of  laughter, 
and  Henry  Hubert  Davies,  author  of  "Cyn- 
thia" and  "Cousin  Kate,"  and — let  me  see — 
didn't  he  write  "Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots"? 
Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  the  Marshall-Davies 
category  of  dramatists  that  Mr.  Maugham 
very  evidently  belongs.  Of  this  latter  trio, 
Marshall,  comparing  his  plays  with  "Jack 
Straw,"  the  only  specimen  of  Mr.  Maugham's 
work  known  to  us  as  yet,  is  the  brightest  and 
most  original. 

"Jack  Straw"  is  like  one  of  those  pretty 
shoulder  wraps  in  which  pretty  women  look  so 
tremendously  effective;  it  is  all  sparkle  and 
gauze,  although  the  dainty,  scintillating  thing 
has  a  use,  for  it  can  warm  beauty's  frail  shoul- 
ders in  spite  of  its  lightness  and  slightness  of 
fabric. 

So  has  "Jack  Straw,"  too.  Its  more  sub- 
stantial appeal,  in  the  way  of  a  moral,  is  as 
usefulness  in  a  dainty  garment.  The  moral  is, 
don't  be  a  snob.  And  if  you  are  a  vulgar  par- 
venu, do  not  brutally  and  uselessly  snub  social 
nobodies  because  they  are  poor  and  insignifi- 
cant. 

That  is  what  Mrs.  Parker  Jennings  did  in 
"Jack  Straw,"  thereby  incurring  the  disap- 
proval of  a  resourceful  society  dame,  who  had 
her  put  in  the  wrong  by  what  she  considered 
a  well-earned   reprisal. 

She  persuaded  Jack  Straw,  who  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  a  sort  of  adventure-loving  Bo- 
hemian, to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Parker  Jen- 
nings as  a  man  of  considerable  rank  and  so- 
cial importance.  Jack,  who  is  amusing  him- 
self by  temporarily  masquerading  as  a  waiter, 
consents,  stipulating  only  that  he  shall  be 
introduced  as  the  missing  Archduke  of  Pome- 
rania.  Wre  sapient  ones  in  front  know  intui- 
tively, through  some  mystic  process  by  which 
actors  and  dramatists  in  cahoots  convey  in- 
formation of  the  kind  without  making  one 
single  assertion,  that  Jack  Straw  is,  in  truth, 
the  missing  archduke,  and  that  not  for  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandfather  would  he  ever 
have  consented,  even  for  a  jest,  or  to  adminis- 
ter a  much-needed  lesson  to  the  vulgarian 
concerned,  to  any  kind  of  imposture. 

So,  in  a  jiffy,  the  bearded  waiter  doffs  his 
beard,  and  his  braided  waiter's  uniform,  and 
comes  out  as  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  irre- 
proachable in  appearance  and  manner,  easy, 
affable,  and  princely. 

He  is  introduced  by  the  strategic  dame 
.-<  foresaid  to  the  Parker-Jennings,  who  take 
him  metaphorically  to  their  various  bosoms 
L.nd  lick   his  boots   with  joyful   ecstasy. 

All  of  the  Parker-Jennings,  that  is,  except 
Miss  Parker-Jennings,  who  is  a  changeling  in 
the  family  and  hates  social  cruelty,  vulgarity, 
and  snobbishness  as  instinctively  as  the  rest 
of  the  family  practice  them,  and  who,  chilled 
by  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  around  her, 
is  described  by  an  admirer  as  having  swal- 
lowed a  poker  in  her  infancy.  She  remon- 
strates with  her  father,  mother,  and  brother 
for  their  social  brutalities  toward  such  people 
as  nobodies  and  waiters,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
archduke's  overhearing  her,  and  being  won 
by  her  refinement  and  gentle  heart,  that  he 
finally  consents  to  what  Lady  Wanley,  in  her 
mischievous  mood,  regards  as  a  playful  bit  of 
imposture  that  is  well  justified.  She  changes 
her  mind  after  some  days  have  elapsed, 
alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  the  straw  waiter 
is  in  love  with  the  lovely  poker-swallower, 
and,  backed  up  by  her  friend  and  admirer  who 
joined  with  her  in  the  playful  conspiracy, 
comes  down  to  the  Parker-Jennings  country 
seat,  where  his  archdukeship  is  an  honored 
and  feted  guest,  to  remonstrate,  and  insist  on 
his  giving  up  the  masquerade  and  leaving  the 
place. 

The  archduke,  enormously  diverted  by  Lady 
Wanley's  belief  in  his  real  insignificance,  as 
compared  with  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings's  awed 
reverence  for  his  rank,  firmly  refuses  to  go, 


acknowledges  that  he  is  in  love  with  Ethel, 
and  insists  that  he  will  stay  until  he  wins 
her,  until,  finally,  Lady  Wanley  and  her 
friend,  goaded  on  by  a  pair  of  exacting  con- 
sciences, decide  to  "blow  the  gaff,"  as  his 
highness  irreverently  puts  it. 

Then  behold  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  arising 
to  towering  heights  of  Wrath  with  hands  on 
hips  and  with  streams  of  aitchless  billings- 
gate flowing  from  her  lips.  Behold  the  arch- 
duke a  monument  of  sly,  ill-repressed  mirth, 
which  bursts  forth  at  intervals  with  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  water  gushing  through  burst- 
ing   hose. 

Imagine  the  discomfiture  of  the  male 
Parker-Jennings,  feebly  aware  that  they  ought 
to  eject  the  intruder,  but  restrained  by  an 
intangible  something  in  his  demeanor  that 
lays  upon  them  an  unspoken  command. 

Imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  rival  admirer, 
and  of  Lady  Wanley  and  her  friends  at  ob- 
serving the  sang  froid  with  which  the  arch- 
duke unruffledly  proceeds,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  who  refuse  to  leave,  to  pay  court 
to  the  charming  young  changeling  whom  he 
considers  sufficiently  lovely,  true-hearted,  and 
refined  to  grace  the  Pomeranian  court  as  his 
wife. 

All  this  is  told  in  bright,  witty  dialogue,  the 
action  of  the  piece  moving  on  briskly  and  en- 
tertainingly, with  never  a  halt  or  dull  place, 
up  to  the  denouement,  which  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Pomeranian  ambassador, 
proves  the  false  archduke  to  be  an  archduke 
indeed,  with  an  offer  of  love  and  marriage  to 
the   charming,   changeling   daughter. 

The  play  opens  in  the  lounging-room  of  a 
London  hotel,  resort  of  the  smart  set,  where 
our  Pomeranian  friend  is  tickling  an  exotic 
sense  of  humor  by  acting  as  a  waiter.  Ladies 
and  their  escorts  enter  and  order  tea  or  coffee, 
and  we  are,  presumably,  in  the  innermost  in- 
nermost  of   social   exclusiveness. 

In  New  York  this  act  was  probably  made 
more  thrilling  to  the  feminine  constituency 
by  having  disposed  at  the  various  tea-tables 
pretty  and  perfectly  gowned  women  possess- 
ing that  American  adaptability  which  enabled 
them  to  appear  as  choice  ornaments  in  the 
world  of  upper  tendom. 

Youth,  beauty,  and  good  clothes  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  a  woman  the  air  of  be- 
longing to  the  polite  world,  if  she  is  at  all 
accustomed  to  her  environment.  An  actress's 
accustomedness  to  the  stage  helps  her  im- 
mensely in  untaxing  scenes  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause this  ease  with  its  environment  of  sup- 
posititious lords,  ladies,  and  prosperity,  seems 
like   social   instead   of  professional   ease. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  scenes  of  this  kind,  in 
second-class  productions,  we  are  apt  to  see 
human  dummies,  looking  like  ill-made  wax 
statues,  sitting  in  a  bower  of  their  own  bones, 
and,  recalling  the  dazzlingly  pretty  shop-girls 
we  see,  or  remembering  fresh,  pretty,  charm- 
ing girls  who  vainly  storm  the  stage  and 
never  get  there,  we  wonder  why  in  the  world 
there   are   not  more   pretty   actresses. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  beauty  is 
never  overlooked  on  the  stage,  where,  indeed, 
it  often  draws  a  salary  merely  for  being  beau- 
tiful. 

In  the  scene  referred  to  there  were  neither 
dazzling  beauties,  nor,  except  with  the  prin- 
cipals, overmasteringly  stunning  creations  of 
the  modiste's  art.  There  was,  too,  a  good 
deal  of  talk  in  this  act  that  was  a  little  hard 
to  listen  to,  until  Drew,  and,  later,  the  Parker- 
Jennings,  came  in.  Then  everything  went  on 
wheels. 

Drew's  role  is  the  kind  that  suits  him  per- 
fectly. He  represents  a  man  who  is  an  aris- 
tocrat to  the  marrow-bones,  but  one  who 
never  takes  himself  or  anything  else  seriously. 
The  best  lines  naturally  fall  to  the  star,  and, 
with  that  ever-abounding  appreciation  of  the 
niceties  of  humor  that  lie  in  slight  inflections, 
in  an  infinitesimally  roguish  glance,  or  a  turn 
of  the  head,  Drew  doubles  the  wit  in  the  witty 
dialogue. 

Rose  Coghlan  gives  an  excellent  character 
sketch  of  the  flamboyant  Mrs.  Parker-Jen- 
nings, who,  swollen  with  money  and  self- 
importance,  has  started  out  to  conquer  all  the 
counties  of  England.  Miss  Coghlan's  long 
experience  in  important  roles,  and  her  natural 
and  surpassing  talent  enable  her  to  give  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  parvenu  who, 
although  the  vulgarities  of  the  character  are 
exaggerated  to  a  point  that  would  make  her 
entree  into  the  society  world  absolutely  im- 
possible in  real  life,  adds  immensely  to  the 
humor  and  entertaining  possibilities  of  the 
play. 

A  very  pretty  girl,  and  a  dainty  little  actress 
as  well,  Helen  Freeman  by  name,  played  the 
role  of  the  daughter  who  shrank  with  instinc- 
tive distaste  from  the  vulgar  assertiveness  and 
ostentation  of  the  Parker-Jennings  family. 
Miss  Freeman  did  not  have  many  scenes  in 
the  play,  but  in  those  in  which  Ethel  was 
wooed  by  the  archduke  she  showed  good  taste 
and  correct  instinct.  By  contrast,  she  re- 
called, through  the  charming  expressions 
which  followed  each  other  on  her  refined  and 
pretty  face,  Edna  Goodrich's  helplessness  in 
the  same  kind  of  scenes.  Miss  Goodrich  has 
two  expressions,  a  frown  and  a  smile,  while 
Miss  Freeman  knows  how  to  blend  a  dozen, 
each  of  appropriate  character,  into  a  scene 
of  three   minutes'  duration. 

Drew  is  assisted  by  a  good  company  in  this 
first  representation  of  a  Maugham  comedy, 
of  whom  Messrs.  Powell  and  Nicander,  as  the 
male    Parker-Jennings,    and    Edgar    Davenport 


and  Frank  Goldsmith  as  two  sprigs  of  draw- 
ing-room growth,  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Adelaide  Prince's  Lady  Wanley,  by  virtue 
of  a  good  presence,  an  air  of  elegance,  and 
the  proper  artificiality  of  manner  which 
characterizes  titled  dames  on  the  stage,  what- 
ever they  seem  to  be  in  real  life,  made  a 
feuod   appearance  as   Lady  Wanley. 

Marie  Majerom  !  Away  back  in  the  dim, 
dim  past  I  seem  to  remember  a  couple  of 
Majeroms  playing  to  a  starvation  audience  a 
mortuary  play  in  which  there  was  death, 
mourning,  sorrow,  black  clothes,  and  a  hol- 
low voice.  It  must  have  been  this  Majerom. 
His  foreignness  and  an  excellent  stage  pres- 
ence particularly  fitted  him  for  the  role  of 
the  Pomeranian  ambassador,  and  the  minor 
roles  were  also  satisfactorily  acted. 

An  appropriately  smart  audience  enjoyed 
the  play  and  applauded  its  good  points,  ex- 
tending to  both  Drew  and  Rose  Coghlan  the 
heartiest   of   cordial   greetings. 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

In  Memory  of  Swinburne. 

(Vale,   vale,    in    sternum,   vale!) 
April    whispers — "can'st    thou,    too,    die, 

Lover    of   life  and    lover   of    mine?" 
April,    queen    over    earth    and    sky 

Yearns,    and    her   trembling   lashes   shine: 
Master   in    song,    good-bye,   good-bye, 

Down   to    the   dim    sea-line. 

"This    is    my    singing    season."    he    cried, 

"April,    what    sweet    new    song    do    you    bring?" 

April   came   and   knelt   at    his   side 

Breathing   a   song   too   great   to   sing — 

Death.'—  and   the  dark  cage-door  swung  wide: 
Seaward    the    soul    took   wing. 

Sleep,  on  the  breast  of  thine  old-world  lover, 
Sleep,   by  thy   "fair  green-girdled"  sea! 

There  shall    thy    soul   with    the   sea-birds   hover, 
Free  of  the  deep  as  their  wings  are  free; 

Free,  for  the  grave-flowers  only  cover 
This,   the  dark  cage  of  thee. 

Thee,    the    storm-bird,    nightingale-souled. 
Brother  of  Sappho,   the  seas  reclaim! 

Age  upon  age  have  the  great  waves  rolled 
Mad   with    her  music,   exultant,    aflame; 

Thee,    thee  too,   shall  their  glory   enfold, 
Lit   with    thy   snow-winged    fame. 

Back,    thro'    the    years,    fleets    the    sea-bird's    wing ; 

Sappho,  of  old  tune,  once, — ah,  hark! 
So  did   he   love  her  of  old  and  sing! 

Listen,  he  flies  to  her,  back  thro'  the  dark! 
Sappho,   of  old  time,   once.   .    .    .    Yea,    Spring 

Calls  hiin  home  to  her,  hark! 

Sappho,   long  since,   in   the  years  far  sped, 
Sappho,  I  loved  thee!     Did  I  not  seem 

Fosterling  only  of  earth?     I  have  fled, 
Fled  to  thee,  sister.     Time  is  a  dream! 

Shelley  is  here  with   us!      Death   lies  dead! 
Ah,  how  the  bright  waves  gleam. 

Wide  was  the  cage-door,  idly  swinging; 

April  touched   me  and  whispered   "come." 
Out   and   away   to   the   great   deep   winging. 

Sister,  I  flashed  to  thee  over  the  foam, 
Out  to   the  sea  of  Eternity,  singing 

"Mother,   thy  child   comes   home." 


Ah,    but  how  shall  we    welcome   May 

Here  where  the  wing  of  song  droops  low, 

Here  by  the  last  green  swinging  spray 

Brushed    by   the   sea-bird's   wings   of   snow, 

We  that  gazed  on  his  glorious  way 
Out  where  the  great  winds  blow? 

April  whispers — can'st   thou,    too   die, 

l,ovcr  of  life  and  lover  of  mine-' 
April,   conquering   earth   and  sky 

Yearns,    and   her   trembling  lashes  shine: 
Master   in   song,   good-bye,   good-bye, 

Down   to   the  dim  sea-line. 

—Alfred    Noyes,    in    Blackwood's    Magazine. 


Benefit  for  the  Restoration  of  the  French  Church 
A  musical  novelty  of  importance  is  prom 
ised  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Church 
Notre  Dame  Des  Victoires,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  and  which  has  been 
rebuilt  at  the  old  location  on  Bush  Street  be- 
low Stockton.  At  the  Garrick  Theatre  next 
Wednesday  night,  June  2,  a  splendid  chorus 
of  fifty  voices  and  orchestra  of  thirty  pieces, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Thiery, 
will  give  the  symphonic  ode  "The  Desert,"  by 
Felicien  David.  This  work  in  three  men  e- 
ments  is  descriptive  of  life  among  the  no- 
madic Arabs  and  is  said  to  be  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  effective.  The  three  movements 
are  entitled  "The  Wilderness,"  "Night,"  and 
"Morning." 

In  addition  to  this  important  work  the 
overture  to  "William  Tell"  will  be  played  by 
the  grand  orchestra ;  Charles  Bulotti,  the 
tenor,  will  sing  solos ;  Baby  Mildred  Koenip 
will  give  specialties,  and  the  old  farce,  "Ici 
on  parle  FranQais,"  will  be  given  by  a  capable 
company  of  French  players. 

Seats  may  be  obtained  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  Joy  o'  Life. 
Oh,    the    Joy    o'    Life    goes    singing    through     the 
highway, 
Oil,    the  Joy  o'   Life  goes  swinging  through    the 
green, 
And  the  form  of  her  is  slight  as  a  crescent  moon 
at  night 
And  her   face  is  some  strange  flower  none  hath 
seen. 
She   beckoned    me   and   what  could    I   but    follow? 

(Oh,    I  have  seen   the  glamor  of  her  eyesl) 
Through  the  winding  o'  the  ways,  through  the  hun- 
dred  nights  and  days 
Must    1    follow    where   she   lures  me  woman-wise. 

My   plough— I    left   it   idle  in  the  furrow — 
My   harvest  lies  for  other  eyes  to  scan, 

For  it's   fare  ye  well   to   loam,   to   hearthstone  and 
to    home 
When  the  Joy  o'  Life  is  calling  to  a  man. 

Oh,   the.Joy  o'   Life  she  calls  me   from   the  valley, 
Oh,    the    Joy    o'    Life    she    hails    me    from    the 
height, 
And  her  voice  is  like  the  thrill  of  the  thrusli  when 
noon   is   still 
And  her  laughter  is  the  lilting  of  delight. 
I  follow  through  the  sunshine  and  the  moonshine — 

i (Hi,   I   have  seen  the  waving  of  her  hand!) 
In  the  paths  that  know  the  fleet,  flying  touches  of 
her  feet 
At  the  music  of  her  mocking  of  command. 

My   friend — I   left   him   fabling  at   my  threshold 
My  sweetheart   is  another  man's  to  wife, 

For  it's   fare  ye  well   my  own,  and   it's  laugh   and 
turn  alone 
When  a  man  has  heard  the  voice  of  Joy  o'  Life. 

— Theodosia   Garrison,   from   "The  Joy   o'   Life." 


Angry  Patron — That's  the  third  time  you've 
given  me  the  wrong  number.  You  must  have 
what  they  call  the  telephone  ear.  Girl  in  Cen- 
tral Office — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  that 
isn't  the  trouble.  You  have  what  we  call  the 
cornmeal  mush  voice. — Chicago   Tribune. 
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Bathing  Suits 

Underwear 

SweaterCoats 

knitJtingco. 

739  MARKET  ST. 

(Second  floor)               SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  Hen 
Women  and 

Children 

IDEAL  FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  eood  for  family  use,  though 
specially  put  up  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  the  farm  are  regularly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


RAY  LEVIN 

JliUuu?r 

MOURNING  HATS  A  SPECIALTY 
247  POWELL   STREET 

Telephone  Kearny  1619 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Richard  Carle  will  produce  his  latest  mu- 
sical comedy  effort,  "The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Girl," 
in  Chicago,  June  6. 
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ORPHFITM  O'FARRILL  STREET 
VIM  LLLU1T1   BeU  Stockton  and  Powell 
Safest  and  Most  Maenificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

MABEL  HITE  and  MIKE  DONLJN,  in 
"Stealing  Home";  CLAUDE  GILLINGWATER 
(specially  engaged),  in  "A  Strenuous  Re- 
hearsal""; AVEDANO  GRAM)  OPERA 
QUARTETTE;  BILLY  VAN;  THE  VIN- 
DOBONAS;  DONALD  and  CARSON; 
BAADER-LA  VELLE  TRIO;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  SUNNY  SOUTH, 
with    Johnson    and    Wells    (10    colored    people). 

Evening  prices,  10c,.  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    "0. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ^ff™ 

A  S.  LOVERICH.  Manager 

Clan  "A"  Theatre  Phone  Weat  663 

MATINEE    MONDAY,    DECORATION    DAY 

Matinee  Saturday  and  Sunday 

THIS  AND  NEXT  WEEK  ONLY 

George    Ade's    Greatest    Musical    Comedy    Hit 

PEGGY  FROM  PARIS 

MAY    HOLEY  FRED    MACE 

All    the    Princess    Favorites    in    the    (  ;im 

Prices— Evenings,    25c.    50c,    75c,    $1        Mats 

(except   Sundays   and    holidays),    25c,    50c,    75c. 
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NESS  THEATRE  Cor -VanIte 


and  Grove  St. 


Phone  Market  500 


Beginning    Monday,     May    31 

SECOND    AND    LAST    WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday  ami  Saturday 

Charles    Frohnian    presents 

JOHN    DREW 

In    his    gayest    comedy    success 
JACK  STRAW 

By    W.    Somerset    Maugham 
June    7— ETHEL    BARRYMORE 
Frederick." 


T  HE    ARGO N A U T 


May  29.  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  clothing  exhibition  recently  opened  in 
London  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  The  duke  expressed  himself 
as  unable  to  understand  why  the  honor  of  his 
attendance  should  be  sought  by  the  promoters, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  used  to  hearing  his  friends 
describe  him  as  among  the  worst  dressed  men 
in  London.  But  perhaps  he  was  invited  as 
an  awful  example. 

To  this  the  Tailor  and  Cutter  makes  a  some- 
what acid  reply.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  we  are 
told,  is  not  the  worst  dressed  man  in  London. 
Some  of  his  noble  comrades  in  the  House  of 
Peers  are  able  to  give  him  points  in  shabbi- 
ness  and  beat  him  easily.  Lord  Avebury,  for 
example,  wears  garments  that  "merely  hang 
on  him,"  while  as  for  Lord  James  of  Here- 
ford his  trousers  are  "invariably  much  too 
short."  Then,  too,  there  is  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, whose  raiment  is  of  the  most  ill-fitting 
description  and  suggestive  of  the  ready-made 
store  and  of  a  purchase  in  a  hurry'-  Alto- 
gether the  soul  of  the  Tailor  and  Cutter  is 
moved  within  it.  What  would  become  of  the 
ncble  trade  that  it  represents  if  slovenliness 
should  prove  contagious  and  the  middle  classes 
begin  to  ape  the  sartorial  manners  of  their 
betters  ? 

The  wardrobe  of  the  traveling  American 
Las  been  a  recent  subject  for  discussion  in 
Paris.  It  seems  that  a  certain  tourist  from 
this  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic  got  himself 
into  trouble  over  the  insurance  premium  for  a 
motor-car.  Refusing  to  pay  certain  charges 
-a  bailiff  was  sent  to  the  hotel  to  seize  his 
impedimenta  and  the  list  of  garments  was 
read  in  open  court.     Here  they   are: 

Fourteen  pairs  of  linen  trousers. 
Eight  pairs  of  cream -colored  silk  trousers. 
Ten  pairs  of  trousers,  blue,  light  and  dark  gray. 
Fourteen  dozen  collars. 
Four  dozen  ties  of  various  kinds. 
Three    and    a    half    dozen    handkerchiefs,    white 
and    colored. 

Twenty-four  fancy  and  other  waistcoats. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  garments  more 
or  less  unmentionable,  but  these  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  pieces  de  resistance.  But 
where  are  the  coats  and  the  overcoats?  Two 
dozen  pairs  of  trousers  are.  of  course,  emi- 
nently gratifying  to  their  owner,  but  they 
seem  to  need  a  superstructure  of  some  sort. 


Miss  Rose  Stahl  seems  to  be  making  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  in  London  with  "The 
Chorus  Lady."  It  is  not  so  much  her  acting, 
good  as  it  is.  that  fascinates  her  London 
lovers,  as  the  choice  slang  with  which  the 
play  is  interlarded.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  has  visited  the  lady  in  order 
to  plead  for  translations,  but  his  success  is  a 
little  doubtful,  for  while  Miss  Stahl  is  willing 
enough  to  oblige  with  alternative  "readings, 
she  seems  constitutionally  unable  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  atmosphere  of  slang  neces- 
sitated by  her  part.  Here  is  what  the  cor- 
respondent says : 

I  asked  her  what  the  chorus  lady  meant  when 
she  said,  "The  financial  party  that  was  backing 
the  'Moonlight  Maids'  got  the  chilblains.-" 

"Got  frosted  feet,  of  course."  Miss  Stahl  replied. 

I  said,  "Oh:" 

Then  I  asked  her  the  meaning  of:  "When  I 
think  of  the  men  I  see  other  women  stacked  up 
against,    you   win    easy." 

"It  means  he's  no  four-flusher."  Miss  Stahl 
explained. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "And  would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  is  the  explanation  of  'Getting 
along  on   twenty   per'?" 

"Twenty  bucks  a  week,  twentv  simoleons, "  said 
Miss  Stahl. 

"I  see,"  I  said.  "Then  that  remark  about  'Nix 
with   the   wealthy   water"?" 

"Afraid  champagne  would  put  her  out  of  busi- 
ness,"  Miss  Stahl  said. 

This  was  more  intelligible.  I  tried  another. 
**  'Handing  out  the  icy  eye  to  the  man  behind 
the   bank-roll.'      That    means?  ' 

"Giving  the  rich  guy  the  frozen  face,"  said 
Miss    Stahl. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said.  "And  then 
what  about  'the  show's  on  the  pazaz' ?" 

"The  "Moonlight  Maids'  were  on  the  blink  and 
got  it  in  the  neck,"  explained  the  chorus  lady. 

I  gasped,  but  continued.  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "The  comedians  were  a  couple  of  morgues'?" 

"A  couple  of  dead  ones,"  replied  Miss  Stahl. 
"a  couple   of  has-beens." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  makes  it  quite  plain.  And 
'the  big  screech  in  this  family"?  How  would  you 
translate    that    into    English?" 

"The  whole  thing,  the  big  noise."  said  Miss 
Stahl. 

After  all,  I  fancy  that  she  made  everything 
fairly  clear.  These  American  idioms  are  so  ex- 
pressive that  most  of  them  explain  themselves. 
Miss  Stahl  told  me  that,  despite  the  advice  of 
some  of  her  friends,  she  had  refused  to  change  a 
single  word  of  "The  Chorus  Lady"  for  English 
consumption,  and  she  considered  that  the  result 
so  far  justi6ed  her  decision. 


President  Taft  is  showing  a  lamentable  dis- 
regard for  the  precedents  of  his  high  office. 
He  comes  to  his  office  every  day  in  a  coat 
without  tails,  a  plain,  simple,  unassuming,  un- 
blushing jacket.  It  is  not  even  black,  but 
gray,  just  sun  a  jacket,  in  fact,  as  the  every- 
day young  man  is  accustomed  to  don  for  office 
"         -  this   sort    of   thing   will    not 

nd    a    sort    of    shudder    has    run 
bington  at  so  glaring  a  departure 
'-  custom.     Mr.  McKinley  would 
ne   such   a   thing  as  this.     No   of- 


ficial eye  ever  saw  Mr.  McKinley  without  the 
regulation  Prince  Albert,  and  so  it  has  been 
back  to  the  very  dawn  of  time.  Even  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  while  by  no  means  of  conservative 
instincts,  never  violated  precedent  in  this  way. 
From  the  sartorial  point  of  view  he  was 
always  irreproachable,  whereas  Mr.  Tatt's 
tailless  coat  suggests  all  sorts  of  horrible  pos- 
sibilities, such  as  a  veto  for  the  tariff  bill  or 
an  expression  of  candid  opinion  about  Senator 
Aldrich. 


That  peculiar  society  set  in  New  York  that 
tries  to  be  original  has  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  giving  dinners  without  knives  and  forks. 
Fingers,  of  course,  had  the  priority  in  crea- 
tion, but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  fun  of  dabbling 
in  greasy  dishes,  although  most  of  the  par- 
venus who  do  this  kind  of  thing  were  doubt- 
less accustomed  to  a  paucity  of  table  utensils 
in  their  unoraamented  youth.  These  dinners 
are  said  to  have  become  quite  popular.  Soup 
is  served  in  cups,  oysters  and  clams  can  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  from  the  shells,  and 
chops  can  be  grasped  by  the  bone  and  eaten 
in  that  way,  although  this  latter  operation 
seems  better  suited  to  the  mat  outside  the  door 
than  to  a  civilized  dinner  table  inside. 


It  seems  that  we  are  not  entirely  dependent 
for  our  pearls  upon  the  industrious  oyster,  or. 
indeed,  to  the  animal  kingdom  at  all.  The 
Pall  Mai}  Gazette  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  cocoanut  produces  pearls,  under 
some  extraordinary  provocation  we  may  sup- 
pose, for  the  number  that  has  been  found  is 
very  small  indeed.  The  statement  of  this 
occasional  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the 
cocoanut  was  made  some  two  centuries  ago, 
but  it  was  generally  discredited,  although 
Rumpfaius  not  only  described  them  carefully, 
but  sen:  a  specimen  pearl  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  who  had  it  mounted  in  a  ring. 
In  1SSS  Dr.  Harley  read  a  paper  on  the  com- 
position of  pearls  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  he  admitted  that  they  were  occasionally 
found  in  cocoanuts.  "In  external  appearance." 
he  said,  "they  resemble  the  real  thing  at 
every  point,  having  a  smooth,  glistening,  dull 
white  surface."  Their  material  is  the  same. 
carbonate  of  lime,  organic  matter,  and  water. 
while  the  microscope  shows  no  differences. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  ingredient 
in  the  cocoanut.  It  only  remains  to  say  that 
they  have  not  been  found  or  not  reported  ex- 
cept in  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  where  it  is 
said  one  in  two  thousand  cocoanuts  may  yield 
a  specimen:  one  would  think  this  estimate  too 
liberal  when  they  are  so  rarely  heard  of. 
Examples  as  large  as  a  cherry  are  on  record. 
always  perfectly  spherical  or  pear  shaped. 


The  little  Dutch  princess  is  not  to  be  called 
Wilhelmina  after  her  mother,  but  Juliana. 
Her  full  name  will  be  Juliana  Louise  Emma 
Marie  Wilhelmina,  Princess  of  Orange-Xas- 
sau  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg.  The  queen 
explains  that  she  wishes  to  call  her  little 
daughter  after  the  Countess  Juliana  of  Nassau, 
born  Countess  of  Stolberg.  The  second  name. 
Louise,  has  been  chosen  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Louise  de  Coligny,  wife  of  William 
the  Silent,  while  the  three  other  names  are 
those  of  her  two  grandmothers,  the  queen- 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
queen  herself.  The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  describes  a  "touching 
little  scene"  which  took  place  in  the  palace 
when  the  child  was  presented  to  the  minis- 
ters of  state : 

On  the  stroke  of  eleven  the  doors  opened,  and 
a  tall  stolidly-built  young  man  in  uniform  came 
in  with  an  officer.  He  was  Prince  Hendrik  and 
his   adjutant. 

The  prince  was  excited  with  joyful  emotion, 
and,  grasping  the  hands  of  the  two  ministers,  he 
said  several  times,  "I  am  more  than  happy,  I  am 
enormously  happy."  Then  he  said,  "It  will  be  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  show  you  my  child." 

It  had  previously  been  arranged  that  the  act 
of  showing  the  child  to  the  ministers  according 
to  the  law  should  be  a  mere  formality  and  a 
nurse  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  should  pass  the 
open  door  of  the  audience  chamber  and  then  re- 
turn. But  by  Prince  Hendrik's  wish  the  nurse 
brought  the   child   into   the   room. 

The  ministers  of  justice  and  of  foreign  affairs 
are  both  middle-aged  men,  with  gray  hair  and 
keen  eyes.  But  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  that  tiny  babe  with  blue  eyes,  they 
trembled  with  emotion  and  their  own  eyes  were 
moist,  as  they  bent  over  this  child  of  destiny,  who 
will    one   day    wear   the   crown    of   the    Xetherlands. 

An  amusing  scene  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Central  in  The  Hague,  A  crowd  of  revelers' 
were  making  merry  in  honor  of  the  auspicious 
occasion  when  suddenly  they  recognized  Dr. 
Konwer,  the  queen's  physician,  who  was  sit- 
ting quietly  at  one  of  the  tables.  Instantly 
a  great  shout  went  up.  and  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  pressed  round  him,  drinking  to 
his  health.  It  happened  that  he  had  not  a 
glass  by  his  side,  but  with  salt-cellar  he  clinked 
the  innumerable  glasses  of  his  admirers  until 
they  joined  hands  and  danced  round  his  table. 
The  poor  doctor  was  nearly  killed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  back  was  slapped  by  strong 
hands  until  he  must  have  been  black  and  blue. 


Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  fashion 
of  men's  garments  has  lately  undergone  a 
fundamental  change.  To  the  ordinary  eye  the 
ordinary'  man  seems  to  be  just  about  as  dreary' 
and    depressing   a    spectacle    as    ever   he   was. 


But  those  skilled  in  such  matters  tell  us  that 
a  new  note  has  been  struck,  and  it  is  to  be 
fcund  in  the  absence  of  artificiality. 

In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  no  padding 
Narrow  shoulders  must  no  longer  be  rein- 
forced by  those  little  cushions  cunninglj-  in- 
serted where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  The 
object  now  is  to  make  a  garment  that  by  its 
limpness  will  reveal  the  actual  shape  of  the 
wearer,  no  matter  what  that  shape  may  be. 
Some  of  the  newest  coats  are  being  made 
without  any  kind  of  lining,  so  that  their  fall 
may  be  perfectly   natural.      The   clothes   must 


take    their    form    from   that    of    the   man    who 
wears   them,   and  this   is   described   as  an   ap- 
proach to  Oriental  styles,  where  nothing  may 
be  worn  that  serves   to  give  an   artificial   ap- 
pearance to  the  human  form  divine.     But  the 
trouble  is  that  the  human   form   is  no  longer 
j  so  divine  as  it  might  be.     A  recent  visitor  to 
Newport  described  the  appearance  of  the  men 
:  bathers    as    suggesting    that    each    and    all    of 
them    had    recently    swallowed    a    watermelon 
'  whole,  and  while  these  protuberances  are  hard 
1  enough   to   conceal   in   any   way,   they   will    be 
J  still  more  so  under  the  new  fashion. 


THE  KALLISTON 

An  Ideal  Rug  for  Arts  and  Crafts  Furnishing 

The  keynote  of  the  "Arts  and  Crafts "  style  of  furnishing  is  simplicity. 
Our  KALLISTON  Plain  Color  Seamless  Rugs  meet  the  conditions  precisely. 
The  rug  is  a  thick,  closely  woven  fabric,  soft  to  the  tread,  very  durable,  and 
made  in  the  most  beautiful  color  tones. 

The  KALLISTON  may  be  had  absolutely  plain  or  with  a  border  con- 
sisting of  bands  of  graduating  shades  of  the  central  colors. 

The  lowest  priced  high  grade  rug  on  the  market  today,  for  example,  size 

9  ft.  by  12  ft.,  $47.50 

KALLISTONS  are  made  in  the  usual  sizes.  Special  sizes  and  colors 
made  to  order. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  automobile  roads  are  good 

to 


SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip,  rate  $7 

including  auto  ride  from  St-  Helena 
to  Aetna  Springs  and  return 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  Napa  County,  Cal. 


MUIR    WOODS 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF   MAfiKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


ti.Su  FraiEECs 

LT.KiirWufe 

tt.  Tanaliais 

WFEK   j      SUN- 
DAY     !     DAY 

WEEK    J     SUN- 
DAY     I      DAY 

WEEK   J     SUN- 
DAY    1     DAY 

9:45a 

1:45p 

»4:45p 

7:15a 
r8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 
11:15a 
12:450 

2:45» 

T7:20a 

1:40p 

^2:45p 

4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
E:40p 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

»9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:10p 

1:4CP 
3:40p 

5:1  Op 
6:40p 

4:1Sp 

:::::: 

*Sat.  only.    fMon.  only.     fJ'Tamalpais  only.    JMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices—  S-ausali to  Fern'  and  874  Market. 

Genera]  Offices— ilill  Valley.  California. 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

far  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco           $32.50 

Lathi-op 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Ellen 33.55 


Greatlv  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 


May  29,   1909. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Fat  and  Mike  enlisted  in  the  British  army. 
After  their  first  drill  the  captain,  thinking  the 
circumstances  opportune  for  a  little  lecture  on 
patriotism,  demanded,  eloquently:  "Soldiers, 
why  should  a  man  die  for  his  king  and  coun- 
try?" This  struck  Pat  as  a  proper  question. 
Turning  to  Mike,  he  said  :  "Faith,  Moike,  the 
captain  is  roight  1      Whoi  ?" 


Senator  Hernando  De  Soto  Money,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, it  is  said,  has  the  ability  to  be  more 
acutely  annoying  than  almost  any  other  sena- 
tor when  he  starts.  And  he  starts  at  slight 
provocation.  One  of  the  stories  current  in 
Washington  is  of  a  certain  aged  correspond- 
ent, who  may  be  called  Dan  Smith.  "Poor  old 
Dan,"  said  one  friend  to  another.  "He's 
getting  horribly  absent-minded — can't  even 
recognize  faces."  "And  why?"  asked  the 
other  friend.  "Told  me  today  he  had  had  a 
pleasant  talk  with  Senator  Money." 


A  High  Street  small  boy,  about  five  years 
old,  was  taken  to  an  entertainment  by  his 
mother  the  other  evening.  It  was  10:30 
o'clock  when  they  reached  home  and  the  little 
fellow  was  very  tired  and  sleepy.  He  un- 
dressed quickly  and  hopped  into  bed. 
"George,"  said  his  mother  sternly,  "I'm  sur- 
prised at  you."  "Why,  mamma?"  he  asked. 
"You  didn't  say  your  prayers.  Get  right  out 
of  that  bed  and  say  them."  "Aw  mamma," 
came  from  the  tired  youngster,  "what's  the 
use  of  wakin'  the  Lord  up  at  this  time  of 
night  to  hear  me  pray?" 


A  professional  man  in  town  who  regards 
]i i ^  time  as  valuable  has  devised  an  effective 
plan  for  handling  obstreperous  and  persistent 
conversationalists.  He  has  on  his  desk  a 
small  alarm  clock.  When  a  visitor  of  unpleas- 
ant propensities  is  announced  this  man  picks 
up  his  clock,  sets  the  alarm  for  three  minutes 
ahead,  and  receives  his  caller.  Time  goes  by, 
and  then  the  clock  does  its  duty.  The  busy 
man  starts  as  he  hears  the  sound,  consults 
his  watch,  and  then  rises  with  a  hasty  apology. 
"I'm  mighty  sorry  we  won't  be  able  to  discuss 
that  longer,"  he  says,  "but  I've  an  important 
engagement  at  this  hour,  and  simply  must  keep 


A  couple  of  city  men  were  playing  golf 
when  they  saw  an  old  gentleman  looking  at 
them  wistfully.  They  asked  him  to  join  the 
game,  which  he  did  with  alacrity.  He  was 
mild  in  speech  and  manner  and  played  well. 
But  once  when  he  made  a  foozle  he  ejaculated 
vehemently  the  word  "Assouan !"  A  few 
moments  later,  when  he  had  made  another 
bad  play,  he  repeated:  "Assouan I"  The 
fourth  time  he  said  this  one  of  his  new-made 
friends  said  :  "I  do  not  want  to  be  inquisi- 
tive, but  will  you  tell  me  why  you  say 
'Assouan*  so  often?"  "Well,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "Isn't  that  the  biggest  dam  in  the 
world  ?"      He   was    a    Presbyterian    clergyman. 


Mark  Twain  at  a  dinner  at  the  Authors' 
Club  the  other  day  said:  "Speaking  of  fresh 
eggs,  I  am  reminded  of  the  town  of  Squash. 
In  my  early  lecturing  days  I  went  to  Squash 
to  lecture  in  Temperance  Hall,  arriving  in  the 
v  f lemoon.  The  town  seemed  very  poorly 
billed.  I  thought  I'd  find  out  if  the  people 
knew  anything  at  all  about  what  was  in  store 
for  them.  So  I  turned  in  at  the  general  store. 
'Good  afternoon,  friend,'  I  said  to  the  general 
storekeeper.  'Any  entertainment  here  tonight 
to  help  a  stranger  while  away  his  evening?' 
The  general  storekeeper,  who  was  sorting 
mackerel,  straightened  up,  wiped  his  briny 
hands  on  his  apron,  and  said:  'I  expect 
there's  goin'  to  be  a  lecture.  I  been  sellin' 
eggs  all  day.'  " 


Mrs.  Newthought,  who  is  of  the  sect  that 
finds  no  evil  and  no  ills  in  life,  has  a  maid 
who  sleeps  at  her  own  home.  One  morning 
she  failed  to  materialize,  and,  upon  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
gave  as  an  excuse  that  her  father  was  very 
sick  with  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  "But, 
Mary,"  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  rheumatism.  Your  father  only 
thinks  he  is  ill."  "Yes,  mum,"  agreed  Mary. 
Several  days  later  Mary  again  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  following  morning 
she  took  up  her  duties  as  usual,  but  gave 
no  excuse.  As  an  opening  to  a  reprimand, 
her  mistress  said:  "I  suppose  it  was  your 
father  again,  Mary.  Does  he  still  think  he  is 
ill  ?"  "Oh,  no,  mum,"  said  Mary,  wearily ; 
"he  thinks  now  he's  dead — we're  goin'  to 
bury  him   tomorfer." 


Among  a  large  shooting  party  on  a  north- 
ern grouse .  moor  was  a  certain  elderly  pro- 
fessor whose  skill  with  his  gun  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  profundity  of  his  intellect.  Sud- 
denly a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on,  and  as 
there  was  no  shelter  on  the  moor  the  shooters 
:  ot  thoroughly  drenched  through.  At  least,  all 
but  one  suffered — the  professor.  He  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  when  the  rain  came 
on,  and  he  did  not  rejoin  the  party  until  the 
sun  was  shining  once  more.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  others  the  erudite  one  was  as 
dry  as  a  bone.     The  others,  drenched  and  dis- 


gusted, inquired  of  him  how  it  was  he  had 
escaped  a  wetting.  "Directly  the  rain  came 
on,"  replied  the  professor,  "I  went  off  by  my- 
self, stripped  off  my  clothes,  and  sat  on  them 
until  the  storm  was  over." 

Harriet  Lane  Johnston  was  a  typical  society 
woman  of  culture  in  the  past.  When  Miss 
Lane  lived  in  London  with  her  uncle,  the  am- 
bassador, an  English  nobleman  was  most  atten- 
tive to  her  one  night  at  a  dinner.  Miss  Lane's 
hands  were  very  beautiful.  The  nobleman, 
gently  touching  one  of  them  as  it  lay  on  the 
cloth,  quoted  Gray:  "Hands  that  the  rod  of 
empire  might  have  swayed."  Miss  Lane's 
smiling  retort  was  the  completion  of  the 
couplet :  "Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living 
lyre." 

During  Governor  Rollins's  administration,  a 
representative  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  from  one  of  the  rural  districts  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  State  was  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  for  the  first  time. 
Being  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  "State  House 
etiquette,"  he  addressed  his  excellency  as 
"Most  High."  The  governor  informed  the 
gentleman  from  the  rural  district  that  there 
was  but  one  "Most  High,  He  who  had  made 
everything  from  nothing."  "Well,  governor," 
replied  the  country  legislator,  "I'll  give  you 
credit  for  making  a  justice  of  the  peace  out 
of  a  man  up  in  my  town  that  is  about  as 
near  to  nothing  as  ever  walked  on  two  legs." 


A  young  Bostonian  went  to  Texas  and 
turned  cowboy.  He  rapidly  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  country  and  as  rapidly  shook  off  the 
outward  semblance  of  tender-footed  Eastern 
habit.  Rough-bearded,  leather-clad,  sombrero 
as  wide  as  the  widest,  forty-two-calibre  Colts 
on  his  hips,  he  was  as  wild  as  the  wildest. 
Yet  within  his  bosom  still  burned  the  flame  of 
Boston  culture  and  refinement.  One  day,  he 
was  riding  with  a  stranger  across  the  prairie. 
Turning  his  head  suddenly  (he  was  slightly 
ahead)  he  saw  his  companion  make  a  sus- 
picious motion  toward  his  hip-pocket.  With- 
out hesitation  he  drew  his  revolver  and  shot 
him.  The  stranger  dropped  like  a  log.  The 
cowboy  dismounted  and  looked  at  the  body  of 
his  victim.  "I  wonder  if  he  was  really  going 
to  shoot  me  ?"  he  soliloquized ;  "I'll  see." 
Turning  the  body  over,  he  discovered  a  flask 
of  whisky  protruding  from  the  pocket.  "Poor 
fellow !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  regret ;  "I've 
made  a  mistake.  I've  killed  an  innocent  man 
and  a  gentleman  at  that.  He  wasn't  going  to 
shoot  me;  he  was  going  to  invite  me  to  have 
a  drink.  Well,"  he  sighed,  drawing  his  sleeve 
across  his  mouth,  "the  last  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased   shall   be    respected." 

*•*- 

THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

The  Matrimonial   Voyage. 

Upon  life's  matrimonial  sea 

So  many  gayly  float, 
And  all  goes  on  right  merrily 

'Till  some  one  rocks  the  boat. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Hel-Hel-Hello  Girl. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  goes  on  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  can  smile 

V\  hen  the  telephone  rings  and  he  answers  it  and 

says  "Hello!"  and  the  operator  says,  "What 

number?"    and    he    says,    "The    bell    rang," 

and  she  says,   "No,  it  didn't." 

— New   York  Evening  Mail. 


The  Question. 
Where,  oh,   where  has  my  waist-line  gone; 

Where,  oh,  where  can  it  be? 
With  the  waist  cut  short  and  the  waist  cut  long— 

And  now  it's  down  to  my  knee!  — Puck. 


Love  and  Money. 


I    never    would    marry    for    money, 

I    think    that    such    conduct    is   base. 
It    my    freedom   I    sold    for   the   jingle   of   gold 
To  a  woman  I  thought  either  ugly  or  old, 

Or  even  if  wanting  in   grace, 
I   should   blush   to   mysel  f ,   as   I   ought, 
At  the  thought 
I  was  bought. 

I    never    would    marry    for    money. 

I'll  marry  for  nothing  but  love. 
If  of  love  I'm  possessed  I  am  bound  to  be  blessed. 
But    some   money's    not    bad,    and    it    must   be   con- 
confessed 

It's  something   I   am  not  above. 
It  is  little   I'm  able  to  show 
Of  the  dough ; 
That    I    know. 

I    never   would    marry    for   money, 

But  still  if  you  gave  me  a  chance 
I   should    not   let  a   pile   stand    a   very   great    while 
In  my  way  if  a  maiden  with  money  should  smile. 

I  should  not  stick  too  much    for  romance. 
People    never    are    ugly    or   old 
If  tney've  gold, 
So  I'm  told.  — Chicago  Daily   News. 


Woman  physician  desires  to  chaperone  one 
to  four  young  ladies  in  traveling,  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year.  Address  Box  \V.,  Argo- 
naut office. 


Hirachman   &  Co. 

Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


*****  *  ************ 


IN  THE  ENJOYMENT 


of  all  the  season's  sports  —  Bat  and  Ball,  Boat  and  Oar, 
Sprinting  and  Track-Racing,  The  Chase,  The  Race  Course, 
Riding,  Swimming,  Bathing, 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


contributes  Delight,  Cheer,  Comfort  and  Strength.  The 
best  stimulant  for  emergencies  and  the  most  perfect  and 
purest  whiskey  for  health  and  recuperation. 

HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

Distributors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Sutter  and  San  some  Sis. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier:  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


THE 

J. 

NEW 
CH 

STOCK 

c. 

YORK 
CAGO 
AND 

WILSON 

Member 

STOCK   EXCHANGE 
BOARD  OF  TRADE 
BOND   EXCHANGE  OF  S.  F. 

CORONADO 
COR.  LOMA  AND  ORANSE 

Mills  Building 
san  francisco 

AVE.           hotel  Alexandria 

LOS   ANGELES 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital     51,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6.365.877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets 52,184,632 

Surplus   726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


WHEN  MAKING  YOUR  SELEC- 
TION OF  A  BANK  IT  IS  IMPOR- 
TANT TO  CONSIDER  THE 
MATTER  OF  SERVICE.  IT  IS  OUR 
DESIRE  TO  GIVE  ACCURACY. 
PROMPTNESS  AND  CONVENIENCE 
AT  ALL  TIMES.  PERSONAL  ATTEN- 
TION IS  ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF 
THIS  BANK  AND  OUR  ASSOCIATED 
INSTITUTION.  THE  BERKELEY  BANK 
OF  SAVINGS  (S-  TRUST  CO..  AND  WE 
ENDEAVOR  TO  SEE  THAT  EACH 
CUSTOMER  HAS  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
EVERY     PART     OF    OUR    SERVICE. 

Combined  Resources  S5.300, 000.00 
A.  W.Naylor,  Prts.     F.M.Wilson, Vitt-Pret. 
F.  L.  Naylor    F.C.Mortimer    W.S.Wood 
Caihitr  Ant.  Caihitr         Ant.  Caihitr 

Brrkcif*i4.(CaL 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37.661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.   S.   Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


rench  Savings 


Bank 


108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600.000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from   7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.    S.  Godeau,  "John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same   building. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 


A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur 
'ng  the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in  the 
following  department: 

Still  the  anouncements  of  new  engagements 
come  and  are  the  means  of  keeping  the  social 
world  in  a  pleasant  state  of  interest  and  in  a  few 
instances  surprise.  Prophets  are  declaring  that 
there  are  several  more  which  will  be  told.  There 
has  never  been  a  season  which  resulted  in  so 
many  matrimonial  affairs. 

June  is  to  prove  a  month  of  brides  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  weddings  will  take  place  within 
the   next    few    weeks. 

Country  places  are  being  opened  rapidly  and 
town  is  beginning  to  assume  a  deserted  air. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marian 
Wright,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham 
Wright,  to  Mr.  Henry  Avery  Campbell.  Their 
wedding  will  probably  be  an  event  of  the  fall. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Paran  Simpson,  daughter  of  Color  el  William  A. 
Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Lieutenant  Harold  S.  Nay- 
lor,  First  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  Their  wedding 
will  probably  take  place  in  the  fall  in  the  East. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Van  Fleet,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Van  Fleet  of 
Lake  County,  to  Mr.  Henry  Du  Bois.  No  date 
for  the  wedding  is  announced. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Frances  Reed,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Henry  C."  Campbell,  to  Mr.  Henry  Milner 
Rideout  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  at 
Christ    Church,    Sausalito. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Margaret  Bender, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Bender,  to 
Mr.  Philip  Young  of  Boston  took  place  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on 
Union  Street.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Clampett  of  Trinity  Church. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  will  make  their 
home    in    Boston. 

Miss  Julia  Thomas  will  entertain  at  a  tea  this 
afternoon  (Saturday)  at  her  home  in  Sausalito  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen   Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ella  Bender  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
Philip    Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Ames  entertained  at 
a  dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  honor 
of  Miss  Lucie  King  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Law- 
rence   Harris. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss  Alyce  Sullivan. 

Miss  Amalia  Simpson  was  the  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon on   Saturday  last  at  her  home  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  Fairmont  on  Saturday  after- 
noon last  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Stearns  of 
Detroit. 

Mrs.  Frances  Carolan  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs.  Page-Brown,  and  Miss 
Katrina  Page-Brown  at  the  Fairmont  last   week. 

On  Monday  Mrs.  Edward  Carson  and  Miss  Eu- 
genia Mabury  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Baroness  Uriu  at  the  Fairmont.  Among  the  guests 
at  the  luncheon  were  Admiral  and  Baroness  Uriu, 
Consul-General  and  Mrs.  Nagai,  Colonel  George 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Higgins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thirson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Noble,  Miss  Ethel  Moore, 
ar.d    Miss  Annie   Beaver. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Rapken  and  Miss  S.  Rapken  enter- 
tained a  number  of  Australian  friends  at  the  Or- 
pheuin  Monday  afternoon.  May  24,  the  occasion 
being  Empire  Day    (Queen's   Birthday). 

Mrs.  E.  De  Witt  Taylor  entertained  at  the  St. 
Francis  last  week.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Amelia  Tozitti,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Keenan,  Mrs.  M.  H.  McCauley,  Mrs.  Franc  Mar- 
chantc,  and  Miss  Grace  Ranborn. 

Mme.  Nagai,  wife  of  the  Japanese  consul-gen- 
eral, gave  a  luncheon  to  Baroness  Uriu  at  the 
St.  Francis  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  which  a 
numher  of  former  Vassar  classmates  and  other 
American  friends  of  the  baroness  were  present. 
The  baroness  is  the  bearer  of  a  silver  bowl,  a 
present  from  the  Empress  of  Japan  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege, from  which  Baroness  Uriu  graduated  in  1880. 
The  luncheon  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin   and    a   number  of  other  ladies. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move 
ments  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  John  Kittle  and  Mr.  Allan  Kittle,  who 
have  been  abroad  since  the  first  of  the  year,  are 
expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.   Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.   R.    K.   Nuttall  left 


this  week  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe, 
where  they  will   remain  until  the  late   fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss 
Maud  Bourn  have  gone  to  their  country  place  at 
Grass  Valley,  where  they  will  spend  much  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  is  in  New  York,  whence 
he  will  sail  early  in  June  for  Europe  for  a  stay 
of  four  or  five  months.  Before  his  departure  he 
will  be  joined  by  his  two  daughters  and  a  young 
son,  now  at  school  in  Massachusetts,  and  later 
the  family  group  will  make  an  extended  automo- 
bile tour  on  the  Continent.  They  will  return  to 
San   Francisco    in  late   September  or   October. 

Miss  Eleanor  Townsend,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  cousin,  Miss  Claire  Nichols,  for  the  past 
month,  and  Miss  Eleanor  and  Miss  Katherine 
Duane,  who  have  been  the  guests  of  their  cousin, 
Miss  Julia  Langhorne,  left  on  Monday  last  for 
their  homes  in  New  York,  going  via  the  Grand 
Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  left  last 
week  for  Paso    Robles   for  a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  Miss  Helen 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Miss  Bertha  Sidney  Smith  went 
last   week  to   the   Yosemite   Valley   for  a  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell  Jr.,  expect  to 
leave  early  in  June  for  an   Eastern  visit. 

Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels  left  on  Sunday  for 
Paris,  where  she  will  join  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and   Mrs.    Spencer   Eddy. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Ethel  McAllister 
have  been  to  Yosemite  Valley  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Newhall)  sailed  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  in  town,  have  returned  to  their  country 
place   at    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Hazel  King  and  Mr.  Frank  King  are  ex- 
pected to  return   from  Europe  early  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  will  spend 
the  summer  at  their  country  place  at   Burlingame. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  left  last  week  for  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  Mrs. 
Bulkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  went  down  this  week 
to  their  country  place  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  and  Miss  Katherine  Dono- 
hoe  are  expected  home  next  week  from  a  stay  of 
several    weeks   in    New   York. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  is  visiting  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  leased  the 
Osgood  Hooker  place  at  Burlingame  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Miss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mr.  C.  Templeton 
Crocker  left  .  last  week  for  a  brief  trip  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  arc  spend- 
ing a    few  weeks   at  Paso    Robles. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  Pasadena  for  some  time  past,  has  returned  to 
San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  will  leave  shortly  for  Eu- 
rope,   where   she   will    spend    the    summer. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  Miss  Florence  Hopkins 
motored  recently  from  their  home  in  Menlo  to 
Paso  Robles. 

Miss  Louise  McCormick  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Chicago,  after  a  visit  here  of  several 
weeks'   duration. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Chico  after  a  stay  of  a  week  in   San   Francisco. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Palo  Alto  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  has  gone  to  Del  Monte 
for    the    summer    months. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Tillmann  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  18th  instant  on  the  Kronprinzcsscn  Cccilie, 
and  will  join  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Tillman,  in 
Paris,  where  the  latter  has  been  staying  for  about 
a  year.  Later  on  both  will  tour  the  Continent, 
visiting   relatives   in    Germany. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Baddesley  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bremin  of  the  Indian  Service  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  were  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  came  up  from 
their  home  at  Burlingame  and  have  been  the 
guests  of  the  Fairmont  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  P.  N.  Remillard,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lil- 
lian Remillard,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont, where  they  will  be  for  a  portion  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Rothschild,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  have  returned 
to  the  city  and  are  again  at  their  apartments  at 
the   Fairmont. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  McNear,  Mrs.  Sarah  Coffin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Poett,  Mr.  John  C.  Kittle,  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Thurston  were  entertained  recently  by  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   E.    G.    Schmieden  at  JEtna.  Springs. 

The  following  are  among  the  registrations  from 
San  Francisco  at  -Etna  Springs :  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gindan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Kanzee  and  child, 
Mr.  I.  Reed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  De  Lappe,  Mr. 
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BAKING 
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Msolutely  Pure 

The  finest,  most  tasteful  and 
wholesome  biscuit,  cake  and  pas- 
try are  made  with  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder,  and  not  otherwise. 

Royal  is  the  only  Baking  Powder 
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Royal  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 


and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Norris,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  Mrs.  H.  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Holton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Tibbits,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  Wilson  Bishop,  Miss 
Caroline  Bishop,  Mr.  R.  J.  Hough,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Vance,  Mrs.  G.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Holton  recently  visited 
jEtna  Springs,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Dyer  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Goodwin   of    San    Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Lafayette  are  Mr. 
Jonathan  Slater  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Goldwater  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Wood 
of  Berkeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinrichs  and  Miss 
Josephine    Heinrichs    of    Sacramento. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Miss  Jennie 
Anderson,  Mr.  Burns  McDonald,  Miss  Younger, 
Miss  L.  E.  Hoag,  Mr.  William  Hebling,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter J.  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr. 
L.  R.  Cullen,  Miss  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Garnett,  Mr.  Jean  M.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  John 
Biller,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bing- 
ham. 

Among  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  for  the  week  ending  May  22  were 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Luening, 
Mr.  Maurice  Casey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  F.  Morris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Friedman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hine,  Miss 
Beatrice  1  rell,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Broderick,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kahn,  Miss  Sarah   Kahn,  Mrs.  Harry  Hoffman. 


Army  and  Navy. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta 
tioned  at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Biddle,  Engineer  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  on 
July  3 1 ,  temporarily  relieve  Major  Charles  Mc 
Kinstry,  Engineer  Corps,  (J.  S.  A.,  of  the  works 
in    his    charge. 

Colonel  George  S.  Anderson,  General  Staff,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  treatment  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  and  will  return  to  his  proper  station. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  L.  Winn,  military  sec- 
retary, U.  S.  A.,  is  granted  leave  for  four  months 
and  five  days  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the 
sea,  to  take  effect  when  relieved  from  his  present 
duties. 

Major  Charles  H.  Mc  Kinstry,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  will  proceed  on  the  transport 
sailing  from  this  port  on  August  5  to  Manila,  P. 
L,  and  relieve  Major  George  P.  Howell,  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  fortification  work  in  his 
charge.  In  addition  Major  McKinstry  will  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Philippine 
Division,  for  duty  as  chief  engineer  officer  of  that 
division. 

Major  William  C.  Davis,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
four  months  and  five  days  with  permission  to  go 
beyond  the  sea,  the  leave  to  take  effect  on  or 
about    June   9. 

Major  Walter  A.  Bethel,  judge-advocate,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  June 
15   to   August  22,    inclusive. 

Captain  George  P.  White,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  arrived  from  the  East  and  has  been  granted 
four  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Louis  R.  Burgess,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
L*.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Major 
Thomas  Ridgway,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
president  of  an  examining  board  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia,  for  examination  to  determine  his  fitness 
for    promotion. 

Captain  Hugh  K.  Taylor,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
recruiting  district  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  recruit  depot  at  Fort  Slocum,  New 
York,  arriving  there  not  later  than  June  1. 

Captain  Willis  G.  Peace,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  on 
April  14,  and  was  reassigned  to  the  Ninety-Eighth 
Company,   Coast  Artillery   Corps,  U.    S.  A. 

Captain  John  L.  Bond,  U.  S.  A.,  recently 
assigned  to  the  Thirtieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  here  and  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
regiment. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Sh inkle,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Benicia 
Arsenal,  to  take  effect  June  1,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  latter  arsenal  for  duty. 

Captain  Eleutheros  H.  Cooke,  paymaster,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  reported  at  headquarters,  Department  of 
California,  and  has  reported  to  the  chief  pay- 
master of  the  department  for  duty,  with  station 
in   this   city. 

Captain  John  E.  Cusack,  commissary,  U.  S.  A., 
has  arrived  here  and  reported  to  the  purchasing 
commissary   for  duty   as   assistant    in   his   office. 

The  Third  Recruit  Company,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain 
Thomas  J.  Powers,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  John  A.  Pearson,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  recruit  depot,  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.;  the 
Eighth  Recruit  Company,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Leon 
L.  Roach,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  B.  Stone,  Jr.,  Sixteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  recruit  depot,  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio; 
the  Seventeenth  Recruit  Company,  U.  S.  A.,  Cap- 
tain Charles  J.  Symmonds,  Twelfth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fairfax,  Twenty- 
First  Company,  U.  ^.  A.,  recruit  depot,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri,  will  be  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  present  stations  and  will  proceed  to  the  recruit 
depot,  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  in  time  to 
arrive  as  follows:  the  Third  and  Seventeenth  com- 
panies on  June  3  and  the  Eighth  Company  on 
June  6. 

-••■»- 

John  F.  Forbes,  the  expert  accountant,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Gillett  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy.  Mr. 
Forbes  has  more  than  a  local  reputation,  and 
his  selection  for  the  position  is  noted  with 
pleasure  by  his  professional  acquaintances 
and  friends  far  and  near. 


Successful  English  teacher  would  act  as 
traveling  tutor  or  companion  to  young  ladies. 
Free  June  and  July.  Address  Box  E,  Argo- 
naut office. 


For    Sale — Stone    mortar    found    in    Indian 
nound.     Address  E.  Le  C,  care  Argonaut. 


GRsay0haIR 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers    you    among    the    "elderly    persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR    COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  have  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never    fails.      Price   $1.00    at   all    druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

APACE    WITH     SCIENCE 


A  chop  prepared  upon  the 
Electric  Grill  is  an  indispen- 
sable course  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  epicure. 


Under  the  Management  of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  Cloyne  Court 

BERKELEY 

Suites   of   one   lo  four   rooms.      Private   verandas  with 
marine  view.     For  further  particulars  address 


JAMES  M.  PIERCE 


Ma 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Splendid  Salmon  Fishing 
NOW  ON 

The  game  "King"  salmon,  one  of 

the    finest    fish    known,  is    being 

caught  in  large  numbers  now 

Write  for  information.     Reservation  for   boats,  tackle 
and  attendants  can  be  made  at  tbe  botel. 

H.  R.  WARNER,   Manager 


Tt??/ 


OPTICIAN 


AND     PHOTO 


IS    NOW    PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED    AT 

34  KEARNY  ST. 

BET.    MARKET   AND    POST 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITEDISTATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.   :    San  Francisco 


Is-.  "  MOORE'S 
POISON 


OAK 

30  YEARS 


FAILING  R  E  MEDY      THE5TANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 

A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  ORUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACEEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

rr/ce  25  Ce/t/s. 

LANGLEYiMICH&ELSCO.  5AN  FRANCISCO 
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Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 


♦I  A  comfortable  place  to  live 
the  year  around.  Away  from 
the  noise,  the  heat,  and  the 
duft  of  the  town,  yet  easily 
accessible  to  everything 


Palace  Hotel  Company 


A 

- 

* 
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Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

"Good    Music''    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside   to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New   700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.     Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or    see    H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;    Main  3917. 


All  roads  leading 
through  the  beau- 
tiful Santa  Clara 
Valley  radiate  from 

Hotel  Vendome 

which  itself  is  an  ideal 
"point  of  control" 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 

Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season — forcet  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none   will   make  you   feel    better.      Ideal   hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co..  In- 
formation Bujeau,   Peck-Judah    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Although  "Peggy  from  Paris"  is  merely  a 
farce-comedy  with  incidental  music,  it  is  as 
characteristically  an  Ade  production  as  "The 
Sultan  of  Sulu."  which  is  a  frank  imitation 
of  comic  opera  in  conventional  form.  There 
is  less  satire  and  humor  in  "Peggy,"  but  it 
tells  a  plausible  story,  and  in  spite  of  its  bur- 
lesque accompaniments  and  spread-eagle  sen- 
timent, it  grips  the  audience. 

That  is,  it  should,  and  even  with  an  obvious 
lack  of  interest  or  understanding  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  principals  in  the  Princess 
Theatre  production  this  week,  it  is  not  dull. 
Marie  Nelson,  the  new  soprano,  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  company.  She  has  a  light 
but  sweet  voice,  of  good  carrying  power,  and 
makes  all  her  music  effective.  As  Lutie 
Plummer,  the  village  vocalist,  she  is  attractive 
in  every  way.  Fred  Mace  is  a  fit  figure  as  the 
impresario,  and  shows  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
though  his  opportunities  are  not  numerous. 
James  F.  Stevens  plays  the  collegian  part  with 
ease,  and  sings  with  art  and  distinction. 
Jennie  Metzler,  who  has  won  advancement 
from  the  chorus  to  a  speaking  part,  justifies 
her  promotion.  Miss  Metzler  has  many  ac- 
complishments, and  may  aspire  with  con- 
fidence to  more  exacting  roles. 

Zoe  Barnett  is  the  Peggy  of  the  comedy, 
a  farmer's  daughter  who  studies  in  Paris  and 
returns  to  America  under  an  assumed  name  as 
a  French  comic-opera  prima  donna.  Miss 
Barnett  makes  the  role  very  quietly  American, 
except  for  a  bad  imitation  of  French  accent 
and  broken  English,  which  seems  superfluous. 
May  Boley,  as  Peggy's  German  maid,  can  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  said  to 
suit  the  role.  How  a  Parisienne,  real  or  pre- 
tended, could  countenance  the  presence  of 
such  a  caricature  as  a  personal  attendant  is 
beyond  speculation.  On  her  first  entrance  she 
is  supposed  to  be  mistaken  for  the  prima 
donna.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  such  an 
error  could  occur  under  the  conditions  pre- 
sented. 

Perhaps  the  hurry  of  preparation  prevented 
a  cireful  study  of  these  parts.  Perhaps  the 
strain  of  a  long  and  busy  season  has  weak- 
ened the  enthusiasm  of  these  two  capable  and 
sympathetic  principals.  May  their  recovery 
be  speedy. 

The  chorus  continues  to  be  a  particularly 
engaging  feature  at  the  Princess.  It  is  con- 
stantly being  enlarged,  and  its  attractiveness 
is  never  diluted  by  the  additions.  It  is  well 
dressed  and  harmonious  in   action. 

"Peggy  from  Paris''  will  run  all  next  week. 
It  is  worthy  of  even  a  longer  season.  There 
will  be  a  special  matinee  performance  next 
Monday,  Decoration  Day. 


John  Drew  as  "Jack  Straw"  at  the  Van 
Xess  is  proving  the  perennial  power  of  his 
popularity.  The  play  and  the  company  are 
reviewed  at  length  on  another  page.  "Jack 
Straw"  will  be  continued  all  next  week  with 
matinees  on   Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


Mabel  Hite,  who  is  a  dashing  comedienne 
in  high  favor  in  the  East,  with  her  husband, 
Mike  Donlin,  the  famous  baseball  player  of 
the  "Giants,"  are  foremost  among  the  attrac- 
tions announced  for  the  new  bill  at  the  Or- 
pheum,  opening  Sunday  afternoon.  They  will 
appear  in  a  sketch  written  for  them,  which 
bears  the  title  "Stealing  Home,"  and  is  both 
amusing  and  appropriate  in  scene  and  action. 
Claude  Gillingwater,  formerly  with  Fritzi 
SchefT,  will  be  seen  in  a  sketch  of  his  own 
preparation,  called  "A  Strenuous  Rehearsal." 
The  Avedano  Italian  Grand  Opera  Quartet 
will  be  heard  in  selections  from  famous  com- 
posers' works.  Billy  Van,  the  minstrel  come- 
dian, who  has  long  been  styled  "the  assassin 
of  sorrow,"  will  contribute  his  full  share  to 
the  festivities.  The  Vindobonas.  "mad  mu- 
sicians," will  play  good  music,  if  in  a  fan- 
tastic style.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
Peter  Donald  and  Meta  Carson,  the  Baader- 
La  Velle  Trio,  and  the  novel  singing  and 
dancing  production,  the  Sunny  South,  with 
Johnson  and  Wells  and  ten  colored  players. 
A  series  of  recently  imported  and  most  inter- 
esting Orpheum  Motion  Pictures  will  con- 
clude the  programme. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will  follow  John  Drew  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  in  "Lady  Frederick," 
her  latest  success.  Bruce  McRae  is  still  her 
leading  man,  and  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany is  as  it  was  in  the  original  New  York 
production.  

Marie  Doro  will  soon  appear  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  in   "The   Morals  of  Marcus." 


Henrietta  Crosman  has  just  completed  in 
New  York  a  hundred  nights'  run  of  "Sham," 
the  comedy  by  Geraldine  Bonner  and  Elmer 
Harris.  The  play  is  said  to  be  charmingly 
interpreted  by  Miss  Crosman,  and  its  satirical 
treatment  of  some  phases  of  Manhattan  so- 
ciety was  happily   received. 

Every  opera  house  in  Italy  had  a  deficit 
the  past  season,  declares  the  Musical  Courier. 
Following  the  example  of  La  Scala,  they  have 
all  published  their  balance  sheets.  The  Con- 
stanzi  Theatre  of  Rome,  for  instance,  lost 
L 50,000  lire,  the  San  Carlo  Opera  in  Naples 
lost  120.000  lire,  and  the  Teatro  Massino  at 
Palermo  lost  100,000  lire.  And  this  in  spite 
of   moderate   salaries    to   the   singers. 


Looking  for  a  State  Song. 

We  warmly  welcome  the  movement  to  se- 
cure a  State  song  for  Missouri  if  we  can  have 
it  a  spontaneous  one  (is  the  admission  of  the 
St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat). 

We  have  tried  to  get  along  as  well  as  we 
could  for  many  years  with  "Old  Joe  Bowers," 
but  at  best  it  was  only  a  makeshift,  and  noth- 
ing like  the  modern,  hand-tooled,  deckle-edge 
State  songs  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
that   other   States   have. 

We  should  like  something  inspiring  with  a 
swing  and  whoop  to  it,  which  is  pathetically 
deficient  in  "Old  Joe  Bowers." 

We  know  there  are  many  made-to-order 
State  songs  and  we  should  regret  to  have  to 
choose  from  among  these,  for  they  all  run 
along  in  a  patter  that  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to,  such  as  "La-tummy-tom-tiddle-too- 
taddle-tee — Missourah,    O    Missourah  !" 

Since  the  State  has  gone  Republican  this 
may  be  changed  to  "Missouri"  instead  of 
^"Missourah."  It  comes  in  with  the  other  re- 
forms. 

But  we  are  not  hopeful  of  any  State  song 
being  adopted  by  prescription.  State  songs 
grow  into  that  estate.  A  premeditated  one 
aever  holds  fast.  You  can  not  say,  "Go  to, 
now  let  us  build  us  a  State  song."  It  looks 
artificial  from  the  beginning.  Texas  has 
struggled  hard  to  wreathe  her  sentiment 
iround  "My  Heart's  Tonight  in  Texas,"  and 
still  the  real  Texas  song  comes  nearer  to 
being  "Over  the  Waves  Waltz,"  which  was 
written  in  Galveston  by  a  Mexican.  Texas 
has  only  to  set  appropriate  words  to  the 
dreamy  bars  of  that  appealing  tune  and  she 
has   her   "State  song"   forthwith. 

Indiana's  State  song  is  "On  the  Banks  of 
the  Wabash,"  though  it  may  not  yet  be  so 
recognized. 

Until  the  inspiration  comes  to  some  son  of 

Missouri,  "Old  Joe  Bowers"  must  still  repose 

in    our    indulgent    affections ;    unless    we    can 

rightfully  lay  claim  to  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

■*♦*■ 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  widely  known  ad- 
vertising agents  of  Philadelphia,  who  recently 
celebrated  their  fortieth  anniversary,  have 
marked  that  event  by  issuing  a  neat  leather- 
covered  book,  "Forty  Years  of  Advertising." 
The  book  gives  a  collection  of  talks  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  advertising,  and  is  dedicated 
to  "American  business  men  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  the  most  potent  and  vital  ele- 
ment of  modern  distribution."  The  talks  are 
interesting  and  stimulating  discussions  of  the 
subject  of  advertising  as  an  aid  to  modern 
business. 

Statues  of  the  four  men  whom  Gladstone 
regarded  as  his  chief  masters — Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  Dante,  and  Bishop  Butler — are 
from  lime  to  time  being  placed  in  niches  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  house  in  which  he  re- 
sided. The  figure  of  Aristotle  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  sculptor,  G.  Walker, 
and  put  in  place  in  a  row  with  the  figures  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Dante,  also  by  this  sculptor. 
The  row  will  be  complete  when  some  one 
contributes  a  figure  of  Bishop  Butler. 
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Liqueur 
I  Peres  Chartreux 
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The  origins!  and  genuine  Chartreuse  nas 
always  been  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Monks  (Peres  Charlreux),  who,  since  thoir 
expulsion  from  France,  have  been  located  at 
Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels 
and  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  oflhis 
country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Monks,  their  world-renowned  produclis  now- 
adays known  as"Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

At  first-class  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels.  Cafis. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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THE  PENINSULA 

The  bie,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an   hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  alt  the  comforts  that  the 

most   fastidious   could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors"  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


You  Will  Need  an  Oil  Stove 

When  warm  days  and 
the  kitchen  fire  make 
cookingaburden — then 
is  the  time  to  try  a  New 
Perfection    Wick   Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove. 
Marvelous    how    this 
stove    does    away   with 
kitchen  discomforts — how 
cool  it  keeps  the  room  in 
comparison    with    condi- 
tions when  the  coal  fire  was 
burning.     The 

ERFECTI0N 

Wick  Blue  flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  the  only  oil  stove  built  with  a  CABINET  TOP  for  holding  plates 
and  keeping  food  hot  after  cooking.  Also  has  useful  drop  shelves 
on  which  to  stand  the  coffee  pot  or  teapot  after  removing  from  burner. 
Fitted  with  two  nickeled  racks  for  towels.  A  marvel  of  comfort, 
simplicity  and  convenience.  Made  in  three 
sizes — with  or  without  Cabinet  Top.  If  not 
with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

^m^r  every  one  wants — hand- 

some enough  for  the  parlor;  strong  enough  for 
the  kitchen,  camp  or  cottage;  bright  enough  for 
every  occasion.  If  not  with  your  dealer,  write 
our  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(Incorporated) 
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''Does  he  ever  do  anything  on  time?"  "Oh, 
yes.     He  quits  work." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tommy — Pop,  what  is  the  office  that  seeks 
the  man?  Tommy's  Pop — The  tax  office,  my 
son. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"You  ought  to  save  money  for  your  fam- 
ily.-"     "Yes,    but "-     "But    what?"       "My 

family  won't  let  me." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Nobody  realizes  the  immensity  of  "space." 
"Except  the  man  who  has  to  fill  a  daily  half- 
column  with  alleged  humor." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Oh,  John,  don't  you  wish  we  could  sit 
here  and  spoon  forever?"  "Yes,  dearest. 
But  let's  go  now.     I  think  I  hear  the  dinner 

bell  V'— Boston  Post. 

"You  shouldn't  treat  your  boy  so  harshly; 
you'll  break  his  spirit."  "Well,  he'll  probably 
get  married  some  time,  and  he  might  as  well 
have  it  broken  now!" — Stray  Stories. 

"Yes."  said  the  young  wife,  proudly,  "father 
always  gives  something  expensive  when  he 
makes  presents."  "So  I  discovered  when  he 
gave  3'ou  away,"  rejoined  the  young  husband." 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Foreign  travel  is  very  improving,"  said 
the  studious  girl.  "Yes,"  answered  Miss 
Cayenne ;  "although  you  can't  always  tell 
where  a  person  has  been  by  the  pictures  on 
the  post  cards  he  sends  home." — Washington 
Star. 

"What !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flatleigh.  "You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  pas'  a  girl  $10  a 
week  for  cooking?"  "Oh,  no,"  replied  Mrs. 
Urban ville.  "We  only  pay  her  $2  a  week  for 
cooking.  The  other  $8  is  for  staying." — Chi- 
cago  Daily  News. 

Professor  of  Sociology- — If  this  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  divorce  rate  continues,  twenty 
years  from  now  the  institution  of  the  home 
will  no  longer  exist  in  America.  Praciical 
St  udent — How  is  that,  professor  ?  They  all 
marry   again,   don't   they? — Puck. 

It  is  said  that  within  four  hundred  years 
gold  aggregating  $2,000,000,000  has  disap- 
peared from  circulation,  and  the  government 
would  like  to  know  who  has  it.  We  learn 
that  the  members  of  the  newspaper  fraternity 
are   not   suspected. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Marker — I  met  Smythe  a  week  after  he 
had  faced  the  parson  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  married  his  ideal.  Parker — Well  ? 
Marker — A  3-ear  later  he  confessed  his  mis- 
take— said  it  was  his  ordeal  instead  of  his 
ideal   he   had  married. — Chicago   Daily   News. 

"There  are  many  points  about  our  ma- 
chine, Mr.  Fosdick,"  the  agent  was  saying, 
"that  you  don't  find  in  typewriters  usually. 
For  example,  the  whole  line,  as  you  write,  is 
visible — by  the  way,  Mr.  Fosdick,  have  you 
ever  had  a  visible  typewriter  in  your  office  ?" 
"Visible?"  he  said.  "We  have  one  that's 
more  than  visible — she's  conspicuous  !" — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

"You  are  charged  with  having  violently  as-  j 
saulted  the  plaintiff  while  in  a  public  resort,  j 
What  have  you  to  say?"  "Judge,  the  orches- 
tra was  rendering  the  'Sextette'  from  'Lucia,'  j 
and  that  fellow  sat  right  behind  me  and  per-  I 
sisted    in    whistling    it    through     his     teeth."  \ 


"The  prisoner  is  discharged.  The  plaintiff  is 
fined  eleven  dollars  for  action  calculated  to 
provoke  an  assault." — The  Commoner. 

"You  have  been  married  three  jTears  now, 
I  believe?"  "Three  years  in  June."  "Any- 
thing running  around  the  house  yet?"  "Noth- 
ing but  the  fence." — Stray  Stories. 

Biggs,  '11 — Why  are  the  tugs  on  the  Wis* 
consin  River  like  the  co-eds  who  walk  up  and 
down  State  Street?  Mitggs,  '12 — And  the 
answer  is  ?  Biggs,  '11 — Some  toe  out,  and 
some  toe  in. — Wisconsin  Sphinx. 

"A  high  financier  should  be  something  of 
an  economist,  should  he  not?"  "I  don't 
think  so,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "The 
object  of  an  economist  is  to  see  what  he 
can  get  along  with ;  that  of  a  high  financier 
is  to  see  what  he  can  get  away  with." — 
Washington  Star. 

Family  Physician — The  trouble  with  your 
husband,  madam,  is  that  he  has  overdrawn 
his  account  at  the  bank  of  vitality.  Mrs. 
Cayman — I  felt  sure  he  was  deceiving  me 
about  something !  Doctor,  I  give  you  my 
word  I  never  knew  he  had  any  account 
there! — Chicago  Tribune. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  coming  home  at 
this  hour,  and  in  such  a  condition?,"  "Well. 
Mary — y^see  I  stayed  a  lil'  late  at  the  Thomp- 
son's, playin'  bridge."  "That's  a  nice  story ! 
It  happens  that  the  Thompsons  have  been 
here  all  the  evening."  "O  pshaw !  What's 
the  use  of  arguing  with  a  woman." — Life. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 
"didn't  you  say  that  horse  you  bought  has  a 
pedigree  ?"  "Yes,"  was  the  complacent  reply. 
"Well,  knowing  how  unlucky  you  are  with 
horses,  I  consulted  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
You  needn't  worry.  The  doctor  says  it  won't 
hurt  him  in  the  least." — Washington  Star. 

-"Young  man,"  said  a  father,  "I  don't  want 
you  to  be  too  attentive  to  my  daughter." 
"Why — er — really,"      stammered      the     young 

man,   "I   had  hoped  to   marry   her   some " 

"Exactly;  and  I'd  like  you  to  marry  her,  but 
if  you're  too  attentive  to  her  you  won't  have 
money  enough  to  do  it!" — Waukesha  Patriot. 

"Oh,  Lady  Jane,  you  must  take  some  tickets 

tor  a  charity  dance  I'm  helping  to  get  up " 

"And  what's  it  for?"  "Oh  !  er — the — er — 
indigent  something  or  other — and  the  duchess 
i?  bringing  a  party,  and  we've  got  the  Pink 
Alsatian  Band !"  "Delighted,  I'm  sure.  One's 
always  ready  to  help  a  really  good  cause." — 
Punch. 

"Be  sure  and  keep  inside  the  libel  laws," 
said  the  city  editor  to  the  cub  reporter.  The 
cub's  first  obituary  notice  read  as  follows : 
"The  alleged  corpse  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  as- 
serted by  friends  to  have  lived  at  No.  113 
West  Jones  Street,  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  at  Greenhill  Cemetery  yesterday." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 
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Stanford  University.  Homes  for  saleand  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229;  residence  Menlo  Parlf, telephone PaIoAho217. 
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A  Prophecy. 

The  direct  primary  law  into  the  enactment  of  which 
the  late  legislature  was  driven  hy  one  form  or  another 
of  "popular"  pressure  became  effective  on  the  first  of 
June — last  Tuesday.  Xow  in  this  connection  the  Argo- 
naut ventures  a  prophecy: 

The  new  system,  professedly  designed  to  redeem  our 
politics  from  whatever  may  be  thought  amiss  in  its 
operations,  will  magnify  and  multiply  the  confusions, 
uncertainties,  and  extravagances  of  political  action. 

Its  influence  will  tend  to  the  elimination  of  the  better 
orders  of  men  from  political  life,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  mere  self-seekers  and  exploiters  of  private  interest. 

Under  the  new  system  the  "will  of  the  people"  will 
not  easily  or  certainly  find  voice,  because  it  will  be 
thwarted  at  every  turn  by  trivial  and  personal  con- 
siderations. 

Personalism  will  become  the  controlling  principle  in 
our  politics;  political  ideas  will  be  s~wamped  and  over- 
borne. 

The  corruptions  of  public  life  will  be  augmented  as 
its  definite  responsibilities  shall  be  diminished. 

Skulduggery  and  chicane  will   rule   in   the  political 


sphere,  and  the  road  to  reform  will  be  blocked  by 
a  multitude  of  apparently  trivial  but  very  real 
obstacles. 

The  public,  or  at  least  the  intelligent  part  of  it,  'will 
grozc  weary  and  sick  to  disgust  of  a  scheme  founded 
in  selfishness  and  the  spirit  of  demagogy,  and  accepted 
through  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  legislative 
body. 

Men  and  brethren,  be  good  enough  to  take  stock 
of  this  prophecy  and  in  times  to  come  do  not  forget 
that  the  Argonaut  told  you  so. 


The  Issues  in  Georgia. 

Issues  of  extraordinary  importance  and  interest  have 
been  raised  in  connection  with  a  strike  of  locomotive 
firemen,  still  pending,  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad. 
The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows :  Railroads  in  the 
South  employ  only  white  engineers,  no  colored  man 
being  permitted  to  handle  a  throttle.  It  is,  however, 
the  general  practice  to  employ  black  men  as  firemen. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  proportion  of  white  men  are 
employed  as  firemen  by  way  of  training  them  for  service 
as  engineers.  This  limited  number  of  white  firemen 
work  not  exactly  side  by  side  with  negroes,  but  in  the 
same  employment,  the  difference  being  that  a  white 
fireman  is  on  the  way  through  promotion  to  a  better 
job  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  while  the  black  fireman's 
only  outlook  for  promotion  is  from  the  freight  service 
into  yard  and  passenger  train  service,  always  in  the 
capacity  of  fireman. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  narrow  opportunity  of 
the  black  man  for  promotion,  namely,  from  freight 
train  service  to  service  on  yard  engines  and  passenger 
trains  that  the  trouble  has  arisen.  The  white  firemen, 
acting  through  their  union,  have  demanded  as  a 
monopoly  not  only  all  promotion  to  engineer  service 
— that  they  already  have — but  as  well  the  smaller  pro- 
motions from  inferior  to  superior  firing  service.  In 
the  demand  they  have  passed  up  to  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  Company  they  say  nothing  about  wages  or 
hours,  asking  only  that  "the  oldest  white  fireman  shall 
stand  first  for  passenger  engines  or  runs"  and  that 
"such  service  shall  not  be  given  to  non-promotable 
men."  To  put  it  briefly,  the  union  insists  upon  limiting 
the  black  man  to  the  lowest  possible  firing  positions 
with  no  opportunity  at  all  for  any  advancement. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  demand,  which  the  Georgia 
Central  Company  has  flatly  rejected,  there  has  devel- 
oped a  serious  tie-up  of  traffic  between  Atlanta  and 
Augusta.  The  demand  of  the  white  firemen  is  supported 
openly  by  the  engineers'  union,  while  organized  labor 
in  all  its  departments  stands  only  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  in  fact  a  movement  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  South  to  restrict  the  field  in  which  the 
negro  may  operate.  While  the  immediate  demand  is 
only  in  connection  with  the  railroad  service,  it  is  a 
practical  certainty  that  success  in  this  effort,  if  it  shall 
be  achieved,  will  be  followed  by  a  general  broadening 
of  the  rule  of  discrimination  under  which  the  black 
man  will  be  crowded  out  of  even-  field  of  industry  over 
which  organized  labor  has  established  its  domination. 
Concurrently  with  this  incident,  movements  have  been 
started  in  Breathitt  County.  Kentucky,  and  in  two  dis- 
tricts in  West  Virginia  for  excluding  black  miners  from 
service  in  the  coal  fields.  The  purpose  is  to  drive  the 
black  man  away  from  employments  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  had  a  share,  in  every  instance  the  aggressive 
force  finding  its  initiative  and  its  backing  in  organized 
labor.  

If  only  economic  conditions  were  to  be  considered, 
the  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  discrimination 
against  the  colored  laborer  would  be  a  grievous  thing 
for  the  South.  One  Southern  paper,  the  Chronicle  of 
Augusta.  Georgia,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  discuss 
this  point  with  freedom  and  power.     We  quote: 

Inasmuch  as  the  negro  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  South's 
laboring  population,  to  take  away  from  him  his  right  to  labor 
— "side  by  side  with  white  men,"  when  necessary — would  place 


the  heaviest  possible  handicap  upon  the  South  itself ;  for  it 
would  not  only  have  a  surplus  of  idle  negroes  to  contend  with. 
but  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  all  industrial  pursuits.  Any  other 
policy      .      ,      .      would  be  nothing  short  of  suicidal. 

This  is  not  only  a  courageous  utterance,  but  a  sound 
one.  The  South  suffers  many  disadvantages  through 
the  presence  of  the  negro  in  sufficient  numbers  to  domi- 
nate the  labor  situation.  There  are,  however,  some 
compensating  advantages,  among  them  the  general  fact 
that  the  South  is  less  subject  to  the  evils  of  an  aggres- 
sive unionism  than  other  parts  of  the. country.  But 
the  main  dependence  of  the  South  for  labor  is  upon  the 
negro,  and  if  discrimination  against  him  shall  take  such 
forms  and  become  so  extended  as  widely  to  limit  his 
opportunity  to  work,  it  will  react  in  two  ways — it  will 
limit  the  labor  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
emphasize  the  social  evils  which  must  follow  enforced 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  The  interest  of  the 
South  therefore  lies  in  giving  to  the  black  man  the 
opportunities  of  service  through  labor,  to  the  double 
end  of  keeping  the  labor  market  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition and  of  maintaining  social  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  negro  race. 

But  other  and  even  more  important  considerations 
are  involved  in  this  controversy.  The  black  man  is  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  a  right  to  sell  his  labor 
to  whoever  will  buy  it  upon  terms  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. He  has  a  right  to  work  like  any  other  citizen 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  government,  State 
and  national,  in  this  right  to  work.  If  his  right  to 
work  be  denied,  if  any  shall  seek  to  drive  him  from  his 
work,  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  whole  powers  of  the 
State  and  of  the  nation  shall  stand  at  his  back  and 
support  him  in  his  rights.  This  principle  has  been 
tried  out  again  and  again  all  over  the  country,  among 
other  places  here  in  San  Francisco.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  rights  of  the  locomotive  firemen  in 
Georgia  and  the  rights  of  street-car  workers  in  San 
Francisco  is  that  of  color,  and  this  is  a  difference  which 
in  no  degree  and  in  no  wise  affects  the  principle 
involved.  The  right  of  the  black  man  in  Georgia  to 
labor  upon  his  own  contract  is  as  positive  and  as 
assured  and  as  fixed  in  the  obligations  of  government 
as  the  right  of  any  other  man  to  work  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

Of  course  if  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
through  prejudice  or  for  any  other  reason,  shall  fail  to 
sustain  the  right  of  the  black  man  to  work  upon  his 
own  contract  as  a  locomotive  fireman,  then  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  must  be  invoked  in  support  of 
this  right.  Government,  we  repeat,  owes  it  to  every 
citizen,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest,  that  his 
right  to  labor  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  that  he  shall 
not  be  driven  from  his  work  by  anybody. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  President  Taft 
will  do  if  the  situation  in  Georgia  shall  grow  acute  to 
the  point  of  positive  and  permanent  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  black  man  to  work.  Nobody,  we  think,  need  feel 
any  uncertainty  with  respect  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Taft 
is  President  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  people, 
black  and  white  alike.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  devotedly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  law.  He  will  do  his 
duty,  not  perhaps  without  regret  if  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  match  outrage  with  force.  Xone  the  less  he  will 
do  his  duty.  He  will  put  the  powers  of  the  government 
behind  the  right  of  the  black  firemen  to  labor  upon  their 
own  contract :  he  will  support  this  right  to  the  extent 
of  employing  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  if 
there  shall  be  need  for  it.  We  do  not  speak  by  authority 
or  from  knowledge  of  the  particular  case ;  only  from  the 
general  fact  of  Mr.  Taft's  clear  understanding  of  the 
law  and  of  his  own  obligations  under  it.  Mr.  Taft  is  a 
sympathizer  with  the  South  in  many  of  its  troubles : 
but  his  sympathy  will  not  lead  him  to  permit  any  infrac- 
tion of  a  law  which  as  President  of  the  United  States 
he  is  bound  to  support  and  enforce. 


As  we  write  in  midweek  the  prospect 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  black  firemen 
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Georgia  Central  system  seems  imminent.  Mail  cars  are, 
indeed,  running  without  serious  trouble,  but  passenger 
and  freight  trains  are  still  tied  up  because  groups  of 
strikers  and  their  associates  of  organized  labor  menace 
them  with  violence.  There  is  special  embarrassment 
in  the  fact  that  Governor  Smith  of  Georgia,  the  same 
Hoke  Smith  who  was  once  a  member  of  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  and  therefore 
recreant  to  his  responsibilities  as  governor.  Smith  is 
a  leader  in  the  negro  disfranchisement  schemes  in 
Georgia,  an  anti-railroad  baiter,  and  a  political  sensa- 
tionalist generally.  He  was  beaten  in  the  last  election, 
but  still  holds  the  gubernatorial  chair  awaiting  the 
induction  of  his  successor  into  office.  His  political 
ambition  is  precisely  what  it  w-as  before  his  late  defeat, 
and  his  dominating  policy  is  that  of  aggressive  discrimi- 
nation against  the  negro.  When  ?sked  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Georgia  Central  to  protect  the  negro  firemen 
in  their  right  to  work,  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
force  under  his  hand  competent  to  patrol  five  hundred 
miles  of  railroad.  This  was  a  quibble.  He  might 
have  put  guards  on  the  trains  and  he  might  have  pro- 
tected the  railway  stations  against  mob  assemblages. 
He  did  nothing  because  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
strikers  and  because  he  hopes  to  gain  favor  with  the 
negro-hating  mob.  He  may,  indeed,  be  brought  to 
his  senses  and  prompted  to  his  duty;  or  the  policy  of 
the  strikers  may  be  modified  under  wiser  counsels.  But 
if  the  condition  shall  prove  incurable,  if  the  purpose  of 
preventing  negro  firemen  from  doing  work  which  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  then  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  what  will  happen.  Mr.  Taft  will  send  a  sufficient 
force  into  Georgia  to  support  the  negro  firemen  in  their 
rights  and  to  enable  the  trains  of  the  Georgia  Central 
road  to  move  unmolested. 


There  are  those  who  believe  that  behind  the  imme- 
diate situation  in  Georgia  there  is  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread aim  in  many  parts  of  the  South  to  push  the 
negro  back  from  such  advancement  as  he  has  gained 
and  into  a  condition  of  social  and  economic  inferiority 
close  kin  to  the  slavery  system.  Many  incidents  sup- 
port this  suggestion.  The  Rev.  Quincy  Ewing  of 
Louisiana  in  a  recent  notable  publication,  "The  Heart 
of  the  Race  Question."  sets  forth  this  purpose  with  a 
positive  and  even  blunt  directness.  Today  in  Franklin 
County,  Kentucky,  negro  workmen  in  the  rock  quarries 
near  Benson  Station  are  menaced  by  a  mob ;  and  very 
recently  there  was  something  close  kin  to  a  riot  in 
Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  because  there  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  locate  there  a  $400,000  negro  school.  Already 
in  this  writing  we  have  referred  to  the  situation  as  it 
stands  today  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

If  this  definite  hostility  to  the  negro,  this  fixed  pur- 
pose to  limit  his  industrial  opportunity,  is  indeed  wide- 
spread in  the  South  it  marks  a  change  in  sentiment  that 
is  not  creditable  to  the  Southern  people.  Insistent  as  it 
has  been  in  its  social  attitude  toward  the  negro — and 
in  this  respect  the  Argonaut  has  been  in  full  sym- 
pathy— the  South  has  none  the  less  given  to  the  black 
man  opportunity  to  earn  his  living  in  a  wide  range 
of  industrial  occupations.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
boasts  of  the  South  that  while  it  has  uncompromisingly 
discredited  the  negro  in  his  social  pretensions,  it  has 
been  hospitable  and  even  friendly  to  him  at  the  point 
of  affording  him  the  means  of  decently  earning  a  live- 
lihood. It  would  now  be  a  pity  indeed  if  a  policy  so 
just  and  generous  should  be  thrown  over  for  one  so 
narrow  and  cruel  as  that  proposed  by  organized  labor 
in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  in  the  South. 

Within  late  years  there  has  developed  in  the  North  a 
sentiment  of  widespread  sympathy  with  the  South  in  its 
general  attitude  toward  the  negro;  and  it  will  be  a 
grievous  day  for  many  w  hen  they  shall  find  it  no  longer 
possible  to  sustain  their  Southern  fellow-citizens  with- 
out abandonment  of  fixed  legal  principles  and  without 
throwing  over  a  profound  sense  of  that  humanity  which 
all  men  are  bound  to  cherish  in  dealings  with  all  other 
men  without  respect  of  color  or  race. 


The  Church  Habit  and  Public  Morals. 
If  we  may  believe  the  declarations  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  at  Denver,  not  to  mention  the 
less  guarded  statements  of  certain  weighty  persons  who 
bared  their  hearts  to  that  assembly,  the  church  habit  is 
notably  declining  in  the  United  States.  This  view  like- 
wise is  supported  by  the  returns  of  a  canvass  recently 
made  by  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  among 
12.638  fam'lies  in  the  Harlem  district  of  New  York.  Of 
households  interviewed  6092  are  returned  as 


Protestant  families  32  per  cent  have  no  church  affilia- 
tions. Of  the  Catholic  families  12  per  cent  do  not  go 
to  any  church. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  statement,  which  seems 
fairly  representative,  likewise  in  connection  with  the 
statements  made  before  the  Denver  Assembly,  how  does 
it  happen  that  while  church  affiliation  has  notably 
declined,  while  church-going,  especially  on  the  part  of 
men,  is  a  practice  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  while  family  worship  has  practically 
ceased,  how  comes  it  that  the  world  grows  steadily 
better?  How  comes  it  that  within  the  past  five  years 
we  have  witnessed  an  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science which  has  revolutionized  the  political  and 
industrial  world  and  established  new  standards  to  which 
all  must  now  measure  up  if  they  would  claim  public 
respect  with  decent  standing  in  the  communities  where 
they  live? 

Why,  when  according  to  the  statements  of  churches 
and  of  churchmen  church  connection  and  the  church- 
going  habit  steadily  decline — why  at  such  a  time 
is  the  general  moral  standard  of  politics,  of  business, 
of  general  social  life,  advancing  in  a  marked  and 
notable  degree?  t 

The  United  States  of  South  Africa. 

When  we  recall  the  turmoils  and  the  hatreds  that  con- 
vulsed South  Africa  a  few  years  ago  and  that  seemed 
likely  to  leave  generations  of  racial  feuds  behind  them, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  an  act  of  union  is  about  to 
bind  together  the  various  colonies  under  a  common 
constitution.  But  such  is  indeed  the  fact.  Within  a 
few  weeks  General  Botha,  the  Transvaal  premier,  will 
arrive  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  home 
government  to  confirm  an  act  of  union  already  agreed 
upon  between  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
both  the  great  political  parties  in  England  will  welcome 
such  a  step  in  political  evolution  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  a  consummation 
that  even  the  most  sanguine  could  hardly  have  expected 
and  the  fullest  possible  justification  for  the  grant  of 
partial  autonomy  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  of  three  years  ago.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, usually  develop  the  virtues  accredited  to  them 
and  the  "Union  of  South  Africa."  beginning  as  a  polit- 
ical measure,  must  soon  be  one  of  sympathies  and  ambi- 
tions. 

The  new  legislature  will  meet  at  Cape  Town.  Fifty- 
one  members  of  the  assembly  will  come  from  Cape 
Colony,  thirty-six  from  the  Transvaal,  and  seventeen 
each  from  Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  will  be  known  as  the  Orange  Free 
State  Province  in  order  that  Dutch  sentiment  may  be 
conciliated  by  the  preservation  of  the  words  "Free 
State."  The  Senate  will  consist  of  forty  members, 
thirty-two  elected  and  eight  nominated.  The  negotia- 
tions between  the  various  colonies  naturally  had  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  some  nice  points  of  adjustment. 
In  one  part  the  English  vote  was  liable  to  be  swamped 
by  the  Dutch  and  in  another  part  the  Dutch  vote  was 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  English,  while  the 
native  vote — and  the  native  ranks  politically  as  a  white 
man  in  Cape  Colony — had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. But  these  various  difficulties  have  been  settled  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise.  The  electoral  districts  are  to 
be  practically  equal  in  voting  strength,  which  will  give 
an  advantage  to  the  English,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Dutch  language  will  be  officially  recognized,  just  as 
the  French  language  is  officially  recognized  in  Canada. 
The  old  provincial  capitals  will  be  preserved  and  pro- 
vincial councils  will  regulate  purely  domestic  affairs, 
such  as  agriculture,  the  police,  and  education.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  even  these  boundaries  will  disappear  as 
racial  instincts  are  lessened  and  the  sentiments  of  a 
common  patriotism  assert  themselves.  But  this  will 
take  time. 

The  importance  of  this  consolidation  is  indicated, 
although  not  in  its  entirety,  by  its  geographical  and 
population  statistics.  The  four  colonies  comprising  the 
new  union  occupy  nearly  half  a  million  square  miles  of 
territory,  Cape  Colony  coming  first  with  276,995  square 
miles,  including  native  dependencies,  followed  by  the 
Transvaal  with  111.196  square  miles.  Then  comes  the 
Orange  River  Colony  with  50.392  square  miles,  and 
Natal,  smallest  of  all,  with  35.371  square  miles.  The 
white  population  of  the  four  colonies  is  relatively  small, 
being  little  over  a  million,  but  federation  is  all  the  more 
important  upon  this  very  account,  seeing  that  the  blacks 
outnumber  the  white  by  nearly  four  to  one.     The  last 


-church  home."     Of  the  Hebrew  families  80  !  census  returns  show  a  native  population  of  about  four 
attend    no    church    or    synagogue.     Of    the   million,  exclusive  of  Asiatics,  who  are  very  numerous. 


Nor  do  the  natives  belong  to  the  usually  submissive 
negro  type.  They  are  made  up  of  Zulus,  Bechuanas, 
Swazies,  Basutos,  Kaffirs,  and  other  aggressive  and 
warlike  peoples  who  are  kept  in  order  only  by  a  stern 
front  and  unwavering  policies.  The  effect  of  a  union 
of  white  men  must  be  incalculable  in  preserving  a 
proper  supremacy  and  in  repressing  the  tribal  quarrels 
that  might  easily  lead  to  dangerous  results. 

The  main  credit  for  this  remarkable  piece  of  states- 
manship seems  to  be  due  to  General  Botha,  the  farmer- 
soldier  whose  military  genius  during  the  Boer  War 
was  so  nearly  irresistible.  General  Botha's  patriotism 
was  always  beyond  question,  but  he  seems  to  have 
placed  the  coping-stone  upon  his  fine  reputation  by 
this  act  of  consolidation  that  will  be  a  living  fact  when 
his  military  prowess  belongs  to  a  dead  and  forgotten 
past.  , 

Old  Systems  and  New. 
At  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  held  last 
week  at  Denver  there  was  heard  a  good  deal  of  anti- 
quated and  reverent  nonsense.  It  is  not  easy  for  bodies 
made  up  of  men  who  live  largely  apart  from  the  activi- 
ties of  life,  who  make  a  fetish  of  old  ideals  and  senti- 
ments and  whose  individual  interest — especially  mark 
this  point — is  bound  up  in  resistance  to  innovation, 
to  accept  the  newer  standards  of  a  fast-marching  age. 
It'  is  natural  that  the  discussions  of  such  a  body  of 
men  should  reflect  the  austere  and  stationary  or  even 
the  reactionary  mind,  and  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at 
than  smiled  at  that  much  of  the  talk  at  Denver  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  unrestrained  and  progressive  mind 
was  mere  antiquated  stuff  and  nonsense. 

But  there  was  one  man  at  Denver  who  had  an  idea 
which  deserves  to  be  heard  around  the  world — or  at 
least  throughout  the  American  world.  Dr.  Steffen  of 
Dubuque,  speaking  with  respect  to  the  educational 
responsibilities  of  the  church,  urged  upon  the  conven- 
tion a  policy  none  the  worse  because  it  smacks  of  an 
old  spirit  and  an  old  fashion.  Dr.  Steffen  deprecated 
the  policy  of  inviting  millionaires  to  endow  the  church 
schools,  urging  a  policy  of  independent  maintenance 
and  if  necessary  simpler  and  reduced  standards.  He 
thought  neither  the  church,  nor  the  cause  of  religion, 
nor  the  interests  of  sound  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
were  promoted  by  the  multiplication  of  colossal  endow- 
ments at  the  hands  of  the  modern  race  of  multi- 
millionaires. 

All  of  which  is  well  worth  consideration.  Indeed, 
we  have  often  wondered  if  the  good  achieved  through 
the  great  endowed  schools  of  the  United  Stales  fairly 
compensates  the  unnumbered  mischiefs  which  grow  out 
of  these  institutions.  The  modern  system  of  endow- 
ment has  indeed  multiplied  and  magnified  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  it  has 
turned  out  a  race  of  better  scholars  or  of  more  capable 
and  devoted  men?  It  is  not  only  fair  but  pertinent  to 
inquire  if  the  mental  and  moral  product  of  the  average 
great  university  is  equal  to  that  of  the  smaller  and 
humbler  and  more  limited  schools  of  a  generation  past. 
In  a  day  easily  remembered  the  country  was  dotted 
over  with  small  colleges  mostly  maintained  through  the 
spirit  and  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  aiming  pri- 
marily at  the  sustenance  of  morality  through  mental 
culture.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  recall  how  limited 
these  schools  were  in  some  respects,  how  few  were  the 
teachers,  how  small  their  compensation,  how  simple 
their  ways  of  life.  The  number  of  students,  too,  was 
comparatively  few.  Take,  for  example,  the  old  Pacific 
University  at  Santa  Clara  of  thirty  years  ago.  Com- 
pare it  in  all  its  conditions  with  the  great  estab- 
lishment at  Palo  Alto.  And  now,  those  who  knew 
the  old  and  who  know  the  new,  compare  the  spirit 
of  the  two  institutions.  Is  there  today  at  the  great 
Palo  Alto  institution  any  group  of  youths  compa- 
rable at  the  points  of  scholarly  ambition,  of  conscious 
moral  aim.  of  studied  poise  and  self-control,  with  the 
old  group  at  the  Santa  Clara  institution?  Is  it  possible 
in  the  new  and  greater  school  as  it  was  in  the  smaller 
and  older  for  an  tnd  devoted  youth  to  find 

similar  close  assoi  th  older  and  mature  minds 

as  represent.!   .  ling  faculty?     Is  the  spirit 

of  Palo  Alto  today  at  the  point  of  purpose  and 
atmosphere  comparable  with  that  at  Santa  Clara  thirty 
years   ago?     We    mean  redit   or   disrespect   to 

Palo  Alto  in  asking  these  questions.  We  wish  simply 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  t  vo  institutions  both  in 
the  same  county,  one  representing,  the  educational  ambi- 
tion, purpose,  and  method  of  a  former  generation,  and 
the  other  representative  of  the  new  fashion. 

The  Argonaut,  which   knows   something  of  the   old 
system  and  th.-  new  as  illustrated  in  the  institutions  we 
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have  named  and  in  many  others  all  over  the  country, 
is  convinced  that  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  our 
higher  schools  and  of  the  prodigious  development  of 
facilities  of  all  kinds,  an  ambitious  and  capable  youth 
had  a  better  chance  thirty  years  ago  of  gaining  the 
culture  essential  to  a  high  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment than  a  youth  similarly  situated  today.  We 
believe  that  the  old  school  with  all  its  limitations  was 
essentially  a  better  school  than  the  more  richly  endowed 
and  more  highly  developed  school  of  the  present  time. 


The  Need  of  Britain. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  every  man  in 
Britain  to  train  himself  for  defense."  This  significant 
remark  was  made  at  Portland  on  Empire  Day  in  the 
course  of  an  address  before  a  large  company  of  Eng- 
lishmen by  Mr.  James  Laidlaw,  the  British  consul. 

Xow  if  by  this  remark  Mr.  Laidlaw  meant  that  the 
energies  of  the  British  people  need  to  be  turned  into 
military  channels,  the  Argonaut  begs  leave  to  take  issue 
with  him.  In  spite  of  all  the  uproar  about  possible 
Continental  invasion,  in  spite  of  the  excitement  which 
has  set  the  British  forges  at  work  on  scores  of 
Dreadnoughts,  we  see  nothing  to  indicate  a  larger  mili- 
tary necessity  on  the  part  of  Britain  than  at  any 
former  time  within  recent  years.  Indeed,  the  general 
disposition  of  the  world  is  even  more  pacific  than  it 
has  been  in  former  times.  The  German  menace  is  "in 
reality  no  menace  at  all,  the  bugbear  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion has  been  exorcised — or  rather  it  has  faded  away — 
and  there  is  no  prospect  from  any  other  source  to  seri- 
ously disturb  the  dreams  of  England. 

The  rivalries  of  the  world  in  these  later  days  are 
rather  industrial  and  commercial  than  military.  What. 
Britain  needs  especially  to  fear  is  deterioration  in  the 
vitality  and  productive  power  of  her  people  with  decline 
of  her  prestige  in  the  wide  world  of  commerce.  The 
aim  of  British  statesmanship  ought,  we  think,  to  look 
not  so  much  to  preparations  for  war  as  to  promotion  of 
those  physical  and  moral  conditions  which  go  to  sustain 
the  powers  and  the  competitions  of  peace. 

Not  all  the  Dreadnoughts  that  might  be  floated  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  empire,  not  the  development  of  military- 
spirit  and  military  skill  in  every  Englishman — not  these 
or  all  of  them  together — could  be  so  sure  a  defense 
against  aggression  as  a  systematic  policy  of  equity  and 
justice  in  international  dealings.  As  a  just  and  cour- 
teous man  may  go  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  ruffians 
in  perfect  security,  so  may  a  nation  whose  policies  are 
founded  in  the  principles  of  equity  and  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others  pursue  its  way  with  small  fear  of 
aggressive  hostility  from  any  source.  Let  Britain,  if 
she  would  hold  her  high  rank  and  place  in  the  world, 
give  less  heed  to  her  military  conditions  and  more  to 
the  betterment  of  the  physical  and  moral  and  therefore 
to  the  industrial  conditions  of  her  people.  Let  her 
look  to  defense  not  in  colossal  armaments,  not  in  the 
diversion  of  her  energies  to  military  preparation,  but 
rather  in  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  her  policies. 


Modesto  will  rise  to  a  position  as  important  and  take 
on  enterprise  as  gratifying  as  Fresno,  and  that  Turlock 
and  Ceres  will  advance  to  the  position  held  now  by 
towns  like  Selma  and  Fowler.  But  on  that  irrigation 
project  no  one  rose  in  advance  to  put  the  impossible 
before  the  intending  settler,  by  an  iridescent  vision  of 
millions,  which  suggested  a  unit  of  land-holding  so 
small  that  no  family  could  make  a  living  on  it,  even 
though  the  land  be  of  California's  best,  and  that  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  project  is  most  worthy.  It 
will  work  out  in  an  increase  in  the  population  and  a 
great  impulse  to  production.  But  these  results  will 
come  on  a  unit  of  acreage  large  enough  to  give  proper 
support  to  each  family  and  to  hold  out  the  promise  of 
an  ultimate  surplus  beyond  mere  support  that  will  mean 
a  competence.  , 

The  French  Strike. 
The  dangers  that  threatened  the  French  government 
by  the  postal  strike  have  melted  into  thin  air  before  the 
resolution  and  resource  displayed  by  the  authorities. 
A  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed  likely  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  communication  throughout  the  country  would 
be  paralyzed.  The  strikers  asserted  not  only  that  public 
opinion  was  upon  their  side,  but  that  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  would  espouse  their  cause  and  seize 
the  opportunity  to  declare  the  general  strike  that  has 
been  so  often  promised  and  so  long  delayed.  Xothing 
of  the  kind  has  happened.  The  public  showed  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  a  movement  that  would  carry 
with  it  the  gravest  domestic  embarrassment,  while  the 
General  Federation,  after  waiting  discreetly  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  would  blow,  threw  its  weight 
against  the  strikers  and  tacitly  advised  the  resumption 
of  work.  Considerable  bodies  of  men  did  actually  quit 
their  posts,  but  there  wras  never  at  any  time  the  univer- 
sal and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  essential  to  success.  A 
strike  of  this  kind  must  move  forward  vigorously  or 
retrograde,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  soldiers  were 
ready  to  cope  with  any  situation  that  might  arise,  either 
to  deliver  the  mails  themselves  or  to  suppress  violence, 
there  was  an  almost  immediate  collapse.     In  spite  of 


A  Case  of  Journalistic  Inflation. 
The  acquisition  of  a  canal  and  irrigation  system  to 
cover  250.000  acres  of  fine  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  is  of  gratifying  significance  to  the 
whole  State  of  California.  But  this  interesting  event 
has  furnished  the  daily  newspapers  an  opportunity'  for 
indulgence  in  airy  and  inflated  estimates  that  make  them 
and  the  State  ridiculous.  One  of  the  San  Francisco 
papers  says : 

It  is  estimated  that  250.000  acres  will  come  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  reclamation  by  the  introduction  of  water,  and 
that  these  lands  will  sustain  a  population  of  1.500.000  persons. 

Now  if  the  unit  of  acreage  on  that  tract  held  by  one 
person  be  eighty  acres,  it  will  be  occupied  by  3125 
families.  At  the  average  of  five  to  a  family  it  will 
support  therefore  15.625  people.  At  forty  acres  it  will 
support  30.250.  and  at  twenty  acres  60,500.  If  it  is  to 
support  1.500,000  people  a  family  of  five  must  live  on 
less  than  one  acre. 

Such  impingement  of  sensationalism  upon  a  matter 
of  economic  interest  grieves  the  judicious,  and  makes 
thoughtful  people  suspicious  of  California  enterprise. 
Better  results   may  be  expected   of   the   unsensational 


main  and  paramount  duty,  and  one  that  can  not  be  neg- 
lected if  government  itself  is  to  continue. 

In  considering  French  affairs  and  the  gravity  of  a 
general  strike  we  have  to  remember  that  the  shadow 
of  royalist  plotting  is  always  present.  Xothing  can  be 
more  significant  than  the  eternal  hopefulness  of  the 
dispossessed  princes  and  their  ceaseless  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  every  shift  of  wind  in  public  affairs. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  royalist  activities .  that  first 
aroused  the  government  to  the  danger  of  countenancing 
a  defiance  of  the  law  or  of  permitting  the  spread  of  a 
movement  that  might  easily  provide  the  raw  material 
of  passion  and  ignorance  for  the  use  of  an  astute  ambi- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  that  the  intelligent  sections  of  the 
community  show  no  disposition  toward  a  change  and 
least  of  all  a  change  that  is  heralded  by  violent  and 
brutal  disregard  of  the  public  comfort.  It  is  still  more 
fortunate  that  the  government  has  been  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  has  justified  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  resolute  and  determined  action  in  defense  of  the  law. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Since  the  financial  accounts  of  the  so-called  graft 
prosecution  are  in  part  before  the  public,  would  not  it 
be  straightforward  as  well  as  interesting  to  make  the 
exposition  complete.  It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  Bulletin,  the  Call,  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  others  were 
exploiting  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Heney  and  inviting 
subscriptions  in  his  behalf.  There  must  surely  have 
been  some  response  to  these  appeals.  It  must  be 
that  among  so  many  college  professors,  preachers, 
League  of  Justice  members,  and  other  devoted  patriots 
and  moralists  there  were  many  to  match  with  their 
offerings  of  money  the  support  which  they  have  given 
to  the  great  moral  movement  in  other  respects.  How 
about  this?  Who  were  the  givers  and  in  what  sums? 
What  was  the  aggregate  of  cash  relief  passed  up  to  poor 
Mr.  Heney?  Of  course  enough  is  now  already  known 
to  relieve  any  anxiety  which  any  of  us  may  have  felt 
about  Mr.  Heney's  personal  situation.  What  with 
$40,000  from  the  government  during  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years ;  with  $23,000  and  more  from  Mr.  Spreck- 
els: with  anv  decent  rakeoff  from  the  $25,000  paid  to 
the  high-sounding  braggadocio  of  the  new  postal  union   his  partner  cobb;  and  with  only  what  was  realIy  paid 


the  fact  remains  that  not  a  single  letter  has  been  delayed 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  net  result  of  the  whole 
affair  is  that  a  great  many  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  service  and  many  others  are  to  be  prosecuted, 
together  with  those  who  organized  the  telegraph  strike 
of  a  few  months  ago,  while  the  people  at  large  have 
gained  new  confidence  in  the  stability  of  existing  insti- 
tutions and  the  good-will  of  the  government  to  defend 
them. 

But  the  result  would  have  been  very  different  if  the 
authorities  had  shown  the  white  feather,  as  there  was 
some  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  do.  And  yet  their 
duty  was  plain  and  quite  uncomplicated  by  considera- 
tions of  abstract  principles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  American  ears,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  illegal  in 
France  to  strike  unless  the  general  right  to  do  so  has 
been  formally  conceded  by  statute  law.  This  right  has 
been  withheld  from  government  employees,  although 
they  are  allowed  to  organize  for  self-help  and  the 
presentation  of  grievances.  It  is  clearly  understood  in 
France  that  the  service  of  the  nation  at  large,  carrying 
as  it  does  certain  privileges,  carries  also  certain  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  people  as  a  whole  must  be  safe- 
guarded from  the  personal  ambitions  and  private  ill- 
tempers  of  labor  leaders.  There  is  no  need  to  picture 
the  distress  and  even  the  misery  that  must  result  from 
a  concerted  refusal  to  deliver  the  mails,  and  every 
carrier  and  every  electrician  was  aware  of  the 
restrictive  regulations  governing  the  public  services  and 
accepted  those  regulations  by  accepting  the  official  pay. 
The  telegraphers'  strike,  coming  when  it  did  at  the 
height  of  the  Balkan  troubles,  might  have  plunged 
France  into  war.  It  did  plunge  her  into  perplexities 
and  dangers.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  punish  these  law-breakers  that  produced  the 
postal  strike,  and  it  would  have  been  a  success  but  for 
the  praiseworthy  resolution  to  continue  the  prosecutions 
with  vigor  and  to  inaugurate  new  ones.  Courage  has 
had  its  usual  reward  in  a  marked  success,  as  cowardice 
would   have   had   its   reward   in    a   still    more   marked 


out  of  the  Contra  Costa  water  deal — with  all  these 
sources  of  income  Mr.  Heney  has  probably  been  able 
to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door.  But  it  would 
be  a  further  comfort  if  we  could  know  how  generous 
was  the  response  to  the  appeals  for  direct  and  personal 
contributions.  An  anxious  public  would  like  to  have 
the  names,  but  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  reserve 
the  names,  then  let  us  have  the  amounts.  Please 
speak  up — what  was  the  amount  gained  for  Mr.  Heney 
by  these  unctuous  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  Call,  the 
Bulletin,  and  of  Mr.  Spreckels? 


achievements   of  the  Turlock   and   Modesto   irrigation 

district  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.     That  project  was  i  calamity 

effected  by  the  landowners  forming  an  irrigation  dis- 1      It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  this  country  to 

trict  under  the   State  IrV     The  water  is  taken   from  !  restrict  the  right  to  strike.     It  is  possible  in  France  only 

the  Tuolumne  River  by*  a  diverting  dam,   and  covers  I  because  the  principle  of  restriction  has  survived  from 


275.000  acres  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  system  was  only 
$10  per  acre,  and  bonds  to  that  amount  rest  upon  the 
land.     The  settlement  on  the  land  is  natural  and  rea- 


earlier  times.  Xone  the  less  we  may  do  well  to  remem 
ber  that  the  protection  of  the  public  at  large,  its  safe 
guarding  from  intolerable  embarrassment  and  abuse,  is 


It  has  been  determined  judicially  that  Detective  Burns 
and  his  gang  of  assistants  and  followers  are  legally 
entitled  to  be  paid  under  their  engagement  with  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office.  In  other  words,  all  this 
delectable  detective  work,  this  flying  of  automobiles 
back  and  forth,  this  dogging  of  jurors,  this  development 
of  testimony  by  devious  methods — all  this  is  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is  well  that  the  public 
should  know  the  exact  facts.  It  will  give  the  taxpayer 
something  pleasant  to  reflect  about  while  he  is  saving 
up  for  tax  day  or  waiting  his  turn  at  the  collector's 
office.  

The  rumblings  of  the  railroad  war  in  the  Northwest 
have  ceased.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Harriman  have  "got 
together."  The  two  or  three  millions  invested  by  the 
latter  in  beginning  a  line  of  railroad  between  Portland 
and  Puget  Sound  will  be  "written  off."  Harriman's 
cars  will  run  over  Hill's  tracks  to  Seattle  and  other 
Puget  Sound  cities.  By  what  means  this  adjustment 
has  been  brought  about  the  public  is  not  informed,  but 
presumably  they  relate  only  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
great  railway  companies  represented  by  the  leading 
figures  in  the  deal.  This  incident  illustrates  a  type  of 
"combine"  for  which  many  commendatory  reasons  may 
be  found.  The  tracks  of  the  Hill  system  between  Port- 
land and  Seattle  are  by  no  means  overburdened.  If  the 
Harriman  system,  in  order  to  get  to  Seattle,  had  dupli- 
cated these  tracks,  not  a  single  acre  of  new  territory 
would  have  been  provided  with  transportation.  .The 
new  road  would  merely  have  duplicated  an  existing 
road  entirely  competent  to  handle  all  the  traffic  which 
the  country  will  afford  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
this  situation  to  have  dumped  $22.000. nnn  ;.,.n  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and.  economical! 
unnecessary  road  would  have  beer 


sonably   rapid,   and   finally   it    may   be    expected    that  j  not  only  one  of  the  functions  of  government,  but  itS]a  crime.     Had  the  projected  Harri 
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somebody  would  have  had  to  pay  for  it,  for  railroads 
are  not  constructed  and  operated  without  return.  The 
country  immediately  contiguous,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  or  some  neighboring  region,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  provide  interest  on  the  investment.  There- 
fore there  is  advantage  to  the  country  in  an  arrange- 
ment which,  while  detracting  nothing  from  the  general 
efficiencies  of  transportation,  does  prevent  the  putting 
of  $22,000,000  into  new  railroad  construction. 


Miss  Luella  Carson  of  the  Oregon  State  University, 
who  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mills 
school  at  Fruitvale,  near  Oakland,  is  a  woman  of 
experience  and  capability.  If  given  a  free  hand  she 
will  do  much  for  Mills,  for  there  is  a  place  for  a 
woman's  school  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Pacific 
Coast — one  which  Mills  has  never  quite  filled.  One 
trouble  with  Mills  has  been  that  while  assuming  to  be 
a  woman's  college  it  has  been  in  reality  not  much  more 
than  a  "young  ladies'  seminary."  Not  the  college  idea, 
but  the  boarding-school  idea,  has  hitherto  dominated  it. 
If  it  is  to  hold  a  larger  place  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  country  it  must  rise  to  higher  standards,  it  must 
manifest  the  mind  and  spirit  which  belong  to  higher 
aims  and  larger  fortunes.  Perhaps  we  should  add  a 
very  plain  word.  There  has  been  in  connection  with 
Mills  a  mischievous  reverence  for  traditions  and  per- 
sonalities. Now  traditions  are  of  the  largest  value, 
and  noble  personalities  are  things  of  high  inspiration. 
But  it  is  quite  possible,  in  a  school,  as  in  other  affairs, 
to  make  too  much  of  these  things — to  permit  them  to 
restrain  and  cripple  development.  What  Mills  needs 
to  do  is  not  so  devoutly  to  cherish  its  reverent  tradi- 
tions, personal  and  other,  but  to  rise  to  the  new  demands 
of  life  and  culture  in  California  and  in  the  world, 
to  look  out  and  beyond  an  encircling  and  somewhat 
too  limited  past.  Times  past  have  served  their  day 
at  Mills  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  culture  and 
morals  of  the  country;  but  it  is  the  present  and  the 
future  to  which  that  institution  must  now  address  itself, 
and  it  must  be  foot-loose  and  heart-free  to  go  its  way  if 
it  is  going  to  go  successfully. 


more  general  harvesting  of  the  great  timber  resource 
of  the  country  than  in  Oregon.  The  great  inlet  of 
Puget  Sound,  carrying  transportation  into  the  heart  of 
the  timber  belt  and  almost  into  its  every  corner,  has 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  forest  despoilers, 
whereas  the  Oregon  timber  region  is  for  the  most  part 
far  inland  and  therefore  unavailable  to  invasion.  Tim- 
ber marketing  in  Oregon  has  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  waited  upon  railroad  construction ;  and  railroad 
construction,  like  most  things  connected  with  Oregon, 
has  been  relatively  slow. 


There  is  persistent  activity  in  the  Calhoun  trial,  but 
we  are  not  able  to  note  anything  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial progress.  The  course  of  procedure  as  it  wan- 
ders from  one  irrelevancy  to  another,  somehow  recalls 
the  story  of  a  highway  in  Arkansas  which  started  as  a 
broad  driveway,  dwindled  down  to  a  country  road,  then 
shrank  to  a  by-path,  and  finally  to  a  squirrel  track 
which  ran  up  a  tree  and  into  a  hole. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Despite  his  great  abilities  and  his  unique  prestige, 
Senator  Root  has  made  a  bad  start  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  becoming  that  a  man  who  had  never  before 
sat  in  a  legislative  body  should  have  presumed  to  lecture 
men  grown  gray  in  legislative  activities  upon  the  pro- 
prieties and  duties  of  senatorial  service.  It  is  never 
becoming  in  any  man  at  the  beginning  of  any  career 
to  pose  as  an  expert  and  lay  down  the  law  to  others 
older  in  service  than  himself.  In  overlooking  this  rule, 
in  presuming  to  help  the  Senate  to  better  methods  and 
manners,  Mr.  Root  has  suffered  a  serious  humiliation, 
and  in  truth  something  of  a  setback  in  his  senatorial 
status.  If  Mr.  Root  is  the  man  he  is  thought  to  be, 
he  will  learn  something  from  this  experience  and  in 
the  end  will  be  no  loser  by  it.  But  he  will  have  to 
move  cautiously.  Anything  like  an  exhibition  of 
resentment,  with  a  further  effort  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  guide  and  philosopher  of  the  senatorial  body 
before  his  own  seat  has  fairly  gotten  warm,  will  destroy 
his  respect  in  the  Senate  and  nullify  the  working  value 
of  his  acknowledged  intellectual  powers.  For  Mr. 
Root,  as  for  all  men,  great  or  small,  the  policy  of 
modesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 


The  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition,  which  opened  its 
doors  at  Seattle  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  is  a  notable 
thing,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  its  spectacular  features, 
for  all  expositions  are  alike  and  most  of  them  are  tire- 
some, as  in  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the 
development  of  a  relatively  new  world  in  the  northern 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  present 
State  of  Washington,  of  which  Seattle  is  the  representa- 
tive city,  was  a  wilderness  and  that  Alaska  was  a  mere 
geographical  name  signifying  solitude  and  mystery. 
That  Washington  has  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a 
great  commonwealth  and  that  there  is  found  in  Alaska 
that  which  is  thought  worthy  of  exposition  and  exploita- 
tion— these  indeed  are  marks  of  advancement  which 
may  well  arouse  the  curiosity  and  claim  the  attention 
of  the  world.  

The  largest  sawmill  in  the  world  is  to  be  built  at 
Portland,  Oregon.     And  this  reminds  us  that  while  in 
times  pa-,t  Washington  has  been  the  great  lumber  pro- 
ducing ~tate  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Oregon  seems  likely 
to  hold   that  status  for  some  years  to  come.     Activity 
nber  production  implies  something  more  than 
irisc;    it   likewise   means   exhaustion.     In   Wash- 
,    there   has  been   greater   activity   with   a   much 


The  tariff  reformers  who  are  pinning  their  hopes  to  presi- 
dential action  have  been  somewhat  cheered  by  an  item  of  news 
that  traveled  around  Washington  with  unusual  speed.  The 
President,  it  seems,  has  been  getting  information,  and  this,  at 
first  glance,  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  sinister  proceeding 
after  all.  But  there  are  orthodox  ways  of  getting  knowledge 
and  there  are  unorthodox,  and  the  President  has  chosen  the 
latter.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fountain  heads  of  informa- 
tion about  the  tariff  are  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Cannon.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  a  position  not  only  to  furnish  any  needed 
statistics,  but  to  expound  and  explain  them.  They  alone  are 
authorized  to  make  clear  the  latest  inventions  for  lowering 
the  tariff  upward  and  for  whittling  away  the  consumer  until 
he  fits  the  schedules.  But  Mr.  Taft  has  deliberately  ignored 
the  means  of  grace  provided  for  him.  He  has,  as  it  were, 
climbed  over  the  back  gate  or,  to  be  precise,  he  has  addressed 
himself  directly  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  certain  figures 
that  shall  show  him  at  a  glance  how  much  the  consumer  has 
to  pay  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  proud  privilege  of  living. 

There  is  a  certain  simplicity  about  these  figures  that  com- 
mands the  attention.  Maximum  and  minimum  schedules, 
sliding  scales,  and  percentages,  all  the  jargon  with  which 
recent  debates  have  made  us  familiar  have  a  certain  imposive- 
ness  about  them  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admire  without 
comprehension  of  their  ultimate  and  practical  meaning.  Mr. 
Taft  asks  the  Treasury  Department  for  such  figures  as  shall 
show  him  what  really  happens  when  the  average  man  buys  an 
average  pair  of  boots.  He  wants  to  know  just  how  much  of 
the  price  of  those  boots,  or  of  that  hat,  or  of  that  overcoat 
represents  the  duty  upon  those  humble  but  necessary  garments. 
He  asks  the  Treasury  Department  to  arrange  its  statistics 
into  four  columns.  In  the  first  column  appears  the  price  that 
the  purchaser  has  to  pay.  The  second  column  is  to  show 
the  duty  upon  that  article  under  the  Dingley  law,  then  under 
the  Payne  bill,  and  finally  under  the  senatorial  amendments. 
Forty  articles  were  enumerated  by  the  President,  and  here  is 
a  list  of  them  with  the  figures  as  supplied  by  the  Treasury 
Department : 

Duties  under 
Retail  Dingley    Payne     Senate 

Article.  price.       law.         bill.         bill. 

Men's   suits,   each $15.00     $10.76     $10.76     $10.76 

Men's  overcoats,   each 15.00        11.86        11.86        11.86 

Men's    hats,    each 2.00  .9S'/3        .98^        -75^ 

Men's  shoes,  per  pair 2.50  .625  .375  .375 

Woollen  underwear,  per 

garment 1.00  .82  .82  .82 

Woollen  hose,  per  pair 50  .355         .355         .355 

Cotton  hose,  per  doz.  pair.  .  .      1.50  .825  .825  .825 

Women's  cloaks,   each 15.00  9.88  9.88  9.88 

Women's  cotton  dresses,  each   10.00  5.00  5.00  5.00 

Men's  skin  gloves,  per  pair..      1.25  .33 Vj        .33J^        .33^ 

Women's  skin  gloves,  per  pair     2.00  .25  -33Y3        .25 

Iron   cook  stoves,   each 15.00  6.75  6.7S  6.75 

Heating  stoves,   each 12.00  5.40  5.40  5.40 

Beds,    complete,    with    springs     8.00  3.60  3.60  3.60 

Mattresses,    shuck,    each 4.00  1.80  1.80  1.80 

Cotton   sheets,   each 50  .225  .225  .225 

Feather  pillows,   each 1.50  .75  .90  .90 

Dressers   (bureaus),  each 10.00  3.50  3.50  3.50 

Dining  tables,   each 10.00  3.50  3.50  3.50 

Wooden  chairs,  each 1.00  .35  .35  .35 


Porcelain  dinner  sets,   each..      7.00 

Tin    cups,    each 05 

Iron  knives  and  forks,  per  doz.      1.00 

Tin  pails,   each 30 

Tapestry  rugs,  9x12,  each...  15.00 
Coal,  for  domestic  use,  per  ton  «  7.00 

Kerosene,   per   gal 11 

Hams,    per    pound    (weighing 

10  pounds)    15 

Bacon,  per  pound 16 

Cabbages,   each    10 

Onions,    per   bushel 1.00 

Potatoes,  per  bushel. 1.25 

Salt,    per    pound 01 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  100  lbs.     5.25 

Wheat  flour,  per   100   lbs 3.70 

Corn  meal,  per  100  lbs 2.50 

Go-carts,  each    5.00 

Watch  movements,  each 8.00 

Watch  cases,  gold  filled,  each  7.00 
Tin  roofing,  best  quality,  per 

100    square    feet 


4.20  4.20  4.20 

.02J4        .02J4  .02^ 

.45  .40  .45 

.135  .135  .135 

9.36  9.36  9.36 


.50 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.50 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.12 

.12 

.12 

1.95 

1.90 

1.90 

.925 

.925 

.925 

■41^ 

.40 

.40 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.35 

.70 

.65 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

*Free. 

tRate  of  country  of  production. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  reproducing  these  figures, 
says  that  they  prove  the  common  charge  that  the  poor  pay  a 
larger  portion  of  the  tariff  than  the  rich.  A  fifteen-dollar  suit 
of  clothing  pays  a  duty  of  71  per  cent,  while  a  forty^dollar  suit 
pays  at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent.  The  import  tax  on  a  fifteen- 
dollar  rug  is  62  per  cent  ;  on  a  tapestry  rug  costing  $50  the 
rate   of   duty   is   only,   54   per   cent,   and    the   same   holds   good 


of   other   articles.     Commenting   further   on   these   figures,   the 
Post   says  : 

President  Taft's  action  in  sending  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  his  own  tariff  figures,  and  not  accepting  those  of 
Payne  and  Aldrich,  bears  its  significance  on  its  surface.  The 
action  itself  tells  more  than  columns  of  print  of  Mr.  Taft's 
present  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  tariff.  He  has  promised 
revision  downward  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring his  case  for  the  ultimate  consumer.  Mr.  Taft  knows 
that  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  comes  from 
the  consumer  and  not  from  the  protected  manufacturers.  In 
the  campaign  he  declared  himself,  and  was  elected  as,  the 
consumer's  champion. 

When  it  became  known  about  the  Capitol  that  President 
Taft  was  seeking  his  own  information  about  the  effect  of  the 
oroposed  new  tariff  schedules,  there  was  considerable  flutter- 
ing, and  when  it  was  learned  that  he  was  asking  such  perti- 
nent and  practical  questions  as.  how  much  duty  does  a  $15 
suit  of  clothes  pay?  and  what  is  the  duty  on  a  suit  of  woollen 
underwear?  and  what  is  the  tariff  tax  on  an  iron  cook-stove? 
and  how  much  does  a  woman  who  buys  a  $15  cloak  have  to 
pay  toward  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer? 
there  was  an  approach  to  real  consternation  among  the  high 
protectionists.  . 

Is  it  possible  to  enact  an  income-tax  law  that  shall  be  a  real 
one  while  avoiding  the  objections  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
That  question  is  being  actively  debated  just  now  in  view  of 
Senator  Aldrich's  proposition  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
be  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
fate  meted  out  by  the  court  to  the  law  of  1894.  The  income- 
tax  men  in  the  Senate  are  said  to  have  enough  votes  at  their 
command  to  pass  a  tariff  bill  amendment  imposing  a  tax  of 
2  per  cent  on  all  incomes  exceeding  $5000.  All  the  Democrats 
will  vote  for  it,  and  enough  Republicans  are  said  to  favor  it 
to   insure  its   success. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
income-tax  law  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  unless,  of 
course,  the  Supreme  Court  is  willing  to  reverse  itself,  and 
as  a  feat  in  judicial  athletics  this  should  be  by  no  means 
beyond  its  power.  The  basis  of  the  previous  judgment  was  the 
theory  that  a  tax  upon  the  income  from  real  estate  was  the 
same  as  a  tax  upon  real  estate  itself,  and  that  as  a  direct 
tax  upon  real  estate  it  must  be  divided  among  the  States 
according  to  their  population  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
A  constitutional  amendment  is  necessarily  cumbersome,  and 
no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  is  needed  to  suppose  that 
a  court  that  had  already  reversed  itself  by  a  majority  of  one 
might  now  see  its  way  to  repeat  the  performance,  in  view  of 
a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican,   reviewing   the  "situation,    says: 

Such  a  tax  is  bound  to  come,  following  the  example  of  the 
great  governments  of  Europe,  which  are  thus  showing  them- 
selves more  democratic  and  considerate  of  the  poor  than 
the  American  democracy :  and  we  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  get  it.  It  is 
certain  to  come  because  justice  demands  that  wealth  shall  bear 
some  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  and  that  the  consumption 
of  the  people  shall  not  bear  it  all.  And  it  is  bound  to  come, 
because  the  country  needs  such  a  supplemental  source  of 
national  revenue  which,  unlike  any  present  Federal  taxes,  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  without  serious  disturbance  to  business 
throughout  the  country.         

The  citation  of  the  example  of  European  governments  in 
the  matter  of  an  income  tax  gives  pertinence  to  the  English 
receipts  from  various  sources  just  published  in  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  importance  to  the  English  revenue  of  the  product  from 
the  income  tax : 

Customs £  29,200,000 

Excise    33,650,000 

Estate,   etc.,   duties 18,370,000 

Stamps 7,770,000 

Land   tax    730,000 

House   duty    1,900,000 

Property  and  income  tax 33,930,000 

Postoffice 17,770,000 

Telegraph    and   telephone 4,530,000 

Crown    lands    530,000 

Suez    Canal,    etc 1,171,466 

Miscellaneous 2,026,829 

Total £151,578,295 

The  British  income  tax  has  been  in  force  since  1842,  and 
these  figures  show  that  it  constitutes  over  one-third  of  the 
total  tax  yield.  Being  levied  upon  a  graduated  scale,  the  poor 
are  exempt,  those  of  moderate  means  feel  it  lightly,  while  its 
greatest  weight  falls  upon  those  who  can  best  bear  it. 


The  Indianapolis  News  says  that  a  compromise  upon  the 
tariff  will  be  reached — "the  consumers  are  to  be  trimmed  to 
fit  the  tariff."  

Speaking  of  Democratic  presidential  timber  in  1912,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  members  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee now  assert  that  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  is 
weak  and  racial,  that  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio  will  not  be 
reelected,  that  Senator  Shively  of  Indiana  is  looming  up  and 
that  Governor  Marshall  of  that  State  would  loom  up  also  if 
he  would  reduce  "that  head  swelling  propensity."  These 
selfsame  Democratic  national  committeemen  are  convinced  that 
Luke  E.  Wright  of  Tennessee,  Roosevelt's   Secretary  of  War, 

s  to  get  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  if  possible,  which  along  with  the 
reported  prospective  appointment  of  Mr.  Bowers  has  convinced 
these   Democratic  national   committeemen   that   President   Taft 

s  to  attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Democratic  party  by  more 
effective  methods  than  those  essayed  by  either  President 
McKinley  or   President  Roosevelt. 


The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  State  law 
which  denies  licenses  to  insurance  companies  which  pay 
any  of  their  officers  salaries  in  excess  of  $50,000.  The 
act  was  passed  two  years  ago  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  extended  litigation.  While  upholding  the  validity 
of  the  statute  the  court  declared  that  it  was  unwise 
legislation  and  recommended  its  repeal. 


Wireless  current,  transmitted  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
is  being  used  to  light  an  electrical  exhibition  in  Omaha. 


June  5,  1909. 
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NEW  YORK  SMUGGLERS. 


"Flaneur"   Gives  the  Views  of  a  New   York  Customs  In- 
spector on  Men  and  Women  Offenders. 


A  New  York  customs  inspector,  who  is  by  no  means 
anxious  to  inclose  his  card  even  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith,  says  that  the  women  passengers  landing  in 
New  York  give  far  more  trouble  than  the  men.  He 
was  persuaded  into  this  general  reflection  by  an  invita- 
tion to  give  his  views  upon  some  of  the  more  recent 
smuggling  attempts,  and  notably  of  the  latest  effort  of 
all,  where  a  lady  of  position,  after  making  the  usual 
declarations,  was  found  to  have  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dutiable  articles  stored  under  a  false  bottom  in  her 
trunk.  The  lady  in  question  defended  herself,  quite 
effectively  as  she  thought,  by  saying  that  the  dealer  had 
taken  upon  himself  all  the  trouble  of  packing  and  had 
assured  her  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  say  anything 
about  the  secret  compartment  or  its  guilty  contents. 
The  trunk,  by  the  way,  had  evidently  been  made  for , 
the  purpose  of  smuggling,  and  this  suggests  a  branch 
of  foreign  industry  that  has  been  unaccountably  \ 
omitted  from  trade  reports  and  the  like. 

The  fate  of  this  particular  lady  is  still  in  the  balance,  I 
but  it  was  the  exquisitely  feminine  defense  that  led  my 
friend  the  inspector  thus  to  generalize  upon  the  fiscal 
morality  of  women.  In  point  of  fact  he  spoke  of  it  as 
swindling,  and  had  I  been  of  the  suffragette  persuasion 
I  might  have  retorted  that  there  was  no  moral  obliga- 
tion upon  the  part  of  women  to  observe  laws  that  are 
passed  without  their  concurrence  or  assent.  As  well 
might  the  old-time  Rhine  traders  be  accused  of 
swindling  because  they  selected  the  darkest  and  storm- 
iest nights  for  their  perilous  passage  past  the  fortresses 
of  the  robber  barons.  But  then  the  real  onus  of  the 
modern  offense  lies  in  the  false  declaration  rather  than 
in  the  attempt  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  low  prices 
ruling  in  Europe.  The  Recording  Angel,  if  he  is  so 
ungallant  as  to  enter  the  dereliction  at  all,  will  put  it 
under  the  head  of  lying  rather  than  of  smuggling. 
Whether  the  lie  necessitated  by  the  evasion  of  a  tyran- 
nical law  has  exactly  the  same  moral  obliquity  as  other 
branches  of  the  art  of  mendacity  is  a  point  that  may 
well  be  left  to  the  theologian. 

The  point  of  special  concern  to  the  customs  inspector 
was  the  amazing  ability  of  the  average  woman  to  pre- 
varicate without  self-betrayal.  Now  a  man,  argued  the 
inspector,  is  differently  constituted.  With  the  best  of 
intentions  to  lie,  the  art,  for  him,  is  one  to  be  acquired 
and  it  can  rarely  be  done  with  verisimilitude  when  the 
conditions  are  unusual.  A  man  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  familiarity  with  the  circumstances  and  a  sufficiency 
of  mental  rehearsal.  These  being  lacking,  he  is  usually 
clumsy,  embarrassed,  and  even  stammering.  He  is 
nearly  sure  to  give  himself  away.  He  can  not  lie  with 
graceful  and  convincing  abandon,  but  this  is  due  not 
to  conscience,  but  to  stupidity.  Now,  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent with  the  woman  smuggler.  The  one  overshadowing 
fact  upon  her  mental  horizon  is  the  fact  that  her 
interests  are  threatened  and  that  a  contemplated  advan- 
tage is  in  peril.  The  whole  Ten  Commandments  and 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  obliterated  in  a  moment 
and  the  primal  instinct  of  self-protection  by  cunning 
holds  the  field.  For  her  the  false  declaration  ceases 
even  to  be  an  incident.  It  is  a  curious  point  in  feminine 
psychology,  says  the  inspector,  and  he  imputes  no  blame 
because  he  does  not  think  the  woman  smuggler  can  help 
it.  A  truthful  declaration  simply  does  not  present  itself 
to  her  as  an  alternative. 

But  this  exquisitely  smooth  exterior  is,  he  explains, 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  officialdom.  It  is  only  by  out- 
ward signs  that  he  can  judge  of  the  purity  of  heart,  and 
when  we  understand  the  situation  we  can  see  that  this 
is  really  so.  Take  the  case  of  a  passenger  who  is 
approaching  New  York.  A  blank  declaration  is  handed 
to  him  and  he  is  required  to  fill  it  up  with  a  statement  of 
his  acquisitions  and  their  value.  He  must  also  say 
whether  he  is  a  resident  of  America  or  a  non-resident, 
the  latter  possessing  some  privileges  in  the  way  of 
importations  denied  to  the  former.  Now,-  there  are 
several  ways  of  smuggling.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to 
take  the  new  dress  purchased  a  month  ago  at  the 
Magasin  du  Louvre,  rip  out  the  name  and  declare 
that  it  was  purchased  in  America.  What  can  the 
inspector  do  in  the  face  of  that  assertion  but  accept  it 
unless  there  shall  be  something  in  the  owner's  manner, 
some  embarrassment  or  some  confusion,  of  which  capi- 
tal can  be  made?  Or  let  us  suppose  that  the  passenger 
has  a  diamond  ring  or  a  string  of  pearls  purchased  in 
Europe  and  which  is  quietly  slipped  into  the  owner's 
pocket  without  the  formality  of  a  declaration.  It  is 
evident  that  the  official  is  perfectly  powerless  unless 
there  be  some  sign  of  a  guilty  conscience  to  justify 
further  inquiry  or  a  search.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
search  a  passenger,  and  especially  a  woman,  and  it  is 
never  done  without  the  gravest  causes  for  suspicion, 
and  these  causes  are  rarely  supplied  except  by  the  pas- 
senger himself.  The  customs  officers,  thus  thrown  upon 
their  intuition,  become  adepts  in  reading  human  nature. 
The  way  in  which  their  direct  questions  are  answered, 
the  slight  embarrassment,  or  the  momentary  confusion 
are  eloquent  of  guilt  and  but  little  pressure  is  needed  to 
produce  a  confession.  But  such  tell-tale  indications 
are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  woman  smuggler.  Hardly 
ever  does  she  give  herself  away  by  her  own  demeanor. 
Her  methods  may  be  bungling,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  with  the  false  bottom  to  her  trunk,  but  she  never 
loses  her  self-possession  or.  allows  her  faultless  expres- 
sion of  innocence  to  be  ruffled.  If  the  immunity  of 
the  woman  smuggler  depended  wholly  upon  her  facial 
control  she  would  never  be  caught.     She  usually  meets 


her  Waterloo  from  her  conviction  that  all  danger  is 
passed  as  soon  as  she  finds  herself  in  the  street  and 
with  her  belongings  upon  a  cab. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  authorities  are  con- 
vinced of  a  woman's  guilt,  although  they  have  no  proof 
at  hand.  They  may  be  certain  that  the  dresses  found 
in  her  trunk  are  neither  her  own  property  nor  pur- 
chased in  America.  They  may  feel  sure  that  she  has 
jewelry  in  her  pockets  or  lace  wrapped  around  her  legs, 
as  was  actually  done  a  short  time  ago.  In  that  case 
she  is  watched,  and  woe  betide  her  if  it  is  found  that 
the  dresses  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  stores  or  that 
visits  are  being  made  to  the  diamond  or  lace  merchants. 
Most  of  the  recent  seizures  have  taken  place  in  New 
York  itself,  and  not  at  the  customs  sheds. 

But  smuggling  is  not  common  either  by  men  or  by 
women.  There  are  incorrect  declarations  galore,  but 
fraudulent  intention  is  rarely  taken  for  granted.  The 
authorities  would  rather  allow  a  few  smugglers  to  go 
free  than  cause  any  general  or  unnecessary  incon- 
venience, and  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers land  monthly  in  New  York  and  that  they  go 
on  their  way  without  reviling  the  custom-house  and 
without  being  much  the  poorer  for  its  ministrations  is 
proof  of  a  moderation  and  a  courtesy  not  usually  placed 
to  its  credit.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  27,  1909. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Highway  Cow. 

The  hue  of  her  hide  was  a  dusky  brown, 
Her  body  was  lean  and  her  neck  was  slim  ; 

One  horn  turned   up.  and  the  other  down  ; 
She  was  keen  of  vision  and  long  of  limb  ; 

With  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  short  stump  tail, 

And  ribs  like  the  hoops  on  a  home-made  pail. 

Many  a  mark  did  her  body  bear — 

She  had  been  the  target  for  all  things  known  ; 

On  many  a  scar  the  dusky  hair 

Would  grow   no  more  where  it  once   had   grown  ; 

Many  a  passionate  parting  shot 

Had  left  upon  her  a  lasting  spot. 

Many  and  many  a  well-aimed  stone. 

Many  a  brickbat  of  goodly  size, 
And  many  a   cudgel,  swiftly  thrown, 

Had  brought  the  tears  to  her  bovine  eyes, 
Or  had  bounded  off  from  her  bony  back 
With  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  rifle  crack. 

Many  a  day  had  she  passed  in  the  pound. 
For  helping  herself  to   the  neighbors'  corn  ; 

Many  a  cowardly  cur  and  hound 

Had   been   transfixed   on   her   crumpled   horn  ; 

Many  a  teapot  and  old  tin-pail 

Had  the  farmer-boys  tied  to  her  time-worn  tail. 

Old   Deacon   Gray  was  a  pious  man, 

Though   sometimes  tempted  to  be  profane 

When  many  a  weary  mile  he  ran, 

To  drive  her  out  of  his  growing  grain. 

Sharp  were  the  pranks  she  used  to  play 

To  get  her  fill  and  to  get  away. 

She  knew  when  the  deacon  went  to   town  ; 

She  wisely  watched  him  when  he  went  by  ; 
He  never  passed  her  without  a  frown, 

And  an  evil  gleam  in  each  angry  eye ; 
He  would  crack  his  whip  in  a  surly  way, 
And  drive  along  in  his  "one-horse  shay." 

Then  at  his  homestead  she  loved  to  call, 
Lifting  his  bars  with  her  crumpled  horn  ; 

Nimbly  scaling  his  garden  wall, 

Helping  herself  to  his  standing  corn : 

Eating  his  cabbages,  one  by  one ; 

Hurrying  home  when  her  work  was  done. 

Often  the  deacon  homeward  came, 

Humming  a   hymn   from   the   house   of   prayer. 

His  hopeful  heart  in  a  tranquil  frame, 
His  soul  as  calm  as  the  evening  air, 

His  forehead  smooth  as  a  well-worn  plow — 

To  find  in  his  garden  that  highway  cow. 

His  human  passions  were  quick  to  rise, 
And   striding  forth   with   a   savage  cry. 

With  fury  blazing  from  both  his  eyes, 
As   lightnings  flash  in   a  summer   sky, 

Redder  and  redder  his  face  would  grow. 

And  after  the  creature  he  would  go. 

Over  the  garden,  round  and  round. 

Breaking  his  pear  and  apple-trees. 
Trampling  his  melons  into  the  ground. 

Overturning  his   hives  of  bees. 
Leaving  him  angry  and  badly  stung, 
Wishing  the  old  cow's  neck  was   wrung. 

The   mosses   grew   on    the   garden    wall ; 

The  years  went  by.  with  their  work  and  play  ; 
The  boys  of  the  village  grew  strong  and  tall, 

And  the  gray-haired  farmers  passed  away 
One  by  one,  as  the  red  leaves  fall — 
But  the  highway  cow  outlived  them  all. 

All   earthly   creatures  must   have  their  day. 

And  some  must  have  their  months  and  years. 
Some  in  dying  will  long  delay — 

There  is  a  climax  to  all  careers  ; 
And  the  highway  cow  at  last  was  slain 
In  running  a  race  with  a  railway  train. 

All   into   pieces   at   once  she   went, 

Just   like   the   savings  banks    when    they    fail ; 
Out  of  the  world  she  was  swiftly  sent — 

Little  was  left  but  her  old  stump  tail. 
The  farmers'  corn-fields  and  gardens  now 
Are  haunted  no  more  by  the  highway  cow. 

— Eugene  /.  Hall. 
^ 

Six  hundred  diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  Arkan 
sas  diamond  field,  the  largest  being  six  and  one-half 
carats,  the  smallest  one  thirty-second  of  a  carat  and  the 
average  size  about  one-half  a  carat.  The  field  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Murfreesboro,  Pike  County,  in  Southwestern 
Arkansas,  and  many  of  the  diamonds  were  found  on 
the  surface  where  the  soil  had  been  washed  away. 
Others  have  been  found  by  digging,  and  some  in  rock 
and  earth  readily  worked. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Queen  Alexandra  is  said  to  have  a  strong  dislike  for 
the  London  suffragettes. 

W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  the  veteran  English  artist,  was 
recently  congratulated  by  the  king  on  attaining  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  Mr.  Frith  still 
busies  himself  with  his  brush  when  the  light  is  strong 
enough  to  suit. 

Sir  Augustus  Waller,  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  London,  will  come  to  the  University  of 
California  to  deliver  the  Hitchcock  series  of  lectures 
next  college  year.  He  will  arrive  here  for  the  course 
on  September  18. 

Stonewall   Jackson    Christian,   grandson   of   General 
Stonewall"    Jackson,    was    nominated    by    President 
Roosevelt  for  West  Point.     There  was  evidence  at  his 
christening  that  the  family  had  accepted  the  name  con- 
ferred at  Bull  Run  on  the  famous  soldier. 

On  orders  from  his  father,  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda, 
India,  the  seventeen-year-old  son,  Jaisnt  Gaekwar,  who 
is  a  student  at  Harvard,  must  return  home  June  26. 
He  had  intended  to  remain  in  this  country  for  several 
years.  The  father  is  one  of  the  richest  rulers  in  the 
world,  the  family  jewels  alone  being  valued  at  $75,000,- 
000,  most  of  them  inherited. 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Metcalf  of  Winchester  has  just  won 
the  private  secretaryship  in  one  of  the  largest  English 
tea  firms  in  the  world  at  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year  and 
all  expenses.  The  place  was  awarded  by  a  competitive 
examination,  in  which  there  were  twenty-five  competi- 
tors, sixteen  of  whom  were  men.  The  appointment  is 
for  three  years  and  she  is  to  go  first  to  Hongkong  and 
then  to  India. 

William  S.  Washburn  of  New  York  and  Washington 
has  been  appointed  civil  service  commissioner  by  the 
President  to  succeed  James  T.  Williams.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn was  for  seven  years  director  of  the  civil  service 
in  the  Philippines,  and  was  successful  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  work.  Earlier,  he  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  for  a  time  was  instructor  at  the  medical 
school  there. 

Prince  Ito  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  position  as 
Japanese  Resident  General  in  Korea.  The  appointment 
of  Viscount  Sone,  the  president  Vice  Resident  General, 
to  succeed  Prince  Ito  in  Korea  is  said  to  be  certain, 
and  that  post,  then  vacated,  will  not  be  filled  imme- 
diately. It  is  understood  that  while  some  changes  in 
the  method  of  administering  Korean  affairs  have  been 
agreed  upon,  the  general  policy  will  be  that  followed  by 
Prince  Ito  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  of  New  York  at  a  recent 
dinner  advanced  the  idea  that  a  massive  statue  of  an 
Indian  placed  at  the  gateway  to  the  New  World  would 
be  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  the  race  which  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  our  early  history.  Colonel 
Cody,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major-General  Leonard 
A.  Wood,  General  Horace  Porter — each  of  whom  has 
had  more  than  a  pictorial  acquaintance  with  our  pictur- 
esque predecessors,  and  each  of  whom  spoke  at  the 
dinner — grew  enthusiastic  on  the  spot  and  declared  that 
the  idea  had  their  heartiest  indorsement. 

Lady  Colebrooke,  who  is  famous  alike  for  her  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  skill  as  a  political  hostess,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderfully  complete  carpenter  and  wood- 
carving  shop  at  Abington,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Here 
she  has  not  only  turned  out  some  clever  pieces  of 
work,  but  she  has  taught  some  of  the  village  girls  on 
her  husband's  estate  how  to  fashion  wood  by  hammer 
and  chisel.  Lady  Colebrooke  is  a  clever  sculptor,  too, 
and  has  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon.  She  shares  with 
her  husband  a  love  of  all  that  is  artistic  and  beautiful, 
and  to  add  to  all  these  varied  accomplishments  she  can 
drive  a  four-in-hand  and  a  Russian  droschky-and-three. 

Dr.  William  Gell  of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  has 
recently  arrived  in  London,  after  an  expedition  in 
China,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  tracing  the  great 
wall  for  1800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Shanhaikwan  to 
Kiayukun,  on  the  northern  border  of  Tibet.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  indications  that  the  westernization  of 
China  is  spreading  to  the  remotest  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, especially  in  military  training.  He  saw  small 
groups  of  men  drilling  in  far-away  villages.  Sometimes 
there  were  only  a  dozen,  but  all  were  apparently  con- 
trolled by  some  system.  The  people  themselves  seemed 
unaware  of  what  they  were  doing  it  for,  but  Dr.  Gell 
thinks  it  indicates  the  carrying  out  of  a  general  plan 
to  prepare  secretly  an  enormous  trained  army. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Belgium  are  among  the 
most  versatile  of  royalties.  The  princess,  who  was  the 
Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  is  a  fully  qualified  doctor 
of  medicine  and  a  playwriter.  She  has  also  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  dressed  princess  in  Europe, 
and  most  of  her  beautiful  gowns  are  designed  entirely 
by  herself.  Moreover,  she  has  founded  a  hospital, 
started  a  training  school  for  cooks,  and,  every  now  and 
then,  offers  prizes  for  the  best  dishes  made.  Then  she 
has  endeared  herself  to  both  rich  and  poor  through  her 
social  work  in  Brussels.  The  prince  is  also  of  a  liter- 
ary bent  and  has  written  more  than  one  clever  book. 
He  is  said  to  have  a  democratic  outlook  on  life,  and 
studies  earnestly  politics  and  the  government  of  nations. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Europe,  has  traveled 
widely,  and  is  intensely  interested  in   aei  At 

present  he  is  on  an  extensive  tour  in  the 
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THE  LUCK  OF  BUCK. 


By  Bourdon  Wilson. 


Some  fellers  can  draw  to  a  toothpick  and  ketch  a 
woodpile  every  time  they  shove  up  an  ante,  I  mean 
if  it's  just  old-fashioned  every-day  poker  you're  playin', 
and  nothin'  but  good  hard  money  in  the  pot,  but  those 
same  fellers  can't  pick  up  as  good  as  ace  high  when 
it's  the  purty  Utile  woman  they're  dead  in  love  with 
that's  in  die  middle  o'  the  table.  That's  the  only  way 
I  can  explain  how  Buck  Robinson  came  to  win  out  with 
Juanita,  with  me  and  Bud  and  the  rest  o'  the  Triangle-A 
outfit   settin'   into   the   game. 

To  a  dead  moral  certainty  the'  wa'n't  anything 
fetchin'  about  Buck.  Of  course  he  could  ride  a  hoss 
without  fallin'  off,  and  rope  a  steer  proper,  and  handle 
a  gun  scientific-like,  else  he  wouldn't  a  lasted  longer'n 
a  whoop  in  hades,  cow-punchin'  down  in  Arizony  in 
them  davs.  What  I  mean  is,  the'  wa'n't  anything  to 
him  to  make  a  woman  want  to  look  at  him  more'n  once, 
less'n  she  was  feelin'  blue  and  wanted  to  laugh.  Fact 
is,  his  style  o'  beauty  was  mighty  similar  to  a  mud- 
turkle's,  'cause  he  didn't  have  any  worth  hollerin'  about. 
His  hair  and  moustache  was  red  as  fire,  whilst  his  face 
was  polka-dotted  with  freckles  bigger'n  the  spots  on  a 
pinto  pony,  and  that  long,  lean,  turkey-gobbler  neck  o' 
his'n  had  a  go-fetch-it  workin'  up  and  down  inside 
you  could  hung  a  saddle  on;  standin'  six  foot  four  in 
his  socks,  and  no  wider  where  his  arms  hitched  on 
than  where  he  hit  the  ground,  he  shore  did  resemble 
a  telegraft-pole  with  a  somebody's  pink  pill  on  the  top. 
That's  the  chromo  a-straddle  of  a  crow-bait  of  a  hoss 
that  blows  up  to  the  Triangle-A  one  day;  and  the  Old 
Man  hires  it. 

We  hasty-like  sized  him  up  as  a  tenderfoot,  he  was 
that  gentle  and  meek  lookin'  in  the  face,  and  started 
in  to  have  some  fun  with  him,  settin'  up  the  old  bunch 
o'  jokes  that  cow-punchers  spring  on  greenhorns,  but 
he  mighty  soon  showed  us  that  he  was  an  old-timer 
with  whiskers  all  over  him.  That  give  him  the  laugh 
on  us,  and  we  wouldn't  have  been  human  if  we  hadn't 
laid  for  him,  schemin'  and  watchin'  for  a  chanst  to  get 
back  at  him,  and  it  come  at  last,  accidental-like. 

"Buck,"  says  I,  goin'  into  the  bull-pen  one  evenin'. 
"the's  goin'  to  be  a  baile  over  at  Don  Ramon  Sanchez's 
tomorrow  night,  and  Bud's  just  come  from  there, 
bringin'  an  invite  for  the  whole  caboodle  of  us.  You 
goin'  ?" 

"A  baile.    What's  that?"  he  wants  to  know. 

"Why,  a  dance,"  says  I.  "And  it's  shore  to  be  a 
warm  event,  too — at  Don  Ramon's.  Won't  be  any 
American  ladies  in  sight,  I  reckon,  'cause  the'  aint  any 
this  side  o'  Tucson,  but  the'll  be  senoritas  a  plenty, 
and  they're  shore  the  real  thing  when  it  comes  to 
shakin'  yore  foot.  Better  put  on  yore  war-paint  and 
go." 

"Xo,  reckon  you  better  leave  me  out,  says  he,  sorter 
hesitateful.  "I  aint  never  set  into  the  society  game 
hardly  none  at  all,  and  I'm  feared  I'd  renig,  or 
somethin'." 

"Renig!"  I  laugh.  "Why,  you  can't;  you  don't  have 
to  follow  suit  or  nothin';  you  just  light  in  and  cut  out 
any  senorita  what  looks  good  to  you,  and  when  you've 
swung  her  till  the  music  stops,  set  her  back  on  the 
bench  by  her  ma.  That's  all  tie'  is  to  society.  You 
just  watch  me  and  Bud  and  you  won't  fall  down  on  it." 
.  "But  I  can't  talk  to  'em,  I  aint  had  my  tongue  split," 
he  objects. 

"Don't  have  to,"  says  I,  "except  just  a  few  words. 
It's  like  this:  You  sasshay  up  to  yore  senorita  and  say, 
'U'ayna  tarde,  senorita,  kyerry  ustay  haceme  el  gran 
favor' " 

"Say.  hold  on  there,"  Buck  breaks  in.  "Stop  yore 
cussin'  me,  lessn'  you're  lookin'  for  a  rookus.  Xaw.  if 
them  senoritas  can't  sabe  nry  good  U.  S.  lingo,  then 
they  aint  for  me." 

By  that  time  I'd  caught  on  that  he  was  bashful  o' 
ladies,  was  why  he  pulled  back.  -  And  say,  if  the's  any 
proposition  more  comical  than  a  bashful  man  at  a 
baile,  with  a  bunch  o'  cow-punchers  to  start  the  ball 
and  keep  it  a-rollin',  then  I  aint  ever  shook  hands 
with  it. 

"But  they  can  sabe  yore  talk,"  I  answer  quick,  "at 
least  some  of  'em.  Besides,  the's  shore  to  be  a  hot 
game  o'  draw  goin'  on,  and  you  can  set  into  that,  if  the 
dancin'  aint  yore  style." 

Buck  was  the  biggest  poker  fiend  I  ever  seen,  and 
that  fetched  him  just  as  I  knowed  it  would.  He  was  in 
the  midst  o'  the  bunch  when  we  hit  the  trail  for  Don 
Ramon's  next  day.  Arrivin'  and  hitchin'  our  hosses. 
we  head  for  where  the  fiddles  was  whinnyin'  and 
went  in. 

"Well,  fellers."  says  Bud,  comin'  to  a  stop  inside  the 
door,  "here's  where  friendship  ceases." 

And  shore  enough,  there  stood  Juanita  on  the  other 
side  o'  the  room,  lookin'  mighty  interested  in  what  her 
ma  was  savin',  but  with  them  big  black  eyes  o'  hers 
just  a-dancin'.  fiashin'  dares  and  deviltry  at  every  man 
in  sight.  And  say,  she  shore  w-as  a  lallapaloosa !  She 
had  on  white  from  tip  to  tip,  a  white  mantilla,  white 
slippers,  and  a  limpy  silky  white  dress  that  let  a  feller  see 
she  was  all  there  with  the  goods.  She  shore  did  look  like 
an  angel,  'spite  of  her  weighin'  a  hundred  and  thirty 
on  the  hoof.  I  seen  her  eyes  sorter  brighten  up  when 
she  ketched  sight  of  us.  The'  was  always  somethin' 
stirrin'  w'.en  the  Triangle-A  got  around  her,  every 
galoot  in  the  outfit  bein'  that  soft  about  her,  but  the 
next  mini ite  the  dimples  slip  out  o'  her  face,  and  she 
arin'  at  Buck  same  as  if  he  was  some  new 
varmint.  And  Buck — Well,  say,  I  wanted 
to  lay  down  on  and  laugh,  the  way  he  acted 


up.  I  reckon  he'd  never  seen  such  a  good-looker  before 
in  all  o'  his  born  days.  First,  his  face  gets  red  as  fire, 
and  his  eyes  bulge  out  till  you  could  a  knocked  'em 
off  with  a  stick,  and  then,  seein'  her  starin'  at  him,  he 
just  wilts  and  fades  away,  sinkin'  his  head  down 
between  his  shoulders,  bashful  as  a  boy  with  his  first 
little  dulce.  The  fiddles  open  up  just  then,  and  I  make 
a  hot-foot  for  Juanita,  arrivin'  just  a  inch  ahead  o' 
Bud.  As  my  arm  slips  around  her  waist,  I  go  into  a 
trance  that  holds  me  a  while;  and  I'm  talkin'  Spanish 
and  English  all  mixed  up  when  I  come  out  of  it,  but 
Juanita  wa'n't  correspondin'  worth  a  cent — she  was  still 
gazin'  at  Buck. 

"Who's  yore  new  friend?"  she  asts,  as  my  tongue 
slows  down. 

"Meanin'  that  red-necked  giraft?"  says  I,  laughin'. 
"Oh,  we  rounded  it  up  over  at  the  Triangle-A  last 
month.  It's  human,  if  it  does  look  like  a  joke  what's 
strayed  out  of  a  funny  picture  book." 

"Goin'  to  interduce  him  to  me?"  she  wants  to  know. 

"Why  most  shorely."  I  answer.  "We  aint  so  selfish 
that  we're  goin'  to  keep  all  that  fun  to  ourselves.  Le's 
circle  round  there,  and  I'll  let  him  finish  this  set  with 
you." 

"Why  do  you  laugh  at  him?"  she  inquires,  serious- 
like.  "He  has  a  real  kind  face.  How  blue  his  eyes 
are.     And,  oh  what  beautiful  hair." 

I  bust  out  laughin'.  "You  bet  he's  got  a  kind  face," 
I  agree,  "a  kind  you  can't  tell  from  a  spotted  hyena. 
And  if  I  had  that  beyutiful  hair  o'  his'n,  I'd  shore  go 
and  hire  myself  out  to  stand  in  a  seegyar  store  for  a 
lighter." 

That  shows  how  curious  wimmen  folks  are.  I 
thought  I'd  got  off  somethin'  real  comic,  but  Juanita 
didn't  even  crack  a  smile.  The  next  minute  we  swung 
around  to  where  Buck  was  standin',  and  come  to  a 
stop.  We  took  him  all  by  surprise.  His  under  jaw- 
dropped  down,  and  his  go-fetch-it  shot  up  in  his  throat 
and  stuck  there:  he  was  backin'  off  to  make  a  getaway 
when  I  grabbed  his  arm. 

"Hold  on  there,  old  feller,  don't  be  so  hasty,"  says 
I,  jerkin'  him  back;  "lemme  solemnize  yore  interduction 
to  this  young  lady.  Miss  Sanchez,  Mr.  Robinson,"  I 
went  on,  sweepin'  off  my  hat  and  makin'  my  fanciest 
bow.     "Mr.  Robinson.  Miss  Sanchez.     Be  acquainted." 

"Very  happy  to  meet  you,"  responds  Juanita,  holdin' 
out  her  hand. 

If  I  hadn't  had  a  hold  o'  Buck,  he'd  have  shut  up  like 
a  jack-knife,  it  kerflumixed  him  so.  I  shore  thought 
his  face  w-as  goin'  to  bust,  it  swelled  up  and  got  so  red. 
"Shake  hands,  you  chump!"  I  whispered,  shovin'  out 
his  arm.  But  he  was  too  far  gone  to  wiggle  a  finger, 
and  Juanita  at  last  grabbed  his  hooks  and  done  the 
shakin'  herself.  "Now  swoller  that  Adam's  apple  and 
make  response,"  I  whisper  again,  givin'  his  shins  a 
kick  to  bring  him  to,  but  all  I  got  was  somethin'  that 
sounds  like  a  chokin'  calf.  But  I  nod  my  head,  makin' 
believe  to  understand.  "Miss  Sanchez,"  says  I,  turnin' 
and  makin'  Juanita  another  bow,  "Mr.  Robinson  asts 
as  a  special  favor  to  let  him  take  my  place  and  finish 
this  set;  of  course  I  aint  tired  of  you,  but,  to  oblige 
a  old  friend " 

And  before  either  one  can  object,  I  fade  away  in  the 
crowd,  leavin'  'em  standin'  there  just  lookin'  at  one 
another.  But  Juanita  was  the  nervy  one.  Spite  o' 
the  snickers  and  haw-haws  that  went  up  all  about,  she 
put  Buck's  arm  around  her  waist  and  drags  him  out  in 
the  floor,  then  whirls  him  and  starts  him  to  dancin' 
whether  or  not.  But  'twas  mighty  like  she  was  waltzin' 
a  cow.  Buck's  legs  was  so  long  and  his  feet  so  big,  and 
him  such  a  wilted  proposition  in  general,  and  they 
didn't  finish  half-way  'round  the  room  before  every- 
body else  stopped  dancin'  to  watch  the  performance. 
Then  the  fiddlers  ketched  on,  and  begin  to  sling  music 
fast  as  they  can  jiggle  their  bows,  settin'  the  whole 
room  a-goin',  whoopin'  and  hollerin'  and  stompin'  their 
feet,  same  as  if  'twas  a  hoe-down.  Drops  o'  sweat  big 
as  marbles  was  rollin'  down  Buck's  face,  and  his  teeth 
was  gritted  so  tight  you  couldn't  see  where  his  mouth 
was,  but  Juanita  just  kept  on  a-smilin'.  At  last  some 
galoot  with  too  much  O-be-joyful  inside  gets  hilarious 
and  lets  go  his  shooter  six  times  in  the  ceilin',  fillin'  the 
room  with  smoke,  and  Bud  sees  his  chanst  to  stick 
out  his  foot.  Instantaneous.  Buck  goes  down  on  the 
floor,  all  spraddled  out,  draggin'  Juanita  with  him,  and 
a  yell  you  could  a  heard  a  mile  goes  up.  Bud  pronto- 
like  stoops  down  to  pick  her  up,  but  she  beat  his  hands 
off,  and  hops  to  her  feet  like  a  jack-in-a-box.  facin'  him, 
her  head  throwed  back  and  her  eyes  flashin'  fire.  And 
everything  gets  so  quiet  you  could  a  heard  a  pin 
drop. 

"Oh,  you  coward !"  says  she,  quiet  and  low,  but 
bitin'  the  words  out  one  at  a  time,  pizen  as  a  rattle- 
snake's bite;  and  her  arm  shoots  out  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  landin'  her  hand  on  his  face  with  a  smack 
like  a  six-shooter  goin'  off.  "Now,  go!"  she  adds;  "I 
never  want  to  see  your  ugly  face  again !" 

Pore  old  Bud !  It  shore  was  a  bitter  finish  for  him, 
he  was  that  deep  in  love  with  her,  and  had  been  so 
certain  of  gettin'  her.  For  a  minute  he  stands  lookin' 
his  very  heart  and  soul  into  her  eyes,  and  she  lookin' 
back  at  him  with  the  devil  in  hers,  then  his  head  drops 
and  he  makes  a  sneak  for  the  door;  he  knowed  he'd 
hurt  that  fool  blue-blooded  Spanish  pride  o'  hers  past 
forgiveness.  A  letter  come  from  Tucson  a  month  after, 
tellin'  the  Old  Man  to  send  his  time  there,  but  that  was 
all ;  we  never  seen  him  again.  And  when  we  come  to 
look  for  Buck,  he  was  gone,  too,  out  the  back  way. 

The  rookus  broke  up  the  baile,  of  course.  Gettin' 
back  to  the  Triangle-A.  we  find  that  Buck  has  beat  us 
there,  and  took  his  blankets  out  o'  the  bull-pen — 'fraid 
we're  goin'  to  kid  him  off  the  earth,  we  think,  but  that's 


where  we  fell  down  good  and  hard.  We  did  turn  loose 
on  him  when  he  showed  up  at  breakfast  next  mornin', 
but  cut  it  off  mighty  pronto  as  he  whips  out  a  gun  in 
each  hand,  his  eyes  gettin'  little  and  wicked,  and  backs 
off  into  a  corner. 

"Shut  up  and  listen  to  me,"  he  barks,  sharp  and 
business-like.  "You  fellers  made  a  monkey  o'  me  last 
night,  but  I'll  stand  for  that;  I  aint  used  to  ladies  and 
society  doin's,  and  oughter  knowed  enough  to  stay 
away.  But  I  can't  stand  kiddin',  and  I  aint  goin'  to  try 
to  stand  it,  and  I  aint  goin'  to  pull  my  freight  either; 
if  any  o'  you  fellers  ever  want  to  start  the  fireworks 
to  goin',  just  say  baile  to  me.  And  another  thing,  if  I 
ever  hear  o'  you  passin'  any  funny  jokes  about  that 
little  girl,  I  warn  you  right  now,  I'll  kill  you  same  as 
a  rattlesnake !     That  goes  as  it  lays,  you  hear  me !" 

Whew !  Maybe  that  didn't  take  the  wind  out  o'  us. 
I  felt  meek  as  Mary's  little  lamb  when  he  got  through. 
and  the  rest  o'  the  bunch  shore  did  look  it.  Seein'  that 
none  of  us  had  anything  appropriate  to  respond,  he 
put  up  his  guns  and  sets  down,  and  for  the  rest  o'  the 
meal  we  used  our  mouths  strictly  for  business  purposes. 

That  ended  all  sociable  intercourse  with  him;  he'd 
talk  short  with  us  about  the  weather,  or  cows,  or  what- 
ever we  was  doin',  but  that  was  his  limit.  He  shore 
was  the  stand-offest  proposition  I  ever  seen.  He  never 
did  come  back  to  the  bull-pen  to  sleep,  just  herded  to 
himself  like,  but  we  purty  soon  begin  to  sabe  why  that 
was.  I  ketched  him  myself,  hangin'  'round  the  Sanchez 
place  at  night — not  inside,  but  hidin'  out  in  the  chapar- 
ral where  he  could  see  in.  Blest  if  he  wa'n't  playin'  the 
bear  to  Juanita,  as  they  say  down  in  Mexico.  And  what's 
more,  old  Don  Ramon,  and  the  senora,  and  Juanita  all 
knowed  he  was.  'Twas  all  so  funny,  the  idea  of  a 
feller  with  such  a  lookin'  aspect  as  his'n  bein'  in  love 
with  Juanita,  and  not  havin'  the  nerve  to  go  inside 
and  tell  her  so,  that  we  had  somethin'  to  laugh  about  in 
the  bull-pen  all  winter,  to  say  nothin'  of  kiddin'  Juanita 
whenever  we'd  go  callin'  on  her.  But  spring-time 
shore  did  bring  him  his  turn  to  laugh  at  us. 

'Twas  in  the  round-up,  and  we  was  workin'  the  hilly 
country  down  along  the  Huachuca  trail  at  the  time  it 
happens.  Buck  was  ridin'  to  himself  as  usual,  climbin' 
a  little  ridge  a  couple  o'  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us. 
when  we  hear  a  lot  o'  guns  goin'  off  on  the  other  side 
somewhere,  and  he  goes  gallopin'  to  the  top  to  see 
what  it  was.  We  see  him  stop  and  give  a  look,  and 
then  grab  off  his  hat  and  wave  it  quick  and  fast  to  us, 
and  the  next  minute  he's  gone  gallopin'  down  the  other 
side.  Knowin'  that  the  Huachuca  trail  follered  along 
the  valley  on  that  side.  Injuns  flashed  into  my  head, 
and  hollerin'  to  the  other  boys  to  come  on,  I  dig  my 
spurs  into  my  boss's  sides.  I'm  so  shore  of  it  that  I 
get  my  rifle  out  by  the  time  w:e've  topped  the  ridge, 
and  the  next  minute  I'm  pumpin'  lead.  Injuns  it  was, 
a  band  o'  fifteen  Apache  bucks  or  more,  and  the  last 
one  of  'em  a-leggin'  it  hot-foot  from  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  o'  the  valley  straight  for  where  a  buckboard 
with  two  dead  horses  stood  in  the  trail.  I  couldn't  tell 
at  first  who  the  woman  was  that  jumped  out  o'  the 
buckboard  and  come  runnin'  to  meet  us,  but  I'm  bettin' 
Buck  knew;  anyhow,  his  hoss  was  flyin'  like  a  bird  for 
her,  with  him  settin'  straight  up  in  the  saddle  and  puffin" 
smoke  from  his  six-shooters  at  every  jump.  Lucky 
for  him.  the  Apaches  wa'n't  takin'  time  to  shoot  back ; 
three  of  'em  went  down  one  after  the  other,  but  the 
rest  kept  straight  for  the  woman,  runnin'  their  best 
and  gainin'  on  her  at  every  jump.  They  was  gettin' 
mighty  close  to  her  when  Buck's  hoss  begun  to  turn  in 
a  circle,  and  we  hear  him  holler  somethin'  that  makes 
her  stop  and  throw  up  her  arms,  sorter  leanin'  forward 
and  bracin'  herself.  Slidin'  over  on  his  hoss's  side' 
hookin'  one  o'  them  long  legs  o'  his'n  on  the  saddle, 
Buck  swung  down  till  he  could  a  touched  the  ground, 
then  his  arms  shoot  out  and  his  hoss  staggers,  and  the 
next  minute  he's  got  the  woman  up  in  the  saddle  before 
him,  and  comes  gallopin'  back  to  meet  us.  A  few  o' 
the  Apaches  took  a  shot  at  him,  then  the  whole  band 
turned  and  lit  out  acrost  the  valley,  lookin'  back  over 
their  shoulders  to  see  if  we  was  goin'  to  foller.  But 
we  didn't  need  'em  in  our  business,  we  just  kept  the 
bullets  a-goin'  their  way  till  we  see  it's  Juanita  that 
Buck's  got  in  his  arms,  when  we  let  out  a  yell  that 
took  'em  out  o'  range. 

The  rest  aint  as  hard  for  me  to  tell  now  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  happened;  Juanita  married 
Buck,  as  she  had  a  right  to.  Buck  he's  sheriff  o'  his 
county  nowadays,  runs  the  politics  o'  that  end  o'  the 
Territory;  he's  a  great  big  feller  two  foot  and  a  half 
acrost  the  shoulders,  and  allowed  to  be  the  finest  lookin' 
man  west  o'  the  Rio  Grande.  His  ten  kids  all  call  me 
Uncle  Bob. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1909. 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  has  decided 
upon  the  creation  of  phonographic  archives,  which  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  which  will  probably  be 
the  most  remarkable  library  on  record.  The  first  sec- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  examples  of  European  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  different  peoples  spoken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  second  will 
contain  examples  of  music  and  song  of  the  same  period, 
while  the  third  section  will  be  reserved  for  the  records 
of  contemporary  orators,  so  that  our  successors  will  not 
only  be  able  to  judge  of  their  oratorical  powers,  but 
also  their  accent. 


British  warships  have  talked  together  by  wireless 
telephone  while  under  full  head  of  steam  fifty  miles 
away  from  each  other.  Improvements  are  constantly 
being  achieved  in  this  latest  invention. 


June  5,  1909. 
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A   NOVEL   OF   THE    SOUTH. 


Ellen  Glasgow  Excels  Herself  in  the  Portrayal  of  Southern 
Character  and  Sentiment. 


"The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man"  seems  to  possess  all 
those  excellences  that  we  demand  in  high-grade  fiction. 
The  story  in  itself  is  worth  telling  because  while  it 
belongs  to  the  daily  order  of  things  the  human  nature 
that  it  sets  forth  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  admiration  and 
emulation.  It  shows  the  creative  power  in  a  high 
degree,  at  least  six  of  the  characters  being  distinctively 
memorable  for  the  fine  engraving  tones  of  their  por- 
traits. It  reflects  an  historical  period  of  American  his- 
tory, that  of  the  South  after  the  war,  and,  finally,  it 
has  an  effective,  artistic  workmanship.  We  feel  that 
the  author  was  inspired  by  a  definite  intention,  and  a 
worthy  one,  and  when  we  reach  the  last  page  we  have 
nothing  but  a  satisfied  commendation  for  the  complete- 
ness of  its  accomplishment. 

The  hero  is  Ben  Starr,  the  son  of  a  worthy  but  weak- 
minded  stone-mason  who  is  kept  in  the  path  of  virtue 
only  by  a  Spartan  rigidity  upon  the  maternal  side. 
When  Mrs.  Starr  dies  her  not  inconsolable  spouse  takes 
to  himself  another  helpmate  of  the  golden-haired 
variety,  and  little  Ben,  flying  from  an  uncongenial 
domestic  atmosphere,  launches  himself  upon  the  world 
in  search  of  education  and  a  fortune,  the  two  occu- 
pying in  his  mind  the  relative  positions  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Ben  is  not  without  a  stimulus  to  his  ambitions.  He 
remembers  the  night  when  an  aristocratic  lady  and  her 
little  girl  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the  Starr 
cottage.  When  Ben  offers  to  take  the  wet  cap  from 
the  little  guest  the  haughty  lady  refuses  to  part  with  it 
because  "he  is  a  common  boy."  Ben  did  not  know  what 
a  common  boy  was,  but  he  ascertained  by  diligent 
inquiry,  and  then  came  the  resolution  to  rise  above  the 
"common"  level.  The  little  girl  was  Sally  and  she  is 
to  become  the  magnificent  heroine  of  the  story. 

First  of  all,  Ben  becomes  errand-boy  to  a  green- 
grocer. Then  he  attracts  the  attention  of  General 
Bolingbroke  "because  when  that  gallant  and  paternal 
Southerner  asks  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  grow  up 
and  be  President,  Ben  replies  with  the  true  American 
spirit:  "No,  sir,  I'd  rather  be  God."  Neither  of  those 
positions  being  vacant  at  the  moment,  Ben  accepts  a 
job  in  the  great  tobacco  warehouse  and  applies  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  after  the  expenditure  of 
50  cents  for  assorted  literature: 

My  opportunity  came  at  last  when  Bob  Erackett,  the  man- 
ager of  the  leaf  department,  discovered  me  one  afternoon 
tucked  away  with  the  half  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  a  corner 
of  the  stemming  room,  where  the  negroes  were  singing  "Swing 
Low,   Sweet   Chariot." 

"I  say,  Ben,  why  ain't  you  out  on  the  floor?"  he  asked. 
I    laid   the    book    face    downwards    on    the    window-sill,    and 
came  out,   embarrassed  and  secretive,  to   where  he  stood.     "I 
just  dropped  down  here  a  minute  to  rest,"  I  replied. 

"You  weren't  resting,  you  were  reading.  Show  me  the 
book." 

Without  a  word  I  handed  him  the  great  dictionary,  and  he 
fingered  the  dog-eared  pages  with  a  critical  and  reflective  air. 
"Holy  Moses !  It  aint  a  blessed  thing  except  words,"  he 
exclaimed  after  a  minute.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
can  sit  down  and  read  a  dictionary  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
reading?" 

"I  wasn't  reading,  I  was  learning,"  I  answered. 
"Learning  how  ?" 

"Learning  by  heart.     I've  already  got  as  far  as  the  d's." 
"You  mean  you  can  say  every  last  word  of  them  a's,  b's,  and 
c's  straight  off?" 

I  nodded  gravely,  my  hands  behind  my  back,  my  eyes  on 
the  beams  in  the  ceiling.     "As  far  as  the  d's." 

"And  you're  doing  all  this  learning  just  to  get  an  education, 
aint  you?" 

My  eyes  dropped  from  the  beams  and  I  shook  my  head. 
"I  don't  believe  it's  there,  sir." 
"What?     Where?" 

"I  don't  believe  an  education  is  in  them.     I  did  once." 
For  a  moment  he  stood  turning  over  the  discolored  leaves 
without    replying.     "I    reckon    you    can    tell    me    the    meaning 
of  'most  any  word,  eh,  Ben  ?"  he  demanded. 
"Not  unless  it  begins  with  a,  b,  or  c,  sir." 
"Well,    any    word   beginning   with    an    a    then,    that's    some- 
thing.    There's  a  precious  lot  of  them.     How  about  allelujah, 
how's   that   for  a   mouthful?" 

Instinctively  my  eyes  closed,  and  I  began  my  reply  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  chime  in  with  the  negro  melody. 

'"Falsely  written  for  Hallelujah,  a  word  of  spiritual 
exultation,  used  in  hymn  ;  signifies,  Praise  God.  He  will  set 
his  tongue,  to  those  pious  divine  strains;  which  may  be  a 
proper  praeludium  to  those  allelujahs,  he  hopes  eternally  to 
sing. 

" 'Government  of  the  tongue.'" 

"Horay!  That's  a  whopper!"  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusi- 
asm.     "What's   a   prae-lu-dium  ?" 

"I  told  you  I  hadn't  got  to  p's  yet,"  I  returned,  not  without 
resentment. 


Little  Sally  hovers  dimly  in  the  background  during 
these  early  years  of  struggle.  Her  parents  are  dead  and 
she  is  living  with  her  maiden  aunts,  Miss  Mitty  and 
Miss  Matoaca.  Once  Ben  is  allowed  to  play  with  her 
in  the  garden,  but  the  shadow  of  his  commonness  is 
still  a  blight  upon  his  exuberance.  Sally  is  interested 
in  his.  boyish  accomplishments  and  attracted  by  his 
willingness  to  espouse  such  derelict  cats  and  dogs  as 
are  rejected  by  her  aunts,  but  the  "pale  spectre  of  the 
salt"  is  always  present.  But  Ben  advances  materially 
and  sentimentally.  General  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  the 
dictionary  incident  has  been  reported,  gives  him  an  edu- 
cation and  then  such  financial  tios  as  help  him  well 
upon  his  way  toward  wealth.  Sally  finds  that  she  has 
been  in  love  with  Ben  all  the  time,  and  although  he 
intended  to  wait  for  years  before  a  declaration,  he  finds 
that  natural  impulses  are  too  strong  for  him,  especially 
when  they  are  reinforced  by  Sally's  beautiful  prompt- 
ings. And  so  the  culprits  find  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aunts: 

"I — I  don't  think  we  understood  quite  what  you  said,  Sally 
dear,"  said  Miss  Matoaca,  in  a  hesitating  voice  ;  and  I  felt  sorry 


for  her  as  she  spoke — sorry  for  them  both  because  the  edifice 
of  their  beliefs  and  traditions,  reared  so  patiently  through  the 
centuries  by  dead  Fairfaxes  and  Blands,  had  crumbled  about 
their   ears. 

"What  she  means.  Miss  Matoaca,"  I  said  gently,  coming 
forward  into  the  firelight,  "is  that  I  have  asked  her  to  marry 
me." 

"To  marry  you — you — Ben  Starr  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Mitty 
abruptly,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  then  falling  nervelessly 
back.  "There  is  some  mistake — not  that  I  doubt,"  she  added 
courtecusly,  the  generations  of  breeding  overcoming  her  raw 
impulse  of  horror,  "not  that  I  doubt  for  a  minute  that  you  are 
an  estimable  and  deserving  character — General  Bolingbroke 
tells  me  so  and  I  trust  his  word.  But  Sally  marry  you ! 
\\  hy,  your  father — I  beg  your  pardon  for  reminding  you  of 
it — your  father  was  not  even  an  educated  man." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "my  father  was  not  an  educated  man,  but 
I  am.-' 

"That  speaks  very  well  for  you,  sir,  I  am  sure — but  how — 
how  could  my  niece  marry  a  man  who — I  apologize  again  for 
alluding  to  your  origin — whose  father  was  a  stone-cutter — 
I   have  heard?" 

"Yes,  he  was  a  stone-cutter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  wasn't 
even  a  good  one." 

"I  don't  know  that  good  or  bad  makes  a  difference,  except, 
of  course,  as  it  affected  his  earning  a  livelihood.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  a  common  workman  and  that  no  member 
of  our  family  on  either  side  has  ever  been  even  remotely 
connected  with  trade.  Surely,  you  yourself,  Mr.  Starr,  must 
be  aware  that  my  niece  and  you  are  not  in  the  same  walk  in 
life.  Do  you  not  realize  the  impossibility  of — of  the  connec- 
tion  you  speak   of?" 

"I  realized  it  so  much,"  I  answered,  "that  until  I  met  her 
this  afternoon  I  had  determined  to  wait  five — perhaps  ten 
years  before  asking  her  to  become  my  wife." 

"Ten  years  ?  But  what  can  ten  years  have  to  do  with  it  ? 
Families  are  not  made  in  ten  years,  Mr.  Starr,  and  how  could 
that  length  of  time  alter  the  fact  that  your  father  was  a 
person  ^no  education  and  that  you  yourself  are  a  self-made 
man  ?" 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  offer  her  the  man  after  he  is  made," 
I  replied.  "What  I  did  not  think  worthy  of  her  was  the  man 
in  the  making." 

"But  it  is  the  man  in  the  making  that  I  want,"  said  Sally, 
rising  to  her  feet,  and  taking  my  hand  in  hers.  "O  Aunt 
Matoaca,  I  love  him." 

How  beautiful  are  these  pictures  of  the  maiden  aunts 
with  their  exquisite  courtesy,  their  tender  affection, 
their  devotion  to  a  sense  of  duty,  their  contempt  for 
money,  their  breeding  and  pride  of  birth  that  draws 
such  gentle  but  inflexible  barriers  between  their  own 
caste  and  all  others.  Matoaca  has,  it  is  true,  deviated 
somewhat  from  the  traditional  lines  of  propriety.  She 
has  been  seduced  by  the  suffrage  movement,  then  a 
dreadful  bugbear  with  the  suspiciously  Northern  sug- 
gestion.about  it.  She  has  even  been  guilty  of  claiming 
to  her  horrified  sister  that  "there  should  be  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  and  so  strong  is  her  sense 
of  duty  that  it  even  forces  the  poor,  forlorn  little  lady 
to  walk  in  a  political  procession  with  the  flag  of  her 
principles  displayed  aloft : 

It  was  Matoaca,  and  the  breathless  horror  in  the  general's 
voice  passed  into  my  own  mind  as  I  looked.  There  she  was, 
in  her  poke  bonnet  and  her  black  silk  mantle,  walking  primly 
at  the  straggling  end  of  the  procession,  among  a  crowd  of 
hooting  small  boys  and  gaping  negroes.  Her  eyes,  very  wide 
and  bright,  like  the  eyes  of  one  who  is  mentally  deranged, 
were  fixed  straight  ahead,  over  the  lines  of  men  marching  in 
front  of  her,  on  the  blue  sky  above  the  church  steeples. 
Under  her  poke  bonnet  I  saw  her  meekly  parted  hair  and  her 
faded  cheeks,  flushed  now  with  a  hectic  color.  In  one  neatly 
gloved  hand  her  silk  skirt  was  held  primly ;  in  the  other 
she  carried  a  little  white  silk  flag,  on  which  the  staring  gold 
letters  were  lost  in  the  rippling  folds.  With  her  eyes  on 
the  sky  and  her  feet  in  the  dust,  she  marched,  a  prim,  lady- 
like figure,  an  inspired  spinster,  oblivious  alike  of  the  hooting 
small  boys  and  the  half-compassionate,  half-scoffing  gazers 
upon  the  pavement. 

"She's  crazy,  Ben,"  said  the  general,  and  his  voice  broke 
with  a  sob. 

For  a  minute,  as  dazed  as  he,  I  stared  blankly  at  the  little 
figure  with  the  white  flag.  Then  bewilderment  gave  place 
before  the  call  to  action,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  Sally 
there  as  Miss  Matoaca,  as  I  had  seen  her  in  the  rising  moon 
over  the  clipped  yew,  and  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  stock  market. 
Leaving  my  place  at  the  general's  side,  I  descended  the  steps 
at  a  bound,  and  made  my  way  through  the  jostling,  noisy  crowd 
to  the  little  lady  in  the  midst. 

"Miss  Matoaca,"   I   said. 

For  the  first  time  her  eyes  left  the  sky.  and  as  she  looked 
down,  the  consciousness  of  her  situation  entered  into  her 
strained  bright  eyes.  Her  composure  was  lost  in  a  birdlike, 
palpitating  movement  of   terror. 

"I — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  square.  Mr.  Starr,"  she  replied, 
as  if  she  were  repeating  by  rote  a  phrase  in  a  strange  tongue. 

At  my  approach  the  ridicule,  somewhat  subdued  by  the  sense 
of  her  helplesr.ess,  broke  suddenly  loose.  Bending  over,  I 
offered  her  my  arm,  my  head  still  uncovered.  As  the  hand 
holding  the  white  flag  dropped  from  exhaustion,  I  took  it,  with 
the  banner,   into   my   own. 

"Then  I'll  go  with  you.  Miss  Matoaca,"  I  responded. 


Ben  and  Sally  are  married — privately  because  the 
aunts  can  not  bring  themselves  to  recognize  so  shocking 
a  departure  from  immemorial  tradition.  Ben  is  a  rich 
man.  the  president  of  the  bank,  and  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  society  of  the  city.  A  telling  piece  of 
writing  describes  an  unexpected  visit  from  his  brother. 
President,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  twenty  years  and 
who  has  been  working  as  a  miner.  President  owes  his 
curious  name  to  a  compromise  between  his  father's 
veneration  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation 
and  his  disapproval  of  the  occupant  of  that  office.  He 
arrives  at  Ben's  house  in  the  midst  of  a  dinner  party 
and  stumbles  uncouthly  into  the  presence  of  the 
assembly: 

"Why,  Benjy  boy,"  cried  a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  joyous  sur- 
prise, and  while  every  head  turned  instantly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  words,  the  candles  and  the  roses  swam  in  a  blur 
of  color  before  my  eyes.  Standine  on  the  threshold,  between 
two  flowering  azaleas,  with  a  palm  branch  waving  above  his 
head,  was  President,  my  brother,  who  was  a  miner.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  had  last  seen  him.  and  though  he  was  rougher 
and  older  and  grayer  now.  he  had  the  same  honest  blue  eyes 
and  the  same  kind,  sheepish  face.  The  clothes  he  wore  were 
evidently  those  in  which  he  dressed  himself  for  church  on 
Sunday,  and  they  made  him  ten  times  more  awkward,  ten 
times  more  ill  at  ease  than  he  would  have  looked  in  his  suit 
of  jeans. 

"Why,  Benjy  boy,"  he  burst  out  again  ;  "and  little  Jessy." 
I  sprang  to  my  feet,  while  a  hot  wave  swept  over  me  at  the 
thought  that  for  a  single  dreadful  instant  I  had  been  ashamed 
of    my   brother.     Already    I    had    pushed    back    my    chair,    but 


before  I  could  move  from  my  place,  Sally  had  walked  the 
length  of  the  table,  and  stood,  tall  and  queenly,  between  the 
flowering  azaleas,  with  her  hand  outstretched.  There  was  no 
shame  in  her  face,  no  embarrassment,  no  hesitation.  Before 
I  could  speak  she  had  turned  and  come  back  to  us,  with  her 
arm  through  President's,  and  never  in  ray  eyes  had  she 
appeared  so  noble,  so  high-bred,  so  thoroughly  a  Bland  and  a 
Fairfax   as  she  did  at   that  moment. 

"Governor,  this  is  my  brother.  Mr.  Starr."  she  said  in  her 
low,  clear  voice.  "Ben  has  not  seen  him  for  twenty  years, 
so  if  you  will  pardon  him,  he  will  go  upstairs  with  him  to 
his  room." 

Then  comes  the  reverse  of  fortunes.  Financial 
depression  brings  a  run  upon  the  bank  and  Ben  finds 
himself  not  only  penniless,  but  with  a  crushing  debt 
upon  his  shoulders.  Under  this  affliction  we  see  Sally 
in  the  full  splendor  of  her  moral  colors.  She  is  one  of 
those  women  who  know  how  to  spend  money,  to  use 
money  royally,  without  allowing  the  taint  of  it  to  soil 
her  soul : 

"I'm  glad,  I'm  glad."  With  the  words  she  was  on  her  knees 
by  my  side,  and  her  mouth  touched  my  cheek.  "I  knew  it 
wasn't  the  worst.  Ben — I  knew  you'd  rather  give  up  the  money 
than  give  up  me.  Ah,  can't  you  see — can't  you  see,  that  the 
worst  can't  come   to   us   while   we  are  still   together?" 

Leaning  over  her,  I  gathered  her  to  me  with  a  hunger  for 
comfort,  kissing  her  eyes,  her  mouth,  her  throat,  and  the 
loosened  braid  on  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  you  witch,  you've  almost  made  me  happy,"  I  said. 

"I  am   happy.   Ben." 

"Happy?  The  horses  must  go,  and  the  carriage  and  the 
furniture  even.  We'll  have  to  move  into  some  cheap  place. 
I'll  get  a  position  of  some  kind  with  the  railroad,  and  then 
we'll  have  to  scrimp  and  save  for  an  eternity,  until  we  pay 
off  this  damned  burden   of   debt." 

She  laughed  softly,  her  mouth  at  my  ear.  "I'm  happy 
Ben." 

"We  shan't  be  able  to  keep  servants.  You'll  have  to  wear 
old  clothes,  and  I'll  go  so  shabby  that  you'll  be  ashamed  of 
me.  We'll  forget  what  a  bottle  of  wine  looks  like,  and  if  we 
were  ever  to  sec  a  decent  dinner,  we  shouldn't  recognize  it." 

Again   she  laughed,   "I'm   still   happy.   Ben." 

"We'll  live  in  some  God-forsaken,  out-of-the-way  little 
hole,  and  never  even  dare  to  ask  a  person  in  to  a  meal  for 
fear  there  wouldn't  be  enough  potatoes  to  go  around.  It  will 
be  a  daily  uphill  grind  until  I've  managed  to  pay  off  honestly 
every  cent  I   owe." 

Her  arms  tightened  about  my  neck,  "Oh,  Ben.  I'm  so  happy." 

What  follows  is  even  better,  but  the  reader  must  find 
it  for  himself.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  will  find  all 
that  there  is  to  find,  for  no  one  could  leave  this  charm- 
ing book  unfinished.  It  is  one  of  the  wholly  delightful 
stories  of  modern  American  literature. 

"The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man."  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York' 
$1.50. 

■■» 

The  story  of  the  naming  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  Some 
feeling  arose  over  a  name  for  the  town  and  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  the  admirers  of  General  Demetrius 
Ypsilanti,  the  Greek  general  who  was  important  as  a 
leader  for  the  people,  won  and  the  Greek  name  was 
given  to  the  city.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  an  attache 
of  the  Greek  legation  at  Washington  heard  of  the  city 
of  Ypsilanti.  The  evident  origin  of  the  name  interested 
him  and  he  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Ypsilanti,  asking  how 
it  happened  that  the  city  had  the  name  of  the  Greek 
general,  which  he  said  was  also  his  family  name.  He 
asked  if  there  were  any  Greeks  there  and  wished  to 
know  something  of  the  city.  The  reply  told  him  some- 
thing of  how  the  city  received  its  name  and  he 
responded  with  an  offer  of  a  portrait  of  his  kinsman 
if  the  city  cared  for  the  gift.  Later  this  was  received 
and  cared  for. 

Morgagni,  the  founder  of  modern  pathology,  was  an 
Italian.  Auenbrugger,  inventor  of  physical  diagnosis, 
an  Austrian.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination, 
and  Lister,  father  of  modern  surgery,  were  Englishmen. 
Schwann,  originator  of  the  cell  doctrine,  and  Koch;  who 
isolated  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  are  credited  to  Ger- 
many; O'Dwyer,  inventor  of  intubation,  and  Wright, 
who  worked  out  the  theory  of  opsonis,  which  teaches 
how  the  blood  fights  disease,  to  Ireland.  Pasteur, 
father  of  preventive  medicine,  who  taught  the  world 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  demonstrated  that  no  one 
need  die  of  parasitic  diseases,  was  born  in  France. 


Men's  hats,  stiff  or  soft  alike,  are  made  from  the  fur 
of  the  rabbit.  A  copper  cone,  whose  very  top  is  more 
or  less  the  shape  of  the  crown  of  a  derby  hat,  and  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  minute  holes,  is  revolved  very 
swiftly  over  a  suction  fan.  The  fur  is  fed  onto  the 
cone  and  the  suction  and  the  swift  revolution  draws 
this  against  the  cone  in  the  form  of  a  fur  cone  very 
far  in  shape  from  the  finished  hat,  but  which  rapidly 
becomes  a  finished  hat  by  sizing,  shrinking,  shaping, 
and  trimming.  Individual  skill  of  a  very  high  order 
counts  for  everything.  Danbury,  Connecticut,  makes 
90  per  cent  of  the  stiff  hats  made  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot,  for  forty  years  president 
of  Harvard  University,  surrendered  his  office  and 
stepped  into  private  life  on  May  19.  The  reins  of 
government  of  the  university  were  taken  up  by  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell,  the  new  president.  The  transfer  of 
authority  was  unmarked  by  any  interruption  in  the 
regular  college  work.  During  the  day  a  fund  of  nearly 
$150,000,  collected  by  a  committee  of  the  alumni,  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Eliot.  Although  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  Dr.  Eliot  will  do  considerable  speaking. 


On  the  largest  tobacco  farm  in  the  world,  a  250.000- 
acre  affair,  near  Amsterdam,  Georgia,  is  grown  about 
a  third  of  all  the  Sumatra  tobacco  used  for  '.Tap- 

pers in  the  United  States. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


The  Inner  Shrine.  Anonymous.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
It  may  be  that  a  certain  profitable  curiosity 
is  aroused  by  anonymity,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  no  feverish  curiosity  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  author  of  "The 
Inner  Shrine."  There  are  half  a  dozen 
women  in  America  who  might  have  written  it. 

The  story  begins  in  Paris  and  ends  in  New 
York.  Diane  Eveleth  is  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
man  whom  she  unwittingly  helps  to  ruin  by 
her  extravagances  and  the  part  that  she 
plays  in  the  extreme  society  of  the  French 
capital.  The  Marquis  de  Bienville,  claiming 
a  greater  success  than  is  actually  his,  is  chal- 
lenged by  Diane's  husband.  Bienville  fires  in 
the  air,  while  Eveleth  sends  his  bullet  into 
his  own  brain.  Then  Diane  and  her  mother- 
in-law  realize  for  the  first  time  the  rate  at 
which  they  have  been  living  and  that  they  are 
practically  penniless.  They  decide  to  return 
to  New  York,  and  so  we  are  introduced  to  the 
second  part  of  the  story. 

Poverty  has  an  ennobling  effect  upon  Diane. 
Securing  a  situation  in  the  family  of  a 
banker,  a  widower,  there  is  a  second  love 
story,  and  Diane's  troubles  seem  to  be  at 
an  end.  But  during  a  business  journey  the 
banker  meets  the  wicked  marquis,  who  boast- 
fully repeats  the  lie  that  cost  Eveleth  his  life, 
and  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  banker 
easily  recognizes  Diane  as  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  As  a  result  the  engagement  is  broken 
oft",  and  in  a  manner  of  such  calculated  bru- 
tality as  should  place  the  erstwhile  lover  be- 
yond the  pale.  How  the  tangle  is  ultimately 
straightened  the  reader  must  discover  for  him- 
self. 

The  story  is  well  told — directly,  forcefully, 
and  sincerely,  as  might  be  expected  from 
any  skillful  and  imaginative  writer.  It  should 
rank  as  a  distinct  success,  but  this  is  far 
from  saying  that  it  is  a  great  story  or  that 
it  marks  an  era  in  fiction.  It  contains  no 
touch  of  genius,  it  throws  no  strong  nor  new 
light  upon  character,  it  has  no  deep  analysis 
of  motive  or  of  human  nature,  and  none  of 
its  actors  will  join  that  permanent  collection 
that  novel  readers  carry  in  their  minds. 
Diane  is  a  striking  figure,  but  neither  unique 
nor  lovable.  The  author  presumably  did  not 
intend  to  paint  the  banker-lover  as  a  bad 
man,  but  he  is  a  bad  man,  and  repulsively 
bad.  "The  Inner  Shrine"  is  a  novel  that  will 
be  read  with  interest  as  a  bold  and  striking 
piece  of  fiction  and  it  will  rank  with — but  not 
above — many  other  contemporary  stories  of 
similar  merits.  It  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not 
great. 


ers  who  sturdily  object  to  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  attributing  characteristics  to  Deity 
and  of  a  mental  search  for  God  that  consists 
of  little  more  than  the  application  of  a  high- 
power  microscope  to  our  own  human  virtues. 
It  is  no  longer,  or  necessarily,  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  to  represent  Deity  as  omnipres- 
ent and  omnipotent  while  separating  Himself 
by  likes  and  dislikes  from  large  categories  of 
human  thought  and  action.  Many  Christians 
do  these  things  and  have  a  right  to  do  them, 
but  no  one  now  has  a  right  to  codify  certain 
beliefs  and  to  say  that  these,  and  not  others, 
represent  "Christian  Doctrine."  There  are 
many  Christians  who  exclude  adjectives  alto- 
gether from  the  vocabulary  of  their  thoughts 
about  God. 

But  within  its  limitations  the  book  is  ad- 
mirably written.  There  is  a  fine  simplicity 
about  its  style  and  a  deep  and  gentle  sincerity 
is  stamped  upon  every  page.  As  a  devotional 
work,  as  a  fine  presentation  of  the  theology 
that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  it  must  afford 
measureless  satisfaction  to  large  numbers  of 
Christians.  But  the  years  of  grace  are  too 
far  advanced  for  the  reintroduction  of  tests 
and  standards  or  for  a  separation  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats  of  dogmas  and  creeds. 


Modern  Thought  and  the  Crisis  in  Belief,  by 
A.  M.  Wenley.  Published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York;  $1.50. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a 
layman,  and  so  intelligent  a  layman,  was  se- 
lected in  1909  to  deliver  the  Baldwin  lectures 
"for  the  establishment  and  defense  of  Chris- 
tian truth."  After  reading  these  gentle  and 
scholarly  orations  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  "decay  of  the  Faith"  would  be  less  appar- 
ent if  its  presentation  were  entrusted  wholly 
to  laymen. 

The  object  of  the  lecturer  is  to  show  the 
causes  of  the  waning  influence  of  the  church, 
and  while  he  expresses  his  opinion  with  a 
graceful  moderation  it  amounts  none  the  less 
to  an  admonition  of  the  pulpit  rather  than  of 
the  pew.  Indeed,  we  would  all  of  us  go  to 
church  if  we  could  find  there  so  admirable  a 
theology,  so  frank  a  facing  of  the  facts,  so 
careful  an  emphasis  upon  the  practical  value 
of  religious  ideals  in  daily  life,  so  constant  an 
insistence  upon  the  efficacy  of  religion  to 
modify  the  conditions  of  the  world,  so  steady 
an  indication  of  future  possibilities.  The  au- 
thor's clear  insight  into  facts,  his  spiritual 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  religion  con- 
vinces us  more  than  ever  before  that  the 
people  have  not  forsaken  the  churches,  but 
that  the  churches  have  forsaken  the  people 
and  that  the  appeal  for  reunion  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to   the   preachers   and   not   elsewhere. 


The  Panama  Canal  and  Its  Makers,  by 
Vaughan  Cornish.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;   $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  well  written  survey  of 
the  Panama  Canal  works  is  an  Englishman 
and  therefore  feels  that  the  great  matters  in 
dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  the  project  are 
largely  outside  of  his  province.  He  states 
the  case  for  and  against  the  sea-level  plan 
with  moderation,  and  that  his  engineering  in- 
stincts are  not  outraged  by  the  decision  in 
favor  of  the  high  level  is  shown  by  his  opin- 
ion that  the  chief  objection  to  be  urged 
against  it  is  the   difficulty   of  defense. 

His  picture  of  the  undertaking,  although  not 
controversial,  is  one  of  special  interest.  Writ- 
ing as  an  engineer  he  keeps  well  away  from 
technical  descriptions  and  confines  his  ob- 
servations* to  just  those  points  that  appeal 
to  ordinary,  untrained  intelligence.  The  prac- 
tical work,  the  power  employed,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  force,  sanitation,  amusements,  and 
pay,  all  arrest  his  attention  and  are  the  causes 
of  exceptionally  clear  and  enthusiastic  writing. 
The  author  does  not  understand  why  so  few 
Americans  visit  the  canal,  inasmuch  as  "to 
go  to  Culebra  is  as  if  one  were  privileged  to 
watch  the  building  of  the  Pyramids."  He 
met  hardly  a  single  American  who  had  come 
voluntarily    for    pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  he 
expresses  his  surprise.  He  quotes  Senator 
Depew  to  the  effect  that  labor  union  action 
has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  in  wages 
and  food  to  run  American  ships  under  Ameri- 
can conditions  across  the  Pacific  is  double 
that  of  European  or  Japanese  steamers.  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed 
in  the  United  States  that  "the  canal  is  being 
built  with  American  money  for  the  use  of 
Europe — and,  one  may  add,  of  Japan." 


West;  discoveries  which  have  formed  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  science,  to  the  advance 
of  paleontology,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  ancient  life  of  North  America. 
His  is  a  career  full  of  adventure,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  worthy  of  lasting  recognition  by  all 
lovers    of    nature." 

Whereas  we  might  have  expected  a  some- 
what dry  book  upon  very  dry  bones  we  have 
instead  a  story  of  adventure  and  of  pursuit 
just  as  fascinating  as  if  the  quarry  were 
alive.  Mr.  Sternberg's  scientific  proclivities 
began  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen he  determined  that  fossil  collecting 
should  be  the  business  of  his  life  and  his  first 
great  opportunity  came  when  Professor  Cope 
of  Philadelphia  accepted  his  offer  to  explore 
the  chalk  of  western  Kansas.  The  success 
of  his  career  was  at  once  assured.  From  that 
day  to  this  his  assiduity  has  carried  him  to 
manv  parts  of  the  country  and  he  has  en- 
riched the  museums  of  America  and  of  Ger- 
many at  the  cost  to  himself  of  privation  and 
danger.  Rarely  do  we  find  so  fine  a  combina- 
tion of  scientist  and  descriptive  writer. 
There  are  few  hunters  of  live  game  who  can 
tell  so  good  a  story,  who  have  seen  so  much 
adventure,  or  experienced  so  many  escapes. 
Such  a  record  would  in  any  case  be  interest- 
ing, but  it  becomes  fascinating  from  the 
exuberance  of  its  style  and  the  hearty  en- 
thusiasm  that   animates   every  page. 


The  Life  of  a  Fossil  Hunter,  by  Charles  H. 
Sternberg.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;   $1.60. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Henry  Fairchild 
Osborn  says  that  the  name  of  the  author  is 
attached  to  "discoveries  in  many  parts  of  the 


Chip,  by  F.  E.  \  4.  Young.  Published  by 
John  Lane,  New  York. 
This  story  is  told  with  a  simplicity  that 
reconciles  us  with  its  improbabilities.  Bart 
Mordaunt  is  a  South  African  rancher  who, 
after  being  deceived  by  a  woman,  drags  out  a 
misanthropic  and  somewhat  dissipated  exist- 
ence on  the  borders  of  Swazieland.  Advertis- 
ing for  an  overseer,  he  engages  Chip  Farqu- 
h arson  for  that  position,  although  with  some 
misgivings  on  account  of  his  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  slender  build.  At  an  early  stage  in 
the  story  the  reader  is  allowed  to  see  that 
Chip  is  a  woman  who  for  reasons  of  her  own 
is  earning  her  living  as  a  man,  but  Mordaunt 
does  not  awake  to  this  fact  until  the  com- 
panionable qualities  of  his  overseer  have  not 
only  won  his  heart,  but  induced  him  to  re- 
form. The  idea  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  developed  with  marked  and  delicate 
skill,  while  the  picture  of  life  in  South  Africa, 
while  drawn  with  some  caution,  seems  to  be 
accurate. 

The  Lady  of  the  White  Veil,  by  Rose  O'Neil. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 
The  author  overwhelms  us  with  impossible 
and  fantastic  adventure.  There  is  a  fasci- 
nating young  man,  a  lady  in  a  white  veil — 
in  fact  two  of  them,  an  insane  artist  who  is 
also  a  criminal,  a  series  of  mysterious  assig- 
nations in  empty  houses,  and  an  intolerable 
amount  of  semi-buffoonery.  The  underlying 
idea  is  a  good  one  in  its  way  when  we  get  to 
it,  but  by  that  time  we  are  tired  of  mysterious 
footsteps,  whisperings  in  the  dark,  and  in- 
comprehensible absurdities,  sadly  out  of  place 
in  a  story  of  New  York  and  of  modern  men 
and  women.  Even  fiction  should  not  be 
wholly  impossible. 


Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman,  New  York, 
has  published  a  little  volume  of  verse  en- 
titled "Rosemary,"  by  Edith  Abercrombie- 
Miller. 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  by  William 
Newton  Clarke,  D.  D.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
$2.50. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  International 
Theological  Library,  already  containing  over 
thirty  weighty  works  by  the  foremost  theo- 
logical scientists  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  regretted  that  the  editors  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  works  of  direct  re- 
search and  scholarship  to  the  exclusion  of 
purely  doctrinal  speculations  that  might  have 
been  regarded  as  authoritative  twenty  years 
ago,  but  that  have  been  relegated  by  the  free- 
dom of  modern  thought  to  the  domain  of  per- 
sonal opinion. 

The  present  volume,  for  example,  is  not 
controversial.  Its  purpose  is  "to  state  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God — not  to  prove  it, 
but  to  present  it."  To  the  layman  who  knows 
that  there  ire  nearly  as  many  Christian  doc- 
trines of  Cod  as  there  are  Christians  the  task 
seems  a  large  one.  Moreover,  it  carries  the 
inference  with  it  that  those  who  fail  to  find 
c  w  particular  doctrines  in  this  book 
■it  Christians.  Unless  we  are  much  mis- 
tlier*  are  many  earnest  Christian  think- 


DUFFIELD  &  COMPANY  announce 


"Elizabeth  Visits    America" 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Author  of  "  Three  Weeks,"  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  etc. 

The  witty,  gay  Elizabeth  comes  to  America  and  gives  her  impressions  of  people  and 
things  in  her  own  clever  and  sprightly  manner.  There  is  a  pretty  love  interest  in  the  tale, 
and  undoubtedly  the  book  is  destined  to  create  the  greatest  amount  of  talk  and  entertainment 
from  the  very  day   of  its  publication.     Frontispiece.     $1.50. 

Second  Editions. 

MARGUERITE  BRYANT.     "Christoper  Hibbault,  Roadmaker" 


"The   story   is   well   worth    while;    not   many    of   the   new   novels    of  recent   months    are 
more  so.     It  has  a  distinctive  quality,  a  strength  that  is  convincing." — Brooklyn  Daily 
$1.50  postpaid. 


Eagle. 


MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY. 


"Rachel  Lorain" 


"A  romance  of  life  and   temperament  well  worked   out.      .      .      .      set  before   us  sym- 
pathetically and  with  skill  and  power." — Detroit  Free  Press.     $1.50  postpaid. 
"In   obtaining  for  these   player   folk   this   essential    quality  of   lovableness,    Mr.    Chatfield- 
Taylor   undeniably    has   scored    a   triumph.      .      .      .      It    is    seldom    indeed    that    a    woman    of 
more    intelligence    and    largeness   of   spirit    has    been    delineated." — Elia    W.    Peattie,    in    the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

H.  G.  WELLS  "Tono-Bungay" 

Fourth  Edition. 

"A  big  work.  It  sums  up  about  all  the  master  influences  in  modern  industrial  and 
business  life.  .  .  .  The  story  is  alive  with  power,  with  grim  humor;  thought  and  intel- 
lect are  behind  the  words  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  There  are  few  finer  bits  of 
characterization  in  all  English  fiction  than  Edward  Ponderevo,  the  prince  of  modern  hum- 
bugs, a  man  one  loves  well  in  spite  of  his  humbug.  .  .  .  And  with  all  'TONO-BUNGAY' 
is  a  poem.  There  is  spirit  and  significance  in  every  page.  It  is  really  a  great  hook.  It 
can  not  be  summed  up." — New   York  Evening  Mail. 
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The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illu- 
strated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  (or  the 
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Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 
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JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

IS 39  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY 

C[j  28,000  Acres  of  the  Finest  Farming 
and  Grazing  Land  in  California  at  Very 
Low  Figures  and  on  any  terms  de- 
sired. There  are  marked  indications 
of  oil  on  the  entire  property 

Eugene  J.  Sullivan  Company 

145  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 


Phone 
KEARNY  5090 


We  make  a  sp-cialty  of  handling 
property  for  out-of-town  clients 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horn. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical   noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,    $200. 
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Broadway  at  13th,  Oakland 
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Choice    Flower   Seeds,    Rare    Plants 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

International  Politics. 
America    and    the    Far   Eastern    Question,    by 
Thomas  F.  Millard.     Published  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co..  New  York  ;  $4. 
Asiatic  events  have  moved  so  rapidly  within 
the    last    few    years,    and    there    has    been    so 
much  perplexity   as   to   their  trend  and  inten- 
tion  that   Mr.    Millard's  book  can   hardly   fail 
of  a  welcome.      He   is   an   acute   observer,   he 
has  a  marked  power  to  arrange  facts  in  mu- 
tual  relationships  and  his  survey  is  always  a 
wide  one  and  its  parts  well  balanced. 

Mr.  Millard's  book  is  a  general  considera- 
tion of  the  disturbance  caused  by  Japan's 
emergence  into  world  affairs.  He  shows  the 
expansion  of  her  ideals  that  have  resulted 
from  initial  successes  and  he  weighs  the  prob- 
abilities of  her  policies  toward  America, 
China,  Korea,  and  Russia  with  much  political 
astuteness.  Concluding  with  an  important 
section  on  the  Philippines,  he  finds  that  here 
at  least  everything  is  good,  that  integrity  and 
efficiency  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  government  comprises  a  body  of  men 
superior  to  similar  bodies  in  the  United 
States. 

An  author  who  undertakes  such  a  task  as 
this  is  of  course  entitled  to  speak  from  a 
text,  to  avow  a  motive,  and  to  argue  toward 
a  stated  proposition.  Mr.  Millard  has  a  right 
to  state  his  opinion  that  Japanese  aspirations 
"tend  to  cause  international  dissension  and 
strife  by  impairing  interests  of  other  na- 
tions," and  inasmuch  as  he  states  this  opinion 
in  his  introduction,  it  is  a  fair  warning  of  the 
plea  that  is  to  pervade  his  book.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  a  special  plea  may  be 
advanced  with  such  partiality  as  to  invalidate 
conclusions,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  par- 
tiality amounting  at  times  almost  to  a  spite- 
fulness  causes  us  to  look  with  some  question 
upon  verdicts  that  would  otherwise  pass  un- 
challenged. To  say,  for  example,  of  the 
Japanese  emperor  that  "many  regard  him  as 
the  usual  figurehead,  occupying  himself,  after 
Oriental  fashion,  with  sensual  pleasures,  and 
leaving  the  cases  of  government  to  his  minis- 
ters," is  unworthy  of  the  serious  treatment 
of  a  great  subject.  There  is  no  ruler  today 
in  the  world  of  whom  "many"  may  not  be 
found  to  speak  in  corresponding  terms,  and 
Mr.  Millard's  capacity  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion is  so  great  that  he  could  have  satisfied 
himself  easily  upon  this  point  without  the 
citation  of  irresponsible  and  anonymous  ru- 
mors. There  are  other  cases  of  a  like  nature 
and  they  are  unfortunate  because  they  open 
the  door  to  general   suspicion. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  so  interesting  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  select  special  parts  for 
commendation.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
"The  Open  Door  in  Manchuria,"  and  with 
the  proviso  already  noted  we  shall  nowhere 
find  so  succinct  an  account  of  post  bellum 
events.  The  public  interest  in  Korea  has 
waned,  but  the  fate  of  that  curious  people 
may  well  serve  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn 
the  tale.  The  chapters  on  "Japan's  Foreign 
Relations,"  "America  and  Japan,"  and 
"Japan's  Military  and  Naval  Programme"  are 
peculiarly  important  both  as  a  revelation  of 
subtle  policy  and  the  true  nature  of  a  dis- 
pute that  seemed  to  begin  with  the  immigra- 
tion difficulty  but  that  is  only  now  broadening 
out  into  one  of  those  affairs  about  which  men 
fight.  Other  valuable  sections  are  devoted  to 
China,  and  here  the  author's  sympathies  are 
as  clearly  evident  as  are  his  antipathies  else- 
where. The  volume  is  completed  by  thirty-six 
illustrations  and  two  maps. 


tractive  feature  of  this  edition  will  be  found 
in  the  quaint,  colored  illustrations.  These 
are  of  unusual  merit  and  faithfully  representa- 
tive of  the  day.  The  price  is  $1.25  per  vol- 
ume. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
added  "The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antonius"  to  their  Handy  Volume 
Classics  that  now  form  a  handsome  and  dis- 
tinctive library.  The  translation  is  by  George 
Long  with  a  useful  index  of  terms  and  gen- 
eral index.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York, 
have  republished  "The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus," 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  preface, 
dated  by  the  author  in  1865,  says  of  these 
tales  that  they  are  "generally  considered  to  be 
the  remote  progenitors  of  the  modern  novel." 
These  versified  tales  are  eight  in  number. 

From  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  come 
three  attractive  little  booklets  by  Alice  Kath- 
arine Fallows.  They  are  entitled  "Mental 
Hygiene  in  Everyday  Living,"  "A  Talk  on 
Relaxation,"  and  "The  Point  of  View."  They 
are  wholly  free  from  the  eccentricities  that 
are  so  often  to  be  found  in  writings  of  this 
kind,  and  no  one  can  read  them  without  a 
realization  of  the  follies  of  thought  and  action 
that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  normal  life. 
The  bold,  tinted  type,  the  colored  decorations 
and  the  attractive  binding  give  them  a  spe- 
cial desirability.     The  price  is  35   cents  each. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  little  collection  of  verse  by  Edith 
Pratt  Dickens,  entitled  "The  Port  o'  Dreams, 
and  Other  Poems."  The  workmanship  is  tech- 
nically careful,  while  a  true  poetic  thought  is 
by  no  means  rare.  Many  of  the  selections 
have  a  California  inspiration  and  a  single 
stanza  from  "The  Redwood  Tree"  may  be 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  a  composition  both 
vigorous    and   delicate  : 

Wben    the    first    life   did    strive   and    fight 

Where  stands  your  noisiest  mart, 
The  lightnings    crowned    me,    fiery   bright, 
And   I  am  monarch  still,  by   right 
Of  my  undaunted  heart! 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  have 
published  an  allegorical  drama  by  Georgiana 
Goddard  King,  entitled  "The  Way  of  Perfect 
Love."  Lionella,  the  daughter  of  the  ruling 
duke,  forsakes  her  lot  in  order  that  she  may 
wander  over  the  world,  first  with  a  strolling 
player  and  then  with  a  shepherd,  in  search  of 
the  nature  of  true  love.  Finally  detached 
from  both,  and  disillusioned,  she  seeks  divine 
knowledge  in  contemplation,  and  so  returns 
to  her  duties  in  the  world.  Likewise  the  Shep- 
herd and  the  Player  cultivate  the  desire  of 
minds  emancipate,  "unattainable  and  there- 
fore immortal."  The  dramatis  persona:  are 
fourteen  in  number. 

A  useful  historical  work  has  been  done  by 
Gardner  W.  Allen  in  his  "Our  Naval  War 
with  France,"  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
fact  that  war  was  never  declared,  that  the 
state  of  hostility  was  overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  drama  of  the  French  revolution,  has 
caused  the  importance  of  the  quarrel  to  be 
underestimated  and  its  facts  to  sink  into  the 
background.  Yet  the  hostilities  between  the 
two  countries  continued  for  nearly  three  years 
and  produced  conflicts  worthy  of  the  remem- 
brance that  this  interesting  book  should  in- 
sure. There  are  sixteen  good  illustrations 
and  the  price  is  $1.50. 


Norah  Conough,  by  W.  G.  Henderson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Outing  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  New   York;   $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  two  young  men  and  of 
two  girls  who  are  thrown  into  the  close  inti- 
macy of  Australian  ranch  life.  The  story 
itself  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  but  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  portrayal  of 
a  society  of  which  we  know  too  little.  The 
Australian  has  some  marked  and  pleasant 
characteristics,  and  there  should  be  a  wel- 
come for  a  novel  that  sets  them  forth  so 
unassumingly. 


New  Publications. 
"When   Skies  Are  Gray"  is  a  little  volume 
of    verse    by    Clarence    Watt    Heazlitt.      It    is 
published  by  the    Neale    Publishing   Company, 
New  York  and  Washington. 

The  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  tiny  volume  in  the  Primers 
of  Peace  series,  entitled  "All  Is  Well."  It  is 
edited  by  Jeanne  Gillespie  Pennington  and 
consists  of  quotations  from  eminent  authors 
on  the  philosophy  of  daily  life.  An  attractive 
little  compilation.     Price,  50  cents. 

"Cheer  Up,"  by  Charles  F.  Raymond,  is  a 
little  volume  of  hopeful  counselings  on  daily 
life,  their  nature  being  well  indicated  by  the 
title  and  by  the  foreword,  which  reads : 
"There  is  a  dim  past,  an  uncertain  future, 
but  this,  my  friend,  is  a  very  lively  present." 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Dodge  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York.     Price,  75  cents. 

Lovers  of  Jane  Austen  will  rejoice  in  the 
series  now  appearing  from  the  house  of  Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  latest  to  be 
published  is  "Emma,"  in  two  volumes,  printed 
in    large    type    and   tastefully    bound.      An    at- 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Coincident  with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Eliot 
from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University, 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  publishing 
a  little  book  by  Dr.  Eugen  Kuehnemann, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Breslau,  on  "Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of 
Harvard  University,  May  19,  1869 — May  19, 
1909."  His  study  of  Dr.  Eliot's  life  work  is 
marked  by  the  thoroughness  of  plan  and  de- 
tail that  characterize  the  work  of  German 
scholars. 

Hitherto  published  in  four  volumes,  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  John  Lothrop  Motley's  "History 
of  the  United  Netherlands"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Harpers  in  a  set  of  two.  There 
is  no  abridgment  of  material,  the  difference 
in  bulk  being  due  to  details  of  manufacture, 
such  as  thin   paper,   etc. 

William  Dana  Orcutt,  author  of  "The 
Spell,"  exchanged  a  few  words  the  other  day 
with  the  boy  who  runs  the  news  stand  at  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  New  York  hotels.  Mr. 
Orcutt,  a  guest  at  the  hotel  while  stopping  in 
New  York,  went  to  claim  two  theatre  tickets 
reserved  at  the  stand  in  his  name.  "Are  you 
William  Dana  Orcutt  ?"  demanded  the  cus- 
todian. "So  you  wrote  this  here  'The  Spell,' 
did  you?"  pointing  to  the  book.  "I  did,"  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Orcutt.  "What's  the  matter  with 
it?  Can't  you  sell  it?"  "Oh,  sure;  it  goes 
all  right,"  said  the  youthful  vender,  gener- 
ously. "But  say,  you  fellows  don't  none  of 
yer  know  how  to  sell  a  book."  "What's  wrong 
with  us?"  humbly  asked  the  author  from  Bos- 
ton. "Why,"  said  the  other,  "what  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  a  pretty  girl  and  put  her  on 
the  cover,  and  after  that  it  don't  make  no 
d bit  of  difference  what's  inside  the  book." 

Not  much  attention  is  being  paid  in  Amer- 
ica or  England  to  the  centenary  of  Edward 
FitzGerald,    and   it    may    be   just   as    well,    for 


his  immortality  rests  upon  "The  Rubaiyat," 
unless  one  makes  a  possible  exception  in  the 
case  of  his  lyric,  "Meadows  in  Spring."  It 
was  Dante  Rossetti  who  "discovered"  the 
beauty  of  "The  Rubaiyat"  for  the  world  soon 
after  its  publication  and  set  the  world  to  read- 
ing it.  FitzGerald  is  buried  in  the  Boulge 
churchyard,  and  on  his  grave  blossoms  a  rose 
bush  raised  from  seed  taken  by  William  Simp- 
son from  the  grave  of  Omar  Khayyam  at 
Naishapur. 

Mr.  Herman  Whitaker's  novel,  "The 
Planter,"  has  given  rise  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  picture  of 
the  Mexican  rubber  plantations  and  the  state 
of  slavery  that  he  represents  as  existing 
thereon.  The  general  expert  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  picture  is  by  no  means  over- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  speaking  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  said  :  "Our  rich- 
est men  and  women  who  deny  themselves 
nothing  else,  deny  themselves  books.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
common  novel  at  6  shillings  is  bought  by 
private  purchasers ;  the  circulating  libraries 
take  the  other  80  per  cent.  The  7-penny 
novel  is  hanging  over  our  heads,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  being  taught  that  no  book  should  cost 
more  than  7  pence.  I  need  not  point  out 
to  the  mathematician  that  the  result  to  the 
novelist  must  be  ruin.  In  the  meantime, 
while  the  public  is  thrifty  in  book-buying  the 
profession  of  authorship  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  all  who  have  other  means  of  support." 

-*♦»■ 

The  Song  of  the  Goose  Girl. 
King    Arthur    and    his    knights    go    riding    by,    go 

riding  by, 
Queen  Guinivere  and  Lancelot  go  riding  by,  and  I, 

Who    keep    my   flock  the   road    beside, 

Have  seen  them  ride 

And  heard  them  sing: 

"It  is  the   Spring, 

And  trees  once  more  are  blossoming." 

I  heard  Sir  Lancelot  sing:      "O  Heart's  Desire,  my 

Heart's   Desire, 
The    spark   of   life   has    fanned    yet    once    again    to 
flame  of  fire." 

I   heard  the    Queen's  voice  caroling: 

"It  is   the   Spring, 

The  breath  of  May 

And    cuckoo's    lay 

Have  called  us  back  to  eartb  this  day." 

From  Avalon  they  come  on  each  May-day,  on  each 

May-day, 
Through   Camelot   and    Lyonesse   to   Joyous   Garde, 
they  wend  their  way. 
.1  keep  my  flock  the  road  beside, 
And   see   them    ride 
And  hear  them  sing: 
"It  is   the   Spring, 
And  Life  once  more  is  blossoming." 

O  Queen  of  rainbow  mist  from  shore  to  shore,  and 

shore  to   shore, 
As  onward  through  this  drowsy  land  of  ours  you 
pass  once  more, 

There  comes  the  first  call  of  the  Spring. 

And   as  you   sing 

With  sudden  zest 

At  your  behest 

Men  hail  once  more  the  Mystic  Quest. 
— Alix  Egerton,  in  Westminster  Gazette. 

-*♦*» 

When  Demetra  Vaka  (Mrs.  Kenneth 
Brown)  began  writing  about  Turkey  and  the 
Turks,  many  people  expressed  their  surprise 
and  incredulity  at  the  favorable  view  of  them 
which  she  gave.  Now  comes  their  bloodless 
revolution — the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world — and  although  blood  had  to  be  shed  in 
the  second  revolution,  this  need  never  have 
been,  had  the  old  regime  not  executed  its 
counter  revolution.  Now  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Brown's  words  are  being  remembered  as  al- 
most of  a  prophetic  character,  and  great  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  her  just  published 
book,  "Karemlik,"  which  presents  a  new  pic- 
ture of  Turkish  life. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  5,  1909. 


WAS  IT  A  SPECTRE? 

The  Mystery  of  a  Desirable  Surburban  Residence. 


He  was  waiting  for  her:  he  had  been  wait- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  dusty  suburban 
lane,  with  a  row  of  big  trees  on  one  side  and 
some  eligible  building  sites  on  the  other — 
and  far  away  to  the  southwest  the  twinkling 
yellow  lights  of  the  city.  It  was  not  quite 
like  a  country  lane,  for  it  had  a  pavement 
and  lamp-posts,  but  it  was  not  a  bad  place 
for  a  meeting  all  the  same;  and  farther  up, 
toward  the  cemetery-,  it  was  really  quite  rural, 
and  almost  pretty,  especially  in  twilight.  But 
twilight  had  long  deepened  into  night,  and 
still  he  waited.  He  loved  her,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  her,  with  the  complete 
disapproval  of  every  reasonable  person  who 
had  been  consulted.  And  this  half -clan  destine 
meeting  was  tonight  to  take  the  place  of  the 
grudgingly  sanctioned  weekly  interview — be- 
cause a  certain  rich  uncle  was  visiting  at  her 
house,  and  her  mother  was  not  the  woman 
to  acknowledge  to  a  moneyed  uncle,  who 
might  '"go  off"  any  day,  a  match  so  deeply 
ineligible  as  hers  with  him. 

So  he  waited  for  her,  and  the  chill  of  an 
unusually  severe  evening  entered  into  his 
bones. 

The  policeman  passed  him  with  but  a  surly 
response  to  his  "good-night."  "The  bicyclists 
went  by  him  like  gray  ghosts  with  fog-horns; 
and  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  and  she  had  not 
come. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  rurned 
toward  his  lodgings.  His  road  led  him  by 
her  house — desirable,  commodious,  suburban 
— and  he  walked  slowly  as  he  neared  it.  She 
might,  even  now,  be  coming  out.  But  she 
was  not.  There  was  no  sign  of  movement 
about  the  house,  no  sign  of  life,  no  lights  even 
in  the  windows.  And  her  people  were  not 
early  people. 

He  paused  by  the  gate,  wondering. 

Then  he  noticed  that  the  front  door  was 
open — wnde  open — and  the  street-lamp  shone 
a  little  way  into  the  dark  hall.  There  was 
something  about  all  this  that  did  not  please 
him — that  scared  him  a  little,  indeed.  The 
house  had  a  gloomy  and  deserted  air.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  that  it  harbored  a  rich 
uncle.  The  old  man  must  have  left  early. 
In  which  case 

He  walked  up  the  path  and  listened.  No 
sign  of  life.  He  passed  into  the  hall.  There 
was  no  light  anywhere.  Where  was  every- 
body, and  why  was  the  front  door  open  ? 
There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
dining-room  and  the  study  (nine  feet  by 
seven,)  were  equally  blank.  Every  one  was 
out,  evidently.  But  the  unpleasant  sense  that 
he  was,  perhaps,  not  the  first  casual  visitor 
to  walk  through  that  open  door  impelled  him 
to  look  through  the  house  before  he  went 
away  and  closed  it  after  him.  So  he- went  up- 
stairs, and  at  the  door  of  the  first  bedroom 
he  came  to  he  struck  a  wax-match,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  sitting-rooms.  Even  as  he  did  so 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  alone.  And  he  was 
prepared  to  see  something ;  for  what  he  saw 
he  was  not  prepared.  For  what  he  saw  lay 
on  the  bed,  in  a  white,  loose  gown — and  it 
was  his  sweetheart,  and  its  throat  was  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  He  does  not  know  what 
happened  then,  nor  how  he  got  down-stairs 
and  into  the  street ;  but  he  got  out  somehow, 
and  the  policeman  found  him  in  a  fit,  under 
the  lamp-post  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
He  could  not  speak  when  they  picked  him  up, 
and  he  passed  the  night  in  the  police  cells, 
because  the  policeman  had  seen  plenty  of 
drunken  men  before,  but  never  one  in  a  fit. 

The  next  morning  he  was  better,  though 
still  very  white  and  shaky.  But  the  tale  he 
told  the  magistrate  was  convincing,  and  they 
sent  a  couple  of  constables  with  him  to  her 
house. 

There  was  no  crowrd  about  it  as  he  had 
fancied  there  would  be,  and  the  blinds  were 
not  down. 

As  he  stood,  dazed,  in  front  of  the  door,  it 
opened  and  she  came  out. 

He  held  on  to  the  door-post  for  support. 

"She's  all  right,  you  see,"  said  the  police- 
man, who  had  found  him  under  the  lamp ; 
"I  told  you  you  was  drunk,  but  you  would 
know  best " 

When  he  was  alone  with  her,  he  told  her — 
not  all — for  that  would  not  bear  telling — but 
how  he  had  come  into  the  commodious, 
suburban  house,  and  how  he  had  found  the 
door  open  and  the  lights  out,  and  that  he  had 
been  into  that  long  back  room  facing  the 
stairs,  and  had  seen  something — in  even  try- 
ing to  hint  at  which  he  turned  sick  and  broke 
down  and  had  to  have  brandy  given  him. 

"But,  my  dearest,"  she  said,  "I  dare  say 
the  house  was  dark,  for  we  were  all  at  the 
theatre  with  my  uncle,  and  no  doubt  the  door 
was  open,  for  the  servants  will  run  out  if 
they're  left.  But  you  could  not  have  been  in 
that  room,  because  I  locked  it  when  I  came 
away,  and  the  key  was  in  my  pocket.  I 
dressed  in  a  hurry  and  I  left  all  my  odds  and 
ends  lying  about." 

"I  know,"  he  said ;  "I  saw  a  green  scarf  on 

a  chair,  and  some  long  brown  gloves,  and  a  lot 

of   hair-pin'    and   ribbons,  and   a   prayer-book, 

and  a  lace  handkerchief  on  the  dressing-table. 

I    e'ren    noticed    the    calendar    on    the 

e — October      21st.      At      least,      it 

that,    because   this   is    May.      And 

.;.     Your  calendar  is  at  October  21st, 


"No,  of  course  it  isn't,"  she  said,  smiling 
rather  anxiously :  "but  all  the  other  things 
were  just  as  you  say.  You  must  have  had  a 
dream,  or  a  vision,  or  something." 

He  was  a  very  ordinary,  commonplace 
young  man,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  visions, 
but  he  never  rested  day  or  night  till  he  got 
his  sweetheart  and  her  mother  away  from  that 
commodious  house  and  settled  them  in  a  quite 
distant  suburb.  In  the  course  of  the  removal, 
he  incidentally  married  her.  and  the  mother 
went  on  living  with  them. 

His  nerves  must  have  been  a  good  bit 
shaken,  because  he  was  very  queer  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  always  inquiring  if  any  one 
had  taken  the  desirable  suburban  house;  and 
when  an  old  stockbroker  with  a  family  took 
it,  he  went  the  length  of  calling  on  the  old 
gentleman  and  imploring  him,  by  all  that  he 
held  dear,  not  to  live  in  that  fatal  house. 

"Why  ?"  said  the  stockbroker,  not  un- 
naturally. 

And  then  he  got  so  vague  and  confused, 
between  trying  to  tell  why  and  trying  not  to 
tell  why,  that  the  stockbroker  showed  hiin  out, 
and  thanked  his  God  that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  allow  a  lunatic  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  taking  that  really  remarkably  cheap 
and  desirable  suburban  residence. 

Now  the  curious  and  quite  inexplicable  part 
of  this  story  is  that  when  she  came  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  she  found  him  looking  like 
death,  with  the  morning  paper  in  his  hand. 
He  caught  hers — he  could  not  speak,  and 
pointed  to  the  paper.  And  there  she  read  that 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first,  a  young  lady, 
the  stockbroker's  daughter,  had  been  found, 
with  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  on  the 
bed  in  the  long  back  bedroom  facing  the 
stairs  of  that  desirable  suburban  house. 


Spreading  Good  Music. 

During  the  month  of  April  there  was  held 
in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  which  boasts 
of  thirty-seven  cotton  mills  and  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  a  four  days'  musical  festi- 
val. Mr.  Walter  Damrosch's  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Willy  Olsen's  Dresden 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  Converse 
College  (Spartanburg)  Choral  Society  of  two 
hundred  voices,  gave  the  main  body  of  the 
performances.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Olive 
Fremstad,  Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  Mrs.  Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey,  Miss  Nevada  Van  Der  Veer, 
Mr.  Reed  Miller,  and  Mr.  Gustaf  Holmquist. 
The  auditorium  in  which  the  concerts  were 
held  seats  2500  people,  and  it  was  fulL 

These  musical  festivals  at  Spartanburg 
were  begun  in  1895  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Peters,  who 
was  director  of  music  at  Converse  College. 
The  basis  of  the  festival  was  the  Converse 
College  Choral  Society,  at  that  time  number- 
ing about  one  hundred  members.  In  1898, 
Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer's  Boston  Festival  Or- 
chestra gave  the  first  orchestral  concerts  in 
connection  with  the  festival.  In  1906,  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  consisting  of 
fifty  men,  with  Walter  Damrosch  as  con- 
ductor, was  engaged,  and  the  scope  of  the 
festival  greatly  enlarged.  Such  artists  as 
Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme.  Gadski,  and  Mme. 
Fremstad  and  the  De  Rezkes  have  previously 
appeared.  The  work  of  the  chorus  has  stead- 
ily improved,  and  the  list  of  great  choral 
works  which  have  been  sung  at  these  con- 
certs is  one  to  be  proud  of. 

The  festival  has  had  the  financial  backing 
of  the  business  men  of  Spartanburg,  eight  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Spartanburg  business  world 
having  acted  as  an  executive  committee  and 
assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  the  festival.  This  has  risen  from  the 
modest  figure  of  S275  for  the  first  festival  to 
the  respectable  sum  of  S9000  for  the  festival 
of  1909.  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  these  gentlemen  have  had  to 
make  good  a  deficit,  it  being  part  of  the 
record  of  the  festival  that  it  has  accumulated 
a   surplus. 


Dwight  J.  Partello,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  Berlin,  has  by  far  the  great- 
est and  most  valuable  collection  of  old  violins 
now  in  existence.  In  fact,  since  the  sale  of 
the  famous  Baron  Knoop  instruments,  it  is 
the  only  really  great  violin  collection  in  the 
world.  Unlike  most  collectors,  Mr.  Partello 
plays  himself.  At  his  house  he  has  afternoon 
chamber  music  performances  twice  a  week 
during  the  winter  season  for  his  own  private 
amusement.  His  unmarried  daughter,  Adeline 
Partello,  alternates  with  him  in  playing  first 
and  second  violin,  and  his  other  daughter, 
now'  the  Baroness  von  Horst,  plays  the  piano 
parts. 

-•♦> 

Theatrical  managers  now  take  the  child- 
actors  in  their  companies  into  partnership, 
and  thus  evade  the  restrictions  of  the  child- 
labor  law.  Henry  W.  Savage  in  this  way 
outwitted  the  Chicago  guardians  of  other 
people's  children.  The  super-serviceable  ef- 
forts of  some  of  the  reformers  have  seldom 
found  a  use  less  justifiable  than  this  crusade 
to  annoy  and  harass  performers  who  are  al- 
most   invariably    well    treated    and    well    paid. 


The  lives  of  the  six  great  Victorian  poets 
extended  originally  over  just  a  century,  from 
the  birth  of  Tennyson,  the  eldest  of  them,  in 
1809,  to  the  death  of  Swinburne,  the  youngest, 
this  year. 


Barrie's  Apprenticeship. 
Among  the  confidences  that  J.  M.  Barrie 
has  made  concerning  the  early  years  of  his 
career  there  is  none  more  intimate  or  more 
enlightening  than  this  bit,  which  adds  the 
pathos  of  a  story  strangely  in  contrast  with 
his  own : 

The  malignancy  of  publishers  could  not  turn 
me  back.  From  the  day  on  which  I  first 
tasted  blood  in  the  garret  my  mind  was  made 
up  ;  there  could  be  no  hum-dreadful-drum  pro- 
fession for  me  ;  literature  was  my  game.  It 
was  not  highly  thought  of  by  those  who 
wished  me  well ;  I  remember  being  asked  by 
two  maiden  ladies,  about  the  time  I  left  the 
university,  what  I  was  to  be,  and  when  I  re- 
plied brazenly,  "An  author."  they  flung  up 
their  hands,  and  one  exclaimed  reproachfully, 
"And  you  an  M.  A. '"  My  mother's  views  at 
first  were  not  dissimilar ;  for  long  she  took 
mine  jestingly  as  something  I  would  grow  out 
of,  and  afterwards  they  hurt  her  so  that  I 
tried  to  give  them  up.  To  be  a  minister — that 
she  thought  was  among  the  fairest  prospects, 
but  she  was  a  very  ambitious  woman,  and 
sometimes  she  would  add,  half  scared  at  her 
appetite,  that  there  were  ministers  who  had 
become  professors,  "but  it  was  not  canny  to 
think  of  such  things." 

I  had  only  one  person  on  my  side,  an  old 
tailor,  one  of  the  fullest  men  I  have  known, 
and  quite  the  best  talker.  He  was  a  bachelor 
(he  told  me  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
woman),  a  lean  man,  pallid  of  face,  his  legs 
drawn  up  when  he  walked  as  if  he  was  ever 
carrying  something  in  his  lap  ;  his  walks  were 
of  the  shortest,  frcra  the  tea-pot  on  the  hob 
to  the  board  on  which  he  stitched,  from  the 
board  to  the  hob.  and  so  to  bed.  He  might 
have  gone  out  had  the  idea  struck  him.  but  in 
the  years  I  knew  him,  the  last  of  his  brave 
life,  I  think  he  was  only  in  the  open  twice, 
when  he  "flitted" — changed  his  room  for  an- 
other hard  by.  I  did  not  see  him  make  these 
journeys,  but  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  and  he 
is  somewhat  dizzy  in  the  odd  atmosphere;  in 
one  hand  he  carries  a  box-iron,  he  raises  the 
other,  wondering  what  this  is  on  his  head,  it 
is  a  hat;  a  faint  smell  of  singed  cloth  goes 
by  with  him.  This  man  had  heard  of  my 
set  of  photographs  of  the  poets  and  asked  for 
a  single  sight  of  them,  which  led  to  our  first 
meeting.  I  remember  how  he  spread  them  out 
on  his  board,  and  after  looking  long  at  them, 
turned  his  gaze  on  me  and  said  solemnly. 
What  can  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own? 

These  lines  of  Cowley  were  new  to  me, 
but  the  sentiment  was  not  new.  and  I  mar- 
veled how  the  old  tailor  could  see  through  me 
so  well.  So  it  was  strange  to  me  to  discover 
presently  that  he  had  not  been  thinking  of  me 
at  all.  but  of  his  own  young  days,  when  that 
couplet  sang  in  his  head,  and  he,  too,  had 
thirsted  to  set  off  for  Grub  Street,  but  was 
afraid,  and  while  he  hesitated  old  age  came, 
and  then  Death,  and  found  him  grasping  a 
box  iron. 

■*•* 

The  first  international  hunting  and  field 
sport  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Vienna  from 
May  to  October,  1910.  under  the  patronage 
of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  A  notice  from 
the  publicity'  bureau  says :  "Tbe  exhibition 
promises  to  be  a  first-class  attraction,  at 
which  nearly  every  country  will  be  repre- 
sented. Not  the  least  interesting  feature  will 
be  an  instructive  section,  giving  not  only  a 
picture  of  the  various  historical  and  modern 
methods  of  hunting,  together  with  the  vari- 
ous weapons  in  use,  but  also  containing  a 
collection  of  ancient  hunting  literature." 
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Loose  Fitting 

B.V.D. 


Eocene  Kora,  the  Hatter, 
Miller  New  York  hats.      15  Kearny  St. 


Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

50c  and  upwards  a  garment 

If  B.V.D/S  do  not  keep  him  cooler  and 
more  comfortable  in  hot  weather,  than 
any  under  garment  he  has  ever  worn. 
If  the  man  says  they  do,  buy  a  suit  of 
B.V.  D.'s  and  find  out  B.  V.  D.  comfort 
for  yourself. 

Every  B.V  D.  garment  is  correctly  cut, 
accurately  stitched,  made  from  a  light, 
durable  material,  and 
Identified  Only  By  This  Red  Woven 
Ubel 


MADE.  FOR  THE! 
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LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Ellen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  xrso  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

DepL  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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•PEGGY  FROM  PARIS"  AND   "STEAL- 
ING HOME." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


This  is  certainly  a  most  confusing,  a  most 
bewildering  town.  I  crossed  Fillmore  Street 
the  other  evening  on  my  way  to  the  Princess 
Theatre,  and  there,  on  both  sides  of  Wishbone 
Alley,  as  it  has  been  irreverently  dubbed  by 
pro-Van  Ness  Avenueites — that  was,  however, 
before  the  return-down-town  exodus  had  be- 
gun, when  there  was  some  partisanship  of 
feeling — was  a  huge,  steady  procession  of  Sat- 
urday night  saunterers.  The  street  was  gay 
and  brilliant,  with  the  illuminations  from  the 
over-arching  "wishbones"  showing  that  the 
original  wishbone  projectors  knew  what  they 
were  about  when  they  had  it  spanned  for  so 
many  blocks  with  the  derided  but  most  effica- 
cious wishbone-shaped  arches  of  illumination. 
For  the  Saturday  night  crowd  consists  of 
wage-earners  who  are  going  to  have  surcease 
from  toil  and  a  holiday  outing  on  the  mor- 
row, and  they  like  the  aspect  of  their  little 
world  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  feelings. 

This  nightly  illumination  of  Fillmore 
Street  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  giving  it 
permanence  as  an  up-town  Rialto,  and,  with 
the  Chutes  thrown  in  as  an  added  element  of 
attraction,  this  narrow,  yet  popular  thorough- 
fare bids  fair  to  yield,  if  not  permanent  sup- 
port, at  least  a  patronage  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  support  a  few  up-town  theatres  for 
some   time   to    come. 

Peggy,  and  George  Ade,  too,  it  seems,  both 
from  Paris,  are  with  us  this  week,  and  since 
George  Ade  is  George  Ade,  it  follows  that 
there  are  some  funny  things  in  "Peggy  from 
Paris,"  which  is  continuing  at  the  Princess. 
Still,  no  matter  how  hospitable  we  may  wish 
to  be  to  the  passing  guest,  truth  compels  me 
to  state  that  "Peggy  from  Paris"  is  an  indi- 
cation that  Jove,  even  Jove  Ade,  sometimes 
nods.  It  was  unquestionably  between  nods 
that  the  comedy  was  evolved,  but  the  habit  of 
tossing  off  jokes,  and  rural  types,  and  irrev- 
erent high  spirits  is  so  confirmed  that  these 
things,  although  in  a  less  degree  of  merit  than 
those  which  George  Ade  has  habituated  us  to 
expect  from  his  nimble  pen,  are  scattered  with 
sufficient  liberality  throughout  the  play  to  en- 
able it  to  yield  one  a  fairly  jolly  evening's 
entertainment. 

The  fun  is  farcical  rather  than  satirical, 
although  the  point  of  the  joke  certainly  has 
a  satirical  gleam  to  it  when  somebody,  I  for- 
get who,  but  the  impresario  probably,  of  the 
Paragon  Theatre,  remarked  to  a  warbling  as- 
pirant, "We  want  no  music  around  here. 
This  is  a  comic-opera  house." 

Zoe  Barnett  plays  Peggy  with  her  usual 
dainty  charm,  and  attractive  vocalization. 
Zoe  is  a  dear,  because  she  has  sufficient  indi- 
viduality* and  attractiveness,  together  with 
a  pretty  little  finish  to  her  work,  to  banish 
yawns  and  ennui,  and  keep  one  pleased  and 
attentive.  Her  laughing  song  is  quite  a  feat. 
How  she  must  have  practiced  it!  That  sort 
of  thing  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical 
effort,  as  it  necessitates  a  considerable 
amount  of  auto-suggestion. 

Either  I  have  not  yet  seen  Fred  Mace  with 
a  funny  part,  or  else  he  is  struggling  with  a 
prolonged  fit  of  the  blues.  These  things  will 
happen  sometimes,  and  more  to  comedians, 
they  say,  than  to  plain,  ornery  folks.  Think 
of  it,  oh  think,  a  comedian  with  a  fit  of  the 
blues !  The  blues  are  a  ghastly  crew  to  con- 
sort with,  even  for  settled  and  serious-minded 
people,  but  when  they  haggardly  invade  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  one  who  makes  his 
living  by  jollity — "The  pity  of  it,  Iago  I  Oh, 
Iago,  the  pity  of  it  I"  But  a  truce  to  such 
talk,  or  I  shall  be  persuading  Mr.  Mace  and 
his  friends  that  he  has  the  blues,  whether 
he  has  or  no. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  Marie  Nel- 
son, the  new  soprano,  although  rather  color- 
less an  actress,  has  a  pretty  and  well-carrying 
voice,  and  May  Boley  in  the  very'  extreme  of 
meaningless  burlesque,  seems  to  please  as  the 
German   maid. 

Budd  Ross's  contortionistic  evolutions  were 
very  funny  in  the  middle  act,  but  the  youth 
was  obliged  to  subside  in  the  last. 

Reginald  Travers  seems  to  have  finally 
struck  out  his  line  in  rural  character  parts, 
the  chorus  is  sprightly,  pretty,  and  prettily 
voiced,  and  the  lyrics  of  William  Loraine, 
though  rather  commonplace,  are  sufficiently 
tuneful  to  please  the  public's  ear,  and  win 
plaudits  and  appreciation  from  the  public's 
hands. 

*         *  * 

How  twenty-centuryish  is  this  central  idea 
of     the     Mabel     Hite-Mike     Donlin     playlet. 


'"What  will  we  have  for  a  play  ?"  says  Mabel. 
"Oh.  we'll  write  up  just  a  little  bit  of  our 
home  life,"  says  Mike,  stealing  a  fond,  pos- 
sessing arm  around  Mabel's  yielding  waist. 
For  be  it  known  to  you,  Mr.  Man  who  wasn't 
there,  that  Mabel  is  Mabel,  and  Mike  is  Mike 
in  "Stealing  Home,"  and  Mabel,  it  is  quite 
plain  to  see,  is,  in  every-day  life,  just  that 
sort  of  a  tantalizing,  teasing,  elusive,  unex- 
pected, fascinating,  pretendedly  vixenish,  gay 
butterfly  of  a  little  siren  who  to  him  who 
owns  her,  and  while  he  owns  her,  makes  life 
one  long  holiday,  and  keeps  her  possessor 
healthily  on  his  knees.  From  the  vaudeville 
point  of  view,  she  is  quite  a  dazzling  bit  of 
personality,  is  the  merry  Mabel,  a  sort  of  a 
pocket  edition  of  a  twentieth -century  music- 
hall  Cleopatra,  and,  like  her  of  ancient  Egypt, 
of  infinite  variety.  Anything  she  sets  out  to 
do  she  does  well,  whether  it  is  to  sing  a  song, 
read  a  curtain  lecture,  make  love  to  a  rebel- 
lions partner,  or  do  an  imitation  stunt.  When 
she  sings,  she  can  infuse  into  her  song  a 
pretty  strain  of  an  elusive  something  that 
simultaneously  wins  liking  for  her  and  pleases 
the  musical  ear.  When  she  talks,  you  glue 
your  opera-glass  to  your  eye,  and  listen, 
knowing  well  that  the  laugh  around  the  cor- 
ner is  coming  soon. 

Mike  Donlin  doesn't  do  much  except  saun- 
ter about,  and  look  husbandish,  and  indulgent 
to  fascinating  Mabel,  and  generally  likable. 
At  the  close  of  the  act,  when  the  audience 
intimated  in  unmistakable  accents  that  it  had 
taken  them  both  to  its  bosom,  Mabel,  in  a  gale 
of  high  spirits,  went  from  one  bit  of  cute 
absurdity  to  another,  and  kept  us  in  a  corre- 
sponding gale  until  she  had  finally  disap- 
peared. Altogether,  I  should  say  that  the 
fond  Mike  has  captured  a  partner  who  enjoys 
life  from  the  crown  of  her  curl-topped  head  to 
the  toe  of  her  small  boot,  and  that,  baseball 
champion  and  hero  in  sporting  life  though  he 
be,  he  never  forgets  to  say  daily,  "Oh,  the 
luck !     How  did  I  ever  catch  her !" 

There  is  another  act  in  this  week's  bill  that, 
in  itself,  is  going  to  draw  people  to  the  the- 
atre. This  is  Claude  Gillingwater  in  his  own 
comedy  sketch  entitled,  "A  Strenuous  Re- 
hearsal." 

Mr.  Gillingwater  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
hit  on  a  very  good  idea  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
excellent  acting.  Whoever  remembers  the 
Rosina  Yokes  company  in  "A  Pantomime  Re- 
hearsal" will  have  some  idea  of  the  shrieks 
of  wild  mirth  with  which  Mr.  Gillingwater's 
performance  was  punctuated.  For,  like  the 
stage  manager  in  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal," 
Mr.  September  Knightley  in  "A  Strenuous 
Rehearsal"  makes  an  enormously  amusing  ex- 
hibition of  the  state  of  raw  nerve  exaspera- 
tion in  which  a  stage  coach  passes  his  tor- 
tured  existence. 

Why  are  manifestations  of  tortured  nerves 
so  funny  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  primitive  sense 
of  humor  that  makes  us  find  them  so.  At  any 
rate,  when  stage-coach  Knightley  passes  from 
a  state  of  pallid,  stilly  despair  to  a  sudden 
access  of  frenzy  in  which  he  kicks,  with  splen- 
did aim,  showers  of  small  objects  all  over 
the  room,  clenches  his  fists,  gradually  sheds 
coat,  cravat,  and  the  smoothness  of  his  locks, 
the  while  he  endeavors  to  awaken  the  com- 
placently slumbering  imagination  of  a  stage- 
struck  woman,  whom  he  is,  through  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  thousand-dollar  check,  desperately 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  a,  b,  c  of  acting, 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  audience  rock 
helplessly,  hysterically  in  their  seats,  their 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  while  yelps  of 
mingled  suffering  and  delight  issued  from 
their   widely   distended   lips. 

And  so,  all  hail  to  thee,  Claude  Gilling- 
water. For  has  not  the  poet  said  an  honest 
laugh's   the  kindliest  gift  of  God? 

A  fastidious  person  would  not  fail  to  take 
exception  to  the  vulgarities  in  Billy  Van's 
burnt-cork  act.  True  his  voice,  which  was 
partly  feebly  megaphonous  and  partly  faintly 
foghornious,  was  funny.  So  was  his  delivery. 
But  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  humorous 
in  a  realistic  description  of  a  bad  stomach- 
ache, and,  besides,  there  were  other  vulgari- 
ties in  Mr.  Van's  discourse  which  made  a 
little  of  him  go  a  long  way. 

The  Avedano  operatic  quartet,  although  the 
female  part  was  rather  shriekish,  and  the 
tenor  let  out  notes  occasionally  that  made 
you  almost  call  the  police,  was  able  to  give 
pleasure,  more  particularly  as  Avedano  him- 
self knows  his  business,  being  the  possessor 
of  a  good,  big,  majestically  flowing  voice 
v.'hich  acted  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
whole  performance. 

The  Baader-La  Velle  trio  gave  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  trick  bicycle  riding,  and  the 
Vindobonas  mildly  tickled  the  risibles  with 
"their  grotesque  musical  conceits." 

"Alex  McLean's  Dream"  does  for  a  fill-up 
number,  and  so  does  "The  Sunny  South," 
though  not  to  my  taste. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  faintly 
depressing  in  seeing  a  white  audience  pleased 
by  the  crude  and  primitive  entertainment 
offered  by  the  ordinary'  stage  negro  or  mulatto. 
In  the  first  place,  is  there  not  something 
pathetic  in  the  physical  type  of  these 
people  ?  Beauty  they  have  not,  nor  shapeli- 
ness, and  that  is  all  that  makes  many  earthy 
entertainers  in  the  vaudeville  realm  at  all  ac- 
ceptable. Just  a  little  passing  grace  of  beauty, 
and  youth,  which,  for  the  time,  makes  us 
overlook  the  underlying  foundation  of  com- 
monness, hideboundness,  limitedness,  all-per- 
vading   fleshliness,    and    a    total    lack    of    the 


spirituelle  which  alone  can  make  the  charm 
that  appeals  to  the  senses  of  any  permanence 
or  value. 

The  mulattoes  in  "The  Sunny  South" 
shrieked  without  music — where  was  the 
boasted  melody  of  the  African  voice — yelped 
without  humor,  and  kicked  and  cavorted  with- 
out grace,  and  on  the  whole,  exhausted,  with- 
out  amusing. 

A  final  depressing  touch  was  the  subject 
chosen  for  the  moving  pictures,  awful  French 
types,  giving  unpleasant  and  absolutely  un- 
funny exhibitions  of  exchanges  of  foot-press- 
ing and  kiss-inviting  sensuality  between  men 
and  women,  strangers  to  each  other,  who  have 
passing  encounters  in  omnibus,  street-car,  or 
shop. 

Heaven  save  us  from  encountering  such 
people  in  life,  or  realizing  their  perverted 
views  of  things.  Why,  then,  in  a  temple  of 
amusement,  have  their  grossness  and  bestiality 
brought  to  our  strongly  repelled  conscious- 
ness ?  I  think  that  even  men,  so  much  grosser 
than  women  in  their  sense  of  humor,  are  often 
averse  to  having  their  womenkind  made  any 
more  conscious  than  need  be  of  this  sort  of 
deliberate  and  calculated  animalism. 


Mrs.  Fiske's  San  Francisco  Season. 

Mrs.  Fiske  comes  this  season  with  that 
wonderful  play,  "Salvation  Nell."  to  the  Va- 
lencia Theatre  for  a  limited  engagement  of 
two  weeks,  commencing  Monday,  June  14. 
Few  plays  have  caused  more  discussion.  It 
was  written  by  Edward  Sheldon,  just  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  filled  with  the  truer  psychology  of  life, 
and  free  from  the  artificial  tricks  of  the 
older  dramatists. 

The  characterization  of  Nell  Sanders  is,  of 
course,  in  the  hands  of  America's  greatest 
actress,  and  a  capable  supporting  company  in- 
terpret the  accessory  personages.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  story 
truer  to  life,  no  more  perfect  history  of  the 
soul  sufferings  of  two  unfortunates,  in  seem- 
ingly unconquerable  environments,  has  ever 
been  seen  on  the  American  stage.  Nell  San- 
ders and  Jim  Piatt,  typical  East  Side  man  and 
woman,  beat  back  the  sequence  of  disasters 
which  are  about  to  overwhelm  them,  not  by 
the  trick  of  the  playwright's  skill,  but  by  the 
will  power  given  them,  and  rise  through  the 
inspiration  of  their  great  loves  into  the  light 
of   happiness. 

In  this  production  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  even  himself  as  a 
stage  manager,  and  has  succeeded  in  better- 
ing, if  possible,  his  already  famous  Manhat- 
tan company.  The  entire  company  of  over 
forty  people  will  be  with  Mrs.  Fiske  here. 
Among  the  best-known  players  are  Holbrook 
Blinn,  Henry  Wenman,  W.  T.  Clarke,  Her- 
bert Heywood,  Mary  Madison,  Hope  Latham, 
Grace  Shanley,  Mary  Maddern,  Merle  Mad- 
dern,  and  Gilda  Varesi. 


Grand  Opera  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 

The  W.  A.  Edwards  International  Grand 
Opera  Company  will  begin  a  season  of  grand 
opera  at  the  Princess  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening  June  14.  This  organization  has  won 
the  approval  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  and  its  visit  may  be  most  pleasantly 
anticipated.  The  list  of  artists  is  as  follows : 
Sopranos — Bertozzi,  Duce-Merola,  Norelli, 
Novelli,  Zarad.  Contraltos — Strauss  and 
Bossi.  Tenors — Bari,  Colombini,  Samueloff, 
Amani,  Guiliani.  Baritones — Arcangeli,  Zara, 
Frascona,  Cecci.  Bassos — Gravina,  Bozzano, 
Oteri.  Conductor,  Signor  G.  Merola ;  tech- 
nical director,   G.   Pelluso. 

The  organization,  which  includes  an  entire 
orchestra,  ballet,  and  chorus,  is  now  on  its 
way  here  and  is  expected  to  arrive  Sunday. 
The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  Monday  at  the 
box-office,  and  the  prices  will  range  from  $2  to 
50  cents.  The  repertory  for  the  first  week 
will  be :  Monday,  "Aida" ;  Tuesday,  "II 
Trovatore" ;  Wednesday  matinee  and  Friday 
night,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci"  ; 
Wednesday,  "Fedora" ;  Thursday,  "Carmen" ; 
Saturday  matinee  and  Sunday  night,  "Travi- 
ata"  ;   Saturday,  "Giaconda." 

In  "Aida,"  Signorina  Lina  Bertozzi,  who 
was  such  a  favorite  when  she  appeared  here 
with  the  Milan  Opera  Company,  will  sing  the 
title-role.  Signor  Arcangeli,  who  was  also  a 
popular  member  of  the  same  company,  will 
appear  as  the  Ethiopian  King ;  and  Signor 
Gravina,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the 
Tetrazzini  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
will  be  the  High  Priest. 


With  the  completion  of  her  present  tour  in 
"Lady  Frederick,"  Ethel  Barrymore  will  have 
played  the  longest  season — in  point  of  time 
and  distance  covered — in  all  her  experience 
as  an  actress.  At  the  close  of  her  tour,  con- 
trary to  her  original  plans — which  consisted 
of  a  summer  vacation  in  this  country — Miss 
Barrymore  will  sail  for  London  for  personal 
conferences  with  Charles  Frohman  and  A. 
W.  Pinero,  over  the  new  Pinero  manuscript 
that  will  be  Miss  Barryniore's  acting  medium 
next  season. 


Chicago's  French  colony  has  unveiled  a 
large  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Marquette 
and  Joliet.  The  memorial  is  at  the  base  of  a 
cross  erected  at  Robey  Street  and  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  the  historic 
"high  ground,"  where,  in  1674,  Father  Mar- 
quette  spent  the   winter. 


Bathing  Suits 
Underwear 
Sweater  Coats 

KNITJTINGCO.         &£„, 

739  MARKET  ST.  Children 

(Second  fiootl  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TO  INVESTORS 

Coupon  Bonds  of  City 
Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.  Interest  payable 
July  and  January  at  a 
price  netting  a  little  bet- 
ter than  5  "■  ■  on  investment 

REALTY   EXCHANGE 

1047  Phelan  Bide.,  San  FrancUco 
Telephone  Kearn     5863 


IS     NOW     PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED    AT 

34  KEARNY  ST. 

BET.    MARKET   AND    POST 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


WI 


ARPhTTTM  otarrell  street 

Ul\l  ILL  U 1U  Ba,  siocHon  mj  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  io  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

ilatinee  Ezery  Day 

ARTISTIC    VAUDEVILLE 

\  NIGHT  AT  THE  CIRCUS,  presented  bv 
the  ELLIS-NOWLAN  Company;  CHERIDAH 
SIMPSON:  ROSSITERS  NOVELTY  DAN'C- 
IXG  FOUR  with  Johnnv  Hughes;  PELLA- 
TOX  and  FORAX,  in  "A  Spotless  Reputa- 
tion"; Last  Week  CLAUDE  GILLING- 
WATER. in  "A  Strenuous  Rehearsal";  THE 
VIXDOBOXAS;  BILLY  VAX;  New  Orpheum 
Motion  Pictures;  Last  Week  MABEL  HITE 
and  MIKE  DOXLIX,  in  "Stealing  Home-" 

Evenings  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE 

»  S.  LOVERICH.  Mana 


Ellis  Street  near 
Fillmore 
S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  West  663 


WEEK  BEGIXXIXG  THIS   MONDAY 

Last   of    Musical    Comedy    Season 

Mondav,    Thursday   and    Saturday    Xight 

"THE    UMPIRE" 

Tues.,   Fri.,   Sun.    X'igbt  and   Sun.    Matinee 

"PIFF  PAFF  POLFF" 
Wednesday    Xight    and    Saturday    Matinee 

•PEGGY    FROM   PARIS" 

H0NDAY,  JUHE  14,  Opening  of  Grand  Opera  Season 

Seats  on  sale  next  Monday,  June  7.     Out-of- 

jwn    mail    orders    accompanied    by    check    or 

loney  order   filled   in    their  order. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  £™« 

Phone  Market  500 


T"  o    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    June    7 

Matinee    Saturday    Only 

Charles    Frohman   presents 

ETHEL   BARRYMORE 

In  her  most  successful  comedy 

LADY  FREDERICK 

By    W .     Somerset    Maugham,    author    of 

"Jack    Straw" 

Coming— MARIE     DORO.     "THE     MERRY 

WIDOW." 


VALENCIA  THEATRE' 


VALENCIA  ST. 
Near  13th 

T  Phone  Harket  1 7 

"A    Divine   Comedy   of   the  Slums" 
Harrison    Grey    Fiske    presents 

MRS.  FISKE 

And    the    Manhattan    Company    in 

SALVATION    NELL 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  EDV 
Seat  sale  Monday.  9  a.  n 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  5,  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


There  must  have  been  something  pathetic  in 
the  sight  of  a  long  line  of  carriages  wending  its 
way  slowly  from  the  imperial  harem  at  Con- 
stantinople after  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan. 
Each  carriage  contained  two  or  three  women 
wearing  the  yashmak,  which  showed  their 
rank,  for  all  but  the  imperial  women  in  Tur- 
key have  discarded  the  yashmak  and  wear  the 
simpler  "ferejeh"  and  veil.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  will  become  of  these  poor  waifs. 
They  have  been  temporarily  housed  in  one  of 
the  palaces,  but  unless  the  unexpected  hap- 
pens the  rest  of  their  lives  will  be  spent  in  im- 
poverished seclusion.  We  may  hope  that  their 
capacity  for  suffering  is  not  very  deep.  Even 
poverty  can  not  deprive  them  of  the  joys  of 
gossip,  and  perhaps  the  supply  of  sweetmeats 
will  not  be  greatly  curtailed.  And  the  pleas- 
ures that  He  beyond  gossip  and  sweetmeats 
are  not  very  numerous  for  the  harem  woman. 

There  are  not  many  harems  in  modern 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  current  belief 
that  every  well-to-do  Turk  is  the  owner  of 
such  a  luxury-  To  be  too  much  married  is 
just  as  onerous  to  the  Turk  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can or  the  European.  Indeed,  it  is  more  so, 
for  the  Turkish  law  protects  the  harem  woman 
to  an  extent  little  suspected,  and  still  less 
practiced  elsewhere.  The  ordinary  Turk  may 
not  have  more  than  four  wives,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  seldom  has  more  than  one. 
He  knows  that  polygamy  places  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  his  social  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  and  then  again  "woman's  rights" 
are  so  much  of  a  reality  in  Turkey  that  mari- 
tal obligations  are  undertaken  with  economy. 
The  wife  is  financially  independent  of  her  hus- 
band. She  has  her  separate  estate  settled 
upon  her  at  marriage  and  of  this  she  can  not 
be  deprived  even  by  divorce.  The  marriage 
settlement  defines  the  wife's  rights  with  pre- 
cision. The  husband  must  support  her  and 
her  attendants  upon  a  stipulated  scale.  Her 
housekeeping  money  must  be  paid  to  her  reg- 
ularly and  no  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  its 
disposition.  She  inherits  equally  with  her 
brothers,  and  under  no  conditions  can  her  hus- 
band touch  her  property  and  she  may  will  it 
or  give  it  exactly  as  she  pleases.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  seize  upon  one 
or  two  points  of  harem  life  where  the  wife's 
liberty  is  restricted  and  upon  the  strength  of 
these  to  proclaim  the  Turkish  woman  as  a 
slave  or  a  toy  whose  lot  is  immeasurably 
below  that  of  her  Christian  sister.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  lot  of  the  Turkish  woman 
from  the  legal  standpoint  is  immeasurably 
better  than  that  of  her  Christian  sister,  who 
has  far  more  reason  to  demand  "emancipa- 
tion" at  the  hands  of  the  law. 


The  suffragette  agitation  in  England  is  hav- 
ing its  effect  upon  social  functions,  and  espe- 
cially upon  those  of  a  political  nature. 
Hostesses  are  naturally  wary  of  inviting  la- 
dies whose  convictions  may  cause  them  to 
forget  the  most  elementary  dictates  of  good 
behavior  and  who  may  at  any  moment  direct 
a  furious  assault  upon  some  other  guests 
whose  attitude  toward  the  suffrage  is  not  of 
the  most  i2mininely  approved  type.  Political 
hostesses  are  requested  by  their  husbands  to 
invite  no  ladies  whose  conduct  they  can  not 
personally  guarantee,  for  it  seems  that  even 
the  most  irreproachable  habits  are  not  always 
proof  against  the  temptations  of  suffragette 
excitement. 

Another  social  danger  born  of  the  current 
agitation  is  the  intrusion  into  social  parries 
of  ladies  who  are  uninvited,  but  who  grasp  at 
a  possible  opportunity  to  meet  unsympathetic 
members  of  the  government  and  give  them  "a 
piece  of  their  minds."  There  have  been  many 
attempts  of  this  kind  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  the  London  papers  tell  us  that 
at  Mrs.  Ivor  Guest's  reception  a  week  or  so 
ago,  where  everything  passed  off  peacefully, 
the  guests  were  carefully  scrutinized  by  de- 
tectives in  evening  dress,  who  were  called 
upon  more  than  once  to  escort  sundry  mili- 
tant and  uninvited  ladies  to  the  front  doors. 
Detectives  are  always  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose when  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  expected 
to  be  present. 

The  behavior  of  women  at  public  meetings 
has  been  so  execrable  that  members  of  the 
government  are  unwilling  to  address  assem- 
blies of  women,  even  of  their  own  supporters. 
Even  the  most  stalwart  statesman  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  disinclination  to  face  a  tornado 
of  screams,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  to  meet  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  Why  women  should  suppose  that  this 
outrageous  behavior  is  a  proof  of  their  ability 
to  govern  themselves  is  one  of  the  perplexities 
of  modern  life. 


It  is  strange  that  the  intelligent  foreigner 
who  spends  some  few  months  in  this  country 
should  feel  compelled  to  write  a  book  upon 
our  manners  and  customs  when  he  returns. 
He  sees  so  little  of  us  that  he  falls  easily 
into  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  we  are  a 
unit  in  the  matter  of  behavior  and  that  he 
is  quite  safe  in  referring  to  some  little  idio- 
syncracy  fhat  he  may  have  observed  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  as  an  'American  habit." 

The    latest    offender    in    this    respect    is    M. 

E  '  n  Ire    de    Lignereux.    who    came    from 

>  report  on  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 

i   idea  his  visit  for  some  few  months. 

:nt  Andre   de   Lignereux   is   one    of   the 

doned  men  in  the  world.-    He   car- 


ries his  good-will  attitude  toward  us  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  all  Americans  have  in- 
herited the  incapacity  to  lie  usually  attributed 
to  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Whereas  Mark- 
Twain  came  nearer  to  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  the  Father  of  His  Country  was  the 
only  American  who  had  ever  lived  whose 
reputation  for  veracity  was  unspotted.  But 
no  matter  how  obvious  the  hoax,  this  interest- 
ing Frenchman  sets  it  all  down  upon  his  tab- 
lets for  inclusion  in  his  book.  The  book  has 
now  appeared,  and  while  of  course  the  things 
don't  really  matter,  it  is  always  a  little  irri- 
tating to  be  caricatured. 

So  far  as  mere  mis-spelling  is  concerned  we 
may  ask  the  French  printer  to  shoulder  the 
blame.  But  presumably  M.  de  Lignereux  cor- 
rected his  proofs,  and  since  his  knowledge  of 
America  is  like  Sam  Weller's  knowledge  of 
London — extensive  and  peculiar,  he  should 
have  known  that  Wyoming  is  not  spelled 
"Wayorning,"  and  that  the  Raines  law  is 
badly  translated  as  '"la  loi  Raiwvnes."  Then, 
too,  he  should  have  known  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  not  be  accurately  described 
as  "the  State  of  Washington,"  and  that  Chi- 
cago and  Albany  are  still  cities  and  not  yet 
represented  by  stars  on  the  flag.  Their 
beauty,  dignity,  intellectual  achievements,  and 
moral  grandeur  entitle  them,  of  course,  to  all 
the  magnification  that  can  come  to  them, 
but  as  a  mere  matter  of  accuracy  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  States. 


But  these  are  trivial  matters.  They  do  not 
actually  make  us  blush,  but  we  must  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  consternation  when  this  gifted 
author  informs  his  equally  gifted  compatriots 
that  the  American  Constitution  bars  the 
presidency  to  any  but  native-born  Protestants 
and  that  baseball  is  a  "brutal  and  dangerous 
game,  played  with  wooden  balls,  often  mor- 
tal." 

When  the  author  deals  with  politics  we 
recognize  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the  hoaxer. 
We  know  quite  well  who  he  means  when  he 
talks  about  M.  Red  Smoot,  but  we  never  heard 
of  that  senator's  exploit  in  taking  with  him 
to  Washington  his  seven  wives  and  seventy 
children  or  of  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  Red 
Smoot  from  promenading  .the  streets  with  so 
formidable  a  proof  of  domestic  bliss.  Prob- 
ably a  reptile  press  was  bribed  to  suppress 
this  little  matter  as  well  as  Mr.  Red's  coun- 
ter threat  to  employ  private  detectives  to 
report  on  the  domestic  lives  of  twenty-five 
senators.  It  must  be  conceded  regretfully  that 
a  slight  suggestion  of  personalities  will  some- 
times creep  into  our  politics,  but  we  did  not 
know  that  the  evil  had  gone  so  far  as  this. 

Nothing  escapes  the  eagle  eye  of  our  French 
censor.  He  is  not  sure  about  the  merits  of 
co-education,  and  as  we  have  our  own  doubts 
we  may  let  that  go.  The  sleeping  cars 
aroused  his  grave  misgivings,  but  they  were 
laid  to  rest  when  he  saw  how  innocent  were 
the  results.  He  does  not  like  our  newspapers, 
nor  our  women,  nor  our  children,  and  he  says 
so  with  an  admirable  frankness.  Our  news- 
papers he  would  naturally  condemn.  In 
France  we  go  to  the  newspaper  for  the  purest 
and  best  French.  In  America  we  go  to  the 
newspapers  for  the  most  execrable  English 
and  for  the  most  fatuous  displays  of  igno- 
rance upon  men  and  things. 

The  average  Frenchman  will  believe  every 
word  of  M.  de  Lignereux's  book.  Not  even 
the  New  Yorker  is  so  provincial  and  so 
parochial  as  the  Parisian.  France,  for  the 
Parisian,  is  an  oasis  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  an  unexplored  desert,  the  home  of  nomad 
bands  of  Germans  and  such  like  canaille.  As 
for  America,  it  is  a  mere  name  associated 
with  scalping,  and  the  author  will  be  a  great 
explorer  who  took  his  life  in  his  hands  to 
carry  to  civilization  some  authentic  news  of 
the  underworld. 


This  is  the  day  of  tribulation  for  the 
wealthy  of  Europe.  The  Budget  has  reduced 
the  rich  men  of  England  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  and  the  dukes  who  own  London  are 
said  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  wearing 
the  same  collar  for  two  days  running.  A 
similar  tale  of  woe  comes  from  Belgium, 
where  King  Leopold  is  bewailing  the  loss  of 
the  Congo  revenues  and  wondering  how  he 
shall  make  both  ends  meet.  His  first  expedi- 
ent is  to  sell  his  gallery  of  pictures,  and  he 
has  already  parted  with  four,  a  Rubens,  a 
Hobbema,  and  two  Hals,  while  others  are 
being  offered  to  the  big  dealers  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  London.  The  Socialist  leader  in 
Parliament  balanced  himself  on  his  hind  legs 
in  order  to  offer  a  protest  to  this  method  of 
disposing  of  property  that  from  a  certain 
point  of  view  belongs  to  the  State  rather 
than  to  an  individual.  If  the  pictures  are 
to  be  sold  he  would  ask  for  a  stipulation  that 
they  shall  at  least  remain  in  the  country. 


It  is  all  very  well  for  the  country  at  large 
to  rage  against  the  modern  woman's  hat.  Chi- 
cago at  least  knows  its  duty  and  will  not  join 
in  an  outcry  discreditable  to  the  so-called  male 
sex.  The  aldermen  of  that  enlightened  vil- 
lage have  just  passed  an  ordinance  requiring 
that  all  sidewalk  awnings  and  sunshades  shall 
be  raised  to  a  height  of  eight  ieet,  six  inches 
above  the  sidewalk  in  order  that  women  shall 
wear  their  three-decker  hats  in  comfort  if  it 
seems  good  to  them  to  do  so.  The  order  is 
to  apply  not  only  to  new  buildings,  but  to  the 
awnings  already  in  position  and  any  contu- 
macious owner  failing  to  obey  within  the  space 


of   five    days    shall   be   liable    to    a   penalty   of 
from  $5   to   $100. 

At  the  same  time  the  aldermen  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  no  further  concession  will 
be  made  either  to  high  hats  or  to  high  heels. 
The  woman  who  can  not  keep  herself  within 
an  outside  measurement  of  eight  and  a  half 
feet  must  be  content  to  bow  her  haughty  head 
under  the  sidewalk  awnings.  But  why  do 
women  complain  that  they  have  no  share  in 
the  government  of  our  cities  ? 


Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  contributes  an  amusing 
article  on  "Actors  and  Authors"  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  London  Drury  Lane  matinee 
in  aid  of  the  Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium  at 
Davos  Platz.  The  following  extract  will  be 
read    with    appreciation : 

The  author's  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  an  actor's  attention  to  an  obvious 
mispronunciation — a  feat  that  must  be  achieved 
without  humiliating  the  actor  in  the  presence  of 
his    professional    brethren. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  rehearsing 
a  burlesque,  and  a  very  clever  young  lady  had  to 
sing  the  couplet: 

Indubitably   if  you  do 

It   will    be   the    worse    for   you. 

The  clever  young  lady,  whose  pronunciation  was 
not  always  beyond  reproach,  delivered  the  lines 
thus: 

Indubirubly  if  you  do 

It   will    be    the    worse    for   you. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  do,  so  I  determined 
to  alter  the  word  to  "inevitably."  The  young 
lady  agreed  that  the  alteration  greatly  improved 
the  verse,  but  she  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  her 
"tub,"  so  she  sang  it: 

Inevitubly  if  you  do 

It    will    be    the    worse    for    you. 

This  was  just  as  bad,  so  I  made  it  "unques- 
tionably," and,  of  course,    it  came   out: 

Unquestionubly  if  you   do 

It   will    be    the   worse    for    you. 

I  could  think  of  no  other  word  that  would 
answer  the  purpose,  so,  as  a  last  resource,  I  said 
to  her: 

"Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  word 
its    French    accent?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,     'unquestionably' — that's    the     way     it     is 


pronounced  in  Paris.  In  addressing  an  English 
audience  perhaps  the  simple  English  version  of  the 
word  would  be  better.  Try  it  at  all  events,  'un- 
questionably,' 'a"  instead  of  'u.'  'Unquestionubly' 
would  be  all  very  well  for  the  stalls,  but  the  gal- 
lery wouldn't  understand   it." 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "the  English  accent 
would    certainly   be   more    appropriate." 

And  she  sang  it  "unquestionably"  like  the  good 
girl   that   she  was. 


The  Springfield  Republican  is  so  unkind  as 
to  say  that  while  Paris  is  much  excited,  the 
real  consternation  will  be  found  in  New  York 
this  week.  King  Edward,  who  is  at  the 
French  capital  incognito,  has  taken  to  hav- 
ing his  trousers  creased  down  the  sides  in- 
stead of  in  the  front  and  back,  and  now 
every  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
height  of  fashion  will  have  to  do  the  same 
thing. 


Vicomte  d'Avenel  tells  us  that  less  than 
5000  Frenchmen  have  an  income  of  §20,000 
a  year,  1045  have  §40,000,  350  a  rent  roll  of 
$100,000,  120,  $200,000,  and  about  fifty  pos- 
sess $500,000.  Although  those  possessing 
great  riches  are  few  in  number  in  France,  yet 
several  of  the  wealthiest  have  very  large  in- 
comes, compared  with  princes  and  kings  of 
days  past.  Francis  I  and  Henry  II,  the  vi- 
comte states,  never  had  revenues  of  more  than 
2,500,000  francs  or  $500,000. 


In  a  criticism  of  Mary  Mannering's  new 
play,  "The  Independent  Miss  Gower,"  the  the- 
atrical reporter  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
says  that  "White  Whittlesey  portrayed  the 
misogynist  in  the  manner  of  a  spiteful  old 
woman."  The  piece  is  said  to  be  impossible, 
and  Miss  Mannering's  best  efforts  are  fruit- 
less in  the  thin  leading  part. 


Mr.  Highlive  (looking  up  from  the  paper/ 
— Well,  well !  Wonders  will  never  cease ! 
They've  got  so  now  that  they  can  photograph 
in  colors.  Mrs.  Highlive  (glancing  at  his 
nose  i — I  think,  my  dear,  you'd  better  get 
your  picture  taken  before  the  old  process  is 
abandoned. — New  York   Weekly. 


THE  KALLISTON 

An  Ideal  Rug  for  Arts  and  Crafts  Furnishing 

The  keynote  of  the  "Arts  and  Crafts "  Style  of  furnishing  is  simplicity. 
Our  KALLISTON  Plain  Color  Seamless  Rugs  meet  the  conditions  precisely. 
The  rug  is  a  thick,  closely  woven  fabric,  soft  to  the  tread,  very  durable,  and 
made  in  the  most  beautiful  color  tones. 

The  KALLISTON  may  be  had  absolutely  plain  or  with  a  border  con- 
sisting of  bands  of  graduating  shades  of  the  central  colors. 

The  lowest  priced  high  grade  rug  on  the  market  today,  for  example,  size 

9  ft  by  12  ft.,  $47.50 

KALLISTONS  are  made  in  the  usual  sizes.  Special  sizes  and  colors 
made  to  order. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 

Also  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Bush  Sts. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 

Dry  Goods  White  Goods 

Furnishing  Goods  Notions,  etc. 


We  sell  to  Storekeepers  only. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Goods 


Overall* 

Jumpers 

Blouies 

Eueineers'  Coats 

Khaki  Coats  and  Pant* 

Work  Shirts 

Negligee  Shirta 

Golf  Shins 

Collar. 

Cnffs 

Blanket  Lined  Clothing 

Waterproof 
Sweaters 
Sweater  Coats 
Cardigan  Jackets 
Blankets 


Silkolines 

Quilts 
Comforters 

Lace  Curtains 

Prints 

Percales 

Apron  Gingham* 

Fancy  Ginghams 

Flannellettes 

Broad  Cloths 

Table  Cloths 

Napkins 

Table  Damask 

Crash 

Face  Cloths 

Towels 


Turkisn  Towels 

Linens 
Persian  Lawns 

Organdies 

Men's  Handkerchiefs 

Women's  Handkerchiefs 
Piques 
Men's  Hosiery 
Men's  Underwear 
Women's  Hosiery 
Women's  Underwear 
Brown  Shirtings 
Bleached  Shirtings 
Wide  Bleached  Sheetings 
Wide   Brown  Sheetings 


Ducks 

House  Linings 

Colored  Denims 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Silk  Gloves 

Colored  Burlap 

Men's  Gloves 

Tickings 

Sheets 

Pillow  Cases 

Sateens 

Notions 

Ribbons 

Kid  Gloves 


1 

i 
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STORYETTES. 


ve  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  chemist  had  made  a  mistake  in  his 
weights  and  poisoned  a  customer.  When  the 
fatal  tidings  were  brought  to  him  he  ex- 
claimed: "Wretch  that  I  am — and  my  best 
customer,  too  !" 


The  famous  English  divorce  lawyer,  Cress- 
well,  afterward  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  was 
a  most  pompous  man.  His  manner  once  so 
irritated  Justice  Maule,  before  whom  he  was 
arguing,  that  the  latter  at  last  burst  out  with  : 
"Mr.  Cresswell,  I  wish  you  would  remember 
that  I  am  a  vertebrate  animal.  Your  manner 
to  me  would  be  insolence  from  God  Almighty 
to  a  black  beetle." 


Simeon  Easygo.  after  living  sixty  years  on  a 
farm,  finds  his  quarters  on  shipboard  some- 
what cramped.  He  obviates  the  lack  of  space, 
however,  by  stowing  his  trousers  and  shoes 
into  a  round  cupboard  in  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel on  going  to  bed.  Seven  a.  m. — Startling 
disclosures:  "Steward,  las'  night  I  put  my 
clothes  in  that  'ar  cubby-hole,  an'  they  haint 
thar  now."  "That  aint  a  clothes-press  ;  that's 
a   port-hole,  sir." 


A  slater  who  was  engaged  upon  a  roof  of 
a  house  in  Glasgow  fell  from  the  ladder  and 
lay  in  an  unconscious  state  upon  the  pave- 
ment. One  of  the  pedestrians  in  the  street 
who  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  man 
chanced  to  have  a  flask  of  spirits  in  his  pocket, 
and,  to  revive  him,  began  to  pour  a  little 
down  his  throat-  "Canny,  mon,  canny,"  said 
a  man  looking  on,  "or  you'll  choke  him."  The 
"unconscious"  slater  opened  his  eyes  and  said 
quietly:  "Pour  awa*,  mon,  pour  awa' ;  ye're 
doein'  fine." 


In  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
Central  France,  the  physician-in-chief,  in  the 
course  of  his  round  of  inspection,  approached 
a  cot  and  after  feeling  the  patient's  pulse, 
remarked.  "Hum — he  is  doing  very  nicely ; 
his  pulse  is  much  better."  "It  is  as  you  say, 
doctor,"  replied  the  nurse  ;  "but  it  is  not  the 
same  man.  Yesterday's  patient  is  dead,  and 
this  one  has  been  put  in  his  place."  "Ah," 
said  the  doctor,  "different  patient,  eh?  Well, 
same  treatment."     And  he  walked  on. 


This  refined  cruelty  is  attributed  to  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  finished  his  holi- 
day in  England,  and  had  just  paid  a  very 
large  hotel  bill.  He  was  indignant,  but  his 
native  courtesy  was  unimpaired.  "Send  ze 
proprietaire  to  me,"  he  said  to  the  waiter,  and 
presently  the  host  entered.  Monsieur  was  all 
smiles.  "Ah,  let  me  embrace  you  !"  he  cried. 
"But  why  do  you  want  to  embrace  me,  sir? 
I  don't  understand."  "Ah,  saire,  but  look  at 
zee  beel !"  "Your  bill !  Yes,  but  what  of  it  ?" 
"Vot  of  it?  Yy,  it  means  zat  I  s'all  nevaire, 
nevaire  see  you  again,  saire." 


While  ex-President  Roosevelt  was  on  his 
famous  Louisiana  bear-hunting  trip  he  passed 
by  an  old  colored  man's  cabin  and  saw  two 
fine  hounds  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
several  offers  for  the  hounds,  each  larger  than 
the  last ;  but  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 
Finally  the  President  said :  "If  you  knew 
who  I  am  you  would  sell  me  those  dogs." 
"Sell  you  dem  houn'  dawgs  if  I  know  who  you 
is!"  exclaimed  the  man.  "Who  is  you,  any- 
how?" "I  am  President  Roosevelt,"  was  the 
reply,  uttered  in  an  impressive  tone.  The  old 
man  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"See  heah,  I  wouldn't  care  if  you  was  Bookah 
T.  Washington — you  couldn't  get  dem  dawgs!" 


The  late  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  who  "was  hard 
of  hearing,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
war-time  speakers.  Every  occasion  illustrated 
his  eloquence  and  demonstrated  the  quickness 
of"  his  repartee.  At  one  meeting,  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  a  blackguard  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  who  kept  shouting:  "Why 
don't  you  go  yourself?"  For  a  time  Mr. 
Chandler's  deafness  prevented  him  from 
catching  the  exact  nature  of  the  interruption 
of  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
scious. At  last,  Mr.  Chandler  caught  the 
words  of  the  disturber.  Then,  in  the  mildest 
accents,  which  emphasized  the  force  of  the 
words,  he  said :  m  "Young  man,  if  my  ears 
were  as  good  as  yours,  and  as  long  as  yours, 
I  shouldn't  be  here  tonight !" 


A  mellow  old  lawyer,  who  used  to  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin,  was  famous 
for  his  fine  distinctions.  But  often  after  the 
shades  of  night  had  fallen,  the  squire  might 
have  been  seen  struggling  home  so  boozy  that 
he  apparently  could  not  split  a  shingle,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  hair.  One  night,  when  he  was 
drunker  than  usual,  he  staggered  completely 
out  of  his  course  and  could  not  find  it. 
Realizing  that  he  was  lost  and  drifting  into 
unfamiliar  regions,  he  called  at  a  house  to  ask 
for  information.  "Madam,"  he  gravely  said 
to  the  lady,  who  came  to  the  door,  candle  in 
hand,  "can  you  tell  (hie)  me  where  Squire 
Blank  lives?"  "Certainly,"  she  said,  and  gave 
him  full  directions.  But  as  she  talked  and 
looked,  and  as  her  candle  gradually  brought 
out  the  features  of  the  man  before  her,  a 
puzzled    expression    came    into    her    face,    and 


she  finally  asked:  "But,  isn't  this  Squire 
Blank?"  "Madam,"  replied  the  old  lawyer, 
assuming  a  judicial  air,  "that  is  entirely  (hie) 
immaterial." 


A  new  member  of  Congress  from  one  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Michigan  was  ambitious 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  oratory,  and  ac- 
cordingly watched  for  a  favorable  opportunity. 
At  length  an  occasion  presented  itself.  A 
motion  was  made  in  the  House  for  enforcing 
the  execution  of  some  statute;  whereupon  the 
orator  in  embryo  rose  solemnly  up.  and  after 
giving  three  loud  hems,  spoke  as  follows : 
"Mr.  Speaker:  Have  we  laws,  or  have  we  not 
laws  ?  If  we  have  not  laws,  and  they  are 
not  observed,  to  what  end  are  those  laws 
made?"  So  saying,  he  sat  down,  his  chest 
heaving  high  with  conscious  consequence.  In- 
stantly Cox,  the  clown  of  the  House,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  rose  and  delivered  his 
thoughts  in  these  words :  "Mr.  Speaker : 
Did  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
speak  to  the  purpose,  or  not  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose? If  he  did  not  speak  to  the  purpose,  to 
what  purpose  did  he  speak?"  That  particular 
orator  never  troubled  the  House  again. 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

"  When  I  Was  Your  Age." 
When   pa  was  my  age  there   were   few 
Grown  men  could  do  what  he  could  do; 
He  didn't  waste  his  time  at  play, 
But  did  a  man's  work  every  day; 
He'd  muscles  that  were  hard  and  strong; 
He  sought  the  right  and  shunned  the  wrong; 
His  parents  never  had  to  scold 
Or  fret  when  pa  was  twelve  years  old. 

"When  I  was  your  age "     Jimmunnee! 

How  often  pa  says  that  to  me! 

At  every  meal  I  have  to  hear 

The  same  old  thing,  or  pretty  near; 

When  he  was  my  age  he  would  eat 

Just  wholesome  things  and  pass  the  sweet; 

He  wouldn't  even  taste  of  cake, 

And  shunned  pie  for  his  stummick's  sake. 

When  pa  was  my  age  he  would  save 
Up    every   cent   he   got — and — brave? 
If  he'd  of  met  a  lion,  it 
Could  not  of  frightened  him  a  bit! 
The  thing  he  liked  to  do  the  best 
Was  good  hard  work,  with  little  rest; 
In  school  he  stood  above  them  all, 
And   he  was  nearly  six   feet  tall. 

"When  I  was  your  age "     Every  day 

Pa  bands  that  out  the  same  old  way; 
His  head  is  bald,   his  stummick's  bad; 
He's  the  lost  the  muscle  that  he  had; 
Ma  can't   afford   to   keep   a   maid; 
Pa's  not  a  great  man,  I'm  afraid — 
At   least   no   banners   seem   to   fly, 
And  no  bands  play  when  he  goes  by. 

Down   where   he   labors,    wet   and   dry, 

They  keep  pa  in  a  little  cage; 
I   wonder  why  he  wishes  I 

Would  be  like  he  was  at  my  age? 
— 5".    E.    Riser,    in    Chicago    Record-Herald. 


The  Wall-Paper  Man. 

Oh,    I'd    sing  you    a   song  of   the    wall-paper   man, 

Who's  with  us  once  again, 
W  ho    comes    with    the    flies    and    who    everywhere 
hies 

With  his  ladders  and  buckets  ten; 
I'd   sing  of  the  ease  with  which  bric-a-brac  breaks 

At  the  soft,  gentle  touch  of  his  hand, 
I'd   sing  of  the  joy  which   it  seems  that  he  takes 

In   upsetting  a  jardiniere  stand; 
I'd  sing  how  he  figures  the  cost  of  a  job 

To    a   dot    (except    extras    worth    ten), 
Of   his   tracks  in   the   hall    and   paste   buckets    that 
fall, 

And  the  way  the  new  rug  appears  then ; 
Oh.   I'd   sing  of  the  wonderful  litter  he  leaves 

And  the  household  he  puts  in  a   fuss — 
Yes  I'd  sing  of  him  now  if  I  didn't,   somehow, 

Have  to  pass  up  all  singing  to  cuss. 

— Kansas   City   Times. 


At  Our  Boarding  House. 

I    think    I    could    stand    the    store    eggs    and    raw 
bacon, 

And  I  wouldn't  object  to  the  soft  pewter  spoons: 
I    could    hope,    though    the    platter    so    seldom    has 
steak  on, 

And  I'd  even  be  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  prunes. 
If  the    fellow   who    sits    at    the    head    of  our  table 

And  owns  a  low  brow  with  a  southerly  slant 
Did  not  think  himself  the  most  palpably  able 

And  suavely  delectable  joker  extant. 

I  think  I   could  stand   without  ever  complaining 
The  frayed  and   soiled  linen,   the  cracked  plates 
and    cups. 
The    moustache    the    man    next    to    me    uses     for 
straining 
The  tentative  soup  he  suspiciously  sups. 
If    the    bride    and    the    groom    could    be    bravely 
contented 
To  "baby"  each  other  when   they  were  alone; 
If    they'd    cease    to    perform     as     if     each      were 
demented, 
The  scorn  I  exhibit  should    never  be   shown. 

I    think  I   could   stand  the  detestable  cooking, 

And  I  wouldn't  object  to  the  damsel  who  sings — 
In   spite  of  her   voice   she  is  pretty   good    looking. 

Which    makes   up   for   many   regrettable  things — 
I   could  worry  along,    I   believe,   without  carping 

If  the  landlady'd  give  up  her  kittenish   ways 
And    cease     now     and     then     to    come     plaintively 
harping 

On  the  fact  that  she  once  had  seen  better  days. 
— Boston   Courier. 


Hinchmnn  &.  Co. 

Are  offering  special  inducements  at  their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Honroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  Street 


Phone  Kearay  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   ;  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

coronado 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

AVC-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Established  1850 


OF  HARTFORD 


Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6,365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager   Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

DTVALD  ROLLING  CHAIRS 

For  All  Purposes 

Self  -  Propelling  Tricycle  Chairs 
For  the  Disabled 
INVALID  CHAIRS  whole- 
sale and  retail  and  for  rent. 

1714  Haiket  St,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Parle  2940 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1.200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1.000.000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,   1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Oblandt;  1st  Vice- 
President.  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President. 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Braxch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    %    600.000 

Total    Assets    4.270.800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from   7   to   8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary ;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C,  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier:  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier ;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier ;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets 52,184.632 

Surplus    726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'    exchange 
SAX   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Milleb, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


G OLDEN 
\$TATE 
TED 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round -Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 
May   15,    16,  20,  21,  22,   31. 
June  1  to  4,    14  to   19,  25  to  27,  inc. 
July   1   to  7,   inc. 

August  9  to    13,   inc. 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

RATES 

New   York    $108.50 

Washington    107.50 

Boston 110.50 

New  Orleans 67.50 

Chicago   72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months'  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or  call  for  descriptive  matter  and  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Offices 

832-884  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Townsend  Su.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San   Francisco    will   be    found    in 
the  following  department : 

Nothing  but  the  weddings  of  the  month  and  the 
attendant  festivities  will  serve  to  lighten  the 
monotony  of  the  social  life  of  the  city  just  now, 
and  all  the  world  is  turning  to  the  country.  The 
holiday  week  end  was  the  excuse  for  any  number 
of  delightful  house  parties  and  all  the  near-by 
country  houses  were  filled  with  guests. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Sidney  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  to  Captain  George  Eigelow  Pillsbury,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  take  place  on  Monday,  June  22,  at  noon 
at  St.   Luke's   Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margery  Patterson,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Van  Renssalaer  Patterson,  to  Mr.  Ira 
Hoover  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  1 6,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in 
Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Phelps,  daughter 
of  Captain  Thomas  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Phelps,  to  Ensign  William  Alexander  Glassford, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  at 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Mare  Island.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  four  o'clock  by  Chaplain  McAlis- 
ter,  U.  S.  N.  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Meyers  were  the  matrons  of  honor  and 
Miss  Mattie  Milton  and  Miss  Nina  Blow  the 
bridesmaids.  Ensign  Charles  Woodruff,  U.  S.  N., 
was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Lieutenant 
Edward  Mayfield,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Richard 
Edwards,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Charles  Kerrick, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Paymaster  Everett  Morsel],  U.  S.  N. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Louise  Dichman, 
niece  of  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  to  Lieutenant 
Thurman  Harrison  Bane,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
on  Saturday  last  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  aunt. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Bane,  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Bryant  and  Miss  Bethel  Bane,  and  the 
flower  girl  was  little  Miss  Desiree  Marriott.  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Pfeil,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  best  man. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
present. 

The  Lagunitas  Country  Club  entertained  at  an 
informal  dance  on   Saturday  evening  last. 

The  Misses  Pennell  entertained  at  a  dance  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  their  home  in 
Berkeley  in  honor  of  Miss  Joy  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  who 
leaves  in  the  near  future  for  Paris. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her 
home  on  Fillmore  Street. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  her  home 
on    Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Lemman  was  the  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Miss    Alyce    Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  enter- 
tained at  a  house  party  over  the  holidays  at  their 
country   place   in    the   Napa   Valley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper  (formerly  Miss 
Anna  Foster)  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  a 
little  son  on    Saturday  last. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  four 
sons,  Lloyd,  William,  Gordon,  and  Lansing,  are 
spending  a  fortnight  camping  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley.      Mr.    Douglas   Alexander   is   their   guest. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Marian  New- 
hall,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Newhall  will  spend  the 
summer   at   Miramar,    Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  in  San  Rafael  and  will  go  later 
to   Bolinas  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Sr.,  and  Miss  Ida  Bourn 
left  this  week  for  their  country  place  at  St. 
Helena,   where  they  will   spend  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Miss  Martha 
Calhoun,  and  Miss  Margaret  Calhoun  spent  the 
week  end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mr.  Wharton 
Thurston,  and  Mr.  John  Kittle  spent  the  week 
end  at  Woodside  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald    Rathbone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  are  at  their 
country  place  at  Belvedere,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer.  Miss  Henriette  Blanding  is  ex- 
pected   to    arrive    shortly    from    Vassar    College. 

Mr.  James  Potter.  Langhorne  left  on  Tuesday 
last  for  a  month's  stay  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Julia  Langhorne  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  where  she 
joined  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond.  They  will  motor  a  little  later 
in  the  season  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer.  Miss  Langhorne  will  return  here  late 
in  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  and  their 
family  will  spend  the  summer  months  in  San  Ra- 
fael, where  they  have  taken  a  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  and  their 
family  and  a  party  of  friends  will  spend  the 
month  of  July  camping  in  the  high  Sierras  near 
Grass  Valley. 

Mr.  Perry  Eyre  spent  the  week  end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  and  Miss  Harriett 
Alexander  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
D.  Grant  at  the  latter's  country  place  near  San 
Jose. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  Miss  Nina  Pringle,  and 
Miss  Hess  Pringle,  who  have  been  visiting  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  have  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  brief  stay  and  will  then  go  to  Canada 
for  the  sump  er. 

Mrs.  Wonhington  Ames  and  her  children  will 
leave    shortly    for    a   visit    to    Southern    California. 

Mr-.    Car'  >r    Pomeroy   and    Miss   Harriet    Pome- 
1   Tt  oi     Monday  last  for  the  East,   where  they 
■ii  1     'he    summer. 

M.   Eyre  has  been  in  Southern  Cali- 
y   for  a  brief  stay. 
.    3.    G.    Wheeler    and    Miss    Helen    Wheeler 


will  leave  this  month  for  their  country  place  in 
Mendocino  County  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
months. 

Mrs.  W.  Alston  Hayne  is  in  Santa  Barbara 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.    Margaretta  Hayne. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  went  last  week  to  Grass 
Valley   to    visit    Miss    Maud    Bourn. 

Miss  Maud  Wilson  has  been  visiting  in  San 
Rafael  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Leslie  Page. 

Mrs.  Augustus  F.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Allen,  and  Miss  Nannie  Rodgers  have  returned 
from  a  month's  stay  at  San  Ysidro,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

The  Misses  Dorothy,  Sara,  and  Lutie  Collier 
will  leave  this  month  for  their  country  place  at 
Clear  Lake,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Dolly  MacGavin  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Helen  Baker  in  San  Rafael  during  the  past 
week. 

Miss  Laura  Morgan  has  been  spending  the  week 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  at 
Woodside. 

Miss  Alexandra  Hamilton  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Louise  Boyd  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Dora  Winn  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Lee   Girvin   at    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.    Paige    Monteagle    has    left    for    Europe    to 
join    his    mother,    Mrs.    Louis    Findlay    Monteagle. 
Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  been  the  guest  recently 
of  Mrs.   Andrew  Welch  in   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels,  who  has  spent  the 
last  two  months  at  the  St.  Francis,  sailed  on 
Tuesday  for  Europe.  In  Paris  she  will  join  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Eddy,  and  proceed  with  them  to  Bucharest.  Mr. 
Eddy  has  recently  been  appointed  minister  to  Rou- 
mania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  and 
Master  Albert  L.  Brown  of  Los  Angeles  passed 
through  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope, via  Portland   and    Seattle. 

Mr.   George  Ade  is  a  guest  of  the  Fairmont. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Fries    and    family    have 
left  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont   for  a  short 
visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  F.  Somers  Peterson  and  Mr.  Robert  Mc 
Kisson,  who  have  been  spending  the  last  few 
weeks  in  Belvedere,  expect  to  leave  shortly  for  the 
South.  While  at  Santa  Barbara  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Harriett  Miller  of  Montecito  and 
at  Los  Angeles  of  Mr.  Russell  Graham  and  Mr. 
Robert  Craig. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothin,  Miss  Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Whittier,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Cypher  are  regis- 
tered at  JEtna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  P.  Campbell  and  daughter 
and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  and  son  have  taken  a 
cottage  at   /Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Morton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Treat  were  visitors  at  -Etna  Springs  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Gates,  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Prager  of  Oakland  are 
visitors  at  -Etna  Springs. 

Among  registrations  from  San  Francisco  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  are  Mr.  L.  D.  Torrey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Harris,  Dr.  Susan  Orpha  Harris,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Fish,  Mr.  J.  V.  Blackman,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Heger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Rolph,  Mr. 
A.    Shall. 

The  following  are  among  the  San  Francisco 
guests  now  at  jEtna  Springs:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothini 
Miss  Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Seeley,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutro, 
Miss  Martha  S.  Galloway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zelinsky, 
Misses  Esther  and  Cyrel  Zelinsky,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Patrick,  Mr.  J.  C.  Patrick,  Miss  Margaret 
Patrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K.  Cushing,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Burke  Corbet,  Miss 
Corbet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hannam,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Miss  C.  Dufaur,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Stoddard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  A.  C.  Stoddard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Treat,  Miss  Stone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  L.  Campbell  and  two  daugh- 
ters,   Mrs.    Orville    C.    Pratt. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Surgeon-General  George  H.  Torney,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  last  week  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  hospitals  and  medical  supply 
depots  and  is  spending  ten  days  here. 

Colonel  George  Ruhlen,  assistant  quartermaster- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  will  visit  the  posts  and  army 
stations  in  this  vicinity  to  inspect  construction 
work  and  attend  to  other  matters  relating  to  the 
Quartermaster's     Department. 

Major  H.  R.  Hale,  adjutant-general,  U.  S.  A., 
left  this  week  for  the  East,  having  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 

Major  William  S.  Scott,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  recently  promoted,  has  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  the  Presidio. 

Major  Eugene  A.  Fechet,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence, 
to  take  effect  on  or  about  July  5. 

Major  John  P.  Hains,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  the  East,  where  he  spent  six  weeks' 
leave    of    absence. 

Pay  Inspector  Z.  W,  Reynolds,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  duty  at  the  Navy  Pay  Office, 
in  this  city,  and  will  join  the  flagship  Tennessee 
for  duty  as  fleet  paymaster  of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

Pay  Director  L.  C.  Kerr,  U.  S.  N.,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  officer  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Pay 
Office   in  this   city. 

Captain  Carl  F.  Hartmann,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  detailed  to  enter  the  next  class  at  the  Army 
Signal  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
will  report  in  person  on  August  15  to  the  com- 
mandant of  that  school    for   duty   accordingly. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Clark,  quartermaster,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  when  relieved  at  Fort  Ward,  Washington,  will 
sail  from  San  Francisco  about  August  5  for 
Manila  for   duty. 

Captain  Kensey  J.  Hampton,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  when  relieved  from  duty  at  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana,  will  proceed  to  Alcatraz  Island,  not  later 
than  June  20.  for  duty  as  quartermaster.  Pacific 
Branch,    Military   Prison. 

Captain  Haldimand  P.  Young,  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philippines 
and  will  sail  from  Manila  about  September  IS  for 
San  Francisco  and  report  to  the  adjutant-general 
of  the   army    for   further   orders. 

Captain  Lawrence  D.  Cabell,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence,   effective   about   June    15. 


Concerning  Choice  Sentiments. 

I  am  not  referring  to  those  abstract  senti- 
ments of  love  and  loyalty,  and  honesty  and 
patriotism,  which  I  hope  have  taken  root  in 
the  soil  of  my  mind,  and  which  may,  it  is  still 
more  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  bring  forth  fruit 
in  their  season ;  but  I  am  referring  now  to 
those  sentiments  which  are  printed  in  red  and 
green  and  gold,  in  the  most  artistic  of  type, 
on  the  choicest  of  cream-colored  paper,  or, 
perchance,  are  passe-partouted  with  funereal 
black  edges,  and  neatly  hung  by  rings  from 
the  back.  (So  confesses  a  writer  to  the  Con- 
tributors' Club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

The  sentiments  are  beautiful,  ennobling ; 
but  what  under  the  sun  shall  we  do  with 
them  all — not  the  sentiments,  but  the  re- 
iterated expression  of  them?  The  things  bur- 
den me,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  only  do  the 
oft-repeated  phrases  themselves  become  trite, 
but  I  grow  positively  hostile  to  them,  after 
having  them  "rubbed  in,"  as  it  were,  season 
after  season. 

The  first  printed  sentiment  of  the  sort  to 
which  I  refer,  which  came  to  me  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  It  was 
that  paragraph  from  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  known,  far  and  wide,  as  "My  Sym- 
phony." I  hung  my  dainty  card,  from  its  cord 
of  dull  blue  silk,  up  in  my  room,  and  was 
greatly  elevated  by  the  perusal  of  it.  "To  live 
content  with  small  means" — certainly  that  was 
the  road  to  bliss,  and  I  decided  that  I  could 
be  happier  listening  to  "babes  and  sages"  than 
using  the  pink  lustre  tea-set  which  I  had  been 
coveting  each  time  that  I  passed  the  window 
of  a  certain  antique  shop. 

But  by  the  time  that  I  had  been  presented 
with  six  of  those  symphonies — every  possible 
anniversary  for  the  next  year  bringing  one  or 
more — I  grew  antagonistic,  and  read,  with  re- 
bellion in  my  heart,  "To  live  content  with 
small  means"  and  went  out  and  bought  a  mar- 
about boa,  which  I  knew  I  couldn't  afford 
(the  pink  lustre  tea-set  had  been  taken  from 
the  antique-shop  window  before  this).  Then 
I  packed  away  every  blessed  one  of  those 
symphonies  in  a  drawer  of  my  desk,  and  went 
to  a  club  meeting  in  that  distracting  feather 
boa,  with  an  unholy  joy  in  my  soul. 

The  "Footpath  to  Peace"  was  next  sent  to 
me.  I  thought  the  first  one  lovely,  as  indeed 
it  was — so  they  all  are ;  but  by  the  end  of 
two  years  I  had  trod  so  many  footpaths  to 
peace  that  there  wasn't  a  particle  of  room 
left  in  my  soul  for  flowers  or  fruit,  or  even 
grass  to  grow ;  it  was  positively  dusty  with 
footpaths. 

The  "Goodnight"  sentiment — "Sleep  sweet 
within  this  quiet  room"  pleased  me  mightily 
the  first  time  and  the  second  that  I  saw  it,  and 
even  on  the  fifth  I  still  remained  peaceful : 
but  by  the  tenth,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that,  when  I  found  it  in  the  guest- 
chamber  where  I  was  visiting,  I  couldn't  get 
to  sleep  for  at  least  half  an  hour — and  I  am 
naturally  one  of  those  sleepers  who  simply 
"shut  their  eyes  and  go,"  conscience  or  a 
late   supper  notwithstanding. 

It's  an  awful  state  of  mind  to  be  in,  and 
I  am  properly  worried  about  the  tendencies 
of  my  own  soul,  but  I  am  also  perplexed  as 
to  what  I  shall  do  with  the  things  them- 
selves ! 

*•* 

The  Rules  of  Rhetoric. 

At  first  sight,  the  rules  of  rhetoric  seem 
as  adamantine  as  the  moral  law  I  observes  Dr. 
Crothers  in  an  essay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly). 
The  commandments  against  barbarisms  and 
improprieties  are  uttered  with  a  stern  men- 
ace. Such  a  natural  locution  as  a  split  in- 
finitive evokes  the  thunders  of  the  law.  The 
young  writer  grows  timid,  seeing  that  he  is 
liable  to  give  offense  where  none  was  in- 
tended. Ey  purifying  his  style  of  all  its 
natural  qualities,  he  seeks  through  self-abne- 
gation to  follow  the  counsels  of  perfection 
and  attain  to  "clearness,  elegance,  and  force." 

At  last  he  discovers,  with  a  sense  of  in- 
justice, that  the  penalties  are  visited  only 
on  those  who,  in  good  faith,  are  trying,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  obey  the  laws.  All  is  for- 
given one  who  transgresses  willfully  and  de- 
liberately. 

"I  do  not  care  to  be  clear,"  cries  the  new 
favorite  ;  "you  will  notice  what  pains  I  take 
to  be  obscure.     As  for  elegance,  I  despise  it." 

"Come  to  my  arms,  child  of  genius,"  cries 
the  delighted  critic.  "Who  cares  for  clear- 
ness and  elegance  in  one  who  is  strong 
enough  to  succeed  without  them  ?" 


The  first  act  of  "Lo,"  the  musical  comedy 
which  O.  Henry  and  Franklin  P.  Adams  are 
writing  for  the  comedian,  John  E.  Young, 
takes  place  in  Washington,  where  "Hunky" 
McGee,  a  Tammany  "live  wire,"  is  receiving 
an  appointment  as  anthropologist  with  a  gov- 
ernment expedition  of  research  among  the 
Indians  of  Mexico.  The  authors  and  the  com- 
poser, A.  Baldwin  Sloane,  have  secluded  them- 
selves in  a  remote  Adirondack  resort,  where 
all  day  long  nothing  is  heard  but  the  click 
of  the  typewriters  and  the  drumming  of  the 
piano. 

-«*»- 

Something  unique  in  the  line  of  a  strike  or 
boycott  was  recently  reported  from  a  small 
town  in  Burgundy.  The  physicians  of  the 
place  raised  their  rates  30  per  cent,  and  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  ailing  folk  was  called, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  dispense  with  the 
medical  men's  services  and  trust  to  luck  to 
get  well. 


SAVE  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

How  women  covet  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny 
complexion,  and  what  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind  its  possession  brings.  The  lines  of 
age,  worry,  and  overwork  (deadly  enemies  of 
a  woman's  beauty)  are  rendered  well  nigh 
powerless  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA 
MONTEZ  CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to 
produce  the  delightful  sensation  of  refreshing 
coolness  and  relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or 
chapped  skin,  so  characteristic  of  this.  Its  re> 
markable  healing  and  soothing  effect  imme 
diately  follows  the  first  application,  and  mosl 
important,  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  oi 
down  upon  the  face.  Would-be  imitators  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  secrel 
For  wrinkles  and  massage  it  is  simply  ideal- 
one  trial  discloses  its  exclusive  individuality 
A  sample  with  a  copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  o] 
Beauty  and  Good  Health,"  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Price  per  jar  (three  months'  treat 
ment),   75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

APACE    WITH     SCIENCE 


A  chop  prepared  upon  the 
Electric  Grill  is  an  indispen- 
sable course  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  epicure. 


Under  the  Management  of 
James   Woods 


Hotel  Cloyne  Court 

BERKELEY 

Suites   of   one   to  four  rooms.      Private   verandas  with 
marine  view.     For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  M.  PIERCE     -     Manager 


Hotel  del  Monte 

Splendid  Salmon  Fishing 
NOW  ON 

The  game  "King"  salmon,  one  of 

the    finest    fish    known,  is   being 

caught  in  large  numbers  now 

Write  for  information.     Reservations  for   boats,  tackle 
and  attendants  can  be  made  at  the  hotel. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


IDEAL   FARMS 

CERTIFIED    MILK 

Not  too  Eood  for  family  use,  though 
specially  put  up  (in  sealed  quart  bottles 
on  the  farm)  for  infants  and  invalids. 
All  the  cows  on  the  farm  are  regalarly 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  Milk 
Commission  of  the  San  Francisco 
County  Medical  Society, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

UNITED  MILK  CO. 

Phone  Park  6400 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.   :    San  Francisco 


»*«.      MOORE'S     -   ■/ 

POison  OAK 

NEVER  nCMmV       30  YEARS 

FAILING  nLrlLUI        THE5TAN0ARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS.  ETC. 

AVALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

rr/ce  25  Cenfs. 

LANGLEV  5  MICHAELS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Pears' 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Famous  Exclusive  Features 

LAUREL  COURT 

A  spacious  open  court  with  trees, 
flowers  and  palms.  The  scene  of 
brilliant  luncheons  and  informal 
afternoon  tea  parties  each  day. 
Without  counterpart  in  the  world. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other  outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,   for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or    see    H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.    Spring   St.,   Los  Angeles. 

Tel.   A  6789;   Main  3917. 


All  roads  leading 
through  the  beau- 
tiful Santa  Clara 
Valley  radiate  from 

Hotel  Vendome 

which  itself  is  an  ideal 
"point  of  control" 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 

Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful   season — forget  yoar 
troubles  for  a  time,  eel  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  yott  have 
none   will    make   you   feel    better.      Ideal   hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  tram  San  Francisco.     De- 
*  scriplive   matter  ou   application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,    Peck-Judab    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


FOYER   AND    BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  with  a  strong  supporting 
company,  begins  an  engagement  of  two  weeks 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next  Monday  night. 
Oddly  enough.  Miss  Barrymore  follows  her 
distinguished  uncle,  John  Drew,  who  has  had 
the  centre  of  that  stage  for  the  fortnight  just 
closing,  and  she  will  appear  in  a  comedy,  new 
here,  written  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  au- 
thor of  the  play  in  which  Mr.  Drew  has 
charmed  his  audiences.  Miss  Barrymore  is 
quite  capable  of  sustaining  the  popular  inter- 
est at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre.  The  new  play, 
"Lady  Frederick,"  gives  her  some  telling 
situations,  though  it  is  a  long  way  removed 
from  melodrama.  One  scene,  which  has  been 
made  much  of  by  dramatic  reporters  in  the 
East,  shows  Lady  Frederick  at  her  dressing- 
table,  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  years  she 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  through,  and  expos- 
ing all  the  make-up  secrets  of  her  complexion 
and  raven  tresses  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
away  a  youthful  suitor.  She  succeeds,  though 
at  her  own  cost.  Miss  Barrymore  makes  the 
self-reliant,  dashing  widow  an  attractive 
figure,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  simulated 
age,  as  may  be  expected.  Bruce  McRae  is 
still  her  leading  man,  and  among  other  well- 
known  people  in  her  company  are  Norman 
Tharp,  Charles  Hammond,  Arthur  Elliott, 
Orlando  Daly,  Jessie  Millward,  and  Vera 
Stow.  

Arthur  Cunningham  is  drawing  well  in  his 
engagement  at  the  Valencia  Theatre.  "The 
Donagh"  has  been  the  bill  this  week,  with  the 
star  in  the  part  of  Lanty  Killaly,  and  it  will 
be  continued  up  to  and  including  Sunday 
night.  On  Monday  evening  next  Boucicault's 
famous  play,  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  will  be 
produced,  with  Mr.  Cunningham  as  Myles  Na 
Coppaleen,  the  good  genius  of  the  "brides  of 
Garryowen."  It  is  a  romantic  melodrama,  as 
all  old  theatre-goers  know,  with  many  tense 
situations,  and  with  good  comedy  plentifully 
bestowed  along  its  way.  Mr.  Cunningham 
will  sing  some  new  and  old  songs,  and  there 
will  be  music  by  other  members  of  the  cast. 
Edith  Lyle  will  be  the  Colleen  Bawn,  and 
Grace  Travers,  Lillian  Andrews,  Karra  Ken- 
wyn,  Paul  McAllister,  George  Osbourne, 
Charles  Dow  Clark,  and  Robert  Homans, 
among  others  of  the  Valencia  company,  will 
have  good  parts.  The  scenic  investiture  of 
the  play  includes  some  handsome  sets. 


The  Princess  Theatre  Musical  Comedy  Com- 
pany ends  its  season  with  the  coming  week, 
much  to  the  regret  of  its  admirers  and 
friends.  "Peggy  from  Paris,"  which  is  doing 
remarkably  well,  will  continue  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Sunday  night.  On  Monday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  nights  of  next  week  "The  Um- 
pire" will  be  revived,  with  Fred  Mace  and 
May  Boley  in  the  principal  roles.  On  Tues- 
day, Friday,  and  Sunday  nights,  and  at  the 
Sunday  matinee,  "Piff,  Paff,  Pouf"  will  be 
presented ;  and  by  special  request  there  will 
be  two  performances  of  "Peggy  from  Paris" — 
on  Wednesday  night  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee.  

A  real,  old-fashioned,  one-ring  circus,  with 
twenty  acrobats  and  comedians,  will  be  only 
one  of  the  features  of  next  week's  bill  at  the 
Orpheum.  The  Ellis-Nowlan  Company  intro- 
duce this  novel  act,  and  show  a  circus  parade, 
a  cage  of  wild  animals,  a  steam  calliope,  and 
a  silver  cornet  band.  They  have  a  quick 
change  succession  of  feats  and  fun,  and  make 
the  feature  a  deserved  head-liner.  Miss 
Cheridah  Simpson,  late  star  of  "The  Red 
Feather,"  will  contribute  songs  and  piano- 
logues,  and  as  an  accomplished  vocalist  and 
pianist  her  appearance  is  always  favored. 
Rossiter's  Novelty  Dancing  Four,  dancers, 
and  Harrison  Armstrong's  dramatic  episode, 
"A  Spotless  Reputation,"  with  Albert  L.  Pel- 
laton  and  William  Foran,  will  be  the  other 
novel  acts.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
Claude  GilHngwater,  the  Vindobonas,  Billy 
Van,  and  of  Mabel  Hite  and  Mike  Donlin  in 
their  great  hit,  "Stealing  Home." 


There  will  be  matinee  performances  on 
Saturday  only  during  the  Ethel  Barrymore  en- 
gagement at  the  Van   Ness  Theatre. 


The  summer  season  of  grand  opera  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  beginning  June  14,  is  one 
of  the  announcements  of  the  week  that  will 
arouse  more  than  passing  interest.  An  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  company  and  repertory 
is  given  elsewhere. 


Mrs.  Fiske  will  make  her  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  month,  coming  for  an  engagement 
of  two  weeks,  on  June  14,  to  the  Valencia 
Theatre.  Her  new  American  play,  "Salvation 
Nell,"  which  will  be  given  throughout  her  sea- 
son here,  has  stirred  the  critics  everywhere, 
and  though  they  have  expressed  varied  opin- 
ions of  the  production,  all  agree  in  praise 
of  Mrs.  Fiske's  sincerity  and  moving  appeal 
in    her    characterization. 


John  Drew  will  make  his  final  appearance 
as  Jack  Straw  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening. 


A  new  play  from  the  master  English  play- 
wright, Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  is  to  be  the 
pleasant  portion  of  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore 
next  season.  The  piece  is  as  yet  unnamed, 
and    although    no    hint    of   the    plot    has    been 


given  out,  it  is  understood  it  will  mark  a 
happy  return  to  Pinero's  earlier,  less  biting, 
and  more  genial  style.  Therefore  it  is  ex- 
pected that  something  on  the  order  of  "Tre- 
lawney  of  the  Wells,"  and  wholly  different 
from  "Letty,"  "His  House  in  Order,"  and 
"The  Thunderbolt"  will  be  the  result.  In 
London  the  principal  character  will  be  created 
by  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  whose  Sophie  Ful- 
garney,  in  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  is  still  a 
vivid  memory,  although  it  is  eight  years  since 
it  was  disclosed  to  American  playgoers. 


Marie  Wainwright  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany supporting  Marie  Doro  in  "The  Morals 
of  Marcus,"  soon  to  be  seen  here. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


Spring  on  Long  Island. 
Not  on  the  wind's  high  wing 
Comes  the   Spring 
When  she  comes  our  way; 
Not  on  the  chariots  white 
Of  the  clouds  of  day. 
Or  the  pinions  gray 
Of   the   wavering  mist    of   night; 
And  she  comes  not  over  the  roads  of  the  land. 
By  valley  and  plain  where  the  great  hills  stand, 
By  the  forest  path  or  the  fallow  plain. 
When   she  knows  we  are  waiting  again 
She  is  borne  by  the  sea  from  the  south; 
There  is  salt  in  the  breath  of  her  mouth, 
There  is  brine  in  the  scent  of  her  hair, 
And    everywhere 
The  cry  of  the  water  sings 
With  the  bird-notes  that  she  brings. 

See    how   the    coast-lines    slip 

More  and   more  to   the  west 

From   the   pine-clad   breast 

Of   Maine  unto    Florida's  palmy  tip. 

See  how  our  isle  looks  forth 

From  its  anchoring  here  at  the  north 

Toward  the  islands  of  Caribbee — 

Nothing  between  but  the  sea. 

It  is  there   that   the   Spring  abides 

The  end  of  our  wintertides. 

It  is  thence  she  comes  on  the  shining  flood 

In   a    splendor    of   sunshine   drest, 

The  north  in  her  heart,  the  south  in  her  blood, 

And  her   feet  on  the  white  wave-crest, 

So  eagerly  swift  that  we  say,  "She  is  near," 

And  the  day  beyond,  "She  is  here,  is  here!" 

Then  the  blue  of  our  sky  is  the  blue  of  the  deep- 
stretched  sea, 

The    green    of    our    banks    is    the    green    where    its 
shallows   be, 

And    its    foam- wreaths   bloom   once   more 

In    the    blossoms    that    spray    us    from     shore    to 
shore. 

Orchard  and  thicket  and   forest  floor — 

Apple,  azalea,  dogwood,  and  all 

The   frail   things   snowy   and   small 

That  cling 

To  the  garment  edge  of  the  Spring. 

— Lydia  Schuyler,   in   Everybody's  Magazine. 


"Dead  Yet  Speaketh." 

Richard  Realf—  Soldiers'  Plot,  Odd  Fellows'  Ceme- 
tery,  San   Francisco. 
It  was  Memorial  Day, 

Last  round  of  hours  for  Springtime  and  the  May; 
All  morning,   whatso  else  lips  would   repeat, 
My  troubling  heart  in  her  own  speech  would  say: 
"Plant  daisies  at  my  head  and  at  my  feet." 
Again  and  yet  again   she  prompted   me. 

From  window  high,    aloof, 

O'erlooking   roof  and    roof, 

Could  see  the  long  white  street  turn  pleasantly 

Into   a  graveled    road 

Where    lingering    footsteps    trod 

'Midst  purple  lupin  and  wee  blossoms  bright 

That  come  to  being  in  a  da}'  and  night; 

Thence,  thro'  the  gateway  broad. 

The    many    paths    set    round    with    fragrant    bloom. 

To  lead   the  thought  away   from   grief  and   gloom. 

On,    up  the   long,    green  hill 

That  lifts  above  the  city  white  and  still. 

Against  the   shelter  of  the   Sutro  wood 

Where  wild  birds  carol  and  leaf  odors  brood — 

I  went,  late,  and  alone 

To  find  the  ground  where  every  simple  stone 

Bears  record — name  and  rank  and  letters  three 

That  stand  for  War's  grim  tale  of  tragedy. 

I  laid  my  daisies  at  his  head  and   feet; 
I  heard  the  birds  sing  in  the  sheltering  wood — 
O    world!    how   sweet   when  life  is    fair   and   good! 
O  life!  how  bitter  when  cold  death  is  sweet! 

He    "broke    his     heart     with     trying" — who     could 

more  ? — 
Weak  heart  that  could  not  even  up  the  score, 
And    so,    the   world    passed    by 
The  other  side,  and  let  him  die. 

Yet,    with    his    fleeting    breath. 

He  gave  the  tenderest  passion  cry  that  death 

Wrung  ever  from  man's   final   agony. 

Thus,   let  him  lie, 

God's  sunshine  on  his  quiet  breast: 

The  world   is  a  bleak  place  at  best 

For  those  who  strive  and  strive  in  vain — 

Perhaps  to  die  is  gain. 

Little   he  careth  now 

Whether  we  heed  him  not,  or  bow 

With    tribute,    signing    un forgot 

The  grave  within  the  bannered  lot: 

Tomorrow,  ay,   it  comes  and  comes  again. 

The  poet-soldier's   piteous    refrain. 

Pink  as  the  sunrise,  white  as  mountain  snow, 

The   little  ones  that    'midst   the  grasses    grow, 

Shall  be  his  very  own 

By  his  own  asking  won. 

To  teach  the  heart  to  be  more  kind 

To  those  who   fail — according  to  our  mete: — 

To  bring  our  daisies  ere  the  eyes  are  blind, 

And  plant  them  in  the  paths  of  living  feet. 

— Eufina  C.   Tompkins,  in  San  Francisco  Star. 


Edwin  Stevens  is  back  in  vaudeville  again. 
He  was  doing  his  "An  Evening  with  Dickens" 
at    Keith's,   in    Boston,   last   week. 


Men  Who  Guard  the  King. 
The  British  Honourable  Corps  of  Gentle- 
men-at-Arms,  the  body-guard  of  the  king,  has 
just  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding.  It  is  now  composed  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A.  Fletcher,  clerk  of 
the  cheque  and  adjutant  of  the  body-guard, 
and  Colonels  Mitford  and  Spragge.  The 
corps  was  formed  by  Henry  VIII  immediately 
after  his  accession.  In  the  old  days  one  of 
the  duties  of  its  members  was  to  accompany 
the  sovereign  on  the  battlefield,  and  there  to 
form  a  ring  round  him  and  to  guard  him 
with  battle-axes.  Nowadays,  when  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  the  sovereign  to  go  in  person 
to  war,  the  gentlemen-at-arms  are  called  upon 
to  assume  less  onerous  work.  For  instance, 
they  are  required  to  attend  levees  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  to  keep  clear  the  ways  to 
the  royal  presence.  When  there  is  a  court 
at  Buckingham  Palace  they  attend  there;  and 
they  are  present  at  Westminster  when  the 
king  opens   Parliament. 


KODAKS 

From  *15>P  "to*109-^ 
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644  MARKET  ST.' 

Opp.    PalaceHotel. 


THE  PENINSULA 

The  big,  first-class  hotel  that  is  only 
half  an  hoar's  ride   from  San  Francisco. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  leading  suburban  hotel  of  Central 
California,  with  the  splendid  reputation 
for  service,  table  and  general  conditions. 

THE  PENINSULA 

The  hotel  with  all  the  comfons  that  the 

most   fastidious   could    desire.       Special 

rates  in  the  bachelors'  quarters. 

Jas.  H.  Doolittle,  Manager 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 


1DYLLWILD 

AMONG  THE  PINES 

Summer  Season  opens  June  1st. 
Dining-Room  opens  July  1st. 
General  store  open  the  year  round. 
Conages  and  Tents  furnished  for  house- 
keeping for  rent  the  year  round. 

Spend   Your   Vacation  There 

In  Riverside  County's 
Great   Natural   Park 

A  fascinating,  restful 
spot  —  easily  accessible, 
with  good  roads  and  pict- 
uresque trails  that  take  in 
San  Jacinto  Peak,  Saboba 
Indian  Village,  Hemet 
Lake,  Tanquitz  Peak  and 

Valley,  Bichnell's  Mineral 
Spring.  Lilly  Rock,  and  other 
interesting  places. 

Modern  Bungalow  Hotel 

Accommodations  with  or  without  meals. 

Furnished  cottages  and  camping  grounds. 

General  store,  moderate  prices;  meat  market;  dairy; 
steam  laundry;  electric  lights.  Sanitary.  Persons  with 
lung  trouble  not  admitted. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  (or  illustrated  booklet  to 

WALTER  WATKINS,  Manager 

Idyllwild,  Riverside  County 

California 


The  automobile  roads  are  good 
to 


INGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip,  rate  $7 

including  auto  ride  from  St.  Helena 
to  Aetna  Springs  and  return 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  C<~> 


Aetna  Springs 


Napa  Cc 
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THE   ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Poetry  is  the  art  of  putting  words  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  their 
least  possible   commercial   value. — Puck-. 

Ashley — Do  you  have  much  variety  in  your 
boarding-house?  Seymour — Well,  we  fadvfi 
three  different  names  for  the  meals. — London 
World. 

"Were  you  ever  surrounded  by  wolves?" 
"No ;  but  I  used  to  open  the  dining-room 
doors  at  a  summer  hotel." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Tell  me  frankly,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  daughter's  voice?"  "Well,  madam,  I 
think  she  may  have  a  brilliant  future  in  water- 
color  painting." — Figaro. 

Poll  Clerk— Mary  Gladys  Jarley  votes  bal- 
lot number  two  hundred  and "     M.  G.  J. — 

Oh,  wait  a  moment,  please !  Give  me  that 
back!     I  want  to  add  a  postscript. — Puck. 

Wigwag  (trying  to  think  of  insomnia) — 
When  you  haven't  been  able  to  sleep  for  about 
a  week  what  do  you  Gall  it?"  Youngpop — 
What. Is  It,  a  boy  of  girl? — Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord. 

Mrs.  Cotightty  (to  eminent  musical  critic) 
— What  do  you  think  of  the  new  opera,  Mr. 
Crotchet?  Eminent  Musical  Critic — Well,  it 
wouldn't  be  bad,  if  somebody  would  set  it  to 
liiusic.— ^Pick-Me-Vp. 

Irate  Diner  (to  -waiter  who  persistently 
hovers  about  the  tabic) — What  on  earth  are 
you  waiting  for,  marl?  I  don't  Warlt  you. 
Waiter — Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  arn  responsible 
for  the  silver.— Tit-Bits, 

Miss  Penelope  Peachblow — My  complexion 
is  horrible  today;  1  have  half  a  mind  not  to 
go.  Miss  Dolly  Flicker — Put  on  a  pair  of 
ted  stockings,  and  you'll  be  safe  so  far  as  the 
men  are  concerned. — Life. 

Captain  (receiving  the  nezv  middy) — Well, 
boy,  the  old  story,  I  suppose — fool  of  the 
family  sent  to  sea?  "Oh,  no,  sir,"  piped  the 
boy;  "that's  all  altered  since  your  day." — 
Williams  College  Purple   Cow. 

Mrs.  Passe  (to  her  maid) — How  is  the 
weather  today,  Marie?  Maid — Fresh  and 
windy,  madame.  Mrs.  Passe — Very  well ;  you 
will  please  put  a  healthy  flush  on  my  cheeks 
this    morning ;    I    am    going   out. — Life. 

"What  is  your  principal  object,  anyhow," 
asked  the  visiting  foreigner,  "in  building  that 
Panama  Canal?"  "Well,"  answered  the  na- 
tive, "we  have  an  fdea  it  will  limit  the  size 
of  future  battleships." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Professor  Sallozc — I  wish  to  marry  your 
daughter,  sir.  I  have  a  chair  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Parent — And  I  suppose  you  will  look 
to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  No,  sir, 
you  can't  have  her  until  you  can  furnish  a 
flat— Puck. 

Thirsty  Passenger — How  much  longer  have 
I  got  to  wait  for  that  cocktail  I  ordered  ? 
Dining-Car  Waiter  (looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow)— About  a  mile  and  a  half  longer,  sir. 
This  is  a  dry  county,  and  there's  a  spotter  on 
board. — Chicago   Tribune . 

"I  could  not  think  of  depriving  you  of  your 
seat,"  she  sweetly  said.  "Pray  keep  it."  He 
sat    down    again.      "Very    well,    if    you    insist 


upon  it,  ma'am,"  he  said  in  a  resigned  voice. 
"But  I've  already  been  carried  by  my  street." 
— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

Old  Doctor — I  was  successful  in  my  first 
case.  Young  Doctor — Indeed?  Old  Doctor — 
Yep.  The  executors  of  his  estate  paid  my  bill 
without  a  murmiir. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Lawyer — Wonder  how  we  ean  serve  this 
summons  on  Mrs.  Dressy?  Old  Gobbitis  is 
wild  for  his  money,  and  she's  never  at  home. 
Clerk — Let  the  messenger  make  up  as  a  iieWs- 
paper  reporter.  That's  the  only  way  to  reaeh 
actresses. — Puck. 

Emily — It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  one  is 
so  near  home.  We  ought  to  sight  Sandy 
Hook  this  afternoon.  Dora— Shall  we?  How 
delightful !  Don't  tell  me  which  he  is.  I  can 
always  pick  out  a  Scotchman  out  of  a  hun- 
dred.— Pick-Me-Up. 

"Better  not  wait  for  Charlie  any  longer. 
You  know  what  it  is  when  a  fellow  is  calling 
on  his  girl."  "Ah,  there  they  are  now  !  He 
is  just  bidding  her  good-night."  "All  right ; 
let  us  go  and  have  a  game  of  billiards.  We'll 
just  have  time." — Life. 

"Why  don't  you  say  'thank  you,'  Johnnie, 
when  you  are  handed  anything?"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  at  the  table ;  "your  sister  always  says 
it."  "Yes,"  replied  little  Johnnie ;  "she's  a 
woman  and  always  wants  to  have  the  last 
word." — Once  a   Week. 

"Ma,"  said  Bobby,  "is  it  wrong  for  little 
boys  to  tie  tin  kettles  to  dogs'  tails?"  "De- 
cidedly wrong,  Bobby ;  I  hope  you'll  never  do 
such  a  thing  as  that."  "No,  indeed,  ma,"  re- 
plied Bobby,  emphatically ;  "all  I  do  is  to 
hold  the   dog." — Harper's  Bazar. 

"A  year  ago,"  he  said,  "I  sold  out  my  drug 
business  and  went  to  Wall  Street,  and  in  less 
than  a  week's  time  I  doubled  my  capital. 
That's  making  money  fast,  eh  ?"  "Yes,  in- 
deed. You  must  be  very  rich  now  ?"  "Well, 
no,  not  very.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second 
week  I  left  Wall  Street,  and  am  now  clerking 
for  the  man  I  sold  out  to." — Life. 

"Hear  about  Jimmy?"  asked  the  lanky  youth 
with  the  bat  and  balls.  "No,"  responded  his 
chum.  "What's  happened  to  him  ?"  "Lots. 
He  found  a  quarter  in  de  street,  went  to  de 
ball  game,  got  hit  wid  a  ball  an'  den  got 
licked  when  he  got  home."  "Gee  whiz  I  I 
guess  dat's  what  you'd  call  trouble  coming 
from  an  unexpected  quarter." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Arthur  (disconsolately) — No,  I  have  no 
hope  of  winning  her  now.  Edzuin — Why, 
what  has  happened?  Arthur — Oh,  it's  a  little 
thing!  But  straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  She  criticized  the  color  of  my  neck- 
tie last  night.  Edwin — Why,  man,  that  only 
shows  her  interest  in  you.  She's  just  paving 
the  way  for  you.  Arthur  (sadly) — Yes,  she's 
paving  the  way  to  be  a  sister  to  me. — Puck. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University,  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alio 
229;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto  21 7. 


Furniture 

Our  entire  stock  of  furniture 
from  the  seventy-five  cent 
kitchen  chair  to  the  thou- 
sand dollar  dining  -  room 
suite  is  offered  at 


25%  Discount 

We  intend  to  open  our  new 
store  at  Stockton  &  O'Far- 
rell  with  a  new,  clean  stock. 
Hence  this  unusual  sweep- 
ing reduction. 


No  Goods  Sent  on  Approval— No  Exchanges  During  Sale 


Furniture 
Carpets 
Rugs 
Dra      ries 


D.N.&E.WALTER&CO. 

VAN  NESS  AND  SACRAMENTO 


'Since  1858" 

Wholesale 

and 

Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR  HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
,     IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sralrd 
bottles— never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.— mailed  free  on  request. 
Lamont.  Corliss  &  Co.,  78  Hudson  St. 
Sole  Agents.  Neiv  York 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 

589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone,   Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


^ocietjj  SJourneyri 

VACATION   IN  JAPAN,   July  10,  -"  S550 

ROUND  THE  WORLD,  June  29,     S1450 

Axl  Expenses;   Delightful   Itineraries. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who  have 

only  their  summers  free. 

EUROPE,  Variou8DepartureB,8250toS700 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Twice  as  many  people 
travel  under  escort  around 
the  World  with  the  Collver 
Tours  as  with  those  of 
any  other  company,  without 
exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver  tours 

have   always    represented 

j^THEit,        the    greatest    luxury  In 

_-5v^nCHE:>s^>     travel,   in  small,  select 

pfo  parties  only. 

The  fact  quoted  above  was 
Jlj  stated   by  three  transpor- 
ts' tation  men    independently 
<$cA1JI/]^P;'qJ"     of  each  other,  each  of  whom 
S57"  im  *\  is  in  a  position  to    know 

absolutely    of    what    he 
speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months'  duration. 
Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 
Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

>  LLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

427  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,   June  29,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,  July  27,1909 

S.S.Nippon  Maru... Tuesday,  August   17,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets   at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.  W.  H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


EUROPE 

4J  Send  for  our  programme  A 
of  Tours  de  Luxe — limited  to 
ten  members — departures  from 
New  York  April,  May,  June 
— free  for  the  asking. 

Cook's  Traveler  Checks  good 
all  over  the  world. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


MUIR    WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS     SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Slo  Francisco 

Li.  Mali  Wools 

Lv.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SON- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

1:46p 

*4:1BP 

7:16a 

1i8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 

12:450 

2:45p 

1:1  5p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

32:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20« 

1:40p 

4:14p 

*9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:10? 
1:40p 
3:40P 
5:1  Op 
6:40p 

*Sat.  only.     tMon.  only.     (JiTarnalpais  only.     TMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausali to  Fern-  and  874  Market. 

General  Offices— Mill  Vallev,  California. 


We  Are  Printers 

Of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets 
exclusively.  The  Argonaut  is  a  sample 
of  our  product. 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


BacK  Eeist 


Excursions 


On  Sale  May  31,  June  1  to  4,  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc.      June  24  and  29 

to  St.  Paul  only.     July  1  to  7,  inc.     August  9  to  13,  inc. 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago     .     .     .    $72.50  New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .     .      60.00  St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis  .     .     .      67.50  St.  Paul  .     .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans     .      67.50  Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  bat  in  no  case  later  than  Oct.  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCI5CO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 
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The  Claim  of  the  Small  College. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  General  Education 
Board,  which  makes  disbursement  of  the  income  of 
funds  arising  from  the  endowment  of  $32,000,000  given 
in  1907  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  has  this  year 
all  but  passed  by  the  larger  and  more  pretentious 
schools  to  bestow  its  favors  upon  small  colleges  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  For  specific  purposes 
considerable  sums  are  given  to  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  but  besides  these  nothing  is  given  to 
any  of  the  greater  schools.  The  list  of  -beneficiaries 
for  the  year,  besides  those  already  named,  are  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis;  Worcester  University, 
Ohio;  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington;  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Randolph-Macon  Women's 
College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia ;  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia ;  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Alabama ;  Calhoun  Colored  School, 
Alabama;  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul;  Hendrix 
College,  Arkansas;  College  of  St.  Thomas,  Minnesota; 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina;  the  University  of 
Virginia;    Agnes    Scott    College,    Georgia;    Cowaliga 


Institute,  Alabama;  Spelman's  Seminary,  Georgia.  In 
addition  to  these  appropriations  there  were  gifts  in 
support  of  agricultural  demonstration  work  in  the 
Southern  States  and  for  professors  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  State  universities  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  would  appear  from  this  list  of  beneficiaries  that  the 
General  Education  Board  has  come  to  recognize  the 
superior  claim  of  the  small  colleges  as  distinct  from 
the  greater  and  more  famous  institutions.  Manifestly 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  board  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation is  better  promoted  by  gifts  which  tend  to  sup- 
port small  and  scattered  schools  than  by  giving  to  the 
greater  institutions. 


The  Medal  from  France. 

Ambassador  Jusserand's  visit  to  San  Francisco  has 
been  an  unqualified  success,  and  there  was  every  reason 
why  it  should  be.  He  was  commissioned  by  his  govern- 
ment to  bring  to  us  a  gold  medal  specially  struck  for  the 
occasion  and  commemorating  French  appreciation  of 
the  courage  and  the  energy  shown  in  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  city.  This  was  not  a  mere  piece  of 
formalism,  inasmuch  as  no  other  government  has  done 
anything  similar.  Expressions  of  good-will  from  other 
countries  have,  of  course,  been  many  and  sincere,  but 
the  French  nation  is  the  only  one  to  give  to  her  felicita- 
tions just  that  touch  of  ceremonial  that  appeals  to  the 
popular  heart.  It  was  a  graceful  act,  gracefully  con- 
ceived and  gracefully  carried  out.  In  other  words,  it 
was  French. 

The  duty  of  presentation  fell  naturally  to  M.  Jusse- 
rand.  and  he  did  it  with  the  easy  suavity  that  distin- 
guishes him.  He  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he  was 
gratifying  his  personal  inclinations  as  well  as  carrying 
out  his  official  instructions.  His  speeches  were  in  the 
best  of  good  taste,  he  exhaled  an  atmosphere  of  good- 
fellowship,  and  he  allowed  himself  all  those  spontaneous 
expressions  of  appreciation  and  admiration  that  came 
naturally  to  his  lips.  His  visit  was  so  great  a  success 
simply  because  no  studied  success  was  in  view. 

Mme.  Jusserand,  of  course,  did  her  part,  and  did  it 
with  every  display  of  kindly  feeling  and  pleased  par- 
ticipation. Although  the  ambassador's  wife  is  tech- 
nically an  American,  she  was  born  in  Paris  and  never 
even  saw  her  own  country  until  she  came  here  with  her 
husband.  This  is  her  first  visit  to  California,  but  her 
many  acts  of  gracious  cordiality  will  assure  for  her  an 
even  warmer  welcome  should  the  fates  allow  her  to 
repeat  a  journey  that  is  now  so  short  and  so  easy. 


M.  Jusserand's  official  duties  at  Washington  have  not 
been  onerous,  thanks  to  an  international  situation  that 
contains  no  knotty  problems,  nor  points  for  anxious 
adjustment.  Indeed,  as  the  ambassador  pointed  out, 
there  are  now  no  open  questions  between  France  and 
America,  nothing  to  disturb  a  state  of  perfect  amity 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  great  repub- 
lics. But  an  ambassador  is,  in  a  sense,  most  occupied 
when  he  is  least  busy.  It  is  his  duty  to  represent  his 
countrymen  at  their  best,  to  keep  himself  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  social  courtesies  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. M.  Jusserand  has  made  his  mark  as  a  diplomat 
at  London  and  Copenhagen,  but  above  all  he  is  a  man 
of  the  cultured  world,  a  social  figure  of  unfailing 
address,  and  a  litterateur  wdio  combines  a  power  of 
deep  historical  research  with  lighter  and  more  popular 
studies.  He  is  the  author  of  two  or  three  historical 
works  and  is  well  known  as  a  Shakespearean  critic, 
while  his  treatise  on  the  physical  games  of  ancient 
France  is  a  standard  authority.  M.  Jusserand  came  to 
Washington  in  1902.       

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pleasant  happenings  of  last 
week  should  be  marred,  however  slightly,  by  the  verbal 
indiscretion  of  President  Jordan  at  Philadelphia.  Presi- 
dent Jordan  speaks  so  often  and  upon  such  a  variety 
hi'  subjects  that  an  occasional  lapse  from  the  proprieties 
and  expediences  is  inevitable,  and  perhaps  no  particular 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  his  reference  to  the 


French  as  a  decadent  nation  but  for  its  coincidence  at 
point  of  time  with  M.  Jusserand's  visit  to  California. 
It  was  certainly  embarrassing  that  President  Jordan's 
criticism  of  the  French  nation  should  be  widely  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco  at  the  very  moment  when  that 
nation's  chief  representative  was  paying  us  a  special 
honor  and  receiving  special  honors  at  our  hands.  Pro- 
fessor Foulet's  rebuke,  delivered  at  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  was  forcible  and  perhaps  excessive,  and  yet  it 
is  hard  to  blame  him  for  a  natural  indignation  at  a 
reflection  upon  his  race  and  country.  Perhaps  the  case 
would  have  been  met  by  a  quiet  word  of  dissent,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  any  American  or  Englishman 
of  spirit  would  have  done  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
as  Professor  Foulet,  who  of  course  has  the  French 
temperament  conjoined  at  the  moment  with  a  deep  sense 
of  injury.  Men  in  Dr.  Jordan's  position  would  do  well 
to  avoid  broad  generalizations  or  the  indictment  of  a 
whole  nation.  They  are  not  only  indiscreet,  but  they 
are  unphilosophic,  and  perhaps  the  latter  consideration 
will  weigh  with  Dr.  Jordan  more  than  the  former, 
ft  is  easy  to  deprecate  Professor  Foulet's  rejoinder,  but 
men  of  patriotic  sentiment  everywhere  will  applaud 
him.  Our  blood  is  stirred  by  a  display  of  spirit  in 
defense  of  race  and  country,  even  though  sober  second 
thoughts  may  counsel  moderation. 


Dr.  Jordan  was  doing  no  more  than  exploit  an 
old  theory  of  his,  a  theory  that  he  once  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  book.  He  believes  that  the  decadence  of  a 
nation  is  directly  hastened  by  war  and  that  a  nation's 
losses  in  battle  are  peculiarly  grievous  because  of  the 
resulting  sacrifice  of  the  finest  physical  material.  His 
remark  about  the  supposed  decadence  of  France  was 
probably  due  not  so  much  to  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  as  to  a  consideration  of  his  own  theory,  a  failing 
by  no  means  uncommon  with  scientists,  who  not  infre- 
quently elaborate  theories  and  then  find  the  facts  to 
fit  them. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  relative  value  to 
a  nation  of  brain  and  muscle.  Dr.  Jordan  examines 
national  assets  very  much  as  a  stock-breeder  examines 
cattle — by  an  estimate  of  weight  and  brawn.  The  sol- 
diers on  the  field  of  battle,  he  contends,  are  necessarily 
worth  more  to  the  nation  than  a  corresponding  number 
of  men  at  home  who  were  unable  to  go  to  war  because 
they  were  not  high  enough  nor  healthy  enough,  because 
they  had  bad  teeth,  or  defective  eyesight.  The  men 
who  are  killed,  he  argues,  are  taken  from  those  who 
are  "fittest,"  from  those  who  are  most  valuable  to  the. 
well-being  of  the  nation.  Inasmuch  as  enormous  num- 
bers of  healthy  Frenchmen  were  killed  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  it  follows  that  the  French  nation  of  today,  being 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  "unfit"  who  were  left  at 
home,  must  necessarily  be  decadent.  It  would  be  true- 
enough  if  we  could  measure  human  values  with  calli- 
pers and  weigh  them  upon  the  market  scales,  but  it  is 
only  a  crude  materialism  that  tries  to  do  this-. 


There  is  no  need  to  look  lengthily  at  the  creditable 
facts  of  the  French  nation  of  today,  because  they  are 
clear  enough  to  all  those  who  have  no  particular  theo- 
ries to  sustain  at  all  costs.  The  participation  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  force  that  makes  her  the 
honored  .ally  of  England  and  of  Russia,  her  vigor  at 
home  and  abroad,  all  tend  to  disprove  a  charge  of 
decadence,  while  in  art.  literature,  science,  finance,  and 
statecraft  she  is  able  easily  to  hold  the  place  that  has 
belonged  to  her  for  a  century.  A  nation  is  not  decadent 
that  contains  such  a  literary  assemblage  as  Mendes, 
Razin,  Rod,  Bourget,  Prevost,  Barres.  France,  Loti, 
Estaumie,  with  a  whole  host  of  other  men  of  like 
calibre.  While  at  the  moment  Rodin  holds  the  field 
almost  alone  in  supreme  art,  he  stood  but  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  with  such  contempo 
raries  as  Millet,  Bonheur,  and  Meissonier,  while  tin- 
Paris  Salon  still  sets  a  fashion  and  an 
contributions  to  science  within  the  last  f 
been  of  the  most  glittering  kind  and  of 
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humanity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Pasteur 
and  his  successor,  Metchnikoff,  in  the  department  of 
clinics,  and  the  Curies  in  chemistry.  Decadent  nations 
do  not  produce  men  like  these.  France  today  is  easily 
supreme  in  finance,  and  although  her  present  states- 
men do  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  genius,  we  see  in 
such  men  as  Clemenceau  something  that  is  often  better 
than  genius,  a  saving  and  vigorous  common  sense  and 
a  political  sanity  that  inspires  popular  confidence  and 
is  strong  enough  to  tide  the  nation  over  crisis  after 
crisis.  France  today  leads  the  world  in  the  fine  con- 
structive arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  dainty 
things,  and  if  women  are  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  in  the 
matter  France  will  be  placed  beyond  competition  in  the 
art  of  dressmaking  and  the  adornment  of  the  body. 
In  perfumes,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  toilet,  France 
comes  easily  first.  She  has,  in  fact,  eminence  and 
preeminence  in  so  many  departments  of  human  indus- 
try  that  their  enumeration  is  difficult,  but  even  the  most 
cursory  glance  puts  her  above  and  beyond  the  category 
of  decadent  nations.  So  far  as  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  their  sta- 
bility and  worth  is  not  derived  wholly  from  the  traveler 
or  the  novelist.  We  have  a  French  community  of 
some  size  in  our  midst  and  we  can  therefore  judge 
the  value  of  the  average  French  citizenship  by  the 
sterling  qualities  that  it  contributes  to  our  own.  Once 
more  these  things  are  not  evidences  of  decadence,  but 
rather  of  an  abounding  and  ambitious  vitality. 


But  looking  at  the  question  in  its  broader  aspects, 
we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  if  physical  perfection 
as  a  national  asset  can  compare  in  value  with  charac- 
ter, intellect,  the  power  of  leadership,  the  ability  to 
think  and  to  plan.  All  these  things  can  flourish  without 
a  background  of  bodily  proficiencies.  Indeed,  we  may 
almost  think  that  they  flourish  better. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  great  men  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  but  few  of 
them  would  be  accepted  by  the  modern  recruiting 
sergeant.  All  history  tells  the  same  tale.  William  of 
Orange,  for  example,  was  a  weakling,  while  the  great 
French  captain  with  whom  he  waged  campaign  after 
campaign  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  held  on  his 
saddle.  Napoleon  himself  was  undersized  and  died 
prematurely  of  cancer.  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  fragile 
woman.  There  will  be  no  disposition  to  undervalue  the 
brave  men  w7ho  died  for  France,  or  any  brave  men 
who  die  for  their  country,  but  we  refuse  to  consider 
them  as  the  only,  or  the  greatest,  treasure  of  their 
nation.  Napoleon,  and  all  commanders,  have  left 
behind  them  greater  human  values  than  they  ever  took 
into  the  field  with  them.  For  one  thing  they  leave  the 
women  behind,  and  it  is  mainly  from  the  mothers  that 
come  the  great  virtues  which  are  the  only  permanent 
values  that  any  nation  can  possess. 


The  Settlement  in  Georgia. 

There  is  a  curious  reticence  in  relation  to  the  terms 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  railway  strike  in  Georgia. 
It  is  simply  announced  that  the  white  firemen  are 
"satisfied,"  and  that  the  public  which  has  sympathized 
with  their  position  have  ceased  aggressive  acts.  This 
tends  to  sinister  suggestions.  Apparently — probably — 
the  adjustment  has  been  made  upon  terms  tending  to 
elimination  of  the  negro  from  even  the  relatively  better 
positions  in  the  railroad  service,  thereby  giving  to  white 
men  that  general  priority  which  they  demanded  in  all 
but  the  lower  departments  of  railroad  work.  This  is 
plainly  the  intimation  of  such  scraps  of  information  as 
come  to  us;  and  we  hear  the  further  suggestion  that 
elimination  of  the  negro  from  the  Georgia  road  will 
be  followed  by  a  similar  policy  on  the  part  of  other 
railroads  in  the  South. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  boast  of  the  South  and  its 
main  appeal  for  justification  of  its  general  policy  toward 
the  blacks  that  it  has  given  them  a  chance  to  earn  their 
living  in  a  wide  range  of  employments.  The  carpenter, 
the  blacksmith,  the  general  mechanic,  everywhere  in 
the  South  is  a  black  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
North,  while  cherishing  a  certain  sentimental  friend- 
ship for  the  negro  and  while  contributing  largely  to 
his  industrial  education  at  Tuskegee  and  elsewhere,  has 
not  tolerated  him  in  any  other  than  the  so-called  menial 
occupations.  The  opportunity  of  the  negro  for  employ- 
ment in  other  than  the  lower  grades  of  manual  labor 
has  been  in  the  South  alone. 

If  now  the  South  is  to  deny  to  the  black  man  the 

privilegf  of  labor,  it  will  not  only  mark  a  decline  in  the 

civilization  in  the  South,  but  it  will  make  a 

I  problem — or  a  whole  crop  of  problems.    The 

-  roes  have  been  those  engaged  in  industrial  occu- 


pations. If  they  are  now  forced'  to  abandonment  of 
their  trades  it  will  inaugurate  a  new  regime  of  discon- 
tent upon  the  basis  of  real  grievance  and  with  the 
special  demoralizations  of  enforced  idleness.  It  will, 
too,  rob  the  South  of  a  large  element  of  its  power,  since 
the  negro  is  now  the  main  resource  of  Southern 
industry. 

Just  what  can  be  done  about  it  does  not  appear.  The 
North  certainly  will  make  a  poor  figure  in  insisting 
that  the  South  shall  give  to  the  negro  opportunities 
denied  to  him  at  the  North.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  North  to  make  much  of  the  rights  of  the  negro  to  a 
place  in  the  general  industrial  system  when  it  shall  con- 
cede the  same  rights  in  its  own  territory. 

The  situation  tends  to  raise  anew  and  in  a  specially 
aggravated  form  many  problems  great  and  small  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  races  physio- 
logically and  traditionally  separated.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  a  caste  system, 
much  as  we  have  it  in  our  own  country  in  relation 
with  the  negro,  but  with  unimportant  exceptions,  we 
can  recall  no  instance  where  there  has  been  enforced  a 
system  of  discrimination  so  radical  as  to  eliminate  the 
inferior  race  in  connection  with  the  simpler  forms  of 
labor.  Spain  drove  out  the  Jews,  but  at  the  time  of 
their  exodus  the  Jews,  while  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
a  people  of  superior  accomplishments.  In  our  case  the 
discrimination  relates  to  labor  and  in  the  case  of  a 
people  vastly  numerous  and  incapable  for  many  reasons 
of  passing  into  other  countries.  It  is  indeed  a  serious 
situation,  for  the  negro  will  live  one  way  or  another. 
whether  industrial  employment  be  permitted  to  him  or 
not.  If,  indeed,  the  discrimination  shall  become  uni- 
versal, it  will  surely  result  in  such  conditions  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  black  population  is 
large  as  will,  we  believe,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
white  race  to  sustain  itself.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  if  the  whites  of  the  South  shall  deny  to  the  blacks 
the  privilege  of  industry,  they  will  ultimately  be  them- 
selves driven  from  the  land,  for  there  must  arise 
under  such  a  policy  conditions  impossible  for  white 
men.  , 

The  McCloud  Incident. 

From  statements  printed  in  the  daily  papers  it  would 
appear  that  the  workmen  in  the  McCloud  lumbering 
mills  had  a  real  grievance.  A  wage  of  $1.75  per 
day,  with  board  supplied  by  the  company  at  a  dollar  per 
day  and  with  payment  in  "store  orders" — this  is 
not  reasonable  pay  in  these  times.  Likewise  it  is 
a  grievous  thing  when  upstart  arrogance  is  charged 
with  authority  even  in  small  matters.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  men  may  be  found  to  accept  work  upon 
hard  conditions  justify  their  enforcement.  Unques- 
tionably the  men  were  badly  used,  and  unques- 
tionably the)-  had  a  right  to  strike,  to  quit  work,  either 
singly  or  in  the  mass.  This  right  is  inherent  in  free 
men;  without  it  any  group  of  men  would  be  slaves. 
The  right  to  strike  must  be  respected,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  sacred  one. 

But  the  right  to  strike  is  no  more  sacred  than  the 
right  to  wrork.  The  men  who  came  in  to  take  up  the 
work  laid  down  by  the  strikers  may  have  been  wrong 
in  judgment  and  contemptible  through  their  lack  of 
sympathy  with  their  fellows,  but  they  were  clearly 
within  their  rights.  Every  principle  of  freedom  and 
justice  sustains  the  right  of  a  man,  wise  or  foolish 
though   he  may  be,  to   work   upon   his   own   contract. 

Again,  the  strikers  had  no  right  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  property  of  the  lumbering  company,  to  threaten 
its  destruction,  or  to  terrorize  the  community  by  vio- 
lent demonstrations.  The  property  of  the  company  is 
guaranteed  to  it  by  government,  and  any  adverse  action 
in  relation  to  it  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law,  but  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  well.  There  is  no 
more  justification  for  the  strikers  in  attacking  the 
property  of  the  milling  company  than  if  they  had  gone 
to  the  next  town  and  looted  its  stores  and  warehouses. 
The  principle  in  the  one  case  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  other.  So  much  for  the  fundamentals  of  the 
situation. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  obligations  of  government. 
The  first  of  governmental  guaranties  in  every  free 
country  is  that  of  liberty  of  action  to  the  individual. 
The  second  is  protection  of  property.  On  the  one  hand 
government  owes  it  to  every  citizen,  even  the  humblest, 
that  he  shall  not  be  enforced  in  any  respect  contrary  to 
his  own  wishes.  He  may  not  be  compelled  to  wrork;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  right  to  work  must  positively  be 
sustained.  Government  has  no  more  positive,  no  more 
important  function.  It  has,  indeed,  no  more  serious 
responsibility.     This    is    mainly    what    government    is 


for — to  protect  men  in  their  rights.  And  so  if  there 
had  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lumbering  com- 
pany to  force  the  men  to  work,  it  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  California  by 
armed  force  if  necessary  to  protect  the  men  against  an 
enforcement  inconsistent  with  individual  liberty.  Like- 
wise, when  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  other  men  to 
work,  even  to  take  up  the  work  which  they  had  laid 
down,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  State  government  to 
protect  the  workers  in  their  rights.  Likewise,  when 
there  were  assaults  upon  property  with  threats  of 
destruction,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  State  government 
to  act  in  protection  of  rights  fixed  and  guaranteed  bv 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

All  this  is  very  elementary,  very  simple,  very  mani- 
fest; and  yet  it  seems  necessary  to  say  it  for  the 
hundredth  time,  to  the  end  of  avoiding  confusion  of 
ideas.  The  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  immediate 
quarrel  between  mill  owners  and  men  entered  not  at 
all  into  the  case  as  it  came  to  Governor  Gillett  for 
action  last  week.  The  function  of  government  is  not 
to  interfere  between  parties  to  the  end  of  promoting 
equity,  however  grievously  the  spirit  of  equity  may  be 
violated.  The  function  of  government  is  to  stand  neu- 
tral as  between  parties,  but  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
each — maintain  them  by  armed  force  if  necessary. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  State  troops  have  done 
at  McCloud  by  the  order  of  Governor  Gillett.  The  sol- 
diers were  sent  without  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  contention  between  mill  owners  and  mill  workers. 
That  was  a  matter  for  the  parties  themselves.  The 
presence  of  troops  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
individual  men  in  their  right  to  labor,  likewise  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  property  menaced  by  a  mob. 
The  course  of  Governor  Gillett  was  in  strict  obedience 
to  the  obligations  of  his  office.  He  could  not  have  done 
less  without  violating  his  oath  or  without  failing 
to  use  the  powers  under  his  hand  in  sustaining  the 
laws  whose  enforcement  is  his  special  duty. 

Of  course  there  is  for  the  moment  a  loud  howl  on 
the  part  of  the  laborite  agitators  against  Governor  Gil- 
lett as  a  sympathizer  with  capital  and  as  an  enemy  to 
labor.  This  is  the  usual  tone  of  those  who  find  them- 
selves balked  in  illegitimate  and  unlawful  courses.  But 
it  is  never  effective,  because  somehow  that  which  is 
bogus  and  false  never  has  any  power  of  sustaining 
itself.  The  agitators  who  are  decrying  Governor  Gil- 
lett know  in  their  hearts  that  he  did  the  only  thing 
possible  for  one  in  his  position  to  do,  that  he  did  only 
what  the  law  required  him  to  do,  likewise  that  his  act 
w7as  a  necessary  one  in  relation  to  the  integrity  of  law 
and  of  government. 

The  citizenship  of  the  State,  including  the  respect- 
able element  of  labor  unions,  will  sustain  Governor 
Gillett  in  his  course  in  the  McCloud  strike  because  it 
will  see  the  justice  of  what  he  has  done  and  will  com- 
mend his  courage  in  doing  it.  For  all  their  howl  and 
yowl  against  their  "enemies" — by  which  term  the  labor 
leaders  characterize  everybody  who  does  not  concede 
their  wild  demands — the  laboring  men  of  the  country 
will  respect  the  governor  all  the  more.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  history  everywhere.  Did  Judge  Taft  lose 
the  respect  or  the  votes  of  organized  labor  because 
he  declared  and  enforced  the  law  at  Cincinnati  in  four 
notable  decisions  some  ten  years  ago?  Did  Mr.  Bryan 
get  the  support  of  organized  labor  because  he  knuckled 
under  to  Mr.  Gompers  at  Denver  last  year?  These 
questions  answer  themselves.  The  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor,  like  other  men,  admire  and  support 
faithfulness  to  principle,  loyalty  to  the  law,  courage  in 
action.  The  professional  labor  leaders — the  men  who 
exploit  labor  in  their  own  interest,  as  for  example  the 
Gompers,  the  McCarthys,  the  Caseys,  and  the  Tveit- 
moes — wTeary  heaven  with  their  cries  and  threats,  but 
nothing  comes  of  all  their  noise  and  fury.  The 
impulses  of  human  nature,  the  common  sense  of  intel- 
ligent men — these  things  are  not  altered  because  a  few 
professional  labor  howlers  poison  the  air  with  their 
reproaches  wrhen  a  brave  man  in  public  office  does  his 
duty. 

Men  of  common  sense  understand  that  no  matter 
what  the  primary  motives  of  a  strike  may  be,  no  mat- 
ter which  party  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  that  a 
new  issue  is  raised  by  the  first  act  of  violence.  It  is 
not  then  a  question  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
original  quarrel,  it  is  a  question  of  abandoning  or  sus- 
taining the  law.  And  with  respect  to  such  an  issue 
the  duty  of  government  is  plain  and  mandator)'.  There 
is  but  one  thing  for  government  to  do  and  that  is  to 
enforce  the  law  without  respect  to  any  bias  or  sym- 
pathies which  the  officers  of  the  law  may  privately  hold. 
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Governor  Gillett  is  not  more  to  be  commended  for 
having  met  social  disorder  at  McCloud  with  a  firm 
hand,  than  for  having  rebuked  the  officer  in  command 
of  State  troops  for  a  breach  of  propriety.  General 
Lauck  ought  not  to  have  accepted  the  hospitalities  of 
the  lumber  company  at  McCloud.  He  ought  to  have 
established  his  quarters  some  place  other  than  in  a 
house  owned  and  maintained  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  pending  trouble.  He  ought  not  to  have  put  himself 
under  obligation  to  anybody;  he  should  have  avoided 
other  than  official  association  with  either  party  in  the 
pending  contention.  The  Italian  consul  general  who 
was  called  to  McCloud  within  the  week  in  connection 
with  this  difficulty — many  of  the  striking  workmen 
being  Italians — set  an  example  which  the  commander 
of  the  State  forces  might  have  observed  with  advan- 
tage. He  declined  all  invitations  and  established  his 
residence  while  in  the  disturbed  district  at  a  hotel. 
Governor  Gillett  did  precisely  the  right  thing  in  ex- 
pressing his  disapproval  of  the  course  of  General 
Lauck  and  his  action  at  this  point  will  go  far  toward 
healing  the  wound  which  this  whole  incident  has 
made.  It  will  be  a  legitimate  satisfaction  even  to 
those  who  resent  the  action  of  the  State  government, 
that  the  governor  has  not  tolerated  anything  wearing 
the  look  of  bias  or  partisanship  on  the  part  of  any- 
body representing  the  forces  of  the  State. 


Political  Reaction  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Joseph  Simon,  for  many  years  a  leading  figure 
in  the  Republican  organization  of  Oregon,  has  within 
the  week  been  elected  Mayor  of  Portland  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  than  local  interest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  some  five  or  six  years  .ago  Oregon 
adopted  the  Direct  Primary  system  in  general  municipal 
elections,  and  with  it  that  other  device  known  as  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  likewise  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal legislation.  This  system  has  now  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  give  the  people  of  Oregon  a 
pretty  fair  working  illustration  of  its  value,  and 
incidentally  to  give  to  the  country  in  general  sug- 
gestions not  without  value  in  relation  to  methods  of 
political  action. 

Oregon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  definitely  a  Re- 
publican State.  Only  once  since  the  war  has  it  given 
its  presidential  vote  to  a  Democrat,  and  in  recent  na- 
tional elections  the  Democratic  vote  has  hardly  been 
worth  counting.  But  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
Republican  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  the  di- 
rect primary  system  has  put  Democrats  everywhere 
into  public  office.  It  is  necessary  only  to  point  to 
results  as  they  have  pertinently  worked  out  in  Oregon 
experience  for  a  series  of  years  in  demonstration  of 
the  principle.  When  it  came  to  choosing  a  governor  no 
strong  man  appeared  before  the  people  as  an  applicant 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  and  in  a  general  field 
of  indifferent  candidates  the  weakest  was  chosen  largely 
through  connivance  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of 
Democrats  who  naturally  wished  to  set  up  a  weak 
opponent  to  their  own  candidate.  The  result  justified 
this  course,  for  in  the  end  a  Democrat  was  elected  to 
the  governorship.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  first 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  popular  vote 
under  the  direct  primary  system  placed  in  the  Senate 
a  man  who  indeed  calls  himself  a  Republican,  but 
whose  record  was  that  of  a  silverite  populist  and  who 
in  no  sense  was  a  representative  man — this  on  a  popular 
vote  of  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
State.  Again,  when  another  senator  was  to  be  elected, 
a  State,  which  under  the  system  of  voting  prescribed 
by  national  statute  gave  Mr.  Taft  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority, under  the  direct  primary  system  chose  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  national  Senate.  Thus  Oregon,  a  State  of 
unquestioned  Republican  political  sentiment,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  a  Populist  and  by  a  Democrat. 

In  its  municipal  workings  the  eccentricities  of  the 
direct  primary  system  have  been  equally  notable.  Port- 
land, for  example,  has  had  a  Democratic  mayor  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  other  of  the  larger  towns  have 
had  the  same  experience.  Under  the  system  the  can- 
didates of  the  dominant  party  serve  to  kill  each  other 
off  while  the  candidate  of  the  minority  party  marches 
into  office  upon  the  basis  of  a  minority  vote. 

An  incidental  effect  of  this  system  has  been,  first,  the 
elimination  of  the  better  class  of  men  from  political 
life,  and  second  the  complete  demoralization  of  parties, 
more  particularly  of  the  majority  party.  For  all  of  its 
pretensions  at  the  points  of  determining  and  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  people,  there  is  no  way  under  the  system 
by  which  a  majority  sentiment  may  surely  get  itself 
represented  in  official  authority.     Political  cooperation 


is  impracticable,  and  party  authority  and  discipline  a 
thing  quite  out  of  the  question.  Naturally  there  has 
ceased  in  Oregon  to  be  any  real  party  organization 
because  there  is  no  way  for  organization  to  be  sus- 
tained. Mere  personalism  has  supplanted  the  party 
system  to  the  end  that  chaos  reigns  in  the  political 
sphere.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  national  politics, 
wherein  the  national  statutes  control,  that  political 
action  upon  a  representative  and  responsible  basis  is 
possible  at  all. 

Along  with  the  development  of  these  conditions  there 
has  come  another  species  of  confusion  under  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  system.  Any  little  group  of 
enthusiasts,  recalcitrants,  or  plain  cranks,  can  hold 
up  any  piece  of  legislation  which  may  by  any  chance 
run  counter  to  its  views  or  purposes.  Last  year,  for 
example,  a  little  coterie  of  chronic  oppositionists  stood 
for  several  months  between  the  State  University  and 
the  none-too-generous  appropriation  made  for  it  by 
the  legislature.  Again,  at  each  election  so  many  mat- 
ters are  referred  to  determination  by  the  individual 
voter  as  to  make  a  ticket  of  such  unreasonable  length 
and  complication  as  to  confound  even  the  wisest  and 
most  conscientious.  Under  these  multiplied  confusions, 
elections  in  Oregon  in  recent  years  have  been  mere 
political  carnivals  with  conditions  so  mixed  and  jum- 
bled that  no  citizen  in  casting  his  vote  could  be  as- 
sured that  he  was  acting  in  accord  with  his  judgment 
and  his  conscience. 

Under  these  conditions  government,  State  and  local, 
has  run  to  many  forms  of  excess.  The  city  of  Portland 
in  particular  has  been  in  a  shameful  state  of  political 
confusion,  and  quite  naturally  its  municipal  debt  has 
been  piling  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where  the  privi- 
lege of  borrowing  money  away  from  home,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  home,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  no  responsibility  in  connection  with  repayment, 
the  result  is  always  a  certainty.  This  principle  has  run 
its  usual  course,  to  a  degree  tending  to  alarm  respon- 
sible and  conservative  men. 

In  the  campaign  which  preceded  the  election  of  last 
Monday  these  considerations  were  discussed  without 
reserve.  The  Oregonian,  a  journal  of  great  courage 
and  of  unique  authority,  took  a  straightforward  stand 
against  anarchistic  and  destructive  policies,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  property  control  of  municipal 
affairs.  Making  no  pretensions  to  personal  admiration 
for  Mr.  Simon,  the  Oregonian  nevertheless  favored  his 
election.  Recognizing  him  as  a  political  organizer  and 
something  of  a  "boss,"  the  Oregonian  nevertheless 
urged  his  election.  "The  people  of  Portland,"  it  said, 
"want  judicious,  quiet,  and  efficient  municipal  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  brTncombe  enough — and  too 
much."  With  these  aims  and  purposes  in  mind,  and  by 
a  concerted  effort,  the  conservative  element  of  Port- 
land has  succeeded  in  putting  Mr.  Simon  into  office — to 
restore  that  system  of  "judicious,  quiet,  and  efficient 
municipal  government,"  of  which  he  as  a  political  man- 
ager of  expert  qualifications  affords  assurance.  In 
other  words,  the  people  of  Portland,  under  the  leading 
of  the  most  conservative  forces  and  influences,  have  in 
so  far  as  they  could  and  with  perfect  consciousness  of 
what  they  were  doing,  restored  that  system  which  the 
direct  primary  was  organized  to  overthrow. 

Quite  incidentally  in  the  same  election  the  people  of 
Portland  voted  against  a  proposition  to  establish  the 
commission  system  of  municipal  government,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  scheme  in  force  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
Galveston,  Texas.  Having  now  for  several  years 
played  with  political  innovations  and  novelties,  the 
Oregonians  are  tired  and  more  than  willing  to  return 
to  the  rational,  long-tried,  and  long-approved  represen- 
tative system.  , 

Significance  of  Count  Zeppelin's  Achievement. 
Regarded  as  a  scientist,  Professor  Davidson  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  large  achievements,  but  his  judg- 
ment about  general  things  is  not  thereby  made  infal- 
lible or  especially  valuable.  When  Professor  Davidson 
asserts  that  Count  Zeppelin's  flight  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  without  landing  is  a  thing  of  indifferent 
consequence,  implying  little  of  value,  he  says  that 
which  common  sense  must  refute.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  Zeppelin  type  of  airship  will  not  prove  a 
thing  of  commercial  utility.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cannon  and  the  warship,  none  the  less  both  have 
cut  something  of  a  figure  in  the  world.  Commercial 
purposes  are  by  no  means  the  only  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  uses  of  mankind.  It  is  plain 
from  the  performance  of  last  week  that  an  airship 
of  the  Zeppelin  type  could  sail  from  the  European 
continent  over  London  and.  back  again  sufficiently  near 


the  surface  of  the  earth  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tion for  military  purposes.  Or  such  a  ship  might 
drop  into  the  heart  of  London  or  any  other  city 
explosives  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy  it,  or  at  least 
to  make  consternation  universal.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  Zeppelin  ship  might  hover  over  an  army 
spreading  destruction,  death,  and  terror  among  its  units. 
All  this  is  quite  practicable  without  further  develop- 
ment than  that  already  attained. 

Now,  to  pooh-pooh  such  a  demonstration  as  that  made 
by  Zeppelin  as  of  little  or  no  consequence  is  to  shut 
one's  eyes  tq  things  very  plainly  in  sight.  Those  who 
have  quite  as  good  right  as  Professor  Davidson  to 
declare  their  opinions  see  in  the  achievement  of  Zeppe- 
lin the  necessity  for  readjustment  of  things  which  have 
hitherto  supported  the  power  of  nations.  It  is  argued 
that  if  a  machine  capable  of  carrying  seven  men  can 
remain  in  the  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  it 
is  possible  by  duplication  of  such  machines  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  men  to  destroy  any  army  possible  to  be 
organized;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  could  be  done 
with  relative  safety  to  the  assailants.  If  this  be  so, 
military  systems  of  the  old  fashion  have  become  or 
at  least  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  obsolete.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  being  valueless,  or  a  thing  of 
small  importance,  the  Zeppelin  airship  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  development  more  than  likely  to 
work  a  revolution  in  the  whole  scheme  of  war.  The 
natural  hope  is  that  by  rendering  war  upon  anything 
like  old  lines  impracticable  the  new  development  will 
enforce  that  "parliament  of  man"  which  until  now  has 
been  a  dream  rather  than  a  necessitv. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  Edison  has  just  completed  his  scheme  for  build- 
ing a  concrete  house  at  a  cost  of  $1200,  which  if  con- 
structed of  stone  in  the  same  design  would  cost  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000.  He  wants  it  distinctly  understood 
that  the  price  which  he  names  is  not  practicable  where 
only  one  house  is  to  be  built.  His  scheme  involves  the 
building  in  blocks  of  groups  of  houses  in  which  the 
same  molds  are  used.  A  New  York  correspondent, 
describing  Mr.  Edison's  plans,  says: 

The  Edison  house-building  plan  calls  for  a  one-family  house, 
on  a  lot  40x60  feet.  The  floor  plan  of  the  house  is  25x30 
feet.  Each  house  will  contain  six  rooms  and  a  bath,  and  the 
cellar  will  extend  beneath  the  entire  house  and  will  contain 
the  boiler,  washtubs,  and  coal  bunker.  The  decorations  will  be 
cast  with  the  house  and  therefore  will  come  from  the  molds 
as  part  of  the  structure  and  not  merely  be  stuck  on.  Cast- 
iron  molds  will  be  used  in  building  the  houses,  and  they  will 
vary  in  design.  After  the  concrete  foundation  has  been  laid 
and  has  hardened  the  molds  will  be  set  upon  it.  Edison  says 
it  will  take  four  days  to  set  up  the  molds.  The  liquid  con- 
crete can  be  poured  into  them  in  six  hours.  The  molds  will 
be  kept  in  use  for  four  days  until  the  concrete  hardens,  and 
then  it  will  require  four  days  to  remove  them.  That  means 
the  house  will  be  finished  in  a  fortnight. 


It  is  announced  that  President  Taft  is  likely  to 
visit  the  Pacific  Coast  this  summer  whether  or  not 
Congress  shall  make  the  desired  appropriation  for  trav- 
eling expenses.  It  appears  that  there  remains  in  the 
fund  for  expenses  of  the  President,  as  a  balance  left  over 
from  the  Roosevelt  regime,  something  like  $18,000, 
which  is  construed  to  be  available  for  President  Taft's 
use.  This  sum,  it  is  thought,  will  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  projected  journey. 


If  the  union  men  and  our  citizens  in  general  want  to  see 
a  return  of  the  good  times  which  existed  prior  to  the  comatose, 
incompetent  Taylor  administration,  the  municipal  officials 
whose  names  are  printed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  be 
triumphantly  elected  both  in  August  and  November. — Organ- 
ized Labor. 

Well,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  party  for  which 
Organised  Labor  speaks  was  having  good  times  prior 
to  the  Tavlor  administration. 


If  we  may  judge  by  the  names  on  the  municipal  ticket 
put  forth  by  the  county  committee  of  the  Union  Labor 
party,   one   practical   mistake   has   been   made — no   sop 
has  been  given  to  the  American  vote. 
—  — m*^ 

In  the  Paris  Halles  more  than  4000  pounds  of  frogs' 
legs  are  sold  daily.  They  come  mostly  from  the  Ven- 
dee, where  the  soil  is  flat  and  swampy.  Frogs  are 
exported  now  in  large  numbers  to  London  clubs  and 
hotels,  where  they  occasionally  figure  on  the  bill  of  fare 
as  "nymphes  en  brochette."  The  best  frogs  fetch  along 
about  a  dollar,  more  or  less,  for  a  skewer  of  ten.  The 
new  frog  season  closely  follows  the  snail  season,  which 
finishes  with  May  for  the  time  being. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  inflow 
of  persons  from  the  New  England  States  and  the 
New  York  would  soon  be  a  city  of  peor>  eign 

birth  in  overwhelming  proportions. 
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LETTERS   TO  THE  EDITOR. 

"The  Needs  of  Britain." 

British  Consulate-General. 
San  Francisco,  June  4,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  in  this  week's  Argonaut  on  "The  Needs  of  Britain.' 
and  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  writer,  living  in  this 
pacific  country,  should  see  the  matter  through  other  glasses 
than  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  at  Portland,  Mr.  James 
Laidlaw.  This  great  country  on  account  of  its  size  and  posi- 
tion is,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  invulnerable  and  free 
from  attack,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  has  no  possible  enemies 
or  aggressors.  Fly  to  Europe,  however,  and  a  very  different 
scene  will  meet  the  eye.  The  British  isles  have  owed  their 
solidarity  and  immunity  from  attack  for  centuries  to  the  belt 
of  water  which  encircles  them  and  our  power  to  dominate 
that  water.  Take  away  that  safeguard  and  what  is  there  to 
prevent  a  small  country  "like  Great  Britain  following  in  the 
wake  of  other  European  countries  which  have  passed  from 
great  powers  to  stars  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  History 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  Great  Britain  has  not  been  an 
aggressor  for  gain,  and  for  a  century  her  navy,  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  of  any  two  other  powers,  has  never  fired 
a  shot  aggressively,  but  has  been  maintained  solely  for  the 
protection  of  the  highway  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
empire,  of  her  merchant  marine  and  commerce  and  the  daily 
bread   of  her  people.     Her  motto   is,   "Defense,  not   defiance." 

"When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods 
are  in- peace;  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon 
him,  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armour 
wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils."  And  again, 
"How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man?  And  then  he  will 
spoil  his  house." 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  bristling  with  the  bayonets  of 
forced  men.  One  at  least  of  the  European  powers  is  striving 
to  equal  the  British  navy  in  power.  Can  it  be  believed  for 
one  instant  that  if  the  British  navy,  with  an  insufficient  army 
behind  it.  falls  to  the  equal  or  below  it  of  any  one  European 
power,  that  the  empire  would  be  safe  from  attack  at  any 
moment?  Unhappily,  no.  The  millennium  is  not  yet  even  in 
sight,  and  in  spile  of  the  pacific  halo  of  The  Hague,  the  time' 
when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  lie  down  side  by  side  is  fa/ 
distant,  and  if  the  lamb  lies  down  at  all  in  proximity  to  me 
lion  it  will  have  an  inside  place.  And  in  passing  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  mild  little  lambs  of  Europe  owe  much  of  their 
safety  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  existence  of  the  overpowering 
superiority  of  the  British  navy? 

Conditions  in  Great  Britain  do  not,  at  present  at  any  rate, 
admit  of  conscription  or  forced  military  service,  and  England 
has  ever  believed,  as  also  this  country,  that  one  volunteer 
is  worth  two  forced  men.  Unless,  therefore,  her  youth  and 
the  flower  of  her  manhood  are  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  to 
shoot  straight,  should  the  hour  of  need  arrive — and  who  can 
say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ? — England  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  power  that  for  twenty-four  hours  could  get 
command  of  the  sea  and — may  I  add? — the  air.  As  your  sons 
and  our  sons  should  be  taught  the  noble  art  of  self-defense 
in  case  of  attack  from  some  unknown  stranger,  so  should 
they  undoubtedly  collectively  be  taught  how  to  hold  their  own 
when  the  hour  of  need  arrives.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Laidlaw  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  the  time  has 
come  for  every  man  in  Britain  to  train  himself  for  defense, 
for  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  advent  of  the  Dread- 
nought, our  naval  superiority,  which  I  can  proudly  say  has 
done  so  much  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  at  many  times, 
will  be  threatened  unless  we  make  extraordinary  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  prevent  it.  I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment 
think  that  the  Dreadnought  is  the  last  word  in  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  a  fighting  ship  will  be 
designed  and  built  as  superior  in  every  way  to  the  Dread- 
nought as  this  ship  is  to  those  of  ten  years  ago.  All  the  more 
reason,  then,  for  having  our  boys  able  to  shoot  straight. 

And  now  as  to  the  Argonaut's  argument  that  the  rivalries 
of  the  world  in  these  later  days  are  rather  industrial  and  com- 
mercial than  military.  I  quite  agree  and  approve  entirely 
of  the  excellent  opinion  expressed,  although  I  believe  it  is 
on  record  that  many  a  just  and  courteous  man  has  gone  his 
way  through  a  crowd  of  ruffians  and  found  himself  minus  his 
watch  and  chain  and  money  when  he  got  out  of  the  crowd. 
Had  their  sense  of  justice  and  courtesy  been  backed  up  by  a 
thick  stick  or  other  weapon  in  view,  the  chances  are  that 
their  property  would  have  been  immune.  By  all  means  let 
Britain  and  all  nations  give  less  heed  to  military'  conditions 
and  more  to  the  betterment  of  the  physical  and  moral  and, 
therefore,  the  industrial  conditions  of  her  people,  but  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Vegetius  and  Horace,  as  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  so  in  the  days  in  which  we  live. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  peace.     Believe  me,  Yours  very  truly. 

Walter  R.  Hearn. 
*■ 

The  Incident  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

San  Mateo,  May  8,  1909. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Dr.  Jordan,  an  eminent  California  edu- 
cator, no  stranger  to  the  world  of  letters,  was  invited  to 
deliver,  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  his  address  on  the  "Biological 
Effects  of  War."  Those  effects  are  well  known,  and  worthy 
of  study.  When  the  manly  stature  and  physical  perfection 
of  a  nation  are  absorbed  by  the  army,  withdrawn  from 
domestic  life  and  home-making,  and  sent  away  to  be  slain 
in  battle  or  degenerated  by  disease,  it  is  found'that  only  the 
physically  imperfect  are  left  at  home  to  rear  families.  It 
needs  no  seer  to  foretell  the  result.  Every  stockbreeder  can 
tell  you  that,  whether  he  is  breeding  cattle  or  cats.  The 
result  in  France  has  long  alarmed  her  economists  and  states- 
men. The  steady  gain  of  the  death  rate  on  the  birth  rate  tells 
the  story  of  physical  decadence,  as  it  has  been  told  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  military'  nation.  Germany  suffered  a  like 
decadence  after  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  owes  her 
redemption  to  Father  Jahn.  who  made  athletics  a  national 
passion  and  rebuilt  the  German  physique. 

Now,  in  a  purely  academic  discussion  Dr.  Jordan  stated 
these  things,  and  was  interrupted  by  the  professor  of  French 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  who  rose  and  called  him  a  "liar"  and  stalked 
off  the  stage.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
no  disproof  and  no  argument  in  yelling  "liar."  and  the  warm 
indorsers  of  the  French  professor  should  keep  that  fact  in 
mind. 

The  body  of  Emile  Zola  has  recently  been  received  in  the 
French  Pantheon.  In  his  "La  Terre"  he  has  drawn  for  the 
world  to  look  upon  an  appalling  picture  of  the  French  peas- 
antry. If  true,  it  should  compel  the  solicitude  of  French 
statesmanship.     If  false,  why  is  Zola's  body  in  the  PantJieon? 

If  an  American  scholar  is  to  discuss  the  vital  statistics  of 
France  under  penalty  of  being  called  a  liar  bv  French  pro- 
fessors employed  in  American  institutions,  it  would  seem  that 
the  offense  is  in  the  vital  statistics  and  not  in  the  gentleman 
who  quotes  them.  William  F  B*rd 
« 

Medals  and  Meat. 

San  Francisco,  May  7    1909 

Editor    Argonaut:      San    Francisco    and    the    Federal    and 

State   go-ernments   have    worthily   cooperated    in    doing   honor 

"     Frarii      through  her  diplomatic  representative.  M.  Jusserand 

l-  b-stowment  of  a  medal  by  our  sister  republic  upon  this 

n      .oper   recognition    of   the    courage   and    enterprise    of 

eoplc  in  rebuilding  after  the  greatest  disaster  in  history 

^icdal    will    always    be    cherished,    with    patriotic    pride 


and  its  reception  has  had  a  world-wide  recognition  of  the 
highest  advertising  value  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  notice  to 
mankind  that  we  are  again  housed  in  magnificence  and  com- 
fort, hopeful  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand,  ready  for  our 
high  part  in  the  world's  work. 

But  we  were  not  always  so.  After  the  tragedy  of  April 
IS,  1906  we  were  a  hungry  and  homeless  people,  cowering  in 
the  shelter  of  shrubbery  in  the  parks,  and  looking,  with  empty 
mouths,  for  bread.  Out  of  the  great  shadow  that  was  upon 
us  no  raised  vision  saw  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  discern 
what  now  is.  Hunger  and  the  primal  needs,  misery  and 
dejection,  were  upon  us.  In  that  time  one  foreign  nation 
only  saw  our  distress  and  came  to  our  assistance.  Japan  sent 
$245,000  to  buy  for  us  food  and  shelter.  She  was  the  Good 
Samaritan  among  nations.  Her  store  put  strength  and  cour- 
age into  hearts  that  had  felt  no  thrill  and  into  men  that  had 
seen  no  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  that  was  upon  them. 

Now  that  we  are  rebuilt,  strong  and  well  fed.  is  it  not  time 
that  we  indulge  in  some  significant  expression  of  sentiment 
toward  our  helper?  Japan  has  a  refined  and  cultured  minister 
in  Washington.  We  have  splendidly  returned  thanks  for  our 
medal,  why  not  ask  him  here  to  thank  him  for  our  meat? 

The  occasion  could  be  made  as  valuable  to  San  Francisco 
as  the  reception  of  our  medal.  It  would  go  all  over  the 
world  to  prove  that  we  hold  in  honor  not  only  those  who 
minister  with  medals  to  our  pride,  but  those  who  gave  food 
to  our  perishing.  It  would  complete  the  expression  of  San 
Francisco's  sentiment  toward  our  friends  in  far  nations.  Why 
not  do  it?  B.  W.  M. 
^m^ 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  situation  created  by  the  "graft"  trials  in  San  Francisco 
assumes  increasing  importance  to  Eastern  newspapers  as  the 
proceedings  approach  their  culmination.  On  May  2S,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  published  an  editorial  headed  "The  San 
Francisco  Trial."  These  comments,  while  cursory  and  neces- 
sarily^ incomplete,  are  here  reproduced  in  full  as  showing  the 
atri^ude  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  conserva- 
tive   newspapers   in   America: 

A  "skulking  blackmailer,"  a  "slanderer,"  a  "briber" — these 
are  some  of  the  feeling  descriptions  of  Rudolph  Spreckels 
daily  appearing  in  the  San  Francisco  Globe,  in  large  head- 
lines, coupled  with  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  the  entire 
campaign  against  Patrick  Calhoun,  president  of  the  United 
Railways,  is  due  to  Mr.  Spreckels's  failure  to  become  the  trac- 
tion magnate  of  his  city.  Never  do  we  recall  a  more  sensa- 
tional trial  or  one  more  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  understand. 
Indeed,  we  question  whether  San  Franciscans  themselves  who 
are  not  "on  the  inside"  have  a  clear  perception  of  all  that 
is  going  on  or  realize  fully  what  everything  means.  But,  if 
we  can  judge  fairly  at  this  distance,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  uneasiness  about  the  reformers  that  was  not  manifest 
during  the  Schmitz  and  Ruef  trials.  Those  were  such  notori- 
ous rascals,  it  was  felt,  that  no  substantial  injustice  could 
be  done,  even  if  the  prosecution  took  some  extremely  short 
cuts  or  resorted   to   high-handed   methods. 

In  the  case  of  Patrick  Calhoun  the  situation  is  different. 
For  one  thing,  wealth  and  position  fight  on  his  side,  as  does 
corporate  influence.  Nobody  believes  that  the  LTnited  Rail- 
ways of  San  Francisco  has  been  superior  in  its  morality  to 
the  average  city  transportation  company,  or  that  its  feelings 
would  have  been  much  outraged  if  it  deemed  it  wise  to  pay 
$200,000  to  secure  ecrtain  favors.  But  even  a  railroad  presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  justice  in  court,  and  the  impression  is 
gaining  ground  that  the  effort  is  to  "railroad"  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
prison  at  any  cost,  and  that  the  daring  procedure  of  Messrs. 
Heney  and  Burns  in  obtaining  evidence — such  as  entering  Mr. 
Calhoun's  office  and  blowing  open  his  private  safe,  under  war- 
rants of  questionable  validity — is  not  justifiable  even  in  the 
endeavor  to  free  an  utterly  demoralized  city  from  the  toils 
of  scoundrels  and  blackmailers.  For  a  couple  of  years  San 
Francisco's  destiny  has  lain  in  the  hands  of  two  men. 
Rudolph  Spreckels  has  furnished  the  money — and  has  been 
characterized  publicly  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  unselfish  of  citizens — while  James  D.  Phelan  is 
credited  with  being  the  real  power  behind  the  throne.  These 
men  have  decided  who  should  and  who  should  not  be  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  ;  which  men  should  go  to  jail  and  which  go 
free.  They  have  been  the  despotic  tyrants  of  the  city,  even 
if  it  be  believed  that  they  have  always  been  wise  and  benevo- 
lent tyrants. 

For  instance,  it  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  a  letter 
of  the  late  Chief  of  Police  Biggy,  orieinally  appointed  to 
that  position  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  that,  having  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Spreckels  (on  November  16  last),  he  was  told  to  resign 
because  he  was  "surrounded  by  crooks"  and  an  "associate  of 
dive-keepers  and  brothel-keepers."  Why  should  a  private  citi- 
zen have  the  right  to  order  a  police  chief  to  resign,  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  appoint  him?  Is  there  anything  in  democratic 
government  which  recognizes  such  a  privilege?  But  in  Biggy 's 
case,  the  demand  was  practically  an  ultimatum  to  be  obeyed, 
and  he  so  felt  it.  The  reason  is  simply  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
has  financed  the  reform  movement.  Although  Mr.  Heney  is 
a  public  official,  he  has  received,  according  to  Mr.  Spreckels's 
own  testimony,  $25,828.22  from  Spreckels  for  his  office 
expenses,  while  $38,400  has  been  paid  to  Heney's  law  partner 
and  associate,  and  Burns  is  openly  stated  to  have  received  no 
less  than   $132,446.05   from   the   Spreckels  privy   purse. 

Granting  that  this  is  pure  civic  philanthropy,  it  was  again 
brought  out  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Spreckels  himself  that, 
just  prior  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Spreckels  had 
organized  the  Municipal  Railways  with  a  capitalization  of 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  under- 
ground trolley  lines  in  competition  with  the  United  Railways. 
It  is  this  fact  that  has  led  to  the  many  reports  that  the  real 
motive  of  Mr.  Spreckels  for  his  attack  upon  Calhoun  was  a 
business  one,  and  the  allegation  that  he  expects  to  receive  in 
return  three  dollars  ■  for  every  one  he  is  now  investing  in 
reform.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  trial  of  Calhoun  has 
gone,  Mr.  Heney  has  apparently  woven  a  very  strong  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  about  him.  There  was  a  payment 
of  $200,000  from  the  United  Railways  to  somebody  about  the 
time  the  bribing  was  done,  but  no  explanatory  entry  has  been 
made,  and  there  is  the  usual  profound  official  ignorance  as  to 
what  use  the  money  was  put  to. 

Now,  the  Evening  Post  has  only  the  feeling  which  every 
lover  of  good  government  must  have — that  it  would  welcome 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  Calhoun  if  the  facts  warrant  it.  The 
country  would  then  be  able  to  say  that  at  least  in  one  city 
the  man  "higher  up"  was  reached  ;  that  in  San  Francisco  Mr. 
Heney  could  do  what  Mr.  Jerome  failed,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  accomplish  here.  We  should  very  much  prefer 
to  believe  that  Messrs.  Spreckels,  Phelan,  Heney,  and  Burns 
are  fighting  the  people's  battle  against  the  worst  type  of 
political  corruption.  But  the  point  which  we  wish  to  make 
today  is  simply  that  even  a  reformer  can  not  turn  despot  and 
run  the  machinery'  of  government  himself  without  provoking 
an  immediate  reaction.  The  best  kind  of  reform  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  people  themselves  by  regular  democratic 
means,  and  not  that  which  emanates  from  a  handful  of  men 
financed  by  the  well-filled  purse  of  a  business  rival  of  some 
of  the  men  accused  of  wrong.  Undoubtedly,  we  shall  be  told 
that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  that  to  overthrow  such  a 
monstrous  conspiracy  as  existed  in  San  Francisco  every  pos- 
sible means  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ferret  out  the 
criminal;  that  to  be  practical  in  such  matters  one  must  not  be 
thin-skinned,  but  utilize  the  power  that  falls  into  one's  hands. 
To  this  we  would  make  the  reply   that  it  is  neither  desirable  I 


nor  practical,  when  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  prosecution, 
to  find  that  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  is  becoming 
suspicious   both   as  to   methods   and  motives. 


A  little  care  should  be  exercised  in  passing  strictures  upon 
the  Republican  followers  of  Senator  Aldrich  in  the  tariff 
debates.  It  would  be  a  pity  so  to  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of 
denunciation  as  to  leave  no  adequate  terms  for  the  Democrats 
who  may  well  boast  that  a  merciful  Providence  fashioned 
them  holler,  in  order  that  they  might  their  principles  swaller. 
Seventeen  Democratic  senators  voted  against  free  lumber  in 
contemptuous  and  discreditable  defiance  of  the  Denver  plat- 
form. They  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  voiced  by  Senator 
F.  M.   Simmons  of  North   Carolina,  who  said  : 

I  am  ready,  with  him  and  with  any  other  man  on  either 
side  of  this  chamber,  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to  every 
product  embraced  in  this  bill,  I  do  not  care  in  what  section  of 
the  country  it  is  located. 

That  is  the  policy  exactly :  "You  vote  for  my  lumber  and 
I'll  vote  for  your — anything  you  please."  What's  the  good  of 
a  platform  anyway,  except  for  getting  in  by? 


Again,  take  iron  ore.  Twenty-four  senators  voted  that  iron 
ore  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  are  Republicans  and  only  ten  are  Democrats.  There 
are  thirty-two  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  thirty-two  poll-parrots 
who  have  been  taught  to  say  "Tariff  for  revenue  only"  in 
season  and  out  of  season  and  only  ten  of  the  precious  lot 
could  summon  up  courage  enough  to  vote  for  what  they  are 
pleased  facetiously  to  call  their  "convictions."  Here  are  the 
names  of  the  twenty-four  who  voted  for  free  iron  ore : 
Beveridge  (R.),  Borah  (R.),  Bristow  (R.),  Brown  (R.),  Bur- 
kett  (R.),  Clapp  (R.),  Clarke  (D.),  Crawford  (R.),  Culber- 
son (D.),  Cummins  (R.),  Curtis  (R.),  Dolliver  (R.).  Du  Pont 
(R.),  Gamble  (R.),  Gore  (D.),  Hughes  (D.),  La  Follette  (R.), 
Nelson  (R.),  Newlands  (D.),  Overman  <D.),  Rayner  (D.), 
Shively  (D.),  Smith  of  Maryland  (D.),  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina   ^D.)  

Commenting  on  the  Democratic  betrayal  of  the  Denver 
platform,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  something  pertinent 
to  say : 

The  spectacle  of  seventeen  Democratic  senators  voting 
against  free  lumber  is  one  calculated  to  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  to  their  party.  The  Democrats  in  their 
platform  specifically  stated  that  if  they  should  be  given  charge 
of  the  nation's  affairs,  free  lumber  would  be  one  of  the  first 
results  of  their  administration.  When  the  opportunity  came 
yesterday,  Senator  Bailey  and  his  sixteen  associates  voted  for 
a  tariff  on  lumber,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Denver 
convention.  Moreover,  when  chided  for  his  action,  Mr. 
Bailey  replied  that  he  would  not  surrender  his  "conscience 
and  judgment"  to  the  delegates  at  Denver,  a  declaration  of 
independence  which,  if  universally  followed,  would  speedily 
make  party  platforms  as  useless  as  a  mastodon  on  Broadway. 
Commendable  as  independence  may  be  in  individuals,  fixed 
convictions  are  indispensable  for  parties  if  they  would  attract 
the  votes  of  men  who  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  pledges. 
Men  who  look  for  sincere  and  honest  observance  of  campaign 
promises  will  be  much  less  interested  in  the  Democracy  here- 
after. That  the  Democratic  party  has  protection  traitors  in 
its  ranks  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
Yesterday's  vote  clearly  shows  how  little  encouragement  the 
independent  tariff-for-ievenue  men  would  have  received  had 
Mr.  Bryan  been  elected,  and  the  tariff  bill  been  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
hands  for  passage  in  the  Senate. 


In  this  connection  Senator  Isidor  Rayner,  an  old-time 
Cleveland  Democrat  and  an  honest  man,  asks  some  questions 
that  might  be  echoed  and  answered  by  some  of  his  associates. 
He  says : 

Where  am  I  and  what  am  I?  These  are  the  momentous 
problems  that  are  surging  in  upon  me.  .  .  .  Where  do  I 
stand  ?  .  .  .  Am  I  a  Democrat,  for  instance,  on  free 
hides,  and  a  Republican  on  peanuts?  Am  I  a  protectionist 
on  zinc  ore  and  pig-iron  and  a  revenue  reformer  on  pine- 
apples ? 

The  revenue  situation  in  America  has  cropped  up  recently 
in  the  budget  debate  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Balfour  denounced  the  proposals  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  likely  to  drive  capital  from  the  country,  and 
to    this   Mr.   Asquith,   the   prime   minister,   replied   as    follows: 

Where  will  it  fly  to  ?  It  may  traverse  the  whole  civilized 
world,  but  wherever  it  goes  it  will  find  itself  confronted  by  a 
finance  minister  as  necessitous  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  It 
would  not  find  rest  in  Germany,  France,  or  the  L'nited  States, 
[n  the  last-named  country  they  are  engaged  in  rigging  up  a 
new  tariff,  and  have  a  deficit  far  more  formidable  than  any- 
thing we  have  to  face  here.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  a 
civilized  country  in  the  world  which  does  not  find  itself  at  this 
moment  under  stress  of  taking  its  place  in  the  race  of  arma- 
ments, in  providing  for  social  reform,  in  developing  new 
resources,  and  discovering  new  means  of  taxation.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where,  when  all  the  proposals  of 
this  budget  have  been  carried  into  law,  capital  will  be  less 
exposed  to  chances  of  spoliation  or  insecurity  than  in  this 
free-trade  country.  

Senator  Aldrich's  ascendency  in  the  Senate  is  a  puzzle  only 
to  those  who  do  not  know  him.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  can  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  one  of 
the  very  few  men  who  have  spent  years  of  hard  work  in  . 
saturating  himself  with  the  facts  that  can  be  used  to  support 
his  cause.  Senator  Aldrich  exudes  facts,  he  perspires  them 
at  every  pore.  He  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  tariff  information, 
and  he  has  forgotten  more  about  the  schedules  than  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues  are  ever  likely  to  know  or  to  have 
wit  enough  to  understand.  Other  men  recite  their  principles 
by  rote,  and  they  would  never  know  what  their  convictions 
were  if  they  had  not  learned  them  by  heart.  Senator  Aldrich 
alone  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information,  and  he  supple- 
ments his  speeches  by  a  tireless  flow  of  personal  conversation 
in  which  he  answers  objections,  quiets  ruffled  consciences,  and 
cements  his  influence  over  recalcitrant  associates.  Ht 
the  power  of  the   expert.     He   knows   all   that    cui  mown 

about  the  tariff,  and   if  the  recording  angel  shouM   ever 
him  to  task  for  his  share  in  the  proposed  schedul  ere  is  at 

least   one  plea  that   he   will   not   be   able  to   advanc 
is  ignorance  of  the  situation.     Senator  Aldrich   ■- 
tion    of    the    power    of    knowledge    over    ignorr 
supremacy  of  intelligence. 


June  12,  1909. 
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NEW  YORK  AN  "UNFINISHED  HELL." 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder   Tells  Us  Why    It    Is    Becoming  Im- 
possible to  Live  in  New  York. 


If  a  San  Franciscan  should  arrive  in  New  York 
suddenly,  he  would  say  to  himself,  or  to  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him,  "Hello,  you'  have  had  an  earth- 
quake here."  And  who  should  blame  him?  I  doubt 
if  even  San  Francisco  in  its  most  ruined  district  looks 
more  as  though  an  earthquake  had  passed  over  it  than 
do  certain  portions  of  New  York.  As  I  look  out  of  my 
dining-room  window,  I  see  a  few  houses  standing,  the 
rest  of  the  landscape  consists  of  holes  in  the  ground 
with  rocks  and  bricks  strewn  around.  Nearly  the 
whole  block  from  Fourth  Avenue  to  Irving  Place  down 
Sixteenth  Street,  and  from  Sixteenth  Street  up  Irving 
Place  to  Seventeenth  Street,  with  the  exception  of  two 
houses,  is  torn  up.  Opposite  this  torn-upedness  is 
nearly  another  whole  block  which  is  now  a  large  hole 
with  remains  of  chimneys  and  other  debris.  This  is 
only  one  little  section.  Fourth  Avenue,  from  Seven- 
teenth to  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  after  which  it  becomes 
Park  Avenue,  consists  of  holes  in  the  ground,  or  big 
placards  on  such  buildings  as  are  standing  announcing 
that  they  are  to  be  torn  down  and  twelve  and  sixteen- 
story  structures  erected  on  their  sites.  It  has  just  been 
discovered  that  Fourth  Avenue  is  a  desirable  property. 
I  have  always  thought  it  was,  and  if  I  had  had  any 
money  to  invest  in  real  estate  in  this  city,  I  should  have 
put  it  into  Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  bound  to  come  into 
its  own  sooner  or  later.  It  is  only  one  block  from 
Broadway,  the  subway  runs  under  it,  and  a  line  of 
trolley  cars,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  runs  on  it. 
It  is  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  Grand 
Central  Station  at  Forty-Second  Street,  which  stands 
in  a  bee-line  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Union  Square. 

Why  this  sudden  awakening  to  the  commercial  value 
of  Fourth  Avenue  I  don't  know,  but  it  has  been  as  sud- 
den as  a  clap  of  thunder.  From  my  library  window  I 
see  the  site  on  which,  less  than  a  )rear  ago,  stood  the 
old  Everett  House.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  sixteen- 
story  building  given  over  to  wholesale  merchants  and 
offices.  On  three  of  the  corners  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Eighteenth  Street  were  three  famous  hotels — the  Clar- 
endon, one  of  the  oldest,  and,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  city,  the  Florence,  and  the  Belvedere.  The 
Clarendon  in  the  old  days  was  famous  for  the  size  of 
its  rooms,  for  its  good  substantial  table,  and  for  its 
gentility.  It  was  here  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
stopped  when  he  visited  New  York,  and  it  was  here 
that  some  of  the  wealthiest  old  retired  merchants  made 
their  homes.  A  number  of  stage  folk  also  stopped  there, 
but  not  very  many.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  lived  there 
for  years,  and  Adelaide  Neilson  usually  stopped  there 
when  she  was  in  New  York.  The  hotel  was  run  on 
English  principles,  and  the  roasts  were  carved  upon 
the  table.  Your  vegetables  were  not  dealt  out  to  you  in 
bird  baths,  but  large  covered  dishes  of  plated  ware  were 
passed  from  guest  to  guest.  When  Mr.  Kerner,  the 
then  proprietor,  retired  from  active  business,  the  old 
guests  moved  out,  and  new  management  and  new  guests 
moved  in.  The  big  rooms  were  there,  but  the  old  air 
of  elegance  fled  with  the  old  regime.  Instead  of  the 
dining-room  run  on  English  principles,  a  30-cent  table 
d'  hote  dinner,  wine  included,  has  attracted  another 
class  of  patrons. 

On  the  opposite  corner  stands  the  Florence,  which 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  "apartment  hotel" 
built  in  New  York.  It  is  an  absolutely  fire-proof  build- 
ing, as  it  was  erected  before  the  days  of  steel  construc- 
tion, so  that  it  is  built  of  solid  masonry.  The  house 
belonged  to  the  Matthews's  Estate,  of  which  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  University  is  the  prin- 
cipal heir.  On  the  west  side  of  the  avenue,  opposite 
the  Florence,  stands  the  Belvedere.  This  hotel  is  an 
offshoot  from  one  that  used  to  be  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Irving  Place.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  German  opera  singers, 
as  the  proprietor  was  a  German  and  bid  for  that  trade. 
Within  a  week  of  each  other  these  three  hotels  were 
sold,  the  Florence  at  auction,  the  other  two  at  private 
sale,  and  where  their  brick  walls  once  stood  will  soon 
be  mercantile  buildings  of  the  latest  modern  construc- 
tion. I  understand  that  woolen  interests  have  bought 
these  properties. 

Farther  up  the  avenue  there  will  be  some  publishers. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  be  on  the  corner  of  Thirtieth 
Street,  and  so  will  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Farther 
down,  at  Twenty-Seventh  Street,  there  will  be  other 
publishers,  and  all  along  the  line  there  will  be  sky- 
scrapers devoted  to  commercial  industries.  Before  you 
can  say  Jack  Robinson,  Fourth  Avenue  will  be  a  tunnel 
with  wind  and  dirt  sweeping  over  its  surface  and  into 
your  eyes.  Not  only  is  Fourth  Avenue  being  demol- 
ished, but  most  of  the  streets  running  off  from  it,  both 
east  and  west.  In  fact  there  is  no  place  in  New  York 
that  there  is  not  tearing  down  and  building  up.  At  one 
time  we  thought  that  Madison  Avenue,  from  Twenty- 
Seventh  to  Forty-Second  Street,  was  pretty  safe  from 
the  encroachments  of  business ;  there  are  neither  cars 
nor  stages  running  on  it,  which  would  seem  to  make  it 
undesirable  for  commercial  purposes;  but  that  illusion 
has  been  destroyed,  for  already  commerce  has  seized  it. 
Twelve  and  sixteen-story  buildings  are  coing  up  along 
its  line,  and  soon  the  only  block  not  devoted  to  business 
will  be  that  owned  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  from 
Thirty-Sixth  to  Thirty-Seventh  Streets.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  wise  in  buying  the  whole  block,  as  now  it  would  be 
pretty  difficult  to  cut  off  his  light  and  air,  but  still  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 


streets  can  be  turned  over  to  business,  and  a  good  part 
of  his  light  and  air  interfered  with.  Mr.  Morgan  also 
had  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  money,  to  Buy  the 
Stokes  house  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  his  house 
and  the  corner.  This  he  has  had  taken  away,  and 
planted  a  beautiful  garden  in  its  place,  so  that  the  win- 
dows of  his  house,  and  of  his  son's,  look  out  over 
beds  of  tulips,  in  their  season,  and  other  flowers  and 
shrubs  as  they  come  along.  It  is  the  one  bit  of  green 
along  Madison  Avenue. 

Fifth  Avenue  to  Fifty-Ninth  Street  is  almost  all  busi- 
ness. Skyscrapers  surround  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
great,  and  the  Vanderbilt  houses,  of  which  there  are 
four  below  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  are  only  protected 
because  they  already  occupy  so  much  ground.  There 
is  some  little  ground  around  the  C.  P.  Huntington 
house,  but  business  is  creeping  up  to  it. 

New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  to  live  in. 
The  very  wealthy  can  live  here,  because  they  don't 
have  to  stay  here,  but  those  who  are  not  wealthy,  who 
have  only  moderate  incomes,  find  it  detestable.  If 
some  one  should  hand  me  out  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  tell  me  to  buy  a  house  in  New  York  anywhere  that 
I  liked  I  would  not  know  where  to  build  or  buy,  with 
any  feeling  of  security.  Perhaps  on  Fifth  Avenue 
above  the  park,  but  who  shall  say  how  long  that  will 
defy  what  is  called,  "the  march  of  progress."  Several 
years  ago  a  Polish  maid  that  Mme.  Modjeska  brought 
to  this  country  described  New  York  as  "an  unfinished 
hell" ;  her  description  still  holds  good. 

In  consequence  of  this  frightful  upheaval,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  light  and  air,  real  estate  people  are  mak- 
ing wonderful  inducements  to  New  Yorkers  to  flee 
to  the  suburbs,  and  they  are  rapidly  fleeing.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  Long 
Island  attractive  to  the  commuter,  while  the  roads  run- 
ning out  from  the  Grand  Central  Station,  with  their 
electric  equipment,  are  particularly  alluring.  Nearly 
all  the  real  estate  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers, 
and  that  is  their  day  of  revelry,  beckon  the  New 
Yorker  to  sylvan  delights.  They  offer  parks  laid  out 
not  only  with  winding  roads  over  hills  and  through 
dales,  but  all  equipped  with  every  latest  modern  con- 
venice,  water,,  gas,  electricity,  everything  at  your  door. 
"Forty-five  minutes  from  New  York,"  "thirty  minutes 
from  New  York,"  "less  than  an  hour  from  New  York," 
are  the  headlines  that  attract  the  discontented  New 
Yorker.  Not  only  do  the  promoters  of  these  suburban 
enterprises  offer  you  land  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
they  offer  to  build  your  house  according  to  your  own 
tastes  and  requirements  on  reasonable  terms.  Not  only 
houses,  but  bungalows.  The  bungalow  is  the  present 
craze,  it  may  be  a  one-story  affair,  which  is  the  real 
thing,  or  it  may  be  two  stories.  You  can  have  them 
any  style  you  want — mission,  craftsman,  colonial,  or 
Third  Avenue  Romanesque,  if  that  pleases  your  fancy. 
The  columns  of  last  Sunday's  Herald  fairly  shriek  with 
bungalow  attractions,  from  hills  and  seashore.  Our 
ears  are  deafened  with  noises  and  our  eyes  and  nostrils 
filled  with  the  fine  dust  of  the  streets,  so  when  we  are 
bid  to  green  fields  and  pastures  new,  we  listen  and  are 
sorely  tempted.  There  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
offered;  some  are  merely  money-making  schemes,  and 
these  are  well  to  avoid,  but  there  are  others  that  offer 
fine  investments  in  localities  easy  of  access  where  every 
convenience  is  offered,  and  restrictions  keep  out  "unde- 
sirable citizens." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  New  York  is  growing  north- 
ward. It  can  not  very  well  grow  into  New  Jersey, 
as  that  would  not  be  New  York,  but  it  can  grow  toward 
Long  Island,  thanks  to  the  tunnels  under  the  East 
River,  still  I  think  northward  is  the  direction  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  Just  as  I  write  this  line  my  eye 
is  caught  by  an  advertisement  covering  half  a  page  of 
my  morning  paper  which  tells  us  in  big  type  that  "for 
three  hundred  years  New  York  City  has  grown  north- 
ward and  is  still  growing  northward  faster  than  ever," 
and  it  reminds  us  that  "the  Astors,  Goelets,  Rhine- 
landers,  Gerrys,  and  hundreds  of  other  fortunes  have 
been  founded  on  a  knowledge  and  belief  in  this  fact." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  a  few  years  New  York 
City  will  simply  be  a  place  to  make  money  in  and  not 
a  place  of  residence.  Homes  are  being  wiped  out  and 
apartment  houses  taking  their  place,  "duplex  apartment 
houses"  being  particularly  popular  at  the  present  time. 
You  understand  what  is  meant  by  duplex,  and  are  not 
like  the  old  lady  from  the  country,  who,  when  she 
saw  the  sign  "duplex  apartments"  said  that  she  had 
always  heard  that  New  York  men  led  double  lives,  but 
did  not  know  that  they  advertised  the  fact. 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  June  3,  1909. 


Austria  has  as  much  railroad  mileage  in  proportion 
to  territory  as  Missouri,  some  13,000  odd  miles,  and 
over  8000  are  operated  by  the  State.  This  portion  is 
about  to  be  operated  electrically,  as  the  kingdom  pro- 
duces little  coal  and  that  of  low  grade.  The  state  engi- 
neers have  examined  and  reported  upon  5000  miles  of 
rivers  and  creeks  and  over  200  sites  for  power  stations. 
Work  upon  twelve  of  the  stations  will  be  begun  during 
the  current  year.  Private  ownership  of  water  powers 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  on  the  legal 
side,  but  it  is  anticipated  the  state  will  arrange  to 
furnish  power  at  low  rates  to  those  whose  water  rights 
are  taken  over. 

The  oldest  university  in  the  world  is  at  Pekin.  China, 
and  is  called  the  "School  for  the  Sons  of  the  Empire." 
A  granite  register,  consisting  of  stone  columns,  320  in 
number,  contains  the  names  of  60,000  graduates. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  opening  of 
the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  in  Seattle  June  1. 

Narcisa  and  Marina,  the  two  younger  daughters  of 
President  Gomez  of  Cuba,  soon  will  leave  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  school.  They  will  stay  two 
years. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  recently  reached  his 
half-century  mark,  practiced  medicine  eight  years,  and 
has  roamed  extensively  in  Arctic  waters.  His  fame 
will  rest  most  securely  on  his  achievement  in  creating 
Sherlock  Holmes. 

Arthur  Pinero,  the  playwright,  who  quit  counting  his 
stage  pieces  after  the  thirtieth,  was  born  in  London 
fifty-four  years  ago.  He  was  an  actor  seven  years,  but 
shifted  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  when 
he  was  twenty-six.  He  belongs  to  the  Beefsteak  Club 
in  London. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  just  completed  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was 
reared  in  the  simple  life  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
took  a  prize  at  the  University  of  London,  where  he  sub- 
sequently was  graduated.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  ten  years  ago. 

Harper  B.  Lee,  a  well-known  young  American  who 
has  been  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  several  years,  has 
distinguished  himself  there  by  becoming  a  successful 
and  popular  bullfighter.  He  has  thousands  of  native 
admirers  who  anticipate  his  being  invited  to  go  to  Spain 
and  exhibit  his  prowess  in  the  ring  in  Madrid. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  "the  Grand  Old  Man  of  China," 
has  agreed  to  return  to  China  to  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service  which  he  founded. 
He  thought  he  had  retired,  but  the  Chinese  authorities 
felt  his  loss  so  great  that  they  besought  him  to  return 
and  he,  liking  nothing  so  much  as  work,  is  to  comply. 

The  Marquis  of  Villalobar,  at  present  first  secretary 
to  the  Spanish  embassy  in  London,  will  soon  leave  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  Spanish  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. He  is  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Rivas, 
general  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  likewise  poet  and 
statesman.  The  marquis  has  had  a  distinguished  diplo- 
matic career  in  various  capitals. 

Lieutenant-General  Arthur  MacArthur.  ranking  of- 
ficer of  the  army,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list 
by  operation  of  law  on  account  of  age,  and  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  now  does  not  exist  in  the  army. 
By  his  retirement  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  East,  becomes  the  rank- 
ing officer  of  the  army,  but  without  increase  of  pay. 

Lord  Lister  of  England,  the  famous  surgeon,  who 
forty  years  ago  first  announced  to  the  world  his  mar- 
velous antiseptic  treatment,  which  has  saved  the  lives 
of  hosts  of  patients,  lately  celebrated  the  eighty-second 
anniversary  of  his  birthday  and  received  congratula- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  had  many 
honors  conferred  upon  him  and  was  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  king  in  1901.  He  is  a  Quaker,  as  were  his  par- 
ents before  him. 

Henry  M.  Teller,  the  veteran  statesman,  who  re- 
ceived his  first  public  office  when  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator  from  Colorado  on  the  admission  of  that 
State  to  the  union  in  1876,  is  seventy-nine  years  old. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President 
Arthur.  In  1896  he  "bolted"  the  national  Republican 
convention  in  St.  Louis  because  he  did  not  like  the 
financial  plank.  Mr.  Teller  was  retired  from  public  life 
last  March. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  formerly  Vice-President, 
and  Mrs.  Fairbanks  were  received  in  audience  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan  a  few  days  ago.  They 
afterward  had  tiffin  at  the  palace.  Princes  Fushimi  and 
Arisugawa  and  other  princes  of  the  royal  family  were 
present  at  the  interview  and  luncheon.  The  emperor 
was  in  high  spirits  throughout  the  visit.  He  inquired 
particularly  after  the  health  of  President  Taft. 

Edwin  Scott,  the  American  painter  of  impressionistic 
Paris  street  scenes,  whose  works  have  gained  much  at- 
tention in  Paris,  has  purchased  the  former  home  and 
birthplace  at  Gruchy  of  that  great  revolutionist  in  the 
artistic  ideas  of  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago — Jean 
Francois  Millet.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  prop- 
erty has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Millet  family 
since  it  was  built  two  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Scott  has  the 
intention  of  preserving  it  as  much  as  possible  in  its 
original  state,  turning  it,  in  fact,  into  a  veritable  Millet 
museum,  and  it  will  contain  much  of  the  old  furniture 
that  was  there  in  the  days  of  the  great  painter's  youth. 

Two  Braids,  a  well-known  Apache  chief,  has  proved 
his  identity  as  Thomas  Stringfield,  a  native  Texan, 
born  of  a  prominent  family,  forty-four  years  ago.  in 
McMullen  County,  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  kid- 
naped by  a  band  of  Apaches,  who.  on  a  raid,  massa- 
cred the  Inn's  mother,  father  and  younger  brother.  A 
sister,  presumed  to  have  been  slain,  survived,  and  still 
lives.  Two  Braids  married  a  belle  of  the  tribe.  Bright 
Moon,  who  is  niece  of  the  late  Chief  Geronimo.  String- 
field  heard  the  story  of  the  killing  of  his  parents,  and. 
obtaining  a  four  months'  furlough,  started  out  from  the 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  agency,  to  find  their  graves  and  to 
clearly  establish  bis  family  record.  lie  found  his  si>u-r 
and  others  who  knew  his  parents  and  himself  when  a 
baby.     He  located   his  parents1   grave*  ill 

apply  to  the  government  for  his  citi 
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THE  BLACK  BEAUTY-SPOT. 

A  Tale  of  a  Petit  Abbe's  Apostasy. 


Mile.  Solange  d'Estournel  had  passed  her  sixteenth 
year;  the  Chevalier  Sylvandre  de  Bassompierre,  his 
eighteenth.  Her  eyes  were  bright;  her  complexion  had 
the  whiteness  of  the  lily,  blended  with  the  pink  of  the 
rose;  little  tendrils  of  blonde  hair  played  about  her 
forehead  like  a  swarm  of  butterflies ;  her  manner  was  a 
trifle  petulant.  His  eves  looked  down;  his  expression 
was  solemn;  the  pink  of  his  cheeks  colored  to  carnation 
and  purple  at  the  lightest  jest. 

She  had  just  finished  her  studies  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois ;  she  knew  enough  of  history  not  to  ask  if  the  then 
reigning  king,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  were  the  son  of  his 
predecessor,  Louis  the  Fifteenth;  enough  of  geography 
not  to  place  the  Seine  at  Lvons,  as  Mme.  de  Talleyrand 
had  done.  Besides,  she  played  the  harp  and  harpsi- 
chord passably  well ;  she  danced  the  minuet  and  gavotte 
charmingly;  she  bowed  gracefully,  and  showed  an 
exquisite  tatse  in  her  dress. 

He,  destined  at  first  for  the  priesthood,  was  just  fresh 
from  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  his  head  muddled  with 
scholasticism  and  crammed  with  theology.  Commenting 
on  the'  fathers  of  the  church,  digging  into  Ecclesiastes, 
he  was  insensible  to  every  other  pleasure.  In  fact,  he 
was  awkward,  timid,  embarrassed,  as  little  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  music  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  dancing, 
although  he  had  a  well-turned  leg,  a  fresh  voice,  and 
lips  as  rosy  as  those  of  a  cherub.  He  had  never  sung 
except  in  the  church,  had  never  admired  himself  in 
the  glass,  and  had  never  worn  a  coat  not  made  of  black 
ratteen. 

In  short,  she  resembled  a  rosebud  just  ready  to  open; 
he,  a  dull-black  tulip— the  Hollander's  ideal. 

The  grandparents  had  decided  to  unite  this  young 
couple,  and  the  old  marquis  was  severely  scolding  his 
offspring  for  the  lack  of  ardor  he  manifested  in  ful- 
filling his  wishes. 

"Remember,  sir,  that  by  the  death  of  your  elder 
brother,  the  preservation  of  our  race  devolves  on  you. 
Rid  yourself  of  this  humble  manner,  that  you  should 
have  put  off  with  your  cassock,  and  comport  yourself  as 
a  worthy  scion  of  a  race  that  never  winced  before 
blade,  glass,  or  cotillon." 

"Oh,  sir!"  said  the  young  man,  modestly.  ■ 
"Now  you  are  as  red  as  a  cherry !     Zounds,  sir,  you 
are  no  longer  in  the  seminary.     What  will  you  choose? 
The  sword?" 
"N — no,  sir ! " 
"Wine?" 
"No,  sir !  1" 
"Pretty  girls?" 
"Oh,  no,  sir! ! !" 

"Really!     And  why  not,  I  beg  of  you?" 
"Because  my  confessor  has  told  me  many  times  they 
are  the  devil's  snares  that  drag  men  to  destruction,  and 
I  would  seek  salvation,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Tut,  tut !     It  pleases  me  to  have  you  do  my  will. 
I  have  chosen  a  fiancee  for  you  who  is  worthy  of  you 
by  her  birth,   her   youth,   her   mind,   and   her   beauty. 
What  more  do  you  want?" 
"Much  less,  sir." 

"Nonsense !  My  word  is  given ;  you  must  honor  it. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  this  evening  at  the  ball 
You  will  see  Mile.  d'Estournel  at  her  best.  Endeavor 
not  to  displease  her." 

"But,  sir " 

"Enough.  You  will  find  a  costume  in  your  room 
more  suitable  than  this  funereal  garb.  Jasmin  will 
help  you  dress.     Go,  my  son." 

A  father's  orders  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  the 
would-be  abbe,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  followed  the  valet 
de  chambre,  into  whose  hands  he  meekly  abandoned 
himself.  Jasmin  powdered  and  curled  his  hair,  replaced 
his  coarse  pumps  with  fine  slippers  with  silver  buckles, 
his  common  linen  with  a  shirt  of  fine  fabric  and  with  a 
lace  frill.  Sylvandre  endured  these  attentions  with  a 
good  enough  grace;  but  when  he  saw  the  coquettish 
suit  prepared  for  his  use,  he  gave  a  sudden  start. 
What,  he !  the  grave  theologian,  the  fluent  philosopher, 
the  pride  of  the  Jesuit  College,  to  be  clothed  in  such  a 
profane  costume !  What  would  the  reverend  Father 
Damase  say,  whose  threadbare  cassock  seemed  to  the 
young  neophyte  the  emblem  of  all  the  virtues?  No, 
never,  never,  never! 

"Leave  me,  Jasmin.  I  shall  finish  my  toilet  myself." 
Left  alone,  he  threw  a  glance  that  betrayed  some- 
thing of  regret  upon  the  heliotrope  coat,  with  its  silver 
embroideries.  It  might  have  been  tempting.  It  might 
have  been  irresistible.  But  resisting  the  temptations  of 
the  Evil  One,  he  pondered  over  a  plan  that  had  germi- 
nated in  his  brain  under  the  skillfully  manipulated  comb 
of  Jasmin — a  plan  that  would  have  greatly  rejoiced  his 
pious  director  and  exceedingly  disgusted  the  author  of 
his  being. 

"This  young  woman,  whom  they  are  determined  to 
make  me  marry,  must  have  some  Christian  feeling, 
since  she  has  just  left  the  convent.  If  I  could  succeed 
in  persuading  her  to  return  there  by  praising  the 
charms  of  a  monastic  life,  I  should  thus  retain  a  lamb 
in  the  Lord's  fold,  and  I  should  regain  my  independence 
and  be  able  to  follow  my  own  way  freely." 

He  prepared  a  discourse  full  of  eloquence.  But 
deliver  it  .iressed  in  a  heliotrope  coat!  She  would 
laugh  at  sermon  and  sermonizer.  No,  for  this  solemn 
occasion,  a  decent  but  austere  dress  was  the  thing.  He 
then  chof  from  his  wardrobe  an  appropriate  suit  of 
ilu  -  black,  a  noble  setting  for  his  lace  frill  and 
iie,  powdered  head. 


His  toilet  finished,  he  was  troubled  with  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  appearance  was  too  imposing — he  did 
not  wish  to  frighten  that  young  soul.  He  cast  a  fur- 
tive glance  in  his  mirror.  No;  there  was  surely  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  sombre  personage  reflected  in  his 
dressing-glass.  However,  there  were  many  expressions 
of  surprise  when  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"He  is  not  a  bridegroom,  he  is  a  petit  abbe,"  whis- 
pered the  Dowager  d'Estournel  into  the  ear  of  the 
marquis. 

"Really,  this  is  unseemly  conduct,"  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman threw  a  withering  look  upon  his  grandson. 

It  was  wasted  strength,  however.  The  chevalier 
passed  indifferent  before  the  furious  countenances  of 
his  grandparents  and  the  smothered  gigglings  and  taunts 
of  his  young  cousins.  He  bowed  before  Mile.  Solange, 
who,  with  drooping  eyes,  was  studying  him  from  under 
her  long  lashes;  and,  with  a  voice  vibrating  with 
religious  fervor,  he  asked  the  favor  of  a  minuet. 

"He  is  thawing  out  at  last,"  muttered  the  marquis, 
flicking  off  a  bit  of  snuff  that  had  fallen  on  his  frill; 
"but  such  a  figure  and  such  a  minuet!" 

With  all  the  solemnity  of  the  prophet-king,  and  with 
exasperating  coolness,  Sylvandre  confused  the  figures 
of  the  dance,  and  stepped  on  the  train  of  his  partner. 
In  spite  of  his  affected  impassibility,  he  commenced  to 
feel  somewhat  annoyed  and  shamed  of  the  part  he  had 
taken.  Under  the  cross-fire  of  so  many  eyes,  he  lost 
his  superb  self-assurance.  He  did  not  need  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  divine  the  ironical  smiles,  the  cutting  satires 
directed  at  him. 

A  certain  officer  in  brilliant  uniform,  with  his  curling 
moustache  and  conqueror's  bearing,  troubled  him 
exceedingly,  especially  when  he  intercepted  the  sig- 
nificant glances  interchanged  between  him  and  Mile. 
Solange. 

Oh,  but  he  would  have  his  revenge  before  long. 


"Where  is  my  niece?" 
"With  her  cavalier,  baroness." 

"I  declare,  your  petit  abbe  is  getting  rather  too  bold." 
"Do  not  worry,  aunt,"  said  the  young  officer,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "During  the  minuet  he  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring a  sermon,  and  he  is  doubtless  delivering  it  to 
poor  Solange.  It  must  be  very  edifying  for  my  sister." 
Very  edifying,  indeed.  Once  alone  with  the  young 
girl,  the  chevalier  attempted  to  commence  his  dis- 
course; but,  whether  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  ball 
or  the  music  of  the  orchestra  still  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  could  not  find  the  words  to  preface  his  thoughts. 

"Barbaric  kindred — defying  their  holy  calling."  He 
spoke  in  the  plural  as  a  tentative.     "The  Lord  alone  is 

worthy  of  such  an  angelic  spouse,  who — that " 

He  essayed  to  warm  himself  up  to  the  occasion — to 
pick  up  the  lost  thread  of  his  oration;  but  he  found 
himself  more  and  more  entangled — hypnotized  by  a 
little  black  velvet  beauty-spot,  coquettishly  placed  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect,  on  the  glowing 
cheek  of  Mile.  Solange;  it  seemed  to  mock  the  discon- 
certed orator. 

"Other  duties  called  them.  In  a  new  "life  she  would 
grow  in  grace,  in  virtue,  in  holiness.  Her  piety,  her 
mind,  her  matchless  mildness,  would  be  admired  by 
all." 

She  looked  at  him  astonished,  tapping  with  her  little 
foot  in  quick,  nervous  motions,  biting  her  rosy  lips, 
while  the  little  black  beauty-spot  continued  its  mis- 
chief. 

"The  church  would  not  lose  a  servant.     Philosophy 

would  not  be  widowed  by  his  genius,  which — that " 

The  poor  wretch  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say, 
when  a  burst  of  laughter  interrupted  him.  Solange 
laughed  and  laughed;  every  dimple  in  her  face  laughed. 
Even  the  little  black  beauty-spot  was  seized  with  sudden 
mirthfulness.  It  frisked  about  in  convulsive  merri- 
ment. Blushing,  disconcerted,  his  arms  swinging,  his 
mouth  gaping,  he  waited  for  this  hilarity  to  pass. 

"Mademoiselle "  he  stammered. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  too  ludicrous,"  and 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  stop 
another  burst  of  mirth. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  like  to  be  laughed  at." 
"Then,  sir,  do  not  be  so  ridiculous,"  she  replied. 
Ridiculous !  It  was  in  vain  to  pose  as  a  philosopher, 
stoic,  or  even  a  scholar.  There  are  words  that  cause 
one's  self-love  to  furl  its  sails,  even  the  self-love  of  a 
petit  abbe.  With  a  terrible  look  he  overwhelmed  this 
audacious  young  person  who  had  shown  so  little  respect 
to  his  eloquence.  That  look  was  his  destruction.  If 
all  women  were  monsters,  as  Father  Damase  had  pre- 
tended, then  Solange  d'Estournel  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  prettiest  monsters  one  could  meet. 

"Besides,  sir,  your  frankness  releases  me.  I  have  a 
decided  preference  myself — not  for  the  convent,  but  for 
one  of  my  cousins,  who  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 

you  for  the  course " 

Ah,  that  was  another  matter !  The  chevalier 
scowled.  He  had  no  intentions  of  serving  another  per- 
son's interest.  Could  it  be  that  young  officer  who  had 
forced  his  presence  upon  them  a  few  moments  before? 
Perhaps. 

"My  compliments,"  he  said,  in  an  offended  tone. 
Really,  the  handsome  lieutenant  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Queer  ideas  chased  each  other  through  the  mind 
of  the  young  neophyte;  his  brain  whirled;  he  began  to 
feel  a  sensation  of  ridicule  before  this  charming  young 
girl,  to  whom  he  had  just  made  such  a  strange  speech. 
Ah,  how  he  was  wishing  that  sermon  had  never  come 

out  of  his  mouth 

She   was   watching   him   slyly,   and   the   little   black 


beauty-spot  began  to  dance.     "Will  you  please  take  me 
back  to  my  aunt,  sir?" 

"As  you  desire,  mademoiselle." 

But  instead  of  offering  his  hand  to  assist  her  to  rise, 
he  sat  down  near  her. 

"If  we  must  remain  strangers,  mademoiselle,  may  we 
not  at  least  be  friends?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Give  me  a  sister's  confidence,  and,  perhaps,  with  my 
larger  experience,  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.     Between 
you  and  me,  this  soldier — your  cousin — whom  I  know 
— by  reputation — is  not  the  man  for  you." 
"Really?" 

"No,"    soberly    insisted    the    petit    abbe;    "he    is    a 
gambler,  a  debauche,  a  man  without  principle — he  would 
make  you  very  unhappy." 
"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  He  would  captivate  you  by 
honeyed  words ;  but  the  finest  language  often  conceals 
the  true  thought." 

I  suspected  as  much  myself,"  and  the  little  beauty- 
spot  was  getting  beyond  control. 

"A  few  moments  ago,  you  thought,  perhaps,  I  was 
cold,  indifferent;  while,  on  the  contrary,  my  heart  was 
beating.     Just  see,  it  is  beating  now." 

It  was  true.  The  heart  of  the  unhappy  chevalier 
was  beating  like  a  drum-call  under  the  white  hand  of 
his  companion. 

"If  you  could  know  how  I  am  suffering ;  if  you  could 

feel  what  I  am  feeling;  if  I  could  tell  you " 

Sylvandre  was  really  eloquent.  But  now  his  flowery 
rhetoric  was  not  thrown  away.  His  tender  words  were 
gently  soothing  to  the  ears  of  Solange.  He  spoke  very 
low,  leaning  toward  her,  so  near — so  very  near. 

"Zounds,  abbe!    A  fly  is  biting  you!" 

Red  as  a  peony,  he  jumped  up.  "Sir!  I  am  not  a 
churchman,  but  a  swordsman,  as  much  as  yourself,  sir," 
he  dryly  returned,  recognizing  the  handsome  lieutenant 
who  had  offended  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

The  lieutenant  replied  to  this  provocation  by  a  burst 
of  laughter. 

"Only  see,  aunt!"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
purple  countenance  of  his  adversary. 

"Sir,  you  insult  me." 

"See  for  yourself,"  and  the  officer  drew  out  his 
pocket-glass  and  placed  it  before  the  chevalier's  eyes. 

Alas !  the  provoking  little  black  beauty-spot,  by  some 
unknown  magic  power,  had  passed  from  the  cheek  of 
the  young  girl  to  the  lip  of  the  petit  abbe! — Translated 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Arthur  Dourliac 
by  -Mary  Ives  Coivlam. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Disappointed  Lover. 

I   will  go  back  to   the  great  sweet   mother — 

Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  Sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other, 

Close  with   her,   kiss   her,   and   mix   her  with   me ; 
Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast. 
O   fair  white  mother,   in  days  long  past 
Born   without   sister,   born   without   brother, 

Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 

0  fair  green-girdled  mother  of  mine, 

Sea,  that  are  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
Thy  sweet  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine, 

Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain. 
Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves, 

Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves, 
Those  pure  cold  populous  graves  of  thine, — 

Wrought  without  hand  in  a  world  without  stain. 

1  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships, 
Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide ; 

My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips, 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside; 
Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  be,  if  she  were, — 
Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair, 
As  a  rose  is  full  filled  to  the  rose-leaf  tips 

With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride. 

This  woven  raiment  of  nights  and  days, 

Were  it  once  cast  off  and  unwound  from  me, 
Naked  and  glad  would  I  walk  in  thy  ways, 

Alive  and  aware  of  thy  waves  and  thee ; 
Clear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home, 
Clothed  with  the  green,  and  crowned  with  the  foam, 
A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  straits  and  bays, 

A  vein  in  the  heart  of  the  streams  of  the  sea. 
— From  "The  Triumph  of  Time,"  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


One  of  the  clever  young  business  women  in  Germany, 
well  known  in  Berlin  society,  has  just  procured,  on 
behalf  of  the  company  of  which  she  is  chairwoman,  a 
contract  from  the  Belgian  State  Railways,  which  marks 
the  last  thing  in  railway  economy  effected  by  a  foreign 
government.  Miss  Stoete's  syndicate  has  received  per- 
mission to  collect  all  newspapers  and  paper  of  every 
description  left  in  carriages  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
and  in  return  contracts  to  manufacture  and  supply  free 
of  charge  from  the  paper  thus  obtained  as  many  card- 
board tickets  as  the  railways  may  require.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  company  will  make  a  profit  of  from 
12  to  15  per  cent  a  year. 


The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  octagonal  fifty- 
dollar  gold  "slug"  of  the  first  variety  of  these  coins 
issued,  $330,  was  given  by  a  well-known  collector  at  a 
sale  of  coins  recently  held  in  New  York.  The  gold 
piece  was  issued  at  San  Francisco  in  1851  by  the  firm 
of  Moffat  &  Co.,  United  States  assay  contractors,  and 
bears  the  official  stamp  of  Augustus  Humbert,  United 
States  assayer.  The  coin  was  in  almost  uncirculated 
condition,  in  contrast  to  the  well-worn  and  battered 
appearance  usually  shown  by  the  few  known  specimens 
of  this  currency  of  the  California  pioneers. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  OREGON. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  'Fifties  Supplies  Material  for 
a  Fine  Novel. 


Ada  Woodruff  Anderson  has  done  something  even 
better  than  "The  Heart  of  the  Red  Firs."  In  "The 
Strain  of  White"  she  tells  a  story  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  the  'fifties  after  the  Territory  of  Washington 
was  divided  from  Oregon  at  the  close  of  the  Joint 
Occupancy  Treaty  and  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  from  Fort  Nisqually.  She  does 
not  claim  for  her  story  the  rank  of  an  historical  novel, 
having  occasionally  moved  some  of  the  minor  events 
into  more  artistic  sequence,  but  inasmuch  as  she  shows 
us  an  astonishingly  vivid  picture  of  the  day  the  claim 
that  she  does  not  make  will  be  conceded  unasked  by 
those  who  look  at  broad  essentials  rather  than  at  an 
accuracy  of  chronological  details.  "The  Strain  of 
White"  is  a  charming  success,  forceful,  pathetic,  and 
constructed  with  literary  and  technical  skill.  Perhaps 
no  one  but  a  woman  could  have  told  it  so  well  or  so 
completely  have  captured  our  sympathies  for  a  some- 
what difficult  heroine. 

The  heroine  is  Francesca,  a  girl  born  of  an  Indian 
mother  and  a  white  father.  Years  ago  Francesca  had 
been  found  by  the  Jesuit  priest  La  Framboise  lying  in 
the  snow  by  the  side  of  her  dead  mother.  The  good 
father  had  placed  the  child  in  safe-keeping,  cherished 
her  and  educated  her  with  a  view  to  the  religious 
service  that  she  might  ultimately  perform.  Knowing 
the  way  of  the  white  man  and  the  light  view  of  his 
obligations  to  his  Indian  wife,  he  had  discouraged  her 
from  seeking  the  secret  of  her  parentage,  but  the  strain 
of  white  is  too  clamorous  for  repression,  and  so  Fran- 
cesca starts  off  alone  to  the  distant  camp  of  the  Yakimas 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  her  uncle,  the  grim  old  chief 
Kam-i-ah-kan,  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  white  sol- 
dier who  had  married  Singing  Bird  and  forgotten  both 
her  and  her  baby  when  he  went  away  to  his  military 
duties  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  story  of  Fran- 
cesca's  life  in  the  camp  of  the  Yakimas  is  finely  told, 
her  failure  to  secure  more  than  a  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion from  her  uncle,  her  difficulties  in  resisting  the 
attentions  of  the  young  chiefs,  and  her  final  success  in 
her  mission  and  her  escape  from  the  tribe  that  is 
holding  her  practically  as  a  prisoner. 

Francesca  has  learned  the  identity  of  her  father,  and 
He  is  no  less  than  the  commandant  of  the  post  at  Fort 
Nisqually.  The  poor  child  has  no  doubt  of  her  recep- 
tion. So  great  a  man  as  the  commandant  can  do  no 
wrong.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that  her  father  threw 
his  past  behind  him  when  he  married  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  Southern  woman  with  whom  pride  of  race 
was  almost  a  religion,  and  that  his  wife  and  her  daugh- 
ter Lucia  must  prove  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  coveted 
recognition.  The  commandant  is  a  good  and  honorable 
man,  but  there  are  limits  to  the  powers  of  mere  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  commandant  believes  that  his  recog- 
nition would  mean  an  immediate  divorce  from  his  wife 
and  the  ruin  of  his  home.  He  has  already  tried  to  tell 
her,  but  the  result  was  discouraging: 

There  was  a  man — I  need  not  tell  you  his  name — he  was 
one  of  us — I  thought  a  good  deal  of  him — and  I  do  not  excuse 
him ;  but  he  was  a  rash  young  soldier,  then,  and  the  fault 
was  partly  Allison's.  You  see-  he  knew  the  boy  and  he 
wagered,  in  the  presence  of  several  bold  adventurers  and 
traders,  a  pair  of  the  best  pistols  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  he  dared  not  marry  the  daughter  of  the  head  chief 
of  the  Yakimas.  The  girl  was  approaching  our  camp  at  the 
time,  on  her  way  to  the  tepees  down  the  river.  She  came 
riding  her  fine  ponyt  squaw-wise,  her  limbs  wrapped  in  deer- 
skin leggins,  her  berry-filled  baskets  balanced  evenly  behind 
her,  and  her  hair  divided  in  two  long  braids  on  her  shoulders. 
I  can  see  her  now,  outlined  against  the  pale  sunlighted  plain. 
Those   Yakimas  were   finely   featured." 

"And   he  married   her?" 

"Yes,  he  married  her."  The  commandant  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  and  again  across  his  forehead. 

"And  won  the  pistols?" 

"And  won  the  pistols,"  he  repeated. 

"After  the  Indian  rites,   of  course?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted ;  "and,  when  his  two  years'  leave 
expired,  he  left  her  and  joined  his  regiment  beyond  the 
Mississippi." 

"To  marry  again  among  his  own  kind?  A  pure,  rehned 
woman  ?" 

'The  purest  on  earth."  His  eyes  rested  on  his  wife  s  face 
— lifted  in  infinite  contempt  of  this  man — and  a  great  weari- 
ness came  over  his  own.     He  turned  back  to  the  window. 

"And  she,  his  second  wife,  never  knew?" 

"No,   she   never  knew.     He   always   meant   to   tell   her.     He 

tried  to — once — at  the  beginning,  but  she  was  too — spiritual — 

too    spotless.     And    afterwards,   when    they    were    married,    he 

found   it  was   impossible.     She   never   could   have   understood. 

•  It  would  have  broken  her  heart." 

The  commandant  was  but  a  poor  judge  of  what  a 
spiritual  and  spotless  woman  can  do,  as  Francesca  was 
yet  to  discover  to  her  advantage,  but  an  exquisite  con- 
clusion must  not  be  forestalled.  Fresh  from  the  camp 
of  the  Yakimas  comes  Francesca  herself,  with  no 
thought  of  policy  or  opportuneness,  and  tells  her  tale 
to  the  commandant  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
daughter : 

"I  am  Francsca,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  vibrated  its  con- 
tralto note.     "I  am  Francesca." 

The  commandant  drew  back.  A  grayness  settled  on  his 
face.  His  glance  wavered  to  the  floor.  At  last  his  lips 
moved.      "Francesca,"     he     repeated.      "Francesca.       I — have 

heard  of — you,  but "     He  straightened  himself,  one  hand 

braced  on  the  wall,  and  dragged  his  gaze  to  meet  hers.  "I 
do  not  remember — having  seen  you — before." 

Her  hands  fell.  "But  yes,  I  most  forget  'bout  that,  for 
sure.  I  was  so  small  papoose,  lak  this" — she  measured  the 
leneth  of  a  month-old  infant  between  her  palms — "when  Pere 
La'Framboise  found  me  by  the  Bitter  Root  trail.  You  doant 
hear  'bout  that?  No?  How  when  he  was  ride  from  the 
Comr  D'Alene  mission  to  St.  Mary's,  he  found  me  with  my 
dead  mother  in  the  snow?  And  he  must  tek  me  to  French 
Marie  ;  and  she  ees  tek  care  me.  and  presen'ly,  when  she  ees 
come  the  long  trail  with  Pierre  and  little  Baptiste,  to  Nisqually, 


she  must  bring  me  'long.  .  .  .  Mebbe  you  doant  know 
'bout  my  mother  ees  dead  so  lone  tarn  in  far  Skyue,  but  she 
was  Singing  Bird,  that  you  lak  best  call  Francesca." 

Again  the  commandant  had  nothing  to  say.  His  face  had 
not  lost  its  grayness  and  his  glance  again  sought  the  floor. 
He  knew  that  his  wife  had  left  her  place  at  the  window. 
Presently  he  felt  that  she  was  behind  him,  standing  almost 
at  his  elbow.  But  her  presence  to  this  girl  meant  no  more 
than  a  shadow.     She  spoke  only  to  him. 

"Mebbe  you  doant  un'stand,"  she  said  after  a  moment.  "I 
am  not  able  spik  so  good  English.  I  have  only  Monsieur 
Billee  to  teach  me  to  spik  it  right,  and  sometimes  I  doant  see 
him  so  mooch.  But  I  have  the  grand  French  of  Pere  La 
Framboise.  But  yes.  I  read  the  French  books  lak  him,  for 
sure.  And  he  ees  tell  me  when  I  stay  but  some  little  tarn  to 
my  white  father's  house,  I  must  know  the  English  fine." 

Still  the  commandant  was  silent,  but  Francesca  leaned 
towards  him,  eager,  expectant,  a  look  that  was  hunger  yet 
not  hunger,  growing  in  her  eyes.  Haworth  seeing  it.  dropped 
his  chin  on  his  breast  and,  turning  his  back,  moved  a  few 
steps  further  away. 

"Pere  La  Framboise,"  she  said  at  last,  "ees  bel'ive  my 
father,  who  ees  so  gre't  man,  ees  'shame  of  the  Yakima  blood. 
But  I  beli've  diffrunt.  I  know  so  gre't  officer  must  go  where 
his  soldiers  go;  he  must  hurry  when  there  ees  fighting;  he 
has  not  so  mooch  tarn  to  think  'bout  his  familee.  But  he  can 
do  nothing  wrong.  And  I  doant  ever  forget  when  you  are 
able  you  will  come  back,  and  I  try  mek  myself  white,  merci, 
yes ;  all  white,  so  when  you  see  me  it  ees  not  pos'ble  you  are 
shame." 

The  commandant  stirred.  It  was  the  movement  of  a  goaded 
animal,  exhausted,  snared.  He  lifted  his  glance  and.  for  the 
first  time,  met  Lucia's  clear,  cold  gaze.  It  roused  the  execu- 
tive in  him.  He  pulled  himself  together  and  answered  her. 
"It  is  all  a  trick;  a  trick  of  that  viper  Kam-i-ah-kan.  fostered 
by  that  Jesuit  La  Framboise."  He  forced  himself  to  meet 
Francesca's  look.  His  brows  contracted.  "You  understand. 
Go  back."  And  his  voice  rang  a  menace.  "Tell  Kam-i-ah-kan 
/ — am — not — the  man." 

And  so  Francesca,  repulsed  and  ashamed,  goes  back 
to  the  Indians.  She  meets  Haworth  on  her  way,  the 
young  officer  who  taught  her  English,  who  once  kissed 
her  and  who  would  have  married  her  but  for  the 
beguilements  of  Lucia,  the  commandant's  white  daugh- 
ter. Haworth  was  present  at  the  interview  and  was 
silent,  making  no  move  to  help  her,  and  now  she  tells 
him,  "Mon  Dieu,  I  am  'shame'  to  be  white!" 

Francesca  goes  to  the  camp  of  the  Nisquallies  and  is 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  to  consider  the 
treaty,  the  meeting  that  determines  upon  war  rather 
than  submission.  The  Nisqually  chief  Leschi  counsels 
resistance : 

His  deep,  sonorous  voice  reached  the  outermost  circle. 
When  he  paused  a  hush  was  everywhere  ;  only  the  lake,  pas- 
sion-spent, plained  a  subdued  protest,  and  Che-am  seemed 
to  draw  nearer,  listening  with  glooming  front  to  the  recital 
of  the  eloquent  Nisqually.  "My  brothers,  the  Bostons  believe 
they  are  better  than  other  men.  They  despise  the  Indians. 
We  are  in  their  way.  They  promise  much,  but  they  do  not 
keep  their  word.  They  laugh  at  us.  They  take  our  land  and 
crowd  us  together  in  small  places.  They  think  we  will  stay  ; 
that  we  will  grow  sick  and  die.  And  bv  and  by.  when  they 
are  many  and  we  are  few,  they  will  take  those  who  are  left 
away  that  they  may  have  all.  In  their  great  fire  canoes  they 
will  take  us,  copa  si-ah,  to  a  place  of  darkness  where  the  sun 
never  shines ;  a  land  of  muddy  waters  where  no  fish  can  live, 
to   be  forever — slaves." 

He  finished  and  the  multitude  hung,  a  breathless  interval, 
on  his  words  ;  then  a  deep  sigh,  like  the  stir  of  the  waking 
sea,  swept  from  circle  to  circle  and  swelled  in  a  long  lament. 
"Ah-de-dah  !     Ah-de-dah !     Ah-de-dah !" 

Next  Kana-i-ah-kan's  emissary  rose.  He  spoke  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council.  He  told  how  the  great  Yakima  had  not 
wanted  to  sign  the  treaty,  how  he  had  urged  the  other  chiefs 
to  oppose  it.  "But,"  his  voice  reverberated  on  the  tense 
silence,  "Kam-i-ah-kan  stood  alone.  As  a  single  pine  stood 
the  great  Yakima,  a  pine  tree  shaken  by  many  winds.  They 
grew  too  strong  for  him ;  he  was  overthrown.  My  brothers, 
the  young  men  believed  the  Bostons.  They  wanted  the  school 
that  they  might  learn  the  ways  of  the  Boston  and  master 
him.  But  the  Indian  has  not  the  understanding ;  his  thought 
is  small ;  he  does  not  see  far.  The  Bostons  always  will  have 
their  way.  If  we  let  them  come  they  will  stay ;  more  will 
follow ;  their  lodges  will  be  as  the  sands  of  Hwulch.  They 
will  be  too  strong  for  us ;  they  will  crowd  us  out ;  as  the 
Yakima  crowded  the  fish-eaters  of  the  Columbia  the  Bostons 
will  crowd  us  all.  They  want  our  country.  They  promise 
much,  schools,  blankets,  the  white  man's  flour  and  sugar,  and 
the  Boston  money  to  buy  more  of  them  every  year.  They 
promise,  but  Tyee  Leschi  'is  right ;  they  do  not  keep  their 
word.  The  White  Father  is  far  away.  He  does  not  write 
his  name  on  the  treaty ;  the  goods  do  not  come.  He  does  not 
care.  He  forgets.  And  the  Bostons  take  our  land ;  they 
laugh.  They  think  when  we  have  no  more  hunting  grounds ; 
no  grass  for  our  horses  and  cattle ;  when  we  can  take  no 
more  berries  and  roots  from  the  earth  ;  when  they  have  killed 
all  the  deer  and  buffalo — we  must  die." 

But  although  Francesca  has  resolved  to  live  and  die 
an  Indian  the  call  of  the  white  blood  is  too  strong. 
She  hurries  from  the  camp  to  warn  the  post  and  on 
her  way  to  find  the  place  where  young  Haworth  has 
been  murdered  while  making  his  way  with  Lucia 
to  Seattle,  intent  upon  a  clandestine  marriage.  And 
as  she  watches  over  his  mutilated  body  the  com- 
mandant himself  rides  up  in.  hot  pursuit  and  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  firing  from  the  Decatur  at  Seattle : 

He  caught  his  plunging  troop  horse  and  stood  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  A  low  bluff  beyond  the  bower  caught 
it  and  sent  back  an  answering  salute.  "The  Decatur."  he 
exclaimed  at  last.  "The  Decatur  at  Seattle.  But  what  is  she 
bombarding  ?" 

The  girl  lifted  her  face  again,  her  whole  frame  trembling. 
"Kam-i-ah-kan,"  she  whispered,  "Kam-i-ah-kan  ees  bring  his 
Klickitats   over   Snoqualmee." 

"Kam-i-ah-kan  ?"  The  soldier  started.  His  eyes  met  hers 
in  sudden  understanding.  Then,  "Where  is  Lucia?"  broke 
from    him. 

"She — ees  safe  to  the  ship." 

The  fear  lifted  from  his  face.  He  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  then  paused  and  withdrew  it.  "Francesca,"  he  said. 
"I  am  riding  into  danger.  Here  in  this  secret  place  before 
I  go,  if  it  will  comfort  you,  I  can  tell  you  the  truth." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  again,  and  stood  meeting  his  look.  A 
dawning  intelligence  came  over  her  face ;  but  anguish  worse 
than  heartbreak  was  in  her  eyes. 

"I  offered  to  provide  for  you,  educate  you,  place  you  in 
a  home ;  but  now  I  want  you  to  know,  if  I  had  only  myself 
to  think  of,  I  would  acknowledge  you,  gladly,  before  all  the 
world.  Francesca,  you  understand  ?  Give  me  those  hands.  I 
am    your    father." 

He  moved  nearer  to  take  ihe  hands ;  to  gather  her  once 
in  the  protection  of  his  arm  ;  but  the  sten  brought  his  vision 
in    range    with    the    interior    of    that    green    bower.     His    arm 


dropped.     His  face  went  gray.     He  stood  like  a  man  hewn  of 
granite,  while  the  Decatur's  guns  boomed  in  the  still  air. 

Inside  that  entrance  and  across  it.  like  a  brave  man  taken 
on  guard,  Haworth  had  fallen,  and  on  his  half-nude  body  the 
Klickitat  had  left  his  mark. 

It  is  a  beautiful  story,  redolent  with  pathos  and  with 
the  stern  heroism  of  the  day.  The  blending  of  romance 
and  history,  with  the  romance  always  predominant,  is 
exactly  what  it  should  be  in  such  a  story.  It  speaks 
much  for  the  imagination  of  the  author  and  for  a  work- 
manship that  is  so  effective  because  it  is  so  careful  and 
so  complete. 

"The  Strain  of  White,"  by  Ada  Woodruff  Ander- 
son.    Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 


Led  by  Pompey,  a  bay  horse  twenty-seven  years  old, 
which  has  been  retired  after  service  of  nineteen  years 
in  New  York  City,  the  third  annual  work  horse  parade, 
better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors, was  held  in  Fifth  Avenue  May  31.  Fourteen 
hundred  horses,  representing  all  the  branches  of  the 
city's  service  in  which  horses  are  used,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals owned  by  business  firms,  were  in  line.  The 
parade,  which  started  at  Washington  Square,  was 
reviewed  at  the  Worth  Monument  by  Mrs.  James 
Speyer,  president  of  the  Woman's  Auxilliary  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, which  directed  the  demonstration  of  the  good 
results  which  follow  decent  treatment  of  the  horse. 
In  the  reviewing  stand  with  Mrs.  Speyer  were  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage,  Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Richard 
Irvin,  Miss  Elsie  De  Wolfe,  Miss  Elsie  Janis,  Mrs. 
Foxhall  Keene,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Flint,  Health  Commissioner  Dar- 
lington, Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  Edwards,  and 
others.  The  beauty  of  the  day  added  immeasurably  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  parade.  Every  bit  of  polished 
metal  on  the  harnesses  shone  like  gold,  and  the  silky 
coats  of  the  perfectly  groomed  horses  made  a  pretty 
picture. 

The  first  ferry  by  means  of  which  the  dwellers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  East  river  visited  their  brethren  in 
Manhattan  was  a  square-ended  scow,  rigged  with  mast 
and  sails.  The  fare  charged  for  a  horse  was  one  shilling 
and  a  wagon  cost  five.  This  ferry  was  in  operation  in 
1735,  and  three-quarters  of  a  century  passed  before  it 
was  improved  upon.  The  improvement  consisted  of  a 
horse  boat,  a  twin  boat  with  a  wheel  in  the  center,  pro- 
pelled by  a  horizontal  treadmill  worked  by  horses.  This 
was  an  eight-horse-power  boat,  which  crossed  the  river 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes.  Then  came  the  first 
steam  ferryboat  in  1822. 


Waterways  in  Alaska  navigable  bv  steamers  approxi- 
mate four  thousand  miles,  of  which  nearly  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  are  in  the  watershed  of  the  Yukon 
River,  that  great  artery  which  divides  Alaska  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  in  its  course  of  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  The  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  by  steamboats  nearly  three  thousand  miles, 
with  as  much  more  additional  water  channels  that  are 
traversed  by  poling  boats.  There  is  not  a  mining  camp 
in  all  the  great  Yukon  watershed  that  is  one  hundred 
miles  distant  from  navigable  water. 

■  ■■ 

The  waste  that  has  characterized  other  exhibitions 
has  been  avoided  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition  now  in  progress  in  Seattle.  The  State  of 
Washington  in  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  the  exposi- 
tion stipulated  that  of  this  amount  $600,000  should  be 
expended  on  three  buildings,  primarily  for  the  exposi- 
tion, but  suitable  afterward  for  educational  structures. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  three  of  the  largest  buildings 
are  of  stone,  cement,  brick  and  steel.  They  will  become 
a  part  of  the  University  of  Washington  after  this  year. 


Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  in  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, with  a  remarkable  naval  and  military  parade  in 
which  Japanese  and  American  veterans  marched  side 
by  side  to  honor  the  soldier  dead  of  the  United  States. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  and  every  detail  was 
carried  out  on  schedule  time.  As  one  thousand  officers 
and  men  from  the  Japanese  cruisers  Soya  and  Aso, 
under  Admiral  Ijichi,  swung  into  line,  great  throngs 
pressed  the  ropes  stretched  along  the  route  through  the 
principal  streets. 

■■» 

Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  "Dick"  of  the  nursery 
tale  who  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  and  found 
it  by  the  help  of  his  cat,  survives  in  fact  as  well  as 
fiction,  and  to  much  better  purpose.  The  present  session 
of  Parliament  will  have  to  consider  a  bill  to  regulate 
a  charity  left  by  him  which  now  yields  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $100,000,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many 
benefactions  which  the  world's  capital  still  owes  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  five  hundred  years  ago. 


Shipping  apples  in  boxes 
nated  in  the  Western  States, 
ington,  and  Oregon.  These 
material  out  of  which  barrels 
were  made.  They  had  plent 
plan  of  packing  and  shtppins 
the  barrel.  There  is  no  ad 
packed  in  boxes  in  a  car. 
boxes  or  200  barrels. 


holding  one  bushel  origi- 
notably  Colorado,  Wash- 
States  did  not   have   the 
used  in  the  Eastern  Stales 
y  of  pine  and  adopted  the 
in  boxes,  three  boxes  to 
vantage   in   loading  apples 
A   standard  car  noli 


Posters  in  the  national  capital  hereafter  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  blue  pencil  of  the  police  dep; 
an  order  agreed  upon  by  the  district  commi 
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BOOKS  AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Gilbert  K.  Chesterton:  A  Criticism.  Pub- 
lished by  the  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York:    $1.50. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
wrote  this  book  himself.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  egotistic  insincerity  for- 
eign to  Mr.  Chesterton's  nature,  and  second 
Mr.  Chesterton  himself  would  have  shown  a 
clearer  insight  into  motives  and  ideals. 

But  it  is  no  small  thing  that  such  a  book 
— more  appreciative  than  critical — should  be 
written  of  a  man  still  living  and  still  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  meridian.  Mr.  Chesterton 
is  about  thirty-five  years  old.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
literary  life.  There  is  only  one  other  man 
with  whom  his  power  can  be  compared,  and  it 
is  no  injustice  to  suggest  that  even  Mr.  Kip- 
ling has  been  rather  a  follower  than  a  leader 
of  popular  currents  and  that  as  a  moulder  and 
a  director  of  the  world  of  thought  he  is  in- 
comparably  inferior   to   Mr.    Chesterton. 

This-  clever  criticism,  as  it  prefers  to  be 
called,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's activities  and  traces  the  seeming 
change  toward  conservatism  in  politics  and 
religion  that  has  come  over  his  thought.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  there  has  been  any  such 
change  except  in  modes  of  expression.  In- 
deed, the  defect  of  the  present  author  seems 
to  be  in  his  failure  to  disassociate  Mr.  Ches- 
terton from  parties  and  from  schools  of 
thought.  Eecause  he  defends  certain  theolog- 
ical dogmas  he  becomes  a  "Catholic"  ;  because 
he  detested  the  South  African  war,  he  is  a 
'■pro-Boer'"  :  because  his  view-  of  this  political 
question  or  of  that  is  such  or  such  he  must  be 
either  "Liberal"  or  "Tory."'  Mr.  Chesterton's 
opinions  can  not  be  classified  or  labeled.  They 
are  based  upon  ideals  that  well-nigh  all  par- 
ties have  forgotten,  because  while  other  and 
lesser  men  fight  for  expediences  and  call  them 
"causes."  Mr.  Chesterton  fights  for  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  forgetting  even  to  be  logical 
in  the  clearness  of  a  mandate  which  always 
seems  to  begin  with  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
He  condemns  wrong  because  it  is  wrong,  not 
because  it  is  inimical  to  a  party;  he  upholds 
the  right  because  it  is  right,  not  because  it 
happens  to  be  inscribed  upon  some  banner. 
Mr.  Chesterton's  changes  are  more  apparent 
than  real.  His  ideals  have  not  necessarily 
changed,  even  though  he  now  recognizes  that 
certain  forms  of  thought  once  believed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  those  ideals  are  actually 
friendly  to  them.  He  gazes  so  steadily  upon 
his  goal  that  he  is  apt  to  stumble  over  the 
minor  obstacles  of  the  road,  but  his  incon- 
sistencies and  his  changes  are  important  only 
to  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  intensity 
of  the  unchanging  ideal.  The  author  seems 
to  fail  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Chesterton's 
overwhelming  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  the 
insistent  and  unsilenceable  judge  of  every 
question.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  reconcile  the 
verdict  with  the  self-complacency  of  modern 
"progressiveness"  or  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  most  ancient  of  truths  and  the 
most  modern  of  revelations.  Indeed,  he  is 
glad  to  see  them  at  daggers  drawn  and  to 
promote  the  combat — and  he  has  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result,  and  says  so. 

But  the  book  is  a  valuable  and  a  kindly  one. 
It  gives  the  first  comprehensive  view  of  a 
writer  who,  among  all  others  of  his  day,  is 
unsurpassed  in  power,  in  sympathy,  and  in 
wisdom.  It  shows  some  of  the  forces  that 
have  helped  to  make  hira  what  he  is,  it  shows 
the  breadth  of  his  industries,  the  universality 
of  the  interests  that  engage  his  mind.  The 
suggestion,  however  unwarranted,  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  himself  is  its  author  is  the  highest 
testimony  to   its  vivacious   and  literary   style. 


The  Playhouse  and  the  Play,  by  Percy 
Mackaye.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $1.25. 

In  making  his  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  civic  theatres  and  for  a  recognition  of  the 
drama  as  a  civic  force.  Mr.  Mackaye  will  not 
fail  to  command  the  general  sympathy  de- 
served alike  by  his  competence  and  his  en- 
thusiasm. He  sees  a  picture  of  a  theatre  that 
shall  be  the  home  of  the  conscious  life  of  a 
free  community,  that  shall  have  its  educative 
opportunity  free  from  sordid  cares,  and  that 
shall  express  the  scope  of  national  ideals 
rather  than  borrow  from  Europe  the  ideals 
of  a  section. 

A  subsidy,  says  Mr.  Mackaye,  is  essential 
to  effectual  art,  and  this  is  so  simply  because 
art  is  not  business.  So  long  as  the  theatre 
is  allowed  to  remain  as  a  private  speculative 
business,  so  long  the  present  evils  must  con- 
tinue, and  this  in  spite  of  a  revival  of  the 
national  conscience  that  makes  better  things 
possible.  Art  should  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  for  the  creation  of  a  better 
cirzenship  and  statesmanship  can  nowhere 
find  a  better  aim  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
civic  virtues. 

A    general    disposition   to   agree   with    much 

of   the   authc  r's   plea   will    be    tempered    by    a 

realization    of   the    difficulties    involved.      The 

citation  of  European  precedents,  where  tradi- 

has     '      governing     force     unknown     in 

inconclusive,    and    it    might    be 

the    author    had    devoted    more 

«  consideration  of  practical  ways 


and  means.  Our  experience  of  civic  govern- 
ment has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect 
the  improvement  of  any  institution  whatso- 
ever by  its  transfer  from  private  to  public 
hands  and  the  vision  of  the  apportionment  of 
star  parts  at  the  behest  of  the  ward  heelers 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Mackaye  has 
written  a  powerful  and  even  a  convincing 
plea  for  an  ideal.  We  are  all  in  favor  of 
ideals,  but  their  realization  is  another  matter, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  "practical  politics" 
we  should  like  to  hear  more. 


The    Story    of    New    Xetherland,    by    William 
Elliott   Griffis.     Published  by  the  Hough- 
ton   Mifflin    Company,    Boston    and    Xew 
York;  $1.25. 
There    is    certainly    nothing   perfunctory    in 
this   story   of  early  American  days.     The   au- 
thor,  who   is  a  member  of  the   Netherlandish 
Societies   of   Leyden,    Middleburg,   and    Leew- 
warden,  has  compiled  his  work  from  the  orig- 
inal   Dutch    documents,    and    he    has    done    it 
with   the  elaborate  care  essential   to   real   his- 
tory.     Almost    for   the   first    time   we   look    at 
New    Xetherland    through    Dutch    spectacles — 
the    only   proper   medium    for   such    a    survey, 
and  the  result  is  a  new  understanding  of  the 
principles    that    underlie    the    movement    and 
of  the  men   who  carried  it  out. 

A  good  many  conventional  beliefs  suffer  in 
the  process.  For  example,  "schnapps"  was 
not  in  the  Dutchman's  vocabulary,  there  was 
no  admiral  named  "van"  Tromp,  the  men  who 
made  Xew  Xetherland  were  not  fat,  old.  or 
stupid,  but  "young  men,  lithe,  alert,  and  ven- 
turesome" who,  mirabile  dicta,  did  not  smoke 
tobacco,  although  their  virtue  in  this  respect 
was  presently  corrupted  by  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers of  Massachusetts.  These  corrections, 
however,  are  merely  details  preliminary  to  a 
valuable  piece  of  history,  graphically  written 
and  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  There  are 
thirteen   well-chosen   illustrations. 


national  and  individual  character  that  under- 
lies action  would  have  given  a  greater  human 
interest  to  the  story  and  would  have  enabled 
us  to  identify  it  more  closely  with  the  history 
of  a  human  world.  The  characters,  in  other 
words,  do  not  live.  They  are  names  rather 
than  men  and  women.  The  book  lacks  the 
imaginative  power  that  is  an  essential  part  of 
the   historian's    equipment. 

Xone  the  less  it  is  the  result  of  immense 
and  conscientious  labor.  In  its  compilation 
Mr.  Curtin  visited  Russia  several  times  and 
gained  access  to  masses  of  the  early  chron- 
icles. He  seems  to  have  paraphrased  these 
records  with  much  fidelity7,  but  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  recast  them  in  a  broadly 
modern  philosophical  spirit  and  presented  us 
with  the  salient  points  of  a  great  human 
movement,  a  drama  of  restless  ambition,  that 
we  could  relate  to  the  larger  picture  of  world 
development.  The  plan  that  he  has  chosen 
gives  no  scope  to  the  large  literary  power  at 
his  command  and  it  therefore  detracts  from 
the  popular  qualities  of  his  work.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  book  is  wisely  devoted  to 
the  early  history  of  Russia  before  the  Mongol 
invasion. 


A  Year  Out  of  Life,  by  Mary  E.  Waller. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New 
York. 

This  is  a  love  idyl  with  Germany  for  a  set- 
ting and  a  young  American  girl  and  a  German 
author  for  chief  characters.  Relationships  are 
established  by  a  request  for  permission  to 
translate  the  author's  works  into  English.  An 
interesting  correspondence  ensues,  marked  by 
a  fine  delicacy  and  sentiment  upon  both  sides. 
The  book  is  distinguished  by  a  tender  psycho- 
logical insight  and  by  traits  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  countries. 


The  Mongols  in  Russia,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton :  $3. 

Mr.  Curtin's  previous  work,  "The  Mongols," 
raised  him  to  the  front  rank  among  those — 
too  few  in  number — who  have  undertaken 
careful  and  scholarly  research  into  Mongol 
history.  The  book  had  its  defects,  and  some 
of  them  reappear  with  additions  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Strictly  speaking,  it  can  not  be 
said  to  be  a  history.  It  is  an  immense  record 
of  facts,  a  chronological  table  of  events,  an 
array  of  happenings  and  their  dates,  and 
therefore  of  an  importance  by  no  means  to  be 
underestimated.  But  it  lacks  the  historical 
sense  of  relative  values.  We  feel  that  a 
great  deal  might  have  been  omitted  with 
marked  advantage  to  the  narrative  and  that  a 
stronger  emphasis  upon  motives  and  upon  the 


hi    J'iking    Land,    by    W.    S.    Monroe.      Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston;  $3. 
This   volume   is   an    illustration    of   the    im- 
provement   in    travel    books    that    has    lately 
been  noticed.     We  still  get  the  monuments  to 

J  personal  vanity,  the  rhapsodies  about  scenery, 
and  the  lady's  diary  type  of  book,  but  the 
tendency  is  toward  intelligent  historical  and 
sociological    information    and    toward    a    style 

i  of    writing    that    considers    the    reader    rather 

'  than  the  author. 

Mr.   Monroe  has  already  shown  us  what  he 

I  can   do  by  his  "Turkey  and  the  Turks."      He 

:  handles  Norway  in  a  similarly  lucid  way,  al- 
though he  does  not  imitate  the  simplicity  of 
his  first  title.  Beginning  with  geography  and 
history,  he  leads  us  down  to  the  present  day 
and  shows  us  Norway  in  its  totality  as  a  land 
of  living  men  and  women  rather  than  as  a  set- 
ting for  fiords  and  waterfalls.  We  have  chap- 
ters on  Religion,  Education,  Literature,  Music 
and  Art.  while  the  more  material  aspects  of 
Xorwegian  life  are  well  represented  by  sec- 
tions devoted  to  Railways,  Agriculture,  and 
the  Commercial  Pursuits.  It  is  a  very  hu- 
man picture  that  the  author  presents  to  us, 
a  picture  that  can  be  studied  with  profit  not 
only   by   those   who    have   ahead   of   them    the 

j  delights  of  travel,  but  by  those  less  fortu- 
nate ones  who  must  look  upon  other  lands 
through  the  eyes  of  kindly  intermediaries.  A 
frontispiece  portrait  of  King  Haakon  VII 
and  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  com- 
plete  the   volume. 


Wrong  glasses  are  worse, 
sometimes,  than  none. 

Don't  neglect  nature's 
warning.  If  your  eyes  tire, 
they  call  for  help. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

218  Post  St.  Opueians 


Here  is  a  book  that 
will  live  through 
the  generations. 


A  MAN 


Unconventional 
Fascinating 
Intensely   Human 


WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE? 

By  RETSEL  TERREVE 

*|  The  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  a  criminal  who,  after  conquering  the 
prejudices  of  our  modern  society,  was  called  upon  to  rule  it  <J  In  a  won- 
derful series  of  word  pictures  the  reader  is  carried  from  the  slums  to  the 
aristocratic  homes  and  gambling  resorts  of  the  American  metropolis ;  then 
to  the  heart  of  London's  great  financial  centre,  and  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  English  company  promotion ;  then  back  to  America,  and  across 
the  continent  to  the  humanizing,  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  vir- 
gin West  And  through  it  all,  directed  by  a  merciless,  but  master  hand, 
one  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotions;  of  all  the  controlling  passions 
of  mankind  as  found  in  society  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
set  the  blood  on  fire ;  that  will  impress  a  moral  on  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  reads.  

Q  The    Baltimore    American    says:  "The 

author  has  produced  a  work  that  will  mark 

an  epoch  in  virile  character  delineation  and 
resourceful  fertility  of  plot.  Strong  and  blood- 
shrring  in  every  chapter,  it  carries,  by  the 
force  of  its  climax,  the  reader  to  the  crest  of 
billows.  It  possesses  interest  for  the  man  of 
sedate  mind  and  the  girl  who  has  romantic 
fancies.  It  has  a  moral  for  the  moralist  and 
a  touch  of  human  artistry  for  the  humanist. 
Victor  Hugo  stood  alone,  yet  this  author 
has  entered  into  his  heritage." 


f|  The  Boston  Herald  says  of  it :  "The  story 
is  dramatic  and  of  absorbing  interest  No  one 
after  starting  to  read  it  will  put  it  down  un- 
finished. It  will  furnish  a  decidedly  novel 
sensation  to  the  jaded  reader  of  modern  lit- 
erature." 

q  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston, 
says :  "It  is  the  great  American  novel,"  while 
W.  W.  Bustard,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  calls  it 
"one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written," 
and  so  the  opinions  go. 
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A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 
CHICAGO 


AMMON  &  MACKEL 
NEW  YORK 


Can  not  be  easily  duplicated  if  lost  or 
stolen.  There  is  no  chance  of  such  danger 
in  one  of  our  steel  Safe  Deposit  Boxes. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

CROCKER  BUILDING        Post  and  Market  St*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  White  House 


The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  books, 
current  French  and  German 
reviews,  magazines  and  illu- 
strated periodicals. 

Everything  standard  and 
new  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature. 

New  books  on  our  counter 
on  day  of  publication. 


California  Agent  for  the 
famous  Mosher  Books 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


JUST  A  BOOK  STORE 

Robertson's 

I S3 9  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Bet.  Pine  and  California 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  horu. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical   noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
houses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboard 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  nobility  throughout  all 
Europe.      Price,    $200. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 

Kearny    and    Sutter,    S.    F. 
Broadway  at  13th,  Oakland 


TOWNSEND'S 

California  Glace  Fruits 
and  Candies 

27  Years  in  Palace  Hotel  Bldg. 
ALL  ORDERS  GIVES  PROMPT  ATTENTION  AT 

STORE  J°aebe^;S "      FACTORY 

46  Market  Street  117  San  Jose  Ave. 

Phone  Phone  Mission  378 

Also  at  the  newsstands  of  the 

FAIRMONT  and  ST.  FRANCIS 


John  F.  Forbes 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
1019  CROCKER  BLDG. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mental  Healing. 
Psychotherapy,  by  Hugo   Munsterberg,   M.   D., 
Ph.    D.,    Litt.    D.,    LL.    D.      Published    by 
Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.,  New   York. 

Dr.  Munsterberg's  book  is  an  admirable 
corrective  to  the  medley  of  superstitions  and 
exaggerations  that  assail  us  as  soon  as  we 
leave  the  old  materialism  and  learn  to  admit 
that  mental  healing  may  have  "something  in 
it."  If  there  are  curative  forces  that  can  be 
made  available  we  want  to  know  what  they 
are  and  whether  incantations  and  religious 
formulas  are  really  inseparable  from  their 
use.  Electricity,  for  instance,  is  at  our 
service  for  medical  purposes  without  the  aid 
of  a  clergyman.  Are  there  other  forces,  still 
more  subtle,  and  that  are  equally  a  part  of 
our  common  human  heritage  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  of  theological  opinion? 

The  author  tells  us  exactly  what  science 
knows.  What  is  outside  of  knowledge  he  nei- 
ther affirms  nor  denies.  He  tells  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  every  thought  produces  an  or- 
ganic change  in  the  body  and  that  wrong 
thinking  produces  physical  mischief  that  may 
persist  long  after  the  original  cause  has  been 
forgotten.  The  duty  of  the  practitioner  is  to 
detect  the  error,  to  uproot  it  from  the  mind 
and  so  to  restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium. 
His  weapon  is  suggestion,  with  the  added 
force  that  hypnotism  can  give  to  it,  and  hyp- 
notism, he  tells  us,  is  "essentially  the  same 
as  the  old  mesmerism"  which  science  has  de- 
rided as   a   superstition   for  nearly   a  century. 

The  author  examines  the  religious  move- 
ments based  upon  psychotherapy  at  consider- 
able length.  He  is,  of  course,  scrupulously 
fair,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  see  the  proper 
barriers  broken  down  between  the  physician 
and  the  minister.  It  is  not  the  task  of  the 
latter  to  heal  the  mind  nor  of  the  former  to 
uplift  it.  And  here  he  utters  a  word  of 
sorely  needed  warning  against  a  "religious" 
practice  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Emmanuel  Movement,  is  becoming  disas- 
trously frequent.     Here  are  his  words  : 

He  (the  minister)  goes  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sleeping  girl  and  whispers  his  suggestions  and  is 
satisfied  when  they  show  their  effects  the  next 
day.  It  does  not  lie  in  his  horizon  to  consider  the 
grave  consequences  which  such  suggestions  during 
sleep  may  produce  during  future  years  in  the 
brain  the  sleep  of  which  has  been  transformed  into 
such  half-somnambulic  relations.  Hysterias  may 
be  created  by  such  methods. 

Dr.  Munsterberg  points  out  that  "miracles 
of  healing"  have  been  produced  by  all  re- 
ligions and  at  all  times.  A  strong  faith  im- 
plies a  healing  suggestibility  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  faith  be  inspired 
by  an  Apache  medicine  man,  a  Chinese  joss, 
or   the   lofty   tenets    of   a   philosophical    creed. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  valuable 
book  will  stem  the  tide  of  credulous  supersti- 
tion which  hastens  to  claim  a  misunderstood 
but  wholly  natural  force  as  its  special  pre- 
rogative and  appanage,  but  those  who  have 
the  intelligence  to  desire  unadorned  facts  will 
find  them  here  in  a  lucid  and  direct  form, 
free  from  scientific  arrogance  and  from  tech- 
nical   mystifications. 


New  Publications. 
Carl  Ewald  has  translated  from  the  Danish 
several  of  the  tales  of  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos  and  they  have  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Spider  and  Other  Tales."  The 
price  is  $1. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Xew  York,  have 
published  a  new  work  by  A.  T.  Robertson, 
A.  M..  D.  D.  It  is  entitled  "Epochs  in  the 
Life  of  Paul"  and  is  a  companion  volume  to 
the  author's  previous  volume,  "Epochs  in  the 
Life  of  Jesus."     The  price  is  $1.25. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher  of  Portland.  Maine,  has 
published  a  finely  prepared  edition  of  poems 
by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.  It  is  entitled 
"A  Branch  of  May  Poems"  and  it  was  first 
copyrighted  in  1887.  Its  form  is  in  full  ac- 
cord  with   Mr.   Mosher's  usual   work. 

"Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Engineering,"  by 
William  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  is  a  handy  vol- 
ume giving  a  mass  of  information  in  a  non- 
technical way  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  city 
authorities.  It  is  published  by  the  author  at 
33    Union   Square,   New   York.     Price,   $1.50. 

Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  added  "The 
Tempest"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  to 
their  edition  of  the  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare 
According  to  the  Best  Quarto  and  Folio  Texts. 
The  editors  are  F.  J.  Furnivall  and  the  late 
W  .  G.  Boswell-Stone  and  the  price  per  volume 
is  $1. 

"The  Better  Treasure,"  by  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  with  illustrations  by  H.  M. 
Bunker,  is  a  charming  little  story  of  how  a 
man  was  saved  from  crime  by  the  unconscious 
intervention  of  children  at  Christmas  time. 
It  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis. 

A  collection  of  twenty-two  short  stories  by 
O.  Henry,  and  in  that  writer's  best  vein,  has 
been  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
■  rk  under  the  title  of  "Roads  of  Des- 
tiny."  These  stories  are  of  a  varied  nature 
re  more  widely  representative  of  O. 
Henry-;  pi  vers  than  anything  previously  pub- 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  been 
made  defendants  in  a  suit  for  libel  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  by  a  New  York  theatrical 
manager  generally  known  as  "Bill  Lytell." 
His  complaint  is  that  a  story  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  entitled  "Bill  Truetell"  is 
based  on  his  career  and  holds  him  up  to  ridi- 
cule. Mr.  Lytell's  appearance  on  the  pub- 
lisher's horizon  is  a  complete  surprise  to 
them,  as  up  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
complaint  they  had  never  heard  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  book  is  by  Mr.  George  H.  Bren- 
nan  of  New  York  City,  and  his  publishers  say 
they  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  any  cari- 
cature in  the  depiction  of  his  hero,  whom 
Mr.  John  Cheny  calls  "courageous,  sympa- 
thetic, generous  Bill  Truetell."  Messrs.  Mc 
Clurg  &  Co.  are  awaiting  to  ascertain  the  ani- 
mus  of  the  suit. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Turkey  as  being 
very  much  behind  the  times,  but  Mrs.  Demetra 
Yaka  Brown  in  her  recently  published 
"Haremlik"  has  a  chapter  on  a  suffragette 
meeting  held  by  forty  aristocratic  ladies  in  a 
harem,  the  object  of  which  the  president  de- 
clared was  "to  obtain  freedom  to  choose  our 
husbands  and  freedom  to  go  about  with  men 
as  we  like." 

Major-General  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "Handbook  of  Alaska,"  is  the  first 
volunteer  private  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  to 
reach  the  grade  of  major-general  in  the  regu- 
lar   army. 

Speaking  at  the  forty-third  dinner  and  re- 
union of  former  editors  of  the  Harvard  Advo- 
cate on  May  11  of  the  dignity  of  journalism 
as  a  profession,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  au- 
thor of  "The  American  Stage  of  Today,"  and 
until    recently    dramatic    writer    of    the    New 


\ork  Sun,  said:  "Newspapers  are  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  our  public  life  today. 
Men  of  prominence  owe  it  to  the  newspapers, 

I  and  so  to  the  public,  to  recognize  that  a  recip- 
rocal   relation    exists    and    to    cooperate    with 

j  news  gatherers  in  their  work." 

The  Williamsons,  whose  latest  story,  "Set 
in  Silver,"  has  just  been  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  are  very  fond  of  the  Riviera, 
whither  they  go  in  the  early  autumn,  just 
when  the  English  gardens  are  beginning  to 
fade.  About  May  they  return  to  their  old- 
fashioned  garden  in  Surrey.  There  they  live 
in  a  queer  old  house,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  a  secret  room  in 
it,  and  the  quaint  antique  furniture  is  said 
to  represent  the  "finds"  of  a  year's  travel  in 
England. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  report  the 
printing  of  a  fourth  edition  of  "Dragon's 
Blood,"  by  Henry  M.  Rideout. 

Mayor  Brand  Whitlock  of  Toledo  does  all 
his  writing  at  home  in  the  evening,  using  an 
old  stub  pen  and  purple  ink  which  he  calls 
his  mascots  in  preparing  his  copy.  The  manu- 
script of  his  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  was 
received  by  the  publishers  in  typewritten 
form,  but  gloriously  purple  with  corrections 
and  interlineations. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  just  dead  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  left  an  estate  valued  at  over 
$100,000.  All  his  property  was  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton.  The  estates  left  by  some 
other  poets  in  recent  years  are  as  follows : 
Lord  Tennyson,  $285,000  ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, $95,000  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  $5000  ;  Mr. 
Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  $152,000 ;  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  $45,000:  Mr.  William  Mor- 
ris,  $225,000. 
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Three  Attractive  Travel  Books 

From  Cairo  to  the  Cataract 


By  Blanche  M.  Carson 


Profusely  illustrated,  cloth,  boxed,  -$2.50 


An  unusually  charming  narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  better  known  parts  of 
Egypt. 

"A  pleasant  and  familiar  style,  a  wealth  of  the  most  clear  and  most  beautiful  photographs 
and  all  the  aids  of  good  bookmsking  go  to  make  this  a  charming  volume.  In  letter  form 
(and  the  whole  volume  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  long  letters  home'),  the  book  seems 
as  we  turn  its  pages  meant  for  us — for  us  individually.  All  this  adds  to  the  pleasure  we 
take    in    it." 

"The  writer  has  evidently  new  eyes  for  the  keen  and  the  picturesque  and  sufficient 
power  of  expression  to  make  a  vivid  record  of  her  impressions." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Italian  Highways  and  Byways 
from  a  Motor  Car 

By  Francis  Miltoun,  Author  of  "  Castles  and  Chateaux  0/  Old  Touraine" 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  duogravure  by  Blanche  McManus. 
Cloth,  boxed,  $3.00. 

"Mr.    Miltonr.'s  books  of  travel   have   the  quality  of  stimulating   the   imagination  and    of 

arousing    the    reader's    ambition    to    visit    the    places   described.     He    has    a    keen    eye  for    the 

picturesque    and    unusual,    and    is    never    perfunctory.      Miss    McManus's    illustrations  have    a 
very  attractive  individuality." — Chicago   Tribune. 

The   Spell  of  Italy 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.       Profusely  illus- 
trated, cloth,  boxed,  $2.50 

"Mrs.  Mason  writes  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  first 
acquaintance,  and,  best  of  all,  she  makes  her  readers  see  Italy 
and  feel  its  spell.  .  .  .  The  author's  breezy,  anecdotal  style, 
with  touches  of  enlivening  fiction  here  and  there,  makes  her  book 
as  companionable  as  a  novel." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

L.    C.    PAGE    &    COMPANY,    Publishers,    BOSTON 
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The  Hamlin  School  A  fsSin,«r'^IEw 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  ottered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of   entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding 
nis,    Basket   Ball,  etc.      For  parti  - 
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BON  VOYAGE  TO  RAPHAEL  WEILL. 


Horace  G.  Piatt  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  farewell  dinner  given  to  Raphael  Weill 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  June  1,  1909.  Mr. 
Weill  is  leaving  San  Francisco  for  a  visit  to 
his  earlier  home  in  Paris,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  occasion  should  be  signalized  by  a  cere- 
mony in  no  way  formal,  but  none  the  less 
effective  in  emphasizing  the  regret  and  the 
good  wishes  that  will  accompany  a  citizen 
whose  beneficence  has  left  so  deep  a  mark 
upon  the  memory  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Piatt 
said : 

Mr.  President  :  One  evening  some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  much  younger,  I  attended  a 
social  gathering  in  this  city.  In  the  dressing- 
room  a  garrulous  negro  was  brushing  my 
clothes,  and,  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  he  remarked,  "Mr. 
Piatt,  I'se  been  seein'  you  'round  at  parties 
for  a  great  many  j-ears.  I  reckon  you're  get- 
ting to  be  a  kind  of  a  back  number,  aint 
you  ?" 

I  laughed  and  thought  it  a  good  joke. 
That  was  years  ago.  Today  it  is  different.  If 
the  remark  were  repeated  to  me  this  evening 
I  would  not  laugh — that  is,  not  so  as  to  be 
heard  a  block  off.  Too  many  years,  too  much 
earthquake  and  fire  have  intervened,  and  ac- 
cordingly today  I  am  a  back  number  in  Bo- 
hemia, whose  place  is  in  the  corner  by  the 
fireside,  while  younger  Bohemians  occupy  the 
firing-line,  and  stronger  hands  keep  alive  the 
altar-fire  and  tend  the  lamp  whose  light 
should  never  fail  in  Bohemia. 

Remember,  young  brothers,  that  the  burden 
that  has  been  transferred  from  our  stooping 
shoulders  to  your  sturdy  ones  is  a  sacred  one. 
It  is  the  Ark  of  our  Covenant,  received  by 
us  from  the  founders,  wreathed  with  laurel, 
and  stamped  with  fame,  and  hallowed  with 
affection.  Bear  it  reverently,  guard  it  closely, 
never  forgetting  that  its  glory  is  anchored  in 
its  traditions.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  dead 
past  should  stretch  out  its  hand  from  the 
grave  to  dominate  the  living  present.  But  I 
do  urge  that  the  spirit  of  the  past,  the  spirit 
that  lives  in  our  legends  and  lore,  in  our 
music  and  letters  and  art,  in  our  love  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  should  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  present.  Close  not 
your  eyes  to  the  light  of  other  days,  ignore 
not  the  yesteryears !  In  the  furrow  our 
predecessors  ploughed  grew  the  poppy  that  still 
carpets  our  fields  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  Hal- 
low the  past !  On  the  hilltops  of  yesterday 
blaze  the  beacon  lights  of  tradition.  Steer 
your  Bohemian  bark  by  those  lights  !  At  all 
times  suppress  the  iconoclast  who  would  efface 
the  footprints  that  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Owl  from  its  nest  that  it  builded  in  days  of 
yore.  These  footprints  are  links  in  the  chain 
that  connects  Post  and  Leavenworth  with 
Sacramento  Street.  Each  one  recalls  to  us 
of  the  Old  Guard  many  pleasant  memories, 
and  among  this  Old  Guard  none  stands  higher 
in  universal  estimation  than  he  whom  we 
honor  this  evening.  His  individuality,  ever 
pronounced  and  impressive,  his  personality,  al- 
ways genial  and  charming,  his  activities,  un- 
ceasing and  intelligent,  his  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation, his  helpful  friendship,  all  run  like 
threads  of  gold  through  the  woof  of  Bohemia, 
making  it  impossible  to  write  a  history  of  this 
club  without  having  his  picture  as  its  frontis- 
piece. So  prominent  and  popular  has  been  his 
association  with  us  that  no  Bohemian  whose 
membership  goes  back  beyond  yesterday  can 
ever  think  of  the  club  without  recalling  the 
name  of  Raphael  Weill. 

Not  only,  however,  as  a  Bohemian  do  we 
honor  him.  We  acknowledge  him  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  citizens.  In  the  days  of 
our  disaster,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  Al- 
mighty had  willed  our  destruction,  when  the 
foundations  of  our  city  trembled,  when  fire 
devastated  our  homes  and  temples,  when  our 
hopes  and  fortunes  went  up  in  smoke  and 
came  down  in  desolation,  when  from  the  sum- 
mits of  our  hills  the  eye  saw  naught  but 
ashes,  his  voice  was  one  of  the  first  to  cry 
out,  '.'Resurgam!"  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
preach  and  proclaim  the  religion  of  hope 
and  a  new  prosperity,  and  his  faith  has  found 
expression  in  accomplishment. 

I  remember  standing  one  evening  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  Hill,  looking  up  at  the  heavens 
studded  with  stars,  and  down  at  the  ruined 
city  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me  and  bitterness  was  in  my  soul,  and 
I  felt  like  crying  out,  "My  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  us?"  Tonight,  stand  upon  that  same 
spot,  and  joy  will  fill  your  soul.  You  will 
behold  a  miraculous  change,  for  almost  as 
many  lights  seem  to  illumine  the  restored  city 
as  twinkle  on  the  heavens  above.  Who  lit 
these  lights?  Who  were  the  lamplighters? 
The  answer  upon  every  tongue  is,  "Such  men 
as  Raphael  Weill." 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  inscribed  upon  the 
new  Si.  Paul,  "Si  meutn  monumentum  videres, 
circumspice,"  "If  you  would  behold  my  monu- 
ment, look  around  you."  Raphael  Weill  and 
others  like  him  can  inscribe  upon  the  Golden 
Gate  the  words,  "Si  nostra  monumenta  videres, 
circumspice  "  "If  you  would  behold  our  monu- 
ments, look  around  you."  All  honor,  then,  to 
him  as  oue  of  the  builders  of  the  new  San 
Frnncisrto 

it    pay    these    compliments    to    him 

u     ause    he    is    going   away,    upon   the 

llcssings  brighten  only  when  thej' 

:r  flight.     Ask  the  poor  women  whose 


wardrobes  his  generosity  replenished  after  the 
fire  if  I  flatter  him. 

Bon  voyage  to  him  on  his  journey  to  his 
beloved  Paris.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  we 
shall  not  lose  him.  He  lives,  I  know,  under 
two  flags,  the  Tri-Color  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  to  both  of  which  he  lifts  his  hat  in 
loyalty  and  in  love.  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, where  his  heart  admits  its  ultimate  alle- 
giance. We  all  feel  that,  if  put  to  the  test, 
he  would  say  to  San  Francisco  as  the  wan- 
dering husband  said  to  his  wife,  "No  matter 
what  beauties  I  see  on  my  way,  they  are  but 
my  visits,  thou  art  my  home."  We  do  not 
therefore  say,  "Good-bye"  or  "Farewell,"  but 
only  "Bon  voyage." 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Rain  in  the  New  Forest. 
By    Emery    Down    to    Minstead 

In    the   rain    on    a   Lenten    day — 
About  the  Forest   to  Minstead, 

And  back  by  the  Cadnam  Way. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  rain  came  down, 

Compact,   precipitate,   icy,   cold, — 

None  of  your  showers  tbat  drain  them  dry 

Before  the  hurricane  clears  the  sky, — 

Lean    showers,    themselves   afraid    of   the   wet. 

That  sprinkle  the   forest  and  spray  the  town, 

But  only  harden   the  shriveled   mold, 

And  leave  the  dust-clouds  waltzing  yet! 

In   the    afternoon    real    rain    began,— 

Vaporous    phalanxes    enrolled, 

A  pluvial  ban  and  arriere  ban 

Arrayed,   deployed,   ordained   and   set 

To  drench  and  saturate  garth  and  wold, 

And   liquidate   nature's  vernal  debt; 

For  when  the  herbage  begins  to  grow 

The   rain   is  due  tho  the  dust   may  blow. 

But  the  birds  considered  it  nothing  at  all: 
In  nest  and  nest  a  clutch  of  hopes 
Would    soon    be    hungry   and    musical; 
So  sparrow  and  starling,  finch  and  wren 
In    thicket  and  clump   and  sprouting  copse 
Chuckled  and  chirped  and  whistled  again: 
No  bird  considers  the  heaviest  rain 
When   nests  are   warm   and   a   mystery   broods 
In    the    heart   of  the   world    and    the    heart    of   the 

woods. 
And  as  for  the  merle, 
'Twas    a    thing   to   be    heard, 
How  he  sang  at  his  peril — 
So  valiant  a  bird! — 


In   open   woodland  and   fenced  demesne 
The  swarthy  thickets  with  stripes  and  studs 
And   knops   and   clusters   of   evergreen 
Were  brindled  and  pied;  the  unburst  buds 
With   a  blushing  promise  of  summer  glowed 
On  tne  crimson  birch;    and  the  garnered   rain 
Emptied  in  torrents  its  glistening  load 
On  the  purple  background  and  sanguine  stain 
Of  the  birch-lit    forest, — a   wash   of   rain 
Like  a   glistening,   silvery   lacquer  flowed 
On   the   purple   woods   where  the   birch-buds   glowed 
On  the  swarthy  ground  like  a  crimson  stain. 

Rooks  fell  on  a  ruddy  field  with  a  rush 
And  gobbled   the   worms  like  dainty  sops. 
Against  the  music  of  blackbird  and  thrush 
Amorous  doves  in  the  fir-tree  tops, — 
To  the  flute  and  oboe  of  blackbird  and  thrush, 
And  the  eager  larks  like  a  soaring  flush 
Of   newly   embodied    chromatic    scales — 
Doves  in   the  lofty    fir-tree  tops 
Rumbled  their  drums  at  intervals. 
A  nut-brown  brooK  in  love  with  the  rain, 
Telling    its   chaplet    of  pebbles,    turned 
Under  a  bridge  with  a  hushed  refrain. 
The  muted  murmur  of  earth's  desire 
For  the   falling,    mingling,   bounteous   rain. 
Lamps  of  gold  in  the  dar'x  gorse  burned, 
Golden  blossoms  all  spiced  with  fire, — 
Tawny  gold  and  honey  and  fire; 
Shade  and  shine  their  tissue  wove 
Pearl  and   umber   and  snowy  white, 
Silver   and   olive-green  and  gray, — 
Shadow  and  shine  their  draperies  wove 
And  hung  the   forest   with   changing  light; 
Drift  of  moorland  and  gloomy  grove 
Haunted   the  open  winding  way, 
And   falling  heavy  and  dense  the  rain 
Enriched  and  freshened  the  world  again. 

— John    Davidson,    in    Westminster    Gazette. 


The  Maid. 


Thunder   of   riotous    hoofs   over    the    quaking    sod; 

Clash  of  reeking  squadrons,  steel-capped,  iron- 
shod; 

The  White  Maid  and  the  white  horse  and  the 
flapping  banner  of  God. 

Black  hearts  riding   for  money;    red   hearts   riding 

for    fame; 
The    Maid    who    rides    for    France,    and    the    King 

who  rides   for   sbame — 
Gentlemen,    fools    and    a    saint    riding    in    Christ's 

high  name! 

"Dust    to    dust!"    it    is    written.       Wind-scattered 

are  lance  and  bow. 
Dust  the  Cross  of  Saint  George;   dust  the  banner 

of    snow. 
The   bones  of  the    King  are  crumbled,    and    rotted 

the  shafts  of  the  foe. 

Forgotten  the  young  knight's  valor;    forgotten  the 

captain's  skill; 
Forgotten    the    fear    and    the    hate    and    the    mailed 

hands  raised  to  kill; 
Forgotten  the  shields  that  clashed  and  the  arrows 

that  cried  so  shrill. 

Like   a  story   from    some   old   book,    that  battle   of 

long  ago: 
Shadows   the   poor   French   king  and    the  might  of 

his   English    foe; 
Shadows     the     charging    nobles     and     the     archers 

kneeling   a-row, — 
But  a   flame  in  my  heart  and  my   eyes,    the  Maid 

with   her  banner  of  snow! 

— Theodore  Roberts,  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
■**■*- 

Wanted — Office ;  terms  low ;.  business  part 
of  city  ;  suitable  for  medical  reading  or  study 
during  day  or  night.  H.  A.  Carolan,  M.  D., 
Box  C,  Argonaut  office. 


For  Discharged  Prisoners. 

The  home  for  discharged  prisoners  at  110 
Silver  Street,  off  Third  Street,  near  Howard 
Street,  is  finished  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  home  has  been  built  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  Prison  Commission,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped  by 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, through  the  efforts  of  which  a  large 
sum  was  raised  last  fall  by  a  benefit  given  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre. 

The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  are: 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  president ;  Mrs.  Sidney 
Smith  Palmer,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Burnham,  second  vice-president ;  Mrs.  John  F. 
Merrill,  third  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Edward 
De  Witt  Taylor,  fourth  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Scott,  fifth  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Gaillard 
Stoney,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Woodward,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Califor- 
nia Xewton,  treasurer ;  directors — Mrs.  E.  S. 
Breyfogle,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Cotton,  Mrs.  Marcus  S.  Koshland,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Porter  Pfingst,  Mme.  Emilia  Tojetti,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Robertson,  Mrs.  James  C.  Sims,  and 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Ragan ;  honorary  members — Mrs. 
James  N.  Gillett,  Mrs.  Edward  Robeson  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  John  F.  Weston.  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  and  Mrs. 
Phebe  Hearst. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Lambs' 
Club  visit  to  Chicago  and  "gambol"  show  was 
the  appearance  of  Edward  Harrigan  of  the 
old  firm  of  Harrigan  &  Hart,  who  sang  "The 
Mulligan  Guards."  Thirty  years  ago  this  song 
had  popularity  for  which  there  is  no  late  com- 
parison, it  is  said,  the  "Merry  Widow"  waltz 
not  excepted.  Mr.  Harrigan  is  seventy  years 
old.  He  not  only  was  a  famous  actor,  but  as 
a  manager  be  built  the  Garrick  Theatre  'in 
New  York  City  to  advance  Richard  Mansfield. 


E.  H.  Sothern  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  who 
have  appeared  together  occasionally  in  Shake- 
spearean plays  in  the  last  few  weeks,  after  a 
separation  of  two  years,  have  signed  contracts 
with  the  Messrs.  Shubert  to  play  Shakespeare 
dramas  under  their  management  for  the  next 
three  years.  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe 
will  be  seen  not  only  in  New  York,  but  also  in 
all  other  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 


To  Clean  and  Polish  Silver  with  Speed 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

is  all  that  yon  need. 
Over  40  years  in  household  use. 

Spnd  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  cts.  in  stamps  for  full-sized  box.  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co..  30  C!i  ft  St..  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
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SHADE  ROLLERS  Wfl 

Bear  *he  script  name  of  Bv 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label,  B  M^ 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required.     &    VJ 


Bear  *he  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


Get  "Improved, 

Wood  Rollers 


no  tacks  required. 

Tin  Rollers 


Ramona  Terrace 


C  Id  Maria  Coualy,  fifty  miautes  from 
San  Francisco:  S5  commutation  ticket 

Ij  Beautiful  tract,  across  country  road 
from  Fairfax, and  nearPasiori's.  Only 
few  minutes'  walk  to  most  remote  lot 

C  Title  perfect.     Lots  at  S25. 

Q  Haveyourowo  country  resort.  Money 
that  might  vanish  in  hotel  bills  will 
pay  for  your  real  estate.  Investigate 
today 

J.  J.  MORRIS  REALTY  CO. 

Rooms  25  -  26      636  Market  St. 

Phone  Kearny  2798  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Wherever  you    see    this   sign,    it 
stands  for  civilization.    It  is  the  sign     ' 
of   one  of   the    most    powerful    in- 
fluences    for      broadening     human 
intelligence. 

The  universal  service  of  the  Bell 
companies  has  provided  it — has  spread 
an  even,  highly  developed  civilization 
through  the  land.  It  has  carried  the 
newest  impulses  of  development  from 
town  to  town  and  from  community  to 
community. 

Bell  telephone  service  has  brought 
the  entire  country  up  to  the  same 
mstant  of  progress. 

//  has  unified  the  Natio?i. 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up 
in  the  woods,  on  the  plains,  at  the 
cross-roads,  or  walled  in  by  mountains, 
the  signpost  of  civilization  is  erected — 
the  sign  of  the  Bell.  Telephone  ser- 
vice puts  the  people  of  that  town  into 
communication  with  one  another  and 


with  the  outside  world. 

//  puts  the  town  on  the  map. 

You  can  see  this  march  of  progress 
right  in  your  own  neighborhood. 
Even'  little  while  some  neighbor  has  a 
Bell  telephone  put  in.  If  you  have 
one,  every  new  subscriber  enlarges  the 
scope  of  your  personal  contact.  If 
you  have  not,  every  new  telephone 
makes  you  the  more  isolated — the 
more  cut  off  from  the  activities  about 
you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality 
use  the  telephone  for  mutual  conveni- 
ence, so  towns  and  cities  in  different 
localities  are  served  and  advanced  by 
the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by, 
the  broad  universal  service  of  the  Bell. 


The  busy  man  who  wants  to  accomplish  more  than  he  is 
now  doing  can  well  afford  to  make  use  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  service.  It  is  the  most  efficient  office  assistant  im- 
aginable. Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One     Policy,     One     System,     Universal     Service 
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ETHEL  BARRYMORE  IN  "LADY 
FREDERICK." 

By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Like  "Jack  Straw,"  "Lady  Frederick"  is  a 
witty  comedy,  cheerful,  unbitter,  rather  super- 
ficial, and  fulfilling  many  of  the  conditions 
that  make   for  popularity   in   a   play. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  all  about  smart 
people.  In  the  second,  they  say  smart  things. 
In  the  third,  great  prominence  is  given  to 
the  role  of  the  star.  In  the  fourth,  there  is 
just  the  faintest  dash  of  seriousness,  of  senti- 
ment, here  and  there,  enough  to  appease 
those  who  demand  it  and  not  enough  to  dash 
those  who  prefer  a  steady  cachinnation. 

Personally,  I  prefer  comedy  founded  on  the 
deeper  truths  of  human  nature,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  gay  superficiality  of  his  comedies,  one 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Maugham  does  his  work 
well,  with  deftness,  humor,  and  real  wit. 

In  the  first  act  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
long  passage  of  wits  between  Lady  Frederick 
and  Paradine  Fouldes  was  too  monotonously 
epigrammatic,  but  they  unquestionably  say 
amusing  things.  "Thank  God,"  says  Paradine 
devoutly,  as  they  dip  lightly  into  the  past, 
"I've  been  in  my  day  a  miserable  sinner." 
Now  that  is  a  most  unedifying  observation, 
yet  I  dare  swear  that  many  who  join  in  the 
laughing  chorus  cordially  agree  with  him, 
while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  certain 
proportion  wish  they  could  say  the  same  thing 
with  the  same  peaceful  conviction  as  Para- 
dines,  that  the  opportunities  of  life  have  been 
turned  to  entertaining  account.  This,  said  by 
Lady  Frederick  with  some  feeling,  is  one  in- 
stance of  occasional  brief  outbreaks  of  un- 
giishing  sentiment :  "When  two  young  things 
love  one  another,  better  let  them  marry. 
Love  is  so  very  rare  in  this  world." 

The  presence  of  this  young  couple,  by  the 
way,  whose  cause  was  thus  prettily  pleaded 
by  Lady  Frederick,  offered  an  instance  of  a 
little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
in  that  these  two  characters  are  not  knit  very 
firmly  into  the  structure  of  the  play  and 
therefore  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of 
its  motive.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
a  pair  of  young  lovers  are  a  necessary  com- 
ponent in  the  regular  drawing-room  comedy, 
since  all  the  world  loves  as  many  kinds  of 
lovers  as  are  feasible  for  acting  purposes. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  Mr.  Maugham  obligingly 
pitchforked  Rose  and  Sir  Gerald  into  his 
play.  And  since  he  had  them  there,  and  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  so  smooth  as  not  to 
permit  much  incident,  he — the  author — intro- 
duces a  long  and  heated  dispute  between  Rose, 
her  lover,  and  her  father  as  to  which  college 
her  son — after  she  is  married  and  he  is  born 
— shall  attend ; — after  he  is  grown  up. 

This  may  give  the  casual  reader  of  the- 
atrical topics  some  idea  of  Low  lightly  and 
unseriously  Mr.  Maugham,  when  he  sets 
about  the  serious  business  of  playwriting,  re- 
gards the  demands  of  the  average  playgoer. 
It  is  merely  another  instance  of  how  thor- 
oughly he  understands  his  business  of  being 
a  popular  playwright. 

As  Lady  Frederick,  Ethel  Barry  more's 
perennial  and  characteristic  charm  still  holds. 
Lady  Frederick  is  supposed  to  be  "a  mature 
charmer  who  paints  and  dyes,  and  generally 
wades  in  cosmetics.  I  expected  to  have  Miss 
Barrymore  revealed  as  a  lady  whose  tints  of 
complexion  and  hair  would  be  unduly  empha- 
sized. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Something  of  that  fresh  virginal  charm  that 
bewitched  us  on  her  first  engagement  has 
evaporated ;  or,  no,  not  evaporated.  The 
charm  is  all  there,  almost  as  compelling  as 
ever.  But  its  character  is  changed,  and  it  is 
probably  not  all  due  to  acting  that  the  New 
York  pet,  young  as  she  is,  seemed  so  much 
more  matured  and  so  womanly  in  the  char- 
acter of  Lady  Frederick,  who  tells  her  young 
adorer  that  she  forgets  how  old  she  is. 

To  revert  to  her  appearance,  Miss  Barry- 
more  is  an  artist  at  make-up.  She  does  it 
so  skillfully  that  the  fact  that  she  does  it  is 
not  perceptible.  And  she  calmly  stuck  to 
her  usual  methods  in  "Lady  Frederick"  and 
looked  wholesome,  and  genuine,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  wash  off  or  melt.  And,  strange 
to  say,  she  doesn't  look  too  preposterously 
young  for  the  part,  even  with  all  her  pretti- 
ness,  her  freshness,  her  perpetual  and  abound- 
ing charm.  She  may  have  put  in  some  clever 
touches  in  her  make-up  that  were  not  per- 
ceptible to  an  untrained  eye.  And  then,  be- 
sides, it  was  evidently  of  intention  that,  in 
the  color  of  her  dresses,  she  stuck  t<  iron- 
gray,  up  to  the  last  act,  in  which  she  I 
up  before  her  young  wooer  for  the  i 
of  disillusionizing  him,  and  evidently  feels 
justified  in  wearing  a  more  rejuvenating  and 


delicate  tint  for  the  purpose  of  more  aptly 
illustrating   the   attractive   result. 

Miss  Barrymore  is  well  fitted  to  the  char- 
acter of  Lady  Frederick,  who  is  a  charming, 
irresponsible  member  of  the  fashionable 
world,  habituated  to  debt,  and  sporting  gayly 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Lady  Frederick 
indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  there  are  perpetual  jokes  between  her 
and  the  kindly  Providence  that  watches  over 
her.  She  hasn't  much  reputation,  and  jokes 
gayly  on  the  subject,  because  she  knows  that 
her  heart  is  pure  and  her  sense  of  honor 
keener  than  ordinary.  Which  means  that  she 
does  not  quite  know  how  base  human  nature 
can  be,  or  she  would  not  be  so  frivolous,  and 
so  highly  amused  over  the  detractions  of  her 
detractors. 

As  may  be  seen,  Lady  Frederick  is  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  exceptionally  likable, 
which  fact  pleasantly  attracts  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  rich  young  marquis,  to  the  vast 
disquietude  of  his  mother.  And  Lady  Fred- 
erick, with  not  the  smallest  intention  in  the 
world  of  landing  her  big  fish,  naughtily 
amuses  herself  by  increasing  the  maternal 
perturbation  as  much  as  she  possibly  can. 

It  is  upon  this  situation '  that  the  play  is 
built.  There  are  several  cleverly  devised 
scenes,  showing  of  what  sound  metal  Lady 
Frederick,  under  all  her  financial  irresponsi- 
bility and  Bohemian  love  of  pulling  the  so- 
ciety tiger-cat's   whiskers,   is   composed. 

In  the  last  act  the  author  once  more  demon- 
strates his  natural  adaptability  toward  being 
incorporated  in  the  ranks  of  popular  play- 
wrights. 

This  happens  in  the  scene  in  which  Lady 
Frederick,  tired  of  her  game  of  awakening 
maternal  solicitude  over  the  perils  that  beset 
an  eligible,  and  responding  to  the  claims  of 
a  newly  awakened  affection  for  a  reawakened 
suitor,  puts  a  stop  to  the  marquis's  infatuation. 

In  this  scene  Ethel  Barrymore,  in  a  long 
straight  dressing-gown,  with  her  abundant 
hair  piled  recklessly  in  a  heap  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  from  which  depends  elfin  and  un- 
becoming locks,  enters  upon  the  stage,  looking 
about  six  feet  tall.  In  this  scene  the  actress, 
for  at  least  two  minutes,  sacrifices  her  looks 
utterly.  She  is  guiltless  of  make-up,  her 
dressing-gown  is  biliously  unbecoming,  her 
complexion  is  tryingly  pale,  and  grease-paint 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  A  cloud  settles  sadly 
upon  the  face  of  the  young  Croesus  as  he 
gazes    upon    this    disillusioning    presence.       I 


am  much  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
many  men,  most  men  indeed,  would  have  been 
more,  instead  of  less,  in  love,  after  the  scene 
that  followed.  For  Lady  Frederick  has  a 
head  of  lovely  hair,  although  she  remarks 
dryly,  in  response  to  her  young  wooer's  com- 
pliment upon  the  loveliness  of  the  color,  that 
"it  ought  to ;  it  cost  enough."  And  she  has 
an  abundance  of  physical  charms.  And 
shortly  she  proceeds,  with  deft  hands,  to  ar- 
range her  hair  in  a  manner  that  is  a  joy  to 
see.  And  as  she  builds  up  her  beauty  with 
a  delicately  roseate  flush  on  her  cheek,  an 
emphasizing  of  the  lovely  arch  of  her  brow, 
an  intensifying,  with  a  line  of  black,  of  the 
witchery  in  her  big,  beamy  eyes,  she  says  so 
many  amusing  things,  and  says  them  with' 
such  witchery,  that  even  calf-love  might  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  shock  and  survive. 

Miss  Barrymore,  however,  has  one  manner- 
ism which,  beginning  some  years  ago,  thrives 
and  grows  apace.  I  allude  to  her  habit, 
grafted  upon  her  low,  distinctive  voice,  of 
speaking  in  a  humorously  broken-hearted 
tone.  It  is  becoming  so  confirmed  as  to  be 
fatally  monotonous,  and  it  is  time  she  recog- 
nized that  fact.     She  probably  won't,  though. 

And  being  a  pet,  the  audience  actually  had 
the  hardihood  to  try  and  wring  a  speech  out 
of  her,  partly,  I  think,  because  the  microbe 
of  speech-making  is  in  the  air  of  the  Van 
Ness.  They  gave  her  a  lot  of  curtain  calls  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  So  the  star  walked 
on  and  off  a  duly  complimentary  number  of 
times,  and  bowed  and  bowed  until  suddenly  a 
vague  anticipation  seemed  of  habit  to  take 
on  cohesion  and  firmness.  The  very  curtain 
looked  politely  expectant.  The  charming 
star,  seeing  a  gleam  of  speech-expectation  in 
people's  eyes,  finally  seemed  to  be  com- 
positely  willed  to  become  feebly  vocal.  She 
faltered  out  something  like  "You're  very 
kind.  Thank  you  so  much."  And  then,  fol- 
lowed by  indulgent  laughter,  fled,  albeit  with 
some  remnants  of  dignity,  from  the  stage. 

Miss  Barrymore  is  supported  by  a  good 
company,  of  which  Bruce  McRae,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  leading  man,  is  a  very  popular  mem- 
ber. Mr.  McRae  does  not  have  a  sufficiently 
prominent  role  to  compete  with  the  star,  and, 
as  he  has  demonstrated  in  the  past,  is  capable 
of  doing  much  better  work  than  opportunities 
permit  under  present  circumstances.  But  he 
always  makes  a  particularly  good  second  to 
Miss  Barrymore,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
the  San   Francisco  public  likes  him. 
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QUALITY   UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE  UNSURPASSED 

At  first-c'ass  Wine  Merchants,  Grocers.  Hotels.  Cafes. 

Batjer  £:  Co.,  a  5  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 
Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


San  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Etlen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 


Bathing  Suits 
Underwear 
Sweater  Coats 

1)111  IVI  II1U  bU.  Womenand 

739  MARKET  ST.  Children 

(Second  floori  SAN  PRAN  CISCO 


IS    NOW    PERMANENTLY 
LOCATED    AT 

34  KEARNY  ST. 

BET.    MARKET    AND    POST 


AMUSEMENTS. 


fJEW 


ftRPHFTTM  O'FARRELL  STREET 
VIM  JXLU1T1   Bet  Stockton  and  Powell 
Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ARTISTIC    VAUDEVILLE 

ADELAIDE,  the  Dainty  American  Dancer 
and  Her  Dancing  Four,  in  "The  Bill-Poster's 
Dream";  ELIZABETH  M.  MURRAY;  WAE- 
REtf,  LYON  &  MEYERS;  THE  SISTERS 
GASCH;  CHERIDAH  SIMPSON;  NOV- 
ELTY DANCING  FOUR;  PELLATON  & 
FORAN;  New  Orpheum  Motion  Pictures;  Last 
Week  "A  Night  at  the  Circus,"  presented  by 
the  ELLIS-NOWLAN   Company. 


Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone    Douglas    70. 


PRINCESS  THEATRE  ""ViSS."" 

1  S.  LOVERICH,  Manager 


Class     A"  Theatre 


Phone  Weit  663 


Commencing  Monday  Evening  Next 
GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

REPERTOIRE  FIRST  WEEK 
Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  "AID A"; 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  and  Wednesday 
matinee,  "LA  TRAVTATA";  Wednesday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  matinee,  "FEDORA";  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday  evenings,  "CAVALLERIA 
RTJSTICANA"    and    "I'PAGLIACCI." 

Prices,  $2.  $1.50,  $1,  SOc.  Out-of-town  mail 
orders,  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order, 
attended  to.  Address  H.  H.  Campbell,  Busi- 
ness   Manager. 


yAN 


NESS  THEATRE  ™£ 

Pbone  Market  500 


Beginning    Mondav,    June    14 

SECOND   AND    LAST   WEEK 

Matinee  Saturday  Only 

Charles    Frohman    presents 

ETHEL   BARRYMORE 

In  her  most  successful   comedy 
LADY  FREDERICK 

By  the  author  of  "Jack  Straw" 
June    21— MARIE    DORO,    in    "The    Morals 
of   Marcus." 

Coming — "The  Merry  Widow." 


VALENCIA  THEATRE  VA^C^ST- 

T  Phone  Harfcct  1 7 

Two  Weeks — Commencing  Monday,  June  14 

Only  Matinee  Saturday 

"A    Divine    Comedy    of    the    Slums" 

Harrison    Grey    Fiske    presents 

MRS.  FISKE 

And  the  Manhattan  Company  in 

SALVATION   NELL 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  Edward  Sheldon 
Seats  Now  on  Sale 


TO  INVESTORS 

Coupon  Bonds  of  City 
Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.  Interest  payable 
July  and  January  at  a 
price  netting  a  little  bet- 
ter than  5 ""  on  investment 

REALTY   EXCHANGE 

1047  Phclan  Bid*..  San  FrancUco 
Telephone  Kearny  5863 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 
CALIFORNIA^  LEADING   PAJ 
118  to  124  First  Street,  coi 
San  Francisco. 


o9o 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  12.  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  ultra  wealthy  have  some  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate ways  of  showing  their  dislike  for 
popular  measures  intended  to  equalize  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.  Every'  one  knows  that  the 
rich  men  of  England  are  hard  hit  by  the  new 
financial  budget.  It  must,  of  course,  be  an- 
noying to  find  that  caste  exemption  has  its 
limits  and  that  the  possession  of  vast  wealth 
can  not  wholly  exorcise  the  demon  of  the 
tax  collector,  but  to  show  ill  temper  by  vari- 
ous forms  of  pettishness  is  inexcusable. 

Just  at  the  moment  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is 
the  chief  offender,  and  as  a  result  he  is  get- 
ting a  share  of  public  attention  that  must  be 
galling  to  his  proud  and  sensitive  soul.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  has  an  income  of  consider- 
ably over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  but  he  is 
adopting  the  role  of  the  poor  man  who  can 
not  meet  his  liabilities  and  who  is  forced  to 
the  recourse  of  the  pawnshop.  Some  time  ago 
the  duke  lent  a  picture  by  Holbein  to  the 
National  Gallery,  and  of  course  received  the 
usual  meed  of  praise  for  thus  placing  his  art 
treasures  at  the  service  of  the  nation.  It  now 
seems  that  his  ostentatious  effort  to  econo- 
mize is  to  take  the  form  of  selling  this  Hol- 
bein picture,  and  this  he  has  accordingly  done 
for  the  sum  of  about  $310,000.  In  other 
words,  he  proposes  to  punish  the  nation  for 
its  audacity  in  taxing  him  by  depriving  the 
public  of  a  celebrated  picture.  The  art  dealer 
to  whom  he  has  sold  it  is  willing  to  sell  again 
if  he  can  secure  $50,000  profit  for  himself, 
and  he  announces  that  the  picture  will  go  to 
a  foreign  purchaser  unless  the  requisite 
amount  is  raised  within  a  given  time.  Inci- 
dentally, the  story  shows  the  profits  of  the 
art  dealer,  but  its  real  value  is  in  its  object 
lessons  of  the  reasons  why  Englishmen  are 
supposed  dearly  to  love  a  lord. 


An  exhibitor  at  the  Chemists'  Exhibition  in 
London  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of 
his  trade  to  a  Daily  Mail  representative  a  few 
days  ago.  Women,  he  says,  are  strangely 
fickle  in  their  choice  of  perfumes : 

Tired  of  the  scent  of  single  flowers,  they  are 
now  demanding  subtle  blendings.  But  the  fashion 
in  scents  is  undying.  More  than  £  100,000  is 
nowadays  to  be  made  from  the  evolution  of  one 
new   perfume. 

Perfumery  has  risen  to  be  an  art.  Beautiful 
music  and  lovely  pictures  strike  their  note  upon 
the  senses;  so  does  a  delicate  blending  of  odors. 
In  the  evolution  of  a  new  perfume  I  play  upon  a 
certain    number    of   harmonious    notes. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  often  spent  upon  pre- 
liminary laboratory  work.  Here — he  produced  a 
tiny  fragrant  pot  about  two  inches  high — is  the 
perfume  essence  derived  from  half  a  ton  of  violets. 
It  is  worth  £40.  Our  flower  basis  for  laboratory 
experiments  includes  also  jasmine,  rose,  orange 
blossom,  and  a  cassie — a  French  flower  produced 
solely  for  perfumery.  To  these  are  added  vege- 
table odors — the  seed  of  musk  plant,  tonquin  bean, 
vanilla  bean,  cloves,  and  the  distillation  of  com- 
plete plants,  such  as  lavender  and  rosemary. 

When  delicate  blends  from  these  have  been  ob- 
tained in  special  laboratories  we  have  to  procure 
animal  substances  to  keep  the  odors  from  evapo- 
rating, such  as  natural  musk  from  the  musk  deer, 
castor  from  the  beaver,  and  ambergris  from  the 
whale. 

An  art  in  itself  is  the  coloring  of  the  perfume 
when  it  has  been  obtained.  Pure  vegetable  color- 
ings chiefly  are  used.  The  cult  of  perfumes  has 
so  advanced  that  a  woman  with  a  rose-tinted  gown 
now  demands  as  a  matter  of  course  a  haunting 
rose  odor,  and  a  violet  costume  must  correspond- 
ingly have  a  violet  perfume. 


Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  in  Hampton's 
Magazine  is  very  hard  upon  the  finishing 
schools  for  girls.  After  reading  what  he  says, 
we  wonder  why  these  schools  should  be  called 
"finishing."  The  word  can  hardly  be  applied 
to  an  intellectual  training  which  seems  never 
to  have  been  begun.  Whatever  "education" 
may  have  been  imparted  to  her  in  the  earlier 
grades  has  made  no  impression  either  upon 
mind  or  heart.  She  knows  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  her  in  the  social  game,  and  what- 
ever remains  over  and  above  she  ignores : 

One  student  of  my  acquaintance  has,  after  a 
three  years'  course,  managed  to  choke  down 
enough  French  to  translate,  if  there's  a  dictionary 
handy,  the  original  Gallic  phrases  encountered  in  a 
popular  novel;  she  knows  what  the  menu  is  trying 
to  say,  though,  of  course,  neither  she  nor  any- 
body else  can  translate  that  verbatim.  If  she 
would  take  time  to  complete  it — but  she  never 
takes  time  to  complete  anything — she  might  be  able 
to  make  a  fair  copy  of  a  Charles  Dana  Gibson  line 
drawing.  She  can  recite  certain  chapters  of  the 
Bible  by  heart,  hut  knows  about  as  much  concern- 
ing them  as  the  average  actor  knows  about  the 
lines  of  his  part.  And  as  for  literature,  she  has 
acquired  the  exact  date  of  every  great  English 
author's  birth  and  death  without  having  any  con- 
ception of  what  any  of  them  wrote,  and  without 
swerving  one  hair's  breadth  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  contemporary  marshmallow  school  of  fiction. 

The  ignorance  of  the  average  girl  is  cer- 
tainly appalling,  and  we  may  well  wonder 
what  she  has  done  with  her  time  during  high 
school  days.  She  has  acquired  books  enough 
to  stock  a  store,  thanks  to  the  entente  cordiale 
that  exists  between  the  schools  and  the  pub- 
lishers. But  if  we  try  to  draw  out  any  of  this 
information  we  shall  lamentably  fail.  She 
seems  to  know  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
worth  knowing  upon  any  conceivable  subject. 
She  has  studied  civics — or  says  she  has — 
but  she  ''is  no  glimmering  of  an  opinion  upon 
~-y  ch.c  or  political  subject.  She  has 
her  way  through  books  on  history, 
mathematics,  and  literature,  but 
entirely  dumb  when  any  intelligent  sub- 


ject is  on  the  carpet.  But  there  are  some 
things,  Mr.  Kauffman  tells  us,  that  the  girl 
does  know : 

The  last  time  she  was  home  I  tried  to  talk  to 
her;  we  used  to  make  mud  pies  together  and,  later, 
she  chewed  the  spitballs  that  I  threw  at  the 
teacher  in  the  fourth  reader ;  but  now  I  am  a 
mister  to  her  and  she  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Well, 
we  talked,  or  rather  she  did,  and  what  I  received 
from  her  was  simply  a  rapid  running  description 
of  all  the  season's  plays  on  Broadway.  It  appears 
that  the  school  is  often  taken  to  the  theatre  in 
a  body,  provided  the  drama  to  be  produced  is  not 
too  serious,  and  that  the  whole  student  body  go 
as  individuals  to  Saturday  matinees.  Consequently, 
this  girl  has  twenty  photographs  of  Robert  Edeson, 
each  in  a  different  pose,  on  the  dressing-table, 
which  she  used  to  call  a  bureau,  and  knows  the 
private  history  and  matrimonial  record  of  all  the 
idols  of  the  stage. 

And  this  is  the  equipment  for  "society" 
and  later  on,  perhaps,  for  other  and  more 
serious  things.  It's  rather  sad  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  it. 


We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs. 
J.  L.  D.  Morrison  of  St.  Louis,  tiut  we  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  believing  that 
her  "birth,  position,  skill,  and  distinction  as  a 
hostess  have  made  her  entertainments  an 
epoch  in  St.  Louis  society  and  whose  standing 
is  so  unquestionable  as  to  make  her  presence 
something  greatly  to  be  desired  at  every  func- 
tion of  moment."  It  is  a  long  sentence,  but 
not  too  long  to  do  justice  to  its  subject.  The 
reporter  who  erected  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

Mrs.  Morrison  has  given  her  opinions  upon 
modern  society.  She  was  incited  thereto  by 
the  remark  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ilgenfritz  to  the 
effect  that  society  in  general  and  St.  Louis 
society  in  particular  is  "a  bore,  stale,  fiat,  and 
uninteresting."  There  seems  no  reason  why 
so  obvious  a  truism — except  for  the  discrimi- 
nation against  St.  Louis — should  produce  a 
flutter  in  the  dovecotes,  but  it  did.  Mr.  Ilgen- 
fritz found  himself  confronted  with  a  whole 
arctic  circle  of  social  ostracism,  and  finally 
Mrs.  Morrison  herself  was  consulted  as  a 
final   arbiter  and  court  of  appeal. 

Mrs.  Morrison  "laughed  a  low,  well-bred, 
cadenced  laugh,"  but  apparently  unable  to 
keep  in  this  high  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
good  breeding,  she  went  on  to  describe  Mr. 
Ilgenfritz  as  "a  very  fresh  young  man."  But 
she  did  not  wholly  disagree  with  him  in  spite 
of  his  freshness.  Something,  she  admitted, 
might  be  said  upon  his  side: 

I  am  afraid  our  society  is  becoming  merely  a 
competitive  business,  those  who  engage  in  it  doing 
so  not  from  the  love  of  wholesome  hospitality  and 
a  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  their  guests  but  to 
see  if  they  can  outdistance  their  neighbors. 

These  friends,  in  turn,  while  partaking  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  hosts,  are  nervously  fearful  lest 
they  can  not  afford  to  give  quite  so  good  an  affair 
as  they  are  enjoying.  Thus,  you  see,  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  entertaining  is  lost.  The  affair  is 
formal,  .stiff  and  trying.  There  can  be  little  real 
genuine  enjoyment  under  such  conditions,  because 
there  is  a  spirit  of  hostile  rivalry  between  the 
guests  and  the  hosts  which  destroys  the  heart  of 
the  entertainment. 

Then  there  is  that  assumed  loftiness  and  that 
purely  modern  product  known  as  the  "snob"  which 
characterize  a  great  deal  of  modern  society.  It 
used  to  be  that  real  aristocrats  were  not  all  the 
time  fearful  of  destroying  caste  by  doing  this  or 
that  There  is  an  ease  and  a  suavity  and  a  thor- 
oughly at-home  air  which  distinguish  the  persons 
well-born  which  give  an  assurance  and  which  take 
away  fear.  It  used  to  be  that  we  were  not 
afraid,  because  well-bred  people  had  certain  stand- 
ards of  propriety  to  which  we  all  adhered. 

I  think  it  is  the  element  of  money  which  has 
been  most  detrimental  to  real  society,  the  society 
which  the  aristocrats  of  former  days  enjoyed. 

Of  course,  the  potency  of  great  wealth  brings 
into  prominence  and  into  the  higher  stations  of 
society  people  who  are  not  properly  equipped  to 
undertake  the  necessary  obligations  of  the  strata 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  suddenly  and  un- 
prepared. 

It  is  erroneous  to  think  that  money  can  make 
a  good  hostess.  This  position  requires  brains  of  a 
very  high  order;  it  requires  tact,  diplomacy,  kind- 
ness, intelligence,  and  taste.  These  qualities  are 
necessary  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  unpleasant- 
ness or  disagreeableness,  things  which  society  can 
not  tolerate. 

Mrs.  Morrison  seems  to  be  a  woman  of 
sense  in  spite  of  the  reportorial  exuberances 
which  for  the  moment  prejudiced  us  against 
her,  although,  to  do  the  reporter  justice,  he 
refrained  from  saying  that  the  lady  was 
"prominent."  Geographical  considerations  pre- 
vent us  from  appreciating  that  low,  well-bred, 
cadenced  laugh,  but  we  may  perhaps  hope  to 
gather  some  few  pearls  of  wisdom  from  her 
published  sayings. 


A  curious  story  comes  from  Glasgow,  Mis- 
souri, and  one  that  suggests  some  reflections 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  average  voter,  if 
the  average  voter  can  be  said  to  have  any 
psychology  in  connection  with  him.  which  is 
somewhat  open  to  question.  Mr.  John  Mor- 
rison Fuller,  a  millionaire  bank  president,  de- 
termined to  circumvent  the  Prohibitionists  and 
incidentally  to  put  some  rudimentary  ideas  of 
liberty  into  the  mind  of  the  citizen.  The  last 
may  well  seem  a  quixotic  task,  but  let  us  be 
thankful  that  there  is  always  some  one  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  Glasgow  having  de- 
termined to  be  "dry" — which  means  that  an 
energetic  minority  had  succeeded  in  imposing 
petticoat  government  upon  a  naturally  abject 
majority — Mr.  Fuller  got  to  work  upon  his 
hopeless  project.  At  his  own  expense  he 
opened    what    he    called    a    "Personal    Liberty 


Hall."  He  supplied  it  with  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  beer  and  he  furnished  it  with 
lounges,  tables,  and  the  latest  magazines. 
Then  he  invited  all  and  sundry  to  enter  and 
make  merry  without  money  and  without  price. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  dream  of  the  hobo 
had  come  true  at  last  and  beer  flowed  like 
water  in  "Personal  Liberty  Hall." 

Needless  to  say,  the  proletariat  turned  up  in 
force.  All  day  long  the  establishment  was 
patronized  by  the  free  and  independent  voters 
of  Glasgow  and  for  a  whole  year  the  town 
could  be  described  as  "dry"  only  by  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
voters  were  willing  enough  to  drink  like  fishes, 
but  as  for  evolving  a  single  scintilla  of  protest 
against  those  unco  guid  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  say  what  a  man  shall  drink  or 
eat,  there  was  simply  "nothing  doing."  The 
interior  capacity  of  Mr.  Fullers  clients  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  drank  $80 
worth  of  beer  a  week,  while  the  whole  cost 
of  the  experiment  was  $7000.  And  so  Mr. 
Fuller  has  closed  his  "Personal  Liberty  Hall." 
His  valedictory  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as 
enshrining  his  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  voter.    He  says  : 

I  must  admit  that  my  experiment  was  somewhat 
of  a  failure.  I  fancied  I  could  educate  the  people 
to  a  spirit  of  resentment  against  the  laws  that 
were  depriving  them  of  their  liberty  to  eat  and 
drink  what  they  chose. 

But  I  find  they  did  not  care.  They  are  spine- 
less slaves.  As  long  as  I  kept  my  place  open 
and  gave  them  free  beer,  they  would  drink  their 
fill,  but  never  a  thought  would  they  give  to  the 
dangers  of  a  government  that  says  what  a  man 
shall  eat  or  drink.  So  I  closed  it  and  now  they 
can  go  dry   for  all   I  care. 

Just   so.     They   are   "spineless   slaves"   and 


rej  oicing    in    their    fetters.     We    may    talk    as 
much  as  we  will  of  the  glories  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the   divine  wisdom   of  democracies, 
but    the   fact   remains   that   the    average    man, 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
!  thousand,    loves    to    be   governed    and    is    pre- 
pared to   worship   the  man   who   will   tell  him 
|  what    to    do    and    who    will    see    that   he   does 
i  it.      The     great     rulers     of     the     world,     the 
;  Napoleons,    are   those    who    recognize    that    to 
obey    abjectly    is    the    favorite    occupation    of 
men  and  that  success  in  despotism  comes  from 
a  realization  that  the  classes  of  the  governed 
have    the    average    intelligence   of   a    hen    and 
the  average  morality  of  a  monkey. 


Inasmuch  as  the  tip  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  departmental  orders  from  Washington, 
we  may  assume  that  the  much  disputed  gra- 
tuity has  attained  to  the  status  of  official 
recognition.  Civilian  employees  of  the  War 
Department  have  been  notified  that  15  cents  as 
a  tip  to  the  waiter  may  henceforth  appear  un- 
challenged upon  the  expense  account.  This, 
says  the  War  Office,  is  enough  for  any  waiter 
who  brings  in  the  meal  which  is  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  desk  and  that  the  waiter  is  paid  to 
bring  in.  The  War  Office  employee  who 
yearns  for  more  than  15  cents'  worth  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  eyes  of  the  waiter  may  exer- 
cise his  sovereign  prerogative  and  defray  the 
cost  from  his  own  private  resources. 


Fair  Client — I  want  you  to  sue  that  woman 
for  $5000  damages!  She  stole  my  husband's 
affections!  Lawyer — But,  madam,  your  hus- 
band is  well  known  in  this  community.  I 
advise  you  to  sue  the  woman  for  a  smaller 
sum — say   $25. — Chicago   Tribune. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  introducing  an  exclusive  assortment  of 

Chamber,  Dining  and  Living  Room  Suites 
and  Single  Pieces  in 

FLANDERS  FURNITURE 

A    SERVICEABLE    AND    POPULAR 
NEW  EFFECT  AFTER  I6TH  CENTURY 

DUTCH  DESIGNS 

Strongly  constructed  and  very  durable.    This  style  is  more 
graceful,  lighter  and  less  severe  than  the  Mission  Design 

Very  Moderate  Prices 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


New  York 


Also 


Washington,  D.  C. 


.Golden 
<Jtate 
ted 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round -Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 
June  1  to  4,  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc. 
July   1  to  7,  inc. 
August  9  to  13,  inc. 
September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

RATES 

New   York    $108.50 

Washington    107.50 

Boston 110.50 

New  Orleans   67.50 

Chicago 72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months*  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or  call  for  descriptive  matter  and  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Offices 

832-884  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Townsend  Su.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Xathanie!  Osborne,  who  used  to  blow  the 
organ  in  the  Brick  Church  in  Fairhaven,  was 
once  asked  how  much  salary  he  received. 
"Twelve  hundred  dollars,"  he  replied. 
"Twelve  hundred !"  exclaimed  the  questioner 
in  surorise.  "Yes/1  replied  Nat,  "but  that's 
for  one  hundred  years." 


The  thin,  pale  man  sighed.  "Why,"  asked 
his  friend,  "are  you  so  sad  ?"  "Alas !"  he 
answered,  "the  sea  is  the  grave  of  my  first 
wife."  The  friend's  lips  curled  superciliously. 
"But  you  are  married  again.''  he  murmured. 
"Yes,"  said  the  thin,  pale  one.  "and  my  sec- 
ond wife  won't  go  near  the  water." 


The  old  gentleman  was  not  accustomed  to 
having  the  new  railway  in  his  town  ;  upon  see- 
ing a  train  approaching  he  whipped  up  his 
horse  and  tried  to  cross  the  track  in  front  of 
it.  He  and  his  horse  came  out  safely,  but  the 
wagon  was  badly  broken.  When  he  found 
that  he  was  not  injured  he  called  to  the  en- 
gineer: "Why,  I  thought  you  saw  me  com- 
ing." 

Years  ago  Mark  Twain  used  to  be  fond  of 
telling  this  story :  At  the  dinner-table  one 
day  there  was  a  party  of  guests,  for  whom 
Mark  was  doing  his  best  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertaining. A  lady  turned  to  the  daughter  of 
the  humorist,  then  a  little  girl,  and  said: 
"Your  father  is  a  very  funny  man."  "Yes," 
responded  the  child,  "when  we  have  com- 
pany." ^^^^^^ 

A  tailor,  who  was  defendant  in  a  case  tried 
in  court,  seemed  much  cast  down  when 
brought  up  for  trial.  "What's  the  trouble?" 
whispered  his  counsel,  observing  his  client's 
distress  as  he  surveyed  the  jurymen.  "It 
looks  pretty  bad  for  me,"  said  the  defendant, 
"unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  dismiss  that 
jury  and  get  in  a  new  lot.  There  aint  a  man 
amongst  'em  but  what  owes  me  money  for 
clothes." 


Buckle,  on  a  visit  to  Naples,  went  into  a 
cafe  where  chess  was  played,  and  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  game.  "For  one  lire,  I  suppose?" 
said  his  antagonist.  "As  you  like,"  "Perhaps 
for  two  lire?"  "For  two,  then."  "You  might 
prefer  five  ?"  "A  hundred,  if  you  like  ?" 
There  was  a  pause,  and  the  Italian  was 
thoughtful.  "Perhaps,"  he  said,  pensively, 
"you  are  Signor  Boocle  ?  In  that  case,  I  will 
not  play  with  you  at  all." 


A  sailor  with  a  cork  leg  was  once  ship- 
wrecked on  a  cannibal  island.  He  saw  prep- 
arations being  made  for  the  feast,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  with 
commendable  presence  of  mind  he  asked  the 
chief  <  ?"chef")  if  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  as  well  if  he  tasted  a  sample  first.  The 
chief  thought  it  an  excellent  suggestion,  and 
so  the  man  held  up  his  cork  leg  while  a 
sample  was  cut  from  it.  The  chief  decided 
the  man  was  too  old,  tough,  and  tasteless,  and 
so  his  life  was  spared. 


Erskine  M.  Phelps  of  Chicago  was  intro- 
duced at  Nice  to  Lord  Blank  of  England.  As 
he  was  smoking,  he  said  to  Lord  Blank : 
"Will  you  have  a  cigar?"  "Thank  you,  but 
I  smoke  only  one  brand,  the  Henry  Clay." 
"All  right:  I'll  order  some."  The  box  was 
brought.  It  was  embellished  with  the  familiar 
picture  of  "Harry'  of  the  West."  As  he  took 
his  cigar.  Lord  Blank  said  :  "When  old  Clay 
was  alive  he  made  a  good  cigar,  but  his  sons 
don't  keep  up  his  reputation."  "Henry  Clay  ! 
Why,  he  didn't  make  cigars;  he  was  a  states- 
man, and  ranked  as  high  with  us  as  Gladstone 
or  John  Bright  do  in  your  country."  "I  beg 
your  pardon.     I've  smoked  these  cigars  all  my 

life,   and    I    tell   you    old   Clay   made   a   d 

sight  better  cigar  than  his  boys  do." 


In  a  certain  Canadian  city,  a  lady  was  de- 
fending an  action  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  she  felt  she  was  not  morally  entitled  to 
pay.  When  it  looked  as  if  the  case  would  go 
against  her,  she  sold  all  her  real  estate  and 
put  the  proceeds,  some  $15,000  or  more,  in 
her  pocketbook — which  in  her  case,  as  is  the 
custom  with  some  women,  was  her  stocking. 
The  judgment  was  given  against  her  and  be- 
cause she  would  not  pay  nor  tell  where  the 
money  was,  she  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  year. 
Her  counsel  tried  to  get  her  released.  The 
following  conversation  formed  part  of  the 
proceedings:  "You  admit,"  said  the  judge, 
"that  this  woman  had  property  to  the  value  of 
$15,000?"  "Yes,  your  honor,"  said  the  coun- 
sel. "And  you  admit  that  she  sold  the  prop- 
erty and  put  the  money  in  her  stocking  ?" 
"Yes,  my  lord."  "And  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  long  enough 
to  reach  it  ?" 

Xone  of  the  professions  seem  more  devoted 
to  ready  wit  than  that  of  the  law.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  about  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  robbery,  at  that  time  punishable  by 
death  ;  but  the  culprit  pleaded  for  mercy  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  related  to  the  judge. 
"How  is  that?"  he  was  asked.  "My  lord," 
was  the  reply,  "your  name  is   Bacon,   mine  is 


Hog.  and  hog  and  bacon  have  always  been 
considered  akin."  "That  is  true,"  answered 
Sir  Nicholas  ;  "but  as  hog  is  not  bacon  until 
it  has  hung,  until  you  are  hanged  you  are  no 
relation  of  mine."  Still  more  to  the  point  is 
this  of  two  opposing  barristers.  The  lawyer 
for  the  defense  was  so  severe  upon  the  prose- 
cutor that  the  latter  rose  and  asked:  "Does 
the  learned  counsel  think  me  a  fool  ?"  The 
retort  was  prompt:  "My  friend  wishes  to 
know  if  I  consider  him  a  fool ;  and  in  reply 
to  his  question  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  it."  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  passages  at  arms  between  bench 
and  bar.  but  this  one  may  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  At  the  close  of  a  lengthened 
and  bitter  wrangle  between  a  judge  and  a 
prominent  counsel,  the  former  said:  "Well, 
sir,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  your- 
self as  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  can't  teach 
you."  To  which  the  barrister  mildly  replied: 
"That  is  so,  my  lord." 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

Cause  for  Pause. 
Your  eyes  are  the  bonniest  blue,   dear. 

Your    features   and    figure  are   fine, 
Your  heart — ah,  I  know  't  would  be  true,   dear, 

Should  I  say  to  you:     "Darling,  be  mine." 

But  alas,  there's  a  frightening  fear,  dear, 

That  will   not  allow  me  to   speak. 
You  are  spending  three  thousand  a  year,  dear; 

I  am  making  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

— Boston   Transcript. 


The  Tale  of  a  Tar. 


I  stood   one  day  by  the  breezy  bay 

Watching  the  ships   go    by, 
When  an  old  Tar  said,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 

"I  wish't  I  could  tell  a  lie. 

"I've  saw  some  sights  as  would  jigger  your  lights 
And  they  jiggered  me  own  forsooth, 

But  I  aint  worth  a  darn  at  spinning  a  yarn 
That  wanders  away  from  the  truth. 

"We  were  out  on  the  bark,  the  Nancy  Stark, 

Just  a  league  and  a  half  at  sea, 
When  Captain  Snook,  with  a  troubled  look, 

He  comes  and  he  says  to  me: 

'  'Bo'sun   Smith  make  haste  forthwith 

And  hemstitch  the  spanker  sail, 

And  accordion  pleat  the  for'd  sheet 

For  she's  going  to  blow  a  gale.' 

"I  straightway  did  as  the  Cap'n  bid. 

No  sooner  the  job  was  thru 
Than  the  north  wind  crack  took  us  dead  aback. 

An'   murderin'   lights  how  she  blew! 

"She  blowed  the  tars  right  off  the  spars, 

The  spars  right  off'n   the  masts; 
Anchors  and  sails  and  kegs  and  nails 

Went  by  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 

"Our  galley  shook  as  she  blowed  our  cook 

Right  out  thru  the  starboard  glim, 
And   pots  and  pans  and  kettles  and   cans 

Went   a  clattering   arter  him. 

"She  blowed  the  fire  right  out  of  the  galley  stove, 

The  coal  right  out  of  the  bin; 
Then  she  whistled  apace  past  the  Cap'n's  face 

And  blowed  all  the  hair  off  his  chin. 

" 'O,    wiggle  me  dead;'  the  Cap'n  said, 

And  them  words  blowed  out  of  his  mouth. 

'We're  lost,  I  fear,  if  the  wind  don't  veer 
And  blow  awhile  from  the  south.' 

"  'O  wiggle  me  dead!'     No  sooner  he'd  said 
Them  words  that  blowed  out  of  his  mouth 

Than    the    wind    hauled    'round    with    a    hurricane 
sound 
And  blowed  straight  in  from  the  south. 

"We  opened  our  eyes  in  wild  surprise, 

And  never  a  word  did  we  say. 
For  in  changing  her  tack  the  wind  blowed  back 

The  things  she'd  blowed  away. 

"She  blowed  the  tars  back  on  the  spars. 

The  spars  back  on  the  mast. 
Back  flew  the  anchors  and  sails  and  kegs  and  nails 

Which  into  the  ship  stuck  fast. 

"And  'fore  we  could  look  she  blowed  the  cook 

Right  under   the  galley  poop, 
And  back  came  the  kettles  and  pots  and  pans 

Without  even  spilling  the  soup. 

"She  blowed  the  fire  back  into  the  stove, 
Where  it  burned  in  its  regular  place. 

And  we  all  of  us  cheered  when  she  blew  the  beard 
Back  onto  the  Cap'n's  face. 

'There's  more  of  me  tale,"  said  the  sailor  hale, 

"As   would   jigger  your   lights    forsooth, 
But  I  aint  worth  a  darn  at  spinning  a  yarn 
That  wanders  away  from  the  truth." 

— Master,  Mate,  and  Pilot. 


Set  in  Her  "Way. 
Sweet   Mary  Jane  sat    fourteen  days  and   wouldn't 

deign  to  rise. 
Although    her    folks   tried    every    way   to   make   her 

realize 
That    it    was    quite    unladylike    to    sit    all    day    and 

night, 
And  never  change  her  attitude  or  rouse  her  appe- 
tite. 
They   coaxed  and   teased   and    threatened    her.    and 

still  she  would  not  stand, 
And  when  they  tried  to  raise  her  up  she  bit  them 

on  the  hand. 
They  didn't  want   to   do   her    harm   or  call    in   the 

police, 
And    yet    they    sorrowed    at    the    thought    of    Mary 

Jane's   decease, 
But    Mary    Jane    knew    what    was    best,    she    wiser 

was  than  men, 
She  sat  until  she'd    had   her  set,    for   Mary  was  a 

hen.  — St.  Louis  Republic. 


H  inch  man  &  Co. 
Are    offering    special     inducements     at     their 
clearance  sale,  prior  to  removal,  on  their  stock 
of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at 
1641-1643  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


A  LITTLE  ICEBERG 


floating    round    in    the    liquid 
depths  of  a  High  Ball  made  of 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 


RYE 


strongly   suggests   how  to 
keep  cool  in  hot  weather. 


HENRY    CAMPE    &    CO.,    Inc. 

DistriDutors    for    California    and    Nevada, 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation   Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS   BANK   BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SUTRO   &  CO. 

BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

NEW   YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

THE  STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF   S.  F. 

COROMADO 

COR.  LOHA  ANO  ORANGE 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS   ANGELES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

.  GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

589,  591.  S93  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1,479.043.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1908 35.079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C 
Heyer.   Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly  a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from   7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President ;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bo  usque  t,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy.  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  San»ome  St*. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1.350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


THE   CITIZENS'    ALLIANCE.    920    Merchants 

*  Exchange,  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Free  Labor  Bureaus,  located  at  No.  10  City  Hall  Ave.. 
3an  Francisco,  and  No.  804  Broadway,  Oakland.  All 
classes  of  male  help  famished  absolutely  free. 

Subscription  fo   'The  Citizens'    Magazine1  $1.50  per 
year.     Ordert  solicited. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COHPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus 726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kessy,  W.  L.  W.  Millek, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2.462.739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6.365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDIXG 

San  Francisco 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


NEW  YORK 

V)  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

U29  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Hocroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

42*   Clliforr. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay   of  San  Francisco   will  be   found  in 
the  following  department: 

Weddings  and  engagements  still  aid  in  breaking 
the  summer  monotony,  but  otherwise  people  are 
turning  their  attention  solely  to  summer  travels  or 
out-of-town  homes  for  the  coming  months. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Hess 
Pringle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  to 
Mr.  Morris  Houghton  of  New  York.  Their  wed- 
ding will  be  celebrated  in  the  East  during  the 
late    summer. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Brown,  to  Lieutenant  John  G.  Hotz,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  Baker.  Their 
wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the  fall. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Frances 
Grace  Boles,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  Boles, 
to  Lieutenant  Oscar  Arden  Russell,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Baker. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Frances  Reed,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  to  Mr.  Henry  Milner 
Rideout  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning  last  at 
Christ  Church,  Sausalito.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  George  Max- 
well, assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Howitt  of  Mill 
Valley.  Miss  Marian  Wright  was  maid  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Dunning  Rideout  the  best  man.  Mr. 
Harry  Campbell,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Ballentine,  and  Dr.  Shadworth  Beasley  were  the 
ushers.  Little  Misses  Mary  Campbell  Rixford 
and  Caroline  Avery  were  the  flower  girls.  After 
the  ceremony  a  reception  to  the  relatives  and 
a  few  intimate  friends  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rideout  will 
leave  for  Boston  in  a  fortnight  to  remain  until 
the  fall,  when  they  will  return  here  to  make 
their    home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ellen  H.  Chabot,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Chabot  of  Oakland,  to 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin  took  place  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oakland,  the  Rev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt  officiating. 
There  were  no  attendants  of  either  bride  or 
bridegroom  and  only  a  few  relatives  and  intimate 
friends    were    present. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Presidio  enter- 
tained at  a  hop  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week. 

Miss  Helen  Baker  was  the  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  James  Hamilton  Morton  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Friday  of  last  week 
in  honor  of   Miss  Hester   Bell   Borden. 

Mrs.  Sterling  Price  Adams  was  the  hostess  at 
a  tea  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  her  quarters  at 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Parran 
Simpson.  Assisting  in  receiving  were  Miss  Dolly 
MacGavin,  Miss  Marie  Lundeen,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Gregory. 

Miss  Isabel  Mackenzie  of  San  Jose  was  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  at  Hotel  Vendome  recently  in  honor 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Porter.  Other 
guests  were  Mrs.  J.  T.  Porter  of  Watsonville, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burke  of  Berkeley,  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Cotter  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Pfingst  of  Kentucky, 
Miss  Grace  Barnard  of  Oakland,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Brown. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Californians: 

Justice     and     Mrs.     McKenna,     who     have     left 

Washington    for   visits  to   New    York   and    Boston, 

will    come   to    California   about  July    1    for   a   stay. 

'Mrs.    Phebe    Hearst    came    to    town    last    week 

from  her  Pleasanton  home  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  has  been  in  Yosemite 
Valley  as  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
S.    Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  left  last 
week,  for  the  East,  but  will  return  to  their  Bur- 
lingame  home  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  of  San  Rafael 
have  been   sojourning  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  (formerly  Miss 
Edith  Berry)  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at 
the    Selfridge    ranch    near    Auburn. 

Mrs.  W.  Alston  Hayne  returned  this  week  from 
a  fortnight's  stay  in  Santa  Barbara  and  will  go 
next  week  to  join  her  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Bourn,  at  the  latter's  country  place  near  St. 
Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  La  Boyteaux  are  at  San 
Mateo   for  the  season. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chese- 
brougb    returned   this  week  from  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  and  Miss  Lee  Gir- 
vin  were  visitors  at  Del  Monte  last  week. 

Dr.  de  Marville  and  his  daughter  left  for  Europe 
on    May    28.      They    stopped    a    few    days    at    the 


grMr 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers    you    among    the    "elderly    persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR    COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  _  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  may  h.ve  had  with  "Dyes"  or  "Restorers," 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day,  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never    fai' ;.      Price  $1.00   at  all   druggists. 

Mrs  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


Grand  Canon  in  Arizona.  They  will  visit  rela- 
tives in  Baltimore  and  will  sail  from  New  York 
on  June  10  on  the  steamer  La  Provence. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Miss  Dora  Winn 
sailed  a  few  days  since  from  New  York  for  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  travel  until  the  fall. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan  will 
leave  this  month  for  Paris,  after  having  spent  the 
winter    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  left  a  few 
days  since  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  left  last  week 
for  a  month's  stay  in  the  East, 

The  Rev.  Edward  Morgan  and  Mr.  Wharton 
Thurston  have  returned  from  a  ten  days*  stay  in 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Hyde-Smith  and  Mr.  Bayard  Hyde-Smith 
will  leave  shortly  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
travel    for    several    months. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  and  Mrs.  Rosenstock 
have  sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe,  to  remain 
abroad  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  at  their 
ranch  near  San  Jose. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willard    Drown   were   the   guests 
last    week  of    Mr.    Richard    Tobin    at    San    Mateo. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Andrew    Welch,    Jr.,    and    Miss 
Elizabeth    Newhall    have    been    at    Santa    Cruz    re- 
cently   for    a    brief   stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  have  returned 
from  a  brief  trip  to  New  York. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  will  go  a  little  later 
in  the  season  to  Cbico  to  spend  a  few  weeks  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Bidwell. 

Mr.  Harry  Brett  has  been  visiting  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  and  Miss  Maud 
Wilson  have  gone  to  their  country  place  in  Bel- 
vedere  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  is  at  her  country  place 
in  Sonoma  County  and  has  had  recently  as  her 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Van  Ness. 

Miss  Edith  Simpson,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
the  East  for  several  months,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  left  last  week  for  a  six 
months'   stay  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  have  returned 
from    a  visit  to    friends   in    Sonoma    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone  of  Burlingame  mo- 
tored to  ^tna  Springs  last  week  for  a  stay  of  a 
few    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  of  Monterey 
left  last  week  for  England. 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Bosqui  and  Mr.  William  Carri- 
gan,  having  spent  a  month  in  Spain,  have  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  will  not 
return  to   San  Francisco  until  August. 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus  of  the  Twentieth  In- 
fantry and  Lieutenant  Albert  T.  Dulton  were 
among  a  group  of  officers  who  spent  the  week 
end    at    the    St.    Francis. 

Alexander  Count  von  Faber  of  Stein,  near 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  is  registered  at  the  Fair- 
mont. He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Plasmann 
of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Herrick  with  their  child 
and  nurse  are  registered  at  the  Fairmont,  pre- 
paratory to  making  their  arrangements  for  the 
summer. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  were  Mrs.  Ben  Schlesin- 
ger,  Miss  Anita  M.  Wbelan,  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Klei- 
nert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mills,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Roberts,  Mr.  S.  E.  Simonds,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Selfridge,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Knapp. 

The  following  are  among  San  Francisco  arrivals 
at  Hotel  del  Coronado:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Scharlach,  Mr.  Abe  L.  Cohn,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horner,  Mr.  L.  D.  Torrey,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Near,  Dr.  Ernest  Sisson,  Dr.  Erfie  Sisson, 
Dr.  Ada  Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Harris,  Dr. 
Susan  Orpha  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Fish, 
Mr.  S.  F.   Earl,  Mr.  W.  T.  Heger. 

Among  the  guests  from  San  Francisco  register- 
ing at  Del  Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Yates, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ghovisick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Buck,  Mr.  Leonard  E.  Buck,  Mr.  Charles 
Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Dollar,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Townsend,  Mr. 
George  H.  Willcut,  Mr.  M.  S.  Eisner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Abbot, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Watson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Jordan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N. 
Stetson,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bane,  Mr.  H. 
Pinckard. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  having  been 
relieved  from  duty  in  command  of  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  on  June  4  and  directed  to  proceed 
to  this  city  and  await  orders  for  the  convenience 
of  the   government. 

Colonel  Charles  W.  Mason,  Eighth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  relieved  of  command  at  Fort 
McDowell,  Angel  Island,  has  taken  station  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey  and  assumed  command  of 
that    post. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Biddle,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  details  of  fire  control  construction  in  the 
Artillery  District  of  San  Francisco,  to  take  effect 
July    31. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D.  Kniskern,  U.  S.  A., 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  office  of  purchasing 
commissary  in  this  city,  vice  Major  Charles  Kraut- 
hoff,    U.    S.    A. 

Major  Edwin  A.  Root,  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  by  direction  of  the 
President  as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
effective  on  June  6. 

Major  Charles  Krauthoff,  U.  S.  A.,  until  re- 
cently purchasing  commissary  in  San  Francisco, 
sailed  on  the  transport  on  Saturday  last  for 
Manila,  where  he  has  been  ordered  to  duty. 

Major  Ira  A.  Haynes,  U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  will  proceed  on 
the  transport  to  sail  from  Manila  on  September 
15,  going  on  arrival  here  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
for    duty. 

Captain  Jesse  Mel.  Carter,  Fourteenth  Cavalry, 
U.    S.   A.,   has  been  detailed   by   the  President  as 


a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
to  take  effect  on  June  21. 

Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  as  an  acting  quartermaster 
and  will  proceed  to  Seattle,  Washington,  take  sta- 
tion at  that  place  and  assume  charge  under  in- 
structions of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the 
army  of  construction  work  at  the  following  named 
posts,  relieving  the  officers  now  in  charge:  Fort 
Lawton,  Fort  Flagler,  Fort  Worden,  Fort  Casey, 
and   Fort  Ward,  all  in  Washington. 

Captain  Arthur  Cranston,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  will  assume 
charge,  under  the  instructions  of  the  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army,  of  construction  work 
at    the    Presidio    of    Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Torney,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the 
sea,  to  take  effect  on  August  1. 

Eight  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  from  Angel  Island  and  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A. 
C.  Ducat,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  Saturday  last  for 
Manila. 


Nine  of  the  sixteen  prominent  places  of 
amusement  in  Paris,  including  the  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
showed  in  1908  a  falling  off  of  receipts  as 
compared  to  receipts  for  1907.  Of  the  seven 
which  enjoyed  increased  prosperity  one  owed 
it   to   "Sherlock  Holmes." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Wallace  (formerly  Miss 
Fanny  Loughbrough),  who  live  in  Rome,  are 
rejoicing  in  the  recent  advent  of  a  little 
daughter. 

«•> 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  (formerly 
Miss  Emily  Wilson)  are  rejoicing  in  the  ad- 
vent of  a  little  son  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN    THE    CITY   THAT    ENTERTAINS 


Convenient,  congenial  and 
cheerful  for  supper  after  the 
Opera.  Table  reservations 
should  be  made  early. 


Under    the     Management    of 
James    Woods 


Hotel  Cloyne  Court 

BERKELEY 

Suites   of   one   to  four  rooms       Private   verandas  with 
marine  view.     For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  M.  PIERCE     -     Manager 


Eugene  J.  Sullivan  Company 

1 45  Montgomery  Street 

REAL  ESTATE 

Phone  We  make  a  specialty  of  Handling 

KEARNY  5090  property  for  out-of-town  clients 


KODAKS 

From  *1.°°  to*109°2 

Develop/ho-  &  Pk/nt/ng- 
at  Love PfZ/C£S 

THE  OCULARIUIM 


6-4<-4<  MARKET  ST. 

Opp.    PalaCeHotel. 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 

SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip  Rate,  $7, 
including  enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine 
automobiles  from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  :      Napa  County,  Cal. 


Hotel  del  Monte 

The  ideal  objective  for  week- 
end motor  jaunts.  Easily 
reached  over  pleasant  roads — 
superb  accommodations,  with 
plenty  to  do  and  see  when 
you  get  there 

H.   R.  WARNER,  Manager 


JUST     WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.   :    San  Francisco 


MOORE'S    -  t£ 

(son  OAK 


never       npurnv    30  years 

FAILING  KCnCUl        TrlE5TANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,   BURNS,  ETC. 

AVALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  RE0.UE5T 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/'cG  25  Cenfs. 

LANGLEV&MICHAELSCQ.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  &  a  GUMP  COMPANY 

Announce  the  formal  opening 
of  their  new  store,  located  at 

246-268  Post  Street 

and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
public  to  visit  them  at  their  new  quarters 

246-268    POST    STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Grant  Ave. 


Tune  12,  1909. 
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Pears 


Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly- 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the    skin    soft    and 


cool. 


Established  in  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Famous  Original  Features 

CRYPT  GRILL 

A  comfortable  grill  for  men.  Fashioned 
after  the  celebrated  Grottoes  of  Europe. 
A  pleasant  dining  place,  where  special 
attention  is  paid  to  steaks,  chops  and  game. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Most  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to  Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  tbe  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,  for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN   ROSS,   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or    see    H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334   So.    Spring  St.,    Los  Angeles, 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


All  roads  leading 
through  the  .beau- 
tiful Santa  Clara 
Valley  radiate  from 

Hotel  Vendome 

which  itself  is  an  ideal 
"point  of  control" 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 

Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 


Educational  Picture  Puzzles 

Choice  and  interesting  subjects  ingeniously  cut.     Puzzles 
/or  children  and  elderly  people  a  specially. 
From  25  cents  to  S10.     Postpaid. 
THE  "JELLY  ROLL  PUZZLE"  MAKERS 
70  Fairraount  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

In  "Salvation  Nell,"  which  Mrs.  Fiske  will 
present  at  the  Valencia  Theatre  next  week, 
beginning  Monday  night,  the  scenic  investiture 
is  remarkable.  The  tenement  street  scene  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  realistic  ever 
put  on  a  stage.  It  is  built  after  photographs 
of  the  actual  street  corner  in  New  York,  and 
shows  both  the  fronts  of  the  houses  and  the 
separate  rooms  inside.  Twenty-six  men  are 
required  to  handle  the  settings  for  the  play, 
and  it  is  a  full  day's  work  to  put  them  in 
place.  During  the  progress  of  the  act  in 
which  the  street  scene  mentioned  is  shown, 
the  life  of  the  quarter  is  depicted  by  dozens 
of  people  who  come  and  go,  and  exhibit  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  poverty-stricken  den- 
izens of  such  neighborhoods.  It  is  really  a 
life-picture  of  one  of  the  most  crowded 
centres  of  darker  New   York  City. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  company  occupies  three  Pull- 
man coaches  and  a  day  coach  on  the  trip 
across  the  continent,  and  as  the  scenery  and 
settings  fill  four  baggage  coaches,  the  play 
and  its  people  make  up  a  train  of  the  average 
size. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Fiske  has  presented  "Sal- 
vation Nell"  the  play  has  stirred  deep  interest. 
It  is  a  vital  document  in  the  literature  of 
the  stage.  Of  Mrs.  Fiske's  own  effort  in  the 
play  there  is  a  chorus  of  appreciation.  Mrs. 
Fiske  would  not  have  attained  her  position  as 
the  head  of  all  American  women  of  the  stage 
were  she  unable  to  make  the  slightest  part  an 
artistic  whole,  but  in  this,  her  latest  creation, 
she  is  more  than  a  consummate  artist.  Her 
support  is  said  to.  be  entirely  worthy  of  their 
associations.  

"Lady  Frederick,"  with  Ethel  Barrymore 
as  the  fascinating  widow,  will  continue 
through  the  coming  week  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre.  There  will  be  a  matinee  perform- 
ance today  (Saturday)  and  next  Saturday, 
and  the  last  appearance  of  the  company  will 
be  on  Saturday  evening,  June  19.  The  play 
is  reviewed  at  length  on  another  page. 


The  Orpheum  will  offer  new  sensations  and 
also  old  favorites  in  its  programme  next  week. 
La  Petite  Adelaide,  an  accomplished  and 
famous  dancer,  will  be  seen  in  "The  Bill- 
Poster's  Dream,"  a  terpsichorean  act  in  which 
she  will  have  the  assistance  of  four  coryphees. 
Elizabeth  M.  Murray,  the  singer  of  Irish  and 
darkey  songs,  will  renew  old  acquaintance  with 
Orpheum  habitues,  and  win  those  who  are 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  new  to  her 
comedy  powers.  Mildred  Warren,  Bert  Lyon, 
and  Louise  Meyers,  a  trio  of  musical  comedy 
artists,  will  introduce  a  one-act  comedy  sketch 
with  music,  entitled  "When  Dreams  Come 
True."  The  Sisters  Gasch,  female  gymnasts, 
who  created  a  furor  in  New  York,  and  who 
are  renowned  in  Europe,  are  expected  to  prove 
a  sensation,  for  it  is  announced  that  no  per- 
formers of  their  sex  have  ever  equaled  them 
in  acrobatic  skill.  Next  week  will  be  the  last 
of  Cheridah  Simpson,  the  Novelty  Dancing 
Four,  Albert  L.  Pallaton  and  William  Foran 
in  "A  Spotless  Reputation,"  and  the  Ellis- 
Nowlan  company,  in  "A  Night  at  the  Circus." 


The  Princess  Theatre  Musical  Comedy 
Company  is  now  in  the  last  nights  of  its  sea- 
son. On  Saturday,  at  the  matinee,  "Peggy 
from  Paris"  will  be  given  its  final  presenta- 
tion, and  in  the  evening  "The  Umpire"  will 
have  a  farewell.  On  Sunday,  "Piff,  Paff, 
Pouf"  will  be  given  both  at  the  matinee  and 
in  the  evening.  

Following  Ethel  Barrymore  at  the  Van  Ness 
Theatre  will  be  another  Charles  Frohman  star, 
Marie  Doro,  whose  hit  in  William  Gillette's 
production  of  "Clarice"  brought  her  into  the 
stellar  ranks.  During  her  coming  engagement 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  Miss  Doro  will  be 
seen  in  the  four-act  play  by  William  J.  Locke 
called  "The  Morals  of  Marcus."  Prominent 
among  the  names  of  the  cast  are  Edwin  Ar- 
den  and  Marie  Wainwright. 


Blanche  Bates  will  return  to  California  this 
fall  for  a  short  visit  and  play  an  engagement 
at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre. 


The  old-time  epicurean  was  as  enthusiastic 
over  flowers  and  herbs  as  is  the  modern  vege- 
tarian over  a  cabbage.  He  mixed  all  kinds 
of  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers  with  loving  care 
and  gave  them  all  the  common  name  of  "sal- 
lets."  Violets  and  cowslips  he  put  into  cus- 
tards. Elder-tops,  burdock-  roots,  broom  buds, 
and  marshmallows  he  used  for  pickling.  For 
concocting  coloring  syrups  all  manner  of 
flowers  were  used.  This  is  a  little  different 
from  today,  when  a  cooked  flower  is  a  curio. 


The  battleship  Mississippi  was  put  to  good 
use  when  she  was  sent  up  the  river  of  that 
name,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  some 
gray-headed  veterans  of  the  confederate  army 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  present  to  Cap- 
tain Fremont  of  the  visiting  ship  an  Ameri- 
can flag  that  was  captured  by  a  company  of 
confederate  cavalry  from  the  United  States 
gunboat  Petrel  in  the  Yazoo  river,  on  April 
22,    1864.      The   incident  was  a  dramatic  one. 


Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 
Miller  New  York  hats.      15  Kearny  St. 


rand  Opera  at  the  Princess  Theatre 

The  W.  A.  Edwards  International  Grand 
Opera  Company,  which  appeared  with  success 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  East,  will 
begin  its  first  season  in  this  city  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  next  Monday  night.  The  or- 
ganization is  a  well-balanced  one  and  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  three  distinct  casts 
of  principals,  a  complete  chorus,  ballet,  and 
orchestra.  It  also  brings  with  it  elaborate 
scenery  and  costumes  for  each  opera.  The 
repertoire  for  next  week  is  as  follows  : 

Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  "Aida," 
with  Mmes.  Therry,  Strauss,  Zarad ;  Mm. 
Colombini,  Arcangeli,  Gravina,  Oteri,  Giuliano^ 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  and  Wednes- 
day matinee,  "La  Traviata,"  with  Mmes.  Ber- 
tossi.  Zarad,  Donner;  Mm.  Amadi,  De  Giac- 
como,   Oteri,   Kaplan,   Giuliano. 

Wednesday  evening  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"Fedora,"  with  Mmes.  Therry,  Donner,  Wil- 
liams ;  Mm.  Colombini,  Arcangeli,  Giuliano, 
De  Giaccomo,  Gravina,  Oteri,  Correnti. 

Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings  (double 
bill),  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with  Mmes. 
Duce-Merola,  Strauss,  Kaplan ;  Mm.  Colom- 
bini, Zara :  followed  by  "I  Pagliacci,"  with 
Mme.  Bertossi,  Mm.  Amadi,  Arcangeli, 
Giuliano. 

The  conductor  will  be  Signor  G.  Merola, 
ranked  among  the  famous  of  European  musi- 
cians. 


Marguerita  Sylva,  an  American  singer,  who 
for  the  last  four  years  has  appeared  at  the 
Opera  Comique  and  other  European  theatres, 
has  been  engaged  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  to 
sing  in  his  New  York  and  Philadelphia  houses. 
Miss  Sylva,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Mann,  was  a  star  in  musical  comedy 
in  the  United  States  for  several  years  before 
she  went  to  Paris,  which  was  in   1905. 

Charles  Frohman  has  accepted  a  society 
comedy  written  by  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis- 
West,  formerly  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
previously  Jenny  Jerome  of  New  York.  Pres- 
ent plans  are  to  give  it  a  trial  performance 
shortly  at  a  West  End  theatre  in  London.  It 
is  possible  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will 
be  cast  for  the  leading  part. 


Eugene  Paul  Metour,  author  of  "In  the 
Wake  of  the  Green  Banner,"  has  served  in 
the  French  army  in  Algeria  and  therefore  has 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  first 
hand.  He  has  lived  in  this  country  for  the 
last  six  years.  By  profession  he  is  a  civil 
engineer. 

-«♦*- 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  Ameri- 
cans singing  in  the  opera  houses  of  Germany 
and  Italy  at  present  and  many  Americans  giv- 
ing lessons  in  Paris  and  in  German  cities, 
and  there  are  also  virtuosi  of  American  birth 
educated  at  home  and  abroad  concertizing  in 
Europe. 


Mr.  Thomas  as  Apologist. 
When  Augustus  Thomas  made  his  curtain 
speech  at  the  Lambs'  "gambol"  show  in 
Chicago,  he  promised  the  audience  a  view  of 
Muldoon  in  proper  person,  "so  that  you  can 
see,"  he  added,  "what  decent  living  and  ab- 
stinence do  for  a  man — even  an  Irishman. 
And  I  can  also  point  out  to  you  Victor  Her- 
bert as  an  example  of  what  genius  will  do  in 
spite  of  dissipation."  He  also  promised  a 
view  of  Mr.  Lackaye — "disguised  and  unrec- 
ognizable, but  not  to  his  disadvantage." 


A  court  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  ruled  that 
it  is  not  a  punishable  offense  to  swear  at  a 
baggage  man. 


IDYLLWILD 

AMONG  THE  PINES 

OPEN  NOW 

Diniog-Room  opens  July  1st. 
General  store  open  the  year  round. 
Cottages  and  Tents  furnished  for  house- 
keeping for  rent  the  year  round. 

Spend   Your   Vacation  There 

In  Riverside  County's 
Great  Natural   Park 

A  fascinating,  restful 
spot  —  easily  accessible, 
with  good  roads  and  pict- 
uresque trails  that  take  in 
San  Jacinto  Peak,  Saboba 
Indian  Village,  Hemet 
Lake,  Tauquitz  Peak  and 

Valley,     B  i  c  h  n  e  I  I's     Mineral 
Spring.   Lilly    Rock,    and    other 
g^=-      interesting  places. 

Modern  Bungalow  Hotel 

Accommodations  with  or  without  meals. 

Furnished  cottages  and  camping  grounds. 

General  store,  moderate  prices;  meat  market;  dairy; 
steam  laundry;  electric  lights.  Sanitary.  Persons  with 
lung  uouble  not  admitted. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to 

WALTER  W  ATKINS,  Manager 

Idyllwild,  Riverside  County 

California 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful  season— forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none  will  make  you  feel  better.  Ideal  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judab    Co.,  or  Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


The  Oil  Stove  With 
a  CABINET  TOP 


I 


The  New  Perfection  Wick  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove  differs 
from  all  other  oil  stoves. — It  has 
a  CABINET  TOP.  This 
means  you  can  keep  dishes  and 
utensils  within  easy  reach  while 
cooking,  and  can  keep  food  hot 
after  removing  it  from  the  blaze. 

From  its  wonderful  burners  to 
its  racks  for  holding  towels  the 


NEW    PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  without  equal.  Its  principle  of  concentrated  heat  means  that  the  work 
can  be  done  quickly  and  without  the  kitchen  being  heated  to  an  unbearable 
degree.  Can  be  lighted  instantly  and  turned  "high,"  "low"  or 
"medium"  at  will.  Three  sizes.  With  or  without  Cabinet 
Top.     At  your  dealer's,  or  write  our  nearest  agency. 


R&SfO  Lamp 

^^^^  sible  to    get. 


The    W^**.^  y^-.      w  comes  as  near 

lamp  perfec- 
tion as  it'spos- 
get.  Gives  a  clear, 
bright  light  that  reaches  the  far/the  t  corner  of  a  good-sized 
living-room.  Well  made  throughout  of  nickeled  brass; 
perfectly  safe  and  very  ornamental.  If  not  with  your 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


Standard    Oil    Company 

(Incorporated! 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Knicker — Why  did  you  ride  with  such  a 
reckless  chauffeur?  Bocker — To  keep  from 
being  run  over. — New   York  Sun. 

"Thai  drug  clerk  must  be  very  old."  "Yes, 
he's  an  old-timer.  He  claims  to  have  seen  a 
prescription   once." — Pittsburg  Post. 

"I  suppose  you  and  your  wife  share  every- 
thing." "Not  at  all.  She  insists  that  I  have 
all   the   faults." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Stella — What  bankrupted  him?  Delia — His 
wife  dressed  so  that  people  wouldn't  think  he 
was  becoming  bankrupt. — St.  Louis  Times. 

Ethel — Mother,  Miss  Bruce  told  us  such  a 
funny  thing  about  the  cuckoo  today.  (Mys- 
teriously.) It  doesn't  lay  its  own  eggs. — 
Punch. 

Esmeralda — Mildred  has  such  a  speaking 
countenance  !  Gwendolen — Yes  ;  it  seems  to 
be  always  saying,  "I've  never  been  kissed!" — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.  g_ — if  J  should  die,  would  you  ever 
forget  me?  Mr.  B. — I  think  not.  The  doctor 
said  that  I  will  suffer  from  dyspepsia  all  my 
life. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Bride — Here  is  a  telegram  from  papa. 
Bridegroom  (eagerly) — What  does  he  say? 
Bride  (reads) — Do  not  return  and  all  will  be 
forgiven. — Chicago   ^ecord-Hcrald. 

"I  must  congratulate  Jack  on  his  golden 
wedding."  "Golden  wedding?  Why.  he's  only 
just  married."  "I  know,  but  his  bride  is 
worth  a  million." — Boston  Transcript. 

Author — Have  you  read  my  new  book ? 
Friend — Yes.  Author — What  do  you  think  of 
it?  Friend — Well,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I 
think  the  covers  are  too  far  apart. — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

She — I'm  living  on  brown  bread  and  water 
to  improve  my  complexion.  He — How  long 
can  you  keep  it  up?  She — Oh,  indefinitely,  I 
guess.  He — Then  let's  get  married. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Your  pulchritude  is  peerless.  You  are  an 
astounding  aggregation  of  feminine  faultless- 
ness.  Be  mine  !"  "Sure,"  responded  the  girl. 
"I  never  could  resist  that  press  agent  lan- 
guage."— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Wife  (on  her  return  home) — Have  you 
noticed  that  my  husband  missed  me  very  much 
while  I  was  away,  Mary?  Maid — Well,  I 
didn't  notice  it  so  much  at  first,  but  yester- 
day he  seemed  to  be  in  despair. — Pathfinder. 

"It  must  be  nice  living  in  Washington." 
"It  is."  said  the  ash  man.  "The  only  trouble 
is  that  everybody  with  a  kick  threatens  to 
take  it  direct  to  the  President.  Keeps  me 
skeered  up  more  or  less." — Washington  Her- 
ald. 

"Do  tell  me,  Pulsatilla,"  begged  the  girl 
under  the  inverted  waste  basket,  "the  secret 
of    the    wonderful    blond    hair    of    yours.     It 


defies  detection."  "I  will,"  said  the  girl  un- 
der the  inverted  coal  scuttle,  "if  you  won't 
tell  anybody  else.  I  selected  for  my  grand- 
mother and  mother  two  women  who  had  hair 
just  like  mine." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  a  third  of  the 
population  of  your  vast  country  is  in  the 
East'"  asked  the  visitor.  "I  presume  that 
the  discomfort  of  riding  brakebeams  has  to 
be  regarded  as  a  factor,"  explained  the  native 
student  of  sociology. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Mamma,"  inquired  little  Waldo  Bunker  of 
Boston,  who  is  spending  the  winter  in  Florida, 
"what  is  that  body  of  water?"  "The  Atlantic 
Ocean,  my  dear."  "The  Atlantic  Ocean  !"  ex- 
claimed little  Waldo,  in  amazement.  "Why,  I 
thought  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  near  Boston  !" 
— Master,  Mate,  and  Pilot. 


The  Story  of  Esaw  Wood. 

Esaw  Wood  sawed  wood. 

Esaw  Wood  would  saw  wood. 

All  the  wood  Esaw  Wood  saw  Esaw  Wood 
would  saw.  In  other  words,  all  the  wood 
Esaw  saw  to   saw   Esaw   sought   to   saw. 

Oh,  the  wood  Wood  would  saw  !  And  oh, 
the  wood-saw  with  which  Wood  would  saw 
wood. 

But  one  day  Wood's  wood-saw  would  saw 
no  wood,  and  thus  the  wood  Wood  sawed  was 
not  the  wood  Wood  would  saw  if  Wood's 
wood-saw  would  saw  wood. 

Now,  Wood  would  saw  wood  with  a  wood- 
saw  that  would  saw  wood,  so  Esaw  sought  a 
saw  that  would  saw  wood. 

One  day  Esaw  saw  a  saw  saw  wood  as  no 
other  wood-saw   Wood  saw   would   saw   wood. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  wood-saws  Wood  ever 
saw  saw  wood  Wood  never  saw  a  wood-saw 
that  would  saw  wood  as  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood  would  saw  wood,  and  I  never 
saw  a  wood-saw  that  would  saw  as  the  wood- 
saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  until  I  saw  Esaw 
Wood  saw  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood. 

Now  Wood  saws  wood  with  the  wood-saw 
Wood  saw  saw  wood. 

Oh,  the  wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  saw 
would  saw ! 

Oh,  the  wood  Wood's  woodshed  would  shed 
when  Wood  would  saw  wood  with  the  wood- 
saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood  I 

Finally,  no  man  may  ever  know  how  much 
wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw,  if 
the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  all  the 
wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw. — 
Woman's  Home   Companion. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  you  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  (rom  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  saieand  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Buildtne,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229  ;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto  21 7. 


BIGGEST  OF  ALL  CARPET 
AND  RUG  SALES 

The  second  big  offering  of  our 

REMOVAL   SALE 

10%  to  50% 
OFF 

on  all  floor  coverings — carpets,  linoleums, 
mattings,  domestic  and  oriental  rugs,  etc. 

NO  EXCHANGE  DURING  SALE- 
NO  GOODS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
—NONE  RESERVED.  BRING 
MEASUREMENTS    FOR    RUGS 


FURNITURE  SALE  CONTINUED 

25%  Off  on  Every  Stick  of  Furniture  in  the  House 


dn.&e.  WALTER  &  co 

Sir^e   1 858  — Van    Ness    and    Sacramento  — Wholesale  —  Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA    CIGAR 


S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

DISTRIBUTORS 


"Twice  as  many  people 
travel  under  escort  around 
the  World  with  the  Collver 
Tours  as  with  those  of 
any  other  company,  without 
exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver  tours 

have   always   represented 

_£)  THE  u,         the    greatest    luxury  in 

^^THE^^^     travel,   in  small,  select 

\rt  parties  only. 

The  fact  quoted  above  was 
,  rJZj  stated  by  three  transpor- 
"SSywWl|DfrC^J  tation  men    independently 
^yiiliD?M??*    of  eachother.  eachof  whom 
^TlN   '  '9  'n   a  Position  to    know 

absolutely    of    what    he 
speaks. 
Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months*  duration. 
Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 
Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

427  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,  June  29,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,   July  27,1909 

S.S.Nippon    Maru... Tuesday,  August   17,1909 


piers,     Nos. 
foi 


Steamers  sail  from  company's 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street, 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets   at  reduced    rates. 

For  freight   and   passage   apply  at   office,    240 
Tames  Flood   Building.  W.  H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers and.  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are   mailed   day  by   day. 

Write    for   circular   and    terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

110  and    112  W.  26th   St.,   New  York. 
Branches:   London,   Paris,    Berlin,   Sydney. 


23  oat  cm    S^raocl 
^0Cfc?if  ^uurntyti 

VACATION   IN  JAPAN,    July  10.-  8550 

BOUND  THE  WORLD,  June  29,     S1450 

All  Expenses;    Delightful  Itineraries. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  who  have 

only  their  summers  free. 

EUROPE,  VariousDepartures,S2GOtoS700 

203  Berkeley  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOTHS 

Crescent 
Brand 


MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA    SAUSALITO  FERRY 
FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-  SUNDAY  TIME 


Iv.San  Francisco 

Iv.  Mr  Woods 

Lf.  tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 
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any  country  in  which  they  may  establish  themselves  as 
colonists. 

It  is  now  clear  enough  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a 
dependable  and  satisfactory  labor  resource  even  in 
Hawaii,  where  the  general  conditions  are  so  suited  to 
them.  It  is  questionable  if  those  who  are  there  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain,  in  view  of  their  political  pre- 
sumptions and  assumptions.  And  upon  the  basis  of 
this  situation  there  arises  a  new  problem  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  working  of  the  country.  The  native 
population  is  too  limited  at  the  point  of  numbers,  even 
if  it  were  industrially  inclined  to  support  the  industrial 
operations  which  have  been  inaugurated  by  American 
initiative  and  capital.  The  effort  to  get  laborers  from 
Italy  and  Spain  for  the  sugar  plantations  has  failed. 
Immigration  from  the  American  mainland  is  out  of 
the  question.  There  remain  two  possible  sources  of 
labor  supply — the  Philippine  Islands  and  China.  The 
island  planters,  having  experimented  widely,  prefer 
Chinese  just  as  the  California  farmers  prefer  them; 
and  if  it  were  possible  under  the  immigration  laws  to 
bring  in  Chinese,  there  would  speedily  be  an  end  to 
the  Hawaiian  troubles. 

The  planters,  we  are  told,  intend  to  appeal  to  Con- 
gress in  this  connection,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
their  appeal  should  not  be  granted.  A  way  has  been 
found  to  recruit  the  Carolina  cotton  factories  by  direct 
importation  of  European  laborers  under  contract;  like- 
wise license  was  given  to  the  Hawaiian  planters  to 
experiment  with  Spanish  and  Italian  labor  under  simi- 
lar suspension  of  the  immigration  laws.  Laws  are 
made  not  to  restrain  and  paralyze  industry,  but  to  pro 
mote  the  general  welfare,  and  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  the 
general  welfare  calls  for  a  labor  supply  which  can  be 
had  more  certainly  and  reasonably  in  China  than  else- 
where. It  is,  we  think,  a  case  where  the  law  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow  a  course  urged  by  many 
suggestions  of  expediency  and  propriety. 


The  Japanese  Flurry  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  no  need  to  get  excited  over  the  news  from 
Hawaii.  It  appears  to  be  only  the  case  of  a  strike  of 
Japanese  laborers  exaggerated  by  the  intemperance  of 
two  or  three  frenzied  editors  of  Japanese  newspapers. 
It  is  a  situation  which  easily  lends  itself  to  the  methods 
of  yellow  journalism — American  as  well  as  Japanese — 
thundering  louder  in  headlines  than  anywhere  else. 
The  Japanese  consul-general  has  promptly  disavowed 
responsibility  of  the  Japanese  government,  although  this 
disclaimer  was  hardly  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  incident  is  significant  only  in  its  demonstration 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  industry  in  Hawaii  and 
further  as  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  Japanese  to 
act  in  cooperation  and  to  seek  political  remedies  for 
social  grievances.  If  all  this  comes  to  nothing  just 
now,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regarded  seriously.  It 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  instinct  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  respect  to  the  Japanese  is  a  sound  one.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  it,  they  are  not  only  non-assimilable, 
but  in  large  numbers  they  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 


War  and  Racial  Vitality. 

Dr.  Jordan's  theory  of  the  vital  loss  which  war 
imposes  upon  a  race  or  a  country  is,  we  think,  subject  to 
some  questioning.  It  is  true  that  the  destruction 
of  armies  involves  the  sacrifice  of  lives  which  might 
in  the  course  of  nature  contribute  to  the  general 
vitality.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  questioned  if 
the  noblest  and  the  best,  or  even  the  most  vital,  in  a 
wholesome  sense,  of  the  population  of  a  country  enters 
into  military  service  under  modern  conditions.  In  our 
Civil  War  undoubtedly  much  of  the  best  blood  and 
character  of  the  country  were  lost.  But  that  was  an 
exceptional  incident,  one  which  made  extraordinary 
demands,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  engaged 
and  as  to  their  numbers.  But  if  the  armies  of  the 
world  be  reviewed  today,  we  think  it  questionable  if 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  made  up  of  elements 
essential  or  even  largely  important  to  the  vitality  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Undoubtedly  a 
modern  army  contains  much  of  vital  force;  but  upon 
critical  examination  we  think  it  will  be  found  that, 
man  for  man,  an  army  is  not  superior  to  the  general 
average  of  the  race  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

Then  there  are  compensations  in  the  fact  that  while 
some  are  killed,  a  much  larger  number  of  those  who 
participate  in  war  survive  the  service  and  bring  out  of 
it  an  exceptional  discipline  and  hardihood,  as  a  direct 
outcome  of  military  experiences,  of  immense  value  indi- 
vidually and  to  the  race.  So  long  ago  as  the  civil 
wars  in  England  it  was  noted  that  Cromwell's  old  sol- 
diers when  restored  to  the  normal  duties  of  citizenship 
were  marked  men.  This  is  attested  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Lord  Macauley.  The  discipline  of  mili- 
tary life  was  reflected  in  a  notable  diligence  in  industry 
and  in  business,  and  in  a  thrift  which  had  a  distinct 
effect  in  advancing  the  general  fortunes  of  the  country. 
Likewise  it  has  been  observed  in  this  country  that  the 
men  who  came  out  of  our  Civil  War  gained  in  their 
military  life  lessons  which  have  told  tremendously,  and 


both  for  individual  and  community  advantage,  in  their 
subsequent  careers. 

Then  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  stimu- 
lating effects,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  period  of 
war  upon  those  who  are  participants  in  it  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  partisans  and  observers  of  it.  The  ambi- 
tion and  hardihood  of  a  country  is  inevitably  stirred 
and  promoted  by  a  direct  interest  in  war.  Observa- 
tion of  college  athletics  illustrates  the  point.  If  only 
the  eleven  Stanford  youths  who  are  to  compete  in  the 
collegiate  football  games  this  fall  were  to  be  considered, 
the  beneficent  effects  of  athletics — in  so  far  as  they  are 
beneficent — would  be  hardly  worth  attention.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  ambition  and  spirit  of  which  the 
college  team  is  the  most  notable  manifestation  runs 
through  the  whole  institution.  It  gives  to  all  who 
attend  college  or  who  are  associated  with  collegiate 
interests  something  which  tends  to  physical  and  possibly 
to  mental  stimulus.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  team, 
but  their  fellow-students  take  on  something  of  the 
hardihood  which  training  and  interest  in  athletics  pro- 
duces. The  virtues  essential  in  the  selection,  develop- 
ment, and  training  of  a  football  team  tend  to  become 
fashionable,  so  to  speak,  in  every  school  which  like 
Palo  Alto  makes  much  of  athletic  competitions. 

We  lost  in  the  Civil  War  a  vast  number  of  men  of 
vital  age,  of  men  who  in  the  normal  courses  of  life 
would  unquestionably  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
vitality  of  the  country.  But  we  think  it  much  to 
be  questioned  if  this  loss,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  fully 
compensated  by  the  training  which  the  war  gave  to 
those  who  survived  it  and  by  the  stimulus  which  the 
war  created  and  the  spirit  which  it  made  universal 
anent  the  mass  of  our  countrymen. 

Is  it  not  a  fault  of  many  thinkers  of  Dr.  Jordan's 
type  that  they  make  too  little  of  intangible  forces? 
Does  not  the  scientific  mind  tend  to  depreciation 
of  those  values  which  we  may  call  spiritual  for 
lack  of  a  better  term?  The  scientist  too  often  appears 
to  forget  that  the  very  highest  of  all  realities 
are  things  in  themselves  intangible.  In  devotion  to 
what  in  the  language  of  science  are  called  facts  is 
there  not  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  value  of  mere 
material  facts  and  to  minimize  the  value  of  that  higher 
range  of  facts  which  are  none  the  less  real  and  potent 
because  they  are  not  physically  material  and  subject 
to  "scientific"  analvsis  and  measurement? 


The  Tariff  Bill. 
The  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  expect  that  the 
tariff  bill  will  be  ready  for  the  presidential  signature 
and  that  Congress  will  adjourn  by  July  1.  This  seems 
to  be  a  sanguine  view,  as  no  one  can  foresee  the  precise 
tactics  of  the  opposition  forces  or  the  success  that  may 
await  them.  The  bill  is  of  course  in  no  actual  danger 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  voting  strength  of  its  friends 
is  irresistible,  but  after  leaving  the  Senate  it  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  joint  conference,  and  here  the 
combined  forces  of  the  "insurgent"  Republicans  and  of 
the  Democrats  may  well  prove  to  be  unexpectedly 
strong.  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  friends  are  flushed  with 
victory  and  profess  to  see  nothing  but  a  clear 
course  before  them,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
letters  from  indignant  constituents  and  feel  themselves 
to  be  somewhat  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
with  the  claims  of  party  allegiance  upon  one  side  and 
their  desire  for  reelection  on  the  other.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  bill  should  be  still  hung  up  long 
after  July  1,  although  the  summer  temperature  of 
Washington  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible  adjournment. 


Republican  critics  of  the  present  bill  must  have  begun 
to   realize   that   in   relying  upon   Democratic   aid   they 
are   leaning  upon  the  most   unstable  of 
Rarely  has  a  political  party  experienced 
a   betrayal   from  within   its  own   rank- 
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for  example,  not  only  comes  well  within  the  general 
policies  of  the  party  with  regard  to  protection,  but  it 
was  specifically  demanded  by  the  Denver  platform  in 
the  most  categorical  terms.  And  yet  in  the  Senate  we 
find  sixteen  Democrats  obeying  the  nod  of  Mr.  Aldrich, 
while  only  ten  remained  faithful  to  their  pledges.  We 
need  not  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  pressure  placed 
upon  the  sixteen.  Their  action  means  the  stultification 
of  their  party,  its  surrender  of  the  right  to  exist.  When 
representative  Democrats  are  found  to  argue  in  defense 
of  their  action,  first,  that  the  party  platform  has  no 
binding  force  upon  individuals,  and  secondly  that  even 
if  it  had  such  binding  force  they  are  released  from 
its  policies  by  a  defeat  at  the  polls,  we  may  well  won- 
der if  their  profession  of  political  faith  has  any  serious 
meaning,  if  the  so-called  party  principles  are  anything 
more  than  resounding  catchwords  designed  to  trap  the 
unwary.  

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  bill  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  grave  disappointment  to  the  country  at  large. 
The  most  representative  Republican  papers  are  unani- 
mous in  condemnation,  openly  denouncing  it  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  faith  and  a  direct  repudiation  of 
specific  promises.  It  is  true  that  the  Chicago  plat- 
form spoke  of  revision  only  and  made  no  references  to 
upward  or  downward.  But  there  could  have  been  no 
mistaking  the  sense  in  which  the  declaration  was 
received  or,  for  that  matter,  the  sense  that  it  was 
intended  to  convey.  It  was  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Taft's  reiterated  explanations  of  the  form  that  the 
coining  bill  would  assume.  Speaking  at  Milwaukee  on 
September  24,  1908,  he  said: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance 
with  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  party  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
a  substantial  revision  downward.  As  the  temporary  leader  of 
the  party  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
which  I  am  capable,  that  if  the  party  is  given  the  mandate  of 
powTer  in  November  it  wTill  perform  its  promises  in  good  faith. 

Speaking  at  Des  Moines  on  September  26,  1906,  Mr. 
Taft  said: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  party  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  substantial  revision  downward. 

At  Cincinnati,  on  September  22.  190S,  he  said  that 
the  Dingley  tariff  had  served  the  country  well  "but  its 
rates  have  become  generally  excessive.''  Mr.  Taft's 
speeches  during  the  campaign  contained  many  such 
statements.  They  are  well  within  the  memory  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinions  or  become  lukewarm  in  their 
defense.  And  yet  Senators  Aldrich,  Lodge.  Hale,  and 
some  others  express  bland  surprise  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  understanding  at  all  in  the  matter,  or  any 
general  idea  in  favor  of  either  upwards  or  downwards. 


has  been  multiplied  by  five.  The  facts  were  no  longer 
contested,  but  the  higher  rate  was  voted.  Examination 
of  the  Congressional  Record  shows  a  wearisome  num- 
ber of  such  instances  where  the  Aldrich  followers  have 
been  confuted  by  undisputed  facts  but  without  effect 
upon  their  votes.  

Mr.  Aldrich  is,  of  course,  correct  when  he  says  that 
of  the  innumerable  deputations  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee there  were  hardly  am-  that  demanded  reductions. 
The  appeal  was  always  for  an  increase.  But  to  assume 
to  read  the  voice  of  the  country  in  these  deputations  is 
an  obvious  mistake.  Those  who  are  interested  in  an 
increase  of  the  tariff  are  well  organized,  equipped  with 
statistics  and  in  every  way  in  a  position  to  present  their 
views  in  an  orderly  way  at  Washington.  For  the  most 
part  they  come  from  Xew  England  States  and  it  is  not 
a  little  significant  that  the  strongest  newspaper  pro- 
tests come  from  the  very  districts  that  will  be  the  most 
benefited  by  a  raised  tariff  upon  such  commodities  as 
woolens.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Aldrich  should 
be  most  sensitive  to  representations  from  his  own  State, 
but  the  debates  seem  to  show  not  once  but  many  times 
that  he  has  acted  upon  information,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  furnished  to  him  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, accepted  without  verification  and  subsequently 
disproved.  But  the  disproof  makes  no  difference.  The 
"unanswerable  argument  of  the  vote"'  sweeps  evidence 
and  reason  upon  one  side  and  the  schedules  are  passed. 
In  many  cases  there  is  some  reason  for  the  taunt  that 
the  schedules  are  made  by  the  manufacturers'  com- 
mittees and  that  the  Senate  does  not  more  than  say 
ditto.  


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tariff  as  it 
now  stands  is  an  upward  revision  nearly  all  along  the 
line.  To  say  that  so  many  schedules  have  been  low- 
ered and  so  many  raised  is  merely  futile.  We  have  to 
discover  which  have  been  raised  and  which  have  been 
lowered.  To  make  a  merely  spectacular  decrease  of 
duty  upon  an  article  that  is  not  imported  at  all,  nor 
likely  to  be,  and  then  to  ask  us  to  witness  a  perform- 
ance in  relief  of  burdens  can  surely  deceive  no  one. 
Still  less  can  it  deceive  any  one  when  such  "decreases" 
are  accompanied  by  increases  upon  articles  of  universal 
and  domestic  use.  Xo  one  denies  that  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  bill  will  be  to  make  living  a  shade  more,  and 
not  less,  costly  than  it  is  now,  and  to  place  a  slightly 
heavier,  and  not  a  lighter,  burden  upon  wages.  Those 
who  expected  that  prices  would  fall  as  a  result  of 
the  tariff  bill  will  find  that  they  have  increased.  The 
bill,  in  other  words,  will  have  a  diametrically  opposite 
effect  to  the  one  so  confidently  anticipated. 

The  various  schedules  have  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  mere  bludgeon  force  of  votes.  Neither  reason  nor 
argument  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Xo  matter 
how  complete  the  pulverization  of  the  Aldrich  conten- 
tions, no  matter  how  complete  the  proof  that  thev  were 
founded  upon  misinformation,  the  unanswerable  votes 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  razors.  The  House  bill  found  the  rate  at 
55  per  cent  and  slightly  increased  it.  The  Senate  raised 
it  again  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  argument  was  that 
when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  there  were  sixtv- 
seven  razor-making  concerns  in  the  country,  whereas 
now  there  are  only  five.     But    it    was    unanswerably 

1  hat  at  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  there  was 
razor-maker  in  the  country,  the  other  sixtv- 
merely  assemblers  of  the  imported  parts,  and 

:ider  the  comparatively  low  Dingley  rate  the  one 


There  now  seems  small  reason  to  hope  that  this  bill 
will  come  to  the  President  in  a  shape  conforming  to  his 
declared  wishes  or  to  the  good  faith  of  the  party.  Will 
the  President  approve  it?  The  Argonaut  thinks  not — 
and  it  hopes  not.  The  promise  of  the  party  is  plain, 
and  nothing  less  than  its  due  performance  will  or  should 
satisfy  the  country.  Mr.  Taft  ought  not  to  be  a  party 
to  a  "revision"  essentially  fraudulent  in  principle  and 
method  and  in  default  of  a  distinct  pledge.  We  believe 
that  if  Mr.  Taft  shall  sign  this  bill  in  anything  like  its 
present  form  it  will  be  taken  by  the  country  as  an  act 
done  in  the  spirit  of  timidity  and  surrender  and  that 
it  will  mark  a  decline  in  his  public  standing.  He  is 
now  believed  to  be  a  strong  man  and  respected  as  such. 
If  he  shall  sign  this  bill  he  will  be  regarded  by  multi- 
tudes as  a  weak  man.  and  ultimately  he.  his  party,  and 
his  country  will  pay  the  penalty.  Just  what  form  this 
penalty  will  take  does  not  plainly  appear,  but  probably 
it  will  usher  in  an  era  of  aggressive  personalism  in 
national  affairs  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  its  inspiring 
figurehead.  . 


motions,  under  the  rule  of  persistent  favoritism,  which 
has  made  Wood  out  of  time,  out  of  rank,  out  of  all 
professional  propriety,  and  under  circumstances  of 
gross  injustice  to  the  official  organization,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  General  Wood  is  todav 
commander-in-chief  for  this  simple  reason — this  and 
none  other — that  he  is  the  personal  friend  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  was  and  is  an  injustice  and  an  outrage 
of  which  every  officer  in  the  higher  ranks  of  military 
service  is  in  some  degree  a  victim,  since  under  the 
rule  of  seniority  it  hinders  promotion  all  along  the 
line. 

It  is  no  answer  to  criticism  of  the  courses  by  which 
General  Wood  has  been  foisted  upon  the  army  as  its 
commander-in-chief  that  he  is  an  able  and  personally 
worthy  man.  If  ability  and  personal  worthiness  had 
been  the  requirement  for  promotion,  it  might  have  been 
answered  equally  well  in  the  person  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  officers  entitled  to  consideration  by  a  record 
of  life-long  and  heroic  service. 


The  Head  of  the  Army. 

Under  the  seniority  rule  General  Leonard  Wood  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine  now  becomes  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  bar  death  or  disability  he  will  hold  that  posi- 
tion for  fifteen  years,  or  until  the  age  of  compulsory 
retirement.  This  means  that  there  is  no  hope  that  any 
one  of  the  many  able  and  deserving  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  looked  not  unnaturally  nor  illegitimately  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  in  the  service.  The  game  is 
blocked,  and  by  a  man  who.  while  personally  worthy 
and  while  possibly  competent,  is  not  a  carefully  edu- 
cated soldier  or  entitled  by  distinguished  service  to  spe- 
cial honors. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  officers  of  the  army  are 
resentful  at  a  situation  which  thus  balks  a  natural  and 
proper  professional  ambition.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  service  has  suffered  a  shock  which  has  wounded 
its  spirit  and  impressed  it  with  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice.  Likewise,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Congress, 
wishing  in  so  far  as  it  may  to  rebuke  an  active,  mis- 
chievous, and  even  vicious  favoritism,  has  vacated  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  making  no  provision  for 
any  place  in  the  service  higher  than  that  of  major- 
general. 

Perhaps  no  single  act  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's career  is  so  much  to  be  criticized  as  the  Wood 
incident.  Wood  was  an  army  doctor,  a  creditable  and 
even  a  brilliant  man.  entirely  worthy  in  all  his  rela- 
tionships. Under  leave  of  absence  he  assumed  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Rough  Riders'  regiment,  of  which 
Roosevelt  became  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  second  in 
command.  Later  on,  when  Roosevelt's  experience  had 
gone  far  enough  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  higher  rank, 
he  used  his  influence  with  McKinley  to  have  Colonel 
\\  ood  made  a  brigadier-general,  thus  making  the 
vacancy  he  desired  for  himself  in  the  Rough  Riders' 
regiment.     This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  pro- 


The  Original  Issue  at  McCloud. 
Now  that  the  trouble  at  McCloud  is  over,  that  riot 
has  had  its  brief  hour  and  has  met  its  inevitable  rebuke, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  grievances  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  unpleasantness.  As  the 
Argonaut  is  informed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  mill  company  upon 
paying  its  employees  not  with  money  but  in  kind — with 
board  in  its  mess  houses,  and  with  "orders"  on  its  own 
stores.  The  ruling  wage  was  low — $1.75  per  day — and 
it  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  policy  above  defined. 
That  is,  the  company  got  from  the  workman  not  merely 
his  labor,  but  a  profit  upon  such  merchandise  as  he 
should  buy  at  the  company's  store,  it  being  obligatory 
that  he  should  deal  with  these  rather  than  with  inde- 
pendent stores. 

These  are  chronic  causes  of  difficulty  between 
employee  and  employer,  and  they  must  remain  such  so 
long  as  and  wherever  they  are  practiced.  It  is  not  fair 
that  men  having  earned  their  pay  shall  not  receive  it 
in  hand,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  submit  to  the 
mess-house  and  store-order  system  without  discontent 
and  protest.  In  so  far  as  the  recent  strike  was  a  pro- 
test against  this  system  of  payment,  it  was  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Argonaut  not  only  a  just,  but  a  justifiable 
movement.  Men  who  have  earned  their  wages  have  the 
right  to  get  it  in  money,  and  not  in  a  form  which 
yields  another  rake-off  to  the  employer.  The  store- 
order  system  under  any  circumstances  is  a  questionable 
one,  and  under  most  circumstances  it  is  nothing  better 
than  an  outrage  against  the  interest  and  self-respect  of 
the  wage-earner.  We  hope  that  at  McCloud  and  else- 
where there  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  protest  against 
this  scheme,  and  that  the  movement  will  not  cease  until 
it  shall  be  eradicated  from  the  industrial  system  of 
California.  The  Argonaut  pledges  to  labor,  organized 
or  other,  such  support  as  it  may  give  to  those  who 
shall  decline  cooperation  with  employers  who  seek  to 
enforce  this  essentially  unjust  and  vicious  system. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  movement  at  McCloud 
should  by  its  extravagance  and  criminality  have  raised 
a  new  issue  and  have  put  the  McCloud  workmen  in  the 
position  of  violators  of  law  and  order,  against  whom 
the  forces  of  society  had  to  be  arrayed  for  preservation 
of  peace  and  social  order.  By  this  folly  and  criminality 
infinite  harm  has  been  done  to  a  cause  which  appears 
to  have  been  founded  in  equity  and  justice. 

The  incident  illustrates  strikingly  the  tendency  of 
organized  labor  to  proceed  under  sinister  leadership 
to  excessive  courses.  It  is  this  that  has  put  organized 
labor  as  a  social  factor  under  suspicion  and  in  discredit 
with  conservative  men.  Rarely  does  it  have  the  judg- 
ment to  limit  its  demands  to  legitimate  and  just  objects 
and  to  enforce  them  by  orderly  and  legitimate  methods. 
Somehow  the  hotheads  and  scalawags  commonly  con- 
trive to  overbear  and  overslaugh  the  better  element, 
and  to  lead  labor  movements  into  courses  which  must 
be  condemned  as  subversive  of  law  and  order  and  there- 
fore restrained  by  the  strong  hand.  By  this  means 
organized  labor  makes  itself  a  menace  and  a  stench,  and 
drives  to  opposition  many  who  like  the  Argonaut  would 
gladly  support  it  in  movements  founded  in  justice  and 
pursued  with  legality  and  propriety. 

This  great  lesson  must  be  learned  by  organized  labor, 
namely,  that  labor  under  organization  has  no  rights 
which  do  not  equally  belong  to  it  in  its  unorganized 
character.  Labor  has  indeed  a  greater  power  under 
organization,  and  an  entirely  legitimate  power.  But  the 
rights  of  ten  thousand  men  in  cooperative  protest  are 
no  greater,  nor,  indeed,  in  anv  wise  different  from  the 
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rights  of  any  one  man  acting  by  himself.  If  labor 
could  learn  this  lesson,  if  it  could  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  moderation,  if  it  could  learn  to  act  with 
justice  and  restraint,  the  battle  for  whatever  rights  are 
now  denied — as.  for  example,  in  the  McCloud  case — 
would  quickly  be  won.  We  say  it  would  be  won, 
because  the  judgment  of  the  country  would  sustain 
every  movement  founded  in  equity  and  pursued  legiti- 
mately. Here,  for  example,  is  the  Argonaut,  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  support  labor,  organized  or  other- 
wise, in  its  demand  for  abolition  of  the  store-order 
system.  But  in  nearly  every  crisis  it  is  compelled  in 
effect  to  support  the  opposing  side  because  labor 
through  its  sinister  and  besotted  leaders  persists  in 
going  to  lengths  which  judgment  and  conscience  can  not 
approve,  and  which  can  not  be  supported  without  aban- 
donment of  the  principles  which  support  peace  and 
social  order.  , 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  belonged  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  to  the  staunch  Xew  England  stock  that  was 
the  mother  of  high  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds  and  the 
preserver  of  the  old  virtues  that  we  like  to  think  of 
as  still  with  us.  Dr.  Hale  was  eighty-seven  years  of 
age  when  he  died.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  half  a 
century  ago  and  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  an  author,  a  preacher,  a  teacher,  and  a  philanthro- 
pist. We  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  American  life,  as  the  typical 
American  whose  character  honored  his  country.  With 
the  exception  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  he  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  "old  guard,"  and  Mrs.  Howe  is  ninety 
years  of  age. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  useful  citizen 
than  Dr.  Hale.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  genius 
of  goodness  it  belonged  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  of  his  day  and  generation.  With  an  enthusiasm 
for  public  affairs — an  enthusiasm  that  was  a  veritable 
elixir  of  life — an  unquenchable  aspiration  to  be  up  and 
doing  for  the  well-being  of  humanity,  a  perpetual  thirst 
for  participation  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  common  inter- 
est, he  yet  never  enforced  antagonisms,  and  we  may 
doubt  if  there  is  today  a  single  painful  memory  caused 
by  anything  that  Dr.  Hale  ever  said  or  did  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  career.  A  fine  example  of  his  incur- 
able optimism  was  the  celebrated  reply  that  he  made  to 
the  friend  who  invited  him  to  lament  over  the  divorce 
statistics  of  Xew  York.  Making  a  rapid  mental  com- 
putation, he  replied  that  to  him  the  appealing  fact  was 
the  vastly  greater  number  of  happy  and  harmonious 
homes  that  were  indicated  by  the  figures  before  him. 
"Think,"  he  said  in  effect,  "of  the  uncounted  thousands 
of  domestic  circles  whose  tranquillity  saves  them  from 
publicity  and  whence  the  aroma  of  marital  felicity  per- 
meates the  community  as  a  benediction."  That  was  the 
keynote  to  Dr.  Hale's  life.  His  eyes  were  perpetually 
open  to  the  things  of  good  repute.  The  beautiful  and 
the  true  were  the  dominant  features  of  his  mental  land- 
scape. Xo  man  was  more  keenly  aware  of  evil,  or 
deplored  it  more,  but  he  had  his  own  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  Denunciation  was  not  a  part  of  his  armory. 
He  found  that  the  most  effective  of  all  weapons  against 
evil  was  the  strenuous  cultivation  of  its  opposite,  the 
erection  of  ramparts  of  individual  virtue  against  the 
inroads  of  wrong-doing. 

Extensive  as  was  Dr.  Hale's  authorship — a  long  list 
of  books  stands  to  his  credit — prominent  as  was  his 
position  as  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered best  for  his  personal  character,  his  incomparable 
sermons,  and  for  his  contributions  to  current  maga- 
zines. Those  who  looked  weekly  for  his  advice,  for 
his  helpful  comments  upon  the  troubles  of  daily  life, 
for  his  constant  exhortations  to  courage  and  duty, 
must  be  numbered  by  millions.  Old  age  could  not 
instill  any  trace  of  discouragement  or  weariness  into 
his  writings.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
hopeful  youth,  he  tried  always  to  make  others  see  the 
golden  future  that  was  the  one  great  reality  to  his 
vision.  We  may  search  the  whole  country  through 
and  we  shall  not  find  any  man  whom  we  can  so  ill  spare 
as  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


San  Francisco's  Theatrical  Needs. 

As  usual  in  the  early  summer  good  things  theatrical 
are  coming  our  way.  We  have  had  Otis  Skinner  and 
John  Drew.  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Mrs.  Fiske  are  now 
with  us.  Marie  Doro,  Blanche  Bates,  and  others  are 
billed  for  dates  later  on.  All  this  after  so  much  wearying 
commonplace,  is  refreshing  and  really  important.  But 
all  these  attractions  come  at  a  time  when  many  people 


are  out  of  town  for  the  summer,  likewise  at  a  time 
when  San  Francisco  is  at  her  worst  at  the  point  of 
weather,  and  when  there  are  practically  no  visitors. 
In  the  winter  season,  when  San  Francisco  is  at  her 
best,  when  she  makes  her  strongest  appeal  to  visitors 
and  pleasure-seekers,  we  have  little  that  is  worth  while 
at  the  theatres. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  earlier  days  we  had  an 
organization  of  dramatic  forces  quite  our  own;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  American  dramatic  art  originated  and  devel- 
oped here.  Edwin  Booth  won  his  first  successes  in 
California,  while  John  McCullough  was  practically 
local  here.  Lawrence  Barrett,  too,  was  for  a  long  time 
as  much  a  Californian  as  a  New  Yorker,  and  Maude 
Adams,  probably  the  most  artistic  and  popular  actress 
on  the  stage  today,  grew  up  here.  Likewise  Blanche 
Bates  and  David  Warfield  are  California  products. 
The  list  might  be  lengthened  indefinitely,  all  tending 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  was  once  not 
merely  a  point  on  the  route  of  the  road  shows,  but  really 
a  dramatic  centre  with  an  organization,  with  certain 
fixed  standards  and  a  distinct  identity  of  its  own. 

The  change  in  the  theatrical  fashion  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  the  change  in  managerial 
methods  much  more.  The  result  is  that  California  is 
no  longer  a  theatrical  centre.  We  have  no  organiza- 
tion of  our  own  worth  speaking  of;  we  accept  what 
comes  our  way  and  we  take  it  when  it  suits  the  dra- 
matic autocrats  to  send  if.  And  so  we  get  in  the  off 
season  the  attractions  which  in  the  height  of  the  season 
are  played  in  Xew  York  and  other  large  Eastern  cities. 

Now,  San  Francisco  has  aspirations  as  a  centre  of 
winter  interests.  We  invite  the  world  to  come  to  us 
at  the  season  of  greatest  climatic  charm  here,  and 
many  accept  the  invitation.  But  aside  from  climate 
we  have  relatively  little  to  offer.  During  much  of  the 
time  in  what  ought  to  be  our  most  brilliant  season 
we  have  nothing  at  the  theatres  above  the  level  of  melo- 
drama, farce-comedy,  and  vaudeville.  Compared  with 
the  theatrical  interests  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities, 
notably  Xew  York,  and  compared  with  our  own  earlier 
period,  the  sphere  of  theatrical  interest  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  winter  season  is  pitifully  bare. 

If  San  Francisco  is  to  bid  successfully  as  of  old  as 
a  place  of  winter  residence,  we  must  have  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
Xotably  we  must  have  a  distinct  betterment  in  the 
theatrical  bill  of  fare  in  the  winter  season.  At  a  time 
when  we  had  fewer  people,  when  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  less  developed,  when  the  theatre-going  habit 
was  distinctly  less  pronounced,  and  when  there  was 
less  money  to  spend,  we  had  a  good  theatre.  Why  can 
we  not  have  it  now?  Is  it  a  necessity  that  we  must 
wait  upon  the  whim  and  the  interest  of  those  Eastern 
managers  who  have  made  the  "amusement  trade"  their 
own? 

This  matter  has  its  serious  side.  It  relates  not  merely 
to  the  charm  of  life  in  San  Francisco,  but  to  the  vitality 
of  business  here.  Without  those  conditions  which 
afford  entertainment  to  visitors — the  theatre  being  one 
of  the  most  important — we  shall  not  succeed  in  reestab- 
lishing San  Francisco  as  a  winter  headquarters  for  the 
Western  half  of  the  continent. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr.  Devlin's  statements 
before  a  Senate  committee  have  cleared  up  all  question 
with  respect  to  his  personal  responsibility  for  whatever 
was  amiss  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Perrin  on  account  of  land  frauds  in  Arizona.  Devlin 
came  into  the  United  States  attorneyship  at  a  time 
when  this  case  was  already  well  advanced.  He  took  it 
as  he  found  it,  presumably  with  no  knowledge,  and 
certainly  with  no  responsibility  for  the  methods  by 
which  it  had  been  worked  up.  Perrin's  charges  relate, 
therefore,  not  to  Devlin,  but  to  those  who  came  before 
him,  notably  the  government  agent  through  whom  the 
indictment  and  the  evidence  were  developed — none 
other,  in  fact,  than  W.  J.  Burns,  of  whose  way  of  doing 
things  we  have  some  knowledge  in  San  Francisco. 
It  will  be  charged,  so  it  is  intimated,  that  Burns  secured 
the  indictment  of  Perrin  by  appealing  to  the  grand  jury 
in  the  name  of  the  then  President.  Roosevelt,  that  the 
indictment  was  secured  through  what  assumed  to  be 
executive  influence — ordered,  so  to  speak.  It  is  fur- 
ther intimated  that  the  case  was  supported  in  the  matter 
of  evidence  under  a  system  akin  to  bribery  and  suborna- 
tion. These  matters  are  to  be  probed.  All  this  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  Mr.  Devlin,  whose  reappointment 
we  are  told  will  now  be  confirmed,  as  it  ought  to  be. 


In  no  sense  is  he  personally  at  fault;  it  has  been  his 
misfortune  to  be  associated  with  a  case  which  those 
who  came  before  him  had  bungled  and  discredited,  if, 
indeed,  nothing  worse. 


Nobody  will  have  the  right  to  complain  if  Canada 
shall  enter  upon  a  project  of  navy  building.  We  have 
set  a  bad  example,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that 
our  nearest  neighbor  should  imitate  it.  The  movement 
is  certain  to  be  encouraged  in  England,  to  whom  a 
Canadian  fleet  would  be  a  distinct  addition  at  the  point 
of  sea  power  without  by  any  possibility  attaining  a 
development  'tending  to  make  the  mother  country 
uneasy.  The  LTnited  States  and  Canada  have  lived  now 
side  by  side  for  135  years — a  century  and  a  third — an./ 
only  on  one  occasion  has  there  been  any  need  of  a 
navy  on  either  side.  And  even  then  it  was  a  stupid 
business,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  wholly  fruitless  as 
connected  with  ultimate  effects.  The  history  of  our 
relations  with  Canada  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  amicable  neighborship  between  great  com- 
munities, and  it  would  indeed  be  a  pity  if  we  should 
spoil  the  picture  by  a  policy  at  once  unnecessary  and 
reactionary.  Still,  since  there  is  no  law  preventing  a 
nation  more  than  an  individual  from  making  a  fool  of 
itself,  Canada  may  go  ahead  with  her  navy.  And  we 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  speak  the  mind  of  plain 
common  sense  with  respect  to  this  enterprise  without 
violation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  good  manners. 


Collins's  application  to  Governor  Gillett  for  a  pardon 
almost  excites  admiration  for  its  audacity.  It  is  about 
five  years  ago  since  this  adroit  rogue  was  accused  of 
bigamy  under  circumstances  that  failed  to  show  a  single 
extenuating  fact  and  accompanied  with  such  peculiar 
forms  of  depravity  and  hypocrisy  as  to  deprive  him  of 
any  trace  of  the  sympathy  that  is  sometimes  extended 
to  this  kind  of  criminal.  He  escaped  to  Canada,  was 
extradited  at  heavy  expense,  and  then  began  the 
extraordinary  series  of  manoeuvres  that  have  so  far 
been  successful  in  keeping  him  from  San  Quentin. 
During  a  large  part  of  a  period  covering  five  years  he 
has  been  virtually  at  liberty,  carrying  his  case  from  one 
court  to  another,  not  upon  substantial  pleas  for  justice, 
but  upon  technical  points  too  vexatious,  involved,  and 
wearisome  for  the  lay  mind  to  understand.  Xow  at 
last  he  seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  Even  a 
mind  of  sinister  fertility  can  suggest  no  further  cause 
for  a  delay  of  justice,  and  so  he  asks  the  governor  for 
a  pardon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  now  have 
cause  to  realize  that  for  his  offense  with  its  concomi- 
tants of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  pardon  and  even  little  human  sympathy. 


Judge  Olmstead  of  the  children's  court  in  Xew  York 
City  has  gone  straight  back  to  Solomon  for  inspira- 
tion in  the  matter  of  disciplining  youthful  rowdies 
whose  carryings  on  have  greatly  disturbed  subway  pas- 
sengers during  the  past  year.  Last  week  he  gave  the 
parents  of  four  lads  convicted  of  gross  misbehavior 
choice  between  paying  fines  in  considerable  sums  or  of 
applying  the  rod  at  the  direction  of  the  court  and  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  one  of  its  officers.  In 
even,-  instance  the  parents  preferred  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hide,  so  to  speak,  and  the  rod  in  the  form  of  a 
leather  strap  was  well  laid  on  by  paternal  hands  with  a 
bailiff  on  the  spot  to  see  that  there  was  no  shirking. 
It  is  believed  that  this  treatment  rigorously  persisted 
in  will  stop  a  species  of  hoodlumism  which  has  been  a 
source  of  unspeakable  annoyance  for  many  months. 


The  three  thousand  extra  recruits  desired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  will  enable  the  government  to 
keep  sixteen  battleships  in  commission  and  to  hold  all 
the  rest  of  the  battleship  fleet — having  them  in  condi- 
tion for  active  service  at  a  moment's  notice — in  reserve. 
It  requires  a  good-sized  fraction  of  a  battleship's  full 
complement  of  officers  and  men  to  keep  it  in  reserve, 
and  at  present  it  is  impossible  with  the  force  enlisted 
to  do  otherwise  than  reduce  most  of  the  ships  not  in 
commission  to  the  "out-of-condition"  class.  With  the 
completion  in  the  near  future  of  the  Michigan,  South 
Carolina,  Delaware,  and  Xorth  Dakota  there  will  be 
twenty-eight  in  the  fleet,  and  the  twelve  not  kept  in 
commission  can  be  kept  constantly  in  reserve  with  the 
prospective  additional  recruiting  strength. 


The  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
changed  by  official  order  from  La  Boca  to  Balboa.  The 
significance  of  Balboa  is  at  once  apparent,  since  it  was 
the  early  explorer  of  that  name  who  first  crossed  the 
isthmus  and  from  the  top  of  the  divide  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Caribbean  terminal  will  not  be 
changed,  for  nothing  could  be  better  than  C 
is  the  Spanish  word  for  Columbus. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Senator  Root  is  responsible  for  the  prediction  that  the  tariff 
will  be  disposed  of  and  Congress  stand  adjourned  not  later 
than  July  1.  He  thus  committed  himself  immediately  after 
conference  with  the  President  and  while  he  was  still,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Senator  Aldrich  said  the  same 
thing  immediately  afterward,  and  if  this  combined  forecast 
should  prove  inaccurate  it  can  only  be  because  of  something 
quite   unforeseen. 

Mr.  Aldrich  went  so  far  as  to  lay  a  wager.  His  statement 
was  challenged  by  Secretary  Meyer,  who  believed  that  pro- 
ceedings would  be  extended  at  least  to  August  1.  "I'll  go  you 
for  anything  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  a  sum  large 
enough  to  be  interesting  was  agreed  upon.  Later  in  the 
evening  some  one  remarked  to  Mr.  Aldrich  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  share  in  Mr.  Meyer's  bet.  "Don't  bother  about 
asking  him  for  it,"  returned  Mr.  Aldrich  confidently;  "I  will 
double  the  same  bet  with  you."  On  the  other  band,  Vice- 
President  Sherman  gives  July  20  as  the  earliest  date  for 
adjournment,  while  a  Southern  senator  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Congress  will  never  adjourn  at  alL 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Aldrich  is  overlooking  the  possible 
strength  of  an  insurgent  movement.  Something  like  a  con- 
certed movement  is  said  to  be  on  foot  between  the  Repub- 
lican rebels  in  the  Senate  and  their  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  .plan  is  that  as  many  Republican  senators  as  can  be  per- 
suaded to  do  so  shall  vote  against  the  Aldrich  bill  in  the 
Senate  in  order  to  give  moral  support  to  a  similar  movement 
in  the  House  against  the  conference  report.  Six  or  eight 
Republican  senators  are  said  to  be  willing  thus  to  hoist  the 
red  flag.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  La  Follette,  Cummins. 
Dolliver,  Brown  of  Nebraska,  and  Bristow  of  Kansas.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  House  insurgents  follow  the  same  plan 
they  may  be  successful  in  defeating  the  bill  with  the  aid  of 
the  solid  Democratic  vote.  So  far  the  Senate  leaders  are  not 
very  badly  frightened,  but  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  that 
might  easily  delay  the  final  adjournment. 


speak  of  a  violent  assault  as  indicating  an  "exceedingly  mer- 
curial disposition"  smacks  somewhat  of  the  old  days  of  fron- 
tier journalism: 

For  a  public  man  who  has  risen  to  that  position  in  his 
party  where  he  is  seriously  considered  as  available  timber  for 
the  presidency  Senator  Bailey  is  a  peculiar  and  discouraging 
procession  of  disappointments.  The  incident  in  the  Capitol 
last  Thursday,  when  the  Texas  senator  engaged  in  an 
unseemly  personal  encounter  with  a  newspaper  writer,  is  the 
latest  indication  of  the  exceedingly  mercurial  disposition  of 
the  man.  His  own  attitude  as  a  public  servant  is  so  exclu- 
sive and  repellent  toward  the  people  that  the  suspicion  of  the 
people  is  constantly  whetted  and  he  courts  the  sinister  allu- 
sions and  deductions  of  which  he  loudly  complains. 


The  Boston  Traveler  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

"Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?"  was  the  subject  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan's  recent  speech  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  And  Miss 
Democracy  answers:  "The  Night  Is  Dark,  and  I  Am  Far 
from  Home.     You  Led  Me  On." 

That's  not  so  bad  for  Boston. 


The  New  York  World  is  very,  very  angry  with  the  sixteen 
Democrats  who  voted  against  free  lumber.     The  World  says: 

These  are  political  sins  for  which  punishment  is  certain. 
They  affront  decency  and  good  faith.  They  reveal  a  degrada- 
tion'in  our  political  life  which  almost  passes  belief.  They  put 
the  Democratic  party  on  trial,  not  for  its  principles,  but  for 
its  honesty.  Errors  of  judgment  may  be  defended  and 
excused,  but  perfidy  finds  no  apologist  anywhere. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  these  strictures  are  intemperate. 
Nothing  more  cynically  immoral  from  the  political  point  of 
view  has  been  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  Democratic  national 
platform  was  precise  and  definite  upon  this  point  of  free 
lumber : 

We  demand  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood- 
pulp,  print  paper,  lumber,  timber  and  logs,  and  that  these 
articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  question  comes  up  in  the  Senate  in  due  course  and 
sixteen  Democrats,  who  must  naturally  carry  their  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  party  platform,  are  found  to  vote 
against  its  success,  only  ten  being  found  to  support  their  con- 
tentions by  their  votes.  What  is  the  voter  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  such  demoralization  ?  Assuming  that  there  are 
voters  who  believe  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  on  lumber, 
for  whom  are  they  to  vote  at  the  next  election  with  such  a 
spectacle  of  impudent  repudiation  of  pledges  before  them? 

.  The  newspapers  are  still  discussing  with  some  heat  the 
simulated  surprise  with  which  Mr.  Aldrich  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  preelection  understanding  about  a  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff.  The  Congressional  Record  represents 
him  as  asking,  "Where  did  we  ever  make  the  statement  that 
we  would  revise  the  tariff  downward  ?"  Senator  Cabot  Lodge 
is  similarly  reported  as  saying,  "Nobody  ever  pledged  me  to 
a  revision  downward,  any  more  than  to  a  revision  upward." 

Other  senators  waxed  still  more  indignant.  Senator  Hey- 
burn  joined  the  chorus  by  the  remark.  "An  imaginary  promise 
to  reduce  the  tariff.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  pledge  rest- 
ing upon  us,  and  there  is  no  such  duty  resting  anywhere," 
while  Senator  Hale  came  in  at  the  finish  with  a  reference  to 
"Those  who  perhaps  exaggerate  the  constant  cry  of  revision 
downward,  which  was  never  put  into  the  Republican  plat- 
form." 

All  these  contentions  are  quite  correct,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
single  glance  at  the  convention  proceedings.  The  Chicago 
platform  reads  as  follows: 

The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately 
following  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 

There  is  no  expressed  indication  as  to  whether  the  revision 
is  to  be  upward  or  downward.  The  quartet  of  senators  who 
have  been  quoted  are  exactly  and  technically  correct  But 
we  can  get  at  the  full  inwardness  of  the  situation  by  supposing 
that  they  had  said  these  things  before  the  election  instead  of 
afterward.  Among  all  the  authoritative  speeches  that  were 
made  there  is  not  one  that  hints  of  any  cloudiness  upon  the 
point  of  the  direction  that  the  revision  should  take. 

Senator  Bailey's  assault  upon  Mr.  Manning,  the  correspond- 
ent of  a  New  York  paper,  for  venturing  upon  strictures  that 
the  senator  did  not  like  is  severely  commented  upon  in  the 
Tribune  of  Austin,  Texas: 

Senator    Bailey's    assault    on    a    New    York    correspondent 

yesterday     is     characteristic     of     Bailey.     Texas    oeople    will 

remember  how  Bailey  carried  a  revolver  in  his   hand   satchel 

during  his  campaign  two  years  ago,  and,  according  to  his  own 

statement     took  it  out  and  showed  it  when  his  enemies  got  to 

talking   aK.ut   mm."     Bailey's  use  of  the  word   "liar"   is  also 

well   known,   the  senator  having  spoken  the  word    1?00  times 

during    his    investigation    by    the    legislative    committee    here" 

::-  :t  abuse  and  cowardly  assaults  are  characteristic  of 

•    when  the  despatches   told  of  his  trying  to   choke  a 

they  only  wonder  that  he  didn't  strike  from  behind. 

San    Antonio    Daily    Express    is    a    little    milder.      To  | 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says  that  "Persons  desirous  to 
serve  the  nation  as  its  representatives  to  China  are  urgently 
requested  to  send  in  their  names."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  very  much  the  same  thing  of  the  English  embassy : 

What  is  wanted  is  a  man  of  the  type,  the  high  attainments, 
and  the  rare  qualities  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  He  must  be 
able  to  take  rank  with  his  illustrious  predecessors  from  this 
country  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  boom-boom  bassnirum 
type  of  man  is  not  wanted — the  mere  "prominent  citizen"  who 
figures  largely  in  the  public  eye.  but  who  lacks  sound  and 
proved  abilities.  Does  anybody  know  of  such  a  person  ? 
President  Taft  has  not  been  able  to  find  him,  and  he  is  looking 
for  him  all  the  time.  He  hasn't  anybody  in  mind  for  the 
London  post.  None  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been 
"mentioned"  is  being  "considered." 

But  the  China  post  is  actually  the  more  important  in  Mr. 
Taft's  estimation.  There  are  plenty  of  men  of  the  ordinary 
type  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  serve  their  country*  in 
Peking,  but  the  President  does  not  want  an  ordinary  man. 
Says  the  Post: 

He  is  seeking  an  extraordinary  man,  in  the  sense  that  he 
must  have  abilities  not  possessed  by  the  average  diplomat. 
Mr.  Taft  was  not  greatly  disappointed,  nor.  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected, greatly  astonished,  when  the  offer  of  the  post  was 
refused  by  ex-Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon.  He  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  greatly  pleased  if  John  Hays  Hammond  had 
accepted.  - 

The  Dreadnought  has  so  far  become  a  household  word  that 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  the  present  time  no  less 
than  seventy  of  these  leviathans  will  this  year  either  be  built 
or  under  construction  or  authorized.  Each  of  them  represents 
an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000  or  an  aggregate  of  $700,- 
000,000.  These  seventy  Dreadnoughts  are  divided  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  follows:  Great  Britain.  IS;  Germany, 
13;  United  States,  8;  Japan.  8;  France,  6:  Brazil,  3:  Italy.  2: 
Russia,  4;  China,  3:  Chile,  2;  Argentina,  3. 


OLD  SHIPS. 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  senators  whose  terms  will  expire  with 
the  present  Congress:  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  (R-).  Rhode  Island: 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  (R-),  Indiana;  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  (R-), 
Connecticut:  Elmer  J.  Burkett  (R-),  Nebraska:  Julius  C.  Bur- 
rows (R.),  Michigan ;  Thomas  H.  Carter  f  R.),  Montana : 
Moses  E.  Clapp  (R-),  Minnesota :  Clarence  D.  Clark  (R.), 
Wyoming ;  Charles  A.  Culberson  (D.),  Texas ;  John  W. 
Daniel  (D.),  Virginia;  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (R.),  New  York; 
Charles  Dick  (R.),  Ohio:  Henry  A.  du  Pont  (R.),  Delaware; 
Frank  P.  Flint  (R.),  California :  James  B.  Frazier  (D.), 
Tennessee:  Eugene  Hale  (R.).  Maine;  John  Kean  iR.).  New 
Jersey;  Robert  M.  La  Follette  (R-),  Wisconsin;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (R-),  Massachusetts;  Porter  J.  McCumber  (R.),  North 
Dakota;  Hernando  D.  Money  i  D.),  Mississippi ;  George  S. 
Nixon  (R-),  Nevada;  George  T.  Oliver  (R.),  Pennsylvania; 
Carroll  S.  Page  (R.),  Vermont;  Samuel  H.  Piles  (R.),  Wash- 
ington; Isidor  Rayner  (D.),  Maryland;  Nathan  B.  Scott  (R-), 
West  Virginia;  George  Sutherland  *  R.),  Utah ;  James  P. 
Taliaferro  (D.),  Florida;  William  Warner  (R.),  Missouri. 


Senator  Beveridge  likes  publicity,  but  it  must  be  of  a  kind 
approved  by  himself.  Some  days  ago  when  Senator  Gallinger 
expressed  his  mind  about  his  colleague  with  uncomfortable 
candor,  Senator  Beveridge  requested  that  the  comment  should 
be  struck  from  the  record.  "I  think  it  had  better  stand," 
replied  the  imperturbable  Gallinger.  A  little  later  the  shil- 
lalahs  were  whirling  once  more,  and  as  before  it  was 
Beveridge  who  got  the  worst  of  it  from  his  opponent.  Senator 
Hale.  "I  wish.  Senator  Hale,  you  would  cut  those  remarks 
out  of  the  official  copy,"  Senator  Beveridge  came  around  to 
say  when  it  was  all  over.  "I  won't,"  snapped  the  Maine 
senator,  and  the  next  morning  the  severest  curtain  lecture 
heard  at  this  session  of  Congress  was  embalmed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  There  is  a  permanent  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, however,  revised  for  binding  into  big  volumes,  and  Sena- 
tor Beveridge  still  has  hopes. 


If    men    could    learn    what    you    ships    know. 

Leaning  along  the  quay, — 
Old   giants   crippled  by  the   loud 

Wild  anger  of  the  Sea, — 
Surging  in  awe  and  wonderment 

The  souls  of  men  would  be  ! 
Could  you  but  tell  the  stately  joy 

Of  your  effectual  day, 
When  worked  by  anxious  hearts  you  swung. 

Sounding  the  channel-way. 
Under  a   sun-splashed   foreign  head 

Into  an  unknown  bay ! 
Oh,  that  some  master  caught  the  song 

Sung  round  your  flashing  wings, 
Ycur  coppered  prows,  and  found  the  full 

Calm  sense  of  awful  things 
You  ships  have  felt  who  made  the  road 

For  faiths  and  men  and  kings. 

Heading  out  for  the  dark  world  ends 

Where  fate  with  the  human  wars, 
Your  every  plank  was  a  story  brave. 

Song  spoke  from  your  bending  spars. 
Your  halliards  rang  to  the  morning  wind. 

Your  topmasts  frighted  the  stars ! 
We've  seen  the  summer  horizon  take 

On  white  ships   going  South 
Fair  dreams  and  desires  of  stranded  men 

Into  its  flaming  mouth ; 
Ships  drive  far  over  the  rich,  bright  Sea, 

Men  droop  in  a  land  of  drouth. 
They  watch  your  goings  and  muse  in  awe 

Of  all   that  the  high   ships  know 
Of  mammoth  billows  that  rise  and  wreck. 

Of  jagged  rocks  grinding  slow. 
Of  unknown  wonders,  away,  beyond. 

Where  never  the  landsmen  go. 

The  salt  that  burns  and  the  dreadful  death, 

Hoarse  cries  from   desolate  throats. 
Ropes  wrenching  loud  while  the  mountain  seas 

Flick  men   from   the   decks   like  motes ; 
Not  in   green   fabulous  isles   but   here 

Romance's    ensign    floats ! 
Romance?     That  dream's  a  lie!     You  fought 

The  hideous  battle  and  chance. 
Heard  brown  men  curse  at  the  frightful  things 

That  harass  a  ship's  advance — 
But  you've  been  far  out  where  the  world  is  new, 
_  You've   fathomed  the   real   Romance ! 
You  set  in  the  frowning  forest  oft 

The  germ  of  an  opulent  town  ; 
The  statesman's  empire-plans  have  spread 
_  And  he's  thrown  the  engines  down  ; 
Now  the  years  come  sad  to  you  dying  ships 

Without  hope  and  alone. 

Though  you  have  found  the  Ocean  sweet, 

Though  you  have  known  him  cruel. 
Though  your  lights  flared  like  the  beacon  fires 

Your  planks  shall  split  for  fuel. 
Now  you've  limped  up  the  river  slow. 

Fagged,   beaten  in   the  duel ! 
Brave  death  in  a  storm  is  not  your  doom ; 

They  towed  you  as  worn-out  slaves 
Far  from  the  reach  of  your  restless  wild 

Old  enemies,  the  waves, 
For  Ocean  chafes  at  the  masterful  ships 
_  And  black  revenge  he  craves ! 
You  found  fresh  worlds  with  your  slim,  swift  prow. 

Learned  more  than  the  greatest  shall, 
But  a  shameful  track  to  death  awaits 

Four-master  and  caraval : 
You  rot  with  the  black  coal-barges  round 

In  a  smoke -be  fogged   canal ! 

Old  ships  !     Old  ships !    It's  battle  and  bear — 

(The  nights  blot  out  the  sky, 
A  strong  man  offers  his  one  shamed  sob 

And  a  maiden  her  wept  "Good-bye," 
As  they  turn  in  the  dark  from  the  hallowed  place 

Where  the  old  ships  come  to  die). 
When  oft  in  the  caverned  night  men  muse 

On  life's  locked  mystery, 
Search  for  the  truth  in  place  and  power. 

The  has-been  and  to-be. 
The  answer  comes  in  visioned  death, 

Death  and  the  visioned  Sea, 
And  you  have  strode  that  opal  Sea. 

Touched   that  enchanted   sky. 
Fought  in  the  night,  and  loved  our  sun 

And  worked  your  part — Good-bye — 
For  all  your  knowledge  rots  with  you 

As  all  your  sorrows  die. 

— Furnley  Maurice,  in  The  Spectator. 


The  invention  of  coinage  is  due  to  the  Greeks,  most 
probably  to  the  bankers  of  Halicarnassos  and  adjacent 
Asia  Minor  Greek  colonies,  who,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Eighth  Century,  B.  C,  began  stamping  the  small  gold 
and  electron  ingots  which  passed  through  their  hands 
as  currency  with  a  mark  of  some  sort,  intended  to  guar- 
antee the  weight  and  purity  of  the  metal.  Such  ingots 
very  soon  assumed  a  round  and  more  regular  shape, 
which  we  find  already  in  the  older  silver  coins  from 
Egina,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Asia  Minor 
"beans." 

Ml^ 

The  Italian  government  has  refused  to  pension  the 
surviving  soldiers  who  fought  under  Garibaldi,  ten 
thousand  of  whom  still  survive. 


One  man  in  every  twelve  men  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  pay-roll  of  a  railroad. 


In  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building,  imbedded  in  the  pavement 
is  a  slab  of  marble  marking  the  grave  of  John 
Broughton,  who  was  a  verger  in  the  abbey  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  before  he  obtained  the  situation 
was  the  champion  prize-fighter  of  Great  Britain,  hold- 
ing the  belt  for  more  than  twelve  years.  The  guides 
who  show  people  around  the  abbey  say  that  when  he 
was  buried  in  the  cloister  some  of  his  admirers  wanted 
to  immortalize  him  with  an  appropriate  epitaph,  and 
they  indicate  a  blank  space  under  his  name  which  was 
left  for  the  inscription,  '"For  twelve  years  champion 
prize-fighter  of  England,"  but  it  was  prohibited. 


A  Xew  York  chauffeur,  William  Darragh.  has  been 
sentenced  to  serve  a  prison  sentence  for  running  down 
with  a  motor-car  and  killing  a  boy.  He  may  be  held 
twenty7  years,  but  good  conduct  will  reduce  the  term. 
Judge  Mulqueen  is  commended  for  his  course  under 
the  law  which  makes  accidental  killing  manslaughter 
when  recklessness  causes  the  accident. 


The  Epsom  Derby,  the  classic  event  of  the  English 
turf  and  the  blue-ribbon  feature  of  the  racing  season, 
won  the  last  week  in  May  by  King  Edward's  Minora, 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  greatest  of  all  flat 
races  on  the  turf  has  been  won  by  an  animal  belonging 
to  a  reigning  monarch. 

A  Denver  syndicate  has  bought  the  Argentine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  Colorado  and  will  extend  the  line  to 
the  top  of  Gray's  Peak.  342  feet  higher  than  the  point 
reached  by  the  Pike's  Peak  cog  road. 


Tune  19,  1909. 
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'THE  NARROW  PATH"  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  Tells   How  at  Least   One  Play  Has 
Proved  Too  Strong  for  the  Public  Taste. 


The  subject  which  has  been  most  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stage  this  season  is,  "What  is  the  limit  of 
public  endurance  in  the  matter  of  plays?  How  much 
vulgarity,  coarseness,  and  immorality  can  and  will  the 
public  endure  ?"  Xo  one  answered  the  question  because 
no  one  knew.  It  has  been  answered,  however,  and  by 
the  public  itself.  The  limit  was  reached  in  Mr.  John 
Montague's  drama  of  contemporary  fast  life,  "The  Nar- 
row Path."  It  was  the  first  play  of  its  author,  and 
unless  he  experiences  a  change  of  heart,  or  of  pen,  it 
will  be  his  last.  Mr.  Montague  has  seen  "The  Easiest 
Way"  and  decided  to  go  it  one  better  and  several  worse. 
"The  Narrow  Path"  was  produced  at  the  Hackett 
Theatre  and  had  a  run  of  one  night,  which  was  a  much 
longer  run  than  it  deserved.  How  such  a  play  could 
have  been  read  by  a  manager  of  any  experience  and 
accepted  and  how  it  could  have  been  produced  after 
the  first  rehearsal  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  the- 
atrical business.  It  is  coarse,  vulgar,  and  stupid.  Per- 
haps if  it  had  been  just  as  coarse  and  vulgar  and  had 
not  been  stupid  it  might  have  been  successful.  Stu- 
pidity is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  a  playwright.  He 
may  write  plays  that  are  coarse,  vulgar,  and  immoral 
to  the  last  degree,  but  if  they  have  theatrical  cleverness 
in  their  lines,  if  they  can  make  an  audience  laugh  or 
crv,  or  both,  the  other  qualities  are  not  counted  against 
them.  Then  there  is  "The  Blue  Mouse."  It  is  the 
most  immoral  little  mouse  that  ever  ran  through  a 
room,  but  it  is  an  amusing  little  mouse  and  its  immorali- 
ties are  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  Then  there  is  "The  Easiest  Way,"  which  has 
been  preached  against  and  written  against  until  it  is 
the  most  popular  play  now  on  the  boards.  But  it  is 
clever.  Eugene  W alter  knows  the  playwright's  art  and 
the  unfortunate  John  Montague  does  not. 

"The  Narrow  Path"  deals  with  the  woes  of  manicure 
girls,  who  are  supposed  to  lead  most  dangerous  lives, 
and  I  dare  say  that  they  do.  There  are  manicure  "par- 
lors" on  some  of  our  fashionable  thoroughfares,  and 
some  not  so  fashionable,  whose  patrons  are  not  so  much 
men  who  want  their  finger  nails  trimmed  and  polished 
as  who  want  their  hands  held  by  pretty  girls,  to  whom 
they  talk  nonsense  or  worse.  Let  a  woman  go  into  one 
of  these  "parlors"  at  the  hour  when  they  are  most  fre- 
quented by  men  and  she  will  be  met  by  sour  looks,  and 
she  will  realize  without  being  told  that  she  is  an 
intruder.  The  proprietors  of  these  places  select  their 
employees  with  a  view  to  their  drawing  capacity.  They 
must  be  good  looking,  or  if  they  are  not  actually  pretty 
they  must  have  a  coaxing  way  with  them  and  they  must 
be  smartly  dressed  and  make  themselves  so  alluring 
that  they  will  not  only  attract  customers  but  keep 
them.  What  arrangements  the  girl  may  have  with  the 
customer  "on  the  side"  does  not  disturb  the  proprietor. 
Business  is  business,  whether  it  be  hers  or  her  girl's. 
She  asks  no  questions  and  the  girls  tell  no  lies. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  "The  Narrow  Path"  was 
written.  We  may  not  expect  manicure  girls  to  be 
"perfect  ladies,"  but  we  hardly  expect  them,  or  any 
one  else,  to  be  quite  as  abandoned  as  Mr.  Montague 
makes  them.  Miss  Ida  Conquest  played  the  leading 
part,  Bertha  Clarke.  (Why  are  all  the  virtuous  work- 
ing girls  of  melodrama  named  Bertha,  from  she  of  the 
sewing  machine,  up  or  down?)  Bertha's  virtue  has 
had  a  hard  struggle,  for  not  only  is  she  sorely  tempted 
from  without,  but  she  is  also  tempted  from  within, 
for  her  two  chums  are  on  "the  troll-la-loo."  They 
point  out  the  attractions  of  the  gay  white  way,  but 
she  sticks  to  the  dark  and  narrow.  Her  only  sin 
is  such  a  little  one  that  we  can  hardly  call  it  by 
that  name.  She  makes  eyes  out  of  her  back  window 
at  a  young  and  yellow  journalist  over  the  way,  and 
ends,  as  Acton  Davies  puts  it,  by  inviting  him  to  have 
tea  in  her  "folding-bed  room."  She  and  her  yellow 
would  have  got  on  famously  had  it  not  been  for  a  check. 
What  troubles  checks  do  makes  in  plays,  and  sometimes 
out  of  them.  It  seems  that  one  of  Bertha's  chums  had 
got  into  trouble  with  a  man  about  town  who  was  lead- 
ing a  double  life.  Bertha  confronted  him  and  insisted 
that  he  should  provide  something  for  the  unfortunate 
Gladys.  She  suggested  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  he 
said  that  he  was  a  married  man  and  that  he  could  not 
afford  that  much.  When  Bertha  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  this  confession  she  compromised  for  five  hun- 
dred and  told  him  to  make  out  the  check  to  "bearer." 
Instead  of  to  "bearer"  he  made  it  out  to  Bertha  and 
that  caused  all  the  trouble.  The  young  and  yellow 
journalist,  stage  lovers  are  always  so  ready  to  believe 
the  worst  of  their  sweethearts,  made  a  bee  line  for 
Panama,  where  he  learned  to  "hit  the  pipe."  and  do 
other  Oriental  and  degenerate  things. 

In  some  manner  known  only  to  the  stage,  the  wife 
of  the  double-lifer  appears  upon  the  scene  just  in  time 
to  see  the  check  to  Bertha  and  turns  upon  that  "in-no- 
cent"  (they  always  elongate  it  like  that)  young  woman 
and  accuses  her  of  having  alienated  the  affections  of 
her  husband  and  deals  out  large  doses  of  scorn  to  that 
wayward  man  for  his  bad  taste  in  preferring  Bertha 
to  his  lawful  wedded  wife.  Things  look  bad  for  Bertha 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  last  act  Dick,  the  journalist,  comes 
back  from  Panama  much  the  worse  for  the  life  he  has 
lived  in  the  Tropics,  but  he  swears  to  cut  it  all  out  and 
be  a  good  husband  to  Bertha  if  she  will  have  him. 
Will  she?  Indeed  she  will,  for  is  there  a  woman  on 
the  stage,  or  off,  who  does  not  forgive  the  man  who 
goes  to  the  dogs  for  love  of  her,  even  when  that  love 


takes  the  form  of  suspecting  her  of  the  lowest  form 
of  vice? 

I  have  not  told  the  story  as  Mr.  Montague  tells  it. 
In  the  first  place  I  wouldn't,  and  in  the  second  if  I  did 
the  government  would  not  permit  the  Argonaut  to  go 
through  the  mails.  What  can  be  said  on  the  stage  and 
what  can  be  said  in  cold  type  are  two  different  things. 

"The  Narrow  Path"  was  produced  on  Monday  night, 
and  it  was  roasted  to  death  by  the  newspapers  the  next 
morning.  Two  managers  are  claiming  the  honor  of  its 
withdrawal  from  the  stage — Mr.  H.  B.  Harris,  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre,  and  Mr.  Al.  Woods,  the  producer 
of  the  piay.  Mr.  Harris  sat  through  the  performance 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  office  he  could  not  wait  to 
write  a  letter,  but  dashed  off  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Muen- 
ster,  the  manager  of  the  unexpired  lease  of  the  theatre 
held  by  James  K.  Hackett,  in  which  he  said: 

I  desire  to  give  you  notice  that  I  consider  the  performance 
now  being  given  at  the  Hackett  Theatre  a  nuisance  being 
maintained  on  my  property  in  violation  of  the  law.  I  want 
it  slopped  at  once  or  I  shall  take  steps  to  have  it  abated.  I 
regret  to  be  forced  to  serve  such  a  notice,  but  decency  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  morals  demand  it. 

Mr.  Muenster  thought  that  Mr.  Harris  was  trying  to 
be  funny  and  told  him  so  over  the  telephone,  but  the 
latter  only  repeated  what  he  had  said  in  the  telegram, 
making  it  even  more  emphatic.  Mr.  Al.  Woods  said 
that  the  easiest  way  was  to  take  the  play  off  and  forget 
it.  He  didn't  want  to  offend  the  public  and  he  had  no 
time  to  fight  the  matter  out  in  court  with  Mr.  Harris, 
so  the  four  hundred  dollar  advance  for  Tuesday  night 
was  refunded.  It  cost  Mr.  Woods  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars to  put  the  play  on,  but  it  might  have  cost  him 
more  to  keep  it  on.  He  can't  see  anything  wrong  about 
the  play  nor  about  his  "moral  viewpoint."  It  seemed 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  lot  that  Broadway  ad- 
mires, and  perhaps  it  was  not,  but  it  was  so  clumsily 
done  that  Piatt's  chloride  could  not  destroy  the  effect 
of  its  rottenness. 

As  for  the  author,  he  has  not  been  heard  from  at 
this  writing,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  considers 
New  York  a  city  of  hypocrites  and  that  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  its  hypocrisy.  We  owe  him  thanks,  however, 
for  he  has  shown  that  there  is  a  limit  to  stage  license. 

Amid  all  this  revelry  of  rottenness  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  the  success  of  a  clean  and  pretty  play.  "The 
Climax,"  by  Edwin  Locke,  was  put  on  first  as  a  matinee 
attraction  and  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  promoted 
to  the  night  bill  at  Daly's  Theatre.  With  every  per- 
formance its  popularity  grows.  The  play  does  not 
belong  to  Mr.  Charles  Frohman;  it  is  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Lew  Fields;  but  the  former  has  secured  English 
and  Continental  rights,  and  he  expects  to  have  it  played 
in  many  languages  before  the  year  is  out.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  person  who  has  seen  "The  Climax"  and  not 
been  delighted  with  it,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  simple  tale 
of  love  and  music  and  it  is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  success  of  such  a  play, 
for  it  shows  that  New  York  can  crowd  a  theatre  in 
which  affairs  of  the  tenderloin  are  not  touched  upon, 
and  that  it  can  be  moved  by  a  tale  of  true  love  without 
one  hint  of  anything  indecent  or  illicit. 

Teannette  L.  Gilder. 

New  York,  June  10,  1909. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure,  friend  and  adviser  of 
Lincoln,  man  of  affairs  in  the  days  when  few  of  the 
present  political  leaders  had  been  born,  and  a  notable 
figure  in  journalistic  ranks  in  the  early  days,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  near  Philadelphia  on  June  6.  He 
was  a  tanner  as  a  youth,  but  went  into  the  newspaper 
business  in  Mifflin.  Pennsylvania,  in  1846.  He  became 
prominent  in  politics  as  a  Whig,  and  afterward  as  a 
Republican.  He  went  to  Chambersburg  and  made  his 
paper  there  one  of  the  most  prominent  anti-slavery 
journals  in  the  State.  In  1873,  with  Frank  McLough- 
lin,  he  established  the  Philadelphia  Times,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  the  property 
was  worth  more  than  $1,000,000.  Colonel  McClure 
retired  from  active  journalism  in  1901.  Colonel 
McClure's  pen  was  prolific,  and  he  wrote  several  books 
in  addition  to  his  work  as  editor.  Among  his  works 
are  "Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times."  "Our  Presidents 
and  How  We  Make  Them,"  "Recollections  of  Half  a 
Century,"  and  "Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsylvania." 


Several  applications  are  already  on  file  at  Constanti- 
nople for  a  concession  for  a  motor-car  service  between 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  between  which  cities  the  traffic  in 
mails,  goods,  and  passengers  is  rapidly  increasing, 
greatly  enhancing  the  importance  of  Beirut  as  a  sea- 
port, as  Beirut  and  Aleppo  are  connected  by  rail. 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  also,  a  motor-car 
service  is  likely  to  be  established.  The  distance 
between  Beirut  and  Bagdad,  via  Damascus,  is  about 
525  miles,  against  more  than  4000  miles  by  the  sea 
route.  The  motor-car  as  the  advance  agent  of  the  rail- 
road is  certain  to  play  an  important  part  in  opening  up 
vast  regions  in  Ottoman  Asia. 


Canadian  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  cooperating 
with  the  mother  country  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  fleet  is  not  unanimous.  The  opposition  is 
voiced  mainly  by  the  French  press  of  Quebec  and  Mani- 
toba, which  was  conspicuous  in  opposing  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  Canadian  contingent  to  the  British  army  in 
South  Africa  during  the  Boer  war. 


There  are  not  more  than  7000  resident  Americans  on 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  a  third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 


Miss  Alice  Taylor  of  Edinburgh  is  now  lady  chess 
champion  of  Scotland,  having  defeated  Miss  Smith 
Cunninghame  in  their  series  to  decide  the  tie  for  first 
place  in  the  recent  Scottish  Ladies'  Chess  Association 
tournament. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  in  a  recent  speech  called  attention 
to  a  remark  made  to  him  years  ago  by  the  Chinese 
prime  minister,  Wen  Hsiang:  "You  had  better  let  us 
sleep  on;  if  you  will  awaken  us,  we'll  go  farther  and 
faster  than  you'll  like." 

General  Riza  Pacha,  for  fifteen  years  minister  of 
war  in  the  Turkish  government,  is  prominent  among 
the  officials  who  have  been  exiled  by  the  Young  Turks. 
It  is  said  that  he  seemed  delighted  to  depart  for  Mity- 
lene,  the  ancient  Lesbos  home  of  Sappho. 

Mrs.  Edwarts  C.  Dodd  of  Laredo,  Texas,  has  earned 
distinction  as  a  farmer.  She  has  made  a  profit  this 
season  of  a  little  more  than  $60,000  off  of  135  acres  of 
land.  Bermuda  onions  were  her  sales  crop.  She  is  the 
largest  woman  Bermuda  onion  farmer  in  the  world. 

Patrick  John  Ryan,  who  has  just  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years  as  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1831,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  fighting  Prince  of  Idrone,  one  of 
those  powerful  chiefs  whose  deeds  of  valor  and  of 
heroism  emblazon  the  annals  of  Irish  history. 

W.  S.  Dawley  of  St.  Louis  will  travel  nine  days  in 
a  sedan  chair  to  reach  the  site  of  the  new  Chinese  rail- 
road, which  he  is  to  build  for  that  government.  Mr. 
Dawley,  who  signed  a  contract  for  three  years  at 
$25,000  a  year,  was  led  to  accept  the  post  by  his  wife, 
who  will  follow  him,  with  their  daughter,  into  the 
interior  of  China. 

Professor  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.,  head  of  the  geological 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  just  left  Japan,  after  completing  exhaustive 
researches  in  geophysical  observatories  which  have 
been  established  there  for  the  study  of  earthquakes  and 
investigation  of  Japanese  volcanoes.  Much  important 
work  in  this  field  has  been  done  by  the  Japanese.  Pro- 
fessor Jaggar  is  on  his  way  to  Hawaii,  where  he  will 
spend  the  summer  observing  volcanic  phenomena  with 
special  reference  to  the  reported  activity  of  Kilauea. 

Henry  Savage  Landor,  the  famous  explorer,  has 
arrived  in  London  after  completing  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  work  being  done  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  operations  there,  and  says  that  they  have  few 
equals  in  ability  and  energy.  Mr.  Landor  has  granted 
a  request  from  the  Royal  Institution  to  give  a  special 
lecture  on  the  Panama  Canal  Friday,  June  18.  These 
special  Friday  evenings  have  always  been  reserved  for 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  standing,  and  they  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  only  such  scientists  as 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Sir  William  Crooks. 

William  Le  Queux  has  written  a  book  called  "The 
Spies  of  the  Kaiser,"  which  was  published  in  London 
a  few  days  ago.  In  this  book  Mr.  Le  Queux  sets  forth 
in  melodramatic  form  various  information  that  he  has 
collected  concerning  German  spies  in  England.  It  is 
a  severe  arraignment  of  the  English  Foreign  Office. 
He  shows  by  several  facsimile  documents  that  there  are 
some  five  thousand  German  spies  located  in  England, 
mainly  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  this  system  of 
espionage  is  controlled  from  a  central  head  in  London. 
Mr.  Le  Queux  does  not  pretend  that  the  statements  in 
his  book  are  absolute  facts,  but  they  are,  however,  a 
reflection  on  conditions  that  exist.  Now  the  War 
Office  is  interesting  itself  in  the  matter  and  it  is  said 
that  the  suppression  of  the  book  is  desired. 

Walter  F.  Frear,  governor  of  Hawaii,  was  born  in 
California  in  1863,  but  in  early  life  went  to  the  islands, 
and  was  graduated  from  Oahu  College,  "Honolulu,  in 
1881.  He  afterward  was  graduated  from  the  Yale  law 
school,  winning  the  Jewell  prize  for  making  the  highest 
in  his  examination  at  graduation.  From  1886  to  1888 
he  taught  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  economy 
in  Oahu  College  at  Honolulu.  He  entered  judicial  life 
in  1893  as  second  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit  of 
Hawaii,  and  later  became  second  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Hawaii.  In  1900  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Hawaiian  supreme  court.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hawaiian  commission  which  made  recommendations  to 
Congress  in  1898  regarding  the  legislative  needs  of  the 
islands.  In  March,  1899,  he  declined  the  post  of  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  and  public  instruction. 

Baron  Sotokichi  Uriu,  vice-admiral  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  and  Baroness  Uriu,  have  received  much  attention 
during  their  present  visit  to  America.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-two  Baron  Uriu  is  one  of  the  thirteen  vice- 
admirals  of  his  country.  His  service  has  been  continu- 
ous in  the  navy  since  1881.  After  his  graduation  from 
Annapolis  in  that  year  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
spent  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Japan  to  become 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Japanese  Naval  College  at  Tokio. 
In  the  Chinese  war  he  commanded  naval  forces  at 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  He  went  into  the  war  with 
Russia  as  a  rear-admiral,  having  charge  of  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  His  action  at  Che- 
mulpo was  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Having  ordered 
the     Russian    vessels   in   the   harbor,   the    i  and 

Korictz,  to  leave,  he  sank  them,  when  the 
refused  to  go,  with  the  fire  from  his  squ 
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THE  HOODOO  OF  LOS  BUHOS. 


By  Bourdon  Wilson. 


"Bosh !     It  sounds  good,  but  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 
Waterman  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  turning  his  face 
to  his  partner  with   a  smile  of  mingled  derision  and 
good-humored  toleration. 

"Well,  that's  enough,"  Barton  testily  rejoined.  "A 
good  sound  is  about  all  we  need  in  any  proposition, 
isn't  it?  Just  think  how  bully  the  prospectus  would 
read :  Los  Buhos — Treasure  House  of  old  New  Mexico 
— Worked  for  a  hundred  years  with  no  diminution  of 
output — A  stream  of  silver  that  made  Spain  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  equipped  the  Armada,  and  all  but 
converted  Old  England  into  a  Spanish  province — 
Miners  all  massacred  by  Indians — Lost  for  three  hun- 
dred years — Limited  amount  of  capital  stock  at  ten 
cents  per  share.  Why,  man,  we'd  sell  a  million  shares 
on  the  strength  of  the  romance  of  it  alone." 

"Yes,   but "     Waterman   hesitated.      "Ever   been 

down  in  that  country?"  he  abruptly  inquired,  his  smile 
vanishing. 
"No." 

"Well,  I  have.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  those  old 
mines;  I  wouldn't  go  in  a  hundred  miles  of  any  of 
them;  they're  hoodooed,  all  of  them." 

Barton   laughed   explosively.     "Why,   Jack,   I   never 
should  have  suspected  you  of  being  superstitious,"  he 
jeered.     "But  that's  all  right;  I  don't  want  you  to  go. 
You  stay  here  and  get  the  company  organized,  and  the 
certificates  engraved;  if  I  don't  find  the  real  thing,  I'll 
pick  up  some  hole  in  the  ground  that  will  do  just  as 
well,   so   far   as   floating  the   stock   is   concerned.     I'll 
pack  up  and  start  tomorrow." 
"Want  some  good  advice?" 
"Xope — not  now.     My  mind  is  made  up." 
"All  right,  then  go  ahead."     And  Waterman  spun  his 
chair  around  to  his  desk. 

Three  days  afterward  an  overland  train  paused  suf- 
ficiently long  to  drop  Barton  at  a  little  Xew  Mexican 
town,  whence  a  buckboard  would  convey  him  the 
remaining  fifty  miles  of  his  journey.  He  was  not  the 
first  man  to  be  lured  to  Xew  Mexico  by  stories  of  her 
mineral  wealth.  The  first  were  Spaniards,  and  the 
time  of  their  coming  was  far  back  toward  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  Disappointed  at  not  finding  gold  and  silver 
ready  mined  for  them,  they  promptly  turned  to  search- 
ing for  these  metals  in  the  mountains  skirting  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  discovered  a  number  of  rich 
silver  mines.  News  of  their  success  brought  a  swarm 
of  other  Spaniards  pouring  up  from  Mexico,  adven- 
turers of  the  Cortez  type,  who  immediately  enslaved 
the  Pueblo  Indians  to  labor  in  the  mines.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  the  Pueblos  delved  patiently,  but  at  last  rose 
in  savage  fury  and  with  fire  and  scalping-knife  swept 
Xew  Mexico  clean  of  white  men,  killing  most  of  them, 
and  sending  the  remainder  flying  in  terror  back  into 
Mexico;  houses  and  walls  were  leveled  to  the  ground, 
and  all  that  would  burn  sent  up  in  smoke;  and  the 
mines  were  filled  up  or  cunningly  covered  over,  the 
trails  obliterated,  and  all  else  that  would  have  led  to 
their  rediscovery  removed  far  away.  Then,  foreseeing 
the  ultimate  return  of  the  Spaniards,  the  wise  old  medi- 
cine men  invoked  the  aid  of  their  gods  to  prevent  the 
betrayal  of  their  secret,  and  a  curse  was  laid  upon  the 
mines,  dooming  to  instant  death  and  eternal  exclusion 
from  the  Pueblo  heaven  that  Pueblo  who  should  ever 
reveal  their  location  to  a  white  man.  A  generation 
later  the  Spaniards  did  return,  reconquering  the  coun- 
try, but  only  to  discover  that  the  mines  had  disap- 
peared. Torture  and  death  they  dealt  out  freely  to  the 
hapless  Indians,  endeavoring  to  wring  the  secret  from 
them,  but  the  Pueblos  feared  their  gods  more  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  remained  silent  through  it  all.  But, 
themselves  lost,  the  history  of  the  mines  remained  pre- 
served in  the  legends  of  the  country,  finally  to  be  recited 
into  the  eager  ears  of  Barton,  and  to  enlist  him  in  their 
quest. 

His  destination  was  Alamitos,  a  little  town  of  ancient 
flat-roofed  adobe  houses  that  nestled  beside  a  shallow 
river  in  the  shade  of  gnarled  cottonwoods,  a  town  that 
now  was  inhabited  by  men  and  women  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  commingled  blood  of  Spaniard  and  Pueblo, 
of  those  masters  and  slaves  of  the  old  days,  and  near  by 
which  the  legend  had  given  location  to  the  mine  he 
sought.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  fearing  to  excite 
the  meddlesome  curiosity  of  the  natives,  he  concluded 
to  avoid  the  town  and  establish  his  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  from  there  he  w-rote  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
reporting  progress  to  Waterman. 

"While  I  have  not  found  the  mine  itself,"  he  said. 
"I  have  discovered  some  very  rich  float,  and  bits  of 
slag  from  some  ancient  smelter,  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  mine  is  not  a  myth,  and  so  I  am  feeling  greatly 
encouraged.  Of  course,  I  am  not  expecting  to  stumble 
directly  upon  the  mine  itself,  as  I  give  those  old 
Pueblos  credit  for  doing  a  thorough  job  when  they  con- 
cealed it,  but  I  do  hope  to  find  some  mineralized  ledge 
that  will  lead  me  to  it." 

But,  skillful  and  experienced  prospector  that  he  was, 
he  found  nothing  upon  which  to  feed  his  hope,  and 
finally  was  beginning  to  think  of  abandoning  the  quest, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  caused  him  to  alter 
his  plan  jf  procedure  and  revived  his  waning  enthusi- 
asm. He  wrote  to  Waterman  about  it  a  few  days 
later. 

"He:    ing  cries  for  help,"  he  narrated,   "I  smashed 

a     through  the  cat-claw  and  tornilla  brush,  and 

v  cime  upon  a  middle-aged  Mexican  fighting  for 

:'e  with  a  mountain  lion.     A  shot  from  my  revolver 


promptly  finished  the  lion,  and  the  next  moment  I  found 
myself  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  man.  "My  friend, 
my  savior!'  he  cried,  to  my  disgust  kissing  my  cheek. 
'But  for  thy  bravery  I  now  should  be  a  dead  man.  Who 
and  what  art  thou?'  An  American,  a  miner,  engaged 
in  prospecting,  I  told  him.  'Ah,  what  happiness !'  he 
responded.  'Thou  shalt  come  to  my  house,  it  is  thine, 
all  that  I  possess  is  thine;  thou  shalt  have  a  horse  to 
ride  to  and  from  thy  work — yes,  an  hundred,  if  neces- 
sary.' 

"It  all  was  so  like  a  scene  from  some  comic  opera  that 
I  barely  kept  from  laughing  in  his  face,  although  that 
sort  of  guff  does  not  sound  half  so  silly  in  Spanish  as 
it  does  in  English.  Well,  to  cut  it  short,  here  I  am, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Don  Carlos  Molinero.  the  richest 
man  in  Alamitos,  and  with  a  seat  at  table  vis-a-z'is  with 
Conchita,  his  pretty  daughter.  Even  failure  has  some 
compensation,  you  see.  But  I  have  not  yet  accepted 
failure.  These  people  here  must  know  something  about 
the  mine,  but  they  are  as  skittish  of  the  subject  as  if  it 
were  the  devil  himself;  they  shut  up  whenever  I  men- 
tion it,  and  so  I  now  am  working  out  a  scheme  to  induce 
them  to  loosen  up.  If  they  refuse  to  talk  to  a  stranger, 
they  will  not  to  one  of  their  own  kind.  I  reason,  espe- 
cially if  she  be  a  pretty  woman,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
use  Conchita  as  my  cat's  paw.  How  shall  I  induce  her 
to  play  that  part?  The  answer  is  easy,  simply  by 
causing  her  to  fall  in  love  with  me." 

The  return  mail  brought  him  an  answer  from  Water- 
man. 

"You  d n  fool!"  was  its  terse  if  uncomplimentary 

beginning.  "I  expected  you  to  put  your  foot  into  it, 
and  you  have  not  disappointed  me.  I  know  those  Xew 
Mexican  women,  passionate  half-savage  creatures  that 
the  best  of  them  are;  stroke  their  fur  in  the  right 
direction,  and  they  are  as  purring  and  gentle  as  kittens, 
but  disappoint  them  in  love  and  they  become  tiger-cats. 
I  speak  from  experience;  there  is  a  scar  as  long  as  my 
hand  not  far  from  my  heart  to  testify  that  I  do.  Take 
the  advice  of  an  older  fool  and  get  away  from  there 
before  your  Conchita  discovers  that  you  are  a  married 
man,  else  you  will  come  out  in  a  box  with  a  knife 
between  your  ribs." 

Its  reading  caused  Barton  to  shiver  with  nervous 
apprehension,  for  he  was  none  too  brave ;  but  he  was 
also  stubborn  and  tenacious  to  the  last  degree,  and 
therefore  all  that  it  accomplished  was  to  make  him 
suspicious  and  watchful  of  Conchita.  Appearing  to 
her  as  the  preserver  of  her  father's  life,  a  veritable 
hero,  and  being  possessed  of  a  veneering  of  refinement 
and  courtliness,  and  withal  having  full  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  little  things  in  a  woman's  eyes,  he  already 
had  advanced  far  in  his  conquest  of  her  heart;  and  it 
now  being  too  late  to  turn  back,  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  with  all  the  haste  possible,  find  the  mine  if 
he  could,  and  then  leave  Xew  Mexico  before  she  should 
discover  his  deception.  With  eve  as  cool  and  calcu- 
lating as  that  of  the  physician  watching  the  progress  of 
a  disease,  he  noted  the  growth  of  the  flame  within  her, 
the  while  carefully  fanning  it  with  flattery,  till  at  last 
he  saw  that  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth.  Then  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissing  her  mouth  and  eyes, 
whispering  in  broken  Spanish  terms  of  love  and  endear- 
ment, and  it  was  done.  But  his  next  step  he  found  to 
be  a  difficult  one.  When  he  proposed  to  her  that  she 
assist  him  in  finding  the  mine,  she  hastily  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  both  her  breast  and  his,  then  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  in  a  storm  of  passionate 
pleading  begged  him  to  let  it  alone.  It  was  accursed, 
she  told  him,  the  abode  of  the  Evil  One.  and  that  he 
who  should  find  it  would  be  stricken  with  instant  death 
and  his  soul  consigned  to  perdition.  (So  the  story  of 
the  curse  had  come  down  to  her,  filtered  through  the 
brains  of  pious  padres  intent  upon  diverting  the  Indians 
from  the  pagan  to  the  Christian  faith.)  In  turn,  he 
laughed  at  her  fears,  telling  her  the  true  story  of  the 
curse,  and  pointing  out  that  no  Christian  should  fear 
the  wrath  of  a  pagan  god,  but  without  shaking  her; 
with  her  Pueblo  blood,  she  had  inherited  an  equal 
proportion  of  Pueblo  superstition.  Then  drawing 
coldly  away,  he  told  her  that  he  was  too  poor  to  marry 
without  the  mine,  and  that  he  would  take  her  refusal 
to  help  him  to  mean  that  she  did  not  love  him.  And 
she,  half  stunned  by  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  tear- 
fully yielded. 

Highly  elated,  he  wrote  to  Waterman  that  night, 
informing  him  of  his  success.  In  return,  he  received 
from  his  partner  the  one  line: 

"I  have  notified  the  undertaker  to  be  in  readiness." 
"Why  the  devil  does  he  keep  on  in  that  strain?" 
Barton  muttered,  savagely  tearing  the  letter  across. 
"Might  think  he  was  trying  to  shake  my  nerve.  Of 
course  it  is  all  a  joke,  these  women  are  as  harm- 
less  " 

He  broke  off  as  if  shot,  as  a  light  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  arm,  and  in  a  spasm  of  fright  wheeled  around  to 
find  Conchita  at  his  side.  Her  timid  eyes  contained 
only  love,  and  the  scowl  of  alarm  at  once  died  out  of 
his  face,  but  his  nerves  would  not  quiet.  How  had 
she  approached  so  near  him  without  his  hearing  her? 
lie  wondered.  She  had  come  to  report  finally  the  fail- 
ure of  her  efforts;  the  old  men  and  women  of  the  town 
knew  nothing  of  the  mine,  except  vaguely  that  it  was 
understood  to  be  somewhere  in  the  nearest  range  of 
mountains,  while  the  good  priest  had  met  her  inquiries 
with  a  fatherly  lecture  on  the  evil  of  prying  into  a 
matter  with  which  she  had  no  concern. 

Keenly  disappointed,  his  hope  of  finding  the  mine 
now  at  an  end,  Barton  went  to  bed  that  night  fully 
decided  to  go  away  the  next  day;  he  would  pretend 
to  have  received  a  letter  calling  him  to  the  railroad  on 


important  business,  and  he  would  stay  away.  But  he 
awoke  to  find  a  bank  of  clouds  piled  high  in  the  west, 
and  a  strong  wind  blowing.  Presently  the  rain  began 
failing,  speedily  increasing  to  a  downpour,  and  then, 
as  the  cloud  was  hurled  against  the  mountain  wall  and 
squeezed  out  as  if  by  giant  hands,  became  a  cloudburst. 
For  an  hour  a  veritable  deluge  descended,  then  the  sun 
came  out  again.  But  an  ominous  roar  still  came  from 
the  mountains,  the  roar  of  rushing  torrents  pouring 
over  rocks;  every  rill  had  become  a  creek,  every  creek 
a  river;  and  the  little  stream  flowing  through  the  town, 
already  bank  full,  at  last  burst  its  bounds  at  a  dozen 
places,  sending  out  currents  where  water  never  had 
run  before,  melting  their  way  through  the  sandy  loam 
as  if  it  were  salt.  One  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  of  Don  Carlos,  but  was  turned  aside  by  an 
intervening  low  mound  of  earth ;  going  out  to  watch 
it,  Conchita  discovered  the  end  of  a  wooden  beam  pro- 
truding from  the  new-made  bank,  and  wondering  what 
else  the  water  would  unearth,  she  remained  to  see. 
Presently  an  oblong  object  bobbed  to  the  surface,  and 
with  a  little  shout  she  ran  after  and  captured  it,  finding 
it  to  be  an  iron-bound  chest  of  heavy  oak.  The  mas- 
sive lock  of  ancient  design  was  broken,  and  she 
excitedly  threw  back  the  lid,  but  was  disappointed  at 
finding  that  it  contained  nothing  but  a  roll  of  yellowed 
parchment.  Unrolling  it,  she  scanned  it  a  few  moments, 
and  then  darted  with  flying  feet  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  Rushing  in.  she  ran  directly  to  Barton's  room, 
where  he  sat  rereading  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  wife  the  day  before,  and  forced  the  parchment  into 
his  hand. 

"Look!  The  mine  !  The  mine!"  she  cried. 
Barton  had  started  guiltily  at  her  entrance,  and  now 
covertly  pushed  his  wife's  letter  into  the  chair  behind 
him,  where  it  lay  forgotten  the  next  moment  in  his 
amazed  delight  at  that  which  the  parchment  presented 
to  his  eyes;  it  was  a  map.  its  lines  faded  but  not  lost, 
in  which  were  delineated  mountains  and  valleys  and  a 
town,  and  in  its  centre  a  black  dot  beside  which 
appeared  in  ancient  crabbed  writing  the  words,  "La 
Mina  de  Los  Buhos." 

Instantly  losing  himself  in  its  study,  he  did  not 
notice  that  Conchita  almost  immediately  went  out  again, 
and  he  could  not  know  that  she  ran  to  her  own  room 
and  threw  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  sobbing  piteously ;  a  gust  of  wind  rushed 
in  through  the  window,  picked  up  the  letter  from  his 
wife,  and  swept  it  along  the  floor  into  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  but  he  neither  felt  it  nor  saw  what  it  did. 
He  instantly  missed  the  letter  when  he  at  last  looked  up 
from  the  map,  and  as  quickly  connected  its  disappear- 
ance with  Conchita's  going;  she  had  taken  it,  he  con- 
cluded, and  now  would  discover  the  fraud  that  he  was. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  his  first  thought  was  to  escape 
from  the  house  immediately  and  leave  the  country,  but 
his  next  told  him  that  that  would  be  to  give  up  the 
mine,  which  now  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp ;  and 
finally,  with  a  scowl  of  determination  settling  on  his 
face,  he  took  up  his  revolvers  and  carefuly  examined 
them.  He  had  decided  to  remain  till  he  had  located 
the  mine;  if  Conchita  behaved  herself,  well  and  good, 
but  if  not.  then  he  was  a  crack  shot  and  could  protect 
himself.  What  was  a  Mexican  girl  that  he  should  per- 
mit her  to  stand  between  him  and  great  wealth  ? 

But  he  would  get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Taking  out  his  watch  he  saw  that  he  had  time  in  which 
to  ride  to  the  mountains  before  night,  and  hurrying  out 
to  the  corral  he  saddled  a  horse  and  started.  Getting 
into  the  foothills,  he  found  the  trail  in  bad  condition, 
completely  obliterated  in  places,  and  in  others  piled  high 
with  bowlders  and  other  debris  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  by  the  rushing  water,  which  made  it  slow 
going,  and  the  sun  had  set  when  he  at  last  sprang  from 
his  horse  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  map,  and  started 
up  the  mountain  on  one  side.  Proceeding  slowly,  his 
eyes  sharply  scanning  the  ground  and  rocks  as  he  went, 
he  had  reached  a  point  half  way  to  the  summit  when 
he  suddenly  started  running  and  came  to  a  stop  beside 
a  huge  fragment  of  stone  that  lay  partly  imbedded  in 
the  earth.  For  centuries  it  had  lain  there  undisturbed, 
its  secret  unsuspected,  but  now  a  stream  had  rushed 
about  it,  washing  out  the  loose  sand  and  soil  in  which 
it  lay,  and  finally  eating  its  way  into  the  old  shaft 
which  it  covered.  With  a  wild  whoop  Barton  sank  to 
his  knees  beside  the  hole  and  peered  down,  but  only  to 
find  it  impenetrably  dark.  Straightening  up,  he  fumbled 
with  trembling  fingers  in  his  pockets  for  matches,  and 
taking  out  one  struck  it  on  his  trousers,  but  the  wind 
instantly  extinguished  it ;  finding  and  striking  another, 
he  carefully  protected  it  with  his  hands  till  the  wood 
was  ignited,  and  then  thrust  it  down  into  the  hole,  but 
only  to  drop  it  as  the  blaze  scorched  his  fingers;  his 
third  effort  was  a  successful  one,  and  a  long  drawn 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  escaped  him  as  the  tiny 
flame  revealed  the  marks  of  steel  tools  on  the  sides,  and 
the  end  of  a  rotten  ladder. 

He  was  so  deeply  absorbed  that  he  did  not  hear  a 
light  footstep  at  his  side,  and  when  he  finally  looked  up 
again  it  was  to  find  Conchita  bending  over  him,  her 
right  hand  raised  aloft  and  holding  an  object  that 
gleamed  dully  in  the  dying  light.  Panic-stricken,  he 
instantly  threw  himself  back  on  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time  whipping  out  his  revolver  and  firing.  His 
aim  was  true;  the  girl  staggered  backward,  her  knees 
doubled  up,  and  without  a  sound  she  dropped  down 
in  a  heap  upon  the  earth,  the  object  she  had  held  in  her 
hand  striking  the  rock  with  a  metallic  tinkle.  Getting 
to  his  feet,  Barton  walked  to  where  it  lay  and  picked 
it  up,  but  only  to  drop  it  the  next  instant. 
It  was  not  a  knife,  but  a — crucifix! 
San  Francisco,  June,  1909. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


Governors"    Is 
Politics, 


a     Delightful     Medley     of     Finance, 
and    Love    Making. 


Mr.  Oppenheim  has  given  us  another  of  those  inimi- 
table stories  in  which  the  possible  and  the  impossible 
are  so  skillfully  mingled  that  the  latter  loses  its  identity 
and  in  fact  slinks  altogether  beyond  recognition.  "The 
Governors"  is  hardly  a  political  story,  although  politics 
is  allowed  to  play  a  small  part  in  it.  It  is  a  story  of 
high  finance,  and  for  fear  that  the  reader  will  imme- 
diately shrink  into  his  shell  in  anticipation  of  the  usual 
stock-jobbing  yarn  that  no  one  but  a  broker  is  likely 
to  appreciate,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  are  no 
technicalities  and  Mr.  Oppenheim's  familiar  but  always 
varied  figures  of  spies,  adventurers,  detectives,  and 
murderers  are  allowed  to  gambol  about  the  stage  in 
their  usual  innocent  way.  We  have  incident  enough  to 
stock  half  a  dozen  ordinary  novels.  There  are  several 
financial  magnates  who  "move  in  a  mysterious  way 
their  wonders  to  perform,"  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  detectives,  there  is  a  muck-raking  journalist, 
an  English  duke,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  two 
heroines. 

Perhaps  the  author  intended  that  there  should  be 
only  one  heroine.  If  so,  a  protest  must  be  entered. 
The  original  Adam,  the  man  of  sin,  who  is  to  be  found 
in  most  of  us,  will  have  a  liking  for  Stella  as  well  as 
for  Virginia.  We  like  a  dash  of  diablerie  in  our 
heroines,  and  while  Virginia  is  a  fascinating  and  esti- 
mable young  women  there  is  room  in  the  healthy  male 
heart — always  bigamously  inclined — for  Stella,  too. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  what  we  should  do  if  we  were 
faced  by  the  necessity  of  a  choice,  which,  of  course, 
we  are  not. 

Stella  is  the  daughter  of  Phineas  Duge  who,  from 
his  name  alone,  is  obviously  a  millionaire.  Stella  has 
been  her  father's  secretary  and  the  custodian  of  secrets 
that  would  change  the  axis  of  the  earth  if  divulged. 
Norris  Vine,  the  muck-raking  journalist,  is  her  lover, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  finds  some  good 
"copy"  in  Stella,  who  is  therefore  banished  by  her 
father  into  outer  darkness,  Virginia,  her  cousin,  being 
enthroned  in  her  stead.  Virginia  is  summoned  for  the 
purpose  from  the  bosom  of  her  poor  but  honest  family 
in  the  country  and  to  her  care  "s  confided  the  key  of 
that  wonderful  little  safe  hidden  under  the  flooring  of 
the  library.  The  contents  of  that  safe  are  unusually 
precious  at  the  moment.  It  contains  a  sort  of  agree- 
ment of  partnership  between  Duge  and  his  three  mil- 
lionaire associates,  and  its  terms  would  consign  any 
or  all  of  them  to  prison.  The  engaging  Duge  has  not 
signed  the  document  himself,  having  adroitly  interposed 
a  slip  of  waste  paper  for  the  reception  of  his  own 
name.  Financial  magnates,  it  seems,  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  It's  too  bad,  but  they  do,  at  least  in  the  fiction 
of  the  day. 

When  the  other  three  evangelists  come  to  their  senses 
they  realize  what  they  have  done.  They  can  no  longer 
betray  Duge  as  they  had  intended  to  do,  while  they 
themselves  are  wholly  at  his  mercy.  Obviously  the 
agreement  must  be  recovered  at  all  hazards,  and  as  a 
diplomatic  illness  on  the  part  of  Duge  prevents  a  direct 
appeal  to  him  they  have  to  resort  to  "ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain."  The  capture,  the  pur- 
suit, and  the  recapture  of  that  fatal  piece  of  paper 
make  up  the  bulk  of  "The  Governors." 

The  first  assault  upon  the  safe  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Higgins  and  Weiss,  two  of  the  wicked  millionaires  who 
suppose  that  Virginia's  innocence  of  the  world  will  give 
them  carte  blanche: 

"Whatever  is  in  this  room,"  Virginia  said,  "is  safe  until 
my  uncle  is  well  enough  to  decide  what  shall  be  done.  While 
he  remains  in  his  present  condition  I  shall  not  allow  anything 
to  be  disturbed." 

"You  have  relations,"  Higgins  said  to  her  meaningly,  "whom 
you  would  like  to  help.  One  could  not  offer  to  bribe  you. 
Don't  think  that  I  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  But  between 
us  we  will  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  those  papers, 
and  I  guarantee  that  when  your  uncle  recovers  he  will  be 
quite  willing  to  give  you  another  hundred  thousand  for  having 
been  sensible  enough  to  let  us  have  them." 

Virginia  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

"This  is  not  a  matter,"  she  said,  "if  you  please,  Mr.  Weiss, 
which  I  can  discuss  with  you  or  your  friend.  I  can  not  let 
you  stay  in  this  room.  If  you  will  not  go  away,  I  must  ring 
for  the  servants." 

Higgins  made  a  sudden  movement,  as  though  to  seize  her 
by  the  arms,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him.  She  wheeled 
suddenly  round,  and  something  very  small  but  very  deadly 
looking  flashed  out  in  her  hand. 

"You  will  force  me,"  she  said,  "to  treat  you  like  thieves. 
I  know  that  you  are  not.  but  I  shall  treat  you  as  though  you 
were  if  you  don't  leave  this  room.  Don't  think  that  this  is  a 
toy  either,"  she  continued.  "Revolver  shooting  was  one  of 
our  favorite  recreations  up  in  the  country.  Will  you  get  up 
from  that  desk,  Mr.  Weiss?" 

He  stooped  down  and  tried  one  of  the  keys  from  his  bunch. 
Virginia  did  not  hesitate.  She  pulled  the  trigger  of  her 
revolver,  and  a  bullet  whistled  only  a  few  inches  from  his 
head.     He  sprang  upright  in  a  minute. 

"Damn  the  girl  ["  he  said.  "Higgins,  take  that  thing  away 
from  her." 

But  Virginia  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  and 
Higgins,  after  one  look  into  her  face,  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Weiss,"  he  said.  "This  sort  of  thing 
won't  do.  You've  lost  your  head.  Beg  Miss  Longworth's 
pardon  and  come  away.  She  is  quite  right.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  our  behaving  like  this." 

The  millionaires  are  not  the  only  ones  who  want  that 
paper.  The  muck-raking  Norris  Vine  could  make  the 
biggest  scoop  of  his  life  if  he  could  but  get  his  hands 
upon  it,  and  who  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than 
Stella.  She  knows  the  house,  she  knows  the  safe,  she 
is  fairly  certain  that  Virginia  has  the  key,  inasmuch  as 
she  herself  used  to  have  it,  and  being  far  too  poor  for 
such  an  incumbrance  as  a  conscience,  she  undertakes 


the  mission,  and  being  somewhat  more  muscular  than 
Virginia  she  succeeds: 

About  an  hour  afterward,  the  elder  of  Phineas  Duge's  secre- 
taries, Robert  Smedley,  entered  the  bedroom  at  the  top  of 
the  house  with  some  precipitation,  and  turned  a  white  face 
towards  his  master.  Phineas  Duge,  fully  dressed,  was  enter- 
ing sume  figures  in  a  small  memorandum  book  on  the  table 
before  him. 

"Mr.  Duge,"  the  young  man  exclaimed,  "forgive  me  for  dis- 
turbing you,  but  1  think  that  if  you  feel  strong  enough  you 
ought  to  come  downstairs  into  the  library  at  once." 

Phineas  Duge  did  not  hesitate.  There  was  a  light  in  his 
eyes  which  transformed  his  face.  He  knew  as  though  by 
inspiration  something  of  what  had  happened.  He  took  the 
back  stairs,  and  descending  at  a  Dace  quite  extraordinary  for 
a  sick  man,  he  was  inside  the  library  in  less  than  a  minute. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  Smedley's  alarm  had  not  been  alto- 
gether ill-founded.  A  chair  was  overturned  ;  Virginia  was 
lying  face  downwards  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Phineas  Duge  dropped  his  cigarette,  and  fell  on  his  knees  by 
her  side.  Then  he  saw  that  her  hands  and  feet  were  tied 
with  an  antimacassar  torn  into  strips,  and  a  rude  sort  of 
gag  was  in  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  eyes  at  his  touch, 
and  moaned  slightly.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  had  released 
her  from  her  bonds,  and  removed  the  handkerchief  which  had 
been  tied  into  her  mouth. 

"Fetch    some   brandy,"   he   told   the   young   man,    "and    keep 
your  mouth  shut  about  this.     You  understand  ?" 
"Sure,   sir!" 

The  young  man  hurried  away.  Duge  was  still  stooping 
down,  with  his  arm  around  Virginia's  waist.  Gradually  she 
began  to  recover  herself.  She  looked  all  round  the  room, 
as  though  in  search  of  some  one.  Her  uncle  asked  her  no 
questions.  He  saw  that  she  was  rapidly  regaining  conscious- 
ness, and  he  waited.  Smedley  returned  with  the  brandy. 
Together  they  forced  a  little  between  her  lips,  and  watched 
the  color  coming  back  into  her  cheeks.  Then  Phineas  Duge 
withdrew  his  arm  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 
On  the  floor  were  the  broken  fragments  of  Virginia's  locket. 
The  carpet  had  been  torn  up.  The  steel  coffer,  with  the  keys 
still  in  it,  was  there  half  open.  He  slid  back  the  lid,  and 
taking  out  a  few  of  the  topmost  papers,  ran  them  through  his 
fingers.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  document  was 
missing.  He  returned  to  the  chair  to  which  he  had  carried 
Virginia. 

So  Virginia  is  banished.  Mr.  Duge  admits  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  failure,  being  a  hard  man  and  some- 
what lacking  in  the  bowels  of  compassion — as  finan- 
ciers sometimes  are.  But  Virginia  shall  be  restored  to 
grace  if  she  can  recover  that  document,  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Vine,  who  has  discreetly  sailed  for 
England,  having  some  unaccountable  suspicions  of  the 
integrity  of  the  New  York  police  when  a  millionaire  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  Henceforth  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  England. 

Eventually  we  find  Duge  himself  there,  partly  in 
search  of  the  document,  partly  in  search  of  Virginia, 
whom  he  misses.  The  other  millionaires  are  there,  too, 
on  the  same  errand.  Weiss  is  the  first  to  find  Vine, 
and  he  appeals  to  him  as  a  patriot  not  to  produce  a 
panic  by  publishing  what  he  knows : 

"Now,  Mr.  Vine,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  young  man  whose 
attention  has  never  been  turned  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  You  are  a  literary  person,  and  you  walk  a  good  deal 
with  your  head  in  the  clouds.  You  haven't  the  hard  common 
sense  of  us  business  men  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly  what 
the  result  in  a  commonplace  world  is  of  any  definite  action. 
I  can  assure  you  that  no  prison  in  America  could  ever  hold 
me  and  my  friends,  and  that  our  risk  is  not  in  any  way  so 
serious  as  you  imagine.  But,  leaving  out  the  question  of  our 
personal  safety  or  convenience,  I  want  to  out  this  to  you.  If 
you  nublish  the  contents  of  that  document  in  the  evening 
papers  tomorrow,  you  will  produce  in  America  the  greatest 
and  most  ruinous  financial  crisis  that  the  country  has  ever 
known." 

For  the  first  time  Vine's  cold,  immobile  face  showed  some 
signs  of  interest.  He  abandoned  his  somewhat  negligent  atti- 
tude, and  sat  up  with   an  attentive  expression. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

Weiss  struck  the  table  in  front  of  him  with  his  open  hand. 

"Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  Bardsley,  Littleson,  Hig- 
gins, Phineas  Dugev  and  myself  are  the  blood  and  muscle  of 
this  country,  so  far  as  regards  finance  ?  Every  one  of  the 
great  railroad  stocks  is  controlled  by  us.  Prices  are  more  or 
less  what  we  make  them.  Three  of  the  greatest  industrial 
undertakings  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  which  are 
invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  honest  American  capital, 
are  still  controlled  by  us.  If  you  publish  that  document, 
whatever  the  ultimate  results  may  be,  there  will  be  the  worst 
scare  in  the  American  money  market  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  London  and  Paris  were  never  so  ill  prepared 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  as  a  glance  at  the  morning  papers  will 
show  you.  You  will  not  find  a  city  nor  a  village  in  this  coun- 
try, or  a  street,  I  almost  was  going  to  say  a  house,  in  New 
York,  where  there  will  not  be  a  ruined  man  to  curse  you  and 
your  ill-considered  action.  The  shrinkage  in  values  in  a  few 
hours  of  good  and  honest  stocks  will  come  to  twice  as  much 
as  would  pay  for  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  I  doubt  whether 
this  country  would  ever  recover  from  the  shock.  That,  Mr. 
Vine,  is  precisely  what  would  happen  if  you  adopt  the 
methods  of  which  you  have  just  warned  us." 

Virginia  also  is  on  Vine's  track.  She  gains  entrance 
to  his  apartments,  only  to  find  that  she  is  forestalled 
and  that  the  bedroom  is  occupied  by  a  slinking  indi- 
vidual, a  sort  of  murderer,  who  is  evidently  waiting 
with  nefarious  intent  for  Vine's  return : 

An  intervention  came,  in  a  manner  as  commonplace  as  it 
was  startling.  The  bell  of  a  telephone  instrument  on  the 
top  of  the  desk  began  to  ring.  A  moment's  breathless  inde- 
cision, and  then  she  walked  to  the  instrument  and  took  the 
receiver  in  her  hand.  Simultaneously  she  heard  a  stealthy 
movement  outside.  Her  fellow-watcher,  whoever  he  might  be, 
had  also  made  up  his  mind  to  know  who  was  ringing  up  Nor- 

s  Vine  so  late. 

"Who"s  that?"  the  voice  asked   abruptly. 

"Coniston  Mansions,  No.  57,"  Virginia  answered,  disguising 
her  voice  as  much  as  possible. 

Yes !  but  who  is  it  in  my  rooms  ?  That  isn't  J  anion's 
voice,  is  it?" 

Then  Virginia  knew  that  the  person  who  spoke  was  Norris 
Vine  himself,  and  before  every  word  she  uttered  she  hesitated, 
thinking  always  of  the  listener  outside. 

"No,  it's  not  Janion,"  she  answered.     "What  do  you  want?" 

"I    wanted    to    know    whether    my    servant    was    there,"    the 
oice  replied.     "Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  in  my 
rooms?" 

Gone  into  the  country?"  Virginia  said,  speaking  in  a  loud 
tone  of  surprise.  "You  mean  that  he  will  not  be  here  tonight, 
after  all?" 

The   voice   down    the   telephone   came   angry   and    perplexed. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?"  it  asked.  "I  am 
Norris  Vine,  and  I  am  speaking  into  mv  own  rooms.  I  want 
to  know  who  vou  are.  and  what  you  are  doing  there?" 

"Then    I    think,"    Virginia    continued,    still    speaking    loudly. 


"that  you  might  be  a  little  more  careful  before  you  send  me 
on  a  fool's  errand  like  this.  Here  have  I  been  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  for  a  man  who  you  declared  was  certain  to  come 
here  before  eleven  o'clock.  Now  you  tell  me  that  he  is  not 
returning  tonight  at  all,  gone  into  the  country  or  some  rubbish. 
Why  can't  you  make  sure  of  your  facts?  You  seem  to  repeat 
any  stuff  that's  told  to  you.  and  then  think  that  it  doesn't 
matter  so  long  as  you  say  that  you're  sorry.  How  about  my 
wasted  time  sitting  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  bein.; 
taken  for  a  thief !" 

"If  you  don't  tell  me  who  you  are  at  once,"  the  voice  came 
back,  "I  shall  send  a  policeman  round.  Can't  you  understand 
that  I  want  my  man  Janion?  I  want  him  to  bring  my  evening 
clothes  to  the  club.  If  you  don't  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  are  doing  in  my  rooms,  I  shall  be  round  there  with 
a  policeman  in  five  minutes." 

"Of  course  I  shan't  stop,"  Virginia  replied,  still  in  a  loud 
voice.  "What  on  earth  is  there  to  stop  for  if  the  man  isn't 
coming  back  for  several  days?  I  shall  be  away  before  the 
police  can  coirfe.     Ring  off,  please." 

Virginia  has  undoubtedly  saved  the  life  of  the  jour- 
nalist, although  she  is  just  as  far  away  as  ever  from 
the  prize.  Vine  can  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to 
publish  his  incriminating  document,  although  the 
indomitable  Stella — a  sort  of  modern  Lady  Macbeth — 
urges  him  to  do  so.  Then  Duge  himself  takes  a  hand, 
and  there's  no  nonsense  about  Duge: 

Norris  Vine  without  a  doubt  was  trapped.  He  realized  it 
from  the  moment  Phineas  Duge  closed  the  door  and  turned 
the  key.  The  two  men  who  had  entered  were  to  all  appear- 
ance absolutely  harmless  and  ordinary.  They  were  dressed 
most  correctly  in  dark  clothes  of  fashionable  cut.  Each  wore 
a  silk  hat,  and  would  have  passed  without  a  moment's  ques- 
tion amongst  any  ordinary  group  of  better-class  city  men. 
Nevertheless,  when  at  his  quick  motion  toward  the  bell  the 
fingers  of  one  of  them  closed  upon  his  arm  he  knew  very  well 
that  he  was  helpless.  He  suffered  them  to  lead  him  without 
resistance  into  the  little  sitting-room.  What  could  he  have 
done?  If  he  had  opened  his  mouth  to  call  out,  he  saw  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  was  watching  him.  with  his  arm  linked 
through  his,  ready  to  close  his  lips.  They  all  passed  into  the 
sitting-room,  and   Phineas  Duge  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "to  resort  to  such  old-fashioned 
measures,  but  as  you  know  I  am  methodical  in  all  my  ways. 
The  first  place  to  look  for  stolen  goods  is  obviously  in  the 
abode  of  the  thief.  Frankly,  I  have  not  much  expectation  of 
discovering  anything  here.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  leaving  these  rooms  and  your  person 
unsearched." 

I  can  quite  appreciate  that,"  Norris  Vine  said,  seating 
himself  in  the  armchair  towards  which  he  was  being  gently 
pushed.  "The  only  favor  I  will  ask  is  that  you  are  as  quick 
as  possible,  as  I  have  rather  a  busy  afternoon,  and  I  want 
to  lunch   early." 

These  gentlemen,"  Phineas  Duge  remarked,  "are  quite  used 
little   affairs   of   this   sort.     I   do   not   think   that   you    need 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  undue  delay." 

Even  while  he  spoke  both  of  them  were  busy.  Vine  felt  a 
silken  cord  being  drawn  about  his  legs  and  chest.  Something 
was  slid  softly  into  his  mouth.  In  less  than  two  minutes 
he  was  bound  and  gagged.  Then  he  had  an  opportunity,  so 
far  as  the  sitting-room  was  concerned,  of  watching  a  search 
conducted  upon  scientific  principles. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  place  looked  as  though  a  tor- 
nado had  struck  it.  The  search,  however,  was  over.  The 
two  men  were  prepared  to  guarantee  that  no  papers  of  any 
sort  were  hidden  in  any  place  within  the  retch  of  any  one 
in  that  room.  They  carried  him,  bound  as  he  was.  into  the 
bedroom,  and  he  watched  with  interest,  and  some  admiration, 
a  repetition  of  the  search.  The  result,  however,  was  the  same. 
Then  the  two  men  came  over  to  him,  and  he  felt  his  bonds 
softly  loosened.  Only  the  gag  remained  in  his  mouth,  and 
one  by  one  his  garments  were  removed  from  him.  A  trained 
valet  could  not  have  been  more  careful  or  deft.  The  contents 
of  all  his  pockets  were  hastily  run  through  and  restored. 
His  under  garments  were  felt  all  over  for  any  hidden  hiding 
place.  Even  his  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  the  inner  sole  cut 
through  with  a  knife.  Finally  the  two  men  turned  toward 
Phineas  Duge.  Their  faces  were  a  mute  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  search  was  over.  Phineas  Duge  motioned  them 
to  remove  the  gag.  They  did  so,  and  Vine,  who  was  now 
free,  stood  up  and  commenced  to  dress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  incident. 
There  are  other  incidents  of  a  gentler  nature  and  quite 
as  well  told.  The  wooing  of  Virginia,  for  example, 
by  Lord  Mowbray  is  upon  strictly  unconventional  lines 
and  as  exciting  as  a  fox-hunt.  No  one  who  reads 
"The  Governors"  will  complain  of  its  dullness  or 
reproach  the  author  for  an  insertion  of  tedious  make- 
weights. 

"The  Governors,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.50. 


A  memorial  window  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  recently 
unveiled  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  London.  The 
genial  autocrat  of  Fleet  Street  invariably  attended  the 
services  at  this  church  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Day. 
often  in  company  with  Boswell.  These  solemn  occa- 
sions were  generally  utilized  by  Johnson  for  the  fram- 
ing of  good  resolutions.  A  list  of  resolutions,  compiled 
on  his  fifty-first  birthday,  in  1760,  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  man.  "Resolved,  Deo  juvante,"  he  wrote, 
'to  combat  notions  of  obligation;  to  apply  to  study: 
to  reclaim  imaginations;  to  consult  the  resolves  on 
Tetty's  coffin;  to  rise  early;  to  study  religion;  to  go  to 
church;  to  drink  less  strong  liquors;  to  keep  a  journal  ; 
to  oppose  laziness  by  doing  what  is  to  he  done  tomor- 
row ;  rise  as  early  as  I  can ;  send  for  books  for  Hist. 
of  War;  put  books  in  order;  scheme  of  life." 


It  is  their  curious  social  life  which  forces  the 
Tuareks,  living  in  the  Sahara  hack  of  Tripoli,  to  raid 
caravans.  The  mother  has  all  the  rights  over  the  chil- 
dren and  all  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
To  marry  a  wife  a  Tuarek  must  pay  a  large  sum  to  the 
bride  and  her  mother  and  the  only  way  to  get  the 
necessary  wealth  is  a  successful  raid.  For  the  ft 
Tuarek's  ordinary  occupation,  camel  fanning  and  car- 
rying loads  for  traders,  gets  him  hardly  enough  profit 
to  live  by. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan   1100  students  joined 
in   a   banquet   a    few   days   ago   to   President    James    B. 
Angell,  whose  resignation  is  to  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  the  present  academic  year.     The  speaker 
students  from  seven  States. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tune  19  1909. 


BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 

By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Misery  and  Its  Causes,  by  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  \ork:  $1.25. 

Dr.  Devine's  position  as  general  secretary 
of  the  charity  organization  society  of  New 
York  City  is  an  assurance  of  competence  to 
deal  with  the  most  distressing  problem  of  the 
day.  It  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  a  warning 
against  a  possible  over-emphasis  on  the  or- 
ganization of  beneficence  with  its  attendant 
evil  of  preventing  a  personal  contact  between 
the  giver  and  the  recipient 

There  is,  however,  small  trace  of  such  over- 
emphasis in  Dr.  Devine's  book.  He  writes 
in  a  spirit  of  warm  humanity,  steering  a  care- 
ful course  between  intellectualism  and  senti- 
mentality, and  presenting  to  us  the  problem 
along  broad  lines  and  with  a  careful  search 
for  radical  causes  and  consequently  for  radi- 
cal cures.  He  devotes  his  first  five  chapters 
to  "Poverty  and  Maladjustment,"  "Out  of 
Health,"  "Out  of  Work,"  "Out  of  Friends," 
and  "The  Adverse  Condition  in  Dependent 
Families."  Then  in  a  concluding  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Justice  and  Prosperity  of  the 
Future"  he  sketches  some  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  ideal  society  that  will  one  day 
take  unto  itself  the  disgrace  of  misery  and 
destitution  and  remove  them   from   its  midst. 

The  first  condition  is  physical  heredity. 
He  would  have  "definite  policies  for  reducing 
the  number  of  such  births  as  are  certain  to 
result  in  misery"  We  would  like  to  know 
what  are  these  definite  policies.  Secondly  he 
would  have  a  protected  childhood.  Thirdly, 
he  would  have  a  prolongation  of  the  effective 
working  period  for  men  and  women.  Fourthly 
comes  freedom  from  preventable  disease,  and 
this  is  followed  by  freedom  from  preventable 
crime.  Sixthly,  insurance  against  old  age, 
accident,  sickness,  and  unemployment.  Sev- 
enthly comes  a  reform  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  point  of  importance  this 
might  have  come  first.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
conditions  are  a  liberal  relief  system  and  an 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  and 
finally  comes  religion.  It  is  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme— some  parts  of  it  within  our  reach 
and  others  far  distant,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
such  a  formulated  social  policy  as  an  ideal. 


his  widowed  daughter,  the  Countess  Vecchi. 
The  countess,  being  a  well-meaning  young 
woman,  tries  to  save  Cherub  from  the  sin  of 
stock  gambling,  and  would  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  her  growing  interest  in  the 
young  capitalist,  which  prompts  her  to  urge 
retaliation  upon  his  competitors,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  push  him 
to  the  wall.  Of  course,  the  end  is  in  view 
from  the  start,  but  there  are  interesting  com- 
plications on  the  route.  The  weak  link  in  the 
story  is  the  character  of  the  countess,  who 
seems  sometimes  to  be  a  little  schoolgirlish  if 
not  actually  silly. 


The  Kingdom  of  Earth,  by  Anthony  Partridge. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton; $1-50. 

This  is  a  story  somewhat  after  the  Zenda 
style  but  with  a  distinctly  novel  and  ingenious 
plot  and  one  involving  enough  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The 
heroine  is  an  actress  and  an  extreme  Socialist, 
and  when  she  invites  the  mysterious  John 
Peters  to  her  room  she  already  half  guesses 
that  he  is  actually  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bergeland,  the  distracted  kingdom  already 
brought  to  the  verge  of  revolution  by  the 
dissipations  of  the  prince  and  of  his  uncle  the 
king. 

The  real  sensation  comes  when  we  follow 
the  prince  to  his  own  country  and  find  that 
he  himielf  is  the  unknown  and  masked  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  that  have  plotted 
against  his  throne  and  his  life  and  that  his 
pretended  excesses  were  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  movement  for  national 
liberation.  It  is  a  bold  idea  and  one  that 
needs  unusual  skill  to  keep  its  elaboration 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  possibilities.  But 
the  story  runs  on  strenuously  to  the  end  with- 
out a  jar  to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  our  interest  is  specially  sustained  D3T  the 
evident  identity  of  Bergeland  and  Belgium. 
Mr.  Partridge  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
bold  and  original  story,  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing that  he  has  done  before,  and  this  is 
saying  a  good  deal  when  we  remember  "The 
Distributors." 


The  Landlubbers,  by  Gertrude  King.  Pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York;  $1.50. 

We  shall  agree  that  this  is  a  very  fair  story 
of  adventure  after  we  have  reconciled  our- 
selves with  the  author's  unawareness  of  things 
nautical.  A  young  school  teacher  going  to 
Europe  on  a  frolic  loses  nearly  all  her  money 
in  a  bet  on  the  ship's  daily  run.  Then  comes 
a  collision,  and  after  the  confusion  is  over 
our  heroine  finds  that  she  has  been  left  behind 
upon  the  sinking  ship,  with  an  only  com- 
panion, a  young  man  who  was  too  drunk  to 
escape.  Later  on  two  other  survivors  find 
their  way  back  to  the  ship,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  one  of  the  two  is  the  adventuress 
who  swindled  the  little  school  teacher  out  of 
her  money  and  the  other  is  an  undesirable 
citizen  who  is  the  lover  of  the  adventuress, 
and  who  is  rendered  still  more  undesirable 
by  a  period  of  temporary  insanity.  A  situa- 
tion sc  complicated  easily  becomes  tragical, 
and  we  have  a  series  of  terrible  events  before 
the  clouds  finally  break  and  every  one,  we 
trust,   lives   happily   ever   afterward. 


Cherub   Devine,   by   Sewell   Ford.     Published 

by  Mitiaell  Kennerley,  New  York;  $1.50. 

A    vigorous    story    of   love-making   and    the 

stock    exchmge.      Cherub    Devine,    freakishly 

r^r.q:  a    .ountry  estate,  finds   that  the  pre- 

i    rs    are    still    in    evidence    and    so 

he  £  .quaintance  of  Mr.  Hewington  and 


Walt  Whfanan,  by  George  Rice  Carpenter. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

This  volume  appears  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series  and  in  the  American  extension 
of  that  series.  Like  all  of  its  companion  vol- 
umes, it  is  marked  by  comprehensive  survey 
and  by  critical  and  unbiased  judgment,  while 
the  biographical  features  are  condensed  and 
accurate. 

The  author  believes  that  Whitman  must  be 
classified  among  the  mystics  and  as  possessing 
those  definite  powers  that  we  are  now  learn- 
ing to  associate  with  that  word.  He  is  per- 
vaded by  a  light  of  knowledge,  not  of  course 
supernatural,  but  supersensuous.  "The  whole 
universe  opens  before  him.  He  sees  all  and  is 
all."  The  actualities  of  life  merge  into  a  state 
cf  ecstatic  contemplation  "in  which  the  whole 
universe  is  apparently  revealed  under  a  new 
and  glorious  aspect"  Intellectual  considera- 
tions naturally  assume  new  relative  values  and 
the  prophetic  mind  lives  in  a  future  but  dimly 
perceived,  and  alwajrs  misunderstood,  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  emphasis  that  Whitman 
gave  to  sex,  his  turbulence  and  his  barbarisms 
were  but  his  interpretation  of  a  larger  theory 
of  the  ideal  state — "he  spoke  as  the  symbol  of 
democracy." 

Writing  the  Short  Story,  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
A.  M.,  Lit  D.  Published  by  Hinds,  Noble 
&  Eldredge,  New  York;  $1.25. 

Among  its  many  possible  advantages  the 
book  of  instruction  and  advice  to  the  short- 
story  writer  has  the  grave  demerit  of  encour- 
aging the  would-be  scribe  in  his  fatal  delu- 
sion that  the  art  of  fiction  is  a  mechanical 
one  only,  and  that  it  can  be  learned  by  a  study 
of  rules  and  precedents.  If  Dr.  Esenwein's 
careful  and  competent  work  helps  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  rejected,  he  himself,  as  editor 
of  Lippincott's,  will  be  among  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  the  avalanche  of  manuscripts  "of 
no  value  to  any  one  but  the  owner." 

Dr.  Esenwein's  book  does,  indeed,  give  the 
short-story  writer  everything  that  he  needs — 
except  brains  and  imagination.  He  handles 
his  subject  not  only  from  the  literary  and 
artistic,  but  from  the  editorial  points  of  view, 
packing  his  pages  with  hints,  suggestions,  and 
warnings.  Among  the  twenty-five  chapters  are 
those  on  "Choosing  a  Theme,"  "Gathering 
Materials,"  "The  Opening,"  "Plot,"  "Setting," 
"Body  of  the  Story,"  "Dialogue,"  "Characters 
and  Characterization,"  "Titles,"  "Fact  in  Fic- 
tion," "Ending  the  Story,"  and  "Style." 


easily  triumphant  over  absurdity  and  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Opp  is  as  vainglorious  and  con- 
ceited a  little  man  as  ever  lived,  one  of  the 
"failures"  of  life,  but  when  we  see  him  give 
up  the  chance  that  has  come  to  him  because 
he  can  not  send  his  little  half-witted  sister 
to  the  asylum  we  knowr  that  he  is  a  man  all 
the  same.  Mr.  Opp  is  a  failure  to  the  end 
of  the  story  as  we  account  failure  nowadays, 
but  we  shall  remember  the  last  picture  we 
have  of  him  when  he  leaves  the  complimentary' 
banquet  given  in  his  honor  upon  the  sale  of 
the  Opp  Eagle  : 

With  the  air  of  a  monarch  taking  temporary 
leave  of  his  subjects,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
gay,  protesting  crowd,  upon  the  feast  prepared 
in  his  honor,  upon  the  speech-making,  so  dear  to 
his  heart.  Tramping  through  the  snow  of  the  de- 
serted street,  through  the  lonely  graveyard,  and 
along  the  river  road,  he  went  to  bind  up  the  head 
of  a  china  doll  and  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  a 
little  half-crazed   sister. 


Mr.  Opp,  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice.     Published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
The  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch"  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  charm- 
ing stories  that  show  us  nobility  of  character 


England  and  the  English,  from  An  American 
Point    of    View,    by    Price    Collier.      Pub- 
lished  by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New 
York;  $1.50. 
In    his    conclusion    the    author    says    that    it 
will  be  a   disappointing  miscarriage   of   inten- 
tion  if  his   book   should   serve   to    ruffle   Eng- 
lish feelings  or  to  make  Americans  more  care- 
lessly  confident      There   is  no   reason   why   it 
should  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Noth- 
ing more  kindly  or  courteous,  with  more  evi- 
dent   feeling    of    considerate    good-will,    has 
been  written. 

Mr.  Collier  knows  his  ground  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  he  writes  with  all  the 
partiality  of  a  visitor  from  another  sphere 
and  to  whom  it  is  more  pleasant  to  praise 
than  to  blame.  Wisely  refraining  from  gen- 
eralities, he  confines  himself  to  a  few  specific 
topics,  such  as  "English  Home  Life,"  "Are 
the  English  Dull?"  "Sport,"  "Ireland,"  "An 
English  Country  Town,"  and  "Society."  In 
all  he  gives  us  ten  chapters  of  sagacious  com- 
ment redolent  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Cromwells  and 
the  Lincolns,  he  tells  us,  are  not  all  dead 
yet,  and  even  under  the  temporary  aberra- 
tions that  we  may  discern  across  the  Atlantic 
we  maj'  still  reckon  upon  the  "independence 
of  the  few"  and  the  "silent  steadiness  of  the 
many"  as  "unknown  quantities  ...  of  enor- 
mous potential  force." 


Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  $2. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  eleven  cen- 
tennial addresses  delivered  in  honor  of 
Charles  Darwin  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Balti- 
more January,  1909,  the  subjects  and  lecturers 
being  as  follows :  Introduction,  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin ;  "Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism,"  by- 
Edward  B.  Poulton ;  "The  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection  from  the  Standpoint  of  Botany,"  by 
John  M.  Coulter;  "Isolation  as  a  Factor  in 
Organic  Evolution,"  David  Starr  Jordan ; 
"The  Cell  in  Relation  to  Heredity  and  Evo- 
lution," by  Edmund  B.  Wilson ;  "The  Direct 
Influence  of  Environment,"  by  D.  T.  Mac 
Dougal ;  "The  Behavior  of  Unit  Characters 
in  Heredity,"  by  W.  E.  Castle ;  "Mutation,"  by 
Charles  B.  Davenport ;  "Adaptation,"  by  Carl 
H.  Eigenmann ;  "Darwin  and  Paleontology," 
by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn ;  "Evolution  and 
Psychology,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  volume 
contains  five  plates. 


Here  is  a  book  that 
■will  live  through 
the  generations. 


A  MAN 


Unconventional 
Fascinating 
Intensely  Human 


WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE? 

By  RETSEL  TERREVE 

•J  The  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  a  criminal  who,  after  conquering  the 
prejudices  of  our  modem  society,  was  called  upon  to  rule  it  ^  In  a  won- 
derful series  of  word  pictures  the  reader  is  carried  from  the  slums  to  the 
aristocratic  homes  and  gambling  resorts  of  the  American  metropolis ;  then 
to  the  heart  of  London's  great  financial  centre,  and  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  English  company  promotion  ;  then  back  to  America,  and  across 
the  continent  to  the  humanizing,  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  vir- 
gin West  And  through  it  all,  directed  by  a  merciless,  but  master  hand, 
one  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotions;  of  all  the  controlling  passions 
of  mankind  as  found  in  society  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
set  the  blood  on  fire;  that  will  impress  a  moral  on  the  mind  of  every  one 

who  reads.  

Q  The  Baltimore  American  says:  "The 
author  has  produced  a  workthat  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  virile  char  acta  delineation  and 
resourceful  fertility  of  plot.  Strong  and  blood- 
stirring  in  every  chapter,  it  carries,  by  the 
force  of  its  climax,  the  reader  to  the  crest  of 
billows.  It  possesses  interest  for  the  man  of 
sedate  mind  and  the  girl  who  has  romantic 
fancies.  It  has  a  moral  for  the  moralist  and 
a  touch  of  human  artistry  for  the  humanist 
Victor  Hugo  stood  alone,  yet  this  author 
has  entered  into  his  heritage." 


<I  Edwin  Markham  in  the  Chicago  Exam- 
iner, says:  "This  novel  possesses  staple  and 
enduring  qualities.  It  is  a  story  earnest  and 
inspiring  in  principle,  swift  in  action  and  in- 
teresting in  detail.  The  purpose  of  the  story 
is  so  strong,  the  characterization,  whether 
moral  or  immoral,  is  so  true,  and  the  scenes 
of  the  constantly  shifting  life  so  natural,  that 
the  book  immediately  appeals  to  the  atten- 
tion and  approval  of  the  reader.  It  is  stirring, 
appealing,  convincing,  and  so,  as  a  novel  with 
a  lofty  purpose,  it  engages  and  holds  atten- 
tion on  its  merits." 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Problem  Novel. 

The  Whips  of  Time,  by  Arabella  Kenealy. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton;   $1.50. 

Stories  that  are  hinged  upon  some  theory 
of  heredity  are  seldom  satisfactory-  We  feel 
that  our  adherence  is  powerfully  enlisted  by 
the  art  of  the  novelist,  but  upon  evidence  that 
is  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth. 

This  rather  repulsive  story  is  a  case  in 
point.  We  have  a  doctor  who  plans  an  ex- 
periment upon  two  infants  awaiting  birth  in 
his  hospital.  The  mother  of  one  of  them  is 
a  murderess  reprieved  from  death  because  of 
her  condition,  while  the  other  expectant 
mother  is  an  ordinary  and  normally  moral 
woman.  The  doctor  changes  the  babies  and 
then  waits  for  twenty  years  or  so  to  watch  for 
the   workings    of    heredity. 

It  is  all  very  plausibly  and  disagreeably 
told.  With  a  certain  amount  of  fascination 
we  watch  the  struggle  between  the  inherited 
criminal  traits  and  the  new  environment,  and 
when  the  veneer  is  rubbed  off  and  the  mur- 
deress stands  revealed  we  are  a  good  deal 
shocked  and  disgusted,  and  not  in  the  least 
convinced  of  anything.  Disputed  scientific 
theories  are  neither  advanced  nor  retarded  by 
a  novel,  and  when  the  theories — thus  out  of 
place — are  of  a  morbid  nature  we  fail  to  see 
the  uses  of  the  process.  It  is  by  no  means 
cetrain  that  the  baby  of  a  murderess,  removed 
from  the  mother  at  birth  and  brought  up  un- 
der moral  influences,  would  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  crime  than  the  child  of  a  saint, 
and  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to 
write  "The  Whips  of  Time"  from  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  theory.  It  would  also 
have  been  quite  as  unconvincing. 


rule  a  shrew  in  our  country,  save  he  that 
hath  her." 

Also  from  Duffield  &  Co.  comes  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well"  in  the  series  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  spelling  of  the  best  quarto  and  folio 
texts,  edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall  and  the  late 
W.  G.  Boswell-Stone,  with  an  introduction  by 
F.  W.  Clarke,  M.  A.     Price,  $1  per  volume. 

To  Thomas  Y.  Crowell's  edition  of  the  first 
folio  Shakespeare  has  been  added  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  edited,  with  notes,  introduction, 
glossary,  list  of  variorum  readings,  and  se- 
lected criticism,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen   A.   Clarke. 


The     Gorgeous     Borgia,     by     Justin     Huntley 
McCarthy.     Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York;  $1.50. 
Mr.   McCarthy  is  now  an   easy   first  as   the 
writer    of   historical    romances    in    the    lighter 
vein.      He  gives   us   a   really   effective   picture 
of  Roman  life  under  Pope  Alexander  Borgia, 
and  into  it  he  weaves'  the  story  of  the  Orsini 
maiden   who  was   trained   to  play  the  part  of 
a    Charlotte    Corday    and    to    rid    her    country 
of  the  most  cruel  monster  upon  record.     That 
she    fell    in    love    with    the   tyrant    instead    of 
destroying  him  was  part  of  the  irony  of  fate, 
but  her  love  was  as  fatal  as  her  hate. 

But  is  the  author  historically  correct  in 
representing  Qesar  Borgia  as  killing  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  with  his  own  hand  and  upon  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  love  quarrel  ?  Perhaps 
it  does  not  much  matter,  and  certainly  it  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  interest  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  graphic  narrative. 


New  Publications. 


The  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ,  have  published  the 
"Champion  Spelling  Book,"  by  Warren  E. 
Hicks.     Price,  25   cents. 

Helen  Rowland's  "Reflections  of  a  Bache- 
lor Girl"  makes  good  reading  in  small  doses 
— very  small  doses.  One  of  her  reflections 
may  be  quoted  as  a  sample :  "About  the  only 
sign  of  personal  individuality  that  the  average 
woman  is  allowed  to  retain  after  she  marries 
is  her  toothbrush."  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Dodge  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York.     Price,  75  cents. 

From  the  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  and  Washington,  comes  a  volume  on 
"Virginia  County  Names,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Massie  Long.  Its  subdivisions  are  devoted  to 
"Royal  English  Families,"  "Other  Names 
from  England,"  "American  Warriors  and 
Statesmen,"  "Virginia  Governors  and  United 
States  Presidents,"  "Indian  Names  and 
Natural  Features,"  and  "The  Jamestown  Ex- 
position and  Virginia  County  Names."  The 
book  contains  a  map  and  a  useful  appendix 
and  its  price  is  $1.50. 

Katharine  Berry  Judson  has  successfully 
avoided  the  devious  ways  of  the  promoter  in 
her  attractive  little  book,  "Montana,"  first 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  The  historical  portion — 
the  larger  part  of  the  volume — is  brightly 
written,  consecutive  and  pointed,  the  chapter 
on  Indians  is  sympathetic  end  well  informed, 
while  some  useful  appendices  supply  us  with  a 
bibliography,  the  Montana  Constitution  and  a 
resume  of  the  laws.  Intended  as  a  reader,  the 
author  has  given  us  a  book  that  should  find 
a  place  upon  the  reference  shelf. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  having  emitted  the 
amazing  theory  that  Tolstoy  is  left  unmolested 
by  the  Russian  government  because  he  is  in- 
nocuous, a  cablegram  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  effect  that  a  certain  man  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  pub- 
lishing "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  is  worth  atten- 
tion. Count  Tolstoy  offered  to  take  the  place 
of  the  accused,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  have  allowed  his  predi- 
lections to  run  away  with  him. 

Though  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  George 
Meredith  had,  of  course,  his  silent  moods, 
and  he  happened  to  be  in  one  of  them  at 
a  certain  picnic.  Next  to  him  sat  a  lady, 
herself  a  good  talker,  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  meeting  for  days,  and,  it  may 
be  guessed,  preparing  for  it.  In  vain ;  the 
only  sentence  that  passed  his  lips  was  when 
he  reached  slightly  across  her  for  the  salt — 
"Excuse  the  picnic  stretch.'" 

"David  Harum"  has  sold  well  over  a  mil- 
lion copies.  A  new  edition  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

Two  letters  from  Swinburne  to  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  have  been  published  re- 
cently. Referring  to  Browning's  "cherished 
dogma"  regarding  the  personal  immortality  of 
the  soul,  Swinburne  wrote  in  1874  that  he 
thought  Landor  "would  have  agreed  with  me 
that  any  matter  so  utterly  incognizable  is  one 
on  which  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  have 
or  wish  to  have  an  opinion." 

Arthur  L.  Sanborn  in  the  current  Bookman 
tells  a  good  story  of  Victor  Hugo :  When  his 
"Marion  Delorme"  was  read  before  the  troupe 
which  was  to  present  it,  "the  actor  Lafarriere, 
then  a  young  man,  protested  against  the  insig- 
nificant role  assigned  him,  in  which  he  would 
have  only  ten  lines  to  recite.  Hugo  promptly 
reduced  him  to  silence  by  thundering :  'Ten 
lines  of  Victor  Hugo  are  something  not  to  be 
refused — for   they   endure.'  " 

A  monument  to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  is 
to  be  unveiled  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Sunday, 
June  27,  his  birthday.  Addresses  will  be 
made  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough  of  Wil- 
berforce  University,  Bishop  David  W.  Moore, 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Clarke.  The  memorial  is  a 
granite  bowlder,  with  a  bronze  plate  on  which 
is  engraved  a  verse  from  Dunbar's  "Death 
Song." 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton  writes  to  the  London 
Times  removing  the  misconception  which  is 
still  abroad  with  regard  to  the  omission  of 
certain  words  from  the  burial  service  over 
Swinburne's  grave.  No  specific  instructions, 
it  seems,  were  left  by  the  poet;  but  frequently 
he    had   told    Mr.    Watts-Dunton    that    he    ob- 


Shakespeareana. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York,  have 
published  "A  Pocket  Lexicon  and  Concord- 
ance to  the  Temple  Shakespeare,"  and  a 
creditable  little  volume  it  is  with  its  tiny  illus- 
trations and  dainty  binding.  The  type  is 
necessarily  small,  but  not  uncomfortably  so. 
Price,  45  cents. 

Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York,  give  us  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  being  the  original  of 
Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name.  This  is  the 
latest  addition  to  an  admirable  series.  Espe- 
cially admirable  is  the  preceding  quotation 
from  Sir  John  Harrington,  written  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  play:  "Read  the  Book  of 
Taming  a  Shrew,  which  hath  made  a  num- 
ber of  us  so  perfect,  that  now  every  one  can 


jected  to  certain  expressions  in  the  service. 
Considering  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  respect 
Swinburne's  objections,  Watts-Dunton  com- 
municated with  the  rector  of  Bonchurch, 
"who  in  the  most  admirable  way  handled  a 
complexity  such  as  probably  no  clergyman 
ever  had  to  confront  before.  He  turned  what 
might  have  been  a  ghastly  failure  into  a  beau- 
tiful ceremony  by  his  amazing  tact,  delicacy, 
and  generosity."     That  is  true  and  it  is  final. 

The  Colquhoun  Club  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  made  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  its  guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  dinner  in 
London.  Mrs.  Wiggin  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Who's  Who?  The  Authenticity  of  Genius." 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  new  story  will  be  entitled 
"Susanna  and  Sue."  A  Shaker  community 
forms  the  setting,  and  it  is  said  that  her 
genuine  interest  in  these  people  has  given 
special  impetus  to  her  work. 

John  Macy  has  retired  from  his  work  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Mr.  Macy  recently  wrote  to  the  papers  in  the 
name  of  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Sullivan,  teacher  for  many  years  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  denying  the  statement  that  the 
late  Henry  H.  Rogers  was  responsible  for 
having  rescued  Miss  Keller  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Macy  shows  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  was  first  taken  to  see  Miss 
Keller  in  1896  by  Mark  Twain,  his  benefac- 
tions beginning  soon  thereafter. 

Later  advices  seem  to  indicate  that  Wil- 
liam DeMorgan's  new  novel,  "It  Never  Can 
Happen  Again,"  which  had  been  announced 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  for  this  month, 
may  not  appear  till  July,  or  possibly  Septem- 
ber, as  Mr.  DeMorgan,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  of  workmen,  is  still  work- 
ing on  it. 
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"Elizabeth  Visits    America" 


By  ELINOR  GLYN 


The  witty,  gay  Elizabeth  comes  to  America  and  gives  her  impressions  of  people  and 
things  in  her  own  clever  and  sprightly  manner.  There  is  a  pretty  love  interest  in  the  tale. 
Frontispiece.     $1.50. 

Second  Edition 

MARGUERITE  BRYANT 

"The  story  is  well  worth  while;  not  many  of  the  new  novels  of  recent  months  are 
more  so.  It  has  a  distinctive  quality,  a  strength  that  is  convincing." — Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.     $1.50  postpaid. 


'Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker' 


Second  Edition 

H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


"Fame's  Pathway" 


"A  story  exquisitely  and  poetically  told;  and  the  book  follows  so  closely  the  facts  of 
Moliere's  career  as  to  be  piactically  a  biography  of  his  early  dramatic  experiences 
set  in  the  vivid  form  of  fiction." — Baltimore  Sun.     Pictures  by  "Job."     $1.50. 

Fourth  Edition 

H.  G.  WELLS 

"'A    big    work.     It   sums    up    about    all    the    master    influences    in    modern    industrial    and 
business  life.      .  .      The  story  is  alive  with  power,   with  grim  humor;   thought  and   intel- 

lect are  behind  the  words  from  beginning  to  end.  .  ■  .  There  are  few  finer  bits  of 
characterization  in  all  English  fiction  than  Edward  Ponderevo,  the  prince  of  modern  hum- 
bugs, a  man  one  loves  well  in  spite  of  his  humbug.  .  .  .  And  with  all  'TONO-BUNGAY' 
is  a  poem.  There  is  spirit  and  significance  in  every  page.  It  is  really  a  great  book.  It 
can  not  be  summed  up.  ' — New   York  Evening  Mail. 


'  Tono-Bungay  " 
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The  Hamlin  School  A  f^i""^*7 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week   of  .entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.      For  par-.i  !ress 
MISS    HAMLIN. 
2230    Pacific   Avenue,    Sai 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  AN  EMPEROR. 


Diplomatic    Squabbles  over   the  Burial    of  China's 
Late  Ruler,  Kwang  Hsu. 


When  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  was  alive 
he  was  treated  as  a  nonentity  by  his  powerful 
aunt,  the  great  Empress  Dowager.  She  was 
not  the  woman  to  brook  a  rival  to  her  power, 
and  she  forced  not  only  her  own  subjects,  but 
foreign  nations  to  accept  her  view.  Now 
that  he  is  dead,  however,  the  general  opinion 
about  China's  late  emperor  is  considerably 
altered.  A  tardy  justice  is  being  done  him, 
and  as  a  progressive  Chinese  official  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  "We  realize  now  that  he 
honestly  struggled  to  uplift  his  country  and 
died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  reform/' 

Perhaps  it  was  with  some  idea  of  making 
up  for  their  long  neglect  that  the  governments 
of  the  world  agreed  to  send  special  ambassa- 
dors to  the  imperial  funeral — an  unprece- 
dented honor  for  a  Chinese  sovereign  The 
nations  of  the  world,  through  their  various 
travel  agencies,  sent  hordes  of  globe-trotters 
who  made  the  stately  old  city  of  Peking 
hideous  with  sun  hats  and  blue  glasses.  As 
most  of  them  understood  little  or  nothing  of 
the  meaning  of  the  curious  old  funeral  cere- 
monies, they  went  home  again  much  disap- 
pointed. I  overheard  a  lady  remarking  in  a 
loud  nasal  twang  that  she  didn't  "think  any- 
thing of  the  procession"  and  that  the  funeral 
of  a  rich  ship  chandler  that  she  saw  in  Shang- 
hai was  "ever  so  much  grander." 

To  a  certain  extent  her  criticism  was  just. 
Private  funerals  in  China  are  occasions  of 
great  display.  They  sometimes  beggar  a 
family  for  two  generations  and  are  besides 
a  serious  drain  on  the  purses  of  friends,  who 
must  send  silk  scrolls  extolling  the  dead,  or 
paper  models — life  size — of  sedan  chairs  or 
carriages  which  are  almost  as  expensive  as 
the  genuine  articles.  But  imperial  funerals 
are  far  simpler.  Subjects  can  not  send  pres- 
ents ;  even  government  officials  must  not  offer 
banners  extolling  the  virtues  of  their  late  mas- 
ter, because  all  the  virtues  in  one  so  highly 
placed  are  taken  for  granted ;  it  is  improper 
to  mention  them  separately.  A  arery  ancient 
book,  kept  in  the  board  of  rites,  contains  ex- 
plicit directions  concerning  the  ceremonial, 
and  as  this  guide  is  religiously  consulted,  an 
imperial  funeral  today  is  just  what  it  was 
before  the  Christian  era.  Whether  he  has 
been  a  hero  or  a  nonentity,  every  dead  em- 
peror is  buried  with  strict  impartiality  so  far 
as  honor  is  concerned. 

The  right  to  "undertake"  an  imperial 
funeral  is  vested  in  one  particular  family  and 
descends  from  father  to  son.  Naturally  the 
slack  seasons  of  these  gentlemen  are  long. 
Emperors  do  not  die  every  day,  but  when  thej' 
do  a  rich  silver  stream  pours  into  the  pockets 
of  those  concerned.  A  conservative  estimate 
puts  the  cost  of  Kwang  Hsu's  funeral  at 
nearly  a  million  dollars — but  of  course  that 
estimate  includes  all  the  masses  which  have 
been  said  for  his  soul  for  the  past  three 
months  by  the  Lama  priests,  the  thousands  of 
extra  attendants  hired  to  make  a  show  in  the 
palace  when  diplomats  and  viceroys  went  to 
make  their  bows  to  the  coffin,  and  the  "dress 
rehearsal"  which  took  place  several  days  be- 
fore the  actual  day  of  the  funeral. 

The  day  chosen  was  Hay  1,  but  the  hour  of 
the  ceremony  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  pos- 
sible for  fear  that  the  revolutionary  party — a 
vague  bogey  supposed  to  be  composed  of  Chi- 
nese students  returned  from  Japan — might 
make  a  demonstration.  Dark  hints  about 
bombs  frightened  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
preparations.  Four  in  the  morning  was  sug- 
gested as  the  most  likely  hour  for  safety,  but 
the  ambassadors,  as  soon  as  they  got  wind 
of  this  proposal,  promptly  protested  in  a  body. 
They  much  preferred,  they  said,  to  be  blown 
up  at  a  civilized  hour  than  to  be  got  up  at  a 
barbarous  one.  The  Chinese  therefore  con- 
sented and  fixed  the  time  of  the  ceremony  at 
eleven    o'clock. 

Special  ambassadors,  it  seems,  need  very 
delicate  handling.  If  seriously  crossed,  they 
bring  the  thunders,  of  their  governments  about 
the  ears  of  whoever  dares  to  disagree ;  if 
slightly  irritated,  they  squabble.  At  least  they 
did  in  Peking — first  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment about  where  they  should  be  received  and 
then  among  themselves  as  to  which  of  their 
nationals  also  should  be  received  with  them. 
The  Chinese  provided  two  stands  to  view  the 
procession — one  inside  the  Imperial  City  for 
diplomats,  one  outside  for  what  the  tickets 
called  "distinguished  guests."  Had  the  am- 
bassadors taken  the  very  simple  expression 
"Diplomatic  Pavilion"  to  mean  exactly  what 
it  said,  there  would  have  been  no  heartburn- 
ings, and  non-diplomats,  no  matter  how  high 
in  rank,  would  have  quietly  gone  to  the  outer 
pavilion.  But  they  stretched  the  phrase  to 
suit  their  own  personal  friends.  The  Germans 
stretched  it  far  enough  to  include  the  Ger- 
man keeper  of  a  little  store  in  Peking,  and  the 
British  stretched  it  unevenly.  On  one  side 
they  took  in  young  vice-consuls,  on  the  other, 
they  kept  out  the  British  general  commanding 
the  forces  ;n  North  China — notwithstanding 
the  fact  the-  the  French  and  German  generals 
were  both  taken  in  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
This  insult  to  the  British  army  threatens  to 
become  a  erious  diplomatic  question — unless 
V  -ner:  1  will  take  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
:id  vmity  the  fact  that  his  special  am- 
r  had  to  submit  to  the  snub  of  a  big- 
himself  when   Prince  Fushima, 


the  Japanese  envoy  extraordinary,  demanded 
a  special  waiting-room  where  he  would  not  be 
jostled  by  ordinary'  persons  of  non-royal  blood. 
The  first  of  May  was  one  of  those  days 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  California  and 
occasionally  in  North  China — clear,  bright,  and 
cool  in  the  shade ;  hot  in  the  sun,  which  a 
quaint  Chinese  paper  published  in  English  re- 
marked "came  out.  although  mournfully,  but 
very  fiercely."  The  funeral  ceremonies  were 
really  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
took  place  inside  the  palace  proper,  where 
the  prince  regent,  on  his  knees  before  the 
coffin,  offered  libations  of  wine  to  the  gods 
and  where  strips  of  white  paper  were  burned, 
these  being  symbolical  of  the  gold  and  silver 
treasures  of  the  late  emperor,  -which,  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  of  use  to  him,  is  given 
up  to  Yen  Wang,  the  king  of  the  Lower 
Regions.  The  second  part  took  place  outside 
the  palace  but  inside  the  outer  walls  of  the 
Imperial  City,  and  the  third  part,  the  pro- 
cession proper,  formed  outside  the  Imperial 
City,  and  passing  through  the  Tartar  City, 
accompanied  the  coffin  to  the  Hsi  Ling,  or 
Western  Tomb,  forty  miles  away  in  the  hills. 
The  diplomats  saw  nothing  but  the  second 
part,  the  "distinguished  guests"  saw  only  the 
third,  and  the  Chinese  people  saw  nothing  at 
all — since  when  one  of  their  emperors  goes 
out,  either  alive  or  dead,  his  loyal  subjects 
are  told  to  stay  at  home. 

The  envoys,  who  walked  from  the  palace  to 
the  gate  of  the  Imperial  City,  in  front  of  the 
coffin  and  behind  the  Chinese  princes,  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  admired  by  their  female 
relations  all  nicely  tucked  inside  a  glass  pa- 
vilion with  lace  curtains  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows. The  noble  seclusion  prescribed  by 
Manchu  etiquette  rather  disgusted  these 
ladies.  They  admired  one  another's  new 
mourning  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  official 
mourners.  But  the  general  view  of  the  whole 
group,  which  was  resplendent  in  gold  lace  and 
sparkling  with  decorations,  was  denied  them ; 
the  panes  were  too  small  and  the  curtains  too 
thick. 

At  the  Imperial  City  Gate  the  envoys 
stepped  out  of  their  places ;  the  coffin  was 
halted,  the  prince  regent  in  a  long  purple 
silk  gown  with  a  blue  collar  and  a  white 
straw  hat  from  which  the  red  tassel  had  been 
removed  as  a  sign  of  mourning  shook  hands 
with  each  one,  and  then  they  all  got  into  their 
carriages  and  drove  home. 

Meanwhile  the  big  procession  was  forming 
outside.  From  every  police  station  word  was 
sent  by  telephone  that  it  was  time  to  clear 
the  people  off  the  streets  and  put  up  the 
screens  of  blue  cotton  cloth  which  shut  off 
all  roads  opening  on  to  the  route  of  the 
cortege.  These  things  the  police  accordingly 
proceeded  to  do.  Their  attitude  toward  the 
immense  crowds  was  one  of  admirable  gentle- 
ness and  patience ;  they  treated  the  people 
like  children,  and  instead  of  peremptorily  or- 
dering them  to  do  this  or  that,  simply  chaffed 
them  good-naturedly  into  complying  with  reg- 
ulations. It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  law- 
abiding  nature  and  common  sense  of  the  Chi- 
nese that  they  all  retired  with  excellent  good 
humor,  leaving  foreigners,  who  had  no  right 
or  reason  to  be  present  at  all,  to  see  the 
funeral  of  their  own  sovereign. 

The  procession  itself  was  the  most  marvel- 
ous blaze  of  color,  from  the  lancers  with 
flying  red  pennants  at  its  head  to  the  splendid 
catafalque  in  the  rear.  To  me  it  seemed  more 
Indian  than  Chinese,  the  dull  blues  so  char- 
acteristic of  China  having  been  replaced  by 
the  most  splendid  reds  and  yellows.  For  once 
the  practical  side  was  ignored  by  a  practical 
people.  "We  bury  the  greatest  of  our  dead," 
an  official  afterward  remarked  to  me,  "with 
the  greatest  of  all  earthly  colors,  the  colors 
of  sunset." 

The  white  camels,  with  sable  skins  hanging 
from  their  throats,  were  caparisoned  in  a 
rich  lemon  yellow,  and  yellow  cloth  covered 
their  ungainly  burdens — the  tents  for  the  Chi- 
nese princes  who  were  accompanying  the 
coffin.  The  herd  of  ponies  to  be  "sacrificed" 
had  3'ellow  bridles  and  saddle  cloths.  They 
will  not  be  expected  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  their  sovereign  by  the  way,  as  living  sac- 
rifices are  out  of  fashion  nowadays.  In  the 
old  times  bullocks  and  sheep  were  killed  to 
appease  the  gods  and  one  hundred  of  the  em- 
peror's ladies  were  imprisoned  with  his  body 
in  the  imperial  vault  and  kept  ther-;  on  scanty 
food  allowance  till  they  died,  but  special  en- 
voys and  Western  civilization  have  changed 
all   that. 

The  hundreds  of  ceremonial  umbrellas  of 
silks  and  satins  embroidered  in  gold  with 
the  five-clawed  dragon  were  almost  all  scarlet 
and  orange.  The  beautiful  three-cornered 
flags  seemed  like  little  tongues  of  flame 
against  the  gray  houses  lining  the  road ;  the 
round  wooden  fans  glittered  like  burning  suns. 
The  gilded  instruments  of  the  mounted  musi- 
cians glowed  in  the  light — most  curious  in- 
struments preserved  from  ancient  times — 
twisted  flutes,  gourd-like  trumpets,  and  fiat 
drums.  I  am  sure  they  must  have  emitted 
weird,  wailing  notes  had  they  been  played. 
They  were  not,  however,  as  custom  forbids 
any  music  for  twenty-seven  months  after  an 
emperor's  death. 

Sorrow  and  silence  seem  to  be  indissolubly 
linked  in  the  Chinese  mind,  and  the  most 
impressive  part  of  this  vast  cavalcade,  which 
was  more  than  a  mile  long,  was  the  absolute 
stillness  with  which  it  moved.  A  dressing  of 
clay    over  the   road   muted   the   tramp    of   the 


soldiers'  feet,  and  an  imperative  order  muted 
the  usual  murmur  of  tongues. 

The  sixty-four  bearers  of  the  coffin,  which 
was  hidden  in  a  little  house  with  a  roof  and 
walls  of  exquisite  golden  yellow  embroideries, 
carried  their  burden  without  a  sound.  This 
was  a  great  feat,  as  Chinese  carriers  who 
bear  a  heavy  burden  invariably  lighten  their 
work  by  singing  a  mournful  chantey.  These 
bearers,  curiously  enough,  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  A  certain  doctor  told  me  that  he 
was  astonished  a  few  da3fs  before  the  funeral 
to  hear  that  one  of  his  patients,  a  man  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  even  pay  for  his  food, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  hospital  on  official 
business.  Remonstrances  were  of  no  avail  to 
keep  him  until  he  should  recover  completely. 
"I  must  go,"  said  the  man.  "The  Beggars' 
Guild  has  always  had  the  honor  of  carrying 
an  imperial  coffin,  and  as  I  am  a  member  I 
must  try7  to  do  my  share."  The  dignity  of 
these  poor  beggars  was  really  remarkable,  but 
they  were  not  decorative.  One  had  lost  an 
e3'e,  another  an  ear,  a  third  was  still  marked 
with  the  eruption  from  a  very  recent  attack 
of  smallpox,  yet  all  came  to  bear  their  share, 
regardless  of  personal  convenience.  There 
were  five  thousand  beggars  altogether,  includ- 
ing those  who  carried  the  two  little  canopies 
under  which  the  silver  wreaths  given  by  the 
foreign  envoys  reposed  on  yellow  silk  cush- 
ions. They  worked  in  shifts  of  sixty-four  in- 
side the  city  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  outside  where  the  roads  were  heavier, 
and  relieved  each  other  every  two  miles. 
Thus,  though  a  being  too  sacred  to  be  looked 
upon  except  by  the  highest  in  the  land, 
Kwang  Hsu  went  to  his  long  rest  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the 
blind.  What  a  curious  combination  of  su- 
preme autocracy  and  utter  democracy. 

Charles  Lorrimer. 

Peking,  May  5,  1909. 


The  military  attache  of  the  German  em- 
bassy at  London,  it  is  said,  attended  a  per- 
formance of  the  sensational  military  drama, 
"An  Englishman's  Home,"  which  was  written 
to  show  the  woeful  military  unprepa redness 
of  England  against  a  German  attack.  The 
next  day  a  friend,  hearing  that  the  German 
officer  had  been  to  the  theatre,  asked  him 
what  play  he  saw.  "I  don't  remember  the 
name  exactly,"  he  replied,  "but  it  should  have 
been    called,   'What   Every    German    Knows.'  " 


While  there  are  known  to  be  some  thirty 
species  of  humming  birds  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  several  species  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
naturalists  that  there  is  but  a  single  species  in 
New7  England,  the  contention  that  two  had 
been  positively  identified  being  abandoned 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  brilliant  green 
variety  claimed  was  but  the  female  of  the 
Ruby  Throat. 

■*«■»- 

It  was  only  after  Mme.  Sembrich  was  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  violinist  that  she 
pursued  her  vocal  studies.  She  struggled  for 
years,  but  recognition  came  at  last,  her  pop- 
ularity increasing  each  season  until  now  she 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  leading  colora- 
tura soprano  of  the  day  and  decade. 
■«•»■ 

West  End — Do  you  believe  in  the  principle 
that  money  talks?  Murrayhill — Well,  it  says 
good-bye  to  me  frequently. — Town  Topics. 
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Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

for  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


Saa  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Etlen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months' 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 
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MRS.  FISKE'S  SERIOUS  PLAY. 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"A  divine  comedy  of  the  slums,"  they  call 
it,  this  latest  play  of  Mrs.  Fiske's.  that  treats 
of  those  who,  in  the  eyes  of  smug-faced 
church  members,  lolling  luxuriously  in  the 
consciousness  of  certain  salvation,  are  far- 
thest from  divinity.  "Salvation  Nell"  is  a 
frank,  realistic,  unornamented,  unconvention- 
alized  presentation  of  the  brutal  facts  in  the 
swarming  tenement-house  life  of  big  cities. 
It  is  not  pretty.  Neither  are  the  facts.  Nei- 
ther is  the  swinish  indifference  to  their  exist- 
ence that  dominates  many  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  have  more  time  and  money  than 
they   know   what   to   do   with. 

Not  that  we  need  feel  that  any  one  of  us 
is  called  upon  to  remodel  the  universe.  But 
at  least  each  one  of  us  should  have  some 
sense  of  responsibility,  some  feeling  that  we 
can  and  ought  to  help  a  little  to  lighten  the 
heavy  burden  of  error,  of  shameful  acquies- 
cence to  existing  wrongs  in  which  most  of  for- 
tunate humanity  joins,  and  which  forces  the 
morally  and  physically  weak  to  crawl,  stoop- 
shouldered,  along  slimy  paths  of  animalism 
and  crime. 

It  is  of  such  people  that  "Salvation  Nell" 
treats.  It  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  little  startling 
to  be  suddenly  confronted  with  a  realistic 
representation  of  such  lives  while  we  are  out 
for  amusement,  with  a  good  dinner  inside  and 
our  best  clothes  outside  of  us.  But  nous  avotts 
change  tout  cela.  Nowadays  everything  goes. 
The  restless  curiosity  of  humanity  to  know 
how  the  other  half  lives  urges  the  dramatists 
to  search  everywhere  for  new  facts,  new  con- 
ditions. And  in  the  search  it  suddenly  occurs 
to  them  every  now  and  then  that  the  old, 
well-established  conditions,  if  vividly,  unsen- 
timentally,  and  realistically  presented,  will 
interest  the  good-humored,  well-fed,  holiday 
crowd  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 

It  is  always,  and  only,  people,  people, 
people !  Give  us  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  real,  living,  loving,  suffering  people.  Only 
let   them   be  real. 

That  is  what  makes  great  cities,  this  de- 
vouring passion  of  humanity  for  humanity. 
The  other  day  I  chanced  to  hear  of  a  strange 
and  striking  act  in  pantomime  that  was  being 
given  at  one  of  the  ten-cent  theatres.  I  went 
promptly,  and  there  saw  represented  a  weird 
and  sinister  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Parisian 
Apaches,  those  fearful,  depraved  creatures 
who  will  assassinate  as  lightly  as  you  and 
I  would  kill  a  mosquito,  merely  to  gratify  an 
artificially  stimulated  appetite.  A  company 
of  French  pantomimists  impersonated  the 
male  and  female  habitues  of  a  Parisian 
cabaret,  who  came  in  to  drink  absinthe, 
smoke,  gamble,  and,  incidentally,  to  make 
amorous  headway  in  the  favor  of  some  who 
were  already  appropriated. 

A  man  entered.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
his  mate  was  being  courted  by  another,  for 
whom  she  hankered.  Then  ensued  the  wild, 
terrible,  hypnotic  orgy  known  as  the  "Apache 
Dance."  The  man  danced  up  to  the  woman, 
dominating  her  with  his  terrible  eye,  and 
gave  her  a  sort  of  tacit  challenge  to  second 
him  in  the  dance.  She  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  dance  began,  the  strangest  I 
have  ever  seen  or  imagined.  It  has  left  upon 
the  memory  an  impression  as  of  an  unusually 
clear  nightmare,  and  even  a  vague  feeling 
as  if  the  hypnotism  the  male  dancer  was  prac- 
ticing upon  the  will  of  his  mutely  fascinated 
partner  was  reaching  us  out  in  the  audience 
as  well. 

It  is  strangely  impossible  to  describe.  He 
gave  her  a  whirling  motion  and  she  revolved 
like  a  dancing  dervish.  He  lifted  her  bodily, 
and  her  little,  helpless,  black-clad  body 
swished  through  the  air  like  the  arms  of  a 
windmill.  He  towered  above  her,  his  chin 
above  her  forehead,  his  eyes  dominating  her 
terrified   gaze  with   a  compelling  glare. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  he  threw  her  to 
the  ground,  where  she  lay  for  a  moment,  and 
when  she  had  struggled  to  her  feet  again  the 
dancing  frenzy  was  resumed,  as  if  the  demon 
that  possessed  the  man,  drunk  with  power, 
could  only  be  appeased  by  a  further  exercise 
of  it. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  real  that  once,  dur- 
ing the  performance,  it  came  to  me  with  a 
sudden  shock  of  surprise  that  it  was  all  acting, 
and  that  instead  of  looking  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  cabaret  in  Paris  I  was  in  a  ten-cent 
theatre    in    San    Francisco. 

To  return  to  our  muttons,  the  passion  of 
people  for  strange  phases  of  life,  for  human 
nature    off   guard,    had    attracted    others,    and 


I  subsequently  found  that  several  people  I 
knew  had  gone  out  of  their  routine  in  order 
to  witness  the  "Apache  Dance." 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  sinister  in 
the  story  of  "Salvation  Nell,"  but  just  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  powers  that  draw 
people  down  to  crime  or  urge  them  up  to  re- 
demption, according  to  temperament  or  cir- 
cumstance. And,  ugly  and  sordid  as  the  life 
is,  it  will  do  the  fortunate  half  of  the  world 
more   good   than   harm    to   see   it   represented. 

Salvation  Nell  is  a  poor,  soiled,  draggled 
drab,  who  cleans  the  whisky  stains  and  smoke 
fumes  from  the  furniture  of  a  saloon  in  the 
slums.  She  has  her  consolations,  for  she 
loves  her  "steady,"  Jim,  a  tough  of  the  slums, 
with  a  divine  tenderness  that  has  in  it  that 
element  of  the  maternal  that  is  so  often  a 
factor  in  the  love  of  womanly  women  for 
their  mates. 

Jim  frequents  a  saloon  in  which  the  con- 
versation of  the  clamorous  inmates  is  carried 
on  by  turns  in  yelps  and  howls.  Realism,  by 
the  way,  is  getting  to  be  the  curse  of  the 
American  stage.  They  are  becoming  so  dis- 
hearteningly  realistic  that  nowadays,  in  a 
drama  of  noise,  few  players  ever  pause  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  patient  public  in 
front  understands  them.  The  main  thing 
seems  to  be  to  make  a  realistic  noise.  So 
much  of  the  conversation  and  the  identities  of 
the  habitues  as  well,  was  lost,  swept  away  in  a 
hurlyburly   of   shouts. 

But  Nell's  "Jim"  was  in  trouble.  He  had 
not  killed  but  maimed  his  man,  and  Nell  was 
a  mateless  waif,  "fired"  by  Sid  McGovern, 
proprietor  of  the  saloon,  because  her  draggled 
charms  had  been  the  motive  in  precipitating 
the  affray. 

Nell's  fate  now  hung  in  the  balance.  "Hal- 
lelujah Maggie,"  a  lieutenant  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Myrtle  Odell,  a  gayly  attired  young 
woman  whose  vividly  emphasized  charms  were 
her  sole  stock  in  trade,  competed  for  the 
honor  of  possessing  poor  Nell's  wavering  soul. 
Naturally  decent,  Nell  threw  in  her  fortunes 
with  "Hallelujah  Maggie,"  and  we  felt  a 
thrill  of  sympathy  and  relief  as  the  warm- 
hearted lieutenant  clasped  her  new  recruit  in 
her  welcoming  and  protecting  arms. 

The  rest  of  the  play  shows  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  affection  which  Nell — now  be- 
come "Salvation  Nell"  and  a  captain  in  the 
Salvation  Army — bore  toward  Jim,  and  the 
new  impulse  toward  a  pure  life  and  the  desire 
to  give  a  chance  to  her  unfathered  boy  which 
rivaled  the  earlier  emotion. 

Mrs.  Fiske,  as  ever,  scorns  the  traditional 
and  the  banal.  She  had  the  courage  to  repre- 
sent Nell  as  taking  Jim's  solid  torso  and  head 
in  her  arms  as  if  he  were  a  baby.  Thus  the 
girl  held  his  head  resting  silently  upon  her 
bosom  in  a  luxury  of  tenderness  for  several 
minutes  at  a  stretch,  while  the  saloon  life 
roared  and  seethed  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
And  the  actress  made  her  point,  for  there 
was  something  touching  in  this  act  of  humble, 
ministering  love,  as  well  as  in  the  man's  ac- 
ceptance  of   it. 

That  was  a  burst  of  fine  acting  in  a  later 
act,  when  the  woman,  held  in  a  close  em- 
brace by  the  returned  convict  whose  influence 
she  dreads,  wavers,  like  a  moth  circling 
around  the  destroying  flame,  until  she  recap- 
tures   resolution    and    wrenches   herself    away. 

Scarcely  less  striking  was  Holbrook  Blinn's 
representation  of  the  father's  first  meeting 
with   his    seven-year-old   son. 

The  author,  Edward  Sheldon,  is  entirely 
free  from  cant.  Even  in  his  portraits  of  the 
Salvation  Army  people  he  remains  strictly 
within  bounds  of  realism.  He  seems  to  pre- 
sent these  portraits  for  our  inspection  in  the 
same  detached,  impersonal  way  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  "Apache  Dance"  flitted  across 
our  consciousness.  There  is  no  moral  nor 
lack  of  moral  to  "Salvation  Nell."  We  do 
feel  a  dim  perception,  as  we  look  on  these 
wormy  lives,  that  for  them  a  hysterical  re- 
ligion, university  professors  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  is  far  better  than  none;  but 
the  author  is  not  insistent  on  the  point,  and 
when  Jim  "gets  religion,"  and  Nell  is  able 
to  reconcile  her  conscience  with  her  love,  we 
just  accept  it  as  an  incident  of  the  slums, 
without  going  into  the  metaphysics  of  how 
long  it  will  last. 

So,  when  Jim  meets  his  little  son  for  the 
first  time,  the  whole  incident  is  laid  down  in 
matter-of-fact  lines,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
see  the  softening  on  the  man's  hard  face  that 
we  realize  with  what  admirable  discretion  the 
author  has  handled  this  old,  old  situation, 
giving  it  newness  and  freshness  not  only  of 
treatment,  but  of  emotion. 

Holbrook  Blinn's  impersonation  of  Jim  is 
exceedingly  fine,  because  it  is  so  thoroughly 
natural,  and  so  absolutely  free  from  melo- 
drama or  dull  conventionality.  He  is  reality 
itself ;  more  so  than  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  has 
always,  or  nearly  always,  to  contend  against 
an  almost  unescapable  personality.  That  she 
succeeds  so  well  is  all  the  greater  triumph. 
As  Nell,  she  shakes  off  all  the  traits  of  fine- 
ladyism ;  she  speaks  in  a  harsh,  abrupt, 
strained  voice,  and  has  the  gestures  of  a 
toiling  woman  whose  customary  act  is  to  pull 
up  her  sleeves  and  go  to  work.  There  is  a 
studied  dryness  in  her  manner,  even  with  the 
child,  which  is  almost  too  marked.  That,  I 
fancy,  is  partly  temperamental  and  partly  the 
method  of  conviction.  We  see  it  in  so  many 
of  her  impersonations,  in  which  suggestion  is 
always   the  ruling  motive. 


Mrs.  Fiske  is  supported  by  an  excellent 
company.  Hope  Latham's  Myrtle  Odell  is  a 
life-like  picture  of  a  slum  courtesan.  Myrtle 
is  a  cheerful,  handsome,  white-skinned  ani- 
mal, all  appetite  and  no  conscience.  She  has 
the  picturesque  slang  of  the  streets  at  her 
tongue's  end,  and  a  gaminesque  sense  of 
humor.  The  character  was  so  perfectly  por- 
trayed by  Miss  Latham  that  she  caused  one 
of  those  rare  shocks  that  come  to  us  some- 
times in  the  play,  when  we  suddenly  realize 
that  the  player  is  not  the  character  he  so 
perfectly  portrays. 

Mary  Madison's  "Hallelujah  Maggie"  was 
another  excellent  characterization.  The  act- 
ress gave  to  the  Salvation  Army  lieutenant  the 
authoritative,  admonitory  inflections  of  one 
accustomed  to  preach  and  persuade,  and  the 
searching,  all-seeing  gaze  of  the  sin-hunter, 
ardent  to  stamp  out  sin.  W.  T.  Clarke's  burly 
saloon-keeper  and  Henry  Wenman's  Major 
Williams  had  all  the  earmarks  of  their  call- 
ing, and  a  whole  tribe  of  players,  even  to 
those  representing  the  filthy  tenement-house 
brats,  the  jealous  Italian  wife,  the  inexorable 
policemen,  and  the  automatic  and  unemotional 
ambulance  men,  gave  admirably  realistic  por- 
trayals of  the  street  incidents  in  the  seething 
life    of    over-crowded    alleys. 

The  admirably  planned  detail  in  the  set- 
ting of  the  scenes  merits  special  mention, 
more  especially  the  court,  walled  in  by  tow- 
ering tenements,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  last 

act. 

„«.»- 

Royalty  at  the  Varietes, 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  King  Ed- 
ward recently  spent  an  evening  at  the  Variety 
Theatre,  in  Paris,  the  London  Chronicle  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  were  in 
the  past  habitues  of  that  house.  King  Edward 
only  followed  an  old  tradition.  The  first  to 
visit  the  hall  of  the  new  theatre,  just  102 
years  ago,  namely,  in  1807,  was  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
celebrated  actor  Talma,  and  at  that  time  the 
theatre  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  im- 
provement. It  was  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  adjoining  the  residence  of  the  Due  de 
Montmorency,  and  Napoleon  complimented 
the  architect,  Cellerier.  When,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  number  of  theatres  were  sup- 
pressed because  it  was  thought  that  there  were 
too  many  of  them  in  Paris,  Napoleon  spared 
the    Varietes. 

Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X  also  had  a  spe- 
cial fondness  for  the  theatre,  and  Pottier, 
Brunet,  and  Vernet,  distinguished  members  of 
its  company  at  the  time,  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  play  at  court.  But  its  chief 
patroness  was  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  went 
as  often  as  three  times  a  week  to  the  plays 
there,  and  had  two  adjoining  boxes  on  the 
balcony,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  "court 
side"  to  that  part  of  the  theatre.  The  plays 
given  there,  strangely  enough,  were  often  very 
satirical,  and  did  not  spare  even  the  court. 
However,  as  the  criticisms  were  mostly  harm- 
less, they  rather  helped  to  keep  up  the  great 
vogue  of  the  theatre. 

The  political  leaning  of  the  theatre,  as  a 
rule,  was  toward  the  Bonapartists,  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Napoleon  III,  when 
he  got  into  power,  became  one  of  its  chief 
patrons.  His  box  was  always,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, away  from  the  boards,  to  show  that  he 
came  to  see  not  only  the  actors,  but  to  enjoy 
the  play.  In  1S67  he  took  all  his  royal  guests 
who  had  come  for  the  exposition  to  the  Va- 
rietes. 

The  presidents  of  the  republic  kept  up  this 
tradition,  and  M.  Thiers,  as  well  as  Marshal 
MacMahon,  were  frequent  visitors.  The  tra- 
dition was  broken  by  M.  Grevy,  who,  it  is 
said,  never  went  there  during  his  term  of 
office,  but  it  was  resumed  by  M.  Loubet,  who 
now  and  then  took  a  box.  Among  the  royal- 
ties who  in  recent  time  went  to  the  Varietes 
when  in  Paris  may  be  counted,  besides  King 
Edward,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  King  Oscar 
II  of  Sweden,  King  Carlos  of  Portugal,  and 
the  King  of  Greece. 


Lord  Byron  is  on  his  way  to  the  stage — 
it  is  said  for  the  first  time — in  a  play  that 
Lewis  Waller  intends  to  try  in  England  and 
in  America  next  year.  The  canvas  is  large, 
says  the  London  Telegraph,  and  across  it 
move  many  of  the  familiar  men  and  women 
of  Byron's  day.  The  action  of  the  piece  is 
mainly  concerned  with  his  courtship  of  Miss 
Millbank,  and  with  the  miserable  consequences 
of  their  marriage.  As  dominating  influences 
in  the  story  appear  that  lady,  Byron's  sister 
Augusta,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  while  the 
poet  is  seen  in  the  fullness  of  his  fame  in 
London  and  in  his  exile  in  Greece. 


Tuesday,  June  22,  is  the  date  set  for  the 
performance  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  which  Maude 
Adams  will  give  in  the  Stadium  of  Harvard 
University.  The  cast  will  be  composed  of 
1300  persons,  including  the  "supers,"  of 
course.  The  single  performance  is  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Germanic  Museum  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  German  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  The  "bowl"  of  the 
Stadium,  which  contains  fifteen  sections,  ac- 
commodates 10,000  persons.  A  special  scenic 
setting  is  being  prepared. 


Mark  Twain  is  reported  to  have  written  a 
comic  opera  based  upon  his  story,  "A  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur's  Court." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  possibilities  of  the  bathing  dress  have 
not  been  appreciated  in  England  until  recently. 
For  some  reason  bathing  has  not  taken  its 
place  as  a  social  function  as  it  has  here. 
Its  function  has  been  looked  upon  as  hygienic 
rather  than  ornamental  and  as  more  conso- 
nant with  privacy  than  publicity.  An  old- 
fashioned  Puritanism  had  something  to  do 
with  this  view  of  things,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  hard  to  find  a  watering-place  where 
any  mingling  of  the  sexes  whatever  was  per- 
mitted in  the  water,  no  matter  what  the  cos- 
tume or  what  the  relationship.  So  long  as 
decency  was  the  sole  consideration  women 
bathers  were  content  with  any  kind  of  cover- 
ing that  was  effective,  while  any  attempt  at  a 
becoming  or  a  pretty  costume  would  have 
been  frowned  upon  as  an  invitation  to  ob- 
servation. But  all  that  is  changed  nowadays, 
and  without  any  apparent  deterioration  of  the 
national  morals.  Unreasonable  restrictions 
have  nearly  disappeared,  and  as  a  result  the 
fashions  in  bathing  dresses  are  nearly  as  com- 
plex and  as  fickle  as  in  the  ordinary  attire. 
This  may  be  judged  from  an  interview  with 
a  London  modiste  published  in  the  Daily  Ex- 
press.   She  says : 

There  is  one  noticeable  change  in  sea  fashions. 
While  a  couple  of  years  ago  one  blue  serge  cos- 
tume was  considered  good  enough  for  the  seaside, 
the  up-to-date  woman  will  not  find  half  a  dozen 
bathing  gowns  too  many  this  season. 

There  are  several  elaborate  silk  costumes  for 
sunny  days,  the  more  substantial  garment  for  the 
big  sea,  the  "early  morning  dip"  costume,  and  the 
neat  jersey  gown   to  wear   for  deep-sea  swimming. 

The  most  popular  costumes  will  be  the  prin- 
cesse  and  the  directoire  gowns. 

The  directoire  is  a  neat,  closely-fitting  costume, 
giving  the  short-waisted  effect,  fastening  down  the 
left  side,  with  a  closely-fitting  sleeve  and  a  little 
turn-down  collar.  It  looks  remarkably  well  made 
of  black  silk  and  worn  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  or 
eld    rose    mob-cap. 

These  directoire  gowns  are  also  being  made  in 
the  pale  shades.  A  beautiful  example  is  made  of 
azure  blue  silk,  embroidered  with  little  true-lovers' 
knots  in  chestnut  brown.  A  tie  of  brown,  a  brown 
silk  mob-cap  tied  with  azure  ribbons,  blu-  stock- 
ings, and  long  brown  boots  lined  with  blue  and 
laced  with  brown  ribbon  give  the  finishing  touches. 

The  princesse  dress  is  made  with  a  shaped  panel 
back  and  front,  these  panels  being  bordered  with 
tiny   buttons. 

Novel  little  beach  gowns  will  be  worn  this  sum- 
mer. They  are  intended  for  paddling  only,  and 
are  made  of  art-colored  linen,  with  short  kilted 
skirts    and    tucked    bodices. 

The  neck  is  finished  with  a  turn-down  Puritan 
collar  and  soft  sailor-knot  tie,  and  linen  sun- 
bonnets  to  match  will  be  worn. 

Bathing  capes  will  replace  bathing  coats  to  slip 
over  the  bathing  gown  to  run  from  a  house  or  tent 
to  the  sea.  They  are  circular  capes  made  of  blan- 
ket material  in  pale  pink,  white,  or  turquoise  blue. 


The  principal  explains  that  she  is  forced  to 
this  drastic  remedy  by  the  alarming  increase 
in  these  fatuous  attempts  at  beautification 
among  girls  who  come  mainly  from  the  fash- 
ionable and  "prominent"  classes. 

It  seems  that  sumptuary  regulations  are 
needed  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  Every 
now  and  then  we  read  a  magazine  article  de- 
scribing the  admirable  efforts  made  by  school 
teachers  in  the  great  cities  to  inculcate  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  a  neat  modesty  of  attire  in 
the  slum  and  tenement  children  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  soap,  water,  and  the  tooth- 
brush has  been  of  the  theoretical  rather  than 
of  the  practical  kind.  And  now  it  seems  that 
the  wealthy  and  "prominent"  children  also 
must  have  their  faces  washed  and  be  taught 
the  beauties  of  cleanliness.  Thus  do  extremes 
meet. 

King  Edward  was  evidently  very  angry  at 
the  insult  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay 
to  the  Countess  of  Granard,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  Miss  Beatrice  Mills  of  New 
York,  but  the  suggestion  that  the  king's  anger 
was  due  to  an  appreciation  of  American 
wealth  is  a  piece  of  odious  vulgarity  only  pos- 
sible to  the  lower  strata  of  the  newspaper 
world.  Lady  Granard  is  a  new  arrival  in 
England.  She  is  a  woman  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  king's  friends  and  she  had  been 
publicly  insulted.  Unless  we  assume  that  the 
king  is  something  less  than  a  man  we  need  go 
no   further  to  account  for  his  indignation. 

Lord  Ronaldshay — ill-conditioned  brute  that 
ne  is — Was  incensed  because  Lady  Granard 
had  given  her  aid  in  a  political  contest  and  to 
the  side  opposed  to  Lord  Ronaldshay,  who 
thereupon  referred  to  her  as  a  "dumped 
American  heiress  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  title."  What  the  king 
said  to  Lord  Ronaldshay  will  probably  never 
be  known,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  an 
apology,  which  of  course  has  no  particular 
value  under  the  circumstances.  The  king 
further  expressed  his  good-will  by  inviting 
Lady  Granard  to  three  dinner  parties  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week. 

This  is  by  no  means  Lord  Ronaldshay's  first 
offense.  A  little  while  ago  he  referred  to 
Winston  Churchill  as  "that  pot-boy  states- 
man who  carried  a  pint  of  half-and-half  to 
Ale-Porter  Bannerman,"  meaning,  of  course, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  was  at 
that  time  premier.  Lord  Ronaldshay  is  evi- 
dently a  candidate  for  a  horsewhipping. 


The  financial  strain  being  over,  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire  is  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  the  simple  life,  or  rather  of  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  it  away  from  customary 
haunts  and  companions.  The  London  hotel- 
keeper  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  what  a  re- 
tiring individual  the  American  milionaire  can 
be  when  his  inclinations  lead  him  that  way. 
Above  all  other  things,  he  wants  privacy  when 
he  is  abroad.  The  announcement  of  his  ar- 
rival means  that  his  steps  will  be  dogged  by 
well-dressed  beggars  who  want  donations  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  from  homes  for  in- 
capable clergymen  to  refuges  for  stray  cats. 
Then  there  are  the  picture  dealers,  the  curio 
men,  motor-car  agents,  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  look  upon  the  wealthy 
man  as  their  own  particular  and  special  prey. 

A  London  hotel-keeper  says  that  the  weekly 
hotel  bill  of  the  average  American  millionaire 
does  not  exceed  $500,  and  this  includes  auto- 
mobile hire  and  the  service  of  meals  in  the 
private  rooms : 

In  accordance  with  his  rest  cure  also,  he  lies 
abed  late  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  simple 
breakfast,  of  which  a  steak  and  an  iced  grape-fruit 
form  the  essential  items — and  today  grape-fruit  is 
as  popular  with  the  English  as  the  Americans — 
reads  the  paper  and  goes  out  for  a  stroll.  Lunch- 
eon is  another  light  meal,  composed  of  either 
English  or  French  dishes,  but  never  of  American. 

Some  time  ago"  we  imported  a  famous  New 
York  chef  to  prepare  American  dishes  such  as 
terrapin,  canvas-back  duck,  soft-shelled  crabs, 
Southern  corn-pone,  and  the  like,  hut  our  Ameri- 
can guests  would  not  look  at  such  dishes.  We 
were  informed  that  when  an  American  was  in 
England  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  American 
foods  and  to  sample  nothing  but  English  and 
French. 

You  may  be  surprised,  indeed,  to  hear  that  a 
favorite  dinner  dish  with  the  American  multi- 
millionaire is  plain  Irish  stew.  Another  stroll 
or  a  spin  in  a  motor-car,  with  tea  perhaps  outside, 
rounds  off  the  afternoon. 

A  simple  four  or  five-course  dinner  at  the  hotel, 
another  motor-drive,  with  a  visit  to  a  theatre  or 
music-hall,  and  a  light  supper  afterward,  finish 
off  the  day. 


What    would    our    grandmothers    have    said 
if  any   one  had  suggested  to  them   the  possi- 
bility  of   children   going  to   school   with   their 
faces  powdered  and  painted  and  wearing  the 
latest  fashions  in  beauty  patches?     That  this 
is  actually  the  situation  in  this  year  of  grace 
is  shown  b     the  announcement  of  Miss  Rachel 
Benjamins,    the    principal    of    the    Washington 
Irving    High    School    in    West    End    Avenue, 
New    Yo-  ■:,    to    the    effect    that    pupils    found 
:for  .i     with     powder    or    beauty    patches 
■    faces    will    have    the    pleasure    of 
before  their  classes  while  an  as- 
"jblicly  washes  off  the  disfigurements. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  decorations  now  being 
showered  upon  Americans  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. There  is,  of  course,  a  rule  that 
no  American  official  shall  accept  a  decoration 
until  Congress  has  given  him  formal  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  rule  as  to  the 
unofficial  classes  and  there  certainly  seems  to 
be  diffidence  in  accepting  these  natural  tributes 
to    greatness. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  figures  among 
the  latest  recipients,  and  while  no  one  will 
question  President  Eliot's  suitability  for  any 
decoration  that  may  be  conferred  there  will  be 
some  who  think  that  his  intellectual  beauty  is 
of  the  kind  that  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most.  President  Eliot  received  from  the  Jap- 
anese ambassador,  Baron  Takahira,  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun  as  a  "mark  of  the  good-will  of  the  em- 
peror, my  august  sovereign."  That,  of  course, 
was  very  nice  indeed,  and  no  doubt  President 
Eliot  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  ungracious  to  point  out 
that  Baron  Takahira  at  once  proceeded  to 
confer  the  same  decoration  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  telephone  monopoly 
"for  his  valuable  aid  to  Japanese  students  of 
our  telephone  system  and  the  management  of 
large  industrial  concerns."  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  these  stirring  announcements  comes 
the  news  that  the  German  emperor,  not  to  be 
outdone,  will  bestow  upon  President  Eliot  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  but  his  Teu- 
tonic majesty  has  unaccountably  overlooked 
the  telephone   man. 

France  is  no  less  appreciative  of  American 
ability.  Henri  Vignaud  of  the  Paris  Lega- 
tion was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  while  from  Italy  comes  the  grati- 
fying news  that  the  Vatican  has  decorated  a 
charitable  lady  of  Philadelphia  for  her  many 
acts  of  beneficence.  As  for  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, their  manly  breasts  are  not  ample  enough 
to  accommodate  the  medals,  the  orders,  and 
the  insignias  that  have  been  given  to  them, 
and  upon  full  dress  occasions  they  will  have 
to  wear  some  of  them  upon  their  backs. 

Even  Venezuela  joins  in  the  torrent  of 
tribute.  Two  American  warships  were  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  preventing  the  land- 
ing of  Castro  upon  the  scene  of  his  many 
misdeeds.  The  duty  was  not  exactly  a  perilous 
one.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  although  the 
imagination  reels  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
redoubtable  Castro  might  have  done  to  those 
two  warships  if  he  had  not  been  arrested  by 
a  policeman  at  Fort  de  France.  But  no  less 
than  eighteen  of  these  maritime  heroes  who 
thus  distinguished  themselves  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach  have  been  decorated  by  the 
Venezuelan  authorities  with  the  "Order  of 
the  Bust  of  Bolivar." 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  eighteen 
warriors  will  be  allowed  to  wear  their  me- 
mentoes of  the  Bust  of  Bolivar,  whatever  the 
Bust   of   Bolivar   may   be.      Congres,   it   seems, 


is  a  little  stiffer  upon  these  matters  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
says : 

Congress's  assent,  in  years  past,  before  there  was 
such  a  generous  recognition  abroad  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  our  citizens,  has  not  always 
been  difficult  to  obtain.  Hence  it  has  been  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  army  and  navy  officers  almost 
as  well  bemedaled  as  a  colonel  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  or  the  Bismarck  Cuirassiers.  But  of  late. 
Congress  has  returned  to  the  old-fashioned  belief 
that  the  provision  we  have  quoted  was  put  into  the 
Constitution  for  some  other  reason  than  to  give 
Congress  an  excuse  to  pass  bills  granting  to  Lieu, 
tenant  Port  Watch  or  Major  Flint  Lock  the  right 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  royal  order  of  the  Pink 
Lamb  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tarascon.  So  a  large 
number  of  officers  are  today  unable  to  wear  on 
parade  gifts  sent  them  from  across  the  sea.  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  for  instance,  if  he  would  see 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bestowed  upon 
him  for  valiant  attendance  on  the  French 
manoeuvres,  must  flatten  his  nose  against  the  glass 
case  in  the  State  Department  where  are  deposited 
many  similar  trophies  withheld  from  their  rightful 
owners  by  an  unyielding  Constitution. 

It  all  seems  a  little  absurd.  Decorations 
nowadays  have  no  meaning  whatever.  They 
are  just  as  often  given  for  chicanery  as  for 
virtue,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  conferred  for  no  reason  at  all,  as  witness 
these  given  to  the  eighteen  naval  officers  by 
the  government  of  Venezuela  and  to  the  tele- 
phone man  by  Japan.  And  yet  the  greater 
number  of  good  democratic  citizens  would  sell 
their  souls  for  the  chance  of  pinning  upon 
their  breasts  a  medal  worth  about  as  much  as 
a  Sunday-school  trophy  or  a  bit  of  ribbon 
valued  at  15  cents  a  yard.  These  same  citi- 
zens would  not  have  even  a  sincere  conscious- 
ness of  merit,  but  they  would  yearn  for  the 
prize  as  though  it  were  a  passport  to  heaven. 
Talk  about  the  power  of  money!  It's  nothing 
compared  with  the  power  of  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon or  a  bronze  token.  And  when  it  comes 
to  decorations  the  men  are  ten  times  worse 
than  the  women. 


Emma  Goldman  has  gone  up  in  the  world 
since  she  was  chased  about  from  pillar  to 
post    by    the    San    Francisco    authorities    who 


thought  they  could  check  the  spread  of  an- 
archist opinions  by  making  their  chief  ex- 
ponent the  topic  of  the  day.  The  high 
priestess  of  disorder  was  present  in  the  fash- 
ionable woman's  club  house  in  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  at  the  reunion  of  the  Mayflower 
Society.  She  was  the  guest  of  Alden  Free- 
man, and  although  there  were  a  good  many 
shrugged  shoulders  and  whispered  comments, 
there  was  no  open  protest  or  unseemly  with- 
drawals. 

Emma  Goldman  probably  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  disturbance  that  would  place  her 
once  more  in  the  limelight  and  give  her  the 
publicity  that  is  her  chief  stock  in  trade. 
The  other  guests,  being  ladies,  disappointed 
her  by  a  display  of  good  manners. 

Mrs.  Kendal,  in  addition  to  being  a  very 
charming  actress,  is  also,  it  seems,  a  lecturer. 
One  of  her  recent  discourses  in  London  was 
entitled  "Rambling  Roses,"  and  some  of  her 
aphorisms  are  worth  recording: 

We  hear  a  lot  about  kisses.  To  steal  a  kiss 
is  natural.  To  buy  one  is  stupid.  Two  girls  kiss- 
ing is  a  waste  of  lime.  To  kiss  one's  sister  is 
proper.  To  kiss  one's  wife  is  an  obligation.  To 
kiss  an   ugly  woman   is   gallantry. 

To  kiss  an  old,  faded  woman  is  devotion.  To 
kiss  a  young,  blushing  girl  is — quite  a  different 
thing.  To  kiss  one's  rich  aunt  is  hypocrisy. 
Kissing  three  girls  on  the  same  day  is  extrava- 
gance. To  kiss  one's  mother-in-law  is  a  holy  sac- 
rifice. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  much  a  thing  is 
worth  ask  the  people  who  haven't  got  it. 

When  a  man  is  in  love  he  lies  like — a  gentle- 
man. 

Self-satisfied  people  are  always  conceited.  I  do 
love  conceited  people,  they  are  so  comfortable, 
like  a  fire  in  one's  bedroom  in  the  winter. 

Nothing  is  unbearable  when  the  end  is  in  view; 
that  is  why  the  National  Anthem  is  so  popular. 

Men  never  propose  to  a  sensible  woman — be- 
cause they  know  they  will  be  accepted 

The  occasion  was  an  entertainment  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Babies'  Home.  Hoxton.  The 
only  disease  the  babies  in  the  Hoxton  Home 
are  treated  for  is  starvation,  and  numbers  of 
pretty  actresses  and  smart  society  women 
gathered  to  aid  the  good  cause. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lord  Chatham  said  of  the  members  of 
Lord  North's  cabinet,  'They  have  brought 
themselves  where  ordinary  inability  never  ar- 
rives, and  nothing  but  first-rate  geniuses  in 
incapacity  can  reach." 


At  a  baseball  game  in  Chicago  the  gate- 
keeper hurried  to  Comiskey,  leader  of  the 
White  Sox.  and  said:  "Umpire  Hurst  is  here 
with  two  friends.  Shall  I  pass  'em  in  ?"  "An 
umpire  with  two  friends!"  gasped  Comiskey. 
"Sure !" 


They  tell  a  story  in  Wall  Street  that  Mr. 
Morgan  once  replied  to  a  young  friend,  who 
had  asked  him  what  were  the  best  clubs  to 
belong  to  in  New  York:  "Young  man,  the 
very  best  clubs  to  devote  your  time  to  are 
Indian  clubs." 


Junius  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  denied  that  he  had  charged  his  lord- 
ship with  being  a  degenerate.  "The  charac- 
ter of  the  ancestors  of  some  men  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme 
without  being  degenerate." 


When  the  Lusitania  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Liverpool  a  short  time  ago  a  group  of 
passengers  were  gathered  on  the  pier  vainly 
looking  for  a  porter  to  cart  their  trunks  over 
to  the  express  wagon.  Just  as  they  were  be- 
coming thoroughly  discouraged  an  exceedingly 
jovial  and  energetic  colored  man  came  bustling 
up  with  a  small  truck.  "Here  I  am,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Don't  worry  about  yo  trunks. 
Leave  it  all  to  me.  Jus*  don't  worry.  I'll  tend 
to  you" — and  then,  in  a  final  burst  of  con- 
fidence— "you  sho'  can  trust  me — I'se  an 
adopted  son  of  Mr.   Cunard." 


He  was  telling  a  thrilling  story  out  of  his 
wallet  of  a  thousand  and  one  hairbreadth  es- 
capes over  in  Santiago,  doncherknow,  and  his 
pretty  listener  was  leaning  anxiously  toward 
him,  hanging  on  his  every  utterance.  "The 
wolves  were  upon  us,"  he  said,  "bellowing  and 
roaring,  as  I  have  so  often  heard  them.  We 
fled  for  our  lives.  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  every 
second  we  knew  the  ravenous  pack  was  gain- 
ing on  us.     At  last  they  were  so  near  that  we 

could  feel  their  muzzles  against  our  legs " 

"Ah!"  gasped  out  the  lady.     "How  glad  you 
must  have  been  they  had  their  muzzles  on  !" 


To  the  leader  of  a  band  in  Omaha,  jocu- 
larly spoken  of  in  that  locality  as  "the  worst 
in  seven  different  States,"  there  once  came 
a  man  with  a  request  that  the  band  play  at 
a  cousin's  funeral.  "Is  it  a  military  funeral?" 
asked  the  leader.  "Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 
"My  cousin  was  no  military  man — in  fact,  he 
was  never  even  interested  in  matters  military. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  his  express  wish  that  your 
band  should  play  at  his  funeral."  The  leader 
was  surprised  and  flattered.  "Is  that  so?"  he 
asked.  "Yes,"  responded  the  other.  "He  said 
he  wanted  everybody  in  Omaha  to  be  sorry 
that  he  died." 


The  present  season  is  unusually  prolific  of 
distended  hunting  stories.  This  is  from  a 
hunter  who  did  not  go  abroad  for  sport : 
"Why,  once,  do  you  know,  I  found  a  bear 
inside  a  hollow  log.  Well,  of  course,  I 
couldn't  get  at  him  to  shoot  him,  and  the 
log  was  too  heavy  to  move.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  So  at  last  I  thought  of  cutting 
four  holes  in  the  log,  about  where  the  bear's 
feet  must  be,  and  I  got  bis  paws  through, 
slick.  Then  I  tied  a  rope  about  the  log,  and 
made  him  walk  with  it  into  camp.  And — 
would  you  believe  it  ? — we  had  all  our  food 
and  all  our  fuel  for  the  winter  out  of  that 
one  deal." 

There  joined  the  police  force  of  London  a 
young  Scotchman  but  recently  arrived  from 
his  native  land.  Being  detailed  one  day  to 
block  the  traffic  on  a  certain  thoroughfare 
where  members  of  royalty  were  expected  to 
pass,  he  was  accosted  by  a  lady  hurrying  to 
keep  an  appointment,  who  thrust  her  head 
from  the  carriage  window  to  remonstrate  with 
him  'over  the  delay.  "I  canna'  let  you  pass, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  man  of  the  baton. 
"But,  sir,  you  do  not  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  minister."  "It  dinna 
make  na  difference,  ma'am,"  he  answered.  "I 
could  na  let  you  pass  if  you  were  the  wife  of 
a   Presbyterian   minister." 


General  Staws  was  a  martinet,  a  stickler 
for  etiquette,  a  man  with  a  prodigious  sense 
of  his  own  dignity,  and  when  Private  S. 
Weigh,  the  bugler,  one  day  failed  to  honor 
him  in  passing  with  the  customary  salute  he 
flew — internally — into  a  towering  rage. 
"Knutt,"  he  said  that  afternoon  to  the 
colonel,  "Private  Weigh  failed  to  salute  me 
this  morning.  A  breach  of  etiquette,  sir!  A 
piece  of  impertinence — my  dignity — haw  !  See 
that  the  man  is  severely  reprimanded."  Colonel 
Knutt  trembled  and  nodded  and  next  day 
spoke  to  the  captain.  "Bisket,"  he  said,  "Pri- 
vate Weigh  failed  to  salute  the  general  yes- 
terday. Please  see  that  he  is  severely  repri- 
manded." "Right,  sir,"  said  Captain  Bisket, 
and  the  next  day  he  spoke  to  the  sergeant. 
"Sergeant,"  he  said,  "Weigh  didn't  salute  the 


general.  See  that  he  is  severely  reprimanded." 
"Look  here,  Binks."  said  the  sergeant  next 
day  to  the  corporal  bugler,  "give  Weigh  a 
good  talking  to,  will  you?  He  didn't  salute 
the  old  general  the  other  day."  Finally  the 
corporal  bugler  communicated  with  Private 
Weigh.  "Look  here,  funny  face,"  said  he,  "if 
you  don't  salute  old  Pokerback  next  time  you 
meet  him,  what-ho,  young  feller,  you'll  get  a 
blooming  clout  on  the  ear  'ole!" 


Captain  Raabe  was  a  man  whose  name  had 
weight  in  the  French  cavalry.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  belonging  to  the  middle-aged  trooper 
type.  With  military  qualities  of  the  highest 
kind,  he  had  a  singular  bearing,  a  savage  sort 
of  misanthropy,  and  a  cynical  tongue,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  promotion.  When  he  was 
in  the  Sixth  Lancers,  on  garrison  duty  at 
Commercy,  one  of  his  comrades  brought  his 
father  to  dine  with  him  at  the  officers'  mess, 
a  man  of  humble  position,  and  unpretentiously 
dressed.  Captain  Raabe,  considering  that  this 
guest  had  not  been  fitly  received,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  opinion,  saying  that,  if  the  execu- 
tioner of  Commercy  had  come  in  evening 
dress  he  would  have  had  a  better  reception. 
The  officers  demurring,  he  made  no  rejoinder, 
but  shortly  afterward  came  to  mess  with  a 
guest  whose  dress  was  irreproachable.  Every 
one  lavished  attentions  on  the  unknown. 
When  dinner  was  over,  Captain  Raabe,  raising 
his  glass,  proposed  the  health  of  "The  execu- 
tioner of  Commercy." 


THE    MERRY    MUSE. 

Did  She? 
When  I  asked  for  her  hand, 

Did  my  lady  succumb? 
With   a  tone   of  command, 
When  I  asked  for  her  hand, 
I  got  more  than  I  planned — 

I  am  under  her  thumb, 
When  I  asked  for  her  hand, 

Did  my  lady  succumb? 

— New    York    Times. 


Artful  Young  Barney  Kehoe. 
Will  ye  be  for  the  Gap  o'  Dunloe, 
I    dunno  ? 

Oh!  I'm  glad  o'  that  same! 

All  the  tourists  think  shame 
To   be  missin'  the  Gap  o'   Dunloe — 
They   do    so. 

Now  then,   whishper!     Mayhap 

When  ye  come  on  the  Gap 

Ye'll  be  seein*  a  lass 

On   this    side   o'    the    pass 

That'll   ax    for   the    toll. 

She's  a  dacint  good  soul, 

Though  the  eyes  of  her  twinkle  so  droll, 

Well,   ye'll  pay  her  the  tax 

An'  ye'll  wink  an'  ye'll  ax: 
"Would  ye  marry  young   Barney   Kehoe?" — 

'Tis   a  bit  of   a  joke 

That  the  folk  love  to  poke 
At  the  lass  o'  the  Gap  o'  Dunloe. 

An'  it's  where,  whin  ye've  done  wid  Dunloe, 
Will  ye  go? 

Ye'll  be  wise  to  come  back 

By  this  very  same  thrack, 
Fur  there's  little  that's  back  o'  Dunloe — 
There  is  so. 

Sure,   the  hills  are  so   bare 

There's   no    scenery  there 

Like  the  kind   that  ye  find 

On  this  side,  d'ye  mind? 

So,  I'll  watch  for  the  day 

Whin    ye're   passin'    this   way 

Jist  to  hear  what  the  lass  had  to  say, 

Whin  she  made  her  reply 

To  the  wink  o'  yer  eye 
An'  yer  joke  at  the  Gap  o'  Dunloe — 

Is  it  who  may  I  be? 

Ye'll  find    me,   d'ye  see, 
If  ye'll  ax   for  young  Barney  Kehoe. 
-T.  A.  Daly,   in   Catholic  Standard  and   Times. 


A  Hieh  Old  Time. 

Oh,    soon    the   bold   joy    rider 

Will    invite    his    bestest    girl, 
And   in  the  borrowed  airship  on  the  swinging  seat 
beside    her, 
Through     the     realms     of     upper     darkness     will 
enjoy    a    starry   whirl. 

— Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


The  Man  Shopper. 
The    man   who   goes   a-shopping   hasn't   any    chance 

at  all — 
He    gets    slammed    against    the    counters    and    gets 

smashed   against   the   wall ; 
In  their  element  fair  shoppers  give  him  jolts  and 

elbow  pecks 
And    in    other    ways   apprise    him    they    are    of    the 

gentler   sex; 
The    floorwalker's   directions    make    his    head    begin 

-to    swim 
And    the    clerks    are    patronizing    and    superior    to 

him — 

Ob,  their  glances,  how  they  quell  him, 
Oh,  the  fairy  tales  they  tell  him, 
Oh,  the  kind  of  junk  they  sell  him — 
Yes,   indeed,  his  chance  is  slim. 

— Ka nsas    City    Tim cs. 


Well  poised  and  calmly  critical  always  of 
the  large  things  in  life,  the  Delineator  is  occa- 
sionally frivolous  in  its  treatment  of  minor 
details.  This  is  a  recent  paragraph  from  its 
household  department :  Helen,  aged  six,  was 
telling  Mary,  aged  seven,  of  her  plans  for  the 
future.  "I'm  going  to  be  married,"  she  an- 
nounced, "and  have  eighteen  children."  "Oh," 
gasped  Mary,  her  eyes  wide  with  amazement, 
"you   mercenary   wretch!" 


Eugene  Korn,  the  Hatter, 

Miller  New  York  hats.     15  Kearny  St. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  bankers 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


O  U  IN  JLJ  O       APPLICATION 


NEW  YORK 

49  Wall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

142?  Chestnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

152  Hooroe  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California   Street 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation  Secretary 

Offices  Provided  and  Accounting  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES    REPRESENTED 

Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS    BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.   :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

THE   STOCK  AND   BOND   EXCHANGE  OF   3.  F. 

CORONADO 

COR.  LOMA  AND  ORANGE 

mills  Buildino  Ave.  Hotel  Alexandria 

SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
589,  591,  593  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The    Argonaut   has   club   rate    arrangements    with 
all  prominent  publications,  and   will  furnish  rates  on 

request. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Member of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve   and    Contingent    Funds. .      1,479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661,836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rorite;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As 
sistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  be 
twecn  2 1st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total  Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly    a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening  from   7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1  st  Vice-President ;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President ;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary ;  P. 
A.    Bergerot,   Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot, 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney, 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.   E.  Artigues,  J.   S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 

CAPITAL $4,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,350,000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president;  H.  Fleishhacker, 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president ;  R.  Altschul,  cashier ;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,   chairman  of  finance  committee. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus  726,218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004    merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
I.  J.  Kenny,  W.  L.  W.  Miller, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


GOLDEN 

<5tate 

TED 


Follows  the  short  and  scenic  route  between  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  by- 
way of  El  Paso 

Low  Rates  East 

For  Round -Trip  Tickets 

IN  EFFECT 

June  1  to  4,   14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc. 

July   1   to  7,   inc. 

August  9  to    13,  inc. 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

RATES 

New  York    $108.50 

Washington    107.50 

Boston 110.50 

New  Orleans   67.50 

Chicago   72.50 

More  rates  to  other  points  on  application.  Tickets 
good  for  a  three  months'  trip  and  stopovers.  Choice 
of  routes. 

Write  or  call  for  descriptive  matter  and  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC- 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Ticket  Officer 

882-884  Market  Street  14  Powell  Street 

Third  and  Townaend  Sts.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot 

13th  and  Franklin  Street*,  Oakland 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department: 

Practically  no  news  may  be  chronicled  of  the 
social  world  at  the  present  time  save  engagements 
and  marriages  and  departures  from  the  city — all 
else  being  absolutely  non-existent.  Marin  is  the 
Mecca  of  many  this  year,  although  Burlingame, 
San  Mateo,  and  Menlo  seem  none  the  less  gay. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Breckinridge,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Stein  of  Vienna.  Their  wed- 
ding  will    be    celebrated    in    Vienna    in    September. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ida 
Elizabeth  Pattiani,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pattiani  of  Alameda,  to  Naval  Constructor  R. 
Duncan  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N.  Their  wedding  will 
be  an   event  of   September. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ethel 
Egerton  Coope,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Coope, 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Gordon.  Their  wedding  will  be 
an   event  of  the  autumn. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hester  Bell  Borden, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivey  L.  Borden,  to 
Paymaster  Henry  Ellis  Collins,  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at  Trinity 
Church.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Bradley. 
Miss  Adelaide  Linne  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Miss  Juliette  Borden  and  Miss  Frances  Pierce 
were  the  bridesmaids.  Lieutenant  Staton,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Pay- 
master Beecber,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Hall,  U.  S. 
N.,  Lieutenant  Fisher,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Hammer,  U.  S.  N.  A  reception  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents  followed  the  ceremony.  After 
their  wedding  journey  Paymaster  Collins  and  his 
bride   will    go    to    Mare    Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  entertained  at  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  at 
Pastori's  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Maud 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  bridge 
on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Russell  J.    Wilson. 

Miss  Ida  Wickson  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Meyer  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr. 
William  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis.  and  Mr. 
Lansing  Tevis  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe,  where 
they   will    remain    until  the   autumn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd  and  Mrs.  Dodd  (formerly 
Miss  Harriette  Allen)  are  expected  to  arrive  next 
month  from  their  Eastern  home  for  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Dodd's  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen. 

Miss  Flood  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  trip  of  several  weeks' 
duration. 

Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  is  a  guest  at 
the    Fairmont. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  and  Miss  Maud  Wilson  will 
spend  the  month  of  July  with  Mrs.  Norman 
McLaren   at  her  camp  in  the   Sierras. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
who  are  at  present  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Moore  Robinson  in  Philadelphia,  will  sail  next 
week  for  Europe  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  left  on  Wednes- 
day for  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

'Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  came  up  last  week  from 
Del  Monte  and  was  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Chese- 
brough. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  several    months,   sailed    recently   for  home. 

Mrs.  John  Johns  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where    she    spent    six    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  and  their 
family    are   spending  the   summer    in    Ross   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emily 
Tubbs  left  last  week  for  their  country  place  at 
Calistoga,  where  they  will  remain  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle  are  in  Ross 
Valley    for  several   weeks. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  is  the  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Miss  Gladys  Brigbam,  in  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  (formerly  Miss 
Edith  Berry)  have  returned  from  their  wedding 
journey  and  are  domiciled  at  their  home  on 
Steiner    Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Findley  left  this  week  for  Bos- 
ton to  join  Mr.  Findley  and  they  will  make  their 
home  there   in  the  future. 

Miss   Susan  de   Fremery   has   arrived    from    New 


SAVE  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

How  women  covet  a  fresh,  smooth,  satiny 
complexion,  and  what  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind  its  possession  brings.  The  lines  of 
age,  worry,  and  overwork  (deadly  enemies  of 
a  woman's  beauty)  are  rendered  well  nigh 
powerless  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Harrison's  LOLA 
MONTEZ  CREME.  Other  Creams  fail  to 
produce  the  delightful  sensation  of  refreshing 
coolness  and  relaxation  to  a  dry,  drawn  or 
chapped  skin,  so  characteristic  of  this.  Its  re- 
markable healing  and  soothing  effect  imme- 
diately follows  the  first  application,  and  most 
important,  it  does  not  promote  the  growth  of 
down  upon  the  face.  Would-be  imitators  have 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  secret. 
For  wrinkles  and  massage  it  is  simply  ideal — 
one  trial  discloses  its  exclusive  individuality. 
A  sample  with  a  copy  of  my  book,  "Secret  of 
Beauty  ar  1  Good  Health."  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Frice  per  jar  (three  months'  treat- 
ment), 75c  at  all  druggists. 

Mrs  NETTIE  HARRISON 
San  Francisco 


York,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  year,  and 
is   at  the  De   Fremery  home   in    Oakland. 

Mrs.  W.  Alston  Hayne  and  Miss  Ida  Bourn 
left  early  in  the  week  for  their  country  place  at 
St.  Helena,  where  they  will  remain  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cassell  is  spending  the  summer 
months    at    Belvedere. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  and  Miss  Maud  Bourn 
will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  Europe  to  spend 
the    summer    months. 

Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  will  leave  in  a  fort- 
night for  a  sojourn  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Marion  P.  Maus  left  recently  for  a  visit 
to   relatives  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eyre  Pinckard  has  been  a  visitor  at  Del 
Monte    recently. 

Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth  is  in  Monterey  for  a 
sojourn  of  six  weeks'  duration. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  are  at  present 
in    Paris. 

.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Rowan  is  at  Mill  Valley  from 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and  is  visiting  Mrs.  George 
E.    Billings,  Redwood  Lodge. 

General  J.  F.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  aide, 
Captain  Harry  Rethers  and  Mrs.  Rethers,  are 
visiting   at  Byron   Hot    Springs. 

Mrs.  Irvin  J.  Wiel  and  her  son  Robert  have 
arrived  from  New  York.  They  are  staying  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wiel,  1817  Jackson  Street. 
Mr.  Irvin  J.  Wiel  will  join  them  on  August  1 
and  they  will  spend  the  summer  months  here,  re- 
turning   early    in    September. 

Miss  Bertha  Rice  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the  guest 
of  Miss  Mariedoa  Snell  of  Berkeley.  Next  week 
Miss  Rice  will  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
at   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  reached  Del  Monte  on  Sunday,  and  will 
remain   for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis  and  family,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  William  McKittrick  of  Bakers- 
field,  are  at  the  Fairmont  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Henry  Spies  Kip  has  been  a  guest  of  the 
St.   Francis  for  the  past  week. 

Brigadier-General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived on  the  transport  Thomas  and  engaged  quar- 
ters  at    the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Warfield  came  up  from  San 
Jose  last  week  and    registered    at  the    St.    Francis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Stone  and  Miss  Stone  of 
Napa  are  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cope  have  taken  a  cottage 
at  iEtna  Springs  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hamilton,  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Tetley  of  San  Rafael,  will  be 
at   jEtna    Springs    for    two    weeks. 

Mr.  John  H.  Mee  is  registered  at  -^Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell  entertained  Miss  C. 
Huff   at  ^Etna    Springs. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  has  engaged  a  cottage  at  .Etna 
Springs  for  the  summer. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  from  San  Francisco  were  Miss  Gwen- 
dolyn Powers,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bender,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Jackson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hellman,  Miss  Jackson,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Rector,  Mr.  Karl  Fuhrman,  Miss  Caldwell, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Borden,  Mrs.  G.  Wood,  Mr.  II.  A. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Biller,  Mr.  E. 
Derby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman    Lombard. 

Among  San  Francisco  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado  for  the  week  ending  June  12  were  Mr. 
Louis  G.  Henes,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pryor,  Miss  Pryor, 
Mrs.  James  Trimble,  Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  Mr. 
Earle  Remington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Meyer- 
beer, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Schilling,  Mr.  W.  Schil- 
ling, Mr.  H.  G.  Marteli,  Mr.  John  B.  Chase,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Quig,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bright,  Miss  Miller,  Dr. 
Sumner  Hardy,  Mr.  A.  Faget,  Mr.  S.  B.  Tobey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
A.    Bauer. 

Among  recent  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  at 
.Etna  Springs  were  Judge  and  Mrs  W.  B.  Cope, 
maid,  and  two  children,  Mr.  John  Hubert  Mee, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Hamilton,  Miss  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell. 
Miss  C.  Huff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  McCoy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  McCord,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutro, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Wieland,  Miss  Wieland,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Rathbone  and  daughter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Rig- 
don,  Mrs.  G.  Niebaum,  Miss  Ada  Stevens,  Mrs. 
John  Daniel,  nurse,  and  babies,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Boebman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hannam,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Mr.  K.  M.  Davis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Field,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Donnell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayne,  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Hogan,    Mr.    Wilson    Bishop. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points : 

Lieutenant-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A., 
was  retired   from  active  service  on  June  2. 

Colonel  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  General  Staff,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  official  business 
pertaining  to  the  securing  of  land  for  a  target 
range.  Upon  completion  of  this  duty  he  will  re- 
turn to  Washington. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Reuben  B.  Turner,  Twenty- 
Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  will  assume  charge,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  quartermaster-general,  of  construction  work 
at  the  Recruit  Depot,  Fort  McDowell,  Angel 
Island. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  L.  Finley,  General 
Staff,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of  staff,  Department  of 
California,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
ten   days  and   left  last  week  for  Yosemite. 

Major  William  C.  Wren,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  detailed  to  enter  the  next  class  at  the 
Army  War  College  and  will  report  in  person  on 
or  about  July  1  to  the  president  of  the  college 
in  Washington,   D.    C,    for  duty. 

Major  John  R.  Lynch,  paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived  from  the  Philippines  on  the  transport 
Thomas  last  week  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  chief  paymaster,  Department 
of  California. 

Captain  James  F.  Brady,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  acting  chief  signal  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  California,  has  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Rosecrans  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing and  testing  the  Signal  Corps  equipment  at  that 
port. 

Captain  Hudson  T.  Patten,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  as 
instructor   in   the   department  of  artillery  and   gun 


defense  at  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  School  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  and  will  report  in  person  on 
August    1. 

Captain  Frederick  L.  Dengler,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  now  unassigned,  is  assigned  to 
the  Thirty-Eighth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  take  effect  July  1,  upon  his  relief 
from  duty  as  transport  quartermaster. 

Captain  William  Elliott,  commissary,  U.  S.  A.. 
chief  commissary  of  the  Department  of  California, 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  following  posts 
to  make  inspection  of  commissary  departments 
thereat:  Camp  Yosemite,  Camp  Sequoia,  Fort 
Rosecrans,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Fort  Baker,  Fort 
Barry,  Fort  Mason,  Fort  Mtley,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,    and    Army    General   Hospital. 

Captain  Charles  L.  Foster,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  insane 
patients  to  be  delivered  at  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the   Insane.   Washington. 


CURRENT    VERSE. 


The  Babe. 
From  underneath  a  coverlet  of  rags 

There   peered    a   dainty,    smiling    infant    face 
Whose    innocence    and    beauty    quite    transformed 

The  tatters  into   strands  of  rarest  lace. 
Another    face   upon   the   pillow   lay, 

But   no    such    crystal    pureness    lingered    there. 
"How  came,"  I  asked  myself  in  wonderment, 

"From    commonplace  such    sweetness   rare?" 

But  in  the  woman's  eye  there  flashed  a  gleam 
Almost  transfiguring  her,  and  then  I  knew — 

The  star-eyed  beauty  of  the  tender  babe 

Was  but   the   mother's  ardent   hopes   come   true! 
— Littell  McClung,   in   Gutiter's  Magazine. 


The  Mystery. 


To  wake  some  morning — just  a  common  day 
Of  rain  or  sun,  bird-note  or  budded  rose, 
Like  any  other  day — and  at  its  close 
To  be  from  all  I  knew  a  life  away, 
How    wondrous   strange    'twould    be!     No    more    to 
play 
With  children's  voices;  and  when  winter  goes, 
To  wait  no  spring's  return;  when  glorious  glows 
The  sunset,   not  to  watch  till   night  is  gray. 
O  stranger  far  than  dreams!     The  crowded  street, 
Scorched    in    the    noon-tide,    laughter,    suppliant 
hands, 
Man's    joy    in    work,    man's    pain,    unchanged 
abide; 
While  I,  who  thought  that  ever  eager  feet 

Still  in  old  paths  would  lead  me  through  known 
lands, 
Sudden,  surprised,   fare  out  to  the  untried. 
— Bertha   Chace  Lovell,   in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Gipsy  Love-Song. 
All   the    roads  of   all   the    world   were   given   us   to 
wander    in — 
Star-gold    nights    and    sun-gold    days    and    mouth 
set  close   to   mouth. 
Mayin'    time    and    playin'    time    a-plenty     for    the 
squanderin' — 
Hand  in  hand  down  all  the  roads — east  and  west 
and  south. 

Hark!      Beyond   the  harbor-bar   the   wide   seas  call 
the  Romany; 
Out    upon    the   long  highway   the   hawthorn   blos- 
soms sweet. 
Let    gorgios    toil — we    take    the    spoil    of    careless 
days  and  nights  as  free 
Whate'er     fc elides,     Love's    patteran     guides    our 
ever-wanderin'    feet. 

— Mabel  Hartridge   Wilson,  in  Success. 

-*♦»- 

Swinburne's  peculiar  sense  of  humor  is 
shown  in  this  story  told  by  Frank  Karslake. 
editor  of  the  Book  A  uction  Records.  A 
certain  distinguished  woman  had  asked  the 
poet  to  her  house  one  evening,  to  read  his 
poems  to  her.  Swinburne  complied.  Having 
made  himself  very  comfortable  on  a  soft 
couch,  he  read  and  read  and  read.  Presently 
his  hostess  became  fidgety,  but  still  he  read 
on  until  only  a  short  while  before  dawn.  The 
distinguished  woman  was  kept  up  all  night. 
"She  never  again  asked  me  to  come  and  read 
my  poems  to  her,"  commented  Swinburne, 
with   a    significant   smile. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
the  American  novelist,  filed  in  Naples,  Italy, 
his  estate  is  divided  in  equal  parts  among  his 
children,  the  manuscripts  and  books  remaining 
undivided  in  the  house  of  the  widow,  which 
belongs  to  all  the  family  together. 


KODAKS 

From  *  12°  to*109°2 

£>EVEl.OP/HO-  &  P/S/WT/A/G- 
A  T  LOW  PX/CES 

THE  OCULARIUiyr 


644  MARKETS! 

Opp.    PalaceHotel. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE  CENTER  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
IN  THE  CITY  THAT  ENTERTAINS 


Convenient,  congenial  and 
cheerful  for  supper  after  the 
Opera.  Table  reservations 
should  be  made  early. 


Under     the     Management    of 
James    Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

July  4th  on  the  5th 

Both  Sunday  and  Monday 

are  Holidays.     Spend  your 

week-end    and    the    above 

days  at  Del  Monte 

GRAND  SPANISH  LUNCH 


PEBBLE  BEACH  LODGE 

on  the  Seventeen-Mile  Drive 
at 

1  p.  m.,  July  5th 

All  Hotel  Guests  Invited 

Fireworks  at  night  in  front  of  the  Hotel. 
Engage  your  room  at  once. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


Hotel  Cloyne  Court 


BERKELEY 


Suites  of   one   to  four   rooms       Private   verandas  with 
marine  view.     For  further  particulars  address 


JAMES  M.  PIERCE 


Manager 


K-.     MOORE'S    _  ■/ 

POison  OAK 


REMEDY 


FAILING 


THESTANDABD 


PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS.  BURNS.  ETC. 

AVALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

/*r/ce  25  Cenfs. 

IAN.GLEYSMICHAEL5C.CI.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hirschman  £f  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

announce  the  opening 
of  their  new  store 

at 

220  GRANT  AVENUE 

Between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 


June  19,  1909. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake- 
sow  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Famous  Exclusive  Features 

THE  TERRACE 

A  broad,  flagged  promenade  overlooking 
the  bay  and  the  city.  With  greensward 
and  flowers  and  laurel  trees  all  about. 
The  view  from  here  is  the  finest  to  be 
obtained.  Visitors  to  the  city  are  in- 
vited to  come  and  enjoy  it. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Motto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 
Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

"Good    Music"    and    "Fine    Automobile    Road, 

Los  Angeles-Riverside  to   Coronado." 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other   outdoor    sports 

every  day  in  the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the    very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN    ROSS,    Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    Cal. 

Or    see    H.    F.    NORCROSS,    Agent, 

334  So.    Spring   St.,    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  6789;   Main  3917. 


Hotel  Vendome 

SAN  JOSE 

Is  the  ideal  objective  point  for 
the  motorist.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  complete  and  the  ride 
from  either  side  of  the  bay  is 
delightful.  This  hotel  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  West  for  the 
beauty  of  its  environment  and 
for  those  qualities  which  con- 
tribute  to    ease   and   comfort. 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  IS  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful   season — forget  your 
troubles  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  cure  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
Done   will   make  you   feel    better.      Ideal    hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco.  De- 
scriptive mailer  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bureau,   Peck-Judah    Co..  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Grand  opera  never  fails  to  secure  an  inter- 
ested hearing  in  San  Francisco,  but  a  season 
is  rarely  ushered  in  with  more  genuine  en- 
thusiasm than  has  marked  that  now  in 
progress  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  Monday 
night,  with  "Aida"  as  the  opening  bill,  the 
house  was  taxed  to  its  capacity.  Every  seat 
was  taken,  not  only,  but  standing-room  was 
demanded  until  no  more  could  be  crowded  in. 
The  presentation  by  this  International  Grand 
Opera  Company,  which  is  new  to  the  city  in 
most  of  its  principals,  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  merely  successful.  It  insured  pleasure 
of  the  desired  kind  to  opera  lovers,  and  it 
gave  rich  promise  of  coming  events.  Lina 
Bertossi,  who  sang  the  name-part,  was  here 
two  years  ago,  and  easily  reassumed  her  old 
position  as  a  favorite.  Her  voice  is  notable 
in  lyric  work  and  her  acting  displays  dramatic 
gifts.  Georgina  Strauss,  the  young  mezzo- 
soprano,  is  pronounced  an  artistic  delight,  and 
her  singing  was  especially  praised  from  the 
first.  Eari,  the  tenor  of  the  night,  was  no 
^less  successful.  Gravina,  a  favorite  here  of 
^earlier  days,  and  Arcangelli,  who  was  here  two 
years  ago,  are  still  the  possessors  of  fine 
voices,  and  they  will  retain  their  popularity. 
Oteri,  Giuliani,  and  Mile,  Zarad,  were  also 
among  those  who  more  than  justified  their 
welcome. 

On  Tuesday  evening  "La  Traviata"  was 
given,  and  Mme.  Jennie  Norelli  made  an  in- 
stant and  unqualified  success  as  Violetta. 
She  is  a  coloratura  singer  of  remarkable  art 
with  a  sweet,  almost  birdlike  voice.  M. 
Amadi,  the  tenor,  has  a  pleasing  voice. 

The  orchestra  is  in  force  and  under  good 
control.  Conductor  Merola  deserves  the 
praise  given  him. 

At  the  Saturday  matinee  this  week  "Fe- 
dora" first  given  Wednesday  evening,  will  be 
repeated,  with  Mme.  Therry  in  the  title-role. 
Saturday  evening  "Aida"  will  be  given,  with 
Mme.  Bertossi  in  the  name-part.  Sunday 
night  the  programme  will  be  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci."  The  repertoire  for 
next  week  will  be :  Monday  and  Saturday 
evenings  and  Wednesday  matinee,  "Lucia," 
with  Norelli,  Ban,  Arcangeli,  Oteri ;  Tuesday 
evening  and  Saturday  matinee,  "II  Trovatore," 
with  Bertossi,  Bari,  Zara,  and  Gravina ; 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  "Carmen," 
with  Merola,  Colombini,  Zara,  Oteri ;  Thurs- 
day, "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Pagliacci," 
and   Friday  evening,  "Fedora." 


Marie  Doro,  with  a  fine  supporting  com- 
pany, comes  to  the  Van  Ness  Theatre  next 
week  in  the  "Morals  of  Marcus,"  which  is  a 
dramatization  of  his  novel,  "The  Morals  of 
Marcus  Ordeyne,"  by  W.  J.  Locke.  It  is  a 
four-act  comedy,  delicate  in  sentiment  and 
fresh  in  situation,  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  theatrical  play.  Mr.  Locke  in- 
vents new  characters  easily,  as  his  later  story, 
"Septimus,"  proved,  but  they  are  always  hu- 
manly interesting  and  sympathetic.  In  this 
fantasy  for  the  stage  he  pictures  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  who  is  not  proof  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  eighteen-year-old  miss  of  charm- 
ing irresponsibility.  To  account  for  her  pe- 
culiarities the  author  shows  that  the  girl  was 
reared  according  to  Oriental  traditions,  and 
he  contrasts  her  care-free  idealities  with  Eng- 
lish customs  and  notions.  Miss  Doro  has  a 
captivating  role,  and  is  said  to  make  it  espe- 
cially winning.  Marie  Wainwright,  here  not 
long  ago  at  the  head  of  her  own  company,  and 
Edwin  Arden,  another  player  of  star  accom- 
plishments, are  prominent  among  the  members 
of  her  company.        

Mrs.  Fiske,  with  the  Manhattan  Company, 
will  enter  upon  the  second  and  final  week  of 
her  engagement  in  "Salvation  Nell"  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  The  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  desired  an  extension 
of  the  engagement,  owing  to  the  capacity 
business  which  has  prevailed  since  Mrs. 
Fiske's  opening,  but  this  was  found  impossible, 
on  account  of  her  previous  bookings  on  the 
Coast.  The  play  is  reviewed  at  length  on 
another  page.  

Joseph  Hart's  "Futurity  Winner,"  a  remark- 
able offering  in  vaudeville,  will  be  one  of  the 
big  features  in  next  week's  bill  at  the  Or- 
pheum,  beginning  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is 
a  one-act  drama  in  two  scenes.  The  first 
takes  place  in  the  jockeys'  headquarters  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  track,  just  prior  to  the  big 
racing  event  "the  Futurity."  The  second  is 
"in  the  stretch"  on  the  track  itself,  showing 
an  actual  race  between  three  thoroughbred 
horses.  While  all  this  is  accomplished  within 
twenty  minutes,  the  story  is  completely  and 
interestingly  told.  The  act  was  simultaneously 
presented  this  season  in  England,  Germany. 
France,  and  America.  James  Thornton  will 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  Orpheuni 
patrons  next  week  and  is  sure  of  an  ovation. 
Mr.  Thornton  is  a  popular  song  writer,  author 
of  "When  You  Were  Sweet  Sixteen,"  and 
other  favorites,  and  is  also  a  witty  entertainer. 
The  Camille  Trio,  comedy  horizontal  bar  per- 
formers, are  not  only  gymnasts,  but  also 
amusing  comedians.  Gladys  Clarke  and  Henry 
Bergman  will  present  "The  Maid  and  the 
Chauffeur,"  an  act  which  includes  comedy  dia- 
logue and  singing  and  dancing  numbers.  Next 
week  will  be  the  last  of  Elizabeth  Murray. 
Warren,  Lyon,  and  Meyers,  and  of  Adelaide 
and  her  dancing  four.     The  finale  to  the  pro- 


gramme will   be  a  series  of  Orpheum  motion 
pictures  of  merit  and  interest. 


At  the  matinee  Sunday,  June  27,  Arthur 
Cunningham  and  all  of  the  favorites  of  the 
Valencia  Stock  Company,  refreshed  after  a 
two  weeks'  vacation,  will  return  in  an  elabo- 
rate revival  of  Dion  Boucicault's  ever-green 
drama,  "Arrah-Na-Pogue,  or  The  Wicklow 
Wedding."  

"The  Merry  Widow"  season  approaches  at 
the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  and  it  is  anticipated 
with  long-sustained  interest  by  music  lovers 
and   comic-opera    fanciers. 


The  New  Theatre  Programme. 
The  official  programme  of  the  New  Theatre 
is  contained  in  announcements  sent  out  by 
the  directorate,  composed  of  Winthrop  Ames, 
Lee  Shubert,  and  John  Corbin.  Twelve  dra- 
matic pieces  and  ten  lyric  operas  will  be  pro- 
duced during  the  first  season.  The  repertoire 
will  be  chosen  from  the  dramatic  literatures 
of  all  countries  and  periods,  from  the  classics, 
which  will  constitute  one-third  of  its  produc- 
tions, to  the  new  and  modern  dramas  and 
comedies,  which  will  form  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  The  first  season  will  begin  about  No- 
vember 1,  and  will  continue  for  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  during  this  season  twelve  dramatic 
pieces  will  be  produced.  In  addition  there  will 
be  given  one  evening  and  one  matinee  per- 
formance each  week,  during  twenty  weeks  of 
the  season,  of  opera  of  the  type  especially 
adapted  to  an  auditorium  of  moderate  size. 
The  ten  lyric  operas  thus  produced  will  be 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
with  its  usual  star  casts,  supplemented  by  a 
specially  engaged  troupe  of  French  artists.  A 
subscription  seat  in  any  one  of  the  series  of 
subscription  performances  permits  the  holder 
to  witness  one  each  of  the  twelve  dramatic 
productions,  or  each  of  the  ten  operatic  pro- 
ductions, to  be  given  during  the  first  season. 
Both  dramatic  and  operatic  performances  may 
be  included  by  additional  subscription.  The 
entire  orchestra,  balcony,  and  second  balcony 
are  offered  for  advance  assignment  for  sub- 
scription performances  prior  to  public  box- 
office  sale,  so  that  subscribers  may  secure  the 
best  seats  in  the  theatre  at  no  advance  over 
the  regular  box-office  prices.  The  subscriber 
will  be  assured  of  the  same  seat  throughout 
the  season,  and  a  subscription  will  carry  with 
it  the  privilege  of  renewal  from  season  to 
season. 


A  reckless  aviator,  who  is  said  by  a  num- 
ber of  eyewitnesses  to  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit,  ran  his  aeroplane 
through  a  large  plate-glass  window  in  the 
sixty-seventh  story  of  the  Cloudland  Building 
yesterday  afternoon  and  seriously  injured 
Miss  Bertha  Darlington,  who  happened  to  be 
sitting  near  the  window  when  the  crash  oc- 
curred (reports  the  Chicago  Record-Herald). 
Hastily  backing  away,  the  operator  of  the 
flying  machine  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  not 
before  several  people  had  noticed  his  num- 
ber, which  was  C4257.  It  is  shown  by  the 
city  records  that  this  is  the  number  attached 
to  a  machine  belonging  to  Heriry  H.  Hodge, 
the  millionaire  popular  song-writer,  but  it  was 
explained  by  him  that  he  supposed  his  flyer 
was  safely  anchored  at  Watson's  aviation  sta- 
tion, where  it  is  always  kept  when  not  in  use. 
At  the  station  it  was  said  that  the  machine 
had  been  taken  away  by  a  man  who  had  not 
mentioned  his  name,  an  irresponsible  attend- 
ant having  rented  it  to  him  because  all  the 
machines  that  were  kept  for  hire  happened  to 
be  out  when  he  called.  Al  H.  Wingfield,  man- 
ager of  the  station,  declared  he  was  away 
when   the  accident  occurred. 


Of  Mme.  Modjeska,  Forbes  Robertson  says: 
"She  was  my  first  Juliet,  and  certainly  the 
greatest  I  have  ever  seen ;  a  charming  and 
beautiful  woman,  a  great  artist,  and  the  most 
unselfish  actress  I  have  ever  known." 


Margaret  Anglin,  once  more  in  America, 
after  her  year  in  the  theatres  of  Australia, 
is  visiting  her  brother  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
who  is  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Frank  Anglin. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


IDYLLWILD 

AMONG  THE  PINES 

OPEN  NOW 

Dining-Room  opens  July  1st. 
General  store  open  the  year  rouDd. 
Cottages  and  Tents  furnished  for  house- 
keeping for  rent  the  year  round. 

Spend    Your   Vacation  There 

In  Riverside  County's 
Great   Natural  Park 

A  fascinating,  restful 
spot  —  easily  accessible, 
with  good  roads  and  pict- 
uresque trails  that  take  in 
San  Jacinto  Peak,  Saboba 
Indian  Village,  Hemet 
Lake,  Tauquitz  Peak  and 
Valley,  Bichnell's  Mineral 
Spring,  Lilly  Rock,  and  other 
interesting  places. 

Modern  Bungalow  Hotel 

Accommodations  with  or  without  meals. 

Furnished  cottages  and  camping  grounds. 

General  store,  moderate  prices;  meat  market;  dairy; 
steam  laundry;  electric  lights.  Sanitary.  Persons  with 
lung  trouble  not  admitted. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to 

WALTER  WATKINS,  Manager 

Idy llv/ild,  Riverside  County 

California 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


SPRINGS 

Railroad  Round  Trip  Rate,  $7, 
including  enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine 
automobiles  from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs       :  :       Napa  County,  Cal. 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Ja3.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone   Douglas  2283 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Educational  Picture  Puzzles 

Choice  and  interesting  subjects  ingeniously  cut.     Puzzles 
(or  children  and  elderly  people  a  specialty. 
From  25  cents  to  S10.     Postpaid. 
THE  "JELLY  ROLL  PUZZLE"  MAKERS 
70   Fnirmount  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


Have 

REMOVED 


to 


557-563  MARKET  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  4640 
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THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  Poet — Poets  are  born,  not  made.  The 
Girl — I  know.  I  wasn't  blaming  you. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"How  did  Tom  manage  to  get  so  much  of 
his  uncle's  estate?"  "He  married  his  law- 
yer's only  daughter." — Boston  Globe. 

"Has  she  been  in  society  very  long?"  "I 
don't  think  so.  It  seems  to  be  a  positive 
effort  for  her  to  be  rude." — Clevelan  d 
Leader. 

He  (just  rejected) — I  shall  never  marry 
now.  She — Foolish  man!  Why  not?  He — 
If  you  won't  have  me,  who  will? — Boston 
Transcript. 

Farmer  Hayrick — Why  are  you  going  to 
charge  the  summer  boarders  more  this  year? 
Farmer  Corntassel — I've  called  the  place  a 
bungalow. — Puck. 

Watchful  Mother — Beryl,  are  young  Mr. 
Ketchley's  intentions  serious?  Charming 
Daughter — They  are,  but  he  doesn't  know  it 
yet. — Chicago   Tribune. 

""Have  you  got  any  of  this  new  kind  of 
whisky  that  won't  make  a  man  drunk  ?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Well,  give  me  a  quart  of  the 
other  kind." — Boston   Traveler. 

Chappie — That  fellow  over  there  cheated 
me  out  of  a  cool  million.  Clubleigh — How 
could  he?  Chappie — Wouldn't  let  me  marry 
his  daughter  ! — The  Club  Fellow. 

"What  do  you  learn,  Joe,"  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  said,  "from  the  Samson  story?" 
"It  don't  never  pay,"  piped  Joe,  "to  have  a 
woman  cut  a  feller's  hair." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Mabel — I  don't  believe  you  really  meant  it 
when  you  said  you  were  anxious  to  hear  me 
sing.  Sam — Oh,  I  assure  you  I  did!  You  see, 
I  had  never  heard  you  sing  before. — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

"You  say  you  are  in  love  with  Miss  Baggs?" 
"I  sure  am."  "But  I  can't  see  anything  at- 
tractive about  her."  "Neither  can  I  see  it. 
But  it's  in  the  bank,  all  right." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Chum — Why  don't  you  assert  your  authority 
as  head  of  the  family,  and  take  matters  in 
your  own  hands?  Head  of  the  House  (mourn- 
fully)— My  wife  won't  let  me. — Baltimore 
American. 

Johnny — Hooray!  Tommy — What  yer  so 
happy  about?  Johnny — I  don't  hafter  go  to 
school  today.  Tommy — Chee,  y're  lucky ! 
W'y  dontcher?  Johnny — I  gotta  go  to  th' 
dentist's  an'  have  three  teeth  pulled  ! — Cleve- 
land  Leader. 

"These  Turks  are  barbarous  people,"  re- 
marked the  housewife,  as  she  got  out  a  rhu- 
barb pie.  "Yes,  mum,"  responded  Sandy 
Pikes,  with  a  low  bow.  "To  show  my  an- 
tipathy for  dem  I  have  formed  a  boycott." 
"A  boycott,  my  poor  man?"      "Yes,   mum;    I 


have  promised  meself  never  to  use  a  Turkish 
towel  or  take  a  Turkish  bath."— Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Mary — I  wonder  why  swells  wear  an  eye- 
glass? Jane — Why,  to  block  up  one  eye,  so 
that  they  shall  see  just  as  much  as  they  can 
understand  at  a  time. — Christian  Endeavor 
World. 

"Your  tickets  were  complimentary,  were 
they  not?"  "Well,"  replied  the  man  who  had 
seen  a  painfully  amateur  entertainment,  "I 
thought  they  were  until  I  saw  the  show." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"Your  hair  wants  cutting  badly,  sir,"  said  a 
barber  to  a  customer.  "No,  it  doesn't,"  re- 
plied the  man  in  the  chair;  "it  wants  cutting 
nicely.  You  cut  it  badly  last  time." — Demo- 
cratic Telegram. 

"Algy,  dear,"  remarked  a  young  wife  to  her 
husband.  "I  wish  you  would  taste  this  milk 
and  see  if  it  is  perfectly  sweet.  If  it's  the 
least  bit  sour  I  mustn't  give  any  of  it  to  dear 
little  Fido  !" — Judy. 

"Isn't  it  a  shame  to  keep  those  poor  lions 
caged."  "Lady,"  answered  the  keeper  at  the 
zoo,  "they're  much  happier  and  safer  there 
than  they  would  be  roaming  the  African 
jungles." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Peck  (contemptuously) — What  are 
you,  anyhow,  a  man  or  a  mouse?  Mr.  Peck 
(bitterly) — A  man,  my  dear;  if  I  were  only 
a  mouse,  I'd  have  you  up  on  the  table  yelling 
for  dear  life  right  now  ! — Life. 

"I  understand  your  husband  is  something 
of  an  after-dinner  speaker."  "Yes,"  answered 
young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "what  Charley  is  liable 
to  say  after  dinner  is  the  reason  we  can't 
keep  a  cook." — Washington  Star. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to 
be  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,"  said 
the  lecturer.  "Well,"  said  a  woman  of  thirty, 
with  some  asperity,  "you  needn't  tell  me  that. 
Talk  to  the  man."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Teacher — Johnny,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "procrastinate"?  Pupil — To  put  off. 
Teacher — Right.  Use  it  in  an  original  sen- 
tence. Pupil — The  brakeman  procrastinated 
the  tramp  from  the  train. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"What !  Going,  Braun  ?  Oh,  while  you're 
here  at  the  club  stay  a  little  longer."  "Im- 
possible, my  dear  fellow.  But  I  will  leave  my 
coat  and  umbrella  here,  and  perhaps  my  wife 
will  send  me  back  to  fetch  them." — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blatter. 


PLEASE  NOTE— This  is  to  remind  yon  that 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  abont  the^ 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building.  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto21 7. 


BIGGEST 


of  all 


Carpet  and  Rug  Sales 

10%  to  50% 
DISCOUNT 

on  all  floor  coverings — carpets,  linoleums, 
mattings,  domestic  and  oriental  rugs,  etc., 
prior  to  our  removal  to  our  big  new  6- 
story    building,    Stockton    and    O'Farrell. 

NO  EXCHANGE  DURING  SALE- 
NO  GOODS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
—NONE  RESERVED.  BRING 
MEASUREMENTS   FOR   RUGS 


FURNITURE  SALE  CONTINUED 

25%  Off  on  Every  Stick  of  Furniture  in  the  House 


d.  n.  &  e.  WALTER  &co 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

|87^GAT^^^3 

CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 
Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  scaled 
bottles — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.—mailed  free  on  request. 
Lamont.  Corliss  &  Co..  78  Hudson  S:. 
Sole  Agents.  New  York 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital    $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462,739 

Total  Cash  Assets 6.36S.877 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH 

Manager   Pacific   Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


^octets  3otnm«&j£ 

BOUND  THE  "WORLD.  Four,  fiveandsii 
months'  jonrneyfl,  S1450.  $1950,  and  82100 

Departures   September  8,  October  20,  January 

15,  and  February  25. 

All  Expenses;  Delightful  Ittnerabies 

EUROPE,  VariousDepartureB,8250toS700 

203  Berkeley  Bull  ding, Boston.  Mass. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Press  Clippings 

Are     money-makers     for     Contractors,     Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone,  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


"Twice  as  many  people 
travel  under  escort  around 
the  World  with  the  Collver 
Tours  as  with  those  of 
any  other  company,  without 
exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver  tours 

have    always    represented 

^n  THE  ^        the    greatest    I  u  x  u  r  y  in 

^^CTHE<^p     travel,   in  small,  select 

^tf£j  parties  only. 

The  fact  quoted  above  was 
,  -tJCj  stated  by  three  transpor- 
r^'fiuJlfev^i"'  ^t'00  ttien    independently 
^^U/UBScw""    °f  each  other,  each  of  whom 
^^T  im  *\  is  in  a  position  to    know 

absolutely    of    what    he 
speaks. 
Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months'  duration. 
Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 
Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

COLLVERTOURSCOMPAM 

■127  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


There  is  nothing  better  than  the  best 
COOK'S  TOURS 

are  the  best  for  independent 
or  escorted  travel 

Round  the  World 

Let  us    make  reservation   now    for 
your  fall  tour.   No  charge  for  service 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Offices  at  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  Colombo, 
Calcultta,  Bombay,  etc. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Cfaiyo   Maru Tuesday,  June  29,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,   July  27,1909 

S.S.Nippon  Maru... Tuesday,  August  17,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  in.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


MUIR   WOODS 

AND 

MT.  TAMALPAIS 

VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Sid  Francisco 

Li.Muir  Woods 

Lf.  Tamalpsis 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 
l:4bp 

*4:45p 

7:15a 
r8:45a 
9:15a 
9:45a 
11:15a 
12:45b 
2:45p 
4:15p 

17:20a 

1:40p 

^2:45p 

4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40P 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

*9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 
12:10p 
1:40p 
3:40p 
5:10p 
6:40p 

*Sat.  only.    tMon.onlv.     (JTamaJpais  onlv.    TMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Ferry  and  874  Market. 

General  Offices — ilill  Valley,  California. 


We  Are  Printers 

Of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets 
exclusively.  The  Argonaut  is  a  sample 
of  our  product. 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


BacK  East 

■**  Excursions 


On  Sale  June  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc.     June  24  and  29  to  St.  Paul  only. 

July  1  to  7,  inc.     August  9  to  13,  inc.     September 

7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago     .     .     .    $72.50          New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .     .      60.00          St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis  .     .     .      67.50          St.  Paul  .     .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans     .      67.50          Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  but  in  no  case  later  than  Oct.  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 
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The  Bogie  of  Invasion. 

Historically  informed  persons  have  not  failed  to 
note  that  the  present  scare  in  England  over  possible 
invasion  from  the  Continent  is  not  the  first  spasm  of 
nervousness  bordering  on  hysteria  which  has  been 
suffered  by  the  British  people.  Fear  of  invasion 
appears  to  be  almost  a  chronic  distemper  with  a  nation 
which  is  curiously  better  protected  against  invasion 
both  naturally  and  artificially  than  any  other  in  the 
world  except  our  own.  Going  no  farther  back  than 
the  Napoleonic  era,  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  distinct 
periods  of  excitement  on  the  score  of  continental 
invasion  stand  upon  the  historical  record.  During  the 
whole  period  of  Napoleon's  rule  in  France  the  English 
people  were  on  the  qui  vive,  and  upon  one  occasion,  in 
July,  1801,  a  great  fire  in  Eastbourne  so  excited  the 
people  for  fifty  miles  around  that  alarm  beacons  were 
set  on  all  the  hills  and  every  man  called  to  his  post  to 
resist  an  imaginary  host  of  invaders. 

Again,  in  the  period  of  Napoleon  III,  there  was 
constant  dread  in  England  of  a  French  invasion.    Every 


incident  in  the  French  preparation  for  the  Italian  war 
sent  a  fresh  thrill  of  apprehension  and  alarm  through- 
out the  country.  So  intense  was  the  excitement  in 
1859  and  1860  that  multitudes  of  Englishmen  all  over 
the  country  organized  themselves  into  volunteer  com- 
panies, got  into  military  uniforms,  and  practiced  them- 
selves in  military  drills.  Again,  early  in  1860  in  mid- 
summer, there  was  daily  expectation  of  a  French 
invasion  with  a  corresponding  nervous  tension  through- 
out England.  Even  Tennyson,  ordinarily  calm,  caught 
the  infection  of  these  alarms  and  wrote  "Form,  Form, 
Riflemen,  Form,"  and  "Better  a  Rotten  Borough  or 
Two,  Than  a  Rotten  Fleet  and  a  Town  in  Flames." 
All  through  the  summer  of  1860  the  country  was  in 
constant  apprehension,  the  general  mood  being  reflected 
in  prodigious  demands  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  for 
increase  in  the  navy. 

The  sensitiveness  of  English  feeling  during  this 
period  is  both  amusingly  and  ridiculously  illustrated. 
The  selection  of  a  site  near  Cherbourg  as  a  drill  ground 
for  local  French  military  companies  put  the  whole 
English  nation  in  a  ferment  of  alarm,  and  when  a 
report  was  circulated  that  a  few  Chalons  farmers  had 
refused  to  make  use  of  army  horses  for  harvesting  pur- 
poses under  an  old  French  practice,  for  fear  that  they 
might  be  recalled  for  war  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son, the  English  pulse  beat  notably  faster. 

It  is  recalled,  too,  that  whenever  the  long  projected 
channel  tunnel  has  been  under  discussion  it  has  been 
met  by  the  ridiculous  suggestion  that  it  would  open  up 
an  avenue  of  military  invasion  and  thereby  imperil  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  ease  by  which  such  a  tunnel 
might  be  broken  at  the  English  end  and  overwhelmed 
with  water,  this  fear  has  always  to  the  outside  world 
appeared  stupid,  to  the  point  of  childishness. 

But  perhaps  they  are  not  so  stupid  after  all  when  it 
is  remembered  that  every  occasion  of  alarm  with 
respect  to  the  vulnerability  of  England  to  invasion  has 
been  turned  to  account  by  successive  ministries  eager 
to  expand  the  national  armament,  for  it  appears  as  a 
persistent  theory  in  the  British  scheme  of  government 
that  the  integrity  of  the  country  is  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  superiority  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
power.  British  statecraft  has  never  yet  risen  to  the 
view  that  the  best  possible  defense  of  any  country  is 
the  equity  and  justice  of  its  policies  in  its  dealings  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Argonaut  quite  agrees  with  Consul-General 
Hearn,  whose  very  interesting  letter  appeared  in  these 
columns  some  two  weeks  ago,  in  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  "to  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  And  yet  there  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  the  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  famous  letter  written  to  Sidney  Herbert.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  that  measures  of  prepara- 
tion for  war  tend  to  beget  war  by  predisposing  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  it.  Mr.  Gladstone,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  British  statesman,  had  no 
patience  with  the  old  fallacy  that  mighty  armaments 
make  for  peace. 

What  England  needs  much  more  than  training 
for  war  is  training  for  peace.  Various  influences  have 
tended  in  recent  years  to  demoralize  the  humbler  ranks 
of  English  life,  and  unless  something  can  be  done  to 
check  this  movement  an  era  of  degeneracy  is  in  pros- 
pect. Already  it  is  forecasted  in  the  failure  of  British 
industry  to  meet  the  competition  of  German  and  Ameri- 
can industry  in  common  marks  as  in  days  gone  by.  The 
English  artisan  class — humbler  English  life  in  general 
— needs  a  revival  of  both  brawn  and  of  spirit  with 
either  the  restoration  of  old  standards  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones  in  accord  with  modern  ideas,  but 
tending  to  higher  industrial  efficiency.  It  is  possible 
that  something  toward  this  end  may  be  achieved  by 
military  training.  It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that  drill 
practice  and  other  forms  of  physical  exercise  and 
cooperative  discipline  may  tend  indirectly  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  stamina  of  the  British  working  classes 


precisely  as   field   sports  have   saved  the   British   aris- 
tocracy from  physical  decay. 


Political  Regeneration  of  Oregon. 

The  extent  of  Oregon's  chagrin  and  disgust  with  the 
system  enforced  upon  her  in  recent  years  under  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  political  innovation  and  experiment  is 
being  brought  out  by  the  result  of  the  recent  municipal 
election  in  Portland,  to  which  the  Argonaut  has  already 
made  reference.  In  that  election,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Joseph  Simon,  an  old-time  head  of  the 
Republican  organization,  was  elected  mayor  by  a  vote 
exceeding  that  of  all  other  competitors,  because,  as  the 
Oregonian  put  it,  "The  people  of  Portland  wanted 
judicious,  quiet,  and  efficient  government.  There  has 
been  buncombe  enough — and  too  much."  The  result, 
with  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  shows  the 
weariness  of  the  public  with  the  whole  scheme  of  polit- 
ical "reform,"  since  in  spite  of  a  political  mechanism 
designed  to  destroy  leadership  in  politics,  the  public  will 
has  put  into  office  one  whose  whole  claim  to  considera- 
tion was  his  skill  and  experience  as  an  organizer  and 
administrator  of  political  forces. 

The  Oregonian's  comment  on  Simon's  election — Mr. 
Simon,  be  it  remembered,  being  no  personal  favorite 
of  that  journal — is  headed  significantly  "Signs  of  Sun- 
rise" : 

The  vote  for  Simon  [says  the  Oregonian]  is  a  vote  for 
return  to  common  sense.  The  plurality  by  which  he  is  elected 
marks  the  decline  from  the  high-water  mark  of  the  crotchety 
proceedings  taken  under  a  system  of  folly  that  so  fully  suf- 
ficed for  itself  that  it  rejected  all  knowledge  and  all  experi- 
ence— as  if  this  age  could  strike  out  on  the  anvil  a  new 
system  at  once,  and  defy  all  its  ancestry.  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  eccentric,  fantastic,  and  delusive  notions  are  tending 
towards  their  nadir  in  Oregon  ;  and  it  is  high  time.  We  have 
been  making  a  spectacle  of  ourselves  before  the  country.  We 
have  been  putting  our  own  affairs  into  confusion,  and  through 
cross  purposes  of  factions  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the 
State.  It  is  time  to  quit  it,  and  time  to  begin  to  upbuild. 
The  election  of  yesterday  is  a  cheerful  sign,  pointing  that 
way. 

In  this  same  election  there  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  a  long  list  of  measures  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
under  the  "Referendum"  principle.  The  measures  were 
so  many  in  number  and  so  complicated  in  character 
that  anything  like  popular  comprehension  of  them  in 
detail  was  a  thing  out  of  the  question.  All  were 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  What  the  people 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  digest  they  rejected 
upon  the  basis  of  that  conservative  instinct  which  has 
been  wonderfully  stimulated  in  Oregon  by  a  recent 
experience.  Commenting  upon  this  phase  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  Oregonian  says: 

The  vote  indicates  that  the  people  of  Portland  are  tired  of 
the  most  excellent  fopperies  and  fooleries  of  the  last  few 
years ;  of  the  initiative  system  and  the  method  of  legislation 
it  has  introduced ;  of  the  double  double  toil  and  trouble  of 
dealing  in  the  election  booth  with  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  vast  number  of  whimsical  propositions  submitted 
by  cranks  and  faddists  of  every  degree;  of  the  annoyance  of 
being  called  on  to  consider  and  stand  guard  against  irrational 
and  tangled  suggestions,  involving  bosh  and  bosh,  and  then 
more  bosh — without  end.  Hence  the  thundering  "No,"  all 
along  the  line. 

Other  newspapers  published  in  various  parts  of  Ore- 
gon, all  naturally  and  directly  interested  in  the  Port- 
land election,  are  having  their  say  with  respect  to  this 
result,  and  they  are  surprisingly  in  tune,  for  Oregon  is 
a  contentious  country,  and  it  is  not  often  that  its  senti- 
ment on  anything  political  is  united  or  nearly  so.  The 
Eugene  Register  says: 

The  election  of  Simon  in  the  face  of  an  out-and-out  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  same  office  and  a  so-called  independent 
representing  all  the  conglomerated  hodge-podge  of  hocus-pocus 
that  has  been  concentrated  in  the  confusion  that  has  char- 
acterized the  frenzied  folly  of  political  chicanery  in  this  State 
for  the  past  few  years  and  shrouded  us  in  a  chaos  that  gave 
promise  of  years  of  persistent  struggle  in  order  to  extricate 
ourselves  therefrom — Simon's  election  has  certainly  brought 
the  light  of  political  day  to  Oregon  sooner  than  was 
and  gives  promise  of  putting  the  commonwealth 
on  a  sane  and  sensible  political  basis,  free  from 
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hypocrisy    that    has    characterized    recent    leadership    in    the 
State. 

If  Monday  marks  the  resurrection  and  rehabilitation  of  Ore- 
gon Republicanism,  let  the  mistakes  of  the  past  be  the  guide- 
boards  of  the  future.  The  false  political  gods  with  which 
the  party  has  been  flirting  to  its  own  undoing  must  be  put 
aside  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  fixed  purpose  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Republicanism 
must  be  followed  if  the  party  ever  again  expects  to  reach  the 
high  standing  and  influence  it  once  wielded  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  similar  spirit  the  Astorian  of  Astoria  remarks: 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Portland,  in  the  election  of  Joseph  Simon  to  the  mayoralty 
of  that  city;  its  effects  are  not  held  to  be  purely  local  by 
any  means,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  made  plainer  as  time  moves 
on  and  the  real  results  of  the  knock-out  blow  to  the  Demo- 
Socio-Popo  pot-pourri  there  and  the  laying  of  all  schisms 
become  more  apparent  and  appreciable. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  Senator 
Simon,  and  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  upon  the  out- 
come, and  trust  it  may  be  utilized  to  further  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  party  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  a  fair  beginning,  and  may  be  built  to  with  safety 
and  success. 

The  St.  Helens  Mist,  arguing  for  some  form  of  party 
convention  instead  of  the  system  of  chaos  and  irre- 
sponsibility which  has  prevailed,  declares: 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  wise  solution  of  the  question,  for 
ihe  conventions,  knowing  that  their  action  is  not  as  final  as  the 
ns,  will  exercise  greater  care  and  be  less  susceptible 
to  ring  influences  than  in  the  past 

"eat  of  the  host  of  initiative  amendments  proposed 
the   faddists   that  the  people   are  not  hungry   for 
:ments  and  they  will  not  be  so  eager  to  spend  their 
he  future  to  get  their  pet  ideas  upon  the  ballot. 

-  of  The  Dalles  in  eastern  Oregon,  com- 

-  election,  si  ys  : 

-  boss  now?     A~e  "the  peepul"  their  own  bosses? 

r  is  boss,  or  wh>-  ;ses  may  be,  we  feel 

g   must  be  proud  of  the  hodge-podge   of   laws  which 

reign,   and   of  the 

:  under  this  same  reign. 

he  election  in  Portland.     Over  thirty  bills  to  vote 

2  ballot  as  big  as  a  bedquilt,  and  not  1  per  cent  of  the 

voters  could  give       -  arious  bills,  or  tell 

what  they  were  for  if  given  the   i: 

At  our  last  State  election,  two  years  ago,  the  laws  which 
were  voted  upon,  when  printed  in  *nial!  type  irta'e  a  book 
as  big  as  a  dictionary,  and  yet  the  voters  were  -apposed  by 
"the  peepul"  to  cast  their  ballots  intelligently.  We  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  ten  voters  in  the  ei  ire  State  thor- 
oughly knew  the  provisions  of  all  the  laws  on  the  ballot  at  that 
election,  June,  1908. 

At  the  election  a  year  from  this  fall  the  Grange  bills  alone 
will  fill  a  large  book  and  the  printing  and  disseminating  of 
that  book  will  cost  the  taxpayers  from  $30,000  to  $40,000. 

The  boss  is  dead ;  long  live  the  boss.  We  have  deposed  one 
set  of  bosses,  and  in  their  place  we  have  set  up  a  set  of 
ignorant  fools  who  do  not  know  beans. 

We  have  annihilated  the  system  of  nominations  by  some- 
body for  a  system  of  nominations  by  nobody. 

We  have  done  away  with  the  system  of  choosing  candidates 
for  their  fitness  by  substituting  a  system  whereby  alphabetical 
precedence  counts  for  more  than  wisdom — a  system  where  the 
two-cent  postage  stamp  is  more  mighty  than  any  qualifications 
the   candidate   may   possess. 

The  Grants  Pass  Observer  remarks: 

Joseph  Simon  was  elected  last  Monday  by  a  vote  that  there 
is  no  mistaking.  The  people  are  tired  of  incapables  pushing 
themselves  forward  by  means  of  the  primary  law,  and  were 
more  than  ready  to  support  a  candidate  who  had  the  approval 
and  the  support  of  a  responsible  body  of  voters.  ...  At 
the  State  elections  next  year  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  since 
Republicans  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  will  follow  the 
the  primary  law  as  it  has  heretofore  operated,  the  best  men 
available  to  accept  candidature  for  the  various  offices.  Under 
the  primary  law  as  it  has  heretofore  operated,  the  best  men 
have  with  becoming  modesty  held  back,  and  it  came  about 
that  the  voters  had  to  choose  from  a  bunch  of  more  or  less 
incompetents.  It  will  be  different  hereafter,  when  good  and 
capable  men  urged  by  a  body  of  good  and  reputable  citizens 
will  accept  nomination  and  obtain  the  hearty  support  of  all 
discerning  voters.  There  will  be  new  blood  in  the  Oregon 
legislature  of  1911,  and  serious  citizens  may  reasonably  hope 
for  better  quality   of  representation. 

These  rejoicings  will  better  be  comprehended  when 
it  is  known  that  Simon  was  nominated  for  the  mayor- 
alty by  a  conference  similar  in  its  essentials  to  the  old- 
fashioned  party  convention.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Simon  as  a  candidate  represented  the  party  purposes  in 
so  far  as  they  could  be  organized  informally  under  the 
direct  primary  system.  His  success  will  tend,  as  these 
excerpts  clearly  establish,  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
revival  of  party  authority — a  system  under  which  candi- 
dates for  public  office  shall  represent  something  more 
than  mere  personal  desire  to  get  into  office.  The  suc- 
cess of  jimon  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State — to  those  who  care  anything  about 
part}'  n  -inciples— because  under  the  direct  primary  sys- 
j  this  time  men  representative  of  nothing  but 
n  ambition  have  upon  the  basis  of  a  minority 
"ruded  themselves  into  all  the  larger  official  posts. 


For  example,  a  State  overwhelmingly  Republican  in 
sentiment  has  under  this  system  of  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions elected  a  Democratic  governor  and  is  now 
represented  in  the  national  Senate  by  a  Democrat  and  a 
Populist.  It  was  high  time  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
system  of  inconsistencies,  absurdities,  and  anomalies, 
and  the  Argonaut  congratulates  the  Republicans  of  Ore- 
gon in  having  found  it. 

And — in  four  or  five  years  from  now  when  Cali- 
fornia like  Oregon  shall  be  chewing  the  cud  of  a  bitter 
experience — we,  too,  will  be  looking  for  a  way  out  from 
troubles  which  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  a  too  hur- 
ried   acceptance    of    uncooked    theories    and    untried 

devices.  * 

The  Calhoun  Trial. 

The  Calhoun  trial,  which  has  ended  as  was  expected 
in  a  "hung  jury"— ten  for  acquittal,  two  for  con- 
viction— has  only  in  a  nominal  sense  been  a  legal 
procedure.  In  truth,  it  has  been  a  duel  between  embit- 
tered enemies  so  desperately  fought  at  a  hundred  points 
as  to  leave  the  law,  its  presumptions,  its  requirements, 
its  dignities,  its  decencies,  quite  to  one  side.  So  con- 
temptuous of  all  authority  and  restraint  has  been  the 
procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  regularity,  that 
if  a  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  returned  it  would 
have  been  without  significance  or  effect,  since  no  court 
of  review  could  have  justified  a  finding  worked  out 
through  processes  so  defiant  of  established  principles 
and  rules.  In  the  conduct  of  the  case  neither  side  is 
blameless,  but  the  burden  of  reproach  rests  with  the 
prosecution,  since  it  initiated  the  methods  of  vendetta — 
made  the  pace,  so  to  speak,  which  the  defense  was 
required,  or  appeared  to  feel  itself  required,  to  match. 

The  situation  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Spreckels-Phelan-Heney  combination.  They  had  almost 
complete  possession  of  the  machinery  of  the  law.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  was  a  subservient  creature  who 
yielded  his  authority  and  powers  into  their  hands.  The 
court  was  obviously  in  sympathy  with  them ;  likewise 
the  minor  functionaries  in  and  about  the  court  and 
jury  rooms.  The  local  official  machine,  including 
police,  the  municipal  administration,  etc.,  was  likewise 
on  their  side.  There  was  money  in  plenty  under  an 
appropriation  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  orig- 
inally organized  and  from  time  to  time  recruited  under 
the  influence  of  the  conspirators.  Of  newspaper  sup- 
port, such  as  it  was,  there  was  no  lack ;  and  on  top  of 
all  there  was  a  presumption  of  moral  aim  and  purpose 
which,  although  long  ago  shattered  in  observant  and 
intelligent  minds,  still  lingers  to  abuse  the  confidence 
and  to  warp  the  judgment  of  multitudes  either  unin- 
formed or  lacking  capacity  to  put  aside  prejudices  or 
look  beyond  the  surface  of  things. 


logical  and  legal  deficiencies  of  the  testimony  were  not 
more  effective  than  other  circumstances  of  the  trial. 
Of  this  we  may  judge  somewhat  from  the  outgivings 
of  individual  jurymen  since  their  discharge.  It  was 
quickly  seen  by  the  jurors  first  impaneled  that  the  effort 
of  the  prosecution  was  not  to  secure  disinterested  jurors, 
but  such  as  might  through  prejudice  or  previous  con- 
viction be  disposed  adversely  to  the  defendant.  The 
venom  and  malice  of  the  prosecutors  was  from  the 
start  entirely  obvious.  Likewise  it  was  quickly  seen 
that  there  existed  between  the  prosecutors  and  the 
officials  of  court  a  distinct  sympathy,  if  nothing  more. 
The  wide  license  allowed  in  the  examination  of  venire- 
men and  in  the  utterances  and  manners  of  the  prosecutor 
soon  indicated  a  correspondence  of  wish  and  purpose 
wearing  very  much  the  look  of  conspiracy.  Then  the 
facts  drawn  from  Mr.  Spreckels  of  his  business  rivalry 
with  the  United  Railroads,  his  personal  animosity  to 
its  officers,  his  payment  of  prodigious  sums  for  detective 
and  other  services,  including  large  payments  (pre- 
viously denied)  to  Prosecutor  Heney — all  these  demon- 
strated to  the  jury  as  it  did  to  the  public  that  the 
movement  was  one  essentially  personal  and  vindictive. 


The  lessons  of  this  fiasco  are  plain  enough.  First 
there  was  no  evidence  worthy  of  credit  in  a  court  of 
justice:  for  however  easy  it  may  be  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  upon  broad  presumptions  to  come  to  a  definite 
opinion,  it  takes  something  more  than  general  prin- 
ciples and  broad  presumptions  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  legal  proof.  When  it  came  to  a  show-down  before 
the  jury  the  evidence  against  Calhoun  was  ridiculously 
inadequate.  Several  members  of  the  boodling  board  of 
supervisors  swore  that  they  had  received  specific  sums 
of  money  from  Jim  Gallagher  in  consideration  of  voting 
for  certain  street  railway  franchises  for  which  they 
would  have  voted  if  no  compensation  had  been  given 
them.  Gallagher  testified  that  he  had  given  these  sums 
to  his  fellow-supervisors  under  instructions  from  Abra- 
ham Ruef.  from  whom  he  received  the  money.  It  was 
shown  that  concurrently  with  these  events  certain 
officers  of  the  United  Railroads  Company  had  drawn 
sums  of  money — sums  largely  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  alleged  bribe  payments — from  the  mint,  and 
there  was  no  showing  as  to  any  other  use  made  of  this 
money.  It  was  likewise  shown  that  at  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  Patrick 
Calhoun  was  president  of  the  United  Railroads  Com- 
pany, actively  in  charge  of  its  affairs,  but  absent  from 
the  city. 

Now,  while  presumptions  are  easy  upon  the  basis  of 
these  circumstances,  they  do  not  point  conclusively  or 
legally  to  Calhoun.  Any  lawyer  ought  to  have  known 
this.  Even  Mr.  Heney  must  have  known  it:  and  there 
are  suggestions  in  his  conduct  of  the  case  that  he  relied 
less  upon  the  legal  effectiveness  of  his  evidence  than 
upon  manipulation  of  the  machinery  of  the  court, 
including  the  selection  of  prejudiced  or  timid  jurymen 
and  of  warped  interpretations  of  the  law. 


Perhaps,  as  related  to  the  minds  of  the  jurymen,  the 


More  potent  still  in  their  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jurors  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Gallagher  and  other  boodling  supervisors  gave  their  tes- 
timony. All  were  accomplices  in  whatever  crime  had 
been  committed;  all  were  under  immunity;  all  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  booty.  These  creatures  were 
regarded  by  the  jury  as  persons  of  smirched  char- 
acter whose  testimony  had  been  bought  and  paid  for. 
The  position  of  Gallagher  as  one  who  had  not  only 
shared  in  the  crime  in  the  sense  of  profiting  by  it. 
but  as  an  agent  in  the  carrying  out  of  it,  particu- 
larly was  such  as  to  discredit  his  testimony.  The  jury 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  upon  its  face  value,  much 
less  to  accept  as  full  moral  and  legal  proof,  evidence  of 
confessed  criminals  brought  to  the  witness  stand  under 
a  multiplicity  of  shameless  and  sordid  motives.  In 
other  words,  the  jury  did  not  believe  that  the  testimony 
of  self-convicted  criminals,  doubly  rewarded  for  study- 
ing and  answering  the  sinister  wishes  of  the  prose- 
cutors, was  legally  or  morally  worth  anything.  One 
juror  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  con- 
vict a  yellow  dog  upon  such  testimony — and  this  remark 
embodies  a  feeling  that  is  universal.  Testimony  to  be 
of  value  must  have  back  of  it  some  support  in  the  form 
of  individual  character  and  of  disinterested  motive. 

Where  there  is  profession  of  high  moral  purposes  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  calm  procedure 
with  freedom  from  malice  and  unseemly  displays  of 
passion.  Those  who  even  in  a  general  way  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  this  long-drawn-out  trial  need  not 
to  be  told  how  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Heney  has  tallied 
with  the  moral  requirements  of  his  position.  All  this, 
as  the  declarations  of  the  jurors  themselves  make  clear, 
tended  to  prejudice  the  case,  for  it  showed  the  prose- 
cutor to  be  actuated  not  by  the  spirit  of  justice,  but  by 
malice  and  hatred.  

No  one  incident  perhaps  has  tended  so  to  turn  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury  from  Mr.  Heney  and  his  cause 
as  his  amazing  tirade  in  the  last  days  of  the  trial  upon 
pretense  of  discussing  the  testimony.  In  a  series  of 
speeches  aggregating  somewhere  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  hours  he  touched  scarcely  at  all  upon  the  evi- 
dence, but  gave  license  to  an  embittered  tongue  to  range 
over  a  wide  field  of  irrelevant  matters.  His  individual 
disappointments,  his  private  hatreds,  his  personal  vani- 
ties, his  political  ambitions  and  plans — all  these  were 
so  exploited  as  to  weary  and  disgust  all  who  heard  him. 
Members  of  the  jury  have  told  in  public  interviews 
how  nauseated  they  were  by  this  gross  recital  and  how 
resentment  developed  where  sympathy  was  desired. 

In  reviewing  this  phase  of  Mr.  Heney's  extraordi- 
nary  course  we  are  reminded  of  the  contrast  between 
his  present  method  of  dealing  with  juries  and  that  of 
some  four  years  ago  in  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases. 
Never  a  profound  lawyer,  Mr.  Heney  was  none  the  less 
in  times  past  an  effective  pleader,  possessed  of  the 
cunning  of  self-restraint,  wasting  neither  time  nor 
words  on  extraneous  matters.  But  now  we  find  him 
talking  hour  after  hour,  nothing  at  all  to  the  point, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  exploitation  of  him- 
self. The  contrast  shows  what  comes  to  one  who  in 
excess  of  conceit  and  spleen  gives  rein  to  every  angry 
and  resentful  impulse  until  the  venom  of  his  own  evil 
passions  poisons  and  degrades  his  mind. 

He  who  would  have  power  with  his  fellow-men, 
either  as  a  pleader  in  court  or  in  any  other  relation, 
must  first  have  authority  over  himself.     No  man  who 
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surrenders  to  his  passions,  no  matter  what  excuses  he 
may  have  in  provocation  or  in  individual  temperament 
can  hope  to  be  persuasive,  authoritative,  or  in  other 
ways  effective.  

The  result  of  this  trial  shows  how  futile  mere  money 
may  be  in  prosecuting  a  cause  when  once  there  has 
been  abandonment  of  legitimate  motives  and  of  decent 
methods.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  poured  floods  of  money 
into  this  prosecution;  likewise  a  prodigious  amount  of 
public  money  has  been  expended,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
It  will  never  be  possible  to  figure  the  cost  of  the  move- 
ment in  its  full  total.  First,  there  is  the  contribution 
of  Spreckels  and  his  associates,  confessed  to  be  upwards 
of  S200.000  and  probably  very  much  more;  second, 
there  is  the  fund  of  $70,000  provided  by  the  board  of 
supervisors;  third,  there  is  the  prodigious  cost  of  court 
procedures  with  the  keeping  of  juries,  the  pay  of  wit- 
nesses, the  maintenance  of  judges,  courtrooms,  minor 
functionaries,  etc.  And  on  top  of  all,  there  is  the  cost 
which  a  procedure  of  this  kind  always  levies  in  the  form 
of  disturbance  and  restraint  of  business.  Directly  and 
indirectly  the  charge  has  run  into  millions — all  this 
without  reckoning  the  burdens  of  the  spirit,  the 
deterioration  in  patriotism,  and  the  many  other  evils 
flowing  directly  from  this  movement.  And  it  is  like- 
wise shown  with  equal  emphasis  how  ineffective  are 
those  methods  which  have  been  pursued  in  the  "organ- 
ization" of  juries  and  the  "development"  of  testimony. 
With  all  the  expenditure  of  detective  skill,  of  unceasing 
energy,  of  sinister  manipulation,  we  have  as  a  result 
the  fiasco  of  a  hung  jury.  How  little,  how  pitifully 
little,  has  been  gained  by  all  this  toil  and  trouble,  this 
turmoil  and  stress.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  pur- 
poses of  prosecution — certainly  its  legitimate  purposes 
— might  better  have  been  served  by  accepting  the  first 
twelve  veniremen  who  presented  themselves,  by  avoid- 
ance of  all  those  questionable  and  costly  activities 
which  have  distracted  and  outraged  our  city  this  many 
months  past.  

The  cases  which  remain  against  Calhoun  are  iden- 
tical with  that  just  tried  and  with  the  cases  against 
Tirev  L.  Ford.  Calhoun  has  now  been  tried  once  with 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  agree — ten  for  acquit- 
tal, two  for  conviction — and  Ford  has  been  tried  three 
times.  In  two  out  of  the  three  Ford  cases  the  result 
was  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  one  Ford  case  there  was 
a  hung  jury — nine  for  acquittal,  three  for  conviction. 
In  all.  the  same  case  has  been  submitted  to  forty-eight 
jurors,  and  of  this  number  forty-five  have  stood  for 
acquittal.  This  record  needs  no  exposition ;  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Now  for  those  who  have  been  prosecuting  these 
cases  to  proceed  to  further  trials  is  mere  vanity  and 
madness.  They  must  know,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that 
their  cause  is  a  hopeless  one.  In  none  of  the  four 
trials  already  had  has  there  been  presented  the  kind  of 
evidence  essential  under  the  law  to  conviction.  If  the 
prosecution  have  such  evidence,  as  Mr.  Heney  has 
declared,  they  are  trifling  with  the  public.  Of  course 
they  have  no  such  evidence  or  they  would  have  put  it 
in  against  Calhoun.  It  is  questionable,  we  think,  even 
if  this  group  of  prosecutors  had  testimony  sufficient 
for  their  cause,  that  they  would  be  able  to  use  it 
effectively.  We  say  this  because  their  moral  powers 
once  so  large  are  now  exhausted.  The  brand  of  pri- 
vate animus,  of  dishonest  methods — this  is  now  upon 
them.  They  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  smirched 
beyond   possibility   of  recovery. 

As  to  what  others  might  do  or  might  have  done  at 
the  beginning  with  the  graft  movement  is  now  merely 
a  matter  of  speculation.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that 
a  success  once  so  universally  desired  would  now  be 
almost  as  universally  regretted,  since  it  would  be  taken 
as  justification  of  degeneracies  in  criminal  practice 
tending  to  discredit  the  law  and  therefore  to  destroy  the 
main  bulwark  of  social  order.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Argonaut  the  whole  movement,  even  as  it  includes  Ruef 
and  Schmitz,  has  reached  a  stage  where  nothing  worthy 
can  possibly  come  of  it.  Schmitz,  though  once  tried  and 
convicted,  is  free  because  of  such  bungling  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutors  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  higher 
courts  to  sustain  the  result  nominally  achieved.  Ruef 
stands  under  a  conviction  likewise  secured  by  methods 
which  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  critical  review.  The  conviction  of  Louis  Glass  has 
been  nullified  for  errors  in  procedure.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  nothing  permanent  or  effective  has  been 
accomplished.  The  movement  has  become  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  people — a  weariness  and  a  nuisance 
unspeakable. 

To  take  up  the  Calhoun  case  again,  with  the  prospect 
of  unending  strife,  of  illegitimate  and  demoralizing  pro- 


cedures, of  business  confusion,  and  of  unlimited  expense 
— this  can  have  but  two  purposes,  first  to  vindictively 
harass  Calhoun,  second  to  assist  Mr.  Heney's  campaign 
for  the  prosecuting  attorneyship.  These  are  motives 
beneath  contempt.  They  demonstrate  the  unfitness  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  prosecuting  movement  for  any 
moral  responsibility  by  exhibiting  them  as  men  without 
judgment,  without  reason,  willing  at  any  cost  to  the 
public  to  serve  their  individual  passions  and  vanities. 


The  Argonaut  thinks  Mr.  Calhoun  will  not  find  sup- 
port in  public  sentiment  in  the  campaign  of  reprisals 
which  he  proposes  against  Messrs.  Spreckels,  Phelan, 
and  Heney.  That  these  men  have  been  guilty  of  out- 
rages against  both  public  and  private  peace,  that  they 
have  overborne  and  broken  the  law — these  are  matters 
plainly  demonstrable.  None  the  less  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  for  the  public  welfare  by  continuance  of  a 
fight  which  has  already  gone  too  far  at  the  cost  of  this 
public.  We  have  had  more  than  enough  of  revengeful 
personalism  masquerading  in  the  name  of  justice  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  and  we  want  no  more  of  it. 
The  public  is  tired  of  it  all — worn  out  with  it  all.  We 
want  a  period  of  rest,  with  leave  to  pursue  legitimate 
purposes  unharassed,  unhindered  by  controversies 
between  embittered  partisans  before  the  courts  or  out 
of  the  courts.  We  think  Mr.  Calhoun  would  better 
take  sober  second  thought,  rest  content  or  at  least  quies- 
cent, and  leave  vengeance  to  whom  vengeance  belongs. 


There  must  be  those  who  in  reviewing  events  from 
time  to  time  recall  the  counsels  and  warnings  of  this 
journal  at  various  times  during  our  recent  troubled 
years.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  earliest  signs 
of  departure  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors  from  the 
line  of  moral  purpose  and  method,  the  Argonaut,  fore- 
seeing what  must  surely  come,  pleaded  earnestly  though 
in  vain  for  courses  in  accord  with  the  original  preten- 
sions under  which  the  graft  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated. Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  a  time  when  the 
popularity  of  the  movement  bore  down  all  other  sug- 
gestions and  questionings,  this  journal  found  courage  to 
point  out  the  line  of  legitimate  procedure  and  to  give 
warning  that  abandonment  of  it  would  surely  involve 
the  movement  in  a  ruinous  catastrophe — would  make 
it  a  thing  of  reproach  and  shame  and  a  curse  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Argonaut  would  be  glad  if  it  might 
confess  that  its  foresight  had  failed.  It  can  only  grieve 
that  its  visions  of  disaster  as  the  outcome  of  selfish 
and  revengeful  motives,  false  pretensions,  and  vin- 
dictive practice  have  come  true.- 


Booker  Washington  and  the  Prize  Fight. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  fallen  into  spasms  of 
denunciation  because  of  a  recent  remark  by  Booker 
Washington  that  "Jack  Johnson's  pugilistic  victory  is 
a  God-send  to  the  negro  race."  This  it  is  assumed  is 
the  glorification  by  Washington  of  pugilism ;  and  upon 
the  basis  of  this  assumption  the  country  is  being  treated 
to  sermon  after  sermon  in  the  tremulo-falsetto  style 
affected  by  yellow  journalism. 

Now  the  assumption  that  Booker  Washington  by 
the  remark  quoted  seeks  to  exploit  pugilism  is  wholly 
gratuitous  and  a  bit  ridiculous.  By  a  far  easier  inter- 
pretation this  remark  may  be  taken  to  mean  something 
entirely  innocent  and  helpful.  The  colored  race  has 
been  bowed  down  by  ages  of  slavery.  It  is  one  of  the 
fixed  traditions  of  the  world  that  the  negro  lacks  spirit 
and  hardihood.  Booker  Washington  is  trying  to  give 
the  negro  race  in  America  a  new  birth  of  hope,  not, 
indeed,  by  stimulating  its  ambitions  in  a  "social"  way, 
but  by  raising  its  spirit  and  self-respect.  He  is  trying  to 
stimulate  the  negro  by  inspiring  him  with  the  conscious- 
ness and  the  pride  of  individual  manhood.  And  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  a  victory  like  that  of  the  black 
pugilist  Johnson  may  be  made  to  serve  Washington's 
purposes.  He  exploits  it  before  the  negroes  of  the 
country  not  by  way  of  glorifying  brutality,  but  as  a 
sign  of  virility  in  a  race  which  under  his  theory  is 
suffering  from  a  tradition  of  self-abasement. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  question  if  Washington's  theories 
be  right  or  wrong.  That  is  another  issue,  with  respect 
to  which  other  considerations  may  be  advanced.  But 
it  is  stupid  and  dishonest  to  besmirch  Washington  as 
an  exploiter  of  brutalities  and  vulgarities  upon  the 
basis  of  a  remark  which  only  by  the  most  strained 
construction  may  be  brought  to  support  so  gross  an 
interpretation.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
President  Taft's  proposal  for  a  2  per  cent  tax  on  the 
net  earnings  of  corporations  looks  good  on  its  face,  and 


yet  it  is  subject  to  some  questionings.  Why,  for 
example,  should  property  in  corporate  form  be  taxed, 
while  property  in  other  forms  is  passed  by?  Why 
should  the  property  of  persons  who  hold  stock  in  cor- 
porations be  taxed,  while  those  who  hold  bonds  are 
passed  by?  Since  a  direct  tax  is  to  be  made  upon  prop- 
erty, why  not  upon  all  forms  of  property?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  to  tax  the  earnings  of  corporations 
is  to  tax  wealth,  because  many  corporations — perhaps 
the  greater  number  of  them — have  no  wealth  worth 
speaking  of.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  legitimate  to 
argue  that  corporations  enjoy  special  advantages  for 
which  the  public  is  entitled  to  specially  tax  them. 
There  is  likewise  a  legitimate  motive  in  the  fact  that  a 
corporation  tax  system  would  bring  the  doings  of  cor- 
porations under  official  examination.  Indeed,  it  is 
reported  from  Washington  that  the  President's  primary 
motive  in  this  proposal  is  not  so  much  for  its  revenue- 
producing  qualities  as  that  it  is  a  step  forward  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  policy  of  corporation  control  which 
he  will  present  to  Congress  in  his  message  next  Decem- 
ber. It  is  further  to  the  credit  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  it  will  yield  somewhere  from  525,000,000  to 
575,000,000  per  year,  and  that  it  will  fall  upon  those 
quite  capable  of  paying  it. 


Those  who  in  recent  years  have  suffered  in  spirit 
because  of  the  universal  commercialization  of  the  stage 
with  the  consequent  annihilation  of  a  chief  stimulus 
to  dramatic  art  will  find  special  cause  for  congratulation 
in  an  event  which  occurred  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  On  an  improvised  stage 
on  the  Harvard  Stadium  there  was  produced  elaborately 
and  magnificently  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  with 
Miss  Maude  Adams  in  the  title-role  before  an  audience 
of  15,000.  In  the  organization  of  this  production  there 
was  no  respect  for  commercial  considerations.  The 
State  militia  of  Massachusetts  marched  as  archers  and 
spearsmen  in  the  French  and  English  armies.  The 
militia  batteries  clattered  in  the  arena  and  crowds  of 
Harvard  students  made  up  the  motley  of  serfs  and  yeo- 
men. All  told  some  fifteen  hundred  persons  took  part 
in  this  remarkable  performance,  which  in  its  magni- 
tude surpasses  anything  hitherto  attempted  on  this  con- 
tinent. All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  artistic 
spirit  in  matters  dramatic  is  still  a  thing  of  large 
inspiration  and  that  even  in  these  commercialized  days 
it  will  now  and  again  find  ways  of  expressing  itself 
adequately.  

There  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  financial  sanity  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  result  of  last  Tuesday's  bond  elec- 
tion. Nine  propositions  were  voted  upon  and  only  one 
carried — that  for  a  bonded  debt  of  $600,000  for  a  poly- 
technic high  school.  The  propositions  defeated,  were  as 
follows:  (1)  For  $8,480,000  bonds  for  a  civic  centre; 
(2)  $160,000  for  a  detention  home;  (3)  $250,000  for  a 
park  on  Telegraph  Hill;  (4)  $400,000  for  a  park  in  the 
Potrero;  (5)  $500,000  for  an  aquatic  park  at  the  foot 
of  Van  Ness  Avenue;  (6)  $25,000  for  a  park  in  Bay 
View  district;  (7)  $500,000  for  public  play  grounds; 
(8)  $90,000  for  Glen  Park.  Several  interesting  facts 
are  noted  in  connection  with  this  election.  The  total 
vote  cast  was  24,028,  being  about  one-third  of  the  total 
registered  vote  of  the  city.  The  lightness  of  the  vote 
is  significant,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  indifference 
of  the  community  to  the  matters  proposed.  In  every 
instance  the  vote  for  the  rejected  proposals  was  more 
than  the  vote  against,  but  not  up  to  the  charter  require- 
ment of  two-thirds.  San  Francisco  is  far  from  being 
indifferent  to  public  improvements,  as  was  shown  four 
or  five  years  ago  in  a  vote  of  something  like  thirteen 
to  one  in  favor  of  bonds  for  park  extension,  etc.  But 
j  ust  at  this  time,  when  so  many  things  are  needed  in  the 
way  of  necessities,  the  public  sees  the  folly  of  indulg- 
ence in  luxuries  and  non-essentials.  The  city  has  other 
and  better  uses  for  its  credit  than  to  create  "civic 
centres"  and  other  flub-dubs  not  vital  to  the  general 
welfare.  Incidentally,  we  suspect  that  before  going 
into  new  and  large  enterprises  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  would  like  to  see  better  business  ability 
and  fuller  measure  of  practical  common  sense  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  in  the  mayor's  chair  than 
the  present  municipal  organization  affords. 


The  case  against  District  Attorney  Devlin  turns  out 
to  be  no  case  against  Devlin  at  all,  but  rather  a  case 
against  "Detective"  W.  J.  Burns,  whose  operations  at 
various  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  past  half  a 
dozen  years  have  left  behind  a  trail  more  or  less  phos- 
phorescent. The  so-called  Devlin  inquiry  run? 
to  a  period  before  Mr.  Devlin  took  office  ar 
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doings  which  antedated  that  event — to  doings,  by  the 
way,  in  which  Mr.  Burns  was  the  chief  actor.  It  is 
suggested  from  Washington  that  the  indictment  against 
Perrin  was  secured  by  direct  plea  on  the  part  of  Burns 
to  the  grand  jury  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then 
President.  The  allegation  is  that  Burns  told  the  grand 
jury  in  so  many  words  that  Roosevelt  wanted  an  indict- 
ment found,  and  that  it  was  found  in  response  to  this 
appeal.  It  is  further  suggested  that  in  working  up  tes- 
timony against  Perrin,  Burns  resorted  to  intimidation 
and  bribery  in  the  case  of  witness  Snell,  and  perhaps 
others.  These  matters  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
senatorial  investigation  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  job  will  be  done  thoroughly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  whose  own  experiences  with 
the  Burns  method  will  no  doubt  stimulate  his  interest, 
is  chairman  of  the  investigating  committee.  San  Fran- 
cisco will  follow  this  case  with  interest.  And  those 
who  have  observed  Mr.  Burns's  operations  here  will 
not  be  surprised — and  perhaps  not  displeased — if  in  the 
end  this  precious  scalawag  shall  be  brought  to  bar. 


CURRENT   TOPICS. 


A  Washington  correspondent  says  that  the  manufacturers 
are  making  a  deliberate  effort  so  to  bewilder  the  President  by 
trade  intricacies  that  he  will  give  up  all  hope  of  understanding 
the  tariff  schedules.  The  woolen  men  are  said  to  be  playing 
this  game  just  at  present,  and  it  is  the  same  game  that  was 
once  played  by  the  steel  makers  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was 
said  to  be  so  effectual  that  the  late  President  could  never 
again  be  persuaded  to  discuss  the  steel  schedules  with  any 
one. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  seems  partially  to  confirm  the  story.     He  says : 

President  Taft  confessed  to  a  delegation  of  Ohio  woolen 
manufacturers  today  that  he  had  become  bewildered  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  tariff  bill.  The  delegation  was  the  seventh 
that  had  called  in  the  last  few  days.  All  of  them  urged  con- 
flicting changes  in  the  schedule  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  President  threw  up  his  hands  today  when  the  seventh 
radically   different  suggestion  was  urged. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  remind  me 
of  an  experience  I  had  on  my  recent  trip  into  the  South. 
When  passing  through  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  a  recep- 
tion committee  boarded  our  car  to  accompany  us  to  a  town 
in  which  I  was  to  speak.  They  were  fine  fellows,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  anxious  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  country-  Our  train  was  running  along  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  I  asked  its  name.  The  chairman  mum- 
bled something  that  was  unintelligible.  I  asked  him  to  repeat 
it.     Again  he  mumbled  so  that  I  couldn't  catch  what  he  said. 

"  T  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said,  'but  I  didn't  understand  it. 
Will  you  spell  it?' 

"  'Waal.  I  don't  reckon  as  how  I  kin,'  he  replied.  'Some 
folks  spells  it  one  way,  other  folks  spells  it  another,  and  still 
other  folks  spell  it  different.  In  my  pore  jedgment,  jedge, 
they  aint  no   correct  way  to  spell  it.'  " 

The  President  added  that  he  would  confess  that  the  story 
explained  his  position  fairly  well  on  some  of  the  tariff 
schedules. 

Further  reports  from  the  same  source  seem  to  show  that 
Mr.  Aldrich's  visits  to  the  President  are  not  always  quite  so 
sedative  or  narcotic  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand.  A 
few  days  ago.  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  pro- 
tracted interview  and  that  on  its  conclusion  Senator  Aldrich 
had  a  number  of  mysterious  interviews  with  his  friends: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  senators  who  were  near  Mr.  Aldrich 
after  his  return  from  his  call  on  the  President,  the  Rhode 
Island  leader  was  nervous.  He  walked  about  restlessly  and 
talked  to  Senators  Dixon,  Jones,  and  other  doubtful  senators 
as  if  he  were  under  a  strain.  That  Mr.  Aldrich  did  not  wish 
his  visit  known  was  indicated  by  the  way  he  alighted  from  a 
closed  carriage  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  White  House, 
instead  of  at  the  executive  offices,  where  newspaper  men  are 
always  on  the  watch. 

The  Republican  "insurgents,"  as  well  as  several  other  sena- 
tors who  are  close  to  the  border  line  of  revolt,  but  not  quite 
over  it,  believe  that  both  Mr.  Aldrich  and  the  President  are 
worried  by  the  public  temper  that  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  tariff  bill.  This,  conjoined  with  the  restiveness  of  sena- 
tors themselves,  is  said  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ferences at  the  White  House.  No  one  professes  to  doubt  that 
the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate,  but  the  prospect  of  ten  or  more 
adverse  votes  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  would  certainly  give 
heart  of  grace  to  the  insurgent  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
to  the  Democrats  who  would  be  allied  with  them  : 

A  number  of  Republican  senators  have  announced  their 
determination  to  vote  against  the  bill,  unless  concessions  are 
made.  Others  who  were  counted  on,  after  the  fight  of  the 
"insurgents"  is  ended,  to  get  back  into  line  for  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  are  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to 
the  measure  under  the  bitter  comment  of  the  Senate  leaders 
have  passed  on  their  Republicanism. 

What  restrains  some  of  them  from  the  final  opposing  vote 
is  the  fear  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be 
to  turn  the  House  over  to  the  Democrats  two  years  hence, 
and  to  weaken  the  party  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the  fear  of  this 
that  is  believed  to  be  worrying  Mr.  Aldrich.  as  the  party 
leader,  and  the  President.  After  so  many  defeats,  the 
"insurgents"  are  not  hopeful  that  even  such  a  threat  will  gain 
concessions,  while  recent  calls  at  the  White  House  have  dis- 
closed nothing  of  the  President's  real  attitude  toward  the  bill. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  waxes  merry  over  the  con- 
flicting rumors  as  to  the  President's  intentions  toward  the 
tariff.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  President  can  say  nothing 
in  more  different  tones  of  voice  than  any  President  the  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  There  are  just  as  many  who  have  had  inter- 
views w.th  him  and  who  are  sure  that  he  will  veto  the  bill 
as  there  are  those  who  are  equally  confident  that  he  will  sign 
it.  Thy  have  no  tangible  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,     i  perhaps- it  is  as  well  not  to  prophesy  until  we  know: 

'<>e<  ^ent  Taft  is  going  to  veto  the  tariff  bill  and  also  sign 
ith  ,'oy.  He  is  terribly  angry  with  Aldrich,  and  likewise 
>es  every  confidence  in  him.     He  approved  Secretary  Mac 


Veagh's  Chicago  speech  which  distressed  him  greatly.  He 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  exactly  what  he  wants  from 
Congress,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  fully  aware  that  Con- 
gress will  surely  throw  him  down  hard.  Such  is  the  com- 
posite photograph  of  the  situation  which  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents give  us.  To  judge  by  their  conflicting  reports, 
Mr.  Taft's  policy  just  now  is  to  "keep  them  guessing."  But 
this  can  only  be  because  the  newspaper  men  have  not  yet 
got  accustomed  to  the  new  atmosphere  in  the  White  House. 
They  are  getting  no  statements  "on  the  highest  authority," 
to  be  put  out  as  "feelers"  and  then  indignantly  repudiated  if 
they  do  not  suit.  The  President  is  simply  attending  to  his 
business — and  his  golf — and  saying  nothing.  But  his  ultimate 
intentions  can  be  in  no  doubt.  When  the  conference  com- 
mittee asks  him  what  sort  of  tariff  he  will  sign,  and  what 
veto,  he  will  give  a  straight  answer.  And  that  answer  can  be 
no  other  than  that  the  bill  to  which  the  signature  "W.  H. 
Taft"  is  to  be  put  must  be  in  line  with  the  pledges  to  which 
the  same  W.  H.  Taft  affixed  his  name  when  he  asked  the 
American  people  to  elect  him  President. 

The  hosiery  manufacturers  have  not  yet  given  up  hope  in 
spite  of  the  feminine  protests  that  seemed  to  be  so  effective 
at  the  time.  In  response  to  these  protests  the  Senate  quickly 
restored  the  hosiery  rates  to  the  Dingley  level,  but  Senator 
Penrose  having  pledged  himself  to  secure  the  higher  rate  in 
the  conference  committee,  it  would  seem  that  the  fight  is  not 
yet  ended  and  that  the  women  had  better  bestir  themselves 
once  more.  "We  have  simply  got  to  have  the  higher  tariff  of 
the  Payne  bill,"  says  W.  Parke  Moore  of  the  Brown-Aberle 
Company.  "We  are  getting  no  business  at  the  Dingley  rates, 
where  the  Senate  seems  disposed  to  leave  us  stranded.  Sena- 
tor Penrose  pointed  out  very  ably  that  the  April  importations 
of  hosiery  were  1,900,000  more  pairs  than  in  April,  1908,  or 
a  gain  of  63   per  cent. 

"I  doubt  that  there  will  be  another  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington, or  that  we  shall  send  delegations.  They  know  now 
how  the  land  lies  ;  what  we  want  and  why  we  want  it.  We 
could  close  up  our  mills  now,  for  all  the  business  we  are  get- 
ting. There  may  be  a  few  of  the  mills  making  low-grade 
seamless  hosiery  which  are  getting  trade  enough,  but  they 
are  much  in  the  minority." 


The  speech  of  Mr.  MacVeagh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  he  foreshadowed  a  presidential  veto  has  naturally 
excited  much  discussion.  It  is  pointed  out  triumphantly  that 
Mr.  Taft  had  not  read  the  speech,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point,  which  is  that  MacVeagh  presumably  would  be 
in  a  position  to  forecast  the  executive  mind.  The  matter  was, 
of  course,  certain  to  come  up  in  the  Senate,  and  the  following 
report  of  the  proceedings  will  show  the  reception  accorded 
to  it. 

Defending  his  own  action  in  relation  to  tariff  revision,  Mr. 
Dolliver  said  he  was  not  without  company  in  high  official 
circles  and  read  a  portion  of  Secretary  MacVeagh's  speech 
delivered  last  Saturday  night. 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan  interrupted  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entertained  the  same  views  now 
that  he  did  in  1904,  when  he  was  classed  as  a  Democrat. 

"Does  the  senator  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  wanting  in  Republicanism?"  inquired  Mr.  Dolliver. 
"He  is  in  the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,"  he  added. 

"I  can  not  forget,"  retorted  Mr.  Smith,  "that  while  Benja- 
min Harrison  was  upholding  the  banner  of  protection  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  left  his  party  and  joined  the 
party  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff." 

"Does  the  senator  object  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
men  coming  to  our  party,  especially  when  they  included  such 
splendid  men  as  the  Secretao'  of  the  Treasury?"  inquired 
Mr.    Beveridge. 

"No,"  replied  the  Michigan  senator,  "but  I  decline  to  hand 
them  the  banner  under  which  I  have  marched.  I  would  no 
more  be  bound  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  than  I  would  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  Democrat,  if  he  were 
to  give  it  upon  this  bill." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  discussing  the  rift  in  the  party 
lute,  thinks  that  things  look  serious  for  the  reactionary  leaders 
of  the  majority.  Ex-Senator  Spooner,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Washington,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had 
met  a  number  of  senators,  and  "if  you  want  a  guess  from  me 
you  may  say  the  Republican  party  seems  hopelessly  divided. 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  condition.  If  Congress  gets  away 
from  Washington  by  the  end  of  July  the  country  will  be 
lucky." 

The  Aldrich  leadership,  says  the  Republican,  has  been  guilty 
of  "stupendous  blundering."  It  is  obviously  trying  to  put  the 
party  back  to  the  position  that  it  held  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  fails  to  recognize  that  the  present  revolt  is  based  upon 
wide  party  feeling  and  not  upon  the  radical  eccentricities  of 
a  few   individuals.  . 

It  seems  that  Henry  White,  now  ambassador  to  France,  is 
to  retire  very  soon  in  order  to  make  way  for  Robert  Bacon. 
The  supercession  of  Mr.  White  is  said  to  be  due  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  affront  that  he  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft 
when  they  were  in  France.  Mr.  White,  in  other  words,  is  said 
to  lack  the  qualification  of  being  able  to  "know  an  American 
when  he  sees  one."  The  post  of  ambassador  at  such  a  place 
as  Paris  is  of  course  a  difficult  one.  The  task  of  upholding 
American  interests  at  the  Elysee  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  that  of  doing  the  correct  thing  by  the  American  visitors. 
It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  important  Americans 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  very  wealthy  have  been  slighted  at 
the  embassy.  

The  news  that  Senator  Smoot  is  in  serious  difficulties  with 
his  constituents  will  be  received  with  profound  regret.  It 
might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Smoot  had  already  passed  through 
the  waters  of  affliction  in  securing  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
that  he  should  be  spared  the  indignity  of  warding  off  further 
attacks   from   the   house    of   his   friends. 

Mr.  Smoot's  offense  is  of  an  aggravated  nature.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  drinking  tea,  and  to  make  his  degradation  the 
more  complete  he  has  actually  been  drinking  coffee  also.     It  is 


hard  to  believe  in  such  depravity  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  slander  is  many-tongued,  but  these  shocking  charges  are 
actually  being  bandied  about  in  Mormonland  and  it  may  be 
that  the  senator  will  yet  have  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  hanged,  drawn,   and  quartered,   if  not  reprimanded. 

To  the  Mormon  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  any  other 
kind  of  stimulants  are  absolutely  and  unconditionally  for- 
bidden. Orthodox  and  strict  Mormons  call  abstinence  from 
them   keeping  the  word. 

A  Mormon  may  not  keep  the  word,  but  when  he  is  found 
out  he  loses  standing  among  the  strict  members  of  the  sect 
and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  order  in  any  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  church  held  in  Salt  Lake,  or  even  in  a  stake 
meeting,  which  is  as  near  like  a  ward  meeting  as  anything 
else  in  the  East.  That  is  the  position  in  which  Reed  Smoot, 
"prophet,  seer,  and  revelator,"  to  give  him  one  of  his  many 
titles,    now    finds   himself. 

The  complaint  does  not  originate  in  Washington.  The  Mor- 
mons there  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  apostle. 
But  some  one  has  been  carrying  tales  to  Utah.  There  is  where 
the  complaint  is  said  to  be  in  process  of  formulation. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Daffodils. 


Fair  daffodils,   we  weep   to   see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon  : 
Stay,   stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has    run 
But    to    the    even-song ; 
And,   having   pray'd   together,    we 

Will   go   with  you   along! 
We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you  ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth   to   meet  decay. 
As  you,  or  any   thing: 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do  ;   and  dry 

Away 
Like   to    the   summer's   rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls   of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to   be   found   again. 

— Robert   Hcrrick. 


Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

A   chieftain   to   the    Highlands   bound 

Cries,  "Boatman,  do  not  tarry! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry  !" 

"Now  who  be  ye,  who  would  cross  Lochgyle 

This  dark  and  stormy   water  ?" 
"O,   I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 

And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

"And   fast  before  her   father's  men 

Three  days  we've  fled  together. 
For  should  he  find  us  in   the  glen 

My   blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

"His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride — 

Should  they  our  steps  discover 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonnie  bride 

When   they  have  slain  her  lover?" 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight : 

"I'll  go,  my  chief,  I'm  ready ; 
It  is  not   for   your   silver   bright. 

But  for  your   winsome  lady — 

"And  by  my  word,  the  bonnie  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  ; 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  this   the  storm   grew   loud   apace, 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

"O  haste  thee,  haste!"  the  lady  cries, 
"Though  tempests  round  me  gather  ; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, 
When,   O   too   strong  for  human   hand 

The  tempest  gather'd  o'er  her. 

And  still   they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing: 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore, — 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For,  sore  dismay'd,  through  storm  and  shade 

His  child  he  did  discover  ; 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  aid. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

"Come  back  !   come  back  !"  he  cried  in  grief, 

"Across  this  stormy  water ; 
And   I'll   forgive  your   Highland   chief, 

My  daughter! — O  my  daughter!" 

'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore 

Return  or  aid  preventing: 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 


The  Swiss  are  alive  to  the  weakness  of  English  and 
American  tourists  for  things  ancient  (declares  the  Lon- 
don Globe).  An  Innsbruck  paper  says  that  one  of  the 
popular  manufactured  antiquities  is  the  Swiss  flag  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  A  new  one  is  made  to  resemble  a 
centenarian  by  a  process  which  includes  fading  the 
colors  in  the  sun,  bespattering  it  with  tallow,  and  laying 
it  in  the  granary,  where  the  mice  soon  give  it  the 
necessary  tattered  appearance.  Finally  it  is  subjected 
again  to  the  rays  of  Father  Sun,  is  mounted  on  a  worm- 
eaten,  broken  staff,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  English 
or  American  tourist  in  search  of  centennial  trophies. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  PARTY. 


China  Entertains  Some  Notable  Guests. 


Angels  may  sometimes  be  entertained  unawares,  but 
special  ambassadors  have  a  way  of  making  their  pres- 
ence felt  in  a  household.  Their  coming  is  the  signal 
for  the  polishing  of  the  family  plate  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Sevres  dinner  service.  Everything  must  be 
just  so  for  these  favored  mortals  or  the  direst  conse- 
quences may  ensue.  If  the  cook  gives  notice  or  the 
chamberlain  makes  a  mistake  in  arranging  the  table, 
they  will  very  likely  consider  the  incident  as  an  affront 
to  their  nation.  Anything  may  happen  then:  The 
offended  one  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
a  sudden  shuffling  of  the  political  cards  and  a  change 
of  partners  for  the  great  game. 

The  position  of  the  host  who  receives  such  guests, 
therefore,  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  one.  He  is  generally 
"twice  glad" — once  when  they  come,  and  once  when 
they  go.  The  Chinese  government,  I  fancy,  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Though  it  sent  pressing  invita- 
tions to  no  less  than  eight  special  envoys  for  the 
imperial  funeral,  it  certainly  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  last  special  train  took  the  last  of  them  away. 

The  international  house  party  lasted  about  ten  days, 
and  the  first  guest  to  arrive  was  the  one  who,  to  use  a 
vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  was  the  "star  guest" — 
Prince  Fushimi.  Japan,  quick  to  see  an  opportunity 
of  pushing  herself  forward,  took  good  care  that  her 
envoy  was  the  very  best  possible  ambassador.  None 
of  the  other  powers,  she  very  shrewdly  surmised,  would 
send  out  a  first  cousin  to  a  sovereign  for  the  occasion, 
and  Prince  Fushimi,  with  all  the  privileges  and  pres- 
tige of  his  royal  blood,  would  naturally  be  the  man  of 
the  hour  and  throw  all  the  other  envoys  into  the  shade. 
"What  can  our  governments  be  doing  that  they  will- 
ingly shut  their  eyes  to  Japan's  game?"  the  minister 
of  a  certain  small  power  said  to  me.  "Why,  if  we 
are  not  careful  Prince  Fushimi  will  soon  be  back  again 
on  a  much  longer  visit  and  a  very  different  mission. 
He  will  be  frankly  dictating  the  policy  of  poor,  weak 
China."  This  piece  of  Japanese  bombast  was,  in  fact, 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  in  Peking  from  the  time 
it  was  first  hinted  at  till  the  diplomats  and  other  officials 
stood  on  the  platform  to  meet  the  "Yellow  Prince,"  as 
he  was  nicknamed. 

The  Chinese  officials  themselves  either  could  not  or 
would  not  see  any  ulterior  motive  behind  the  Japanese 
action.  In  such  matters  they  seem  to  be  sometimes 
almost  childishly  ingenuous.  Vanity  blinds  them. 
They  know  quite  well  how  feeble  their  real  position 
is  in  the  scale  of  the  powers,  and  this  secret  knowledge 
makes  them  absurdly  grateful  when  they  are  treated 
with  outward  consideration.  Because  Japan  sends 
them  a  prince  they  are  inclined  to  fall  into  her  arms. 
Because  the  United  States  simply  raises  her  minister  in 
Peking,  Mr.  Rockhill,  to  the  temporary  rank  of  special 
ambassador,  they  are  inclined  to  draw  away  from  a 
tried  and  staunch  friend. 

Prince  Fushimi  was  received  with  almost  royal 
honors.  Two  crack  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides,  of 
course,  all  the  princes  and  high  officials,  went  down  to 
the  station  to  meet  him.  They  had  evidently  been 
ordered  to  be  specially  careful  about  their  clothes  and 
told  that  dust  and  mud  stains  which  were  good  enough 
for  other  people  must  not  appear  before  princely  eyes. 
I  happened  to  see  one  trooper  thrown  from  his  horse 
on  a  dirty  piece  of  road,  and  instantly  the  whole  troop 
was  down  and  around  him.  carefully  brushing  him  off 
and  patting  his  uniform  into  shape  again,  while  he 
himself  took  the  attention  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
went  on  explaining  to  the  sympathetic  crowd  of 
bystanders  how  it  had  happened  that  an  intrepid  horse- 
man like  himself  fell  off.  Another  amusing  touch  of 
nature  happened  in  the  station  itself  when  all  the  troops 
were  in  line.  A  bugle  blew  the  signal  to  mount.  But 
before  doing  so  each  man  dived  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  parcel  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  unwrapped 
it,  and  produced  his  epaulets,  which  he  put  in  place 
for  the  prince  and  afterward  took  off  again.  With 
typical  Chinese  common  sense  they  had  found  this 
novel  method  of  keeping  their  accoutrements  bright 
with  least  trouble  to  themselves. 

His  most  ardent  admirers  could  not  call  Prince 
Fushimi  beautiful.  He  reminded  me — in  his  unlovely 
khaki  uniform — of  a  frog  with  glassy  eyes  which  when 
turned  upon  any*  one  made  that  person  shiver  with 
involuntary  aversion.  But,  like  most  Japanese  of  good 
class,  he  has  pleasant  manners.  If  it  were  princely  to 
be  affable,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  be  affable.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  much  amiability  is  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  line,  and  at  the  reception  to  the 
Japanese  community  of  Peking,  he  was  advised  not  to 
shake  hands  with  anybody.  Only  his  fellow  ambassa- 
dors were  deemed  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  touching 
his  limp  fingers,  and  they  hardly  had  done  so  when  a 
very  official  little  chamberlain  said  to  them,  "Please 
pass  on."  The  ambassadors  of  the  world  were  being 
hustled  without  a  doubt,  and  they  were  so  flabber- 
gasted that  they  forgot  to  protest.  "Pass  on,"  said 
the  chamberlain,  and  without  waiting  for  a  word  of 
greeting  from  the  royal  lips,  they  passed. 

This  momentous  reception  took  place  in  the  new 
Waiwupu  (Foreign  Office)  building,  in  which  Prince 
Fushimi  was  lodged.  Built  by  an  American  architect, 
it  is  a  model  of  what  American  builders  can  do  in  the 
face  of  difficulties,  as  well  as  a  credit  to  American 
taste.  The  outside  is  square,  massive  and  dignified,  the 
inside  is  spacious  and  nobly  planned,  with  a  grand  stair- 
case which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  small  palace, 


and  a  banqueting  hall  to  seat  six  hundred  guests.  For 
present  needs  the  building  is  much  too  large,  but  as  it  is 
the  first  big  building  put  up  in  foreign  style  in  Peking, 
the  Chinese  grandly  said,  "Spare  no  expense."  Later 
on,  I  suppose,  when  the  baby  emperor  is  grown  up  and 
court  balls  come  in  fashion,  it  will  be  useful,  and  in  the 
meantime  half  the  fine  rooms  will  be  shut  up,  the  other 
half  used  for  offices  for  Prince  Ching  and  his  asso- 
ciates. What  the  appearance  of  the  satin-covered 
chairs  will  be  when  these  gentlemen  have  sat  in  them 
for  a  few  months  can  easily  be  imagined,  as  the  best 
kept  queues  are  generous  in  the  matter  of  parting  with 
the  dust  they  have  collected. 

Of  the  other  special  envoys,  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sian lodged  in  their  own  legations.  General  Palitzine, 
the  Russian,  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  of  the 
visitors  and  Monsieur  Gerrard,  the  Frenchman,  was 
undoubtedly  the  cleverest.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
minister  to  Peking,  and  in  those  days  people  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  only  man  living  who  could  pick 
the  brains  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Hart.  A  typical 
French  official  in  manner  and  appearance,  he  has  such 
unusual  capacity  that  he  will  certainly  go  far — indeed 
it  is  freely  rumored  already  that  Washington  may  be 
his  next  post  when  he  leaves  the  embassy  at  Tokio. 

For  the  men  who  represented  Brazil,  Portugal,  Peru, 
and  other  places  chiefly  interesting  to  stamp  collectors, 
the  Chinese  government  took  apartments  in  the  lead- 
ing hotel  in  Peking.  A  bureau  was  established  there 
at  which  they  might  make  any  necessary  inquiries. 
Furthermore,  conveyances  were  provided  for  them.  I 
saw  an  amusing  sign  pasted  on  the  window  of  a  wait- 
ing brougham.  "Portuguese  Man"  was  the  irreverent 
title  the  livery  stable  keeper  had  given  to  his  excel- 
lency the  special  ambassador  from  his  most  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Majesty. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment entertained  its  scattered  house  party  most  gener- 
ously. The  regent  gave  a  banquet,  without  music  on 
account  of  the  mourning,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
gave  a  banquet,  the  envoys  were  taken  to  the  summer 
palace  which  the  old  Empress  Dowafer  built  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  palaces  in  the  world 
with  its  turquoise  lake  and  seventeen-arched  white 
marble  bridge,  and  to  the  new  Zoological  Gardens  to 
feed  the  elephant.  These  gardens,  bv  the  way,  are  the 
delight  of  the  Peking  boulcvardicrs,  who  stand  watch- 
ing with  wonder  and  delight  the  lions  and  tigers,  bought 
by  one  of  the  extravagant  imperial  princes  when  he 
was  in  Germany. 

Last  of  all,  the  ambassadors  had  a  grand  audience  at 
the  Winter  Palace  in  the  city,  where  the  court  now  is. 
Prince  Fushimi,  as  usual,  went  in  first,  alone.  What 
he  said  in  that  half-hour  tete-a-tete  would  be  worth 
knowing.  The  other  envoys  came  together  later  in  a 
splendid  procession  of  sixty  sedan  chairs,  the  Russian 
party  looking  by  far  the  most  imposing,  as  not  only 
the  ambassador  but  his  staff  were  handsome  men  picked 
from  the  most  decorative  regiments.  In  the  East,  one 
can  not  but  regret  the  extreme  simplicity  in  which  our 
democratic  country  sees  fit  to  clothe  her  representa- 
tives; Orientals  do  not  understand  it  and  they  secretly 
despise  us  for  not  making  a  better  show.  A  Chinese 
gentleman  will  often  say,  "We  admire  the  Russians 
because  they  understand  custom" — that  is,  style  and 
display. 

Her  innate  love  of  pomp  and  circumstance  has  lately 
led  China  to  hint  that  the  Peking  legations  should  be 
raised  to  embassies.  I  wonder  does  her  government 
realize  the  vast  difference  between  a  minister,  even  if 
he  is  plenipotentiary  and  extraordinary,  and  an  ambas- 
sador? One  privilege  of  the  latter — the  right  to 
demand  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit  a  personal  audience 
with  the  sovereign — might  prove  highly  inconvenient. 
With  a  free  right  of  entree  into  the  palace,  the  nations 
could  bully  China  far  more  comfortably  than  they  can 
now.  Japan's  representative  would  be  dropping  in  for 
breakfast  and  Germany's  envoy  would  invite  himself  to 
pot-luck  dinner  twice  a  week.  In  fact,  China  would 
soon  find  herself  the  hostess  of  a  perpetual  house  party 
where  her  guests,  though  kindly  allowing  her  to  pay  the 
bills,  would  give  the  orders  themselves. 
Peking,  May  12,  1909.  Charles  Lorrimer. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  John  S.  Kountz,  past  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army,  recently  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  While 
commander  in  1884,  acting  with  General  Rosecrans, 
General  Kountz  secured  from  the  Pope  a  decision  free- 
ing the  Grand  Army  from  question  by  the  church  as  a 
secret  society.  Better  yet  was  General  Kountz  known 
as  "the  drummer  boy  of  Missionary  Ridge,"  the  hero 
of  verses  under  that  title  written  by  Kate  Brownlee 
Sherwood,  which  were  read  and  declaimed  in  campfires 
and  patriotic  meetings.  A  drummer  boy  of  fifteen,  he 
seized  a  musket  and  joined  in  the  charge  at  Missionary 
Ridge,  where  he  lost  his  left  leg,  so  that  in  1863  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  gallantry. 
He  became  the  historian  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  Commission,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 


The  Frenchman's  foot  is  long,  narrow,  and  well  pro- 
portioned. The  Scotchman's  foot,  according  to  anthro- 
pologists, is  high  and  thick,  strong,  muscular,  and 
capable  of  hard  work.  The  Russian's  foot  possesses 
one  peculiarity,  the  toes  being  generally  "webbed"  to  the 
first  joint.  The  Tartar's  foot  is  short  and  heavy,  the 
foot  of  a  certain  type  of  savage,  and  the  toes  are  the 
same  length.  The  Spaniard's  foot  is  generally  small, 
but  finely  curved.  The  Englishman's  foot  is,  in  most 
cases,  short  and  rather  fleshy,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  as 
strong  proportionally  as  it  should  be. 


Xilo  Peqanha,  who  was  vice-president,  has  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  Brazil,  on  the  death  of  President 
Penna. 

Major  Baden-Powell,  who  became  famous  for  his 
part  in  the  war  in  South  Africa,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
man-lifting  kite,  and  has  made  many  ascents  in  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  retiring  American  ambassa- 
dor, to  Rome,  had  his  farewell  audience  with  the  king 
and  queen  a  few  days  ago,  and  presented  to  the  queen 
a  hospital  and  seventy-five  houses  for  Villagio  Regina 
Elena,  in  Sicily,  and  twelve  houses  for  Reggio  di 
Calabria. 

John  Bigelow,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year,  but 
well  and  full  of  virile  spirit,  recently  returned  from 
a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  Paris.  Mr.  Bigelow  said  the 
citizens  of  France  were  learning  to  govern  themselves 
and  that  the  general  sociological  conditions  in  that 
country  were  better  than  ever  before. 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
has  resigned  and  Robert  G.  Valentine,  assistant  com- 
missioner, has  been  named  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Leupp's  resignation  has  been  pending  since  March  4, 
and  was  accepted  with  regret  by  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Ballinger.  Mr.  Leupp  will  take  a  long  vaca- 
tion and  rest  in  the  mountain  country. 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  now  in  this  country,  came 
over  the  ocean  chiefly  to  preside  over  the  quinquennial 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women  at  Toronto. 
The  earl,  who  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  could  not 
in  any  case  have  visited  Canada  with  her,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  because  it  is  unwritten  law  in  the 
Dominion  that  no  governor-general  shall  ever  return. 
The  reason  is  that  he  would  have  to  take  an  inferior 
rank  to  that  which  belonged  to  his  office. 

Marcel  Prevost,  the  well-known  French  novelist,  has 
been  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  French  Academy  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sardou.  M.  Prevost,  who  is 
forty-seven,  was  introduced  to  the  Parisian  public 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Alexander  Dumas  Ms,  who 
in  a  famous  article  in  the  Figaro  described  him  as  a 
master  in  the  art  of  story-telling.  M.  Prevost  was  for 
some  years  an  engineer  in  the  State  tobacco  factories. 
Among  his  best-known  novels  are  "Confession  d'un 
Amant,"  "Le  Scorpion,"  "Le  Jardin  Secret,"  and  "Mon- 
sieur et  Madame  Moloch."  His  earlier  success,  "Let- 
ters to  Franc,ois,"  was  even  better  liked,  and  he  is  now 
writing  more  in  the  style  of  that  production. 

E.  Clarence  Jones,  president  of  the  newly  formed 
American  Embassy  Association,  has  gone  to  Europe  to 
find  out  how  the  American  consul  in  Europe  lives,  and 
how  he  manages  to  do  it.  The  American  Embassy 
Association  is  composed  of  business  men  and  bankers 
who  are  interested  in  the  proper  representation  of  the 
United  States  in  diplomatic  posts  abroad.  No  officer 
of  the  association  will  be  paid  a  salary.  This  tour  of 
investigation  was  directed  by  the  executive  committee 
of  twenty-five.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  Charles  H.  Schwab,  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  George  R. 
Sheldon,  Bradley  Martin.  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Oelrichs. 
Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  Senator  Frank  D.  Pavev. 
Frederick  Coudert,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  William 
R.  Wilcox,  chairman  of  the  public  service  commisison. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  P.  Pell,  of  New  York,  wife  of  a  prominent 
business  man  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  is  greatly  interested  in  old  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga,  which  is  to  come  into  new  prominence  next  month 
through  the  Champlain  tercentenary  celebration  from 
July  4  to  July  10.  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  com- 
missions of  New  York  and  Vermont.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  fort  constitute  a  most  eloquent  reminder  of  the 
time  when  Ethan  Allen  electrified  the  colonies  by  his 
heroic  capture  of  that  stronghold.  "In  the  name  of  tin- 
great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress."  Mrs. 
Pell  has  been  given  $500,000  by  her  father  for  the  pur- 
pose and  will  have  the  ruins  restored  to  their  Revolu- 
tionary time  aspect.  The  fort  was  built  by  the  French 
in  1755,  and  was  named  Fort  Carillon  (chime  of  bells). 
in  allusion  to  the  musical  sound  of  the  waterfalls  near 
by.  Several  years  later  the  present  name  was  adopted. 
Being  weakly  garrisoned  after  the  cession  of  Canada 
to  Great  Britain,  Ticonderoga  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured on  May  10,  1775,  by  Ethan  Allen.  After  the  war 
the  fort  gradually  fell  into  ruins. 

Leonor  F.  Loree.  president  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  railway  systems,  first  gained  distinction  [or 
remarkable  work  clearing  the  roadbed  after  the  Johns- 
town flood.  He  was  a  division  engineer  then,  but  after 
his  work  was  completed  he  was  at  once  advanced  to  the 
position  of  general  manager,  a  rise  unparalleled  in 
railroad  history.  He  entered  the  railroad  service  in 
1877  as  assistant  on  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Between  1879  and  1881  he  worked 
as  transit  man  on  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  sur- 
veying the  route  for  the  Mexican  National  Railway 
His  astonishing  capacity  for  work  in  the  field  procured 
rapid  advancement  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 
an  engineer  in  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  from  which  he  rose  to  be  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  way,  later  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
division  and  general  manager  of  the  division.  He 
became  a  railroad  president  in  1901  and  has  been  one 
ever  since,  first  at  the  head  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
then  of  the  Rock  Island,  and  since  1907  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  systems.  He  is  often  mentioned 
sible  successor  to  Mr.  Harriman. 
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THE  HAND  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 


By  F.  H.  Ferguson. 


For  more  than  an  hour  Michael  Connor  had  not 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  work.  His  head  and  shoulders 
were  bent  over  the  broad  slab  of  marble.  His  hand? 
gripped  the  heavy  iron  ingot  that  ground  the  face  of  the 
stone  and  his  arms,  bare  and  sunburned  to  the  elbows, 
moved  back  and  forth  with  a  steady  sweep.  His  jaws 
were  set  and  his  face,  broad  and  freckled,  was  now  so 
dark  that  the  yellow-red  hair  above  it,  clinging  damp 
with  sweat,  seemed  more  than  ever  flame-like  by  con- 
trast. 

The  morning  was  not  yet  old.  On  the  garden  and 
farther  down  the  hillside  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
valley  the  spring  sun  shone  warmly.  A  mile  away  and 
a  thousand  feet  below,  the  sunlight  was  reflected  from 
the  narrow,  winding  river,  and  on  its  bank  the  gray- 
green  foliage  of  the  olive  trees  glistened,  while  all  along 
the  way  the  tender  green  of  vines  and  shrubbery  marked 
the  early  season.  Only  the  pines  here  and  there,  on  the 
sparsely  wooded  descent,  were  dark  shadows. 

From  the  window  of  the  little  stone  house,  but  a 
few'  steps  from  the  open  shed  where  he  worked,  the 
mother  of  Michael  watched  him  silently.  Many  times 
had  she  paused  in  her  labor  to  glance  toward  her  son, 
and  now  she  leaned  against  the  wall  and  studied  his 
moody  expression,  the  heavy,  relentless  force  of  his 
movements.  He  had  been  used  to  whistle  cheerily  as 
he  shaped  and  polished  the  marble  slabs,  but  there  was 
no  longer  joy  or  even  content  in  him. 

The  mother  came  out,  a  corner  of  her  apron  turned 
up  over  her  hand  and  arm  and  raised  to  shade  her  eyes 
for  the  sun.  She  sat  upon  a  rough  block  of  marble 
near  him.  Michael  saw  her,  but  he  did  not  check  the 
monotonous  sweep  of  his  arms. 

"You  give  yourself  no  rest,  Michael,  Jiy  son,"  she 
said,  her  voice  soft  and  wistful.  In  the  years  gone  it 
had  been  perhaps  more  gentle,  but  it  was  yet  one  to 
persuade  and  win.  There  was  in  her  appearance  little 
suggestion  of  relationship  to  the  broad-shouldered 
young  man.  Celtish,  the  son;  Latin,  the  mother,  for 
her  skin  was  olive  though  faded  and  worn,  her  dark 
eyes  still  liquid  and  eloquent. 

"I've  no  time  for  rest,"  he  answered,  his  look 
averted.  "The  stone  is  promised  Meltzer,  at  the  meat- 
market,  tomorrow.  It  is  still  to  be  polished,  and  when 
done  it  must  be  put  on  the  truck  and  be  dragged  three 
miles  to  the  town."  His  voice  was  full  and  deep,  but 
there  was  complaint  in  the  tone. 

"Yet  a  day  more  would  not  put  him  to  loss.  He  has 
bought  and  sold  for  years  without  the  stone." 

"It  is  promised,  and  he  shall  have  it."  Michael 
deftly  scattered  a  handful  of  white  sand  upon  the 
marble,  flooded  it  with  water  from  a  basin  resting  on  a 
convenient  shelf,  and  again  pushed  and  swung  the  iron 
smoothing-block. 

"So  did  your  father  toil,"  urged  the  mother.  "He 
would  not  rest.  With  his  drill  and  hammer,  and  with 
blasting  powder,  he  took  from  the  mountain-side  the 
stones  that  made  this  house.  From  the  first  corner  to 
the  last,  walls  and  roof,  it  is  his  making.  Here  the 
marble  ledge  he  opened,  and  for  the  church  and  the 
churchyard,  for  the  shops  of  the  town,  and  even  for  the 
palaces  of  the  rich  in  the  city  a  hundred  miles  away,  he 
was  ever  cutting  and  grinding.  His  eagerness  for  gain 
was  greater  than  his  strength.  We  have  him  no  longer, 
you  and  I.     And  you  are  like  him." 

Michael  hesitated  for  a  moment.  His  eyes  turned 
down  the  valley.  The  churchyard  of  which  his  mother 
spoke  was  on  the  way  toward  the  river.  Among  the 
trees  the  spire  of  the  church  could  be  discerned. 
"Five  years  and  more  now,"  he  said,  "I  have  tried  to  do 
his  work." 

"No  son  could  have  done  better." 

"There  was  need."     His  lips  closed  in  a  hard  line. 

"All  our  wants  are  more  than  satisfied,"  went  on  the 
mother.     "My  sons  are  good  to  me." 

"There  is  still  need  that  I  should  work."  The  man 
spoke  of  himself  with  a  stress  of  impatience. 

"Ah,  I  know  what  you  will  not  say.  It  is  because 
Florence  has  no  love  for  the  stone-cutting.  He  goes 
from  us  often,  but  it  is  not  in  idleness.  With  his  violin 
he  earns  money,  and  he  brings  it  to  me.  I  keep  it  for 
him  as  I  keep  for  you  the  pay  you  have  for  the  marble. 
Were  there  need,  his  money  would  be  for  you  and  for 
me.  So  long  as  we  have  health,  you  and  he  and  I,  so 
long  can  there  be  no  want  that  we  shall  feel." 

"I  wish  I  was  like  him,  then,"  said  Michael.  "He 
sees  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  The  singing,  the 
dances,  the  nights  of  merry-making.  But  for  me,  lonely 
work  up  here  on  the  mountain,  and  when  the  night 
comes  I  am  too  tired  to  go  to  the  town.  Better  if  mv 
father  had  built  his  house  farther  down,  where  we 
might  have  had  a  vineyard,  and  olive  trees,  and  figs." 

"Your  father  knew  little  of  vines  and  trees.  He 
was  a  stone-cutter,  as  you  are  after  him.  His  own 
work  kept  his  thought  and  his  strength.  Here  he 
brought  me  when  we  were  both  young,  and  here  he 
died.  His  sons  grew  up  here,  and  the  spot  should  be 
dear  to  them.  Forgive  me,  Michael.  I  know  it  is  dear 
to  you,  and  to  your  brother,  too.  But  there  are  other 
thoughts  in  your  heart.  Put  down  your  work  for  a  day 
and  res*.  Go,  seek  young  friends  for  a  time.  I  am 
old  and  can  find  pleasure  in  the  memory  of  the  years 
gone'  by.     You  are  voung.  and  your  look  is  forward." 

"FV-  -ence    has    not    been    home    for    three    days." 
':chr<l  shot  a  quick  glance  from  under  his  brows  at 
miner's  face  as  he  spoke. 
He   will    come   today.     Perhaps    not   till    nightfall. 


When  he  went  away  he  told  me.  But  soon,  Michael, 
we  shall  not  have  him  with  us.  Soon  he  will  make  a 
home  nearer  the  town." 

"He  will  leave  us?" 

"Yes,  do  you  not  know  ?     For  him,  and  for  Luisa." 

The  work  stopped  now.  "Luisa !  Does  he  say  he 
has  her  promise?" 

Michael's  face  grew  darker  still,  and  his  sinewy  arms 
ridged  with  the  tightening  of  his  grip  on  the  iron, 
though  it  did  not  move. 

"They  will  be  married  as  soon  as  he  can  make  a 
house  ready  for  her."  The  mother  looked  away  now, 
but  her  voice  betrayed  no  knowledge  of  the  thrust  her 
words  had  given. 

"It  is  not "  the  man's  voice  began  with  fury,  but 

faltered  and  broke.  He  straightened  his  bent  shoul- 
ders, and  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  Twice 
he  turned  and  started  away,  but  at  last'  he  returned  to 
his  place  and  bent  doggedly  over  his  work.  "I  wish 
him  joy  of  her!"  he  growled.  "She  was  easily  won. 
What  is  it  to  me !  For  him,  music  and  play,  and  quick 
earnings.  Now  a  wife.  For  me,  work,  and  no 
friends." 

"There  are  more  than  one  of  the  young  women  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  love,  Michael,  my  son,  if 
they  could  win  it.  But  you  are  shy  with  them.  Flor- 
ence, blame  him  not,  is  more  like  my  father's  people. 
He  is  ever  smiling  and  talking  and  making  merry. 
Long  ago  he  chose  Luisa,  but  he  would  not  tell  her  till 
he  had  more  money.  She  wants  to  live  near  her 
father's  house.  Now  all  is  arranged.  It  had  been 
Florence's  secret,  even  from  me,  until  the  morning  he 
went  away." 

"Let  him  keep  his  secrets.  But  it  would  have  been 
more  honest  to  let  his  brother  know  his  will.  Am  I 
nothing?  Have  I  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  our 
family?"  Michael's  face  was  dark  no  longer,  but  red 
and  angry. 

"Peace,  Michael.  You  know  you  are  the  head. 
Florence  asked  me  to  tell  you.  He  will  bring  Luisa 
here  tonight  that  we  may  say  to  her  how  welcome  she 
will  be  as  his  wife." 

"He  will  bring  her  here?  No!  They  shall  not.  If 
they   come,   I   will   never   cross    its    threshold    again. 

She she "     Again  his  passion  choked  his  voice. 

He  bent  his  head  upon  his  arm,  and  his  shoulders 
heaved  with  the  emotion  that  conquered  him. 

The  mother  smoothed  his  hair  with  a  caress. 
"Michael,  do  not  fear  to  let  me  read  your  thoughts,"  she 
said.  "It  was  sorrow  for  me  to  see  that  both  my  sons 
looked  after  the  one  woman.  I  would  have  changed 
it  if  I  could.  But  Luisa  knew  it  not.  You  never  spoke 
of  love  to  her.  She  did  not  dream  of  it.  Hold  no 
bitterness  against  her.  Do  not  meet  her  with  an  angry 
face.     Choose  another  foF  yourself.     There  are  many." 

He  was  still  silent  when  she  slowly  turned  and  went 
into  the  house. 

In  a  little  time  he  took  up  his  work  again.  As  the 
hours  went  by  he  labored  steadily,  with  vigorous 
movements,  never  raising  his  head.  At  the  noon  hour 
he  rested  only  long  enough  for  a  hasty  luncheon,  spread 
and  served  with  special  care  by  his  mother.  He  spoke 
no  word,  and  she  could  not  choose  any  that  would  help 
him. 

Before  the  afternoon  had  worn  away  the  stone  was 
finished.  With  much  lifting  and  sleight  of  manage- 
ment, unaided  he  let  it  down  from  the  trestles  and  set 
it  upon  its  edge  on  the  low  truck  built  for  carrying  such 
loads.  He  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  effort  required 
to  place  it  in  the  shallow,  cushioned  trough  at  the  side 
of  the  rude  carriage,  and  to  fasten  it  tightly  against  the 
triangular  rack  that  held  it  in  an  inclined  position  safe 
from  jar  or  jolt  on  the  mountain  road.  Leaning  one 
shoulder  to  the  load,  he  pushed  the  truck  slowly  for- 
ward on  the  beaten  way  a  dozen  steps,  till  it  stopped 
clear  of  the  shed  and  its  surrounding  array  of  marble 
pieces.  Then  he  stood  erect,  looked  once  at  the  shed 
where  he  had  worked,  at  the  low  stone  cottage  with 
red  geraniums  banked  at  the  side  and  a  tangle  of  nas- 
turtiums at  the  corner,  and  pulling  his  shapeless  hat 
down  over  his  eyes,  turned  and  strode  away  by  a  side 
path  toward  the  wooded  depths  of  the  valley. 

The  shadows  gathered  close  and  cool  in  the  lower 
reaches  before  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  left  the  little 
house  on  the  mountain  side.  Often  as  the  day  drew 
to  a  close,  the  mother  came  to  the  door  or  the  open 
window  and  scanned  anxiously  the  openings  where  the 
winding  road  showed  as  it  climbed  the  heights.  Her 
eyes  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  a  moving  figure  when 
the  sunset  glow  had  faded.  A  little  later  the  full 
moon  came  up  from  behind  the  Sierras  far  off  to  her 
left,  and  a  flood  of  radiance  bathed  the  sombre  walls 
of  the  cottage  and  made  fantastic  shadows  before  the 
familiar  objects  of  the  dooryard.  Still  the  mother 
waited,  lonely  but  patient. 

Half  a  mile  away,  on  a  mat  of  dry  needles  in  the 
gloom  about  the  trunk  of  a  low-limbed  pine,  lay  Michael 
Connor,  tormented  in  heart  and  brain.  His  misery 
seemed  more  hopeless  as  the  darkness  thickened  about 
him.  Hours  he  had  lain  where  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, with  no  thought  but  of  his  loss,  his  years  of  silent 
worship  that  had  gone  for  nothing,  his  brother's  suc- 
cess and  promised  joy.  Envious  he  had  been  since 
they  were  boys  together,  but  not  altogether  without 
comfort.  In  strength,  in.  height  and  weight,  even  in 
the  schoolroom  requirements  of  their  youth,  he  had 
always  ranked  the  younger ;  but  the  lightness  and  grace, 
the  ease  of  speech,  the  art  of  making  friends,  the  gift 
of  drawing  from  the  violin  the  sweetest,  saddest,  gayest 
music,  were  possessions  of  Florence  alone.  He  had 
been  proud  of  this  darker,  handsomer  brother,  though 


with  a  soreness  at  his  heart,  through  the  years  that 
had  seen  them  grow  slowly  apart.  Now  the  irreparable 
break  had  come,  and  almost  without  warning.  Not 
only  separation,  but  a  deeper  hurt.  Victory  in  love. 
The  one  woman,  who  should  have  known  his  adoration, 
who  should  have  waited  his  approach,  had  never  given 
him  more  than  a  passing  thought,  but  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  brother  who  had  everything 
else  worth  having. 

It  seemed  to  Michael  that  life  could  hold  no  darker 
hour.  Yet,  before  the  night  was  over,  and  for  weary 
years  thereafter,  he  would  have  called  back  the  ache  of 
that  struggle  with  unutterable  joy. 

On  the  shadows  of  the  night  a  girlish  voice  broke 
suddenly  with  laugh  and  chatter.  Michael  heard  and 
raised  his  head.  Again  came  the  music  of  tones  he 
knew  too  well,  and  this  time  he  distinguished  a  lower, 
graver  accompaniment.  He  held  his  breath  that  he 
might  miss  no  sound,  however  faint,  and  waited.  The 
mountain  road  was  but  a  few  paces  away.  Along  that 
path  came  a  happy  pair,  arm  in  arm — Florence  and 
Luisa.  From  his  hiding-place  Michael  could  not  see 
them,  but  he  could  mark  their  progress.  They  passed 
him  going  upward  toward  the  cottage. 

Long  the  miserable  listener  sat  with  bowed  head  and 
fiercely  clenched  hands.  At  length  he  arose  and  fol- 
lowed the  two  up  the  road.  Here  and  there  along  the 
way  the  moon  struck  down  through  the  leafy  recesses 
and  silvered  his  worn,  toil-stained  garments,  but  his 
face  was  white  even  in  the  deepest  shadows.  He 
reached  the  home  clearing  just  as  the  pair,  still  arm 
in  arm,  paused  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  he  saw 
them  enter  and  heard  his  mother's  voice  raised  in  the 
greeting. 

Jealousy  and  envy  clutched  his  throat  and  almost 
stopped  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Irresolutely  he 
wavered  for  a  moment,  then  he  went  cautiously  for- 
ward, passed  around  the  house  and  crouched  at  the 
corner  by  the  nasturtium  vines,  in  the  broad  shadow 
cast  by  the  marble  slab  resting  on  its  carriage.  From 
within  came  the  murmur  of  voices.  He  could  distin- 
guish them — his  mother's,  gravely  tender;  his  brother's, 
loudest  of  all,  gay,  almost  boastful ;  Luisa's,  shy,  now, 
but  clear  and  musical.  Their  words  he  could  not 
always  catch. 

He  drew  nearer  the  window,  inch  by  inch.  Upon  the 
stone  sill,  drooping  over  the  edge  in  the  moonlight,  was 
a  long  slender  hand.  Michael  thought  he  knew  it.  To 
him  it  was  the  hand  of  Florence,  the  hand  whose  magic 
with  the  violin  bow  won  all  hearts,  the  hand  which  had 
stolen  the  richest  prize  in  the  world. 

A  wave  of  mad  hate  swept  over  him.  His  shoulder 
touched  the  marble  slab,  and  as  he  leaned  against  it 
he  felt  it  tremble  with  his  convulsive  effort  to  be  silent. 
As  a  lightning  flash  lights  the  sky  for  a  moment,  so  a 
fiendish  desire  darted  across  his  consciousness.  He 
threw  his  weight  against  the  stone  and  it  rose  and  fell 
forward  across  the  window  and  upon  the  hand  hanging 
over  the  sharp-edged  sill.  With  the  grinding  shock  as 
it  struck  the  wall,  came  a  piercing  scream,  a  woman's 
cry  of  agony. 

Michael  stood,  exposed  for  an  instant  in  the  full 
radiance  of  the  night,  and  in  that  instant  he  saw  his 
mother's  face,  white  and  drawn,  framed  in  the  open 
window.  He  met  her  eyes,  big  with  anguish,  gazing 
straight  into  his.  Then  he  turned  and  for  the  second 
time  that  day  plunged  down  the  path  into  the  wooded 
valley.  And  as  he  ran,  panting  with  sudden  terror, 
of  he  knew  not  what,  his  threat  of  the  early  afternoon 
came  again  to  his  lips,  and  he  muttered,  over  and  over, 
"I  will  never  cross  its  threshold  again." 

Wanderers  come  back  by  force  of  some  inner  mys- 
tery. So  Michael  Connor  came  back,  after  years. 
More  than  once  he  had  sailed  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  each  time  he  had  looked  north  and  east 
toward  the  mountain  home  a  hundred  miles  distant.  At 
last  he  left  his  ship  and  afoot  retraced  that  last  fearful 
land  journey.  The  little  town  was  changed  less  than 
he  had  imagined.  Beyond,  a  mile  or  more,  toward  the 
heights,  the  road  passed  a  frame  cottage  with  many 
roses  in  the  yard,  and  an  acre  of  thrifty  vines  sur- 
rounded it.  Two  dark-haired  children  played  in  the 
shade  of  a  pepper-tree  near  the  door.  From  the  house 
came  the  sound  of  a  violin.  Involuntarily  the  wanderer 
drew  near  the  gate  and  looked  in.  He  was  in  rough, 
seaman's  garb,  and  a  yellow-red  beard,  grizzled  "with 
white,  covered  his  cheeks  and  chin.  He  feared  no 
recognition.  * 

But  from  the  open  door  rose  a  shout  with  the  sudden 
ending  of  the  music.  A  lithe,  still  boyish  figure  came 
running  to  the  gate. 

"It  is  Michael,  my  brother,  the  saints  be  praised." 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  clasped,  heart  to 
heart,  then  the  younger  spoke  again :  "Would  that  our 
mother  could  greet  you,  but  she  is  at  rest.  She  knew 
that  you  would  come.  This  was  iier  message  for  you, 
and  times  beyond  counting,  she  bade  me  give  it  to  you 
in  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting:  'Michael,  my  son. 
and  best  beloved,  for  your  father's  eyes.  Glad  am  I 
that  you  were  far  away  when  I  was  stricken.  You 
were  my  right  hand  for  years,  and  so  would  have  been.' 
Those  her  very  words.  You  may  not  understand  till  I 
tell  you  how  sadly  she  was  wounded  two  days  after  you 
went  away.     But  not  till  you  have  rested.     Come  in." 

San  Francisco,  June,  1909. 


Workshops  were  established  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  France  in  the  revolution  of  1848  to  give 
work  to  the  unemployed,  and  called  "ateliers 
nationaux." 
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AMERICAN  DIVORCE  IN  FICTION. 


A  Story  of  Love   and   Tragedy,  by  an    English  Author,  Is 
Intended  to  Point  a  Moral  for  Our  Benefit. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  written  her  first  novel  of 
American  life.  "Marriage  a  la  Mode"  will  of  course 
be  widely  read,  first  because  of  its  authorship — every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  correct  reads  Mrs.  Ward — and 
secondly  from  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  the  way  in 
which  a  difficult  subject  will  be  handled. 

It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  a  first  attempt  at  the  depic- 
tion of  American  life  should  be  of  the  problem  kind. 
With  some  few  exceptions  the  world  has  not  benefited 
by  this  sort  of  fiction.  If  it  is  effective  from  the 
artistic  standpoint  it  is  nearly  always  exaggerated,  and 
if  it  is  exaggerated  it  raises  a  certain  amount  of  neu- 
tralizing resentment  for  its  unfairness.  A  problem  that 
is  large  enough  to  deserve  that  name  can  not  be  typi- 
fied by  a  few  characters  arranged  upon  the  stage  of 
the  novelist.  Dramatic  necessities  prevent  them  from 
presenting  the  world  with  which  they  deal  as  that 
world  is  commonly  known  to  its  spectators,  and  the 
novel  is  therefore  likely  to  fall  between  the  two  stools 
of  ineffectiveness  in  morality  and  debility  in  art. 

"Marriage  a  la  Mode"  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  horrors  of  the  American  divorce 
system,  to  crowd  upon  a  single  canvas  a  problem  that 
in  its  intricacies,  its  variations,  and  its  workings  can 
not  be  so  crowded.  As  a  result  it  is  unrepresentative 
and  therefore  morally  ineffective.  Tacitly  claiming  to 
be  typical,  it  actually  typifies  no  more  than  the  par- 
ticular case  with  which  it  deals.  The  average  reader 
will  not  recognize  any  familiar  landscape,  and  "Mar- 
riage a-  la  Mode"  will  leave  him  no  more  moved  to  the 
kind  of  indignation  that  reforms  than  would  any  other 
story  of  isolated  injustice  and  wrong-doing.  In  other 
words,  it  will  not  stir  the  collective  conscience,  because 
the  collective  conscience  will  not  identify  the  picture. 

The  hero  is  Roger  Barnes,  a  young  Englishman  liv- 
ing in  America  and  compelled  by  family  misfortunes 
to  earn  money,  or  to  marry  it.  That  seems  to  be  a  tac- 
tical mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Men  who 
marry  money  often  do  find  their  way  into  the  divorce 
court,  perhaps  under  circumstances  that  seem  unjust 
because  we  have  not  the  whole  perspective.  But  they 
are  not  divorced  because  of  the  trumped-up  evidence 
offered  to  a  complacent  judge,  but  because  of  their 
earlier  affront  to  the  institution  of  matrimony. 

When  Roger  Barnes  receives  a  letter  of  counsel 
from  his  mother  in  England  and  allows  himself  to 
listen  to  it  we  need  no  great  perception  to  see  the  end. 
Lady  Barnes  writes: 

Find  a  nice  girl — of  course  a  nice  girl — with  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  put  you  back  in  your  proper  sphere;  and  it  doesn't 
matter  about  me.  You  will  pay  my  rent,  I  dare  say,  and  help 
me  through  when  I  want  it ;  but  that's  nothing.  .  .  . 
You  must  retrieve  yourself — you  jnust.  Nobody  is  anything 
nowadays  in  the  world  without  money ;  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do. 

And  so  Roger  Barnes,  looking  around  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  maternal  wishes,  finds  Daphne 
Floyd  ready  to  his  hand.  Daphne  is  of  Spanish  blood 
and  she  seems  to  have  absorbed  most  of  the  Spanish 
vices  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  virtues.  She  is 
beautiful,  of  course,  but  hot  tempered,  and  with  a 
capacity  for  jealousy  that  almost  suggests  insanity. 
The  question  of  divorce  comes  up  at  once  between  the 
voung  people,  although  at  their  first  introduction  Roger 
does  not  know  that  his  companion  is  immensely 
wealthy.     She  has  told  him  that  she  is  a  music  teacher: 

Young  Barnes  looked  at  her  with  embarrassment.  What 
a  queer,  hot-tempered  girl !  Yet  there  was  something  in  her 
which  attracted  him.  She  was  graceful  even  in  her  impa- 
tience. Her  slender  neck,  and  the  dark  head  upon  it,  her 
little  figure  in  the  white  muslin,  her  dainty  arms  and  hands 
— these  points  in  her  delighted  an  honest  eye,  quite  accus- 
tomed to  appraise  the  charms  of  women.  But,  by  George ! 
she  took  herself  seriously, — this  little  music-teacher.  The 
air  of  willful  command  about  her,  the  sharpness  with  which 
she  had  just  rebuked  him,  amazed  and  challenged  him. 

"I  am  very  sorry  if  I  misunderstood  you,"  he  said,  a  little 
on  his  dignity ;   "but  I   thought  you " 

"You  thought  I  sympathized  with  Mrs.  Verrier?  So  I  do  ; 
though  of  course  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  such  a  dreadful 
thing  happened.     But  you  will  find,  Mr.  Barnes,  that  American 

girls ■"      The    colour   rushed   into    her   small    olive    cheeks. 

"Well,  we  know  all  about  the  old  ideas,  and  we  know  also 
too  well  that  there's  only  one  life,  and  we  don't  mean  to 
have  that  one  spoilt.  The  old  notions  of  marriage — your 
English  .  notions,"  cried  the  girl,  facing  him — "make  it 
tyranny!  Why  should  people  stay  together  when  they  see 
it's  a  mistake  ?  We  say  everybody  shall  have  their  chance. 
And  not  one  chance  only,  but  more  than  one.  People  find 
out  in  marriage  what  they  couldn't  find  out  before,  and 
so " 

"You  let  them  chuck  it  just  when  they're  tired  of  it  ?" 
laughed  Barnes.     "And  what  about  the " 

"The  children?"  said  Miss  Floyd  calmly.  "Well,  of  course, 
that  has  to  be  very  carefully  considered.  But  how  can  it 
do  children  any  good  to  live  in  an  unhappy  home?" 

"Had  Mrs.  Verrier  any  children?" 

"Yes,  one  little  girl." 

"I  suppose  she  meant  to  keep  her?" 

"Why,    of    course." 

"And   the    father   didn't   care?" 

"Well,  I  believe  he  did,"  said  Daphne  unwillingly.  "Yes, 
that  was  very  sad.     He  was  quite  devoted  to  her." 

"And  you  think  that's  all  right?"  Barnes  looked  at  his 
companion,    smiling. 

"Well,  of  course,  it  was  a  pity,"  she  said,  with  fresh 
impatience ;  "I  admit  it  was  a  pity.  But  then,  why  did  she 
ever  marry   him  ?     That  was   the  horrible   mistake." 

"I  suppose  she  thought  she  liked  him." 

"Oh,   it  was   he   who   was   so   desperately   in   love   with   her. 

''He  plagued  her  into  doing  it." 

"Poor  devil !"  said  Barnes  heartily. 

We  have  a  description  of  a  reception  at  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  summarized  for  us  with  an 
unrestrained  eulogy  that  causes  a  start  of  surprise,  and 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Mr.  Root  as  "this 


tall,  black-haired  man,  for  instance,  with  the  mild  and 
meditative  eye,  the  equal,  social  or  intellectual,  of  any 
foreign  minister  that  Europe  might  pit  against  him, 
or  any  diplomat  that  might  be  sent  to  handle  him." 
Then  we  have  a  glance  at  Mr.  Taft — "this  other  of 
huge  bulk  and  height,  the  sport  of  caricature,  the  hope 
of  a  party,  smiling  already  a  presidential  smile  as  he 
passed,  observed  and  beset,  through  the  crowded 
rooms." 

Having  decided  to  capture  the  elusive  Daphne,  Roger 
carries  the  fortifications  by  storm : 

Suddenly  he  appeared — the  teasing  divinity — in  human 
shape.  There  was  a  rustling  among  the  brushwood  fringing 
the  river.  Roger  Barnes  emerged  and  made  his  way  up 
towards  her. 

"I've  been  stalking  you  all  this  time,"  he  said,  breathless, 
as  he  reached  her,  "and  now   at   last — I've  caught  you!" 

Daphne  rose  furiously.  "What  right  have  you  to  stalk  me, 
as  you  call  it — to  follow  me — to  speak  to  me  even  ?  I  wish 
to  avoid  you — and  I  have  shown  it !" 

Roger  looked  at  her.  He  had  thrown  down  his  hat,  and 
she  saw  him  against  the  background  of  sunny  wood,  as  the 
magnificent  embodiment  of  its  youth  and  force.  "And  why 
have  you  shown  it?"  There  was  a  warning  tremor  of  excite- 
ment in  his  voice.  "What  have  I  done?  I  haven't  deserved 
it!  You  treat  me  like — like  a  friend! — and  then  you  drop 
me  like  a  hot  coal.     You've  been  awfully  unkind  to  me  !" 

"I  won't  discuss  it  with  you,"  she  cried  passionately.  "You 
are  in  my  way,  Mr.  Barnes.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  others  !" 
And  stretching  out  a  small  hand,  she  tried  to  put  him  aside. 

Roger  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  caught  the 
hand,  he  gathered  its  owner  into  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  and 
bending  over  her,  he  kissed  her.  Daphne,  suffocated  with 
anger  and  emotion,  broke  from  him — tottering.  Then  sinking 
on  the  ground  beneath  a  tree,  she  burst  into  sobbing.  Roger, 
scarlet,  with  sparkling  eyes,  dropped  on  one  knee  beside  her. 

"Daphne,  I'm  a  ruffian!  forgive  me!  you  must,  Daphne! 
Look  here,  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  I've  nothing  to  offer 
you,  of  course  ;  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  you've  all  this  horrible 
money!  But  I — I  love  you! — and  I'll  make  you  a  good  hus- 
band, Daphne,  that  I'll  swear.  If  you'll  take  me,  you  shall 
never  be  sorry  for  it." 

And  so  Roger  and  Daphne  are  married.  After  a 
becoming  interval  we  are  allowed  to  see  them  in  Eng- 
land at  the  house  of  Lady  Barnes,  which  they  have 
rented,  and  in  possession  of  a  little  girl.  Daphne  has 
slightly  coarsened.  She  is  a  little  more  aware  of  her 
wealth  than  she  used  to  be,  a  little  more  disposed  to 
use  its  power.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Roger  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  in  spite  of  her  frequent  jars 
with  Lady  Barnes  and  her  suspicious  jealousy,  which 
is  more  than  a  little  oppressive.  Here  is  a  scene  with 
an  art  dealer,  typical  of  many  others  wherein  wealth 
triumphs  over  aristocratic  poverty: 

"There!"  he  said,  pointing  triumphantly  to  a  piece  on  the 
duchess's  chimney-piece.  "Your  grace  asked  me —  oh !  ten 
years  ago — and  again  last  year — to  find  you  the  pair  of  that. 
Now — you  have  it !" 

We  put  the  two  together,  and  the  effect  was  great.  The 
duchess  looked  at  it  with  greed — the  greed  of  the  connoisseur. 
But  she  shook  her  head. 

"Marcus,  I  have  no  money." 

"Oh  !"  he  protested,  smiling  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"And  I  know  you  want  a  brigand's  price  for  it." 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all." 

The  Duchess  took  it  up,  and  regretfully  turned  it  round 
and   round. 

"A  thousand,  Marcus?"  she  said,  looking  up. 

He   laughed,   and  would  not  reply. 

"That  means  more,  Marcus ;  how  do  you  imagine  that  an 
old  woman  like  me,  with  only  just  enough  for  bread  and 
butter,  can  waste  her  money  on  Sevres?"  He  grinned.  She 
put  it  down  resolutely.  "No  !  I've  got  a  consumptive  nephew 
with  a  consumptive  family.  He  ought  to  have  been  hung 
for  marrying,  but  I've  got  to  send  them  all  to  Davos  this 
winter.  No,  I  can't,  Marcus ;  I  can't — I'm  too  poor."  But 
her  eyes  caressed  the   shining  thing. 

Daphne  bent  forward.  "If  the  duchess  has  really  made  up 
her  mind,  Mr.  Marcus,  I  will  take  it.     It  would  just  suit  me!" 

Marcus  started  on  his  chair.  "Pardon,  madame !"  he  said, 
turning  hastily  to  look  at  the  slender  lady  in  white,  of  whom 
he  had  as  yet  taken  no   notice. 

"We  have  the  motor.  We  can  take  it  with  us,"  said 
Daphne,  stretching  out  her  hand  for  it  triumphantly. 

"Madame,"  said  Marcus,  in  some  agitation,  "I  have  not  the 
honour.     The   price " 

"The  price  doesn't  matter,"  said  Daphne,  smiling.  "You 
know  me  quite  well,  Mr.  Marcus.  Do  you  remember  selling 
a  Louis  Seize  cabinet  to  Miss  Floyd?" 

"Ah  !"  The  dealer  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  saluting, 
excusing  himself.  Daphne  heard  him  with  graciousness.  She 
was  now  the  centre  of  the  situation.  She  had  asserted  herself, 
and  her  money.  Marcus  outdid  himself  in  homage.  Leilus  in 
the  background  looked  on,  a  sarcastic  smile  hidden  by  his 
fair  moustache.  Mrs.  Fairmile,  too,  smiled;  Roger  had 
grown  rather  hot ;  and  the  duchess  was  frankly  annoyed. 

"I  surrender  it  to  force  majeure,"  she  said,  as  Daphne  took 
it   from   her.      "Why  are  we  not  all   Americans  ?" 

And  then,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  would  talk  no 
more.  The  pleasure  of  the  visit,  so  far  as  it  had  ever  existed, 
was  at  an  end. 

Roger  has  had  an  old  love  affair  and  he  said  nothing 
of  it  to  Daphne.  When  the  lady  visits  them  the  secret 
is  divulged  and  then  the  storm  breaks  upon  Roger.  One 
thing  leads  to  another.  There  is  an  interview  that 
seems  to  be  clandestine  and  compromising,  and  there 
are  old  love  letters  that  turn  up — as  such  things  do — 
just  when  they  will  do  most  harm.  Daphne  becomes 
a  raging  volcano.  Determined  upon  divorce,  she  allows 
nothing  to  stand  in  her  way.  Returning  to  America, 
she  takes  up  her  residence  in  a  State  where  divorce  is 
easy,  marshals  her  evidence  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  she  has  been  the  victim  of  the  brutal  ill-treatment 
of  a  foreigner,  and  so  secures  her  decree  and  the  cus- 
tody of  her  child,  leaving  Roger  under  a  brand  of 
misconduct  and  cruelty  that  he  supposes  can  never  be 
lifted.  Being  essentially  weak — no  more  in  fact  than 
a  spineless  but  well-meaning  "good  fellow" — he  takes 
to  drink  and  dissipation,  develops  consumption,  and 
receives  sentence  of  death  from  his  physicians. 
Daphne  hears  of  his  plight,  is  stricken  with  remorse, 
and  hurries  to  England  to  offer  her  help,  realizing  that 
she  is  stil!  in  love  with  him.  The  final  interview  is 
pathetic,  but  futile.     Here  is  its  conclusion : 

"Don't  cry  so."  he  said,  calmly.  "It's  done.  We  can't  help 
it.  And  don't  make  yourself  too  unhappy  about  me.  I've 
had  awful  times.     When  I   was  ill  in   New  York — it  was  like 


hell.  The  pain  was  devilish,"  and  I  wasn't  used  to  being  alone, 
and  nobody  caring  a  damn,  and  everybody  believing  me  a  cad 
and  a  bully.  But  I  got  over  that.  It  was  Beatty's  death  that 
hit  me  so  hard,  and  that  I  wasn't  there.  It's  that  somehow, 
I  can't  get  over — that  you  did  it — that  you  could  have  had 
the  heart.  It  would  always  come  between  us.  Xo,  we're 
better  apart.  But  I'll  tell  you  something  to  comfort  you. 
I've  given  up  that  girl,  as  I've  told  you,  and  I've  given  up 
drink.  Herbert  won't  believe  it,  but  he'll  find  it  is  so.  And 
I  don't  mean  to  die  before  my  time.  I'm  going  out  to  Switzer- 
land directly.  I'll  do  all  the  correct  things.  You  see,  when 
a  man  knoivs  he's  going  to  die,  well,"  he  turned  away,  "he 
gets  uncommonly  curious  as  to  what's  going  to  come  next." 

He  walked  up  and  down  a  few  turns.     Daphne  watched  him. 

"I'm  not  pious — I  never  was.  But  after  all,  the  religious 
people  profess  to  know  something  about  it,  and  nobody  else 
does.     Just  supposing  it  were  true?" 

He  stopped  short,  looking  at  her.  She  understood  per- 
fectly that  he  had  Beatty  in  his  mind. 

"Well,  anyhow,  I'm  going  to  live  decently  for  the  rest  of 
my  time — and  die  decently.  I'm  not  going  to  throw  away 
chances.  And  don't  trouble  yourself  about  money.  There's 
enough  left  to  carry  me  through.  Good-bye,  Daphne!"  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

She  took  it,  still  durably  weeping.  He  looked  at  her  with 
pity. 

"Yes,  I  know,  you  didn't  understand  what  you  were  doing. 
But  you  see,  Daphne,  marriage  is "  he  sought  rather  pain- 
fully for  his  words,  "it's  a  big  thing.  If  it  doesn't  make  us, 
it  ruins  us  ;  I  didn't  marry  you  for  the  best  of  reasons,  but 
I  was  very  fond  of  you — honour  hright !  I  loved  you  in  my 
way,  I  should  have  loved  you  more  and  more.  I  should  have 
been  a  decent  fellow  if  you'd  stuck  to  me.  I  had  all  sorts 
of  plans  ;  you  might  have  taught  me  anything.  I  was  a  fool 
about  Chloe  Fairmile,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it,  you  know 
there  wasn't.  And  now  it's  all  rooted  up  and  done  with. 
Women  like  to  think  such  things  can  be  mended,  but  they 
can't — they  can't,  indeed.     It  would  be   foolish  to  try." 

Daphne  sank  upon  a  chair  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  He  drew  a  long  and  painful  breath.  "I'm  afraid  I 
must  go,"  he  said  waveringly,  "I — I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer.     Good-bye,   Daphne,  good-bye." 

She  only  sobbed,  as  though  her  life  dissolved  in  grief.  He 
drew  near  to  her,  and  as  she  wept,  hidden  from  him,  he  laid 
his  hand  a  moment  on  her  shoulder.  Then  he  took  up  his 
hat. 

"I'm  going  now,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  shan't  come 
back  till  you  have  gone." 

In  its  way  it  is  a  terrible  story.  If  it  had  been 
woven  into  a  larger  plot,  if  it  were  a  subsidiary  thread 
in  a  bigger  fabric,  it  would  be  more  effective,  but  as  it 
was  written  with  an  evident  intention  it  is  likely  to 
fail,  since  it  does  not  present  a  true  bill  or  cover  the 
ground.  But  as  a  piece  of  finely  written  melodrama  it 
is  a  book  to  be  read  and  it  will  be  read  with  the  hope 
that  Mrs.  Ward  will  come  again,  stay  longer,  and  so 
learn  how  many  different  kinds  of  people  we  have  in 
America. 

"Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.20. 


There  will  soon  be  opened  in  Switzerland  the  Wieser 
viaduct,  on  the  route  from  Davos  to  Filisur.  It  is 
entirely  constructed  of  stone,  at  a  height  of  ninety 
metres  (2923^  feet),  and  has  a  central  arch  of  fifty-five 
metres  and  six  others  of  twenty  metres,  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge  being  175  metres.  It  is,  according  to  a 
Paris  contemporary,  the  most  beautiful  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  new  line  of  Albula,  moreover,  presents 
some  other  admirable  works  of  great  boldness,  among 
which  is  the  Solis  bridge,  twenty-five  metres  in  length 
and  at  an  altitude  of  seventy-seven  metres,  upon  which 
the  "diligences"  stop  to  enable  tourists  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  situation.  Then  at  eight  metres  higher 
is  a  second  bridge,  that  of  a  railway,  about  forty  metres 
in  length,  which  crosses  an  abyss. 

mt* 

Dr.  Alfonso  Moreira  Penna,  president  of  Brazil,  died 
on  June  14.  Dr.  Penna  was  elected  to  office  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  twenty  federated  States  in  1906, 
and  assumed  office  November  15  of  that  year.  His 
term  expires  in  1910.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes,  and  his  success  was  the  outcome  of  a 
coalition  of  the  principal  States  against  Sao  Paulo, 
which  has  supplied  all  past  presidents.  Dr.  Penna  was 
one  of  Dom  Pedro's  ministers,  who  accepted  and  sup- 
ported the  republic  after  its  proclamation.  He  had 
been  president  of  his  State  and  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  republic 
and  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  chief  magistracy. 


It  is  a  curious  fact — one  all  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  heredity,  but  borne  out  by  police  records 
— that  the  children  of  crooks,  of  all  classes,  rarely  turn 
out  to  be  crooks  themselves.  Deeper  study  of  the  sub- 
ject might  reveal  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  crimi- 
nal instincts,  but  that  the  tragically  close  example  of  the 
punishment  and  wretchedness  that  attend  a  criminal 
career  has  been  a  terrifying  deterrent.  The  fact,  at  any 
rate,  remains.  The  "Rogues'  Galleries"  of  Scotland 
Yard,  New  York,  and  Chicago  may  be  studied  in  vain 
for  the  photographs  of  a  father  and  a  son. 

The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is  forty  miles 
long  and  varies  from  four  to  seven  miles  in  width.  It 
is  both  a  continuation  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Thousand 
Islands  are  really  about  1700  in  number,  big  and  little. 
Many  of  them  are  favorite  summer  resorts,  with  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  of  rich  Americans  and  Canadians. 
The  voyage  through  them  is  picturesque  and  many  of 
the  islands  are  illuminated  at  night. 


The  Reef  of  Norman's  Woe,  made  known  to  every 
schoolboy   through   Longfellow's   "Wreck   of  the  Hes- 
perus,"   is   but    a    short   distance   off   the    shore    from 
Rafe's  chasm,  near  Gloucester,  on  the  north   sh 
Massachusetts. 
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BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 


By  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Railroad  Freight  Rates  in  Relation  to  the 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  by  Logan  G.  McPherson.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  transportation  matters.  His  previous  vol- 
ume on  "The  Working  of  the  Railroads"  was 
favorably  received,  and  now  we  have  this 
voluminous  analytical  examination  that  seems 
to  give  the  economist  well-nigh  everything 
that  he  needs  to  know,  along  broad  lines,  as 
to  the  part  played  by  the  railroads  in  national 
development.  He  reminds  us  that  the  intro- 
duction of  our  system  of  railroads  was  not 
into  a  developed  and  settled  nation,  that  local 
mechanism  was  gradually  merged  into  larger 
and  national  needs,  that  the  lines  have  been 
built  and  sustained  by  individual  capital  that 
naturally  looked  first  of  all  at  its  dividends, 
and  that  recurrent  legislation,  national  and 
state,  has  complicated  the  situation  without 
always   clarifying   it. 

Mr.  McPherson  writes  for  popular  con- 
sumption, for  the  man  who  looks  at  the  price 
ticket  upon  the  commodities  that  he  purchases 
and  has  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  price.  One  of  his  best 
chapters  is  that  upon  "Transportation  Charge 
and  Prices."  He  tells  us  what  is  the  trans- 
portation charge  upon  a  pair  of  boots,  an  axe, 
a  padlock,  an  iron  dish,  and  a  dozen  clothes 
pins,  what  we  must  pay  to  the  railroads  for 
bringing  us  a  pound  of  tobacco,  a  barrel  of 
flour,  or  a  cotton  shirt  Elsewhere  he  initi- 
ates us  into  the  mysteries  of  classification, 
rate  wars,  and  agreements,  the  commerce  of 
the  city  and  of  the  country,  the  regional  di- 
visions that  affect  schedules.  Chapters  of  a 
more  controversial  nature  are  those  upon 
"Public  Sentiment  and  Legislation"  and  the 
"Interstate  Commerce  Law,"  while  the  con- 
cluding chapter  gives  us  tabulated  and  paral- 
lel statements  of  "The  Complaints  of  1886" 
and  "The  Condition  at  Present."  One  single 
excerpt  is  so  startling  as  to  be  worth  extrac- 
tion. A  complaint  of  18S6,  we  are  told,  was 
"that  rates  are  established  without  apparent 
regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  per- 
formed, and  are  based  largely  on  'what  the 
traffic  will  bear.'  "  The  "Condition  at  Pres- 
ent" is  set  forth  as  follows :  "That  'what  the 
traffic  will  bear,1  or  as  it  is  more  accurately 
expressed,  'not  what  the  traffic  will  not  bear,' 
is  the  only  equitable  basis  for  the  adjustment 
of  rates  is  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, whether  in  the  field  of  economic  theory 
or  in  that  of  railroad  practice." 

But  the  book  is  not  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture. It  is  an  examination,  an  analysis,  a 
review.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
elaborate  equipment  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  transportation  prob- 
lem  of   the   day. 


Umbo,  by  Algernon  Blackwood.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
$1.25. 
This  remarkable  piece  of  psychological 
analysis  suggests  an  actual  experience  as  its 
■  base.  Jimbo  is  a  nervous,  sensitive  child  who 
is  terrified  by  a  well-meaning  but  stupid  gov- 
erness. Fear,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  an 
element  in  his  imagination.  Meeting  with  an 
accident  that  deprives  him  of  physical  con- 
sciousness, we  accompany  him  into  a  sub- 
jective world  where  he  is  imprisoned  by  fear 
as  a  personified  and  frightful  force  from 
whicn  he  can  escape  only  through  the  minis- 
trations of  the  very  governess  who  caused  the 
original  mischief  and  who,  we  learn  eventually, 
died  a  few  days  after  her  summary  dismissal 
from  the  house.  In  view  of  the  deliberate 
use  that  is  so  often  made  of  fear  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  religious  and  otherwise,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  fail  to  realize  the  actuality 
of  subjective  states  or  the  extent  to  which  a 
child's  mind  can  be  tortured  and  enslaved 
by  ideas  willfully  and  ignorantly  communi- 
cated. 


The  Eternal  Boy.  by  Owen  Johnson.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
$1.50. 

This  book  is  in  praise  of  the  "Prodigious 
Hickey,"  a  hero  after  the  school  boy's  own 
heart.  Unlike  some  other  stories  of  the  kind, 
Hickey  is  a  real  boy  and  his  exploits  are  un- 
tainted by  "cuteness,"  cruelty,  or  vice.  The 
author  knows  the  psychology  of  his  subject 
and  so  presents  us  with  a  series  of  inimitable 
pictures  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Kip- 
ling's "Turkey."  Not  soon  shall  we  forget 
how  Little  Smeed,  who  seemed  so  wholly  lack- 
ing in  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  yet 
managed  to  create  a  glorious  and  imperishable 
record  by  eating  fifty  pancakes  at  a  sitting. 


Mind    Over   Body.     Published    by    James    H. 
West  Company,  Boston  ;   $1. 
This  little  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
letters   wi  tten  to  a   Christian   Science   friend 
in  which  the  author  explains  why  he  will  not 
join  the  community.     He  admits  that  the  vari- 
ous  forr  s  of  selfishness  "disturb   the  normal 
the  functions  of  the  body"  and  that 
sites  tend  to  correct  such  disorders, 
:   maintains  that  these  conditions  result- 


ing from  selfishness  are  not  evil  but  good, 
inasmuch  as  they  indicate  and  make  us  aware 
of  imperfections.  In  other  words,  we  must 
recognize  the  salutariness  of  pain.  Further 
on  he  says  that  the  disorder  caused  by  a 
cinder  in  the  eye  is  not  caused  by  fear,  envy, 
and  so  forth,  although  these  may  aggravate 
it.  The  disorder  can  be  corrected  "only  by 
the  removal  of  the  cinder,"-  and  to  this  end 
"I  was  given  a  physical  hand"  The  illus- 
tration is  good,  but  little  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  deal  in  metaphysical 
nebulosities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  facts  of 
conscious  life. 

Shelburne  Essays,  by  Paul  Elmer  More. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

These  eleven  essays  concern  themselves 
mainly  with  religion  and  philosophy  and  also 
with  literature  in  its  religious  and  philosophic 
bearing.  The  author  is  at  his  best  on  purely 
religious  ground.  He  seems  to  speak  as 
though  from  a  background  of  undivulged  be- 
lief that  gives  force  and  conviction  to  his 
writings.  Why,  for  example,  does  he  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  "in attachment"  to  be  found 
in  the  "Bhagavad  Gita"  may  be  a  terrible  rule 
of  conduct  "to  him  who  falters"?  Why  does 
he  say  that  Plato's  larger  presentation  of  the 
same  doctrine  is  a  more  competent  one,  save 
for  the  few  "who  desire  to  enter  the  kingdom 
by  violence"  ? 

The  most  striking  essays,  those  that  seem 
the  most  to  be  written  con  amore,  are  the 
"Bhagavad  Gita,"  "Socrates,"  "The  Apology," 
and  "Plato."  The  author  has  all  the  re- 
strained enthusiasm  of  personal  adherence, 
and  for  him  the  message  of  the  ancients  has 
all  the  vitality  of  a  revelation  that  is  still 
awaiting  its   full  appreciation. 


tocratic  life  in  the  country  is  well  done,  but 
neither  the  incidents  nor  the  characters  are 
striking  enough  to  justify  a  book  of  over 
three  hundred  pages. 


Carlota,  a  story   of   the  San    Gabriel  Mission. 

by  Frances  Margaret  Fox.     Published  by 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  story,  intended  primarily  for  children, 
makes  clever  use  of  an  incident  in  the  Ameri- 
can conquest  of  California  and  explains  the 
destruction  of  the  Mexican  gunpowder  manu- 
factured in  San  Gabriel  in  1846.  The  story 
is  attractively  told,  the  type  is  large,  and 
there   are   half   a    dozen    colored    illustrations. 


Daughters  of  the  Rich,  by  Edgar  Saltus.  Pub- 
lished by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York. 
It  is  strange  that  any  one  can  find  pleasure, 
and  it  is  deplorable  that  any  one  can  find 
profit  in  writing  licentious  stories  of  which 
the  offense  is  aggravated  and  not  condoned 
by  literary'  ability.  The  "Daughters  of  the 
Rich"  is  bad  from  cover  to  cover,  without 
motive  and  without  excuse. 
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Liqueur 
Peres  Chartreux 


The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York ;  $2. 

These  critical  essays  upon  some  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  will  be  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  not  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Swinburne's  finest  style,  but  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  literary 
period  upon  which  a  searchlight  of  unusual 
brilliance  is  now  focussed.  Some  of  the  men 
with  whom  Swinburne  deals  were  undeniably 
great,  but  their  orbits  were  too  near  the  sun 
for  a  full  measure  of  popular  appreciation. 
The  author  helps  us  to  see  that  their  lights 
were  not  wholly  reflected  ones,  and  that  they 
would  have  shone  the  brighter  if  the  sky  in 
which  they  found  themselves  had  not  been 
so  dazzingly  illuminated.  Mr.  Swinburne  di- 
vides nine  chapters  between  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe, John  Webster,  Thomas  Dekker.  John 
Marston,  Thomas  Middleton,  William  Rowley, 
Thomas  Heywood,  George  Chapman,  and  Cyril 
Tourneur.  To  these  is  added  an  admirably 
copious  index. 

Rose-White    Youth,  by   Dolf  Wyllarde.      Pub- 
lished bv   the  John   Lane   Company,    New 
York;    $1.50. 
In   spite   of  its   many   good   points,   the   au- 
thor has  done  better  work  than  "Rose-White 
Youth."      Although    the    heroine    is    a    school 
girl  it   is  not   exactly   a   story   for   the  young, 
and   it  is   a   little   distasteful   to   find   a   series 
of   love   romances   centring   around    a    girl    of 
fifteen  who  becomes  sixteen  only  at  the  close 
of  the  book.     The  description  of  English  aris- 
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§The  original     and    genuine    Chartreuse    has 
always  beeo  and  still  is  made  by  the  Carthu- 
sianMonks  i  PeresCharlreux,,  who,  since  their 
expulsion  Irora  France,  have    been  located  at       1 
Tarragona,  Spain;  and,  although  the  old  labels       -ft 

tand  insignia  originated  by  the  Monks  have  -j( 
been  adjudged  by  the  Federal  Courts  of  this  .£( 
w.  country  to  be  still  the  exclusive  property  ofthe  ^t 
a  Monks,"  their  world-renowned  productis  now-  3 
E       adays  known  as  "Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux." 

ib     At  first-class  Wine  Merchants.- Grocers.  Hotels,  Cafes.     ^ 
C  B4rjcr  &  Co.,  45  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E  Sole  Agents  for  United  States. 
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Here  is  a  book  that 
will  live  through 

the  generations. 


A  MAN 


Unconventional 
Fascinating 
Intensely  Human 


WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE? 

By  RETSFX  TERREVE 

<$  The  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  a  criminal  who,  after  conquering  the 
prejudices  of  our  modern  society,  was  called  upon  to  rule  it  <][  In  a  won- 
derful series  of  word  pictures  the  reader  is  carried  from  the  slums  to  the 
aristocratic  homes  and  gambling  resorts  of  the  American  metropolis ;  then 
to  the  heart  of  London's  great  financial  centre,  and  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  English  company  promotion  ;  then  back  to  America,  and  across 
the  continent  to  the  humanizing,  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  vir- 
gin West  And  through  it  all,  directed  by  a  merciless,  but  master  hand, 
one  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotions;  of  all  the  controlling  passions 
of  man  land  as  found  in  society  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
set  the  blood  on  fire;  that  will  impress  a  moral  on  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  reads.  

<J  The  Boston  Herald  says  of  it :  "The  story 
k  dramatic  and  of  absorbing  interest  No  one 
after  starring  to  read  it  will  put  it  down  un- 
finished. It  will  furnish  a  decidedly  novel 
sensation  to  the  jaded  reader  of  modern  lit- 
erature." 


<J  The  Baltimore  American  says :  "The 
author  has  produced  a  work  that  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  virile  character  delineation  and 
resourceful  fertility  of  plot.  Strong  and  blood- 
stirring  in  every  chapter,  it  carries,  by  the 
force  of  its  climax,  the  reader  to  the  crest  of 
billows.  It  possesses  interest  for  the  man  of 
tedate  mind  and  the  girl  who  has  romantic 
fancies.  It  has  a  moral  for  the  moralist  and 
a  touch  of  human  artistry  for  the  humanist. 
Victor  Hugo  stood  alone,  yet  this  author 
has  entered  into  his  heritage." 


«J  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston, 
says:  "It  is  the  great  American  novel,"  while 
W.  W.  Bustard,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  calls  it 
"one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written," 
and  so  the  opinions  go. 
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renting  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  of  us 
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The  Book  Department 

carries  a  complete  stock  of 
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Van  Ktss  and  Pin, 


Have  you  heard  the  Victrola? 

It  is  a  Victor  without  a  bora. 

It  looks  like  a  music  cabinet. 

It  plays  and  sings  like  the  artists 
themselves,  without  rasp  or  me- 
chanical   noise. 

Now  being  installed  in  all  the  best 
nouses  in  America,  in  the  choicest 
suites  of  the  finest  hotels,  aboani 
the  ocean  greyhounds,  and  in  the 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Naturally  Told  Story. 
The  Climber,  by  E.  F.  Benson.     Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
twenty-two  novels  standing  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Benson,  the  most  comprehensive  in  its 
survey  of  average  life,  and  the  most  effective 
in  its  social  lesson.  It  does  not  carry  us  be- 
yond the  range  of  normal  experience,  or  even 
of  commonplace  motive,  but  it  shows  us  their 
vitality  and  the  unerring  portents  disclosed  by 
the  familiar  attributes  of  human  character. 
It  is  a  picture  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
moral  world,  of  the  concretion  of  mental  attri- 
butes into  retributive  facts. 

The  heroine  is  Lucia  Grimson,  although  she 
must  perhaps  divide  the  honors  of  priority 
with  her  friend,  Maud  Eddis.  At  our  first  in- 
troduction to  the  two  girls  we  are  reminded 
of  Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia,  but  while  Lucia 
has  all  of  Becky's  ambition,  she  has  not  all 
of  her  intellectual  cunning,  while  Maud  has 
all  of  Amelia's  virtue  without  the  negativity 
that  made  that  estimable  young  woman  some- 
what  absurd. 

Lucia  is  beautiful,  ambitious,  and  con- 
scienceless. Her  environment  saves  her  from 
criminality,  while  her  aspirations,  being  en- 
tirely social,  act  as  a  certain  limitation  to 
her  potential  mischief.  Professing  the  warm- 
est love  for  her  friend,  Lucia  yet  robs  her 
of  her  admirer,  Lord  Brayton,  and  marries 
him,  and  she  does  it  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
and  deceptions  that  would  have  been  trans- 
parent enough  to  any  one  who  had  less  of  the 
stupidity  of  self-complacency  than  this  scion 
of  an  aristocratic  house.  Lord  Brayton  is  a 
good  man  in  his  way,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  his  caste,  highly  educated,  but  of  an  almost 
subhuman  dullness,  and  one  of  the  most 
finished  bores  to  be  found  in  fiction.  Maud 
forgives  Lucia  for  her  treachery  and  con- 
soles herself  with  Charlie,  who  is  a  very 
"every-day  young  man"  and  an  old  admirer 
of  Lucia.  Lady  Brayton's  social  flights  aston- 
ish us  a  little,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
her  immaculately  correct  husband  would  sus- 
pect some  of  her  country  house  guests  of 
pronounced  vulgarity.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
infatuated  with  his  wife.  It  may  even  be  that 
his  lordship  was  blind  to  vulgarity  if  only  it 
was   aristocratic    enough. 

Of  course,  the  end  is  in  sight  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  good  and  naturally  told  novel.  A 
love  of  conquest  is  always  a  part  of  social 
ambition,  and  Lucia,  married  and  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  casts  her  covetous  eyes  upon 
Naboth's  vineyard,  and  having  already  robbed 
Maud  of  her  lover,  now  robs  her  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  just  what  we  would  expect  of 
her.  We  know  from  the  beginning  that  how- 
ever bright  the  footlights,  however  crowded 
the  stage  with  frivolities  and  tinsel,  the  cur- 
tain must  presently  ring  down  upon  shame 
and   disgrace. 

And  so  the  story  is  eminently  natural  and 
eminently  logical.  It  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  daily  life,  to  the  domain  of  things  as  we 
know  them.  The  inevitable  happens  and  the 
moth  has  flown  into  the  intoxicating  flame 
and  falls  scorched  at  our  feet.  Mentally  we 
say  to  Lucia,  "I  told  you  so." 

But  although  Mr.  Benson  deserves  high 
praise  for  a  faithful  piece  of  work,  for  inten- 
tion carefully  carried  out,  for  varied  and 
clear-cut  portraiture,  we  may  wish  that  he 
had  more  clearly  indicated  the  redemptive 
purpose  of  retributive  nature.  The  true  artist 
always  suggests  the  sunshine  through  the 
clouds,  the  peace  that  lies  beyond  the  storm. 
He  should  prophesy  the  good  even  when  he 
records  the  evil,  for  this,  too,  is  nature's  way. 
Perhaps  we  have  some  hint  of  this  when 
Lucia  in  a  passion  of  self-reproach  confesses 
to  the  injured  Maud:  "It  was  I  who  tempted 
him,  and  led  him  on.  ...  I  believe  he  hated 
himself  for  yielding ;  but,  but  I  am  beautiful." 
Perhaps  this  came  from  a  conscience  flicker- 
ing into  life,  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  steadier  flame  that  thrives  upon  tears  and 
penitence.  Maud,  of  course,  forgives ;  that, 
too,  we  should  expect,  but  there  is  more  joy 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over 
ninety-nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repent- 
ance. 


Fate    and    the    Butterfly,    by    Forrest    Halsey. 

Published  by  B.   \V.   Dodge  &  Co.,   New 

York. 
This  is  a  story  of  supposedly  fashionable 
life  and  of  a  girl  who  marries  a  la  mode  and 
discovers  too  late  that  her  husband  is  an 
opium  maniac  and  a  sodden,  infamous  wretch. 
If  the  author  had  seen  fit  to  give  the  wife  a 
soul  he  might  have  drawn  a  fine  and  telling 
contrast,  but  we  can  not  get  up  any  enthusi- 
asm for  Bertha  Roth  nor  even  a  liking.  She 
is  a  poor  creature  without  moral  sense,  who 
seems  to  have  invited  her  evil  fate  and  to  be 
hardly  deserving  of  the  good  fortune  that 
comes  to  her  in  the  end.  But  the  story  as  a 
whole  represents  nothing  but  vicious  eccen- 
tricities. 


New  Publications. 
The   Government    Printing   Office   a*"   Wash- 
ington   has    issued    the    "Twenty-Second    An- 
nual Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission." 

From  the  press  of  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  comes  the  report  of  the  Citi- 
zens'    Health      Committee     on      "Eradicating 


Plague  from  San  Francisco."  prepared  by 
Frank  Morton  Todd,  the  historian  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Dreaming  River,"  by  Barr  Moses,  is  a  J 
rather  unlikely  story  of  a  man  and  a  girl 
thrown  together  in  complete  isolation  upon 
a  Minnesota  prairie.  The  man  does  not  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  reader  nor  is  the 
girl  entirely  lovable.  It  is  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

"The  Londons  of  the  British  Fleet,"  by 
Edward  Fraser,  is  a  graphic  account  of  all 
the  warships  that  have  been  named  London. 
The  sub-title  sufficiently  explains  the  purport 
of  the  book.  It  reads,  "How  They  Faced  the 
Enemy  on  the  Day  of  Battle  and  What  Their 
Story  Means  for  Us  Today."  There  are  eight 
illustrations  in  color  and  eighteen  in  black  and 
white.  The  volume  is  published  by  John  Lane, 
New  York.     Price,   $1.50. 


a  Tale  of  the  West  and  the  East,"  especially 
pleasing.     The  verse  that  he  has  often  quoted 
since  his  service  in  the  Philippines  is : 
Now,    it   is    not   good    for    the    Christian    health    to 

hustle   the   Aryan   brown. 
For  the  Christian   riles  and  the  Aryan   smiles  and 

weareth    the    Christian   down ; 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white,  and 

the  name  of  the  late  deceased, 
And    the    epitaph    drear:      "A    fool    lies    here    who 

tried  to  hustle  the  East." 

The  last  volume  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Alex- 
ander Dumas"  has  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Although  a  book  of  more 
than  600  pages,  it  covers  a  period  of  no  more 
than  two  years,  1832  and  1833. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  United  States  government,  through  an 
order  recently  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  makes  another  "Pigs  Is 
Pigs"  impossible:  "Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  rats, 
and  like  small  animals  must  be  transported  by 
express  companies  at  merchandise  rates." 
Heretofore  the  express  companies  have 
charged  double  merchandise  rates.  It  was  on 
this  ruling  that  Mr.  Butler's  story  was  based. 

"Lanier  of  the  Cavalry,"  General  Charles 
King's  latest  army  romance,  which  was 
brought  out  in  April,  went  into  a  second  edi- 
tion within  three  weeks  after  publication. 

The  demand  for  Anthony  Hope's  "Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  which  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
first  issued  fifteen  years  ago,  continues  so 
good  that,  in  spite  of  there  having  in  the  in- 
terval been  a  number  of  large  cheap  editions, 
they  are  now  called  upon  for  a  fifty-ninth 
printing  of  their  regular  edition  illustrated  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Camille  Flammarion,  author  of  "Mysterious 
Psychical  Forces,"  is  out  with  a  new  project 
for  unearthing  mysteries  of  the  world.  Recog- 
nizing that  engineers  have  probed  the  crust 
of  the  globe  only  to  a  depth  of  about  6500 
feet  below  the  surface,  he  has  lately  renewed 
an  old  suggestion  that  a  great  exploration 
shaft  should  be  sunk  to  the  utmost  possible 
depth  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  crust 
of  our  planet.  This  pit,  he  says,  should  be 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter, cased  with  a  massive  iron  ring. 

A  second  edition  of  Laura  Clifford  Barney's 
"Some  Answered  Questions,"  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  and  belief  of  Bahaism,  has  just 
been  issued  through  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps  who  a 
short  time  ago  visited  Gorky  at  Capri  reports 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  re- 
cently published  that  Italy  will  surrender  the 
author  to  the  Russian  government.  Gorky 
feels  perfectly  safe  in  the  little  island,  and 
enjoys  great  popularity  among  its  inhabitants. 
He  has  lived  there  since  his  return  from 
America,  and  it  was  there  he  wrote  his  latest 
novel,  "The  Spy." 

When  President  Taft  left  for  Manila  on 
the  transport  Grant  from  San  Francisco  in 
January.  1902,  he  was  very  ill  and  confined 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  his  stateroom. 
He   read   Kipling   and   found   "The    Naulahka, 
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"Elizabeth  Visits    America" 


By  ELINOR  GLYN 


The  witty,  gay  Elizabeth  comes  to  America  and  gives  her  impressions  of  people  and 
things  in  her  own  clever  and  sprightly  manner.  There  is  a  pretty  love  interest  in  the  tale. 
Frontispiece.     $1.50. 

Second  Edition 

MARGUERITE  BRYANT 

"The  story  is  well  worth  while;  not  many  of  the  new  novels  of  recent  months  are 
more  so.  It  has  a  distinctive  quality,  a  strength  that  is  convincing." — Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.     $1.50  postpaid. 

Second  Edition 

H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


'Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker" 


"Fame's  Pathway" 


"A  story  exquisitely  and  poetically  told;  and  the  book  follows  so  closely  the  facts  of 
Moliere's  career  as  to  be  practically  a  biography  of  his  early  dramatic  experiences 
set  in  the  vivid  form  of  fiction." — Baltimore  Sun.     Pictures  by  "Job."     $1.50. 

Fourth  Edition 

H.  G.  WELLS 

"A  big  work.  It  sums  up  about  all  the  master  influences  in  modern  industrial  and 
business  life.  .  .  .  The  story  is  alive  with  power,  with  grim  humor;  thought  and  intel- 
lect are  behind  the  words  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  There  are  few  finer  bits  of 
characterization  in  all  English  fiction  than  Edward  Ponderevo,  the  prince  of  modern  hum- 
bugs, a  man  one  loves  well  in  spite  of  his  humbug.  .  .  .  And  with  all  'TOXO-BUNGAY' 
is  a  poem.  There  is  spirit  and  significance  in  every  page.  It  is  really  a  great  book.  It 
i  up.  ' — New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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The  Hamlin  School  A  tssStSaEr 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged    from    the    week    of    entrance. 

In  place  of  the  Kindergarten,  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French 
language  is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures,   games,    songs,    and    stories. 

Oasses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding.  Lawn  Ten- 
nis,  Basket  Ball,  etc     For  particulars,    m  -Mress 
MISS    HAMLIN 
2230    Pacific    Avenue.    Sai 
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RABBI  ASER  ABARBANEL 


How  Hope  'Whispered  to  His  Soul  in  the  Dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition. 


One  evening  toward  nightfall,  the  venerable 
Don  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila,  sixth  prior  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Segovia,  third  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  Spain,  followed  by  a  friar  redemp- 
tor  i, torturer),  and  preceded  by  two  familiars 
of  the  Holy  Office,  carrying  lanterns,  might  be 
seen  descending  toward  one  of  the  lower 
dungeons  in  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion in  Saragossa. 

The  lock  of  a  massive  door  was  turned  and 
they  entered  a  foul-smelling  in  pace,  where 
by  the  dim  light  could  be  discerned,  between 
two  iron  rings  fastened  into  the  wall,  a  bench 
stained  with  blood,  a  brazier,  and  a  pitcher. 
On  a  litter  of  dirty  straw  crouched  a  haggard- 
looking  man,  whose  clothes  hung  in  rags  and 
with  a  band  of  iron  round  his  neck,  connected 
by  a  heavy  chain  to  another  ring  in  the  wall. 
just  above  his  head.  His  age  was  indistin- 
guishable. 

This  prisoner  was  none  other  than  the 
Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel,  a  Jew  of  Aragon.  He 
had,  -for  more  than  a  year,  been  dairy  sub- 
jected to  torture.  Nevertheless,  in  the  words 
of  his  tormentors  "his  heart  was  as  hard  as 
his  skin,"  and  he  persistently  refused  to  ab- 
jure. 

Pride  of  birth  (for  he  could  trace  his 
descent  from  Othoniel,  the  last  judge  of  Is- 
rael, and  Ipsiboe  his  wife)  had  helped  to 
sustain  his  courage  under  the  most  excru- 
ciating of  his  sufferings. 

It  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought 
of  the  soul  that  refused  salvation,  that  the 
venerable  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila,  approaching 
the  trembling  rabbi,  pronounced  the  following 
words : 

"My  son,  rejoice — your  trials  on  this  earth 
are  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  Though,  through 
your  hardness  of  heart,  I  have  been  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  inflicting  the  most  agoniz- 
ing tortures  on  you.  my  duty  of  fraternal  cor- 
rection has  its  limits.  You  are  as  the  barren 
fig-tree,  which  must  no  longer  cumber  the 
ground,  but  it  is  for  the  Almighty  alone  to 
dispose  of  your  soul.  Possibly  His  infinite 
love  may  shed  its  rays  upon  you  at  the  last 
moment !  Let  us  hope  so.  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  it.  So  be  it !  Rest  then  in  peace 
this  evening.  Tomorrow  you  will  take  part 
in  the  auto-da-fe:  that  is,  you  will  be  exposed 
to  the  quemadero,  a  premonitory  ordeal  for 
the  eternal  flames — it  burns  the  victim,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  from  a  distance,  and  death  will 
not  come  to  you  in  less  than  two  hours,  per- 
haps three ;  it  is  slow,  because  of  the  wet 
cloths  that  are  placed  over  the  brow  and 
heart.  There  will  be  only  forty-three  of  you. 
Be  thankful  for  that,  as  you  will  be  in  the 
last  row,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
invoke  the  Almighty  and  offer  him  this  bap- 
tism of  fire.  Put- your  trust  in  the  Light, 
and  sleep." 

As  he  concluded  his  speech,  Don  Arbuez 
made  a  sign  to  his  attendants  to  unrivet  the 
captive's  fetters,  and  he  then  embraced  him 
tenderly.  Then  it  was  the  Father  Redemptor's 
turn;  he,  in  a  low  voice,  asked  pardon  of  the 
Jew  for  all  that  he  had  made  him  suffer  for 
the  redemption  of  his  soul :  then  the  two 
familiars  kissed  him  in  silence.  This  cere- 
mony over,  the  captive  was  left  alone  in  the 
darkness. 

Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  sat  helplessly  staring 
at  the  closed  door — closed !  That  word 
aroused  one  distinct  idea  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  of  his  mind — it  was  that  he  had 
seen,  for  one  instant,  the  glimmer  from  the 
lantern  between  the  door  and  the  wall.  A 
hope — a  hope  evidently  due  to  the  tension  of 
his  brain — arose  within  him.  He  dragged 
himself  to  the  door,  and  cautiously  running 
his  finger  toward  the  fissure,  pullecl  the  door 
toward  him. 

Oh,  extraordinary  good  fortune!  the  jailer 
had  turned  the  key  before  the  door  was  com- 
pletely shut. 

The  rabbi  ventured  a  look  outside.  His 
eyes,  used  to  the  darkness,  had  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  a  semicircular  space,  inclosed 
by  earthen  walls,  and  several  spiral  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  upper  floor.  At  the  end 
of  it,  straight  in  front  of  him,  were  some 
steps  leading  to  a  black  porch  opening  on 
what  seemed  a  corridor,  of  which  he  could 
see  only  the  first  few  arches. 

He  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  this 
porch.  Yes,  it  was  a  corridor,  but  an  inter- 
minably long  one.  It  was  but  dimly  lighted — 
small  oil-lamps  were  hung  at  long  intervals 
to  the  beams,  and  only  served  to  make  the 
darkness  visible.  The  end  of  the  corridor  was 
lost  in  gloom.  There  was  not  a  door  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  On  the  left  were 
small,  closely  barred  windows,  which  now  let 
in  a  few  rays  of  reddish  light  from  above, 
so  he  judged  it  must  be  evening.  And  what 
an  unearthly  silence  reigned  in  that  place! 
However,  down  at  the  end.  and  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  might  be  a  door  leading  to  liberty  ! 
It  was  his  last  hope,  so  keeping  under  the 
shadow  on  the  left,  he  crept  slowly  at  full 
length,  courageously  suppressing  a  groan 
whenever  he  struck  one  of  the  wounds  with 
which  his  body  was  covered. 

Suddenly      a      sandaled      footstep      echoed 

through    he  length  of  the  stone  corridor.     He 

ed   with   terror,  his  sight   failed  him, 

sited,   half-dead    with    apprehension 

^ould  be  discovered. 


It  was  a  familiar,  hurrying  to  some  dun- 
geon. His  cowl  concealed  his  countenance, 
and  he  passed  rapidly,  with  a  pair  of  flesh- 
nippers  in  his  hand.  The  rabbi  had  been  so 
terrified  that,  weakened  as  he  was  with  pain 
and  hunger,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  he 
had  strength  to  move.  The  dread  of  having 
to  undergo  additional  torture  in  case  of  being 
found  out  made  him  for  a  moment  think  of 
turning  back,  but  Hope  whispered  to  his  soul 
that  divine  perhaps  which  comforts  us  in  our 
worst  afflictions.  A  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed for  his  rescue!  He  must  not  doubt  it! 
So  he  went  on,  though  exhausted  by  hunger 
and  fear,  toward  possible  escape.  This  sepul- 
chral passage  seemed  to  lengthen  mysteri- 
ously, but  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark- 
ness beyond,  where  there  must  surely  be  some 
exit. 

Again  footsteps  were  heard,  but  this  time 
they  were  heavier  and  slower.  The  black-and- 
white  gowns  and  shovel-hats  of  two  inquisi- 
tors emerged  from  the  darkness.  They  were 
talking  in  low  tones  and  gesticulating,  as  if 
they  were  in  argument  upon  some  important 
subject. 

On  seeing  them,  Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  shut 
his  eyes ;  his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst 
and  a  cold  sweat  of  agony  burst  out  on  him  : 
he  lay  as  if  dead  just  under  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  invoking  the  God  of  David  to   his  aid. 

The  two  inquisitors  stopped  under  the  lamp 
in  the  heat  of  their  discussion.  One  of  them, 
who  was  listening  to  his  companion's  argu- 
ment, kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  rabbi,  and 
he,  not  remarking  the  absent  look  in  those 
staring  orbs,  seemed  already  to  feel  the  red- 
hot  pincers  tearing  his  flesh.  But  the  eyes 
of  the  inquisitor  were  those  of  a  man  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  conversation  and 
studying  his  answer  to  his  companion's  argu- 
ment. 

In  fact,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  two  sinister 
individuals  continued  on  their  way,  slowly, 
and  still  conversing  in  low  tones,  toward  the 
semicircular  court  through  which  the  fugitive 
had  passed.  He  had  not  been  seen  !  It  was 
so  extraordinary'  an  escape  that  the  poor 
wretch,  in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  said  to 
himself:  "Am  I  already  dead,  that  no  one 
sees  me?" 

He  must  hurry  toward  the  place  where  he 
hoped  for  deliverance,  toward  the  shadowy 
end  which  was  now  only  about  thirty  paces 
distant.  So  he  crawled  on  farther,  and  soon 
came  to  the  dark  part  of  this  grewsome  cor- 
ridor. 

He  felt  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  his  hands — 
it  came  from  under  the  door.  Oh,  God !  if 
only  this  door  opened  on  the  outer  world ! 
He  was  giddy  with  hope  and  fear.  He  felt 
the  door,  and  could  discover  no  bolts  nor 
locks — simply  a  latch.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
pressed  the  latch,  which  yielded  silently,  and 
the  door  stood  open  before  him. 

"Halleluiah  !"  sighed  the  rabbi,  in  a  trans- 
port of  thankfulness,  at  the  sight  that  greeted 
his  eyes. 

The  door  had  opened  on  a  garden,  under 
a  sky  bright  with  stars,  on  liberty  and  life  ! 
It  looked  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Toward  the  sierra  in  th3t  direction  was 
safety-  Oh,  he  would  fly  !  he  would  run  all 
night  under  cover  of  the  citron  woods,  the 
perfume  of  which  regaled  his  nostrils  even 
from  this  spot.  Once  in  the  mountains,  he 
would  be  safe.  He  was  breathing  God's  pure 
air,  the  wind  refreshed  him,  his  lungs  grew 
stronger.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  words,  ad- 
dressed to  Lazarus ;  and  to  bless  the  God  who 
had  been  so  infinitely  merciful  "to  iiim,  he 
stretched  forth  his  arms  and  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  firmament. 

Then  he  thought  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his 
arms  descend  upon  himself — he  seemed  to  feel 
these  shadowy  arms  clasp  around  him  and  en- 
velop him — he  was  enfolded  in  a  tender  em- 
brace. A  tall  figure  stood  near  him.  He  low- 
ered his  eyes  and  they  remained  fixed  on  the 
person  before  him  in  horror  and  despair. 

He  was  in  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
himself,  of  the  venerable  Don  Pedro  Arbuez 
d'Espila,  who  was  looking  at  him  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  with  the  loving  expression  of 
a  good  shepherd  who  had  just  rescued  a  lost 
sheep. 

The  sombre,  ascetic-looking  priest  pressed 
the  Jew  to  his  heart  in  a  transport  of  so 
fervent  a  charity  that  the  sharp  points  in  his 
hair-shirt  pressed  into  the  Dominican's  flesh. 
Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  lay  nearly  fainting  with 
grief  in  the  arms  of  Don  Arbuez,  compre- 
hending, in  a  dazed  way,  that  all  the  events 
of  this  evening  were  only  a  premeditated  and 
additional  torture. 

//  was  the  Torture  by  Hope. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor,  with  an  accent  of 
poignant  reproach  and  a  look  of  consterna- 
tion, said:  "What,  my  son!  did  you  wish  to 
leave  us  on  the  eve  of  possible  salvation?" 

And  the  priest,  Don  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila. 
released  from  his  embrace  the  Rabbi  Aser 
Abarbanel. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Villiers  de  Vlsle  Adam 
by  Frctnoult  Sankey. 


Harrison  Grey  Fiske  has  secured  the  dra- 
matic rights  of  W.  J.  Locke's  "Septimus."- 
and  has  selected  George  Arliss  to  create  the 
title  part.  The  work  of  dramatization  has 
been  entrusted  to  Philip  Littell,  who  made  a 
skeleton  version  of  the  play  to  submit  to  the 
novelist.  Mr.  Locke  is  reported  to  have  ap- 
proved this  version. 


The  Country  Child. 
The  Country  Child  has  fragrances 

He  breathes  about  him  as  he  goes.: 
Clear  eyes  that  look  at  distances. 

And    in    his   cheeks   the    wilding    rose. 

The    sun,    the    sun    himself    will    stain 
The  country   face  to   his  own   red, 

The  red-gold   of  the  ripening  grain. 
And    bleach    to    white   the   curly    head. 

He   rises   to    the   morning   lark, 

bleeps  with  the  evening  primroses. 

Before  the  curtain   of  the  dark 

Lets  down  its  splendor,  starred  with  bees. 

He  sleeps  so  sweet  without  a  dream 
Under  brown  cottage  eaves  and  deep, 

His    window    holds    one    stray    moonbeam, 
As  tho  an  angel  kept  his  sleep. 

He  feeds  on  honest  country  fare. 

Drinks  the  clear  water  of  the  spring, 

Green   carpets   wait   him   everywhere, 

Where  he  may   run,  where  he  may  sing. 

He  hath  his  country  lore  by  heart, 
And  what  is  friend  and  what  is  foe: 

Hath  conned   Dame  Nature's  book  apart, 
Her  child  since  he  began  to  grow. 

When  he  is  old,  when  he  goes  sad, 

Hobbling   upon   a   twisted   knee, 
He  keeps   somewhat  of  joys  he  had 

Since  an  old  countryman  is  he. 

He  keeps   his   childhood's   innocencies, 
Tho  bis  old  head  be  bleached  to  snow. 

Forget-me-nots  still  hold  his  eyes, 
And  in  his  cheeks  old  roses  blow. 
— Katharine   Tynan,    in   London    Spectator. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


Note  on  a  Trivial  Matter. 
Sax   Francisco,  June   15,   1909. 

Editor  Argoxa'ct:  Your  issue  of  May  S 
contained  the  review  of  a  book  in  which  Dr. 
James  Paget  makes  an  attack  upon  what  he 
assumes  to  be  the  teachings  and  practice  of 
Christian  Science.  It  is  but  just  to  state, 
however,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  reviewer  characterizes  as  "a  negation  of 
Christianity  itself"  have  never  had  a  place 
in  the  teachings  of  Christian  Science. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian Science  the  doctor  gives  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  who  fell  from  a  third-story  window 
to  the  cement  pavement.  He  describes  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  bleeding  and  suffer- 
ing and  then  declares  that  later  in  the  day 
the  mother  went  to  a  church  service  "rejoic- 
ing" in  "freedom  from  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility."  Had  the  critic  quoted  more 
fully  from  the  Christian  Science  Journal  of 
July.  1S98,  in  which  this  case  was  published, 
he  would  have  stated  that  after  the  mother's 
treatment  the  bleeding  stopped,  all  sense  of 
pain   left,  and  the  child  slept  quietly. 

What  weight  should  be  placed  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  could  so  twist  a  plain 
statement  of  facts?  Olcott  Haskell. 


Overheard  at  a  ball  in  Dublin  :  "Captain, 
is  it  a  married  man  ye  are?"  "I  am."  "Then 
take  your  arm  away,  ye  bold  flirt." 


TO  INVESTORS 

Coupon  Bonds  of  City  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.  Interest 
payable  July  and  January  at  a 
price  netting  a  little  better  than 
5'V,  on  investment. 

REALTY  EXCHANGE 

1047  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Keamy  5863 


Roy  C.  Ward 
Jas.  K.  Polk 


Jas.  W.  Dean 
Geo.  E.  Billings 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312    California   Street.  Phone  Douglas  2283 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


The  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Junction  of 

Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Taylor  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.. 

has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1909,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits  and  6  per  cent  on  term  deposits, 
pavable   on    and    after    Tulv    1 . 

WASHINGTON    DODGE, 

President. 
WILLIAM   CORBIN,    Secretary. 


CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, Market  and  Sansome  Streets;  Branches, 
624  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  3039  Sixteenth  Street. 
— For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  all  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1,  1909. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
July   1,   1909.  E.  G.  TOGNAZZI, 

Manager. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  N.  W. 
corner  California  and  Montgomery  Streets. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  an- 
num of  four  and  one-eighth  (4^)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  (.4)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  July  1,  1909.  A  dividend  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  becomes 
a  part  thereof  and  earns  dividend  from  July  1. 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
Tulv  will  receive  dividend  from  Julv    1. 

R.   M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street;  Mission  Branch, 
2572  Mission  Street,  near  Twenty-Second;  Rich- 
mond Branch,  432  Clement  Street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4  J  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pavable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  July  1,  1909.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1909. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  pavable  on  and  after  Thursdav. 
July  1,  1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal   from  July    1,    1909. 

H.  "C.  KLEYESAHL,  Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAYINGS  BANK.  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
dividends  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July    1,    1909. 

FRED  \Y.   RAY,  Secretary. 


FRENCH  SAYINGS  BANK,  108  Sutter  Street,— 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1 . 
1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  princi- 
pal   from    Tuly    1.    1909. 

CHARLES  CARPY,  President. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter  Street. — For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes. 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1,  1909. 
Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  deposit  ac- 
counts, and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
from  July  1.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
July    10   will   earn    interest    from   Tuly    1. 

WE    A.    BOSTON.    Cashier. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Hirschman  &f  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

announce  the  opening 
of  their  new  store 

at 

220  GRANT  AVENUE 

Between  Post  and  Sutter  Streets 


June  26,  1909. 
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GIORDANO'S    "FEDORA"    AND 
MORALS  OF  MARCUS." 


By  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  management  of  a 
troupe  that  can  give  such  an  excellent,  such 
an  all-round  first-class  performance  of  that 
thoroughly  modern  and  realistic  opera,  "Fe- 
dora," as  was  given  by  the  International 
Grand  Opera  Company,  singing  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  would  do  better  to  put  on  something 
more  modern  than  "II  Trovatore"  for  their 
second  matinee.  At  this  season  many  people 
are  in  summer  cottages  or  resorts  not  more 
than  an  hour's  trip  from  San  Francisco,  and 
they  are  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the 
supposititious  gayeties  of  the  summer  cam- 
paign for  an  occasional  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment at  the  theatres,  if  the  attraction  is  suf- 
ficiently first  class.  At  Ethel  Barrymore's 
second  matinee,  for  instance,  there  was  al- 
most a  packed  house,  although  the  summer 
season  is  thoroughly  inaugurated,  while  on 
her  opening  night,  the  audience  was  only  of 
moderate  size. 

I  came  to  San  Francisco  to  hear  "Fedora," 
the  music  of  which  is  most  beautiful,  and 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  troupe  se- 
lected to  sing  the  Giordano  opera  were,  in  sev- 
eral points,  particularly  well  fitted  to  convey 
the  sentiment  of  this  tragedy  in  a  worldly  set- 
ting. 

For  one  thing  they  were  all  experienced  and 
well-trained  singers ;  and,  for  another,  the 
personnel  and  tone  of  the  company  was  such 
as  to'  enable  them  to  bear  themselves  in 
scenes  representing  the  social  assemblings  in 
the  salon  of  a  princess  with  ease  and  even 
elegance.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  that 
comic  uncouthness  which  we  sometimes  see 
in  blacksmith  tenors  and  farm-hand  baritones, 
and  the  representation  of  the  light  chit-chat, 
the  forming  and  dissolving  of  groups,  and 
the  general  movement  and  stir  of  a  social 
affair  was  admirably  easy  and  spontaneous. 

Mme.  Therry,  a  fine-looking  Frenchwoman, 
who  resembles  what  Bernhardt  would  be, 
spread  to  ampler  proportions,  has  a  fine,  pow- 
erful dramatic  soprano  of  considerable  sweet- 
ness. She  is  also  an  actress  of  much  dramatic 
intensity,  and  while  not  exactly  graceful,  has 
great  abandon  of  gesture  and  attitude,  and,  to 
add  greatly  to  her  other  qualifications,  a  face 
upon  which  the  play  of  expression  is  actually 
histrionic,  instead  of  operatic-conventional. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  good  fortune, 
the  tenor,  Colombini,  is  an  excellent  actor — 
ardent,  eager,  vivacious.  He  is  also  a  well- 
set-up,  fine-looking  fellow,  with  the  compact, 
graceful,  well-poised  body  of  an  athlete.  As 
Loris  Ipanoff,  the  Russian  lover  of  the  Prin- 
cess Fedora,  he  was  able  thoroughly  to  give 
us  the  illusion — something  always  to  be"  un- 
speakably grateful  for — although  his  powerful 
voice  has  steel  filings  in  it,  and  at  times  lacks 
resonance. 

Little  Mile.  Donner,  with  her  charmingly 
pretty  face,  her  slight,  daintily  rounded  figure, 
and  her  butterfly  charm,  was  a  Countess  Olga 
with  a  voice  of  winning  sweetness,  although 
the  young  singer  is  as  yet  too  immature  to 
be  a  brilliant  vocalist. 

Another  important  detail,  the  magnificent 
orchestral  score  of  the  opera  was  beautifully 
played,  under  the  splendid  leadership  of 
Signor   Merola. 

"Fedora"  is  an  opera  in  which  the  beauty 
and  dramatic  significance  of  the  orchestration 
;s  of  an  importance  almost  equal  to  the  vocal- 
ism.  In  it  Giordano  has  composed  a  master- 
piece. The  original  Sardou  play  has  proved 
to  be  an  ideal  vehicle  for  the  book  of  an 
opera,  and  one  of  the  striking  features  in  the 
composition  is  the  contrast  of  the  light,  social 
note  with  the  sombre,  slow-moving  chords  of 
tragedy.  For  this  reason  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  the  composition. 

Some  of  the  music  was  of  a  Verdiesque 
sweetness,  notably  that  in  the  movement  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Prefect's  examination 
into  the  particulars  surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion. 

In  Giordano's  Intermezzo  there  was,  in 
those  measures  following  closely  upon  the 
opening  bars,  a  faint  suggestion  of  Mascagni's 
Intermezzo.  But  the  resemblance  quickly 
passed  away,  and  the  composition  holds  its 
own  for  beauty  and  that  searching,  sensuous 
sweetness  of  which  only  the  Latins  seem  to 
know  the  secret.  It  is  given  as  a  sort  of 
mirror  of  Fedora's  sombre  thoughts,  a  retro- 
spect of  her  earlier  tragedy,  as  she  sits  in 
solitude  reviewing  her  past  and  deciding  the 
future,  in  the  light  of  her  knowledge  of 
Ipanoffs  secret. 

There   are   many   dramatic   passages   in    the 


opera — for  the  story  offers  great  opportunities. 
It  is  the  old  idea  of  vengeance  returning  as 
a  boomerang  upon  the  avenger,  who,  like  the 
reforming  sinner,  finds  that  repentance  does 
not  do  away  with  the  consequences  of  his  sin. 
Olga  and  her  flirtations  offer  the  contrast  that 
gayety  and  youth  perpetually  make  to  the 
tragedies  of  life.  There  is,  too,  a  charming 
mountain  song,  with  a  murmurous  accompani- 
ment from  the  orchestra,  at  the  opening  of 
the  third  act,  and  the  arrangement  by  which 
Boleslav's  piano  selection  played  at  the  prin- 
cess's reception  serves  as  an  accompaniment 
to  her  aria  is  a  most  felicitous  one. 

But  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  opera 
are  always  those  which  are  charged  with  the 
note  of  tragedy.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a 
seasoned  subject  really  to  give  an  emotional 
response  to  scenes  in  opera,  but  in  the  long 
scene  in  which  Loris  Ipanoff  recites  his 
family  sorrows,  the  music  was  charged  with 
woe  unutterable,  and  brought  with  it  a  cor- 
responding mood  of  sadness. 

The  changing  of  the  music  in  the  final  act 
from  the  charming. scene  of  raillery  between 
De  Siriex — a  role  which  was  exceedingly  well 
sung  and  acted  by  Arcangeli — and  Countess 
Olga,  when  the  former  finally  reveals  to  Fe- 
dora the  coil  of  fate  in  which  she  is  involved, 
is  very  effective. 

The  finale  comes  when  Fedora,  dreading 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  her  deeply 
wronged  husband,  drinks  of  "the  cup  of  trem- 
bling," and  dies  in  his  forgiving  arms,  while 
the  orchestra  wails  and  wails  a  farewell  and 
a  requiem  of  thrilling  sweetness,  and  the  dis- 
tant mountaineer  sings  an  altered  note  of 
sadness  and  farewell. 


As  Carlotta  the  soulless,  cherry-lipped 
sucker  of  sweet  comfits,  playing  like  a  baby 
with  her  tiny  red  slippers,  naively  admiring 
her  own  fairy-like  charms,  and  working  enor- 
mous execution  in  the  admiring  sensibilities 
of  guffawing  masculines,  Marie  Doro  won,  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  an 
unqualified  success.  The  little  actress  is  an  act- 
ress indeed,  and  in  all  points  fitted  to  a  mar- 
vel to  the  role.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
made  for  it.  Her  prettiness,  her  youthfulness 
of  appearance,  her  diminutiveness,  her  fasci- 
nating daintiness,  her  child-like  coquetries, 
and  her  temperamental  adaptiveness  to  the 
role  made  of  her  a  Carlotta  that  the  author 
himself  could  not  cavil  at  in  a  single  point. 

Carlotta's  deficiency  of  a  sense  of  humor 
is  remarked  on  by  Sir  Marcus,  who  says  drily, 
when  the  topic  of  her  marriage  is  the  ques- 
tion, "You  can  not  be  married  to  any  one, 
my  dear,  until  you  can  see  a  joke." 

And  this  childlike  imperviousness  to  humor 
is  very  prettily  conveyed  by  Marie  Doro. 
who,  as  the  little  Turkish  witch,  turns  quick, 
inquiring,  puzzled  glances,  with  bird-like 
movements  of  her  head,  from  one  talker  to 
the  other,  looking  as  bright-eyed  and  uncom- 
prehending as  a  baby  scrutinizing  a  sunbeam. 

She  is  a  quick-witted  little  actress,  and  loses 
not  a  point.  No  player  who  is  so  deft,  and 
sure,  and  supple  in  her  movements,  so  life- 
like in  her  expressions,  so  appropriate  in  ges- 
ture and  attitude  makes  a  chance  success.  It 
is  evident,  in  spite  of  her  musical  comedy 
career,  that  Miss  Doro  is  a  student  and  a 
hard-working  one.  She  has  been  assisted  in 
her  success,  of  course,  by  her  physical  adapt- 
ability to  the  role,  but  over  and  beyond  that 
is  the  carefully  worked  out  detail  which  she 
has  put  into  all  that  childish  trickiness,  all 
those  spontaneous-seeming  witcheries,  of 
little  Carlotta. 

One  matter  of  detail  is  the  accent  used  in 
representing  the  harem-bred  fugitive.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Miss  Doro  had  nothing  to  go 
on,  and  was  obliged  to  imagine  Carlotta's  ac- 
cent, but  the  main  point  is  that  it  sounded 
foreign,  and  could  not  be  localized,  and  be- 
sides, it  was  a  pretty  and  rather  bewitching 
little  accent. 

Edwin  Arden's  Sir  Marcus  offered  a  good 
contrast,  in  its  philosophic  calm,  and  its  drily 
humorous  observation  of  the  elfin  tricks  of  the 
baronet's  bewildering  live  toy,  although  the 
artificiality  which  I  remember  as  a  marked 
feature  of  Edwin  Arden's  acting  when  he  was 
starring  down  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  some 
years  ago  is  not  wholly  eliminated,  enor- 
mously as  he  is  improved  since  then.  I 
thought  the  best  feature  in  his  impersonation 
was  its  flavor  of  contemplative  humor,  and 
the  worst  a  rather  theatric  trick  he  has  of 
using  his  eyes. 

Frederick  Tiden,  who  seems  to  have  settled 
down  to  one  specialty,  was  the  Sebastian  Pas- 
quale  of  the  book  minus  his  more  picturesque 
characteristics.  Mary  K.  Taylor  was  a  rather 
wooden  and  springless  Judith,  although  she 
did  do  very  well  in  representing  Judith's  sud- 
den inward  rigidities  over  her  polished  so- 
ciety surface  when  Carlotta  touched  her  on 
the  raw  with  a  guilelessly  tentative  finger. 

Marie  Wainwright,  in  gorgeous  array,  made 
an  imposing  and  well-acted  dowager.  Fred 
Eric's  Hamdi  Effendi  was  effectively  foreign 
and  not  too  melodramatic,  and  William 
Postance  and  Marion  Abbott  acted  excellently 
as  Sir  Marcus's  two  devoted  retainers. 

The  play  has  been  put  in  very  good  shape 
by  the  author,  who  may  have  had  a  play  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  book.  At  any  rate 
it  bristles  with  apt  epigrams,  such  as  "A  co- 
quette is  a  female  who  flaunts  her  sex  as  a 
bullfighter  does  his  red  rag  merely  to  make  in- 
furiated   animals    fight." 


Too  much  epigram  is  stilted,  but  Mr.  Locke 
does  not  stay  up  on  stilts,  and  when  Sir 
Marcus  says  to  Carlotta,  the  est  ray,  simply 
and  imperatively.  "Go  and  get  washed."  the 
humor  is  direct  and  spontaneous. 

The  climax  to  the  third  act,  when  the  baro- 
net discovers  that  Sebastian  has  stolen  his 
pretty  toy,  comes  rather  tamely,  principally, 
I  think,  because  Mr.  Arden  did  not  exactly 
rise  to  it. 

The  last  act  is  too  long.  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake  in  the  play  to  revive  Judith's  treach- 
ery as  given  in  the  book.  We  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  sympathize  with  her  undis- 
turbed. 

Evidently  Pasquale  is  brought  on  in  the  last 
act  in  order  to  prove  that  Carlotta  had  not, 
ceased  to  be  a  sinless  child  in  her  elopement, 
but  a  disagreeable  effect  is  left  upon  the 
mind,  and  a  tacit  reproach  against  the  manli- 
ness of  Sir  Marcus,  from  the  fact  that  Se- 
bastian was  currish,  sneering,  and  insulting, 
and  did  not  receive  from  Carlotta's  incensed 
guardian  the  good  big  biff  on  the  jaw  that  he 
richly  deserved.  I  think  also  that  Carlotta's 
plaintiveness  in  this  act  is  too  long  drawn  out. 


Lectures,  Entertainments,  and  Concerts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  the 
University  summer  session,  there  will  be 
popular  lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated, 
in  Hearst  Hall  on  Monday  and  Friday  even- 
ings by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  visiting  members  of  the  faculty.  These 
will  be  free  to  those  enrolled  as  summer  ses- 
sion students  on  presentation  of  their  regis- 
tration cards.  Others  may  obtain  season 
tickets  for  the  twelve  lectures  for  $3.50.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  35  cents  each.  For  the 
Wednesday  evenings  during  this  summer  ses- 
sion the  chairman  of  the  musical  and  dra- 
matic committee  of  the  university  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  very  attractive  musical 
and  literary  entertainments  in  Hearst  hall  by 
the  best  talent  obtainable.  On  June  23,  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Liza  Lehmann's  song- 
cycle  from  his  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  "In  a  Persian  Garden,"  was 
given  by  a  quartette  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Perry.  On  June  30  Mrs. 
Herbert  Sanford  Howard  will  give  an  inter- 
pretative reading  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin," 
with  excerpts  from  the  opera  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walter  Manchester.  On  July  7. 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Tennyson,  a  quartette  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  John  Carrington  will  give 
songs  from  his  works,  set  to  music  by  Balfe, 
Baraby,  Whelpley,  Tosti,  Sullivan,  and  other 
composers.  On  July  14,  in  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  births  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Chopin,  the  Minetti  String  Quar- 
tette and  a  first-class  pianist  will  give  a  pro- 
gramme made  up  from  their  works.  On  July 
21,  in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of 
Poe,  Lincoln,  and  Holmes,  songs,  readings, 
and  recitations  from  their  writings  will  be 
given.  On  July  28,  Mr.  Marshall  Darrach  of 
New  York  will  recite  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
beth." Season  tickets  for  these  six  enter- 
tainments will  be  $1.50  ;  single  admission,  35 
cents. 

For  the  Saturday  evenings  during  the  sum- 
mer session  the  musical  and  dramatic  com- 
mittee has  announced  a  series  of  concerts  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  by  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
Band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Paul  Stein- 
dorff.  Season  tickets  for  the  six  concerts  will 
be,  for  the  upper  section,  $1.00;  for  the  chair 
section,  $1.50.  Single  admission  to  the  upper 
section  will  be  25  cents,  to  the  chair  section, 
33  cents. 

For  the  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  sum- 
mer session  the  musical  and  dramatic  com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  a  series  of  half-hours 
of  music  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  beginning  at 
4  o'clock,  free  to  the  public. 


An  acrobat's  "fire  divp"  in  a  Boston  sum- 
mer park,  is  probably  the  most  spectacular 
performance  ever  put  on  before  the  public. 
Standing  on  the  platform  of  a  tower  sixty 
feet  above  the  swimming  tank,  the  surface 
of  which  is  a  mass  of  flames,  the  specially 
constructed  diving  suit  he  wears  is  oil  soaked 
and  then  set  ablaze.  With  flames  surround- 
ing his  entire  body  he  shoots  down  through 
the  air  like  a  comet  and  disappears  in  the 
midst  of  flames  which  leap  to  a  height  of 
twenty   feet   to   receive  him. 


Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Balfour  met  for  the 
first  time  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy 
in  London.  During  the  ensuing  conversation 
Miss  Terry  remained  strangely  silent.  Pres- 
ently the  unionist  leader  had  to  leave  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Ellen  Terry  at  last 
found  her  tongue.  Her  host  was  relieved  to 
find  that  she  had  not  been  bored.  Bringing 
her  closed  hand  down  on  the  table,  she-  ex 
claimed  with  a  glance  toward  the  door  through 
which  Mr.  Balfour  had  passed :  "I  think 
that's  a  duck  of  a  man  !" 


Geraldine  Farrar,  who  will  sing  the  role  of 
Charlotte  in  Massenet's  opera  "Werther" 
when  it  is  given  next  season  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  is  being  coached  in  the 
part  by  the  French  composer. 
-•  —      - 

Louis  James  is  preparing  an  elaborate 
production  of  "Henry  YIII,"  in  which  he  will 
be  seen  next  season. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  26.  1909. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  stale  old  question  of  international 
marriages  comes  once  more  to  the  front. 
This  time  it  is  Anna  A.  Rogers,  who  writes 
in  the  Atlantic  for  June  and  again  beckons 
out  into  view  the  old  hackneyed  phrases  of 
"titled  decadents,"  etc,  with  which  we  are 
made  so  sadly  familiar  every  time  a  rich 
American  girl  marries  a  foreigner  who  is  not 
rich  and  who  is  therefore  decadent.  By  the 
way,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  decadent, 
over  and  above  its  obvious  implication  of 
some  one  whom  we  do  not  like  and  whose 
ways  are  not  quite  our  ways  ? 

We  should  like  to  ask  Anna  A.  Rogers  to  be 
more  specific,  to  stoop  for  a  moment  from  the 
lofty  plane  of  generalities  to  the  prosaic  and 
uninteresting  level  of  fact.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  lady  to  do  this,  but  will  she  try  ?  When 
she  talks  about  the  "present  humiliating 
slave  trade  in  which  rich  American  girls  are 
sold  to  the  titled  decadents  of  England  and 
the  Continent,"  will  she  say  whom  she  means  ? 
Will  she  give  names? 

Of  course  we  all  know  whom  she  means, 
but  it  would  be  so  interesting  to  persuade  a 
lady  to  divulge"  the  paucity  of  her  facts. 
When  she  would  have  us  infer  that  her 
strictures  are  the  result  of  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inter- 
national marriage,  actually  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  she  has  some  half  dozen  instances  in 
mind — no  more  and  probably  less.  Out  of 
the  scores  of  such  marriages  between  well- 
known  people  less  than  half  a  dozen  have 
subsequently  aired  their  unhappiness  in  public 
or  washed  their  dirty  linen  on  the  street. 
Anna  A.  Rogers  speaks  of  the  "titled  de- 
cadents of  England  and  the  Continent." 
When  she  speaks  of  England  she  means  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  no 
one  else,  and  she  does  not  know  any  more 
about  the  Marlboroughs  than  the  backstairs 
reporter  and  his  ally  the  chambermaid  choose 
to  tell  or  to  invent. 


One  of  the  latest  of  these  marriages  is  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Granard  to  Miss  Mills.  Is  the 
Earl  of  Granard  a  decadent?  He  is  at  least 
an  energetic  politician  and  works  just  as  hard 
as  though  he  had  to  earn  his  living.  Was 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  a  decadent  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  is  true,  is  not  titled,  but  he 
might  have  been  had  he  wished,  half  a  dozen 
times  over.  Is  he  decadent  ?  But  there  is  no 
need  to  go  on.  Crossing  the  channel  to  the 
Continent,  we  find,  it  is  true,  some  two  or 
three  flagrant  and  iniquitous  marriages.  We 
find  also  a  number  of  other  marriages,  and 
by  far  the  majority,  where  the  American  wife 
has  been  a  splendid  colleague  to  a  worthy 
husband,  adding  to  his  laurels  of  patriotic 
and  social  service.  Was  Count  von  Waldersee 
a  decadent?  The  ready  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
would  do  well  to  put  that  question  to  the 
countess.  The  wife  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. M.  Jusserand,  is  an  American,  but  she 
does  not  consider  that  her  brilliant  husband 
is  a  decadent.     Xor  does  amr  one  else. 

The  slur  upon  the  American  girl  herself 
may  pass  without  notice.  If  these  girls  are 
"sold"  in  a  "slave  trade"  who  sells  them  ? 
What  contemptible  nonsense  it  all  is. 

But  none  the  less  we  have  the  admission 
that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  American  man- 
He  does  not  make  himself  attractive : 

The  habit  and  fury  of  work,  unreasoning, 
illogical,  quite  unrelated  to  any  need,  is  a  mas- 
culine disease  in  this  country,  and  the  whole 
social  system  has  for  years  paid  the  inevitable 
penalty.  Here  and  there  a  man  tries  to  stop  in 
time,  but  finds  himself  obsessed  by  work  so  that 
he  can  no  longer  think  of  anything  else.  He  is 
as  much  a  slave  to  it  as  is  any  opium-taker  to  his 
drug,  and  drunkard  to  his  potion.  It  is  a  grave 
danger,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
whole  American   civilization. 


The  American  girl  has  had  enough  of  amus- 
ing tired  men.  She  wants  a  companion  with 
animal  spirits,  with  human  interests,  with  a 
capacity   for  amusement: 

Tired  men  fill  our  vaudeville  theatres — for  there 
at  least  the  audience  is  largely  masculine — even 
in  the  daytime.  They  are  too  near  exhaustion  to 
do  more  than  listen  to  wit  quite  easy  of  compre- 
hension. 

Our  girls  are  accustomed  to  amusing  tired  men. 
That  joy  of  being  amused,  of  being  interested  by 
a  man  of  the  world,  is  not  to  be  omitted  in  any 
just  weighing  of  the  question  of  why  they  find 
foreigners  attractive;  and  as  time  passes,  in  spite 
of  all  the  bitter  disillusionments  of  the  past,  our 
rich  girls  will  make  moie  and  more  unflattering 
selections  from  among  suitors  from  across  the  seas. 
And  it  is  full  time  our  young  men  awakened  to 
their  own  share  in  the  causes  which  lead  to  such 
a   condition. 

If  our  rich  girls  make  "unflattering  selec- 
tions" what  becomes  of  the  "sold-into- 
slavery"  theory"-  But  the  lady  has  a  right  to 
be  illogical.  Indeed,  being  a  lady,  it  is  her 
duty.      And  again  we  are  told: 

The     American     masculine     claim     of     a":  s 
in    bis   work  does  not  in  the  least  justify  such   a 
condition.      Frenchmen     support     their     wives     and 
still    find    time    to    go    shopping    with    them,    too ! 
Englishmen   do    likewise,    and    find    energy    left    to 
place  their  sons  in  school,  energy  to  watch  keenly 
the  love  :j»airs  of  their  daughters,    unhesitatingly 
bidding  this  or  that  man   to  be  gone:   moral  cour- 
age and  physical  vitality  left  after  the  day's  work 
fact,    as  well   as  in    fancy,   "the   head   of 
They  have  the  wisdom  to  leave  hours 
for   pure  boyishness  of  living. 

- :  more,  what  about  the  "slave  market" 


theory-  If  the  Frenchman  and  the  English- 
man go  shopping  with  their  wives  the  slavery 
would  seem  to  be  theirs,  for  there  is  surely 
no  such  picture  of  abject  humiliation  as  that 
of  the  husband  who  twaits  his  mistress's 
pleasure  in  the  milli]  -  store.  Slavery  in- 
deed ! 

The  price  of  French  bachelors  has  a  dis- 
tinctly upward  tendency  Mme.  Madeleine 
Lemaire,  the  well-kno  *^  artist,  says  she  re- 
cently heard  a  youni  5  awry  hunter  declare 
that  he  would  not  marry  any  girl  unless  she 
had  $80,000.  He  added  cynically  that  her 
character,  disposition,  and  accomplishments 
were  unimportant  details.  The  dowry  was 
the  only  thing  that  counted : 

Mme.  Adolphe  Brisson,  wife  of  the  eminent  dra- 
matic critic,  says  that  one  reason  why  the  young 
men  of  today  insist  on  fiancees  with  money  is  that 
the  expensive  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  modern 
young  woman  can  not  be  gratified  on  a  small  in- 
come. Formerly  a  girl  who  brought  her  husband 
a  dowry  of  $20,000  was  considered  very  eligible, 
but  today  that  amount  is  looked  upon  as  insig- 
cificant. 

M.  Paul  Margueritte,  the  author,  laments  the 
exaggerated  importance  attached  to  the  dowry  in 
France,  and  M.  Marcel  Prevost,  the  distinguished 
novelist,  commends  the  system  of  "love  matches" 
obtaining  in  England.  He  and  the  others  men- 
tioned are  unanimous  in  hoping  for  the  abolition 
of  the  "dot"   in  French  marriages. 


Probably  a  man  never  reveals  so  much  of 
his  true  inwardness  as  when  he  is  being  pho- 
tographed, and  knowing  this  he  has  the  wis- 
dom to  insist  that  the  operation  shall  be  done 
in  private.  There  is  an  old  joke  about  the 
painless  nature  of  photography,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  hurts  nearly  as  much  as  having 
the  hair  cut,  and  every  man  knows  the  misery 
of  that 

There  is  a  photographer  in  Washington  who 
has  photographed  a  succession  of  Presidents. 
He  ought  to  regard  the  confidences  of  the 
studio  very  much  as  a  priest  preserves  the 
sanctities  of  the  confessional,  but  he  takes  a 
lighter  view  of  his  earthly  mission  and  is 
quite  willing  to  talk  about  his  experiences. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Taft  has  proved 
patient  under  photographic  ministrations,  but 
no  one  can  say  how  long  this  outward  calm 
will  last.  He  is  a  good  sitter,  falls  naturally 
into  easy  and  suitable  postures,  and  does  not 
have  to  be  told  to  look  pleasant. 

For  the  photographer  it  is  a  case  of  calm 
after  storm.  He  had  lived  through  seven 
years  of  photographic  storm  and  stress  and 
had  struggled  to  do  his  whole  dun-  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Xever  was  there  such  a  sitter ; 
"it  appeared  to  be  a  positive  misery'  for  him  to 
stick  to  one  position  for  more  than  two  sec- 
onds." And  there  was  that  aggressive  chin 
that  would  protrude  "despite  the  fact  that  I 
yanked  his  head  back  half  a  dozen  times." 
To  endeavor  to  persuade  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
form  into  artistic  postures  "was  like  moving 
a  sackful  of  steel  billets." 

And  yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  to  be  photo- 
graphed— cela  va  sans  dire.  At  least  he  liked 
to  examine  the  finished  pictures,  asking  for 
proofs  of  all  the  negatives  taken  and  usually 
ordering  copies  from  each  of  them.  During 
the  last  two  years  he  avoided  full  or  three- 
quarter  length  poses.  He  had  an  uneasy 
realization  that  in  spite  of  all  the  exercise  he 
took  he  was  growing  stout,  and  he  did  not 
wish  that  the  camera  should  immortalize  that 
unpleasant  fact. 

Good   and   bad    sitt*  -    h^-~    alter- 

nated  in    the  pre=idetf  .Booth  ^  -Kin- 

ley  was  a  gocd  sitter  a^_  .-*ographer 

at  his   ease  not   only   by*  ^ndness   of  his 

manner,  but  by  the  aNe  -or  naturalness  that 
never  left  him.  Mr.  M**^  ~*Kvas  the  least 
vain  personage  that  ^  -±-  leveled  a  lens 
at." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
mauvais  sttjet.  He  hated  to  be  photographed, 
he  hated  the  photographer,  he  hated  to  sit 
still,  and  he  hated  to  Save  the  negatives  re- 
touched or  the  exaggerations  removed  from 
the  lines  and  wrinkles.  Then,  too,  he  always 
wanted  a  conventional  pose,  the  left  hand  be- 
neath the  flap  of  the  frock  coat  or  something 
of  that  kind.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
friendly  intercessions  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  there 
would  today  be  a  dearth  of  the  presentments 
of   the    Democratic    President. 

Mr.  Harrison  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  photographer,  being  very  sensitive  as 
to  his  short  stature,  but  Mr.  Arthur,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  perfection  itself.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  much  of  the  fine  gentleman  that  his 
theatrical  poses  had  to  be  toned  down  just  a 
little. 


Will  Irwin  tries  to  say  something  in  de- 
fense of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  deprived 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  of  the  great 
Holbein  picture  in  order  to  sell  it  for  $300,- 
000.  The  duke,  we  are  told,  was  really  hard 
up  and  was  forced  to  his  action  by  the  Budget 
proposals  that  bear  so  hardly  upon  the  splen- 
did paupers  of  the  aristocracy.  The  money. 
says  Mr.  Irwin,  is  no  doubt  safely  invested  in 
some  foreign  security  that  pays  a  comfortable 
dividend. 

The  plea  will  hardly  avail.  The  duke  was 
certainly  not  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  budget 
bill  that  had  not  come  into  operation  and 
might  never  come  into  operation,  and  he  had 
sold  his  picture  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  introduction  of  the  budget.  Moreover, 
we   have  to  remember  that  in   England  there 


is  no  tax  upon  personal  property.  If  the  duke 
had  possessed  fifty  Holbeins  they  would  not 
have  cost  him  one  cent  in  taxation,  but  the 
moment  he  turns  his  picture  into  interest- 
bearing  money,  the  income-tax  collector  comes 
knocking  at  his  door.  To  retrench  by  turning 
untaxed  property  into  taxable  property  is  a 
curious  form  of  economy,  unless,  of  course, 
the  duke  intends  to  invest  his  money  in  some 
secret  way  and  omit  the  little  transaction  from 
the  tax  schedule.  Such  things  have  been 
heard  of. 

Another  distressed  duke  is  his  grace  of 
Bedford,  who  is  so  pitifully  penniless,  al- 
though he  owns  a  large  part  of  London,  that 
he  has  offered  to  sell  his  Cambridgeshire  es- 
tate to  the  government.  Then  there  is  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  world,  but  who  sees 
himself  in  his  mind's  e}*e  on  a  weekly  pil- 
grimage to  the  pawnshop.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  his  home  rule  bill  the  duke 
was  so  indignant  that  he  sold  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  the  prime  minister,  as  he  could  no 
longer  bear  to  be  reminded  of  a  statesman 
who  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  ducal  estimation. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  he  sold  it  at 
a  handsome  profit,  but  that's  another  story. 
Xow  his  grace  of  Westminster  is  once  more 
in  a  state  of  indignation,  and  this  time  at  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  bill,  so  he  has  notified  all 
the  old  family  pensioners  upon  his  estate  that 
they  had  better  apply  for  their  pensions  to 
the  government,  as  he  can  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  payments. 


The  idea  that  certain  historic  jewels  bring 
bad  luck  to   their  owners  is  an  old   one,   and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
dubbed  as  a  superstition  except  upon  the  gen-  I 
eral   theory   that  whatever  we   do   not  happen  I 
to    understand   isn't   so.     As   soon   as   we   can 


establish  a  successful  claim  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  all  the  subtle  and  mysterious  forces  of 
nature  we  may  venture  to  laugh  at  supersti- 
tions, but  until  then  our  hilarity  will  be  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind  rather  than  of  a  strong 
one.  It  is  not  more  essentially  impossible 
that  a  jewel  should  cause  disaster  than  that 
a  mosquito  should  carry  malaria,  although  we 
may  understand  the  process  in  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other.  A  good  deal  of  the  scien- 
tific advance  of  today  is  no  more  than  an 
adoption  of  the  superstitions  of  yesterday, 
a  legalization  of  the  beliefs  that  were  for- 
merly illegal. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  case  of  the  Hope 
diamond,  and  around  this  stone  the  most  sin- 
ister of  forces  are  supposed  to  linger.  It 
was  originally  the  property  of  an  Indian 
rajah,  from  whom  it  was  violently  stolen  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  various 
vicissitudes  and  various  owners  who  parted 
with  it  as  quickly  as  they  could,  generally 
under  circumstances  of  misfortune,  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  it  is  said  that  all  his 
heirs  who  owned  the  diamond  came  to  tragic 
ends.  When  Lord  Francis  Hope  met  with 
overwhelming  misfortune  he  sold  the  stone 
to  an  American  named  Frankel.  who  seems 
to  have  bought  the  ill-luck  with  it,  for  dur- 
ing tHe  financial  crisis  of  last  year  Mr. 
Frankel  found  it  advisable  to  sell  the  stone, 
and  curiously  enough  its  purchaser  was  our 
old  friend  Abdul  Hamid.  lately  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  now  a  forlorn  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople. If  any  one  should  make  us  a 
present  of  the  Hope  diamond — by  no  means  a 
likely  event — we  do  not  say  positively  that 
we  should  refuse  it,  but  it  would  certainly 
find  its  way  to  the  sign  of  the  three  balls 
without  avoidable  delay.  As  the  man  said  of 
the  christening  ceremony,  "There  may  be 
something  in  it." 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

are  introducing  an  exclusive  assortment  of 

Chamber,  Dining  and  Living  Room  Suites 
and  Single  Pieces  in 

FLANDERS  FURNITURE 

A    SERVICEABLE    AND    POPULAR 
NEW  EFFECT  AFTER  I6TH  CENTURY 

DUTCH  DESIGNS 

Strongly  constructed  and  very  durable.    This  style  is  more 
graceful,  lighter  and  less  severe  than  the  Mission  Design 

Very  Moderate  Prices 

216-228  SUTTER  STREET 


New  York 


Also 


Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  RATES 


TO 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition 

fir  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  from 


Saa  Francisco $32.50 

Lathrop 32.50 

Stockton 32.50 

Suisun 32.50 

Davis 32.50 


Martinez $32.50 

Napa 32.75 

Santa  Rosa 33.60 

Calistoga 33.95 

Glen  Ellen 33.55 


Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May 
25  to  Sept.  30,  and  cover  two  months" 
trip  going  and  coming  via  the  famous 


Shasta  Route  of  &e  Southern  Pacific 


Stopovers  going  and  coming.      Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you 
to  select  from.     Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc. 

or  address 

Dept.  Adv.,  948  FLOOD  BUILDING,  for  information 


June  26,  1909. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

He  had  never  been  to  sea  before.  "Can 
you  keep  anything  on  your  stomach?"  the  ship 
doctor  asked.  "No,  sir."  he  returned  feebly, 
"nothing  but  my  hand." 


A  Western  school  journal  is  responsible  for 
the  story  that  a  youthful  pupil  in  the  history 
class  wrote  the  following  statement :  "The 
American  War  of  Independence  took  place 
because  the  Colonies  refused  to  submit  to 
taxation  without  temptation." 


Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  when  attorney -general, 
was  once  examining  a  countrywoman,  and  thus 
addressed  her:  "Xow,  Mary  O'Connor,  tell 
me  all  you  know,"  etc.  The  witness,  casting 
an  indignant  look  at  her  questioner,  said  with 
asperity :  "Mrs.  O'Connor,  if  you  plaze, 
Pether !" 

Some  of  the  Italian  employees  of  the  mam- 
moth smelter  in  Shasta  County  have  queer 
ideas  of  "English  as  she  is  spoke."  A  recent 
applicant  for  attention  at  the  company  hos- 
pital, when  asked  what  ailed  him,  replied 
"Sick  finger  on  foot,"  and  another  described 
a  familiar,  old-fashioned  complaint  as  "sick 
in  de  belt." 


Former  Representative  Amos  J.  Cummings 
of  New  York  was  once  city  editor  of  the  Sun. 
One  Saturday  night  it  was  announced  that 
all  the  saloons  were  to  be  closed  next  day. 
Cummings  called  his  star  reporter,  Murray. 
"Tom,"  he  said,  "go  out  tomorrow  and  find 
out  if  the  saloons  are  selling  liquor."  It  was 
Thursday  when  Tom  again  appeared  at  his 
desk.     "They  were,"  he  reported. 

A  little  girl,  stopping  in  Boston  en  route 
from  Connecticut  to  Maine  was  very  de- 
sirous of  taking  a  beautiful  Angora  cat  to 
the  woods  with  her.  Her  mother  objected  on 
the  ground  of  the  care  and  inconvenience  of 
traveling  with  the  pet,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
the  child  by  offering  to  give  her  a  dollar  to 
spend  in  Boston  if  she  would  give  up  the  idea. 
The  little  girl  thought  it  over,  then  replied: 
"But.  mother,  how  much  longer  a  cat  would 
last  than   a   dollar." 


An  old  lady  who  was  fond  of  her  dissenting 
minister  once  wearied  Lamb  by  the  length  of 
her  praises.  "I  speak  because  I  know  him 
well,"  said  she.  "Well,  I  don't — I  don't — 
but  damn  him,  at  a  venture!"  On  another 
occasion,  Lamb  was  invited  to  a  party  where 
the  room  was  crowded  with  children.  Their 
noise  and  tricks  plagued  him  not  a  little,  and 
at  supper,  when  toasts  were  flying  to  and  fro, 
he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  "m-much 
ca-ca-calumniated  g-g-good  King  Herod !" 


In  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land there  was  an  Episcopal  church,  which 
had  two  mission  chapels,  commonly  known  as 
the  East  End  Mission  and  the  North  End 
Mission,  from  the  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  were  respectively  located.  One  day  the 
rector  gave  out  the  notices,  in  his  most  dis- 
tinguished, high-church  tone,  as  follows : 
"There  will  be  a  service  at  the  North  End 
Mission  at  three  o'clock,  and  at  the  East  End 
at  five.  Children  will  be  baptized  at  both 
ends." 


Grant  Allen  relates  that  he  was  sitting  one 
day  under  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx,  turning 
for  some  petty  point  of  detail  to  his  Baedeker. 
A  sheik  looked  at  him  sadly,  and  shook  his 
head.  "Murray  good,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn 
voice  of  warning;  "Baedeker  no  good.  What 
for  you  use  Baedeker?"  "No,  no;  Baedeker 
is  best,"  answered  Mr.  Allen ;  "why  do  you 
object  to  Baedeker?"  The  sheik  crossed  his 
hands,  and  looked  down  on  him  with  the  pity- 
ing eyes  of  Islam.  "Baedeker  bad  book,"  he 
repeated ;  "Murray  very,  very  good.  Murray 
say,  'Give  the  sheik  half  a  crown' ;  Baedeker 
say,  'Give  the   sheik   a   shilling.'  " 


Alexandre  Dumas  could  not  refuse  a  re- 
quest. One  day  he  gave  a  man  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  in  Brussels.  The 
latter,  a  wealthy  merchant,  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  life  pleasant  for  Dumas's 
friend.  '  fter  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the 
man   S'  ■"•^appeared,  and  with   him  the 

best    '  merchant's     stable.      Six 

montl._  visited  Dumas,  and 

upbra  of    people     he 

recommended     to    bis    considera'io'-        "Dear 
friend,"    he  shark. 

H<         'e  the  best  h->rse  in  my  s' 
ished,  Dumas  raised  his  ha  heaven 

and  cried;     "Wha:  j,  too?" 


A     n - . 
remonstrate  man    miUiner, 

because   he    charged    her   six    hundren 
for    a    dress.         -  tbc    lady, 

"could  be  bought  for  one  hurd'- 
surely  the  work  of  making 
paid     for     with     twenty-five     dolla 
"Madame,"    replied    the    outraged    tailor, 
to  M.   Constant,  the  painter,  and  say  to  him  : 
'Here  is  a  canvas  and  colors,  value  one  dollar. 
Paint  me  a  picture  on  that  canvas  with  these 
paints,    and    I    will   pay   you    thirty-three    and 


one-third  cents.'  What  would  be  the  answer  ? 
'Madame,  this  is  no  payment  for  an  artist.' 
No,  but  I  say  more.  If  you  think  my  terms 
are  too  high,  keep  the  dress  and  pay  me  noth- 
ing. Art  does  not  descend  to  the  pettiness 
of  haggling."  History  does  not  record  the 
lady's  reply. 

Roger,  the  celebrated  French  tenor,  on  one 
occasion  was  engaged  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs  to  sing  at  the  house  of  a  rich 
financier.  Roger  sang  his  first  song  mag- 
nificently; but  no  one  paid  him  the  slightest 
attention,  and  the  guests  talked  their  loudest. 
Presently  the  host  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  another  song,  and  sent  for  Roger.  He 
could  not  be  found,  and  that  evening  was  seen 
no  more.  Next  day  a  note  came  from  him, 
accompanied  by  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
francs.  The  note  ran  thus :  "I  have  the 
honor  to  return  the  fifteen  hundred  francs 
which  I  received  for  singing  at  your  party ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  add  five  hundred  francs 
more  for  having  so  greatly  disturbed  the  con- 
versation of  your  guests." 


In  the  first  year  of  his  practice,  Judge 
Royce  of  Vermont  was  called  to  prosecute 
in  a  justice  suit,  and,  fresh  from  Chitty,  filed 
a  plea  in  abatement,  which  he  duly  discussed. 
The  justice,  in  deciding  the  case,  said  :  "The 
young  lawyer  has  filed  what  he  calls  a  plea 
in  abatement ;  now  this  plaintiff  seems  to  be 
a  very  ignorant  man,  and  his  lawyer  about 
as  ignorant  as  he  is,  and  his  writ  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  very  good  writ,  and  doesn't  resemble 
one  much  more  than  it  does  a  hog-yoke ;  but 
the  plaintiff  seems  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
if  he  has  a  just  claim  against  this  defendant, 
he  shall  have  judgment."  Whereupon,  Judge 
Royce,  elated  at  the  result,  but  somewhat  dis- 
gusted with  the  remarks  of  the  justice,  arose, 
and,  making  a  very  profound  bow,  said  to  the 
court;     "I  much  thank  you,  d n  you." 


THE    MERRY   MUSE. 

Sing. 
Sing    a    song    of    motors, 

Whizzing    a    la    mode; 
Four  and    twenty  victims 

Killed   on   the  road. 
When  the  copper  hails  him. 

The  chauffeur  speeds  his  pace; 
Isn't  that   a  pretty  way 

To  treat  the  human  race? 

— Metropolitan  Magazine. 

The  Officer  on  Duty. 
There  was  a  young  lady  named    Banker 
Who  slept  while  the  ship  lay  at  anchor. 
She   awoke   in    dismay 
When  she  heard  the  mate  say, 
"Xow  hoist  up  the  top  sheet  and   spanker." 
— Master,   Mate   and   Pilot. 


As  It  Seems. 


There  was  a  young  woman  named  Wemyss 
Who  complained  of  her  terrible  dremyss; 

When    they    called    in    the   doctor 

Conceive   how    it    shoctor. 
When  he  said:      "You  have  chocolate  cremyss.' 
— Regina  Standard. 


Just  Shopping. 
O'er    the  pages  of  the   Peerage  a   maiden    likes   to 
pore. 
Such  an  amount 
Will  buy  a  Count; 
A    Duke   costs    something    more. 

She    flutters    o'er    the    pages    and    here    and    there 
she'll    stop. 
She    can't    afford 
A   noble  Lord, 
Eut   can't   a   damsel    shop  ? 

—Philadelphia    Bulletin. 


On  the  Wings  of  the  Twilight. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  Wright  brother  and  own  an  aero- 
plane, 

One  I  could  carry  in  my  trunk  from  Florida  to 
Maine. 

I'd  stop  at  all  the  best  hotels — about  the  fifteenth 
floor — 

And  order  all  the  luxuries  delivered   at  my  door, 

And  I  would  be  quite  honest  with  the  kindly  hotel 
men — 

When  it  came  time  to  settle  I  would  make  it 
Wright  with   them.  — Boston   Traveler. 


A  Hint  and  a  Hump. 

A    woman    there    was    and    she    wrote    for    the 

press,  as  you  or  I  might  do.     She  told  how  to  cut 

and  sew  a  dress,  and  how  to  cook  many  a  savory 

mess,  but  she  never  had  done  it  herself,  I  guess — 

but  none  of   her  readers  knew.      She  told   how   to 

comb  and  dress  the  hair,  and  how  out  of  a  barrel 

to    make   a    chair — 'twould    adorn    any    parlor,    and 

give  it  an  air — we  thought  the  tale  was  true.     Oh 

the  days  we   spent  and   the  nights  we  spent,    with 

hammer  and  saw   and   tack,    in   making  a  chair   in 

which    no    one  would    sit,    in    which    no   one    could 

ibly    ?=it,    without    a    crick    in    the    back. — The 

ical   Housewife. 


He  v..  'Mate  Street,  Chicago. 

when  a  sudden  gust  relieved  him  of  his  straw 
hat.      Hi  ;  gave    chase,    and    after    a 

run    at    full    speed   pounced    u  it 

•  o    per- 
spiring   and   almost    breathless)    took    it    from 
nked   him   kindly.     "Eut 
i-_id    he.      "No."    s»id    the   other 
is  hanging  down  5  our  bacl- 

£uieo«  Koro,  &«  H&tter, 

Miller  New  York  fc  its.      15   Ke^my  S:. 


STOP  FRETTING 

*"  fussing,  fuming,  fanning,  and  forget  the  heat 
in  a  cool,  refreshing  High  Ball  made  of 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


RICH  IN  TONE 
MELLOW  IN  FLAVOR 


HEXRY    CAMPE    &:    CO.,    Inc. 

Distnoutors    for    California   and    Nevada, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


■fr-^JK+'^'SHMK*  JK^*+**%*  *****%# 


Phone  Kearny  2936 

J.  M.  DUKE 

Corporation  Secretary 

Offices  Provided  aod  Accoomine  Done  for  Corporations 

A  Specialty  of  Incorporating  and  Managing 

Estates  and  Private  Property 

ABSENTEES     REPRESENTED 
Bank  and  Personal  References 

METROPOLIS   BANK    BUILDING 

625  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


High  Grade 
Investment  Securities 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


SUTRO 


CO. 


BROKERS 


412  Montgomery  St.  :  San  Francisco 

Established  1858 


J.  C.  WILSON 

Member 

new  york  stock  exchange 

chicago  board  of  trade 

the  stock  and  bond  exchange  of  s.  f. 

Corona do 

cor.  loma  and  orange 

AVE-  Hotel  Alexandria 

LOS  ANGELES 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(Memberof  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Guaranteed    Capital    $  1,200.000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash..  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent  Funds..      1.479,043.00 

Deposits  December  31,    1908 35.079.498.53 

Total    Assets    37,661.836.70 

Officers — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  2d  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A-  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Muller;  Goodfeltow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors — N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Mever,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse,  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  Street,  he 
tween  21st  and  22d  Streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.     C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer.    Manager. 


French  Savings  Bank 

108  Sutter  Street,  near  Montgomery 

Paid-up    Capital    $    600,000 

Total   Assets    4,270,800 

Strictly   a    Savings    Bank.     Open    Saturday 
Evening   from  7   to  8:30 

Officers — Charles  Carpy,  President;  Arthur 
Legallet,  1st  Vice-President;  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
2d  Vice-President;  A.  Bousquet,  Secretary;  P. 
A.   Bergerot,  Attorney. 

Directors — N.  C.  Babin,  J.  A.  Bergerot. 
Charles  Carpy,  Arthur  Legallet,  G.  Beleney. 
H.  de  St.  Seine,  J.  M.  Dupas,  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
J.  E.  Artigues,  J.  S.  Godeau,  John  Ginty. 

safe  deposit  boxes  for  rent 

The  French-American  Bank  is  located  in  the 
same  building. 


GOODYEAR  "HIPPO"  HOSE 

The  best  and  strongest  Garden  Hose. 
Guaranteed  to  stand  700  lbs.  pressure. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE.  President 

589,  591.  593  Market  Street 

5AN  FRANCISCO 


The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 

CAPITAL S4.000.000 

SURPLUS 1,350.000 

Sig  Greenebaum,  president:  H.  Fleishhacker. 
vice-president  and  manager;  Alden  Anderson. 
vice-president  and  secretary ;  Jos.  Friedlander, 
vice-president;  R.  Altschul,  cashier;  C.  F. 
Hunt,  assistant  cashier;  A.  Hochstein,  assist- 
ant cashier;  F.  E.  Beck,  assistant  cashier;  I. 
Steinhart,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Established   1850  OF  HARTFORD 

Cash    Capital     $1,000,000 

Surplus    to    Policy-Holders 2,462.739 

Total  Cash   Assets 6.365,877 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH 

Manager    Pacific    Department 

ALASKA-COMMERCIAL    BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The    Arzonaot   has  club   rate    arrangements 
all  prominent   publications,  and   will  famish  rate 
request. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

U.    S.    Assets $2,184,632 

Surplus    726.218 

PACIFIC    COAST    DEPARTMENT 
1004   merchants'    exchange 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
J.  J.  Kenny-,  \V.  L.  \V.  Millei, 

Manager  Assistant  Manager 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  BANKERS 


DEALERS  IN 
HIGH  GRADE 


BONDS 


:  -a 


CHICAGO 

152  Mocroe  Street 


LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  Street 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department: 

The  last  of  the  June  weddings  are  the  only 
signs  of  social  activity  that  may  be  discovered  in 
San  Francisco  just  now.  Last  winter  was  said 
to  be  the  gayest  in  the  social  history  of  the  city, 
and  this  summer  may  be  characterized  as  the 
quietest  probably  of  which  there  is  a  record.  So 
many  of  the  leading  people  have  gone  or  are  leav- 
ing in  the  near  future  for  Europe  that  even  the 
suburban  places  are  rather  less  animated  than 
usuaL 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lelia 
Trent,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamartine  Trent 
of  Auburn,  to  Mr.  James  Owen  Meredith  of  Eng- 
land.    The  wedding  will  take  place  on  July  3- 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alyce  Sullivan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Murphy  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
next  at    St.    Brigid's   Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Eldredge  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  to  Captain  George  Bigelow  Pillsbury,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last 
at  St.  Luke's  Church.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  noon  by  Bishop  "William  Ford  Nichols, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Morgan-  The  bride 
was  attended  by  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale  and  Miss  Helen  Sidney  Smith. 
Captain  Robinson,  LT.  S.  A,  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Colonel  Biddle,  U.  S.  A., 
Captain  Murphy,  U.  S.  A,  Captain  Jackson,  TJ. 
S.  A,  and  Lieutenant  Pfeil,  U.  S.  A.  After  the 
ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  on  Broadway,  at  which  the  more  intimate 
friends  were  present.  Captain  Pillsbury  and  his 
bride  will  spend  their  honeymoon  in  England,  re- 
turning at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  West  Point- 
Mis?  Mary  Keeney  was  the  hostess  at  a  dinner 
en  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  at  her  home  on 
Buchanan  Street,  in  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  birthday.  Her  guests  were  Miss 
Elizabeth  Xewhall,  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  Miss 
Katrina  Page-Brown,  Miss  Florence  Hopkins,  Miss 
Alexandra  Hamilton.  Mr.  Reginald  Fernald,  Mr. 
Frank  King.  Mr.  Beverly  Tucker.  Mr.  Horace 
Clifton,    Mr.    Duval    Moore,    and    Mr.    Percy    King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sutro  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  the  St,  Francis  on  Monday  evening  last. 

Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  was  the  hostess  at  an 
informal  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  on  Thursday 
of   last   week. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  was  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Alyce 
Sullivan. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this"  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Miss  Jennie  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Harry  Simpkins  left  last  week  for  a  visit  to 
Portland,   Seattle,   and   Victoria. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  has  arrived  in  Xew 
York  from  Europe  and  is  expected  here  in  the 
near    future. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McKirtrick  will 
sail  from  New  York  next  month  for  Europe,  to 
remain    for   several   raonths. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  sailed  on  Tuesday  last  for  Europe,  where 
they  will  spend  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  will  spend  July  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  at  the  latter's 
camp    in    the    Sierras. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to   friends  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  at  the 
country  place  of   the   latter  near   San   Jose. 

Mrs.  James  A  Robinson,  Mr.  Porter  Robinson, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper  left  last  week  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  the  Napa  Valley,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  town. 

Mr.  C.  Templeton  Crocker  left  recently  for  New 
York  and  will  sail  from  there  shortly  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  travel   for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Bowie  Detxick  will  spend  the  next 
few  weeks  in  Bolinas  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Dr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Breyfogle  are  among 
the  recent  arrivals   in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  is  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.   Alexander  Lilley.   in   San    Rafael. 

Mr*.  Gordon  Blanding  spent  several  days  last 
week  in  town  as  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  has  returned  from  a 
visit   to   the   Misses   Collier   at   Clear   Lake. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     George     Cadwalader     spent     the 


gKir 

Before  it  places  upon  you  the  seal  of  age  and 
numbers    you    among    the    "elderly    persons." 

Mrs.  NETTIE  HARRISON'S 
4-DAY    HAIR     COLOR 

restores  gray  or  faded  hair  or  whiskers  to 
natural  dark  shades.  It  is  the  only  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  Simple — Safe — Sure.  Unlike  Hair 
Dyes  it  is  clean  and  most  convenient  to  use. 
Contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  No  matter  what  disappointment 
you  n)-.y  have  had  with  "Dyes**  or  "Restorers." 
don't  fail  to  get  a  bottle  of  4-Day.  which 
works  upon  a  principle  distinctly  its  own.  It 
never    fails.      Price  SI. 00  at  all   druggists. 

T  rs.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

San  Francisco 


week  end  at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Augustus    Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athole  McBean  (formerly  Miss 
Margaret  Newhall)  were  in  Paris  when  last  heard 
from. 

Miss  Jessie  Wright  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Allen. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Momtt  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  Helen  Baker  has  returned  to  San  Rafael, 
after  a  brief  trip  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  Cal- 
laghan  Byrne,  have  gone  to  Del  Monte,  where 
they  will  remain  for  some  time. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding  has  returned  from 
Vassar  College  and  is  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
the  Gordon  Blandings,  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Vanderlyn   Stow  sailed   from  New 
York  this  week  for  Europe- 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Wellington  Gregg  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  the  St.   Regis,  on  Gough  Street  near 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond  and  the  Misses 
Edwinna,  Florence,  and  Daisy  Hammond  have 
taken  a  cottage  at  Mill  Valley  for  the  next  two 
months. 

Mrs.  Arturo  Orena  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
a  visitor  here  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  Miss  Jeanne 
Gallois,  who  have  returned -recently  from  Santa 
Barbara,  will  leave  next  week  for  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Marian 
Miller  left  on  Thursday  for  Europe,  where  they 
will    remain   until   the   autumn. 

Miss  Enid  Gregg  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.   George   Sperry  at   Alta. 

Miss  Florence  Dunham  left  this  week  for  Eu- 
rope, where  she  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Miller,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  Mr.  J.  L.  Burgoyne,  Mr.  John  C.  River, 
Mrs.  N.  MufTe  and  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Dono- 
van, Miss  Cecelia  Donovan,  Mr.  M.  M.  Robi- 
nett.  Miss  E.  Tobey,  Mr.  N.  Steinberger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Strange,  Mrs.  Julius  Jacobs.  Mrs- 
Alfred  H.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  J-  A  Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Connolly,  Marion  D.  Cohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Muller  of   San  Francisco. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Fairmont  this  week 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Starkweather.  Lon- 
don. England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Peltier, 
Sacramento:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Campbell, 
Menlo  Park:  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Archibald  Burns, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A. 
Blackman,  Mr.  E.  G.  Atwater,  "Miss  Helen 
Craigie,  Mr.  C-  R.  Blackman,  Miss  Ida  Black- 
man,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Hale,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wood    Beal,    Chicago. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  Aetna  Springs  recently 
were:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Belshaw,  Mrs.  W.  Shotwell, 
Mrs.  J-  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bresse.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Bentley,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bentley,  Miss 
Esther  Bentley,  Miss  Katbryn  Bentley.  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Atkins.  Miss  E.  Atkins.  Mr.  Benj.  P.  Upham, 
Miss  Martha  Galloway.  Miss  Nina  Boyle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Numaine,  Miss  Gara  V. 
Rawhut.  Mr.  John  Hubert  Mee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  Mr.  Wilson  Bishop.  Mr.  T.  J.  Smith 
of    San    Francisco. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were:  Mr.  F.  H.  Keyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  K.  Bulger.  Miss  Mary  E.  Bartel,  Mr.  Paul 
j.  Leonhardt,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Rothchilds,  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Bender.  Mr.  Casper  Muller.  Mrs.  Castel- 
hun.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  Mr.  F.  J.  Johnson.  Miss 
B.  Birch,  Mr.  Stinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Smart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McCullough,  Mr.  R.  L 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.  L.  Parker,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Smith.  Mr.  H.  W.  Sherwood,  Mr.  D.  E.  Speer 
of  San   Francisco. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  include:  Mrs- 
Margaret  Irvine.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bvrne.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Martell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morton,  Mrs.  H. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  EKvin  W.  Stebbins.  Miss  Isabel  G. 
Large,  Mr.  Ivan  B.  Beer,  Mr.  George  W.  Haas, 
Mr.  Albert  Bauer,  Mr.  »  illiam  Diebold,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Weinlander,  Mrs.  Cordie  Wein- 
lander,  Mrs.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Frank  B.  King,  Miss 
Hazel  King,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hexter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Schneider,  Mr.  and  M<-^  "  -S.  Lafiv.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.   Booth,  Miss    >  *„jci  San 

Francisco. 

Among  those  who  have  registered  at  the  St. 
Francis  during  the  past  few  days  are:  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Ereuner.  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D. 
Schuyler,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Parmalee.  Chicago:  Mr.  T.  T.  S.  Gregory,  Sni- 
sun;  Mr.  .  W.  Going,  Topeka,  Kan.:  Mr.  and" 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Braley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  H. 
Braley,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  T.  de  Roode,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  Ward  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Conley,  Charleston,  Va.;  Mr.  William  Ellery, 
Boston:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Tobin,  Denver;  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Ansel    Easton,    Burlingame. 


Army  and  Navy. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army 
and  navy  officers  who  are  or  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pacific  Coast  points: 

Rear-Admiral  William  Whitman  Mead,  U.  5.  N., 
retired,  and  Mrs.  Mead  arrived  from  the  Orient 
-k  and  spent  a  few  days  here  before  pro- 
ceeding eastward. 

Major-General  John  F.  Weston.  U.  S.  A,  com- 
manding officer.  Department  of  California,  is  at 
Byron  Springs,  where  he  will  remain  until  July  1. 

Brigadier-General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.  S.  A., 
who  arrived  from  Manila  on  the  last  transport, 
lias  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  report  in  person  to  the  chief  of  staff  for 
assignment  to  duty. 

Colonel  George  Ruhlen,  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Washington, 
I».  C,  on  business  connected  with  the  Quarter- 
master's   Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bellinger,  deputy 
nuarterm2stcr-general,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 
Washington.  D.  C,  to  report  to  the  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  army  for  consultation  on  official 
busiiies-  ,    to    construction    work  on    Cor- 

regidor  Island,  P.  I.,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the    Quartermaster's    Depanment. 

Lieutenant -Colon  el  Louis  La  Garde,  Medical 
.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  orders  directing  him 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  for  duty  as  chief  sur- 
geon, Department  of  California,  amended,  and 
will,  upon  being  relieved  from  his  present  duties, 
repair  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  report  in  per- 
son to  the  aurgeon-general  of  the  army  for  tempo- 
rary duty  at  the   Army  Medical   School. 


Major  Samuel  Reber,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
who  arrived  on  the  transport  Thomas  from  the 
Philippines  recently,  has  been  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  and  will  then  proceed  to  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  New  York,  and  report  in  person 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the 
East,  for  duty  as  chief  signal  officer  of  that  de- 
partment. 

Major  Arthur  W.  Yates,  quartermaster,  L".  S. 
A,  now  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  ordered  to 
repair  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  report  in  person 
to  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  for  duty 
in  his  office.  He  has  been  granted  ten  days'  leave 
of  absence. 

Major  James  M.  Kennedy,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  each  post 
in  the  Department  of  California  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inspection  of  those  posts- 
Commander  H.  Rodman,  LT.  S.  N.,  is  detached 
from  the  Naval  Station  at  Cavite  to  command  the 
Cleveland. 

Commander  E.  E.  Capehart,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  Rainbow  and  ordered 
to    command    the    Denver. 

Captain  Henry  S.  Kiersted,  Medical  Corps.  U. 
S.  A.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence  and  left  last  week 
for   Washington,    D.    C. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  A.  Dunn,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  detached  from  the  Independence,  Mare 
Island,    and    ordered    home  on   two   months'   leave. 

Assistant  Surgeon  C.  B.  Munger,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Training  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


My  "Wings. 
Sometimes  a  song  unfolds  them 

And  I  rise  into  the  blue; 
Or   a  laughing   child    goes   soaring 

And  I  laugh  and    follow,  too; 
Or  when  a  rough,  steep  hillock 

Crowds    in    upon    the    road, 
A   friend  with    faith   upholds  me 
And   I  fly  over  with   my  load. 
And  in  this  touch  of  common  things — 
The  bit  of  song,  the  merry  child. 
The  flame  of   friendship  undefiled — 
I    feel   my   pinions   loosen    and    my    wings. 
With  spread  of  silver  bright  and  strong. 
And  fluff  of   feathers  white  and   long. 
And  flash  of  friend  and  child  and  song, 
I    rise 
To    skies 
Of   bluest   blue 
And   truest   true ; 
Beyond  the  clouds  I  float  along. 
Above  the  sense  of  sin  and  wrong. 
On   wings   of   friend    and   child    and    song! 
-Helen     Lockicood     Coffin,     in     Chicago     Record- 
Herald. 


The  Workers- 
How   pitiful    a    thing   is    he    who    works    and    saves 
So    that    some    day    he    may    set    sail    across    the 
waves — 

Who  toils  to  win  the  price  of  fun 

He  plans  to  have  some  time  will  cost; 
How  brief  his  pleasure  when  'tis  won 
How  great  the  gladness  he  has  lost. 

How  fortunate  is  he  who  finds  new  joy  each  day 
In  doing  well  the  things  at  which  he  works  away; 
To  him  the   weeks  are  never  long. 

And  even  if  his  wage  be  small 
There  is   upon   his  Hps  a  song 

That  slaves  may  never  learn  at  all. 

Poor   bondmen,    they    whose    tasks    are   but    means 

to  an  end — 
Who    toil    for   money   that   they   may    for  pleasure 
spend; 

They  have  to  buy  the  freedom  which 

Is  won  when  they  are  old,  but  he 

Is  proudly  free  through  all  the  rich 

Glad  vears  whose  toiling  gives  bim  glee. 
—S.  E.  Kiser. 


To  a  Street-Organ  Melody. 
Flung  out  upon  the  air  through  mists  of  snow. 
Straight  to  the  heart   it  rises  from  below, 
That  song  so  late  Love's  own! 

A  year  ago 
The  world  went  mad  beneath  its  subtle  sweet: 
Nothing  so  sad  save  one  girl's  face  I  know — 
Wherein  remembered  beauty  lingers,  though 
No   longer   queen   of   courtly   revels   now. 

Grown  sordid,   half-desired,    she  as  thou 
Has  wandered   from  Love's  halls  upon   the  street: 
— Martha    Gilbert   Dickinson    Bianchi,    in    Ainslee's 
Magazine. 

Sonnet. 

"Wouldst  have  a  bell  of  deep  and  perfect  sound. 
So   perfect  that  the  metal   melts  in   air 
And   is   all   music?     Seek  thou,   then,    with    care 

The  fairest  virgin   in   thy  land  around." 

So  Chinese  priests  of  making  gongs  expound, 
That  all  their  folk  may  hasten,  glad,  to  prayer, 
"When    thou    hast    found    the    woman    pure    and 
fair, 

In  the  hot  metal  then  must  she  be  drowned." 

To  me.  a  poet,  came  a  maiden  bright. 

Who  looked  not  back,  who  would  become  a  part 
Of  all  my  music,  die  that  she  might  give 
My  song  new  harmonies;  in  the  fierce  light 
Ar.d  flaming  of  the  furnace  of  my  heart 

Her    girlhood    perished    that    my    songs    might 
live! 
— Front    the  Danish    of  Kai  Holberg,   by   Maurice 
F.  Egan,  in  The  Bookman. 


One  of  the  newer  stories  illustrative  of 
personal  egotism  concerns  the  French  drama- 
tist. Edmond  Rostand.  It  is  narrated  that 
before  selling  his  Paris  house  recently  to  a 
banker  he  sealed  up  the  door  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  and  compelled  the  buyer 
to  build  a  new  one.     Rostand's  view  that 

the  doorway  hallowed  by  his  own  footsteps 
should  never  be  desecrated  by  lesser  mortals ; 
and  the  bronze  tablet  which  he  took  pains  to 
fasten  upon  the  sealed  entrance  was  designed 
to  inform  posterity  that  the  doorway  was 
sacred  in  that  it  had  last  been  used  by  the 
immortal  Edmond  Rostand. 


Whatever  the  form  or  finish 
it  cleans  Silver  without  a  blemish. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

For  over  40  vears  the  standard  for  cleaning- 

and  polishing  SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

or  15  ets.  in  stamps  for  full-sized  box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  50  Cliff  St.. New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

THE   CENTER   OF   ENTERTAINMENT 
IN    THE    CITY    THAT    ENTERTAINS 


Convenient,  congenial  and 
cheerful  for  supper  after  the 
Opera.  Table  reservations 
should  be  made  early. 


Under    the     Management    of 
James    Woods 


Hotel  del  Monte 

July  4th  on  the  5th 

Both  Sunday  and  Monday 

are  Holidays.     Spend  your 

week-end    and    the    above 

days  at  Del  Monte 

GRAND  SPANISH  LUNCH 
PEBBLE  BEACH  LODGE 

on  the  Seventeen-Mile  Drive 
at 

1  p.  m.,  July  5th 

All  Hotel  Guests  Invited 

Fireworks  at  night  in  front  of  the  Hotel. 
Engage  your  room  at  once. 

H.  R.  WARNER,  Manager 


THE  JEFFERSON 


Turk  and  Gough  Sts. 


i  Francis* 


We  cater  to  exclusive,  high  class  family 
trade.  Succeeding  the  old  "  Occi- 
dental" as  headquarter;  for  army  and 
navy  men. 

GRAY  &  UN7FF,  Proprietors 


Hotel  Cloyne  Court 

BERKELEY 

Suites  of  one   to  four  rooms       Private   verandas  with 
marine  rie*.     For  further  particulars  address 


JAMES  M.  PIERCE 


Manager 


SPEND  THE  WEEK  END  AT 


IN 


Railroad  Round  Trip  Rate,  $7, 
including  enjoyable  ride  in  our  fine 
automobiles  from  St.  Helena  to  Aetna 
Springs  and  return. 

Illustrated  booklet  free 
on  application 

AETNA  SPRINGS  CO. 

Aetna  Springs  Napa  County,  Cal. 


I*-.  ,  MOORE'S     -  ■/ 

POison  OAK 

REMEDY  30YEAR: 


FAILING 


r-zr^'j^z 


PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 
A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE- 
ALL  GRUSGIST5  HAVE  IT  OH  WILL-OBTAIN  3N  HEC.DEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUSSTITUTES- 

fr/ce  25  Cenfs. 

LJhjLr/sV'IH^ELS  Z3.  SAN  ^ANCISCQ. 
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Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


FAIRMONT 
HOTEL 

Famous  Exclusive  Features 


THE    WHITE    AND 
COLD  BALL  ROOM 

A  wonoVrful  assembly  ball  capable  of  hold- 
ins  1000  people  at  a  time.  From  its  windows 
one  looks  oat  over  a  superb  panorama  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  i«lan^<,  the  bay  and  the 
city.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  functions  held  in  the  city  in  the 
past  thiee  years. 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

Hotto:  "BEST  OF  EVERYTHING'* 

Host  Delightful  Climate  on  Earth 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Summer  rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward 

Power    boats    from    the    hotel    meet    passengers 
from  the  north  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  S.  S.  Co.  steamers. 
Golf,    Tennis,    Polo,    and    other    outdoor    sports 

every   day   in   the  year. 
New  700-foot  ocean  pier,    for  fishing.      Boating 
and    Bathing    are    the   very    best.      Send    for 
booklet  to 

MORGAN"   ROSS.   Manager, 

Coronado    Beach,    CaL 

Or  see  H.    F.   NORCROSS,   Agent, 

334  So.    Spring  St..    Los  Angeles. 

Tel.  A  67S9;   Main  391". 


Hotel  Vendome 

SAN  JOSE 

Is  the  ideal  objective  point  for 
the  motorist.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  complete  and  the  ride 
from  either  side  of  the  bay  is 
delightful.  This  hotel  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  West  for  the 
beauty  of  its  environment  and 
for  those  qualities  which  con- 
tribute  to    ease   and   comfort. 

H.  W.  LAKE,  Manager 


Byron  Hot  Springs 


GO     NOW 


IT  15  SPRING,  the  most  beautiful   season — forget  yoor 
troables  for  a  time,  get  a  rest  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  waters  will  care  your  ills,  and  even  if  you  have 
none   will    make  you   feel    belter.      Ideal   hotel    accom- 
modations. 

Two  and  one-half  boors  from  San  Francisco  De- 
scriptive matter  on  application  to  S.  P.  Co.,  In- 
formation Bareaa,   Peck-Jndah    Co.,  or   Manager 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

California 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 


Marie  Dor 
Theatre  next 
merit  Saturday 
her  company 
pleasing  larg' 
is  certain  to 
as  the  close  of 
is  reviewed  at 


continues  at  the  Van  Xess 
week,  concluding  her  engage- 
night,  July  3.  The  star  and 
have  been  very'  successful  in 
audiences,  and  the  attendance 
increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  run  approaches.  The  play 
length  elsewhere. 


The  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  is  proving  a  brilliant  success,  and 
the  unanimous  verdict  is  that  it  is  the  best 
that  has  been  heard  here  since  the  Conreid 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  House  Company. 
The  repertoire  for  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  and  Sat- 
urday matinee,  "Rigoletto" ;  Tuesday,  Friday 
and  Sunday  nights,  "Faust" ;  Wednesday- 
matinee  and  Saturday  night,  "Carmen" ; 
Wednesday  night.  "II  Trovatore."  Great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Mascagni's  "Amico  Fritz,"  which  has 
never  been  given  in  America,  but  has  proved 
a  tremendous  hit  in  Europe. 


A  Priceless  Violin. 
The  Carlo  Bergonzi  violin  in  the  D.  J. 
Partello  collection  in  Berlin,  is  for  tone 
probably  the  most  marvelous  violin  in  exist- 
ence today.  For  richness,  penetrating  power, 
volume  and  brilliancy,  it  excels  any  Stradi- 
varius  or  Guamerius-  When  Ysaye  inspected 
Mr.  Partello's  collection  and  played  for  three 
hours  on  all  the  principal  violins,  he  selected 
this  Bergonzi  as  his  favorite,  declaring  that 
he  had  never  heard  any  violin  to  equal  it. 
As  to  value,  it  is  priceless.  The  wonderful 
Bergonzi  might  have  been  made  yesterday,  so 
perfectly  preserved  is  it.  The  model  is  very 
flat:  it  cannot  compare  in  beauty  of  work- 
manship with  the  Amati  violins ;  it  is  more 
bold  and  rugged  of  outline  but  it  has  the 
characteristic  marks  of  its  maker.  Bergonzi 
died  young  and  made  few  violins;  not  more 
than  forty  of  his  instruments  have  an  authen- 
tic existence  today,  and  not  one  of  these  ap- 
proaches this  violin   in   tone  qualities. 


The  Orpheum  for  next  week,  beginning 
with  the  Sunday  afternoon  performance,  will 
present  Laddie  Cliff,  the  seventeen-year-old 
English  singer,  dancer,  and  comedian  who 
scored  a  great  success  recently  in  New  York. 
His  humor  appeals  as  much  to  the  American 
as  it  does  to  the  Englishman,  and  his  eccen- 
tric dancing  never  fails  to  excite  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  What  their  press  agent  calls  \ 
"an  aggregation  of  twisting,  twirling,  whirl- 
ing and  dancing  wonders,"  the  Eight  Original 
Madcaps,  are  included  in  the  coming  attrac- 
tions. They  were  the  most  important  and 
popular  feature  of  "A  Knight  for  a  Day." 
with  which  they  remained  the  entire  season. 
Max  Witt's  Singing  Colleens,  a  feminine 
quartette  which  presents  a  delightful  tuneful 
novelty,  entitled  "Songs  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,"  promises  to  be  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  new  bill.  Ollie  Young  and  Brothers 
will  offer  a  distinct  novelty,  for  in  addition 
to  their  hoop  rolling  they  will  introduce  an 
exhibition  of  diablo  playing  and  boomerang 
throwing.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  of 
James  Thornton,  the  Camille  Trio,  Gladys 
Clarke  and  Henry  Bergman,  and  also  of  the 
"Futurity  Winner"  with  its  horse  race. 


Mascagni,  the  composer,  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  his  local  representative,  Mr.  E. 
Patrizi : 

"Patrizi,  San  Francisco:  Very  pleased  to 
have  my  'Amico  Fritz'  given  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  I  will  await 
confidently  the  opinion  of  the  San  Francisco 
public,  whose  cordial  enthusiastic  reception 
extended  me  five  years  ago  still  lives  in  my 
heart  with  grateful  memory. 

"Mascagni." 

This  is  anent  the  coming  event  at  the 
Princess  Theatre. 


"The  Merry  Widow:"  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  night, 
July  4,  and  it  is  to  be  the  compelling  attrac- 
tion at  the  Van  Ness  Theatre,  where  it  will 
be  staged  by  Henry  W.  Savage  on  an  elabo- 
rate scale,  with  over  one  hundred  people  in 
the  production.  The  costumes  were  all  made 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  hats  which 
are  now  as  famous  in  the  millinery  world  as 
the  Lehar  score  is  in  the  musical  world. 
Among  the  principal  people  to  appear  here 
in  the  piece  are  Mabel  Wilber,  George  Dame- 
ral,  Anna  Bussert,  Oscar  Figman,  Georgena 
Leary,  and  Thomas  Leary.  Many  mail,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  orders  for  seats  have 
been  sent  to  the  box  office  of  the  Van  Xess 
during  the  past  few  weeks  asking  for  reser- 
vations in  advance  of  the  regular  sale,  which 
opens  next  Thursday.  All  of  the  orders  have 
been  numbered  and  will  be  filled  in  order  of 
reception  after  the  line  at  the  box  office  on 
Thursday  is  supplied. 

Walter  Rothwell,  the  noted  German  con- 
ductor, who  occupied  the  director's  chair  with 
Henry  W.  Savage's  production  in  English  of 
Puccini's  operatic  masterpiece.  "Madam  But- 
terfly," recently  returned  from  Europe,  wherc 
he  has  seen  Franz  Lehar's  operetta,  "The 
Merry  Widow,"  produced  in  five  different 
countries  in  as  many  languages.  In  discussing 
the  sensational  vogue  attained  by  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  Mr.  Rothwell  said  :  "Lehar  and  the 
librettists  of  'The  Merry  Widow'  deserve  the 
success  they  have  achieved,  for  the  operetta 
is  undoubtedly  far  better  than  anything  of 
its  class  in  years.  It  takes  one  back  to  the 
best  days  of  Johann  Strauss.  It'  is  in  a 
class  with  'The  Bat.'  'Prince  Methusalem.' 
'The  Queen's  Handkerchief,'  and  'A  Night  in 
Venice.'  It  reminds  one  of  Karl  Millecker's 
best  work  and  may  be  favorably  compared 
with  'The  Beggar  Student.'  "Merry  War,'  and 
'Poor  Jonathan.*  Indeed,  Audran's  'Girofle- 
Girofla'  is  not  superior  to  'The  Merry  Widow,' 
and,  personally,  I  consider  it  better  than  any- 
thing Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ever  did.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  such  a  statement  may 
be  met  by  a  storm  of  disapproval  in  a  country* 
where  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  pieces  are  idolized 
— and  rightly  so — but  all  will  agree  with  me 
after   hearing  'The   Merry   Widow.'  " 


Professor  Albert  Schinz  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
whose  mother  tongue  is  French,  and  whose 
practical  acquaintance  with  our  language  is 
of  recent  date,  contributes  a  noteworthy 
article  to  the  North  American  Review  on  the 
prospects  of  English  as  a  world-language. 
Our  spelling  reformers  have  urged  the  need 
of  simplified  spelling  if  other  nations  are  ever 
to  accept  English  as  the  international  speech. 
But  Professor  Schinz  declares  our  spelling 
to  be  no  source  of  trouble  to  the  foreigner ; 
it  is  our  pronunciation  that  chiefly  worries 
him,  and  this  is  simply  incapable  of  phonetic 
representation  with  our  alphabet.  If.  he  says, 
the  spelling  reform  movement  "proposes  to 
make  English  more  acceptable  to  strangers  as 
an  international  language,  it  is  entirely  mis- 
taken and  had  better  stop  its  campaign  at 
once."  A  final  word  of  good  sense  is  uttered 
on  the  undesirability  of  letting  any  one  lan- 
guage suffer  the  flattening  and  de-individualiz- 
ing that  must  result  from  its  adaptation  to 
universal  use.  Thus  do  there  seem  to  be 
more  reasons  than  a  few  why  English  should 
continue  to  be  uncompromisingly  itself  (ob- 
serves the  Dial),  with  all  its  written  and 
spoken  marks  of  sturdy  individuality. 


KODAKS 

From  *1°°  to«109°2 

DEVELOP/NO-  5  P/2/NT/NG- 
A  T  LOW  P&/CE& 

THE  OCULAPjnJM 


644  "MARKET  ST. 

Opp.    Pal. ace:  Hotel. 


There  are  600  vessels  of  various  sorts  in 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  fleet,  and  -'450 
members  in  the  club. 


JUST  WAISTS 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  SHOP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Geary  and  Grant  Ave.    :    San  Francisco 


Tennis  enthusiasts  will  battle  at  the  Penin- 
sula Hotel  courts  June  26  and  27  for  the 
championship  of  San  Mateo  County  in  singles. 
Great  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  tour- 
nament by  the  leading  players  of  the  country 
set.  Silver  loving  cups  have  been  donated  as 
trophies  by  the  hotel  management  for  the 
winners,  which  become  the  permanent  prop-  j 
erty  of  the  player  winning  them  the  first  two 
times.  The  women's  event  is  attracting  much 
interest.  The  Misses  Brewer  and  Miss  Jennie 
Crocker  are  looked  upon  as  the  leading  play- 
ers among  the  women,  and  one  of  that  trio 
will  probably  capture  first  honors. 


No  less  than  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
pleasure  yachts  occupy  winter  berths  at 
Shaw's  cove  basin,  New  London,  Connecticut. 


Fop 

the  Summer's 
Cooking 


IDYLLWILD 

AMONG  THE  PINES 

OPEN  NOW 
Dining-Room  opens  July  1st. 
General  store  open  the  year  ronnd. 
Cottaees  and  Tents  famished  for  house- 
keeping for  rent  the  year  round. 

Spend   Your   Vacation  There 

In  Riverside  County's 
Great  Natural   Park 

A  fascinating,  restful 
spot  —  easily  accessible, 
with  good  roads  and  pict- 
uresque trails  that  take  in 
San  Jacinto  Peak,  Saboba 
Indian  Village,  Hemet 
Lake,  Tauquitz  Peak  and 
Valley,  Bichnell's  Mineral 
Spring,  Lilly  Rock,  and  other 
interesting  places. 

Modern  Bungalow  Hotel 

Accommodations  with  or  without  meals. 

Furnished  cottages  and  camping  groands. 

General  store,  moderate  prices;  meat  market;  dairy; 
steam  laundry:  electric  lights.  Sanitary.  Persons  with 
long  trouble  not  admitted. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to 

WALTER  WATKINS,  Manager 

Idyllwild,  Riverside  County 

California 


No  kitchen  appliance givessuch 
actual  satisfaction  and  real  home 
comfort  as  the  new  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook- 
Stove. 

Kitchen  work,  this  coming 
.summer,  will  be  better  and  quick- 
er done,  with  greater  personal 
comfort  for  the  worker,  if,  instead 
of  the  stifling  heat  of  a  coal  fire, 
you  cook  by  the  concentrated 
flame  of  the 


NEW  PERFECTION 


.Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Delivers  heat  where  you  want  it — never  where  you  don*t  want  it — 

thus  it  does  not  overheat  the  kitchen.     Note  the  CABINET  TOP,' 

with  shelf  for  warming  plates  and  keeping  food  hot  after  cooked,  also 

convenient  drop  shelves  that  can  be  folded  back  when  not  in  use,  and 

two  nickeled  bars  for  holding  towels. 

Three  sizes.    With  or  without  Cabinet  Top.    At  your  dealer's, 

or  write  our  nearest  aejency. 


The 


never  disappoints — safe, 
economical  and  a  won- 
derful light  giver.  Solidly  made, 
beautifully  nickeled.  Your  living-room  will  be  pleasanter 
with  a  Rayo  Lamp. 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated' 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

"I  suppose  Newrich  is  making  a  quite 
a  splurge  with  his  money?"  "He  did  the  day 
he  backed  his  auto  off  the  ferryboat." — Puck. 

"I  see  that  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
Annapolis  cadets  are  suffering  from  heart 
trouble."  "Well,  it's  June,  aint  it?" — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

A. — Is  the  old  man  always  so  glum  as  this? 

B. — By   no   means.      He   laughs  twice   a   year, 

spring  and   fall,   when   the  new  women's  hats 
come  in. — FUegende  Blatter. 

"I  understand  that  manager  is  paying  fabu- 
lous salaries  to  his  leading  singers."  "Not 
fabulous,"  replied  the  cynical  press  agent, 
"fictitious." — Washington  Star. 

"The  duchess  speaks  kindly  of  America." 
"That's  nice  of  her."  "All  the  more  so,  I 
think,  since  she  was  born  and  raised  in  Mil- 
waukee."— Kansas   City  Journal. 

Dr.  Pillem — You  needn't  worry  about  your 
wife.  She  has  a  remarkable  constitution ! 
Henpex — Say,  doc,  you  ought  to  see  her  by- 
laws,  rules,  and   regulations  ! — Life. 

"Your  ocean  trip  was  pretty  nice,  I  s'pose?" 
"Oh,  yes."  "Saw  icebergs  and  such  things, 
eh  ?"  "Yes ;  but  I  missed  the  billboards,  I 
can   tell   you." — Washington   Herald. 

"Sued  for  a  breach  of  promise,  eh?" 
"Yep."  "Any  defense?"  "Temporary  in- 
sanity ;  and  I  expect  to  prove  it  by  the  love 
letters  I   wrote." — Washington   Herald. 

He  (teaching  her  bridge) — When  in  doubt 
it's  a  good  rule  to  play  trumps.  She — But 
that's  just  it ;  when  I'm  in  doubt  I  don't  know 
what  the  trump  is. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"I  have  decided  to  suspend  your  sentence," 
the  judge  began.  "For  the  lord's  sake,  judge, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  lifting  a  few  chickens 
is  a  hanging   matter !" — New    York  Herald. 

City  Man — I  wonder  if  Adam  had  any  re- 
grets when  he  left  the  Garden  of  Eden  ? 
Urbanite — It's  safe  that  he  didn't  if  he  tried 
to   raise  his   own   vegetables. — Chicago   News. 

First  Farmer  (pointing  to  the  flaring  horn 
on  an  automobile) — What's  thet  thing  for? 
Second  Farmer — Thet's  th'  thing  they  blow 
jes'  before  they  run  y'  down ! — Tozvn  and 
Country. 

Mrs.  Jagsby  (welcoming  Mr.  Jagsby  at  day- 
break)— Up  all  night  again,  eh?  Mr.  Jagsby 
— Yes,  m'  dear,  thash  jush  it.  Went  up  with 
Misher  Wright  in  his  airship  lash  evenin'  an' 
he  couldn't  get  it  down  ! — Puck. 

The  Bachelor — Is  it  true  that  you  are  an 
advocate  of  woman's  rights?  The  Spinster — 
Yes.  The  Bachelor — Then  you  believe  that 
every  woman  should  have  a  vote  ?  The  Spin- 
ster— Oh,  no ;  but  I  believe  every  "woman 
should  have  a  voter. — Chicago  News. 

"That  woman  won't  take  either  side  of  the 
social    dispute    until    she    is    reasonably    sure 


which  one  is  going  to  win.  She's  a  cat !" 
"Ah !  then  that  accounts  for  her  being  on 
the  fence." — Baltimore  American. 

Grace — He  said  I  looked  lovely  in  that 
gown,  didn't  he?  Helen — Not  exactly,  dear. 
He  said  that  gown  looked  lovely  on  you. — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Suffragette — We  believe  that  a  woman 
should  get  a  man's  wages.  Married  Man — 
Well,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  she 
does. — Boston  Transcript. 

Wigwag — I  never  knew  such  a  fellow  as 
Bjones ;  he  is  always  looking  for  trouble. 
Henpeckke — Then,  why  doesn't  he  get  mar- 
ried?— Philadelphia  Record. 

"Heard  about  Jinks  ?"  "No — what's  hap- 
pened ?"  "He's  quit  drinking."  "Oh,  poor 
chap !  Did  he  leave  his  family  well  pro- 
vided  for?" — Cleveland   Leader. 

"Will  that  young  man  ever  go  home  ?"  de- 
manded the  irritated  head  of  the  house.  "I 
guess  so,  father,"  replied  the  mater  familias. 
"He  always  has." — Washington  Herald. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  boss,  "come  hither 
and  listen."  He  approached.  "When  you've 
made  a  mistake,  forget  it  and  go  on  to  the 
next  job.  Don't  potter  around  all  day  adding 
a  lot  of  finishing  touches." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Anxious  Mother — I  can  not  permit  you  to 
have  such  late  callers.  It  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Huggins  left  last  night. 
Pretty  Daughter — Why,  mamma,  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  class  Mr.  Huggins  as  a  late 
caller.  It  was  only  seven-thirty  when  he 
came. — Ch xcago  Nezvs. 

"So  Cayuse  Charley  met  his  fate  at  the 
hands  of  a  posse?"  "Yep,"  answered  Three- 
finger  Sam.  "What  was  the  trouble?"  "His 
immejit  difficulty  was  a  lack  of  judgment  as 
to  speed.  He  helped  himself  to  a  horse,  but 
didn't  pick  one  that  was  fast  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  party  as  went  after  him." — 
Washington  Star. 

Shozvman — I  don't  know  as  we  can  give 
any  kind  of  a  show  this  afternoon.  Assistant 
— What's  the  matter?  Shoivman — That  fresh 
kid's  been  in  the  cage  of  the  man-eating  Hon 
having  a  romp,  and  the  critter  is  as  playful  as 
a  kitten  ;  the  farmer  we  rented  the  Sacred 
Cow  from  India  from  says  the  money  aint 
payin'  him  for  the  loss  of  his  milk  route,  and 
the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  says  he's  got  to  have 
a  day  off  to  register  and  see  the  police  parade. 
— Baltimore  American. 


PLEASE  NOTE — This  is  to  remind  you  thai 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY  is  the  pioneer  specialist  in 
property  from  San  Mateo  to  Menlo  Park  and  about  the 
Stanford  University.  Homes  for  sale  and  lease.  Acres 
for  sale.  Offices,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  tele- 
phone Kearny  4656  ;  Palo  Alto,  telephone  Palo  Alto 
229;  residence  Menlo  Park,  telephone  Palo  Alto21 7. 


We  said  that  this  was  the 

BIGGEST 

of  all 

CARPET  AND  RUG  SALES 

IT  IS  PROVING  SO  DAILY 

10%  to  50% 
DISCOUNT 

on  all  floor  coverings — carpets,  linoleums, 
mattings,  domestic  and  oriental  rugs,  etc., 
prior  to  our  removal  to  our  big  new  6- 
story    building,    Stockton   and    O'Farrell. 

We  request  intending  purchasers  to  make  their  selections 
in  the  morning  as  far  as  possible,  as  our  sales  force  is  being 
taxed  to  its  utmost  in  the  afternoon. 

NO  EXCHANGE  DURING  SALE- 
NO  GOODS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
—NONE  RESERVED.  BRING 
MEASUREMENTS   FOR    RUGS 


FURNITURE  SALE  CONTINUED 

25%  Off  on  Every  Stick  of  Furniture  in  the  House 


d.n  &e.  WALTER  &  co 


Van  Ness  and  Sacramento 


Wholesale 
Retail 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


CLEAR   HAVANA   CIGAR 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru Tuesday,   June  29,1909 

S.  S.  Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,   July  27,1909 

S.S.Nippon   Maru. .  .Tuesday,   August   17,1909 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  piers,  Nos. 
42-44,  near  foot  of  Second  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo) ,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office,  240 
James  Flood  Building.         W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


l)=EHtfe^ 


W»*^i 


Be 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  *.he  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn 


SEEING 
THE  WORLD 


means    circlins:    it — six     months 
delightful  alternate  sea  and  laod 
trips.      No   wony,  no  bother,   no 
wasted    time    or    money ;     con- 
ducted   by    Cook,    originator    of 
j^-A     -       \       Around    the    World    Travel  — 
'       leader    always.      A I !    inclusive 
fares,    $1950    to    $2750;     varied 
routes;  August  24,  September  15, 
October  5,   October  19,    Novem- 
ber 6,  December  9,  January  8. 
Europe  when  you  please.   Soorh 
America,  July  20.      Sate  Travelers'    Checks,   hotel   cou- 
pons, tickets  everywhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

32   POWELL  STREET         -        -        SAN   FRANCISCO 


MUIR   WOODS 


MT. 


AND 

TAMALPAIS 


VIA   SAUSALITO  FERRY 

FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS-SUNDAY  TIME 


Lv.Slo  Francisco 

Lt.  Hnir  Woods 

Lt.  Tamalpais 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 
DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

WEEK 

DAY 

SUN- 
DAY 

9:45a 

1:45p 

*4:45p 

7:15a 

Ti8:45a 

9:15a 

9:45a 

11:15a 

12:450 

2:45b 

4:15p 

t7:20a 
1:40p 

Z  2:45p 
4:20p 

11:05a 
12:20p 
1:50p 
3:50p 
5:20p 
6:40p 

7:20a 

1:40p 

4:14p 

»9:50p 

9:42a 
11:22a 

12:1  Op 
1:40p 
3:40p 
5:10p 
6:40p 

*Sat.  only.    fMon.  onlv.     ©Tamalpais  onlv.    IMuir  only 

Ticket  Offices— Sausalito  Fern-  and  S74  Market. 

General  Offices — Mill  Valley,  California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Booths 

Crescent 
Brand 


ioiled 


■KERB 


(SARDINIA  CAERULEUS) 


A  delicious  dish  for  those 
desiring  a  dainty  diet. 


PACKED  IN  SPICE.MUSTARD  OR 
TOMATO  SAUCE.ASYOU  PREFER 

PACKED  BY 

Monterey  Packing  Co. 

MONTEREY.CAL 


"Twice  as  many  people 
travel  under  escort  around 
the  World  with  the  Collver 
Tours  as  with  those  of 
any  other  company,  without 
exception." 

And  yet  the  Collver  tours 
have  always  represented 
the  greatest  luxury  in 
travel,  in  small,  select 
parties  only. 

The  fact  quoted  above  was 
stated  by  three  transpor- 
tation men  independently 
of  each  other,  each  of  whom 
is  in  a  position  to  know 
absolutely  of  what  he 
Bpeaks. 
Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months'  duration. 

Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 

Send  for  the  Collver  Book. 

OLLVERTOTJRSCOMPANY 

427  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Society  3J  ournxy*. 

BOUND  THE  "WORLD,  Four.  6ve  and  six 
months'  jonrneyB.  81450.  81950,  and  82X00 

Departures  September  8,  October  20,  January 
15,  and  February  25. 

All  Expenses;  Delightful  Itineeabies. 

EUROPE,  VariousDepartures,S350to8700 
203  BerkeleyBulldlne, Boston.  Mass. 


We  Are  Printers 

Of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets 
exclusively.  The  Argonaut  is  a  sample 
of  our  product. 

WILLIAMS  PRINTING  CO. 

Phone  Douglas  2905  406  Sutter  St. 


BacK  East 

Excursions 


On  Sale  June  14  to  19,  25  to  27,  inc.     June  24  and  29  to  St.  Paul  only. 

July  1  to  7,  inc.     August  9  to  13,  inc.     September 

7  to  10,  13  to  15,  inc. 

Sample  Rates 

Chicago     .     .  .  $72.50  New  York  .  .  $108.50 

Kansas  City  .  .  60.00  St.  Louis     .  .  67.50 

Memphis  .     .  .  67.50  St.  Paul  .     .  .  73.50 

New  Orleans  .  67.50  Washington  .  107.50 

These  tickets  are  first  class  and  will  be  honored  on  the  California  Limited 

Low  rates  to  many  other  points  Limit  90  days,  but  in  no  case  later  than  Oct.  31,  1909 

Extravagant  stopover  privileges  Ask  for  Back  East  Excursion  Pamphlet 

Would  be  pleased  to  arrange  your  trip 


J.  B.  DUFFY,  Gen.  Agt. 

673  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  J.  WARNER,  Gen.  Agt. 

1112  Broadway,  OAKLAND 


■■'-'•■::    ■'-    - 


